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INTRODUCTION. 

THE  BOOK  OF 

PROVERBS. 

J^THE  NATURE  AND  USE  OF  PROVERBS.— A  prorerb  U  a  pithy 
,  acntenoe,  concisely  eMpnaaiag  tome  well-established  truth,  sutceptibfo 
▼ariotts  illustrations  and  applications.  The  word  is  of  Latin  deriTation,  liter- 
ally meaplnf  /ffr  a  word^  s/ee^.  or  discours*^  /.«.,  one  expression  for  many. 
The  Heb.  word  for  proverb,  (mashal)  means  a  comparison.  Many  supposed  it 
was  used,  because  the  form  or  matter  of  the  proverb,  or  both,  involved  tbe  idea  of 
€mtmptkri*9n»  Most  of  the  proverbs  are  in  couplets  or  triplets,  or  some  modifica- 
tioa  of  them,  the  members  of  which  correspond  in  stru<^ure  and  length,  as  if 
anaiiKed  to  be  compared  one  with  anot|ier.  They  illustrate  the  varieties  of  paral- 
Idiaaa,  a  distinguishing  feature  of  H*b.  poetry,  c\.  inir  to  Poetical  Books.  Many 
abocieady  involve  the  idea  of  comparison  in  the  sentiments  expressed,  (cf.  ch.  zs. 


the  proven 
49.4).    The  sententious 
tore  of  the  proverbial  style,  was  also  adopted  for  continuous  discourse,  even  when 
not  always  preserving  traces  of  comparison,  either  in   form  or  matter,  (cf.  chs.  1-9). 
la  Ex.  17.  X ;  34.  5,  we  find  the  same  word  properly  translated  parable  to  designate 
aa  illastrative  discourse.    Then  the  Gr  translators  have  used  a  word,>«ra^0/0, 
(parable)v  which,  the  gospel  writers  (except  John)  employ  for  our  lord's  discour- 
ses of  the  lame  character,  and  which  also  seems  to  involve  the  idea  of  compari- 
son, though  that  may  not  be  its  primary  meaning.    It  might  seem,  therefore,  that 
the  proverbial  and  parabolic  styles  of  writing  were  originally  and  essentially  the 
same.    The  proverb  is  a  "  concentrated  parable,  and  the  parable  an  extension  of 
the  proverb  ov  a  full  illustration.^*    The  proverb  is  thus  the  moral,  or  theme  of  a 
pasabfe,  which  sometimes  precedes  it,  as  Mat.  19.  30;  (cf.  ch.  ao.  1);  or  succeeds 
It,  a»  Mat.  aa.  x-16;  Luke,  15.  i-io.    This  style  being  poetical  and  adapted  to  the 
expression  of  a  high  order  of  poetical  sentiment,  such  as  prophecy,  we  find  the 
same  term  used  to  designate  such  compositions,  (cf.  Num.  33.  7;  Mic.  9.  4;  Hab. 

\^  Imnigh  ib/i  H^rrms  used  the  same  term  for  proverb  and  parable,  the  Cretk 

^  emi»loys  two,  though  the  sacred  writers  have  not  alwajrs  appeared  to  recognise  a 

^^  distinction.     The  term  for  proverb  is.  parosmia^  which  the  Grtek  translators 

^1  cinplo^  fiar  the  title  of  this  book,  evidently  with  special  reference  to  the  later 

>.  dcftnition  of  ajnroverb,  as  a  trite,  sententious  form  of  speech,  which  appears  to  be 

fCV  the  best  meaning  of  the  term.   John  uses  the  same  term  to  designate  our  Saviour's 

instructions,  in  view  of  their  characteristic  obscurity  (cf.  ch,  16,  95 — 99,  Grttk^ 

cy  and^  even  for  his  illuttrative  discourses  (ch.  10.  6),  whose  sense  was  not  at  once 

>^  obvious  to  all  his  hearers.    This  form  of  instruction  was  well  adapted  to  aid  the 

I  leaner.    The  parallel  structure  of  sentences,  the  repetition,  contrast,  or  comparison 

'•  oFthon^t,  were  all  calculated  to  facilitate  the  efforts  of  memory ;  and  precepts  of 

practical^  wisdom  which,  extended  into  logical  discourses,  might  have  failed  to 

make  abiding  impressions  by  reason  of  their  length  or  complicated  character,  were 

thus  compressed  into  pithy,  and,  for  the  most  part,  very  plain  statements.    Such 

a  mode  <»  instruction  has  distinguished  the  written  or  traditional  literature  of 

all  aations,  and  was,  and  still  is,  peculiarly  current  in  the  East. 

In  this  book,  however,  we  are  supplied  with  a  proverbial  wisdom  commended  by 
the  seal  of  Divine  inspiration.  QoA.  has  condescended  to  become  our  teacher  on 
the  practical  aflairs  belonging  to  all  the  relations  of  life.  He  has  adapted  His 
iastruction  to  the  plain  and  unlettered,  and  preMnted,  in  this  striking  and  im- 
pressive method,  the  great  principles  of  duty  to  Him  and  to  our  fellow-men.  To 
the  prime  motive  of  ul  right  conduct,  the  (ear  of  God.  are  added  all  lawful  and 
subordinate  incentives,  such  m  honour,  interest,  love,  fear,  and  natural  affection. 
Berides  the  terror  excited  bv  an  apprehension  of  God's  justlv- provoked  judgments, 
we  are  warned  against  evil-doing  by  the  exhibition  of  the  inevitable  temporal 
results  of  impiety,  injustice,  profligacy,  idleness,  laziness,  indolence,  drunkenness. 


bed 


ISTBODUOIIOV. 

■■■■Mil.  WW  J.  To  the  rewaide  of  true  piety  which  MHaw  in  ^"^'^r^'-y^r'^^jr 
tho  peace,  aecttrity,  love,  and  approtMUion  of  the  good,  and  the  oonnHta  of  a 
conicimce.  which  render  this  lire  truly  happy. 


II.— INSPlkATION  AND  AUTHORSHIP.— With  no  important  excep- 
tion, Jewish  and  Christian  writers  have  received  this  book  as  the  inspired  pro- 
duction of  Solomon.  It  is  the  first  book  of  the  Bible  prefaced  by  the  name  of  the 
author.  The  N.  T.  abounds  with  citations  from  the  Proverbs.  Its  intrinsic  ex- 
cellence commends  it  to  us  as  the  production  of  a  higher  authoritv  than  the 
apocryphal  writings,  such  as  Wisdom  or  Ecclesiasticus.  Solomon  lived  500  years 
before  the  **  seven  wise  men  "  of  Greece,  and  700  before  the  age  of  Socrates. 
Plato,  and  Aristotle.  It  is  thus  very  evident,  whatever  theory  of  his  sources  ot 
knowledge  be  adopted,  that  he  did  not  draw  upon  any  heathen  repositories  with 
which  we  are  acauainted.  It  is  far  more  probaole,  that  by  the  various  migrations, 
captivities,  and  dispersions  of  the  Jews,  heathen  philosophers  drew  from  this  in* 
spued  fountain  many  of  those  streams,  which  continue  to  refresh  mankind  amidst 
the  otherwise  barren  and  parched  deserts  of  profane  literature. 

As,  however,  the  Psalms  are  ascribed  to  David^  because  he  was  the  leading 
author,  so  the  ascription  of  this  book  to  Solomon,  ts  entirely  consistent  with  tho 
titles  of  chs.  30  and  31,  which  assign  those  chapters  to  Agur  and  Lemuel  respect- 
ively. Of  these  persons  we  know  nothing.  Tnis  is^  not  the  place  for  discussing 
the  various  speculations  respecting  them.  ,  By  a  slight  change  of  reading  some 
propose  to  translate  ch.  30.  t :  *^The  words  of  Agur,  the  son  of  her  who  was 
obeyed,  (/.r.,  the  Queen  of)  Massa '"  and  ch.  31 .  x :  "  The  words  of  Lemuel, 
king  of  Massa  ;"  but  to  this  the  earliest  versions  are  contradictory,  and  nothing 
other  than  the  strongest  exegetical  necessitv  ought  to  be  aUo«^  to  justify  a  de- 
parture from  a  well  establbhed  reading  and  version,  when  nothing  useful  to  our 
knowledge  is  gained.  It  is  better  to  confess  ignorance  than  indulge  in  useless 
conjectures. 

It  is  probable  that  out  of  the  **  three  thousand  proverbs  "  (i  K.  4.  3a),  which 
Solomon  spoke,  he  selected  and  edited  chs.  x-a4,  during  his  life.  Chs.  a^.-«i9.  were 
also  of  has  pcoductton,  and  copied  out  in  the  days  <tf  Hspekiah,  by  his  *^flMa," 
perhaps,  the  prophets  Isaiah,  Hosea,  and  Micah.  Such  a  work  was  evidently  in 
the  spirit  of  this  pious  monarch,  who  set  his  heart  so  fully  on  a  reformation  of 
God's  worship.  Learned  men  have  endeavored  to  establish  the  theory  that  Solo- 
mon himself  was  only  a  collector :  or  that  the  other  parts  of  the  book,  as  these 
chapters  were  also  selections  by  later  hands  ;^but  the  reasons  adduced  to  main- 
tain these  views  have  never  appeared  so  satisfactorily  as  to  change  the  usual 
opinions  on  the  subject,  which  have  the  sanction  of  the  most  ancient  and  reli»- 
ble  authorities. 

III.— DIVISIONS  OF  THE  BOOK.— Such  a  work  is,  of  course,  not  sus- 
ceptible of  any  logical  analysis.  There  are,  however,  some  well-defined  marks  of 
division,  so  that  very  generally,  the  book  is  divided  into  five  or  six  parts. 

X.  The  first  contains  nine  chapters,  in  which  are  discussed  ana  enforced  by 
ilhistration,  admonition  and  encouragement,  the  principles  and  blessings  of  wis- 
dom, and  the  pernicious  schemes  and  practices  of  sinful  .persons.  These  chapters 
are  introductory.  With  few  specimens  of  the  proper  proverb,  they  are  distin- 
guished by  its  conciseness  and  terseness.  The  sentences  follow  very  strictly  the 
form  of  parallelism  :  and  generally  of  the  synonomous  specie,  only  forty  of  the 

Snthetic,  and  four  (ch.  ?.  39-35)  of  the  antithetic  appearing.    The  style  is  ornate, 
e  figures  bolder  and  fuller,  and  the  illustrations  more  striking^  and  extended. 
3.  The  antithetic  and  synthetic  parallelism,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  synony- 
mous^ distinguish  chs.  xo-as.  16,  and  the  verses  are  entirely  unconnected,  each 
containing  a  complete  sense  in  itself. 

3.  Chs.  93.  45-34,  presents  a  series  of  admonitions  as  if  addressed  to  a  pupil, 
and  generally  each  topic  occupies  two  or  more  verses. 

4.  Chs.  35-99,  are  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  porrion,  for  the  reason 
above  given,  as  to  its  origin.  The  style  is  very  much  mixed ;  of  the  peculiarities, 
cf .  parts  a  and  1. 

5.  Cb.  30.  IS  peculiar,  not  only  for  its  authorship,  but  as  a  specimen  of  the 
kind  of  proverb,  which  has  been  described  as  **dark  sayinn"  or  *^  riddles." 

6.  To  a  few  pregnant,  but  concise  admonitions,  suits^le  for  a  king,  is  added 
a  most  inimitable  portraiture  of  female  character.*  In  both  parts,  5  and  6,  the 
distinctive  peculiarity  of  the  original  proverbial  style  gives  place  to  the  modifi- 
cations already  menuoned,  as  marking  a  later  composidon  though  both  retain  the 
concise  and  nervous  method  of  stating  truth,  equally  valuable  for  its  deep  im* 
pression,  and  permanent  retention  by  the  memory. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

VM*.  1-33.  After  the  title  the  writer  defines  the  design  and  natnre 
of  the  instmctions  of  the  book.  He  paternally  invites  attention  to 
those  instructions,  and  warns  his  readers  against  the  enticements  of 
the  wicked.  In  a  beantiliil  personification,  Wisdom  is  then  intro- 
duced, in  a  most  solemn  and  impressive  manner,  publicly  inviting 
men  to  receive  its  teachings,  wamm?  those  who  reject,  and  encour- 
aging those  who  accept,  the  proffered  instructions. 

1-4.    (Cf.  introducHm,  I).    To  kHow . . .  InstrnctloR  ^  AV.,  For 

imowingj  t.  /.,  such  is  the  design  of  these  writings.  wiSdOHl  —  or,  the 
use  of  the  best  means  for  the  best  ends,  is  generally  employed  in  this 
book  for  true  piety,  instraotfon  —  discipline  by  which  men  are 
trained,  to  p0fC6iV6  [/<*/.,  for  feredvin^^  tne  design  (as  above)]  .  .  . 
■Mterstandillfl — t.  e^  words  which  enable  one  to  discern  good  and 
eviL  To  receive  ...  of  Wfedom  —  For  receiving  that  discipline 
which  discreticn  imparts.  The  Hebrew  for  wisdom  differs  from  that 
Off  V.  2,  and  denotes  rather  discreet  counsel.  Cf.  the  opposite  traits 
of  the  fool  (ch.  i6.  22).  Jtietice  .  .  .  equKy  —  all  the  attributes  of  one 
npright  in  sdl  his  relations  to  God  and  man.  simple  —  one  easily  led 
to  good  or  evil ;  so  the  parallel  yOUIIQ  BAII  —  one  inexperienced. 
•ttllBlty  —  or,  prudence,  (ch.  3.  21  ;  5.  2}.  discretion — lit.,  de^fice^ 
both  qualities,  either  good  or  bad,  according  to  their  use.  Here 
good,  as  they  imply  wariness  by  which  to  escape  evil  and  find  good. 
5,  6.  Such  writii^,  the  wise,  who  pursue  rignt  ends  by  right  means, 
will  value,  learnuig  —  not  the  act,  but  matter  of  it.  wise  COUn- 
seto  —  or.  the  art  and  principles  of  governing.  To  understand  —  so 
as  to  . . .  such  will  be  the  result,     interpretation — (cf.   Margin), 

words  of  the  wise— (cf.  v,  2).    dark  sayings— (cf.  Psalm  49.  4 ; 

John,  16.  25  ;  and  Introduction,  I).  7.  The  fear  Of  the  Lord  —  The 
principle  of  true  piety  (cf.  ch.  2.  5  ;  14.  26,  27  ;  Job,  28.  28  ;  Psalm 
34.11;  III.  10;  Acts,  9.  31).  beginning  —  first  part,  foundation. 
ftiols — the  stupid  and  indifferent  to  God's  character  and  govern- 
ment ;  hence  the  wicked.  8.  My  son  —  This  paternal  form  denotes 
a  tender  regard  for  the  reader.  Filial  sentiments  rank  next  to  piety 
towards  GM,  and  insures  most  distinguished  rewards  (cf.  ch.  6.  20 ; 
Ephesians,  6.  2,  3).  On  the  figures  of  v.  9,  cf.  Genesis,  41.  42  ;  Song 
of  Solomon,  i.  10 ;  4.  9.  io>l9.  A  solemn  warning  against  tempta- 
tion. 10.  entice  —  lit.,  open  the  ivay,  consent .  .  .  not — sin  is  in 
consenting  or  yielding  to  temptation,  not  in  being  tempted.  11-14. 
Murder  and  robbery  are  given  as  specific  illustrations,     lay  wait . . . 
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inrk  privily —  express  an  effort  and  hope  for  successful  concealment. 
swallow .  .  .  grave  —  utterly  destroy  the  victim  and  traces  of  the 
crime  (Numbers,  l6.  33 ;  Psalm  55.  15).  Abundant  rewards  of  vil- 
lany  are  promised  as  the  fruits  of  this  easy  and  stffe  course.  15,  16. 
The  society  of  the  wicked  (way,  or  path)  is  dangerous.  Avoid  the 
beginnings  of  sin  (ch.  4.  14;  Psalm  i.  i ;'  119.  loi).  17-19.  Men 
warned  ought  to  escape  danger,  as  birds  instinctively  avoid  visibly 
spread  nets.  But  stupid  sinners  rush  to  their  own  ruin  (Psalm  9.  16), 
and,  greedy  of  gain,  succeed  in  the  very  schemes  which  destroy  them 
(i  Timothy,  6.  10),  not  only  failing  to  catch  others,  but  procuring 
their  own  destruction.  20-33.  Some  interpreters  regard  this  address 
as  the  language  of  the  Son  of  God  under  the  name  of  Wisdom  (cf. 
Luke,  II.  49).  Others  think  that  wisdom,  as  the  divine  attribute 
specially  employed  in  acts  of  counsel  and  admonition,  is  here  personi- 
fied, and  represents  God.  In  either  case,  the  address  is  a  most  solemn 
and  divine  admonition,  whose  matter  and  spirit  is  eminently  evan- 
gelical and  impressive  (cf.  note  on  ch.  8).  30.  Wisdom  —  /»/.,  Wis^ 
doms^  the  plural  used  either  because  of  the  unusual  sense,  or  as  in- 
dicative of  the  great  excellency  of  wisdom  (cf.  ch.  9.  i).  Strssts  — 
or,  most  public  places,  not  secretly.  21.  The  publicity  further  indi- 
cated by  terms  aesignating  places  of  most  common  resort.     22.  Sin- 

pie  ones — (cf.  v.  4).    simplicity  —  implying  ignorance,    soomsrs — 

(Psalm  I.  i),  who  despise,  as  well  as  reject,  truth,  fools — though  a 
aifferent  word  is  used  from  that  of  v.  7,  yet  it  is  of  the  same  mean- 
ing. 23.  reproof —  implying  conviction  deserving  it  (cf.  John,  16.  8, 
Margin),  pour  OUt  —  abundantly  impart,  my  spirit  —  whether  of 
Wisdom  personified,  or  of  Christ,  a  divine  agent.  24.  Stretohsd . . . 
hand  —  earnestness,  especially  in  beseeching,  is  denoted  by  the  figure 
(cf.  Job,  II.  13  ;  Psalm  68.  31 ;  88.  9).  25.  set  at  nought  —  rejected 
as  of  no  value.  WOUld  none  Of — /r/.,  were  not  willing  or  Uulined  to 
it.  26,  27.  In  their  extreme  distress.  He  will  not  only  refuse  help, 
but  aggravate  it  by  derision,  fear  —  the  object  of  it.  deSOiation  — 
A'/.,  a  tumultuous  noise,  denoting  their  utter  confusion,  destruotion 
—  or,  calamity  (7/.  26),  compared  to  a  whirlwind,  as  to  fatal  rapidity. 
distress —T  (Psalm  4.  i;  44.  II).  anauish  —  a  state  of  inextricable 
oppression,  the  deepest  despair.  28.  Now,  no  prayers  or  most  dili- 
gent seeking  will  avail  (ch.  8.  17).  29,  30.  The  sinner's  infatuated  re. 
jection  brings  his  ruin.  31.  ft'ult  .  .  .  Way  —  result  of  condud 
(Isaiah,  3,  10;   Ezekiel,  if.  21  ;   Romans,  6.  21 ;   Galatians,  6.  7,  8) 

be  filled — even  to  repletion  (Psalm  123. 4).    32.  turning  away-^ 

1.  e.^  from  the  call  of  v.  23.  Simple — as  v.  22.  prospsrl^  —  quiet, 
implying  indifference.  33.  dwell  safely  —  lit.,  in  confidence  (Deuter- 
onomy, 12.  10).  be  quiet  —  or,  at  ease,  in  real  prosperity.  fh>m 
fear — without  fear. 

CHAPTER   II. 

Yer.  1-22.  Men  are  invited  to  seek  wisdom,  because  it  teaches 
those  principles  by  which  they  may  obtain  God's  guidance,  and  avoid 
the  society  and  influence  of  the  wicked,  whose  pemicions  courses  are 
described. 


The  study  of  Truik  PROVERBS  III.  commended 

1-5.  Diligence  in  hearing  and  praying  for  instraction  must  be  used 
to  sccore  the  great  prindple  of  godliness,  the  fear  of  God.  i.  hide 
. . .  wKh  tbae  —  lay  up.  in  store  (cf.  ch.  7.  i).  2.  Listen  attentively 
aad  reflect  serioo^  (ch.  I.  84 ;  Psalm  13a  2).  nnderstandlng  — 
right  perception  of  truth.  3.  Yea,  If — n&V.,  When  if,  i>.,  in  such  a 
case,  knowledge — or,  discrimination.  underttMoing — as  v,  2. 
4.  There  must  be  earnest  prayer  and  effort  5.  linderttand — or, 
perceive  intelligently,  find  —  obtain.  6.  For  —  God  is  ready. 
(James,  I.  5  *>  4-  8)-  Oil  Of  hit  HOIlth— by  revelation  from  Him.  7. 
•Ouad  wMoa — m^  mbsttsnce  opposed  to  what  is  fictitious.  Ac- 
cording to  the  context,  this  may  be  assistance*  as  here  corresponding 
with  buckler^  or  safety,  or  wisdom,  which  procures  it  (cf.  ch.  3.  21 ;  8. 
14 ;  la.  I ;  Job,  6.  13  ;  la.  13).  Iftyeth  up-— provideth,  ever  ready. 
8.  keepeth  . . .  way  ^  God  defends  the  right  wav,  and  those  in  it. 
Saiots  —  objects  of  favour  (cf.  Psalm  4.  3 ;  etc.).  He  guides  and 
guards  them.  9.  Then  —  emphatic,  in  such  a  case,  rlgllteoiieneee 
• . .  Mill  — all  parts  of  duty  to  God  and  man.  10,  11.  Idea  of  v.  9 
amplified,  on  terms  dl  v.  4,  and  v,  2.  12-15.  To  doHver — as  from 
great  danger  (ch.  6.  5).  way  . . .  HUM— (Psalm  i.  i).  froward 
Blillfg  —  perversity  (ch.  6.  14;  23.  23),  what  is  opposed  to  truth. 
patM  of  UprigbtneM— or,  plainness,  walk  —  habitually  act;  14. 
and  that  with  pleasure,  in  ignorance  of  good  and  pursuit  of  evil. 
flrowardnees  —  not  only  their  own  perversity,  but  tnat  of  others  is 
their  delight.  They  love  most  the  worst  tlungs.  15.  orooked  — 
tortuous,  unprincipled.  fk'OWard  —  Ht.^  (they)  are  going  back,  not 
only  aside  from  ri«it,  but  opposite  to  it.  16-19.  Deliverance  from 
another  danger,  the  ftrange  WOnaa  —  this  term  is  often  used  for 
harlot,  or  loose  woman  (Judges,  11.  i,  2),  married  (ch,  7.  5,  19),  or  not 
(i  Kings,  II.  i),  so  called  because  such  were,  perhaps  at  first,  foreign- 
ers, though  strange  may  also  denote  whatever  ts  opposed  to  right  or 
proper,  as  strange  fire  (Numbers,  3.  4)  :   strange  incense  (Exodus,  30. 

9).   Ilattereth — lU.^ smooths,    herworde — (Psalms. 9).    17-  guide 

. . .  yoath  —  lawful  husband  Qeremiah,  3.  4).  covenant . . .  God  — 
of  marriage  made  in  God's  name.  18.  IncHneth — sinks  down  (cf. 
Nmnbers,  13.  31).  the  dead — or,  shades  of  the  departed  (Psalm  88. 
10).  19.  ti,/.,  such  as  remain  impenitent  (cf.  Ecclesiastes,  7.  26). 
paths  of  life' — (Psalm  16. 11),  opposed  to  paths  unto  the  dead.  20. 
That . . .  way  of  good  —  t.^.,  Sucn  is  the  object  of  these  warnings. 
21,  21.  (Cf.  Psalm  37.  3,  9,  22,  27).  transgressors  —  or,  impious 
rebels  (cf.  Jeremiah,  9.  2).  rootod  Ollt  —  utterly  destroyed,  as  trees 
plucked  up  by  the  roots. 


CHAPTER   III. 

Yer.  1-35.  The  study  of  truth  commended.  God  must  be  feared, 
honoured,  and  trusted,  and  filial  submission,  under  chastisement,  ex- 
hibited. The  excellence  of  wisdom  urged  and  illustrated  by  its  place 
in  the  divine  counsels.  Piety  enforced  by  a  contrast  of  the  destiny 
of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked. 

1.  law  and  COHMUmdmente  —  all  divine  instructions  (cf.  Psalm  119). 
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let  thine  heart  keep  —  or,  sincerely  observe  (du  4.  13 ;  5.  a),  length 
. . .  llfB  — often  promised  as  blessings  (Psakn  ai.  4  ;  ^i.  16).  peaoe 
—  includes  jprosperity  'Psalm  la^.  5).  add — abound  to  thee.  3. 
nierey  and  troth  —  God's  fatthiulness  to  His  promises  is  often  ex- 
pressed  by  these  terms  (Psalm  35.  10  ,  57.  3).  As  attributes  of  men 
thev  express  integrity  in  a  wide  sense  (ch.  16.  6 ;  aow  a8).  hind  . . . 
wrfte  .  . .  heart  —  outwardly  adom  and  inwandly  govern  motives.  4. 
ffhvonr — grace,  amiability  (ch.  aa.  11 ;  Psalm  45.  a);  united  with 
this,  a  good  underetandlnil  (cf.  Margim%  a  dSacrimination,  which  se- 
cures success,  hi  the  ^ht . .  .  man— such  as  God  and  man  ap- 
prove. 5.  Truet . . .  heart — This  is  the  center  and  marrow  of  true 
wisdom  (ch.  aa,  19  ;  a8.  as).  The  positive  duty  has  its  corresponding; 
negation  in  the  admonition  against  sell-confidence.  6.  waye  — 
(Psalm  I.  i)  aoknowledge  — by  seeking  His  wiae  aid  (ch.  z6.  3. 
Psalm  37.  5  ;  Jeremiah,  9.  a3,  a4)*  direct— iU.<,  make  plain  (cf.  He*- 
bKws,  T3.  i3>  7«  (Cf.  ch.  37.  a  ;  Romans,  fa.  16).  ftar. .  evil** 
reverentially  regarding  His  law.  8.  H— *This  conduct  bealth-^ 
(cf.  Margin)^  ft  thy  Bavol — for  all  the  oi^gans  of  nourishment 
marrow  —  (cf.  Mar^n),  benee  —  fnune  of  body.  True  piety  pro* 
motes  bodily  health.  9,  10.  (Cf.  ch.  IX.  35  ;  Exodus,  33. 19  ;  Deuter- 
onomy, 18.  4  ;  Isaiah,  3a.  8  ;  a  Corinthians,  9.  13).  preeoee— -or, 
wine  fats  (Joel,  a.  a4  ;  3.  13).  it,  I  a.  The  true  intent  of  afflictions 
considered  ;  they  do  not  contradict  the  assertion  of  the  bkssed  state 
of  the  pious  (Job,  5.  17  ;  Hebrews,  la  5,  6).  heMighleth — or,  re- 
ceiveth  as  denoting  reconciliation  regarding  the  offence  which  pro* 
duccd  chastisement  13.  findeth  —  /i/.,  reaches^  or  obtains  by  seeking'. 
getteth  —  /i/.,  draws  out^  as  raetak  by  digging.  14,  15.  The  figure 
of  z'.  13  carried  out.  It  —  >>.,  wisdom,  mereliandlee  —  acquisition 
by  trading,  flno  goM — dug  gold,  solid  as  a  nu^sU  fubiee — gems» 
or  pearls.  16,  17.  Wisdom  personified  as  bringing  the  best  blessings 
(cf.  Matthew,  6.  33  ;  I  Timothy,  4.  8).  Her  WayO — Such  as  she  di- 
rects us  to  take.  18.  Wisdom  allegorised  as  a  tree  Of  IKe^-Gen* 
esis,  a.  9 ;  3.  aa),  whose  fruit  preserves  life,  gives  all  that  makes  living 
a  blessing.  19,  20.  The  jplace  of  wisdom  in  the  economy  of  creation 
and  providence  commends  it  to  men,  who,  in  proportion  to  their  finite 
powers,  may  possess  this  invaluable  attribute,  and  are  thus  encouv* 
aged  by  the  divine  example  of  its  use,  to  seek  its  possession,  ai. 
Bound  wiedom  —  (cf.  ch.  a.  7).  let . . .  eyes  — 1>.,  these  words  of  in- 
struction.  22-34.  assigp  reasons  in  their  value  for  happiness  and  or- 
nament, guidance  and  support  in  dangers,  both  when  waking  and 
sleeping.  25.  Be  not  —  or.  You  shall  not  be.  eidden  fftar  —  what 
causes  it  (ch.  i.  37),  any  unlooked  for  evil.  (Psalm  46.  3  ;  91.  la  : 
I  Peter,  3.  14).  deoolation  —  (ch.  I.  27).  26.  The  reason  ;  such  are 
objects  of  God's  favour,  be  thy  OOnffdenoe  —  lit,,  in  tky  confidence^ 
in  the  source  of  thy  strength  (cf.  Nahum,  3.  9,  for  same  construction, 
Hebrruf).  27,  28.  Promptly  fulfil  all  obligations  both  of  justice  and 
charity  (cf.  James,  2.  15,  16).  29,  3a  Do  not  abuse  confidence,  and 
avoid  litigation.  31.  OppreJMOr  —  or,  man  of  mischief.  The  destiny 
of  successful  evil-doers  warns  against  desiring  their  lot  (Psalm  37.  i, 
>>35i36)*     32-35.  Reasons  for  the  warning,    freward  —  (ch.  a.  15) 

eeerei . . .  righteeue — in  their  communion  (Amos,  3. 7).   33.  ourec 
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• . .  wtekad  —  it  abides  with  them,  and  will  be  manifested.  34.  The 
letribution  of  sinners,  as  Psalm  18.  26.  35.  inherit  —  as  a  portion. 
tbame  —  or,  di^race,  as  opposed  to  honour,  promotion  —  (cf.  Mat^ 
pn\  as  honour  tor  well  doing  makes  men  conspicuous,  so  fools  mo 
signalized  by  disgrace. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Vor.  1-27.  To  an  earnest  call  for  attention  to  his  teachings,  the 
writer  adds  a  commendation  of  wisdom,  preceded  and  enforced  by 
the  counsels  of  his  fiither  and  teacher.  To  this  he  adds  a  caution 
against  the  devices  of  the  wicked,  and  a  series  of  exhortations  to  do- 
cility, intmity,  and  npriditness. 

1,2.  (CfTch.  I.  8).  to  Enow  — in  order  to  know,  dootrino— the 
matter  of  learning  (ch.  z.  5),  such  as  he  had  received  (Lamentations, 
3.  i).  3.  Mber'O  OOn— emphatic,  a  son  specially  regarded,  and  so 
called  tender^  as  an  object  of  special  care  (cf.  I  Chronicles,  22.  7  ;  29. 
i) ;  an  idea  further  expressed  by  only  boloveif  —  or,  as  an  only  son 
(Genesis,  22.  2),  though  he  had  brothers  (i  Chronicles,  3.  5).  Ho 
' '; — or,  directed  me.  retain — as  well  as  receive,  keep  .  .  . 
li¥0  — observe,  that  yon  may  live  (ch.  7.  2).  5.  fiet  —  As  a  pos- 
session, not  to  be  gt^en  up.  neither  decline — i,  ^.,  from  obeying 
my  word.  6.  Not  only  accept  bat  love  wisdom,  who  will  keep  thee 
from  evil,  and  evil  from  thee.  7.  (C£  Tob,  28.  28).  getting  —  or, 
possession,  a  desire  for  wisdom  is  wise.  8.  As  you  highly  esteem  her, 
she  will  raise  you  to  honour,  embrace  her  —  with  fond  affection. 
9.  omameot —  such  as  the  chaplet  or  wreath  of  conquerors,    deliver 

—  (cf.  Genesis,  14.  20).  The  allusion  to  a  shield,  contained  in  the 
Hehrtw^  suggests  protection  as  well  as  honour  (cf.  v,  6).  zo.  (Cf.  ch. 
X  I ;  3.  2).    12,  13.  way  of  Wiodom  —  which  it  prescribes,    led  thOO 

—  Ht^  caused  tlue  to  tread^  as  a  path  (Psalm  107.  7).  not  bO  strait- 
ened—  have  ample  room  (Psalm  18.  36).  13.  (Cf.  ch.  3.  z8).  The 
figure  of  laying  hold  with  the  hand  suggests  earnest  effort.  14.  (Cf. 
Psalm  I.  z).  Avoid  all  temptations  to  the  beginning  of  eviL  z6,  Z7. 
The  reason  is  found  in  the  character  of  sinners,  whose  zeal  to  do  evil 
is  forcibly  depicted  (ch.  6.  4 ;  Psalm  36.  5).  They  liw  by  flagrant 
vices  (ch.  z.  13).  Some  prefer  to  render,  "Their  bread  is  wicked- 
ness, their  drink  vi<dence  (cf.  Job,  Z5.  z6  ;  34. 7).  z8,  Z9.  As  shining 
light  increases  from  twilight  to  noon-day  splendour,  so  die  course  of 
the  just  increases  in  purity,  but  that  of  the  wicked  is  as  thickest  dark- 
ness, in  which  one  knows  not  on  what  he  stumbles.  20-22.  (Cf.  v.  10, 
13  ;  ch.  3.  8,  etc).  22.  health  .  . .  flesh  —  by  preserving  from  vices 
destructive  of  health.  23.  with  all  diligence — or,  above,  or  more 
than  all  custody  (cf.  Margin)^  all  that  is  Kept  (cf.  Ezekiel,  38.  7),  be- 
cause the  heart  is  the  depository  of  all  wisdom  and  the  source  of 
whatever  affects  life  and  character  (Matthew,  12.  35  ;  Z5.  19).  24.  a 
froward  month  — «.  ^.,  a  mouth,  or  words  of  ill  nature.  The  Hebrew 
word  differs  from  that  used  (ch.  2.  1 5  ;  3.  32).  perverse  —  or,  quar- 
reling,   lips — or,  words.    Let . .  .  before  thee — i,e,.  Pursue  a  sin- 
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cere  and  direct  purpose,  avoiding  temptations.  26.  Pondor — well 
consider ;  a  wise  course  results  from  wise  forethought.  27,  (Cf.  v, 
25).  Avoid  all  byepaths  of  evil  (Deutwi-onomy,  2.  27 ;  17.  11).  A 
life  of  integrity  requires  attention  to  heart,  speech,  eyes,  and  conduct. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Vor.  1-23.  A  warning  against  the  seductive  arts  of  wicked  women, 
enforced  by  considering  the  advantages  of  chastity  and  the  miserably 
end  of  the  wicked. 

I.  This  connection  of  wisdom  and  understanding  is  frequent  (ch.  2. 
3 ;  3.  7) ;  the  first  denotes  the  use  of  wise  means  for  wise  ends  ;  the 
other,  the  exercise  of  a  proper  discrimination  in  their  discovery.  2. 
regard — or,  observe,  keep  —  preserve  constantly.  3.  (Cf.  ch.  2.  16). 
Her  enticing  promises  are  deceitful  4.  her  end  —  Ht.^  her  future^  in 
sense  of  rewaxd,  what  follows  (cf.  Psalm  37.  37  ;  73.  17).  Its  nature  is 
evinced  by  the  use  of  figures,  opposite  those  of  v,  3.  The  physical  and 
moral  sufferings  of  the  deluded  profligate  are  notoriously  terrible.  5.  feet, 
. . .  steps — t.  e.,  course  of  life  ends  in  death.  6.  her  wave  . . .  know  — 
Some  prefer,  "  that  she  may  not  ponder  the  path  of  life,  etc. ;  but  per- 
haps a  better  sense  is,  "  her  ways  are  varied,  so  as  to  prevent  your 
knowledge  of  her  true  character,  and  so  of  true  happiness."  8,  9. 
Avoid  the  slightest  temptation,  thine  honour — in  whatever  consisting, 
strength  (ch.  3.  13),  or  wealth,  thy  years  —  by  cutting  them  oflf  in 
dissipation.  tO  the  Cruel — for  such  the  sensual  are  apt  to  become, 
la  wealth  —  ///.,  stren^h,  or  the  result  of  it  labours  —  the  fruit  of 
thy  painful  exertions  (Psalm  127.  2).  There  may  be  a  reference  to 
slavery,  a  commuted  punishment  for  death  due  the  adulterer  (Deuter- 
onomy, 22.  22).  II.  at  the  last — the  end,  or  reward  (df.  v.  4). 
mourn  —  roar  in  pain,  flesh  and  . . .  body  —  the  whole  person  under 
incurable  disease.  12-14.  1"^^  ruined  sinner  vainly  laments  his 
neglect  of  warning  and  his  sad  fate  in  being  brought  to  public  disgrace. 
evil — for  affliction,  as  Genesis,  19.  20  ;  49.  15.  15.2a  By  figures  in 
which  well,  cistern  and  fountain  represent  the  wife^  and  rivers  of 
waters,  the  children,  men  are  exhorted  to  constancy  and  satisfaction  in 
lawful  conjugal  enjoyments.  In  v,  16,  fountains  (in  the  plural)  rather 
denote  the  produce  or  waters  of  a  spring,  /i/.,  what  is  from  a  springs 
and  corresponds  with  rivers  of  waters,  only  thine  OWn — harlots* 
children  have  no  known  father,  wife  . . .  youtn  —  married  in  youth, 
loving  .  . .  roe — other  figures  for  a  wife  from  the  well  known  beauty 
of  these  animals.  breaStS — (cf.  Song  of  Solomon,  1. 13  ;  Ezekiel,  23. 
3,  8).  ravished  —  AV„  intoxicated,  i.  e.  fully  satisfied.  21.  The  reason, 
God's  eye  is  on  you  ;  22.  23.,  and  he  will  cause  sin  to  bring  its  punish- 
ment, without  instruction  —  lit.,  in  want  of  instruction,  having 
refused  it  (cf.  Job,  13.  18;  Hebrews,  ii.  24).  go  astray  —  lit,,  be 
drunken.  The  word  is  ravished  {y.  19)  here  denotes  fulness  of  pun- 
ishment. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

Ver.  1-35.  After  admonitions  against  suretiship  and  sloth  (cf.  v, 
6-8),  the  character  and  fate  of  the  wicked  generally  are  set  forth,  and 
the  writer  {v,  20-35)  resumes  the  warnings  against  incontinence, 
pointing  ont  its  certain  and  terrible  results.  This  train  of  thought 
seems  to  intimate  the  kindred  of  these  vices. 

I,  2y  if — the  condition  extends  through  both  verses,  besurotv^- 
art  pledged,    •trickeil .  . .  hand — bargained  (cf.  Job,  17.  3).     wmi  ft 

straiiaer,  i.  ^.,  for  a  friend  (cf.  ch.  11.  15 ;  17.  18).  3.  oome  . .  . 
fHend— in  his  power,    humble...  sure  thy  friend  — urge  as  a 

suppliant,  i.  e.^  induce  the  friend  to  provide  otherwise  for  his  debt,  or 
secure  the  surety.  4.  5.  The  danger  requires  promptness.  6-8.  The 
improvident  sluggards  usually  want  sureties,  xlence  such  are  advised 
to  industry  by  Sw  ant's  example.  9.  10.  Their  conduct  graphically 
described  ;  ii.,  and  the  fruits  of  their  self-indulgence  and  indolence 
presented.  aS  . . .  traveleth  —  Hi,,  one  who  walks  biukwards  and 
forwards^  u  €,,  a  highway  man.  armed  man  —  t.  ^.,  one  prepared  to 
destroy.  13.  A  naughty  person  —  AV.,  a  man  of  BeHal,  or  ot  worth- 
lessness,  u  e^  for  good,  and  so  depraved,  or  wicked  (cf.  I  Samuel,  25. 
25 ;  3a  22,  etc),  idleness  and  vice  are  allied.  Though  indolent  in 
acts,  he  actively  and  habitually  {walketh)  is  ill-natured  in  speech  (ch.  4. 
24.)  13,  14.  If,  for  fear  of  detection,  he  does  not  speak,  he  uses  signs 
to  carry  on  his  intrigues.  These  signs  are  still  so  used  m  the  East. 
deviseth^iK^n  constructs^  as  an  artisan.  miSChlef — evil  to  otheis. 
frowardness — Asch.  s.  14.  discord —.especially  litigation.  Cun- 
ning is  the  talent  of  the  weak  and  lazy.  15.  Suddenness  tjgmvBXes 
evil  (cC  V.  II ;  ch.  29.  l).  oalamity —  lit,,  a  crushitig  weight7w^\i^fi 
'—shivered  as  a  potter's  vessel ;  utterly  destroyed  (Psalm  2.  9).  16-19. 
six  .••  seven  —  a  mode  of  speaking  to  arrest  attention  (ch.  30.  15, 
18;  Job,  5.  19.  proud  look  — &'/.,  eyes  of  loftiness  (Psalm  131.  i). 
Eyes,  tongue,  etc.,  for  persons,  speaketh  —  lit^  breathes  out,  habit- 
ually speaJcs  (Psalm  27.  12  ;  Acts  9.  i).  20-23.  (Cf.  ch.  I.  8  ;  3.  3., 
etc  il  —  (cf.  V.  23).  denotes  the  instruction  of  parents  (v,  20),  to 
which  all  the  qualities  of  a  safe  guide  and  guard  and  ready  teacher 
are  ascribed.  It  prevents  the  ingress  of  evil  by  supplying  good 
thoughts,  even  in  dreams  (ch.  3.  21-23  \  Psalm  19.  9  ;  2  Peter,  i.  19). 
reproO'fll'— (ch.  i.  23),  the  convictions  of  error  produced  by  mstruc- 
tion.  24.  A  specimen  of  its  benefit.  By  appreciating  truth,  men  are 
not  affected  by  lying  flattery.  25.  One  of  the  cautions  of  this  instruc- 
tion, avoid  fldluring  beauty,  take  [or,  ensnare]  . .  .  eyelids  —  by 
painting  the  lashes,  females  enhanced  beauty.  26.  Tht  supplied 
words  give  a  better  sense  than  the  old  version :  "  The  price  of  a  whore 
is  a  piece  of  bread."  adulteress  —  (cf.  Margin),  which  the  parallel 
and  context  (29-35)  sustains.  Of  similar  results  of  this  sin,  cf.  ck.  5. 
9-12.  will  bunt  —  alluding  to  the  snares  spread  by  harlots  (cf.  ch.  7. 
6-8).  precious  II  fiB  —  more  valuable  than  all  else.  27-29.  The  guilt 
and  danger  most  obvious.  30,  31,  Such  a  thief  is  pitied,  though 
heavily  punished,  sevenfold  —  (cf.  Exodus,  22.  1-4),  for  many,  ample 
(cC  Gokesis,  4.  24 ;  Matthew,  18.  21),  even  if  all  his  wealth  is  taken. 
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32.  lacketh  understanding  —  or,  heart ;  destitute  of  moral  principle 
and  prudence.  33.  dishonour  —  or,  shame,  as  well  as  hurt  of  body 
(ch.  3.  35).  reproach  . . .  awav  —  no  restitution  will  suffice :  34,  35, 
nor  any  terms  of  reconciliation  be  admitted,    regard  [or  accept]  any 

ransom. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Ver.  1-27.  The  subject  continued,  by  a  delineation  of  the  arts  of 
strange  women,  as  a  caution  to  the  unwary. 

l-4r  Similar  calls  (ch.  3.  1-3  ;  4. 10,  etc.).  apple  •  • .  eye  —  pupil  of 
eye,  a  custody  (ch.  4.  23)  of  special  value.  Bind  , . .  fingers  —  as  in- 
scriptions on  rings.  5.  The  design  of  the  teaching  (cf.  ch.  2.  16  ;  6. 
24).  6.  For— or,  Since,  introducing  an  example  to  illustrate  the 
warning,  which,  whether  a  narrative  or  a  parable,  is  equally  pertinent. 

window  [or,  opening  of  the]  casement — or,  lattice,    looked — /iV., 

waicA^  gamest/y  (Judges,  S  28).  7.  simple  —  as  ch.  i.  4.  void  Of, 
etc.  —  (cf.  ch.  6.  22).  8.  her  corner  —  where  she  WAS  usually  found. 
went . .  .  house  —  implying,  perhaps,  confidence  in  himself  by  his 
manner,  as  denoted  in  the  word  "  went"  —  /iV.,  tread  pompously.  9. 
The  time,  twilight,  endin?  in  darkness,  black  . . .  nigllt — />'/.,  pupil, 
or,  eye,  i>.,  middle  of  night.  10.  attire  —  that  of  harlots  was  some- 
times peculiar.    SUbtH  —  or,  wary,  cunning.     1 1, 12.  loud  —  or,  noisy, 

bustling,  stubborn  — not  submissive,  without . . .  streets  . . .  cor- 
ner—  (cf.  I  Timothy,  5.  13;  Titus,  2.  5).  13-15.  The  preparations 
for  a  feast  do  not  necessarily  imply  peculiar  religious  professions. 
The  offerer  retained  part  of  the  victim  for  a  feast  (Leviticus,  3.  9,  etc). 
This  feast  she  professes  was  prepared  for  him  whom  she  boldly  ad- 
dresses as  one  sought  specially  to  partake  of  it.  16,  17.  Hy  bed  '— 
or,  couch,  adorned  in  the  costliest  manner,  bed  — in  v.  17,  a  place 
for  sleeping.  18-20.  There  is  no  fear  of  discovery,  the  day  ap- 
pointed —  perhaps  lit.,  a  full  moon,  ije,^  a  fortnight's  time  (cf.  v,  19). 

21.  eaused  ...  yield — or,  inclines,    flattering — (cf.   ch.  5.   3). 

fbrcedhim — by  persuasion,  overcoming  his  scruples.  22.  straight- 
way —  quickly,  either  as  ignorant  of  danger,  or  incapable  of  resist- 
ance. 23.  Til  —  He  is  now  caught  (ch.  6.  26).  24.  ,The  inferential 
admonition  is  followed,  26,  27,  by  a  more  general  allegation  of  the 
evils  of  this  vice.  Even  the  mightiest  fiail  to  resist  her  deathly  allure- 
ments. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Ver.  1-36.  Contrasted  with  sensual  allurements  are  the  advantages 
of  divine  wisdom,  which  publicly  invites  men,  offers  the  best  prin- 
ciples of  life,  and  the  most  valuable  benefits  resulting  from  receiving; 
her  counsels.  Her  relations  to  the  divine  plans  and  acts  is  introduced, 
as  in  ch.  3.  19, 20,  though  more  fully,  to  commend  her  desirableness 
for  men,  and  the  whole  is  closed  by  an  assurance  that  those  finding 
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her  find  God's  favour,  and  those  neglecting  ruin  themselves.  Many 
imud  the  passage  as  a  description  of  the  Son  of  God  by  the  title, 
msdom,  which  the  older  Jews  used  (and  by  which  He  is  called,  Luke, 
II.  49),  as  John,  I.  i,  etc.,  describes  Him  by  that  of  Logos^  the  Word. 
But  the  pass^e  may  be  taken  as  a  personification  of  wisdom  ;  for,  I. 
Though  described  as  with  God,  wisdom  is  not  asserted  to  be  God.  a. 
The  use  of  personal  attributes  is  equaUy  consistent  with  9,  ptrsonifica* 
tion^  as  with  a  description  of  a  real  person.  3.  The  personal  pro* 
noons  used  accord  with  the  gender  (fern.)  of  wisdom  constantly,  and 
are  never  changed  to  that  of  the  person  meant,  as  sometimes  occurs 
in*  a  coTvesponding  use  of  spirit^  which  is  neuter  in  Greek,  but  to 
which  masculine  pronouns  are  often  applied  (John,  16.  14),  when  the 
acts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  described.  4.  Such  a  personification  is 
agreeable  to  the  style  of  this  book  (cf.  chs.  I.  20 ;  3.  16, 17  ;  4.  8 ;  6. 
aa.22 ;  9. 1-4),  whereas  no  prophetical  or  other  allusions  to  the  Sa- 
viour o  the  new  dispensation  are  found  among  the  quotations  of  this 
book  in  the  New  Testament,  and  unless  this  be  such,  none  exist.  5. 
Nothing  is  lost  as  to  the  importance  of  the  passage,  which  still  nj- 
mains  a  most  ornate  and  also  solemn  and  impressive  teaching  of  inspi- 
ration on  the  value  of  wisdom. 

1-4.  The  publicity  and  universality  of  the  call  contrast  with  the 
secresy  and  intrigues  of  the  wicked  (ch.  7.  8,  etc.).  5.  wisdORI  *- 
Ht.^  subtilty  in  a  good  sense,  or,  prudence,    fbols  —  as  ch.  I.  22.    6. 

excellent  things — or,  plain,  manifest,  opening  . . .  things — upright 

words.  7.  For  . .  .  truth  — lit.  My  palate  shall  meditate,  or  (as  Ori- 
entals did)  mutter,  my  thoughts  expressed  only  to  myself  are  truth. 
wickedness — specially    falsehood,    as    opposed    to    truth.      8.    in 

rigliteousness — or,  righteous  (Psalm  9.  8 ;  ii.  7).    froward  — /f /., 

twisted,  or  contradictory,  i^.,  to  truth.  9.  plain  .  .  .  Iinderstandeth 
— easily  seen  by  those  who  apply  their  minds,  that  find  —  implying 
search.  la  not  silver  —  preferable  to  it,  so  last  clause  implies  com- 
parison. II.  (Cf.  ch.  3.  14,  15).  12.  prudence  —  as  v.  5.  The  con- 
nection of  wisdom  and  prudence  is  that  of  the  dictates  of  sound  wis- 
dom and  i^s  application.  And  . .  .  inventions  —  or,  devices,  discreet 
ways  (ch.  i.  4).  For  such  is  the  effect  of  the  fear  of  God,  by  which 
hatred  to  evil  preserves  from  it.  froward  mOtttb  —  or,  speech  (ch.  2. 
12 ;  6. 14).  14.  It  also  eives  the  elements  of  good  character  in  coun- 
seL  sound  wisdom  —  (ch.  2.  7).  I . . .  strength  —  or,  "  As  for  me, 
understanding  is  strength  to  me,"  the  source  of  power  (Ecclesiastes, 
9.  16)  ;  good  judgment  gives  more  efficiency  to  actions ;  15, 16,  of 
which  a  vrisely  conducted  government  is  an  example.  17.  early -^ 
or,  diligently,  which  may  include  the  usual  sense  of  early  in  life.  18. 
durable  . . .  righteousness  —  such  are  the  riches,  enduring  sources  of 
happiness  in  moral  possessions  (cf.  ch.  3.  16).  19.  (Cf.  v.  ii  ;  3.  16). 
20,  21.  The  courses  in  which  wisdom  leads  conduct  to  a  true  present 
prosperity  (ch.  23.  5).  22-31.  Strictly,  God's  attributes  as  part  of 
Himself.  Yet,  to  the  poetical  structure  of  the  whole  passage,  this 
commendation  of  wisdom  is  entirely  consonant.  In  order  of  time 
all  His  attributes  are  coincident  and  eternal  as  Himself.  But  to  set 
forth  the  importance  of  wisdom  as  devising  the  products  of  benevo- 
lence and  power,  it  is  here  assigned  a  precedence.    As  it  has  such  in 
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divine,  so  should  it  be  desired  in  human  affairs  (<£  ch.  3.  19.    23. 

{»08Se8$Wl  —  or,  created,  in  either  sense,  the  idea  of  precedence.    !■ 
he  beginning — or  simply,  beginning,  in  apposition  with  me,     befbre 

...  of  old — nr^c^diog  the  sscst  ::scient  deeds.    33.  I  was  eet  up 

ordained,  or  inaugurated  (Psalm  2.  6).  The  other  terms  carry  out 
the  idea  of  the  earliest  antiquity,  and  24-29  illustrate  it  by  the  de- 
tails of  creation,    brought  fbrth — (c£  Psalm  oo.  2).    aboHndlng 

or,  laden  with  water,     eettled — 1>.,  sunk  in  foundations,    flelde 

or  otUplaces,  deserts,  as  opposed  to  Hiabitable)  world,  highest  part 
— or,  sum,  all  particles  together,  wlien  he  set . . .  depth  —marked 
out  the  circle,  according  to  the  popular  idea  of  the  earth,  as  circular, 
surrounded  by  depths  on  which  the  visible  concave  heavens  rested! 
established  . . .  deep  —  <>.,  so  as  to  sustain  the  waters  above  and 
repress  those  below  the  firmament  ^Genesis,  i.  7-1 1 ;  Job,  26.  8). 
OOmmandment  —  better,  the  shore,  f .r.,  of  the  sea.  foundatloM  — 
figuratively  denotes  the  solid  structure.  (Job.  38.  4  ;  Psahn  24.  2). 
30,  31.  one  brought  up  — an  object  of  special  and  pleasing  regard! 
The  bestowal  of  wisdom  on  men  is  represented  by  its  finding  a  de- 
lightful residence  and  pleasing  God.  32-36.  Such  an  attribute  men 
are  urged  to  seek,  watching  .  . .  waiting— /tV..  so  as  to  waUh;  wait, 
denoting  a  most  sedulous  attention.  Sluneth  ...  me  —  or  better, 
missing  me,  as  opposed  to  finding.  35.  (Cf.  Luke,  13.  33,  34). 
love  death —act  as  if  they  did  (cf.  ch.  17.  9). 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Yer.  I- 18.  The  commendation  of  wisdom  continued,  under  the 
figure  of  a  liberal  host,  and  itc  provisions  under  that  of  a  feast  (cf. 
Luke,  14.  16-24).  I^l^e  character  of  those  who  are  invited  is  followed 
l>y  a  contrasted  description  of  the  rejectors  of  good  counsel ;  and 
with  the  invitations  of  wisdom  are  contrasted  the  allurement  of  the 
wicked  woman. 

I.  house  —  (cf.  ch.  8.  34.)  her — or,  its  (the  house),  seven  pil- 
lars —  the  number  seven  for  many,  or  a  sufficiency  (ch.  6.  31).  2. 
mingled  —  to  enhance  the  flavour  (ch.  23.  30 ;  Isaiah,  5.  22).  fbr- 
nished  —  Ht.,  set  out^  arranged,  3.  maidens  —  servants  to  invite  (cf. 
Psalm  68.  xi  ;  Isaiah,  4a  9).  highest  places  —  ridges  of  heights, 
conspicuous  places.  4-6.  (Cf.  ch.  i.  4 ;  6.  32.)  Wisdom  not  only 
supplies  right  but  forbids  wrong  principles.  7,  8.  shame  —  (cf.  ch.  3. 
35).  a  blot  —  or,  sUin  on  character.  Both  terms  denote  the  evil 
done  by  others  to  one  whose  faithfulness  secures  a  wise  man's  love. 
9.  The  more  a  wise  man  learns,  the  more  he  loves  wisdom.  10.  (Cf. 
ch.  I.  7).  of  the  Holy  —  Ht,,  hoHes,  persons  or  things,  or  both.  This 
knowledge  gives  right  perception,  ii.  (Cf.  ch.  3.  16-18;  4.  10).  12. 
You  are  mainly  concerned  in  your  own  conduct.  13.  foolish  woman 
—  or t  lit,,  woman  of  folly,  specially  manifested  by  such  as  are  de- 
scribed.   Clamorous —or,  noisy  (ch.  7. 11).    knoweth  nothing  —  lit,, 

knoweth  not  what,  i>.,  is  right  and  proper.     14.  on  a  seal  —  A*/., 
throne,  takes  a  prominent  place,  impudently  and  haughtily.    15, 16., 
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to  allure  those  who  are  right  minded,  and  who  are  addressed  as  in  v, 
4  as  simple  —  i^^  easily  led  (ch.  i.  4)  and  unsettled,  though  wilhs^ 
to  do  righL  17.  The  language  of  a  proverb,  meaning  that  forbidden 
delights  are  sweet  and  pleasant,  as  fruits  of  risk  and  danger.  18.  (C£ 
ch.  a.  18,  19 ;  7.  37). 


CHAPTER  X. 

Ver.  1-32.  Here  begins  the  second  part  of  the  book,  ch.  10-22. 16, 
which,  with  the  third,  ch.  22.  i6,-ch.  25.,  contains  series  of  proverbs 
whose  sense  is  complete  in  one  or  two  verses,  and  which,  having  no 
logical  connection,  admit  of  no  analysis.  The  parallelism  of  chs.  10- 
15.  are  mostly  antithetic ;  and  those  of  chs.  16-22. 16,  svnthetic.  The 
evidences  of  art  in  the  structure  are  very  clear,  and  indicate,  probably, 
a  purpose  of  facilitating  the  labour  of  memorising. 

I-  wise —  [and]  foolish  — as  they  follow  or  reject  the  precepts  of 

wisdom,    maketli . . .  father — or,  gladdens  a  father,    heaviness — 

or,  grief.  2.  treaSlires  .  . .  nothing  —  t.^..  Ill-gotten  gains  give  no 
true  happiness  (cf.  ch.  4.  17  ;  Matthew,  6.  19).  righteousness  —  es- 
pecially beneficeme  (Psalm  112.  9).  death  —  the  greatest  of  all  evils. 
3.  (Cf.  Psalm  37.  16-20).  The  last  clause  is  better :  "  He  will  repel 
the  greedy  desires  of  the  wicked."  4.  maketh  rioh — (cf.  z/\22). 
slack  —  /f/.,  deceitful^  failing  of  its  purpose  (cf.  Hosea,  7. 16).     5.  SOn 

—  as  ch.  I.  8,  xo,  and  often.    Slsepetn — in  indolence,  and  not  for 

rest,    causeth  shaae— i^v.,  is  base  (cf.  ch.  14.  35 ;  17.  2).    6.  bless- 

JngS  —  Ht,^ Praises.  The  last  clause  is  better:  "The  mouth  of  the 
wicked  covereth,  or  concealeth,  violence,  or  mischievous  devices,"  to 
be  executed  in  due  time  (Psalm  5.  9 ;  10.  7 ;  Romans,  3.  14),  and 
hence  has  no  praises  (cf.  v,  rif  7.  biSSSed  *- /iV.,  for  a  blessing,  or 
praise,  shall  rot  —  AV.,  be  worm-eaten,  useless  and  disgusting.  8. 
wise,  etc.  —  (cf.'ch.  9.  8,  y,  16V  opposed  to  prating  fool  —  or,  fool  of 
lip  of  wicked  language.  Ikll  —  headlong,  suddenly.  9.  pervertoth 
his  vray  —  acts  deceitfully.  knOWn  —  discovered  and  punished.  10. 
Two  vices  contrasted  ;  hypocrisy,  or  insinuating  evil  against  pne  (ch. 
6.  13 ;  Psalm  35.  19),  and  rashness  of  speech.  In  each  case,  the  re- 
sults are  on  the  evil  doers.  11.  a  WSll  —  or,  source  of  good  to  him- 
self and  others  (John  7.  37,  38).     On  last  clause  cf.  v,  6.     12.  strlfBS 

—  or,  litigations.  COVereth  —  by  forgiveness  and  forbearance.  13. 
la  the  lips  .  . .  found  —  hence,  not  t^aten,  as  the  wicked-speaking 

fool  void  of  understanding — (ch.  6. 32 ;  7. 7).  14.  lay  up  knowl- 
edge —  »>.,  as  treasures  for  good  use.    MOttth  . . .  destruction  —  or, 

as  to  the  mouth,  etc.,  destruction  is  near ;  they  expose  themselves  to 
evil  by  prating.  15.  Both  by  trusting  in  "uncertain  riches"  (i  Tim- 
othy, 6.  17),  or  by  the  evils  of  poverty  (ch.  30.  9),  men,  not  fearing  God, 
fall  into  dangers.  16.  The  industry  of  the  righteous  is  alone  truly 
successful,  while  the  earnings  of  the  wicked  tempt  and  lead  to  sin. 
17.  keepeth  —  observes  (ch.  3.  18  ;  4.  22).  rofuseth  —  or,  turns  from 
reproof,  which  might  direct  him  aright.     18.  Both  vices  must  one  day 

be  known  and  punished,  and  hence  their  folly.    19.  Much  s*>eech  in* 
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▼olves  risk  of  sin  ;  hence  the  wisdom  of  restraining  the  tongue  (Psalm 
39.  I ;  James,  i.  26).  20.  Right  speech  is  the  fruit  of  a  good  heart, 
but  the  wicked  show  theirs  to  be  useless.  21.  The  fool  not  only  fails 
to  benefit  others,  as  do  the  righteous,  but  procure  their  own  rain  (cf. 
V,  II,  17 ;  Hosea,  4. 6).  22.  It  maketh,  etc. —  it  is  emphatic.  Riches 
from  God  are  without  the  sorrow  of  ill-gotten  wealth  (cf.  Ecclesiastes, 
2.  21-23 ;  I  Timothy,  6.  9,  10,  17).  23.  Sin  is  the  pleasure  of  the 
wicked;  wisdom  that  of  the  good,  24.  it — the  very  thing.  The 
wicked  get  dreaded  evil ;  the  righteous,  desired  good.  25.  (Cf.  Psalm 
I-  4 :  37-  9>  10,  36).  righteous . . .  fbundation —well  laid  and  firm 
(Matthew,  7.  24,  25).  26.  <>.,  causes  vexation.  27.  (Cf  ch.  9.  11 ; 
Psalm  55.  23).  28.  glailaOM  —  in  confidence  of  realising  it.  ex- 
IMCtation  . .  .  peritb  —  in  disappointment.  29.  The  way,  etc. —  »>., 
God's  providence  sustains  the  nghieous,  and  overthrows  the  wicked 
(Hosea,  14.  9).  30.  (Cf.  ch.  12.  3  ;  Psalm  37.  9-1 1 ;  102.  28.  eartb 
—  or,  land  of  promise.  31.  faringeth  fbrth  —  /»/.,  germinates  as  a 
plant  froward — (cf  ch.  2.  12,  14).  cut  off — as  an  unproductive 
plant.  32.  l(Mwn  —  regard  and  provide  for  (Psalm  I.  6).  froward- 
aeas  —  all  kinds  of  deceit  and  ill-nature.    The  word  is  plural. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Ver.  1-31.     X.  (Cf.  Margin),    The  Hebrews  used  stones  for  weights. 

tliat  —  complete  in  measure.    2.    Self-conceit  is  unteachable ;  the 
tumble  grow  wise  (cf.  ch.  16.  18  ;  18.  12).    3.  guidO — to  lead,  as  a 
shepherd  (ch.  6.  37;    Psalm  78.   52).     perverseness  —  ill-nature. 

deairoy — with  violence.    4.  (Cf.  ch.  10.  2).    wrath — f>.,  of  God, 

5.  direct — or,  make  plain ;  wicked  ways  are  not  plain  (ch.  13.  17). 

6.  deliver  them  — 1>.,  from  evil,  which  the  wicked  suffer  by  their  own 
doings  (ch.  5.  22;  Psalm  9.  16).  7.  expectation  ...  perish  —  for 
death  cuts  short  all  his  plans  (Luke,  16.  25).  hope  Of  unJust— bet- 
ter,  '*  hope  of  wealth,"  or  power  (cf.  Isaii^,  40.  29,  Hebrew).  This 
gives  an  advance  on  the  sentiment  of  the  first  clause.  Even  hopes  of 
gain  die  with  him.  8.  Perhaps  the  trouble  prepared  by  the  wicked, 
and  which  he  inherits  (cf.  v.  6).  9.  (Cf.  Psalm  35«  16 ;  Daniel,  ii.  32). 
The  just  is  saved  by  superior  discernment.  10,  11.  The  last  may  be 
a  reason  for  the  first.  Together,  they  set  forth  the  relative  moral 
worth  of  good  and  bad  men.  By  the  blessing  —  implying  active 
benevolence,  despiseth  —  or,  reviles,  a  course  contrasted  with  the 
prudent  silence  of  the  wise,  bsldeth  hIS  peace  —  as  if  neither  hear- 
ing nor  telling.  13.  talebearer  —  (cf.  Margiri),  one  trading  as  a  ped- 
lar in  scandal,  whose  propensity  to  talk  leads  him  to  betray  confidence. 
14.  counsel  —  the  art  of  governing  (ch.  i.  5).  COUnseHors  —  /tV.,  one 
giving  counsel;  the  participle  used  as  a  collective.  15.  (Cf.  ch.  6.  i). 
SUrefiship  —  (cf  Margiri),  the  actors  put  for  the  action,  wjtiich  may 
be  lawfully  hated.  16.  retain  —  or  A/.,  lay  hold  of  as  a  support. 
Honour  is  to  a  feeble  woman  thus  as  valuable  as  riches  to  men.  17. 
Bierciful  —  kind  to  others ;  opposed  to  cruel.  Such  benefit  them- 
selves by  doing  good  to  others  (cf.  ch.  24.  5),  while  the  cruel  injure 
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themselves  as  well  as  others,  flesh  —  t.^.,  his  body,  by  penuriousness 
(Colossians,  2.  23).  18.  a  deoeltful  work  —  or,  wages,  which  fail  to 
satisfy,  or  flee  away  (ch.  10.  2  ;  23.  5).  Mre  rewafll  — or,  gain,  as 
from  trading  (Hosea,  la  12 ;  Galatians,  6.  8,  9).  19.  Inference  from 
V.  18,  (cf.  V.  5,  6 ;  ch.  ID.  16).  20.  (Cf.  v,  5).  frowtrd  —  as  ch.  2. 15, 
opposed  to  the  simplicity  and  parity  of  the  -upright,  !■  their  way — 
or,  conduct.  21.  The  combined  power  of  the  wicked  cannot  free 
them  from  just  punishment,  while  the  unaided  children  of  the  right- 
eous find  deliverance  by  reason  of  their  pious  relationship  (Psalm  37. 

25,  26).  22.  Jewels  were  often  suspended  from  the  n*se  (Genesis,  24. 
47  ;  Isaiah,  3.  21).  Thus  adorned,  a  hog  disgusts  less  than  a  fair  and 
indiiscreet  woman.  23.  (Cf.  ch.  10.  28).  The  wrath  is  that  of  God. 
24-31.  The  scope  of  tiie  whole  is  a  comment  on  v.  23.  Thus  liberal- 
ity (v.  24),  by  God's  blessing,  secures  increase,  while  penuriousness, 
instead  of  expected  gain,  procures  poverty.  25.  liberal  SOUl  —  (cf. 
Margin),  Made  M — ^prospers  (ch.  28.  25;  Deuteronomy,  32.  15; 
Luke,  6.  38).    watereth  .  . .  watered  —  a  common  figure  for  blessing. 

26.  Another  example  of  the  truth  of  v.  23  ;  the  miser  loses  reputation, 
though  he  saves  com.    eellf  th  It  —  i.e.^  at  a  fair  price.     27.    good 

[and]  viachief  — 1>.,  of  others,    procureth  . . .  aeeaeth  —  implying 

success.    28.  (CC  ch.  10. 'is  ;  Psalm  49.  6 ;  i  Timothy,  6. 17).    rlotlt- 

eoaa . . .  braneh — (Psalm  x.  3;  Jeremiah,  17.  8)    29.   troufaletli 

—  as  ch.  15.  27,  explains,  by  greediness  for  gain  (cf.  v,  17).  InherK 
. . .  wind  —  even  successjful,  his  gains  are  of  no  real  value.  So  the 
fool,  thus  acting,  either  comes  to  poverty,  or  heaps  up  for  others.  30. 
a  tree  of  life  —  blessings  to  others  proceed  from  the  works  of  the 
righteous  (ch.  3.  18).  winneth  tOUlS  — (cf.  Margin)^  to  do  them  good 
as  opposed  to  ch.  6.  25  ;  Ezekiel,  13.  18  ;  (pf.  Luke,  5.  10^.  31.  Be- 
Inld  —  Thus  calling  attention  to  the  illustrations  (cf.  v.  23),  the  senti- 
ment of  which  is  confirmed  even  in  time,  not  excluding  future  resi^utis 
and  punishments. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Ver.  1-28.     i.  loveth  idiowledge — as  the  fruit  of  instruction  or 
training  (ch.  I.  2).     hateth  reproof—  (oh.  10.  17).    briltieh  —  stupid, 

regardless  of  his  own  welfare  (Psalm  49.  10 ;  73.  22).  3.  Wickedness 
cannot  give  permanent  prosperity.  rOOt .  .  .  not  be  mOVed  —  firm  as 
a  flourishing  tree— (Psalm  I.  3  ;  15.  5  ;  Jeremiah,  17.  8).  4.  a  vlrtH- 
OVa  woman  —  in  the  wide  sense  of  well  disposed  to  all  moral  duties 

(ch.  31. 10).    Riaketh  ashamed — tV.,  by  misconduct,    rottenness  — 

an  incurable  evil.  5.  thOUgbtS  —  or,  purposes,  are  right —  lit.,  are 
iudgment^  ije,^  true  decisions.  COOnselS  —  (cf.  ch.  11.  14).  deceit  — 
contrary  to  truth  and  honesty.  6.  The  WOrds  —  or,  expressed  designs 
of  the  wicked  are  for  evil  purposes,  the  mouth  —  or,  words  of  the 
righteous  delivering  instead  of  ensnaring  men.  7.  Such  conduct 
brings  a  proper  return,  by  the  destruction  of  the  wicked  and  well 
being  of  the  righteous  and  his  family.  8.  despised  —  as  opposed  to 
commended  (ch.  Ii.  12).    perverse  heart  —  or,  wicked  principles,  as 
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• 
opposed  to  one  of  wisdom.    9.  d68pised — held  in  little  repute,  ob- 
scure (i  Samuel,  18.  23;    Isaiah,  3.  5).     hath  a  servant  —  implying 
some  means  of  h6nest  living,     honoureth  himself —  is  self-conceitedl 

zo.  regardeth  —  /i/..  knoweth,  (Psalm  I.  6).    merciee . . .  omel  — 

as  acts  of  compassion  ungraciously  rendered  to  the  needy.  The 
righteous  more  regards  a  beast  than  the  wicked  a  man.  1 1.  The 
idler's  fate  is  the  result  of  indolence  and  want  of  principle  (ch.  6.  32 ; 
7.  7).  12.  The  wicked  . . .  evil  —  They  love  the  crafty  arts  of  dece^ 
tion.  the  root . .  .  (fk'Uit) —  their  own  resources  supply  them ;  or,  it 
may  be  rendered :  *♦  He  (God)  giveth,  or  sets  ^Ezekief,  17.  22),  the  root 
of  the  righteous/'  and  hence  it  is  firm  ;  or,  tne  verb  is  impersonal : 
"As  to  the  root,  etc.,  it  is  firm"  (ch.  17.  i^).  13,  14.  The  sentiment 
expanded.  While  the  wicked,  such  as  liars,  flatterers,  etc.,  fall* by 
their  own  words,  the  righteous  are  unhurt.  Their  good  conduct  makes 
friends,  and  God  rewards  them.  15.  The  way  .  . .  eyOS  —  The  fool 
is  self-conceited  (cf.  z^.  i ;  ch.  i.  32  ;  10. 17  ;  James,  3. 17).  16.  prud- 
ent . .  .  shame  —  he  is  slow  to  denounce  his  insulters  (Tames,  I.  19.) 
18.  speaketh  —  Ut.^  speaketk  hastily^  or  indiscreetly  (Psalm  106.  33), 
as  an  angry  man  retorts  harsh  and  provoking  invectives,  tongue  .  . . 
health  —  by  soothing  and  gentle  language.  19.  Words  of  truth  are 
consistent,  and  stand  all  tests,  while  lies  are^soon  discovered  and  ex- 
posed. 20.  that  Imagine^ or,  plan  (ch.  3.  29).  They  desien  a  de- 
ceitful course,  to  whidi,  with  all  its  evils  and  dangers  to  others  and 
themselves,  the  happiness  of  peace-makers  is  opposed  (cf.  Matthew,  ^. 
9;  Romans,  12.  18).  21.  nO  evil — (as  Psalm  91.  10),  under  Gods 
wise  limitations  (Romans,  8.  28).  mlschlef — as  penal  evil.  22.  deal 
truly  —  or,  faithfully,  f>.,  according  to  promises  (cf.  John,  3.  21).     23. 

concealeth  —  by  his  modesty  (ch.  la  14;  11. 13).    heart . . .  pro- 

Ciaimeth  — as  his  lips  speak  his  thoughts  (cf.  Ecclesiastes,  10.  3).  24. 
slothful  —  (cf.  Afargin)^  so  called  because  he  fails  to  meet  his  prom- 
ises, under  tribute  —  not  denoting  legal  taxes,  but  the  obligation  of 
dependence.  25.  a  goOd  WOrd  —  one  of  comfort  26.  more  exooll- 
eni  (cf.  Margin\  or,  more  successful,  while  the  wicked  fail ;  or,  we 
may  read  it :  "  The  righteous  guides  his  friend,  but,"  etc.,  1.^.,  The 
ability  of  the  righteous  to  aid  others  is  contrasted  with  the  ruin  to 
which  the  way  of  the  wicked  leads  themselves.  27.  (Cf.  v,  24).  tOOk 
in  hunting  —  or,  his  venison.  He  does  not  improve  his  advantages. 
the  substance  . . .  precious  —  or,  the  wealth  of  a  man  of  honour  is 
being  diligent,  or  diligence.  preclOUS  —  /xA,  honour  (Ecclesiastes,  la 
i).  28.  (Cf.  ch.  8.  8,  20,  etc.).  A  sentiment  often  stated ;  here  first 
affirmatively,  then  negatively. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

Ver.  1-25.  x.  Cf.  ch.  6. 1-5 ;  10.  i,  17).  2.  shall  eat— 1.^.,  ob- 
tain (ch.  12. 14).  transgressors  —  as  ch.  2. 22.  violence  —  or,  mis- 
chief to  themselves.  3.  He  .  .  .  mouth  .  .  .  life  —  Because  evil 
speeches  may  provoke  violence  from  others.    On  last  clause  cf.  ch.  10, 

14.  4.   (Cf.  ch.  12.  II,  27).    5-  Loathsome  .  •  •  shame — better* 
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ouiseth  shame  and  reproach  (cf.  ch.  19^  26),  by  slander,  etCy  which 
the  righteous  hates.  6.  A  sentiment  of  frequent  recurrence,  that  piety 
benefits,  and  sin  injures.  7.  In  opposite  ways  men  act  hypocritically 
for  gain  of  honour,  or  wealth.  8.  Riches  save  some  from  punishment^ 
while  others  suffer  because  they  will  not  heed  the  rebuke  of  sloth, 
which  makes  and  keeps  them  poor.  9.  light  [and]  lamp  —  prosperity  ; 
the  first,  the  greater,  and  it  rejolooth  —  or,  bums  brightly,  or  con> 
tinnes,  while  the  other,  at  best  small,  soon  fails.  10.  The  obstinacy 
which  attends  self-conceit,  produces  contention,  which,  the  well  ad- 
vised, thus  evincing  modesty,  avoid,  ii.  by  vaaity  —  or,  nothingness, 
(V.,  which  is  vain  or  useless  to  the  public  (as  card  playing  and  similar 
vices.)  gatiiereth  .  .  .  labour— (cf.  Margin),  little  bv  little,  labor- 
iously.  12.  daaire  OOmeth  —  is  realised,  a  tree  of  InO  —  or,  cause 
of  happmess.  13.  the  WOnI — /.^..  of  advice,  or,  instruction  (cf.  ch. 
10.  27  ;  II.  31).  14.  (Cf.  ch,  10.  11).  fbuntain  —  or,  source  of  life. 
to  depart  —  (cf.  ch.  i.  2-4),  or,  for  departing,  etc,  and  so  gives  life. 
15.  Right  perception  amd  action  secures  eoc^  will,  while  evil  ways  are 
difficult  as  a  stony  road.  The  wicked  left  of  God  find  punishment  of 
sin  in  sinning,  hard  —  or,  harsh  (cf.  {Hebrew)  Deuteronomy,  21.  4  ; 
Jeremiah,  5. 15).  16.  dealeth  —  acts  with  foresight,  a  fOOl  .  .  .  fblly 
•v-for  want  of  caution:  17.  A  wiciced  [or,  unfaithful)  fflOSOenger 
ftdletb  into  —  or,  by  mischief,  or  evil,  and  so  his  errand  fails.  Con- 
trasted is  the  character  of  the  faithful,  whose  faithfulness  benefits 
others.  18.  (Cf.  ch.  10.  17  ;  Z2.  i).  19.  Self-denial,  which  fools  will 
not  endure,  is  essential  to  success.  20.  The  benefits  of  good  and 
evils  of  bad  society  are  contrasted.  21.  (Cf.  ch.  Ii.  31).  gOOd  . .  . 
repaid  — or.  He  (God)  will  repay  good.  22.  wealth  ...  joot — 
while  good  men's  estates  remain  m  their  families,  God  so  orders  that 
the  gains  of  sinners  enure  to  the  just  (cf.  ch.  28.  8  ;  Psalm  37.  18,  22, 
26,  etc.).  23.  The  labouring  poor  prosper  more  than  those  who  inju- 
diciously or  wickedly  strive,  by  fraud  and  violence,  to  supersede  the 
necessity  of  lawful  labour.  24.  spareth  —  or,  withholds,  rod  —  of 
correction,  hateth  —  or,  acts  as  if  he  hated  him  (cf.  ch.  3. 12  ;  8.  36^. 
Chasteaeth  . . .  I>etinie8  —  or,  diligentlv  seeks  for  him  all  usefal  disci- 
pline. 25.  The  comparative  temporal  prosperity  of  the  righteous. 
and  wicked,  rather  than  contentment  and  discontent,  is  noted. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Yer.  i-35.  i.  Evenr  Wiee,  etc.— /jV..  The  vnsdoms^.  ch.  9.  I> 
0/  women,  plural,  a  distributive  form  of  speech.  boildOih . . .  hOOSO 
—  increases  wealth,  which  the  foolish,  by  mismanagement,  lessens. 
a.  opriglltnese  —  is  the  fruit  of  fearin^^  God,  as  falsehood  and  ill- 
nature  (ch.  2.  15  ;  3.  32)  of  despising;  him  and  His  law.  3.  rod  of 
pride  —  «V.,  the  punishment  of  pride,  which  they  evince  by  their 
words.  The  woras  of  the  wise  procure  good  to  them.  4.  cHb  ia 
clean  —  or  empty  ;  so  "  cleanness  of  teeth  "  denotes  want  of  food  (cf. 
Amos,  4.  6.).  Men  get  the  proper  fruit  of  their  doings  (Galatians,  6. 
7).     5.  A  niithfbl  Witnese,  etc.— One  tested  to  be  such,     utter  [or 
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breathe  out,]  lies  —  *./.,  habitually  lies  (ch.  6.  19 ;  cf.  Acts,  9.  i).  Or 
the  sense  is'  that  habitual  truthfulness,  or  lying,  will  be  evinced  in 
witness-bearing.  6.  An  humble,  teachable  spirit  succeeds  in  seeking 
(ch.  8.  9 ;  John,  7.  17 ;  James,  i.  5,  6).  7.  Avoid  the  society  of 
those  who  cannot  teach  you.  8.  Appearances  deceive  the  thought- 
less, but  the  prudent  discriminate.  9.  F00I8  . . .  Sin  —  or,  Sin 
deludes  fools.  righteouS  .  .  .  favour—!./.,  of  God,  instead  of  the 
punishment  of  sin.  10.  Each  one  best  knows  his  own  sorrows  or 
joys.  II.  (Cf.  ch.  12.  7).  The  contrast  of  the  whole  is  enhanced  by 
that  of  house  and  tabernacle^  a  permanent  and  a  temporary  dwelling. 
12.  end  thereof —  or,  reward,  what  results  (cf.  ch.  5.  4).  way8  Of 
death  —  leading  to  it.  13.  The  preceding  sentiment  illustrated  by 
the  disappointments  of  a  wicked  or  untimely  joy.      14.  filled  .  . . 

ways  — receive  retribution  (ch.  i.  31.).    a  good  man  . . .  hlmeelf— 

it/.,  is  away  from  such,  will  not  associate  with  him.  15.  The  Simple 
. , .  word  —  He  is  credulous,  not  from  love,  but  heedlessness  (ch.  13. 
16).  16.  (Cf.  ch.  3.  7  ;  28.  14.).  rageth  —  acts  proudly  and  conceit- 
edly. 17.  He  .  .  .  angry  — A*/.,  short  of  anger  (cf.  V,  29,  opposite 
idea),     man  .  • .  hated  —  i^>,  the  deliberate  evil-doer  is  more  hated 

than  the  rash.    18.  Inherit — as  a  portion  (ch.  3.  35).    are  crowned 

Ht,t  are  surrounded  with  it^  abound  m  it.  19.  Describes  the  humbline 
of  the  wicked  by  the  punishment  their  sins  incur.  20.  This  sad  but 
true  picture  of  human  nature  is  not  given  approvingly,  but  only  as  a 
£eict.  21.  For  such  contempt  of  the  poor  is  contrasted  as  sinful  with 
the  virtuous  compassion  of  the  good.  22.  As  usual,  the  interroga- 
tive  negative  strengthens  the  affirmative,  mercy  and  truth  —  2>., 
God's  (Psalm  57.  3  ;  61.  7.).  23.  labour  — or  painful  diligence,  talk 
. . .  penury  —  idle  and  vain  promises  and  plans.  24.  (Cf.  ch.  3. 
16).  foolishness  .  .  .  folly  —  folly  remains,  or  produces  folly,  has  no 
benefit.  25.  Life  often  depends  on  truth-telhng.  a  deceitful . . . 
lies  —  he  that  breathes  out  lies  is  deceit,  not  to  be  trusted  (v,  5).  26. 
The  blessings  of  piety  descend  to  children  (ch.  13. 22;  20.  7;  Exodus, 
20.  6).  27.  (Cf.  ch.  13.  14).  fear  of  the  Lord  —  or,  law  of  the  wise^ 
is  wisdom  (Psalm  ill.  10).     28.  The   teaching  of  a  true  political 

economy.    20.  slow . . .  Understanding -Hc^-  ^- 17)-    hasty—  (cf.  v, 

17).  exaKetn  folly  —  makes  it  conspicuous,  as  if  delighting  to 
honor  it.  3a  A  SOUnd  heart  —  both  literally  and  figuratively,  a 
source  of  health;  in  the  latter  sense,  opposed  to  the  known  effect  of 
evil  passions  on  health.  31.  reproacheth  hIS  Maker  —  who  is  the 
God  of  such  as  well  as  of  the  rich  (ch.  22.  2;  Job,  31.  15;  and 
specially  i  Samuel,  2.  8;  Psalm  T13.  7).  32.  driven  —  or  thrust  out 
violently  (c£  Psabn  35.  5,  6).  hath  hope  —  or,  trusteth,  (ch.  lo.  i;  11. 
4;  Psalm  2.  12),  implying  assurance  of  help.  33.  resteth  —  pre- 
served in  quietness  for  use,  while  fools  blazon  their  folly  (ch.  12.  23; 

13. 16).    34.  Righteousness  — just  principles  and  actions,   exaltetb 

—  raises  to  honor,  is  a  reproach  —  or,  brings  on  them  the  ill-will 
of  others  (cf.  ch.  13.  6).  35.  wise  —  discreet,  or  prudent  causiBth 
shame  —  ^ch.  lo.  5;  12.  4)  acts  basely. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Ver.  1-33.  I.  soft  —  tender  or  gentle,  tumeth  . . .  Wrath  —  from 
any  one.  stir  up  —  as  a  smouldering  Bre  is  excited.  2.  ttS9th  .  .  . 
an^kt  —  commends  knowledge  by  its  proper  use.  poursth  OUt  — 
utters  abundantly  (ch.  12.  23),  and  so  disgusts  others.     3.  beholding 

—  watching  (cf.  ch.  5.  21;  Psalm  66.  7).  4.  A  wholesome  tOligue  — 
(cf.  Margin)^  pacifying  and  soo;.hing  language,  tree  of  life  —  (ch.  3. 
18;  iz.  30).  pervereeness  therein  —  cross,  ill-natured  language. 
kreacll  .  .  .  spirit  —  (cf.  Isaiah,  65.  14.  Hebr€w\  grieves,  instead  of 
appeasing.  5.  (Cf.  ch.  4.  i;  10.  17;  13.  1-18).  IS  prudent  —  acts 
discreetly.  6.  treasure — implying  utility,  trouble  —  vexation  and 
affliction.  7.  (Cf.  ch.  10.  20,  21).  heart .  .  .  not  80  —  not  right,  or 
Tain.  8,  9.  The  SacrHlce  [and]  prayer  —  are  acts  of  worship. 
way  [and]  fbliowetll  .  .  .  righteousness  —  denote  conduct.  God's 
icgara  for  the  worship  and  deeds  of  the  righteous  and  wicked 
respectively,  so  stated  Psalm  50.  17;  Isaiah  z.  11.  10.  (Cf.  ch.  lo. 
17).  the  way —  that  in  which  God  would  have  him  to  go  (ch.  2.  13; 
Psalm  119.  if.  II.  Hell  —  (Psalm  16.  10).  destruction  —  or,  abad- 
don,  the  place  of  the  destroyer.  All  the  unseen  world  is  open  to 
God,  much  more  men's  hearts.     12.  (Cf.  ch.  9.  8).     go  untO  the  wiSO 

—  to  be  instructed.  13.  maketh  .  .  .  countenance  —  or  benefits  the 
countenance,  spirit  is  broken  —  and  so  the  countenance  is  sad. 
14.  (Cf.  ch.  10.  21,  32).  The  wise  grow  wiser,  the  fools  more  foolish 
(du  9^  9).  15.  The  state  of  the  heart  governs  the  outward  condi- 
tion, evil  —  sad^  cont tasted  with  the  cheerfulness  of  a  feast.  16. 
trouble  —  ac;itation,  iaiplying  the  anxieties  and  perplexities  attend- 
ing  wealth  held  by  worldlings  (ch.  16.  18;  i  Timothy.  6.  6).  17. 
rflMer  [or  allowance  (2  Kings,  25.  30)]^  (of  herbs)— and  that  the 
plainest,  and  hatred— (cf.  ch.  10.  12.  18).  18.  (Cf.  ch.  14.  29;  16. 
32).  19.  The  difficulties  of  the  slothful  result  from  want  of  ener^; 
die  righteous  find  a  plain  [and  open]  way  —  /iV.,  a  highway y  by  dili- 
gence (I  Samuel,  10.  7;  Psalm  i.  3).  20.  (Cf.  ch.  10.  i).  21.  walketh 
HprigMly  —  and  so  finds  his  joy  (di.  3.  6;  10.  23).  22.  WitllOUt 
OOUnoei  —  or,  deliberation,  implying  a  wise  deference  to  the  opinions 
of  the  wise  and  good,  contrasted  with  rashness.  23.  Good  advice 
blesfises  the  giver  and  receivei;  24.  (Cf.  Colossians,  3.  2).  Holy 
purposes  prevent  sinning,  and  so  its  evils.  25.  The  most  desolate 
who  have  God's  aid,  have  more  permanent  good  than  the  self-reliant 
sinner  (ch.  2.  23;  la.  7).  border  —  or  boundary  for  possessions 
(Psalm  78.  54).  26.  are  pleasant  words  —  »>.,  pleasing  to  God  (ch. 
8.  8,  o).  27.  (Cf.  ch.  II.  17).  Avarice  brings  trouble  to  him  and  his. 
haletn  gifts  —  or,  bribes,  (Exodus,  23.  8;  Psalm  15.  5),  and  is  not 
avaricious.  28.  (Cf.  v.  14;  dh.  10.  ii).  Caution  is  the  fruit  of  wisdom; 
nshness  of  folly.    29.  Tar  .  .  .  Wickod — in   His  love  and  favour 

(Psalm  22.  11;  119. 155).    30.  Ilgbtof  the  eyes  — (ch.  13.9).    What 

gives  light  rejoiceth  the  heart,  by  relieving  from  anxiety  as  to  our 
course,  so  good  report—  or,  doctrine  (Isaiah,  28.  9;  53-  !)•  maketh 
. . .  fot  —  or,  gives  prosperity  (ch.  3.  13-17;  9.  ii).  The  last  clause  is 
iUnstimted  by  the  hrst.    31,  32.  (Cf.  ch.  10.  17).     reprOOf  cf  life  — 
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which  leads  to  life,  abideth  .  . .  wlse  —  is  numbered  among  them. 
refyseth  —  or  neglects,  passes  by  (ch.  I.  25;  4.  15).  despiseth  .  .  » 
Mill  —  so  acts  as  if  esteeming  its  interests  of  no  value.  33.  Th6  f6ar 
. .  .  wisdom  — wisdom  instructs  in  true  piety,  before  . . .  huillility 
^(cf.  Luke,  34.  36;  3  Peter,  I.  ii);  opposite  (cf.  ch.  16.  18). 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Ver.  1-33.    x.  preparations  —  or,  schemes.    In  man  — or  AV.,  u 

man,  belon^ng  or  pertaining  to  him.  the  answer  . .  .  Lord  —  the 
efficient  ordermg  is  from  God.  **  Man  proposes;  God  disposes."  2' 
clean  —  or,  faultless,  iveigheth — or,  tries,  judges,  implying  that 
they  are  faulty  (ch.  21.  2;  24.  12).  3.  (Cf.  Margin).  Rely  on  God 
for  success  to  your  lawful  purposes.  4.  for  himself — or,  "for  its 
answer,  or  purpose,"  i^.,  according  to  God's  plan;  the  wicked  are  for 
the  day  of  evil  (Psalm  49.  5;  Jeremiah,  17.  18).  sinning  and  suffering 
answer  to  each  other,  are  indissolubly  united.  5.  (Cf.  ch.  3.  32).  6. 
By  mercy  and  truth  —  »>.,  God's  (Psalm  85.  10),  He  effects  the 
atonement,  or  covering  of  sin  ;  and  the  principles  of  true  piety  incline 
men  to  depart  from  evil ;  or,  mercy  and  trnfA  may  be  man's,  indicative 
of  the  gracious  tempers  which  work  instrumentality  in  procuring  par- 
don.  purged — expiated  (  as  Leviticus,  16.  33  ;  Isaiah,  27. 9,  Hebrew), 
7.  Persecutions,  of  course,  excepted.  8.  (Cf.  ch.  15.  6,  16,  17.).  9. 
(Cf.  V,  3).  directeth — establisheth.  10.  The  last  clause  depends  on 
the  first,  expressing  the  importance  of  equity  in  decisions,  so  authori« 
tative.  II.  are  the  Lord's  ...  his  work — tj.,  what  He  has  ordered, 
and  hence  should  be  observed  by  men.  12.  Rulers  are  rightly 
expected,  by  their  position,  to  hate  evil ;  for  their  power  is  sustained 
by  righteousness.  1 3.  A  specification  of  the  general  sentiment  of  v, 
12.  14,  15.  This  wrath,  so  terrible  and  certain,  like  messenoers  of 
death  (i  Kings,  2.  25).  can  be  appeased  by  the  wise,  light  Of  ...  . 
countenance — favo  ir  (Psalm  4.  6).  life— preserves  it,  or  gives  bless* 
ings  which  make  it  valuable,  the  latter  rain — fell  just  before  har- 
vest, and  matured  the  crop ;  hence  specially  valuable  (Deuteronomy, 
II.  14).  16.  (Cf.  ch.  3.  16 ;  4.  5).  17.  The  highway— A  common, 
plain  road,  represents  the  habitual  course  of  the  righteous  to  depart- 
ing from  evil,  keopeth  —  or,  observes.  18,  19.  /Cf.  ch.  15.  33), 
Haughtiness  and  pride  imply  self-confidence,  which  produces  care- 
lessness, and  hence  the  fall — lit,  sliding,  divide  the  Spoll — 1>.,  con- 
quer. Avoid  the  society  of  the  proud  (James,  4.  6).  20.  handleth  a 
matter — or,  wisely  considers  the  word,  j>.,  of  God  (cf.  ch.  13.  13). 

trusteth— (cf.  Psalm  2.  12;  118.  8,  0).    21.  wlso  in  heart— who 

rightly  consider  duty.  SUfCetneSS  Of  the  lips — eloquent  discourse, 
persuades  and  instructs  others.  22.  Understanding — or,  discretion 
is  a  constant  source  of  blessing  (ch.  13.  14),  benefiting  others;  but 
fools'  best  efforts  are  folly.  23.  The  heart  is  the  source  of  wisdom 
flowing  from  the  mouth.  24.  (Cf.  ch.  15.  26).  Gentle,  kind  words, 
by  soothing  the  mind,  give  the  body  health.  25.  (Cf.  ch.  14.  2.)  26. 
Diligence  is  a  duty  due  to  one's  self,  for  his  wants  require  labour. 
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27.  ungodly  man — (cf.  ch.  6.  12).    diggeth  np  evil — labours  for  it 

in  his  Ii|l8  ....  ftre — his  words  are  culminating  (James,  3.  6).  28. 
(Cf.  ch.  6.  14 ;  10.  31).  whisperer — prater,  tale-beaaer  (ch.  18.  8 ; 
26.   so).       29b     violent    man  —  or,   man    of   mischief    (ch.   3.   31). 

enticeth— (ch.  10).     3a    He  shutteth  his  eyes — denoting  deep 

thought  (Psalm  64.  6).  moving  [or  biting]  his  lips — a  determined 
purpose  (ch.  6.  13).  31.  (Cf.  ch.  20.  29).  IT — or,  which  may  be  sup- 
plied properly,  or  without  it  ;  the  sense  is  as  ch.  3.  16  ;  4.  10,  that 
piety  is  blessed  with  long  life.  32.  (Cf.  ch.  14.  29).  talieth  a  Clty 
— ijt^  by  fighting.  33.  Seemingly  the  most  fortuitous  events  are 
ordered  by  God. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

Yer.  1-28.     z.  Saerilloes — or,  feasts  made  with  part  of  them  (ch. 
7.  14 ;  Leviticus,  2.  3  ;  7.  31).    with— or,  lit^  of,    stHfe — its  product, 

or  attendant  2.  (Cf.  ch.  14. 35).  eauseth  Shame— <ch.  10.  5).  shall 

.  .  •  lnheritanCO---f.^.,  share  a  brother's  part  (cf.  Numbers,  27.  4,  7) 
3.  God  only  knows,  as  He  tries  (Psalm  12.  6 ;  66.  10)  the  heart.  4. 
Wiclced  doers  and  speakers  alike  delight  in  calumny.  5.  (Cf.  ch.  14. 
31).  glad  at  oalamities — rejoicing  in  others'  evil.  Such  are  rightly 
punished  by  God  who  knows  their  hearts.  6.  Prolonged  posterity 
is  a  blessing,  its  cutting  off,  a  curse  (ch.  13.  32;  Psalm  109.  13-15), 
hence  diildren  may  glory  in  a  virtuous  ancestry.  7.  Excellent  speech 
— (C£  Margin),  Such  language  as  ill  suits  a  fool,  as  lying  (ought  to 
suit)  a  prince  (ch.  16.  12.  13).  8.  One  so  corrupt  as  to  take  a  bribe 
evinces  his  high  estimate  of  it  by  subjection  to  its  influence  (ch.  18. 
16 ;  19.  6).  9.  seeketh  love— (<^-  Margin).  The  contrast  is  between 
the  peacemaker  and  tale-bearer.  10.  Reproof  more  affects  the  wise, 
than  severe  scourging  fools.  11.  Such  meet  just  retribution  (i  Kings, 
2.  25).  a  cruel  messenger — one  to  inflict  it.  12.  They  are  less 
rational  in  anger  than  wild  beasts.  13.  (Cf.  Psalm  7.  4  ;  35.  12).  evIl 
— injury  to  another  (ch.  13.  21).  14.  letteth  . .  water — as  a  breach 
in  a  dam.  before  .  . .  meddled  with — before  strife  has  become  sharp, 
or  by  an  explanation  better  suiting  the  figure,  before  it  rolls  on^  or 
increases.  15.  aiiemination  .  .  .  Lord — as  reversing  his  method  of 
acting  (ch.  3.  32  ;  12.  2).  16.  Though  wealth  cannot  buy  wisdom  for 
those  who  do  not  love  it,  yet  wisdom  procures  wealth  (ch.  3.  16  ;  14. 
24).  17.  To  the  second  of  these  parallel  clauses,  there  is  an  accession 
of  meaning,  >>.,  that  a  brother's  love  is  specially  seen  in  adversity. 
18.  (Cf.  ch.  6. 1-5  ;  IX.  15).  In  the  presence,  4o. — <>.,  he  either  fails 
to  consult  his  friend,  or  to  follow  his  advice.  19.  strife — or,  conten- 
tion is,  and  leads  to,  sin.  he  that  exalteth  his  gate — gratifies  a  vain 
love  of  costly  building.  SOelieth — or,  findeth,  as  if  he  sought  (cf. 
"loveth  death,"  ch.  8.  36).  2a  The  second  clause  advances  on  the 
first  The  ill-natured  fail  of  good,  and  the  caviling  and  fault-finding 
incur  evil.  21.  (Cf.  ch.  23.  24).  Different  words  are  rendered  hyfool. 
both  denoting  stupidity  and  impiety.  22.  (Cf.  ch.  14.  30;  15.  13), 
The  effect  of  the  mind  on  the  boKly  is  well  known,  drieth — as  if  the 
marrow  were  exhausted,    medicine  —  or,  body^  niiich  better  corres- 
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ponds  with  bone.  23.  a  ifXi  . . .  boSORI— money  and  other  valuables 
were  borne  in  a  fold  of  the  garment  called  a  bosom,  to  p€rvert — 1./.» 
by  bribery.  24.  WisdOID  . .  .  hilB— ever  an  object  of  regard,  while  a, 
fool's  affections  are  unsettled.  25.  a  Qrief — or,  cross,  vexation  (of  v, 
21  ;  ch.  10.  i).«  26.  Alao — i.^M  Equally  to  be  avoided  are  other  sins, 
punishing  good  subjects,  or  resisting  good  rulers.  27,  28.  Prudence 
of  speech  is  commended,  an  excellent,  or  calm  spirit,  not  excited  to 
Tain  conversation. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Ver.  1-24.     i.  Throuoh  desire  .  .  .  seeketh  — x>.  seeks  selfish 

gratification,  i liter meddleth  —  wisdom — or,  rudh^s  on  (ch.  17.  14), 
against  all  wisdom^  or  what  is  valuable  (ch.  2.  7).  2.  that  his  heart 
. . .  Itself—*.^.,  takes  pleasure  in  revealing  his  folly  (cf.  ch.  12.  23  ;  15. 
2).  3.  So  surely  are  sin  and  punishment  connected  (ch.  16. 4).  Wicked^ 
for  wickedness^  answers  to  ignominy^  or  the  state  of  such ;  and  con^ 
iempty  the  feeling  of  others  to  them  ;  and  to  reproach^  a  manifestation 
of  contempt.  4.  Wise  speech  is  like  an  exliaustless  stream  of  benefit 
5.  acoept  the  person  (cf.  Psalm  82.  2).  **  It  is  not  good  *'  is  to  be 
supplied  before  to  overthrow.  6,  7.  The  quai  relsome  bring  trouble  on 
themselves.  Their  rash  language  ensnares  them  (ch.  6.  2).  8.  (Cf. 
ch.  16.  28).  as  wounds — not  sustained  by  the  Hebrew ;  better,  as 
**  sweet  tnorsels**  which  men  gladly  swallow,  innermost .  .  .  belly — 
or,  the  mind,  or  heart  (cf.  ch.  20.  27-30 ;  Psalm  22.  14).  9.  One  by 
failing  to  get,  the  other  by  wasting  wealth,  grows  poor,  waster — lit,, 
master  of  wasting^  a  prodigal.  lo.  name  Of  the  Lord — manifested 
perfections  (Psalm  8.  i  ;  20.  2),  as  faithfulness,  power,  mercy,  etc.,  on 
which  men  rely,  is  Safe — lit.,  set  on  high,  out  of  danger  (Psalm  18. 
a;  91.  4).  II.  contrasts  with  v.  10  (cf.  ch.  10.  15).  Such  is  a  vain 
trust  (cf.  PsaUn  73.  6).  12.  (Cf.  ch.  15.  33  ;  16.  18).  13.  Hastv  speech 
evinces  self-conceit,  and  insures  shame  (ch.  26.  12).  14.  inffrmity — 
bodily  sickness,  or  outward  evil.  The  spirit,  which  sustains,  being 
wounded,  no  support  is  left,  except  as  implied  in  God.  15.  (Cf.  ch.  i. 
5,  15,  31).  16.  (Cf.  ch.  17.  8,  23).  Disapproval  of  the  fact  stated  is 
implied.  17.  One-sided  statements  are  not  reliable,  searoheth  — 
thoroughly  (ch.  17.  9,  19).  18.  The  lot — whose  disposal  is  of  God 
(ch.  16.  33),  may,  properly  used,  be  a  right  mode  of  settling  dbputes. 
19.  No  feuds  so  difficult  of  adjustment  as  those  of  relatives ;  hence 
great  care  should  be  used  to  avoid  them.  20.  (Cf.  ch.  12.  14  ;  13.  2). 
Men's  words  are  (he  fruity  or  increase  of  lips,  and  when  good,  benefit 

them,    satisfied  wlth--(cf.  ch.  I.  31 ;  14. 14).    21.  Death  and  life— 

or  The  greatest  evil  and  good,  that  lOVe  it — i.e.,  the  tongue,  or  its 
use  for  good  and  evil,  eat .  .  .  frult— (cf.  v.  19 ;  James,  i.  19).  22. 
The  uid  versions  supply  "  good  "  before  the  "  wife,"  as  the  last  clause, 

and  ch.  19. 14,  imply  (cf.  ch.  31. 10).    23.  the  rich  .  .  .  roughly-— he 

is  tolerated  because  rich,  implying  that  the  estimate  of  men  by  wealth 
is  wrong.  24.  a  man  .  .  .  Triendly — better.  "  a  man  .  .  .  (is)  to,  or 
may  triumph  (Psalm  108.  9),  or  shout  for  ioy  (Psalm  5.  11),  f>.,  may 
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ooDgTatiilate  himself.**  Indeed,  there  is  a  friend  wbo  is  better  than  a 
brother  ;  such  is  the  "  Friend  of  sinners,"  who  may  have  been  before 
the  writer^s  mind. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Ver.  1^28.  i.  (Cf.  ch.  aft.  6.  "  Rich  "  for  *'/wfr  here).  Integrity 
is  better  than  riches  (ch.  15,  16,  l^  ;  16.  8).  2.  The  last  illustrates 
the  first  clause;  Rashness,  the  result  of  ignorance,  brings  trouble.  3. 
Perverietb  .  .  .  way — turns  him  back  from  right  (dk  13.  6 ;  James 
z.  13) ;  and  he  blames  God  for  bis  faahires.  4.  (Cf.  dk.  14.  fl^.  Such 
fiicts  are  often  adduced  with  implied  disapprobation.  5.  (jf.  v.  9, 
where  *'ptrtsk  "  explains  '*  nU  escape"  here  (cf.  Psaim  88.  9,  10).  8. 
(C£  Margin ;  ch.  15.  32.  towth  .  *  .  »Mll  or,  himself,  which  he 
evinces  by  runurding  his  best  interests.  k6epetlh--or,  regards.  la  (Ci 
ch.  17.  7).  The  fooi  is  as  incapable  jof  properly  using  pleasure  as 
knowledge,  yet  for  him  to  have  it  is  less  incongruous  than  the  undue 
devation  cf  servaats.  Let  each  abide  in  his  calling  (i  Corinthians,  7. 
2o)k  II.  (Cf.  ch.  14.  99;  16.  3a).  This  inculcation  of  a  forgiving 
^irit  diows  that  true  religion  is  always  the  same  (Matthew,  5.  32-24.). 
12.  (Cf.  ch.  l6u  14,  15  ;  2a  2).  A  motive  to  submission  to  lawful 
anthority.  13.  odamity— liV.,  calamUiet^  varied  and  many,  tontinual 
#eppill0  a  perpetual  annoyance,  wearing  out  patience.  14.  A  con- 
trast dL  man's  g^fts  and  God's  who,  though  author  of  both  blessings* 
confers  the  latter  by  His  more  special  providence.  Mil— or  but,  im- 
plying that  the  evils  of  v.  13  are  only  avoided  by  Uis  care.  15.  ft 
tap  altep— a  state  of  utter  indifference,    idle  8OIII— or  person  (dL 

ch.  la  4 ;  12.  24).    16.  (Cf.  ch.  xa  17  ;  i3- 13)*    despiMnh  . . .  ivmy 

opposed  to  keeping  or  observing,  neglects  (ch.  16.  17)  (as  unworthy  (x 
reeard)  his  moral  conduct.  17.  (Cf.  ch.  14.  21 ;  Psalm  37.  26.)  hath 
pihf — shown  by  acts  (cf.  Margin.)  18.  (Cf.  ch.  13.  24  ;  23.  13).  M 
M  . . .  Sparef-^'/.,  da  not  Hft  np  thy  soul  (PsaUn  24.  4  ;  I.)  ia,  do 
not  desire  to  his  death  ;  a  caution  to  passionate  parents  against  angry 
diastisement.  x^  Repeated  efforts  of  kindness  are  lost  on  ill-na* 
tared  persons  2a  (Cf.  ch.  13.  18-20).  tatter  end— (ch.  5.  11).  In 
youth  prepare  for  age.  21.  (Cf.  di.  16.  i,  9 ;  Psalm  33.  10,  ii).  The 
failure  ot  man's  cwvices  is  implied.  22.  deslfe— ^>.,  to  do  good, 
indicates  a  kind  disposition  (ch.  11.  23) ;  and  the  poor  thus  affected 
are  better  than  liars,  who  say  and  do  not.  23.  Theftar . .  .  HfiB — (cf, 
ch.  3.  2).  abid»— or  remain  contented  (i  Timothy,  4.  8).  not  vielteil 
. . .  evil — (ch.  la  3  ;  Psalm  37,  25),  as  a  iudgment,  in  which  sense 
out/  is  often  used  (Psahn  89.  32 ;  Jeremiah,  6.  15).  24.  beeei  Ht^ 
a  wido  disk  in  which  the  hand  was  phtnged  in  eating  (Matthew,  26. 
23).  Cf.  ch.  36.  15,  the  sentiment  expressed  with  equal  irony  and 
less  exaggeration.  25.  Such  is  the  benefit  of  reproof,  even  the  «mple 
profit,  much  awie  the  wise.  26.  Unfilial  conduct  often  condemned 
(ch.  17.  ai-25  ;  2a  ao ;  Deuteronomy  21.  18,  21).  27.  Avoid  what- 
ever  leads  from  truth.  28.  uagodiy  wttaaee— (d  Margin),  one  false 
by  bad  prindples  (cf.  ch.  6.  12).  ecorneth  jadaawnt— sets  at  nought 
the  diclffltnr  of  justice,  devoareth — iit.,  swaUoweth,  as  somethiag 
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delightfuL    29.  Their  punishment  is  sure,  fixed,  and  ready  (ct,  ch.  3. 

34 ;  10. 13). 

CHAPTER  XX. 

V6r.  1-30.  I.  mocker — or,  scomer.  Such  men  are  made  by  wine. 
raginQ — or,  boisterous,  as  a  drunkard,  strong  drink — made  by 
spicing  wine  (cf.  Isaiah,  5.  ii,  22);  and  it  may  include  wine,  docelvea 
— lit.y  erringy  or  reeling.  3.  (Cf.  ch.  19.  12).  Men  who  resist  author- 
ity injure  themselves  (Romans,  13.  2).  3.  to  COatO  .  .  .  Strife, 
or  better,  '*  to  dwell  from  or  without  strife,"  denoting  the  hab- 
its of  life,    fool  .  .  .  meddling— (<=^-  i7-  14)-    4*  shall  .  .  .  bef 

— /iV.,  ask  (in  this  sense,  Psalm  109.  10).  5.  oounsol  .  .  .  water — 
>.^.,  deeply  hidden  (ch.  18.  4  ;  Psalm  13.  2).  The  wise  can  discern 
well.  6.  Boasters  are  unreliable.  -  gOOdness — or,  kind  disposition. 
7.  The  conduct  of  good  men  proclaims  their  sound  principles.  God's 
covenant  and  their  good  example  secure  blessing  to  their  children  (ch. 
4.  26;  Psalm  112.  I,  2).  8.  As  ch.  14.  35;  16.  10,  15,  this  is  the 
character  of  a  good  king,  not  of  all  kings.  9.  The  intern^tion  in* 
the  affirmative  strengthens  the  implied  negation  (cf.  Job,  15.  14 ; 
Ecclesiastes,  7.  20).  10.  Various  measures,  impl3dng  that  some  are 
wrong  (cf.  ch.  11.  i ;  16.  ii),  ii.  The  conduct  of  children  even  is 
the  best  test  of  principle  (cf.  Matthew,  7.  16).  12.  Hence,  of  course, 
God  will  know  all  you  do  (Psalm  94.  9).  13.  Activity  and  dili^nce 
contrasted  with  sloth  (ch.  6.  9  ;  10. ;  11).  left .  .  .  poverty— /»/.,  be 
deprived  of  inheritanee.  14.  when  . . .  hlS  Way — implying  that  he 
goes  about  boasting  of  his  bargains.  15.  The  contrast  denotes  the 
greater  value  of  knowledge  (cf.  ch.  3.  14-16).  16.  To  take  the  gar^ 
ment  implies  severe  exaction,  justified  by  the  surety's  rashness., 
a  strange  woman — ^by  some  readmgs,  strangers^  but  the  former  here, 
and  ch.  27.  13,  is  allowable,  and  strengthens  the  sense.  The  dc 
bauchee  is  less  reliable  than  the  merely  careless.  17.  bread . . . 
sweet — either  as  unlawfully  (ch.  9.  17),  or  easily  obtained,  motttb 
. . .  gravel — ^well  expresses  the  pain  and  grief  given  at  last.  18.  (Cf. 
ch.  15.  22).  Be  careful  and  considerate  in  important  plans.  19. 
Those  who  love  to  tell  news  will  hardly  keep  secrets,  flaitereth  . . . 
Ilpa— (cf.  Margin  ;  ch.  i.  10).     meddle  .  . .  nim — lit,^join  or  associate 

with.    20  his  lamfh-(cf.  ch.  13.  9 ;  24.  20).    21.  gotten  hastily — 

contrary  to  God's  providence  (ch.  28.  20),  implying  its  unjust  or  easy- 
attainment  ;  hence  the  man  is  punished,  or  spends  freely  what  he  got 
easily  (cf.  v,  17).  22.  (Cf.  Psalm  27.  14 ;  Romans,  12.  17-19).  23. 
Cf.  V.  10;  ch.  II.  I).  24.  Man's  goings— 4(/.,  Stately  steppings  of  a 
strong  man,  a  man — anv  common  man.  understand  [or,  perceive] 
his  way.  25.  devouretn  .  .  .  holy— or,  better,  who  rashly  speaks 
promises,  or  devotes  what  is  holy,  consecrating  any  thing.  This  suits, 
better  the  last  clause,  which  expresses  a  similar  view  of  the  results  of 

rashly  vowing.    26.  (Cf.  v,  8).   bringeth . . .  over  them— the  wheel 

was  used  for  threshing  grain.  The  figure  denotes  severity  (cf.  Amos, 
I.  3).  27.  The  spirit . . .  Lord — men's  minds  are  God's  gifts,  and  thus 
able  to  search  one  another  (cf.  v,  5  ;  ch.  18.  8.  17  ;  i  Corinthians,  2. 
XI).    28.  (Cf.  dL  3.  3.  *  16.  6,  12).    Each  age  has  its  peculiar  excel- 
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lence  (ch.  i6.  31).  30.  biMeMSS — AV.,  joinings  the  process  of  uniting 
the  edges  of  a  wound  throws  off  purulent  matter.  8trlp68  .  .  .  beHy 
— so  punishment  provides  healing  of  soul  (ch.  18.  8)»  by  deterring 
from  evil  courses. 


'  CHAPTER  XXI. 

Vbt.  1-31.  I.  rivort — ^irrigating  channels  (Psalm  I.  3),  whose  course 
was  easily  turned  (cf.  Deuteronomy,  11.  10).  God  disposes  even 
kings  as  he  pleases  (ch.  16.  9  ;  Psalm  33.  15).  2.  (Cf.  ch.  14.  2  ;  16.  2- 
25).  3.  (Cf.  Psalm  50.  7.15  ;  Isaiah,  i.  11,  12).  4.  hfah  look— (cf. 
Margin;  Psatm  131.  i).  prottll  heart — or,  heart  of  breadth,  one 
that  is  swollen  (cf.  Psalm  loi.  5).  plowinQ — ^better  lamp^  a  frequent 
figure  for  prosperity  (ch.  20.  20),  hence  joy  or  delight.  5.  The  con- 
trast is  between  steady  industry  and  rashness  (cf.  ch.  19.  2).  6.  Th9 
^ettinf— or,  what  is  obtained  (cf.  Job,  7.  2  ;  Jeremiah,  22.  13; 
Hebrew),  VuKy  . . .  to  asdfro — as  fleeting  as  chaff  or  stubble  in  the 
wind  (cf.  ch.  2a  17-21  ;  Psalm  62.  10).  Such  gettings  are  unsatisfac- 
tory, tkttlll . . .  death--act  as  if  they  did  (ch.  8.  36  ;  17. 19).  7.  rob- 
Itory — or,  destruction,  especially  oppression,  of  which  they  are 
authors,  ahall  destroy — Hi.,  cut  with  a  saw  (i  Kings,  7.  9),  t>., 
utterly  ruin  them.  Their  sins  shall  be  visited  on  them  in  kind,  to 
do  JMOgiMIlt — what  is  just  and  right.  8.  of  man — any  one  his  way 
is  opposed'  to  truth  and  also  estranged  from  it.  The  pure  proves 
himself  such  by  his  right  conduct.  9.  corner — a  turret,  or  arbour  on 
the  roof,  brawling — or  contentious,  wide  house — at,,  house  of/eU 
lowskip^  or  large  enough  for  several  families,  10.  So  strongly  does  he 
desire  to  do  evil  (Psalm  10.  3  ;  Ecclesiastes,  8.  11),  that  he  will  not 
«ven  spare  his  friend  if  in  his  way.  11.  (Cf.  ch.  19.  25).  That  which 
the  simple  learn  by  the  terrors  of  punishment,  the  wise  learn  by 
teaching.  12.  (Cf.  Psalm  37.  35-38  ;  73.  17,  20).  hOttSO — family,  or 
interests.  OVSrtbrOWetil--either  supply  God  (cf.  ch.  10.  24),  or  the 
word  is  used  impersonally.  13.  The  principles  of  retribution,  often 
Uught  (cf.  Psalm  18.  26  ;  Matthew,  7.  1-12).  14.  The  effect  of  brib- 
eiy  (ch.  17.  23)  is  enhanced  by  secrecy,  as  the  bribed  person  does  not 
wish  his  motives  n^de  known.  15.  But  the  just  love  right,  and 
need  no  bribes.  The  wicked,  at  last,  meet  destruction,  thoueh  for  a 
time  happy  in  concealing  corruption.  16.  the  Way  Of  Understanding 
— (cf.  ch.  12.  26 ;  14.  22).  remain — 1>.,  rest  as  at  a  journey's  end  ; 
death  will  be  his  unchanging  home.  17.  Costly  luxuries  impoverish. 
18.  (Cf.  ch.  II.  8).  By  suffering  what  they  had  devised  for  the  right* 
eous.  or  brought  on  them,  the  wicked  became  their  ransom,  in  the 
usual  sense  of  substitutes  (cf.  Joshua,  7.  26  ;  Esther,  7.  9).  19.  (Cf. 
V.  9).  wilderness — pasture,  though  uninhabitable  ground  (Psalm  65. 
12).*  20.  The  wise,  by  diligence  and  care,  lay  up  and  increase  wealth, 
while  fools  spend,  lit,,  swcUhwit  up,  greedily.  21.  He  who  tries  to 
act  justly  and  kindly  (Psalm  34.  14)  will  prosper  and  obtain  justice 
and  honour.  22.  "  Wisdom  is  better  than  strength  **  (Ecclesiastes,  7. 
19 ;  9-  is)-  strength  .  .  .  thereof— that  in  which  they  confide.  23. 
<Cf.  ch.   13.   2,  3 ;  James,  3.  6-10).    24.  The  reproachful  name  is 
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deserved  by  those  who  treat  others  with  anger  and  contempt.  25. 
desire — 1>.,  of  ease  and  idleness,  brings  him  to  starvation.  26.  The 
sin  of  covetousness  marks  the  sluggard,  as  the  virtue  of  benevolence 
the  righteous.  27.  God  regards  the  heart,  and  hypocrisy  is  more 
odious  than  open  inconsistency,  wioked  Rlind — or,  design  (ch.  I.  4). 
28.  (Cf.  ch.  19.  5).  that  hearetb — or,  heeds  ^istmction,  and  so  grows 
wise,  speaketh  OOnstantly— or,  sincerely  (cf.  Habakuk,  i.  5),  and 
hence  is  believed  (ch.  12.  19;  James,  i.  19).  29.  hardeneth  hfsfaoe 
— is  obstinate,  directeth  . . .  way—considers  it,  and  acts  advisedly. 
30.  31.  Men's  best  devices  and  reliances  are  vain,  compared  with 
God's,  or  without  His  aid  (ch.  19.  21 ;  Psalm  20.  7  ;  33.  17). 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

Ver.  1-29.  i.  A  good  aaine— (Job,  3a  8,  Hebrews.  Good  is  sup- 
plied here  from  Ecclesiastes,  7.  i.  lovinf  favour-^Kind  regard,  f>., 
of  the  wise  and  good.  2.  Before  God  all  are  on  the  same  footing 
<ch.  14.  31  ;  17.  5).  3.  are  punished — «.^.,  for  their  temerity ;  for 
the  evil  is  not  necessarilv  punitive,  as  the  prudent  might  otherwise 

be  its  objects.    4.  hHmilitY  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord^-are  in  opposi- 

tion  ;  one  produces  the  other.  On  the  results  cf.  ch.  3.  16 ;  8.  18.  5. 
tie  tliat .  . .  them — those  who  properly  watch  over  their  own  souls 
are  thus  preserved  from  the  dangers  which  attend  the  way  of  per- 
verse men  (ch.  16.  17).  6.  Train — Initiate,  or  early  instruct,  the 
way — AV.,  his  way,  that  selected  for  him,»in  which  he  should  go  ;  for 
early  training  secures  habitual  walking  in  it.  7.  The  influence  of 
wealth  sets  aside  moral  distinctions  as  implied,  and,  of  course,  disap- 
proved (cf.  ch.  19.  6  ;  21.  14,  etc).  8.  (Cf.  ch.  11.  18  ;  Psalm  109.  16- 
SO ;  Galatians,  6.  7,  8),  the  rod  .  .  .  ftill— his  power  to  do  evil  will 
l>e  destroyed.  9.  a  bountiftal  eye— 1./.,  a  beneficent  disposition. 
for  he  giveth  .  .  .  poor— his  acts  prove  it.  10.  Caat  oat — or.  Drive 
away.  Scomers  foster  strife  by  taunts  and  revilings.  11.  (Cf.  J/ffr- 
^n).  pureness  of  heart — and  gentle  kind  words  win  favour,  even 
from  kings.  12.  preserve— or,  guard.  Icnowledgo— its  principles 
and  possessors,  overthroweth— utterly  confounds  and  destroys  the 
wicked.  13.  Frivolous  excuses  satisfy  the  indolent  man's  conscience. 
14.  The  mouth— or,  flattering  speeches  (ch.  5.  3  ;  ?•  5)  ensnare  man, 
as  pits,  beasts.  God  makes  their  own  sin  their  punishment.  15.  is 
bonnd — or,  firmly  fixed.  Chastisement  deters  from  crime,  and  so 
leads  to  reformation  of  principle.  16.  These  two  vices  pertain  to  the 
same  selfish  feeling,  and  are  both  deservedly  odious  to  God.  and 
incur  punishment  17.  Here  begins  another  division  of  the  book, 
marked  by  those  encouragements  to  the  pursuit  of  wisdom,  which  are 
found  in  the  earlier  chapters.  It  will  be  observed,  that  from  v.  22,  to 
ch.  24.  12,  the  proverbs  are  generally  expressed  in  two  verses  instead 
of  one  (cf.  Introduction).  18.  These  lessons  must  be  laid  up  in  the 
mind,  and  Jitted,  or  better,  fixed  in  the  lips,  so  as  to  be  ever  ready. 
19.  That .  . .  Lord — This  is  the  design  of  the  instruction.  2a  excel- 
lent tbinQS— or  probably,  of  former  times,    oounssis  and  iinowiedge 
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— both  advice  a^d  instrnction.  3X.  Specially,  he  desires  to  secure 
accuracy,  so  that  his  pupil  may  teach  'others.  22,  23.  Here  follow 
ten  precepts  of  two  rerses  each.  Though  men  fail  to  defend  the 
poor,  Goa  will  (ch.  17.  5  ;  Psalm  12.  5).  ill  the  gate — ^place  of  pub* 
lie  gathering  (Job,  5. 4  ;  Psalm  69.  12).  24.  25.  (Cf.  ch.  2.  12-15  ;  4. 
14)-  a  enare  . . .  soul — the  unsuspecting  are  often  misled  "by  bad 
company.  26.  27.  (Cf.  ch.  6.  I  ;  17.  18).  ehould  he  take,  etc,— /.r., 
the  creditor.  28«  (Cf.  ch.  23.  10).  Do  not  entrench  on  others  (Deu- 
teronomy, 19.  14 ;  27.  17).  29.  Success  rewards  diligence  (ch.  10.  4 ; 
21.  5). 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Ver.  1-35.  1-3.  Avoid  the  dangers  of  gluttony,  put  a  knife — an 
Eastern  figure  for  putting  restraint  on  the '  appetite,  are  deceitful 
neat — though  well  tasted,  injurious.  4,  5,  (Cf.  i  Timothy,  6.  9,  10). 
thine  own  wisdom — which  regards  riches  intrinsically  a  blessing. 
Wilt .  . .  eyee — As  the  eyes  fly  after,  or  seek,  riches,  they  are  not,  i.e,, 
either  become  transitory,  or,  unsatisfying;  fully  expressed  by  their 
flying  away.  6-8.  Beware  of  deceitful  men,  whose  courtesies  even 
you  will  repent  of  having  accepted.  evIl  eye — or,  purpose  (ch.  22. 
9 ;  Deuteronomy,  15.  9  ;  Matthew,  6.  23).  the  morsel  .  .  .  WOrds — 
!>.,  disgusted  with  his  true  character,  all  pleasant  intercourse  will  be 
destroyed.  9.  (Cf.  ch.  9.  8).  "Cast not  your  pearls," etc.  (Matthew, 
7.6).  10,  11.  (Cf.  ch.  22.  22,23).  Redeemer — or,  Avenger  (Leviti- 
cus, 25.  25,  26 ;  Numbers,  35.  12),  hence  Advocate  (Job,  19.  25. 
plead  .  .  thee— (cf.  Job.  31.  21  ;  Psalm  35.  i ;  68.  5).  12.  Here 
begins  another  series  of  precepts.  13.  14.  While  there  is  little  danger 
that  the  use  of  the  "  divine  ordinance  of  the  rod'*  will  produce  bodily 
harm,  there  is  great  hope  of  spiritual  good.  15,  16.  The  pleasure 
afforded  the  teacher  by  the  pupil's  progress  is  a  motive  to  diligence. 
my  reine— (cf.  Psalm  7. 9).  17,  18.  (Cf.  Margin).  The  prosperity  of 
the  wicked  is  short,  an  end — or,  hereafter,  another  time,  when  appa- 
rent inequalities  shall  be  adjusted  (cf.  Psalm  37.  28-38).  19-21. 
nnide  . .  .  way —  or,  direct,  thy  thoughts  to  a  right  course  of  conduct 
(cf.  ch.  4.  4 ;  9.  6).  riotoue  .  . .  flesh — prodigal,  or  eating  more  than 
necessary.  Instead  of  thnr  fleshy  (cf.  Margin)^  better,  *'  flesh  to 
them."  «>.,  used  for  pleasure,  drowehtees — the  dreamy  sleep  of  the 
slothful.  22.  Hearken—*./.,  Obey  (ch.  i.  8  ;  Ephesians,  6.  i).  des- 
pise . . .  old — adults  revere  the  parents  whom,  as  children,  they  once 
obeyed.  23.  Buy — AV.,  Get  (ch.  4.  5).  truth— jgenerally  and  spec- 
ially as  opposed  to  errors  of  all  kinds.  24,  25.  (Cf.  ch.  10.  i  ;  17. 21, 
25).  A  solemn  warning  against  whoredom  and  drunkenness  (Hosea, 
4.  11).  26.  give  .  .  .  heart — This  is  the  address  of  that  divine  Wis- 
dom so  often  presented  (ch.  8.  i ;  9.  3.  etc),  heart — confidence. 
observe — or,  keep,  my  ways — such  as  I  teach  you  (ch.  3.  17  ;  9.  6). 
27,  28.  deep  ditoh — a  narrow  pit,  out  of  which  it  is  hard  to  climb. 
lleth  in  wait — to  ensnare  men  into  the  pit  as  hunters  entrap  game  (cf. 

ch.  22. 14).    increaseth  . .  transgressors— ch.  5.  8-10).    The  vice 

alluded  to  is  peculiarly  hardening  to  the  heart.    20,  30.  This  picture 
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is  often  sadly  realised  now.  mixed  wlne— (cf.ch.  9.  3  ;  Isaiah,  5. 11). 
31.  when . .  .  red — the  colour  denoting  greater  strenMh  of  (cf.  Genesis, 
49.  II  ;  Deuteronomy,  32.  14).  givetn  .  .  .  CUp—/*/.,  ^'wfJ  it  eye,  »>., 
sparkles.  RlOVeth  .  .  .  aright — perhaps  its  foaming*  is  meant.  32. 
The  acute  miseries  resulting  from  drunkenness  contrasted  with  Uie 
temptations.  33,  34.  The  moral  effects  ;  it  inflames  passion  (Genesis, 
19'  31.  35).  lays  open  the  heart,  produces  insensibility  to  the  greatest 
dangers,  and  debars  from  reformation,  under  the  severest  sufferings. 
35.  awake — 1>.,  from  drunkenness  (Genesis,  9.  24).  This  is  the 
liuiguage  rather  of  acts  than  of  the  tongue.  ^ 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Ver.  1-34.  z.  2.  (Cf.  ch.  23.  3,  17 ;  Psalm  37.  i).  ttudleth— medi- 
tateth.  talk  . . .  mischief —  their  expressed  purposes  are  to  do  evil. 
5.  3.  (Cf.  ch.  14.  I  ;  Isaiah,  54.  14).  hOUSe — including  the  family. 
by  knowledge ...  riches  —  (ch.  8.  18;  21.  20).  5,  6.  The  general 
statement  (Ecclesiastes,  9.  16, 18)  is  specially  illustrated  (cf.  ch.  21. 22  ; 
Psalm  144.  i).  7.  (Cf.  ch.  14.  16}.  in  the  gate  —  (Cf.  ch.  22.  22).  8. 
So  called  even  if  he  fails  to  do  evil.  o.  Same  thought  varied.  la 
Lit,y  if  thou  fail  in  the  day  of  straits  (adversity)^  strait  (or  small)  is 
thy  strength,  which  is  then  truly  tested.  11,  12.  Neelect  of  known 
duty  is  sin  (James,  4.  17).  ready  [/iV.,  bowing  down]  XO  be  Siain  —  t. 
^.,  unjustly.  God's  retributive  justice  cannot  be  avoided  by  professed 
ignorance.  13,  14.  As  delicious  food  whets  the  appetite,  so  should 
the  rewards  of  wisdom  excite  us  to  seek  it.  reward  —  Ht.,  after  part, 
theoroper  result  (cf.ch.  23.  18  ;  Psalm  37.  37,  37).  15,  16.  The  plots 
of  the  wicked  against  the  good,  though  partially,  shall  not  be  fully 
successful  (Psalm  37.  24)  ;  while  the  wicked  falling  under  penal  evil, 
find  no  help,  seven  tlmcs  —  often,  or  many  (ch.  6.  16,  31  ;  9.  i).  17, 
18.  Yet  let  none  rejoice  over  the  fate  of  evil  doers,  lest  God  puni^ 
their  wrong  spirit  by  relieving  the  sufferer  (cf.  ch.  17.  5  ;  Job,  31.  29). 
19,20.  (Psalm  37.  I,  38;  18.  28).  candle — or  prosperity,  it  shall 
come  to  an  end  (ch.  13.  9  ;  2a  20).  21,  22.  A  warning  against  impi- 
ety and  resistence  to  lawful  rule  (Romans,  13.  1-7  ;  i  Peter,  2.  17). 
meddle  ...  change  —  (cf.  Margin,  lit,,  mingle  yourself,  avoid  the 
society  of  restless  persons.  tnClr  Calamity,  etc.  —  either  what  God 
and  the  king  inflict,  or  what  changers  and  their  company  suffer :  bet- 
ter the  first.  23.  These  . .  .  wise  —  lit.,  are  of  the  wise,  as  authors 
(cf  Psalms  of  David,  Hebrew),  These  are  the  verses  following,  to  ch. 
25.  to  have  respect  —  lit.,  to  discern  faces,  show  partiality.  24,  25. 
of  which  an  example  is  justifying  the  wicked,  to  which  is  opposed, 
rebuking  him,  which  has  a  blessing.  26.  kIss  hIS  llpS  —  love  and 
obey,  do  homage  (Psalm  2.  12;  Song  of  Solomon,  8.  i).  right 
answer — plain  (ch.  8.9)  words,  opposed  to  deceptive,  or  obscure. 
27.  Prepare  In  the  field  —  i.  e..  Secure  by  diligence,  a  proper  support, 
and  then  build  ;  provide  necessaries,  then  comforts,  to  which  a  house 
rather  pertained,  in  a  mild  climate,  permitting  the  use  of  tents.  28. 
Do  not  speak  even  truth  needlessly  against  any,  and  never  falsehood. 
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ic^  Especially  avoid  retaliation  (Matthew,  5.  43-45  ;  Romans,  12.  17.) 
30,  31.  A  striking  picture  of  the  effects  of  sloth.  32-34.  From  the 
follj  of  the  sluggard  learn  wisdom  (ch.  6.  10,  11). 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Ver.  1-28.  i.  The  chaxacter  of  these  proverbs  sustains  the  title 
(cf.  InitoducHoH),  alSO  —  refers  to  the  tormer  part  of  the  book. 
eopM  Oflt — Ht^  tnmsjerred^ijt^  from  some  other  book  to  this  ;  not 
giyen  from  memory,  l.  God's  nnsearchableness  impresses  us  with 
awe  (cf.  Isaiah,  45.  15  ;  Romans,  11.  33).  But  kings  being  finite, 
should  confer  with  wise  counsellors ;  3.  Ye  wisely  keeping  state 
secrets,  which  to  common  men  are  as  inaccessible  heights  and  dei^hs. 
4,  5.  As  separating  impurities  from  ore  leaves  pure  silver,  so  taking 
from  a  kine  wicked  counsellors  leaves  a  wise  and  beneficent  govern- 
ment. b6rare  —  or,  in  presence  of,  as  courtiers  stood  about  a  king. 
61  7.  Do  not  intrude  into  the  presence  of  the  kin^,  for  the  elevation 
of  the  humble  is  honorable,  but  the  humbling  of  the  proud,  disgrace- 
ful (Luke,  14.  8-10).  8.  (Cf.  ch.  3,  30).  fett . . .  shanw — lest  yon 
do  what  you  ought  not,  when  shamed  by  defeat,  or,  "  lest  thou  art 
shut  out  from  doing  any  thing."  9,  10.  (Cf.  Matthew,  5.  25  ;  Margin), 
86er6t  —  «>.,  of  your  opponent,  for  his  disadvantage,  and  so  you  be 
disgraced,  not  having  discussed  your  difHculties  with  him.  11.  ft 
WOnllltly  —  i^V.,  quickly^  as  wheels  roll,  just  in  time.  The  compari- 
son "  as  apples  . .  silver  "  gives  a  like  sense,  apples,  eta  —  either  real 
apples  of  golden  colour,  in  a  silver  net-work  basket,  or  imitations  on 
silver  embroidery.  12.  Those  who  desire  to  know,  and  do  rightly, 
most  highly  esteem  good  counsel  (ch.  9.  9  ;  15.  31).  The  listening 
ear  is  better  than  one  hung  with  gold.  13.  Snow  from  mountains  was 
flsed  to  cool  drinks  ;  so  refreshing  is  a  faithful  messenger  (ch.  13.  17). 
14.  elouds  —  /*'/.,  vapotirs  (Jeremiah,  la  13),  clouds  only  in  appear- 
ance..  a  false  gift  —  promised,  but  not  given.  15.  Gentleness  and 
kindness  overcome  the  most  powerful  and  obstinate,  long  forbear- 
hig —  or,  slowness  to  anger  (ch.  14.  29  ;  15.  18).  16,  17.  A  compari- 
son,  as  a  surfeit  of  honey  produces  physical  disgust,  so  your  company, 
however  agreeable  in  moderation,  may,  if  excessive,  lead  your  friend 
to  hate  you.  18.  ^  false  witness  is  as  destructive  to  reputation,  as 
sach  weapons  to  the  body  (ch.  34.  28).  beareth  . . .  wttnoSS — A'/., 
answeretk  questions^  as  before  a  judge,  against  his  neighbour.  19. 
Treachery  annoys  as  well  as  deceives.  20.  Not  only  is  the  incongru- 
ity of  songs  (i.e.,  joyful)  and  sadness  meant,  but  an  accession  of  sad- 
ness, by  want  of  sympathy,  is  implied.  21,  22.  (Cf.  Matthew,  5.  44  ; 
Romans,  12.  20).  As  metals  are  melted  by  heaping  coals  upon  them, 
so  is  the  heart  softened  by  kindness.  23.  Better,  "  As  the  north  wind 
bringeth  forth  (Psalm  90.  2)  or  produces  rain,  so  does  a  concealed,  or 
slandering,  tongue  produce  anger."  24.  (Cf.  ch.  21.  9,  in>.  C5.  (Cf. 
V,  13).  good  news  —  f>.,  of  some  loved  interest  or  ab.  rt  friend, 
the  more  grateful  as  coming  from  afar.  26.  From  troubled  lountains 
and  corrupt  springs,  no  healthy  water  is  to  be  had,  so  when  the  right- 
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eous  are  oppressed  by  the  wicked,  their  power  for  good  is  lessened, 
or  destroyed.  27.  Satiety  surfeits  (v.  16),  so  men  who  are  self-glori* 
ous  find  shame.  \%  not  Qlory  —  not  is  supplied  from  the  first  clause, 
or  is  grievous^  in  which  sense  a  similar  word  is  used  (ch.  27.  2).  28. 
Such  are  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  evil  thoughts  and  successful 
temptations. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

V^r.  1-38.     I.  The  incongruities  of  nature  illustrate  also  those  of 
the  moral  world.     The  fool's  un worthiness  is  also  implied  (ch.  17.  7 ; 
19.  10).     2.  Though  not  obvious  to  us,  Xn^XM^-^UL^  sparrow  —  and 
swallow  —  have  an  object  in  their  motions,  so  peiuil  evil  falls  on  none 
without  a  reason.    3.  The  rod  is  as  much  needed  by  fools  and  as  well 
suited  to  them,  as  whips  and  bridles  are  for  boasts.    4,  5.  Aaowor 
ml — 1./..  approvingly  oy  like  folly.    Awwor  -^  by  reproof.    6.    A 
fool  fails  by  folly  as  surely  as  if  he  were  maimed*    drillketh  dainagO 
— f>.,  gets  it  abundantly  (Job,  15.  16  ;  34.  7).     x«  log. . .  .oqual  — 
or,  "  take  away  the  legs, '  or  the  lep  . . .  are  weak.    In  any  case  die 
idea  is  that  they  are  the  occasion  of^an  awkwardness,  such  as  the  fool 
shows  in  using  a  parable  or  proverb  (c£  Introduction;  ch.  17.  7).    0. 
A  stone,  bound  ia  a  sling,  is  useless,  so  honour,  conferred  on  a  fool,  is 
thrown  away.    9.  As  vexatious  and  unmanageable  aa  a  thorn  in  a 
drunkard's  hand  is  a  parable  to  a.  fooL     He  will  be  as  apt  to  misose 
it  as  to  use  it  rightly.     la  Various  versions  of  this  are  proposed  (c£ 
Margin).    Better  perhaps  -^ "  Much  he  injures  (or  JSoU,  mounds)  all 
who  reward/*  etc.,  i./.,  Society  is  injured  by  encouraging  evil  men. 
transgrOOOOra  —  may  be  rendered  vagrants.     The  word  God  is  im- 
properly supplied.     II.  rotornoth  . .  .  fblly  —  Though  disgusting  to 
others,  the   fool  delights  in  his   folly.     12.  The  self>conceited  are 
taught  with  more  difHculty  than  the  stupid.     13.  (Cf.  ch.  22.  13).     14. 
fCf.  ch.  6.  10  ;  24.  33).    He  moves  but  docs  not  leave  his  place.     15, 
(Cf.  ch.  19.  24).     16).  The  thoughtless  being  ignorant  of  their  igno- 
rance are  conceited.     17.  moddUltb — ^^asch.  aa  19 ;  24.  21 ;  as  either 
holding  a  dog  by  the  cars  or  letting  him  go  involves  danger,  so  suc- 
cess in  another  man's  strife  or  failure  involvos  a  useless  risk  of  repu- 
tation, does  no  good,  and  may  do  us  harm.    18,  19.    Such  are  reckless 
of  results.     20,  21.  The  tale-bearers  foster  (ch.  16.  38),  and  the  con- 
tentious excite  strife.    29.  (Cf.  ch.  18.  8),     Warm  professions  can  no 
more  give  value  to  insincerity  than  silver  coating  to  rude  earthenware. 
34.  disaonWoth  — though  an  unusnal  sense  of  the  word  (cf.  Margiii)^ 
ia  allowable,  and  better  suits  the  context,  which  seta  forth  hypocrisy. 
25.  Sentiment  of  v.  24  carried  out    aOVOB  .  .  •  koart  —  f./.,  very 
many  (cf.  ch.  34.  16).     26,  27.  Deceit  will  at  last  W  exposed,  and  the 
wicked  by  their  own  arts  often  bring  on  retribation  (cf.  ch.  12.  13  ; 
Psalm  7.   16 ;  9   17,  etc).     28.  Men  hate  those  they  injure,     lying 
tongHO  '■^lips  for  the  persons  (cf.  ch.  4.  24 ;  Psalm  za.  3.) 


Ver.  1-27. 
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.  1-27.    I.  Do  not  con6de  implicitly  in  your  plans  (ch.  16.  9  ; 
;  James,  4.  Z3-i5)-    3.  Avoid  self-praise.    3.  The  literal  sense 
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of  keavy^  applied  to  material  subjects,  illustrates  its  figurative, 
gri€vouSy  applied  to  moral.  aibol'S  wrath  —  is  unreasonable  and 
excessive.  4.  cnvy — or,  jealousy,  (cf.  Margin;  ch.  6.  34).  is  more 
unappeasable  than  the  simpler  bad  passions.  5,  6.  I0V6  —  not  mani- 
fested in  acts  is  useless  ;  and  even,  if  its  exhibition  by  rebuke  wounds 
us,  such  love  is  preferable  to  the  frequent  (cf.  Margin)^  and  hence 
deceitful,  kisses  of  the  enemy.  7.  The  luxury  of  wealth  confers  less 
happiness,  than  the  healthy  appetite  of  labour.  8.  Such  are  not  only 
out  of  place,  but  out  of  duty  and  in  danger.  9.  rejoioo  tll6  h6trt  — 
the  organ  of  perceiving  what  pleases  the  senses,  sweetnsss . . . 
OtMfltel  —  or,  wise  counsel  is  also  pleasing.  la  Adhere  to  tried 
friends.  The  ties  of  blood  may  be  less  reliable  than  those  of  genuine 
friendship,  ii.  The  wisdom  of  children  both  reflects  credit  on 
parents  and  contributes  to  their  aid  in  difficulties.  12,  13.  (Cf.  ch. 
2a  16 ;  22.  3).  14.  Excessive  zeal  in  praising  raises  suspicions  of 
selfishness.  15.  (Cf.  ch.  19. 13).  very  .  .  .  day  —  /»>.,  a  day  of  shoW' 
trs.     16.  kidath  —or,  restrains   (/ur.,  tries  to  do  it^,  is  as  fruitless  an 

efiort,  as  that  of  holding  the  wind,    tlie  olatmeiit . . .  right  band  — 

the  organ  of  power  (Psalm  17.  7  ;  18.  35).  His  right  hand  endeavors 
to  repress  perfume,  but  vainly.  Some  prefer :  "  His  right  hand  comes 
on  oU,  f>.,  cannot  take  hold."  Such  a  woman  cannot  be  tamed.  17. 
a  Man  aharpansth  • . .  friand,  «>.,  conversation  promotes  intelligence, 
which  the  £sice  exhibits.  18.  Diligence  secures  a  reward,  even  for 
the  humble  servant.  19.  We  may  see  our  characters  in  the  developed 
tempers  of  others.  2a  Men's  cupidity  is  as  insatiable  as  the  grave. 
21.  Praise  tests  character,  a  man  tO  hia  praise  —  according  to  his 
praise,  as  he  bears  it.  Thus  vain  men  seek  it,  weak  men  are  inflated 
oy  it,  when  men  disregard  it,  etc.  22.  The  obstinate  wickedness  of 
sudi  is  incurable  by  the  heaviest  inflictions.  23.  24.  flooks — consti- 
tuted the  staple  of  wealth.  It  is  only  by  care  and  diligence  that  the 
most  solid  possessions  can  be  perpetuated  (ch.  23.  5).  25-27.  The 
fact  that  providential  arrangements  furnish  the  means  of  competence 
to  those  who  properly  use  them  is  another  motive  to  diligence  (cf. 
Psalm  65. 9-13).  nOUSehold  —  lit.,  house,  the  family  (Acts,  16.  15  ;  I 
Corinthians,  i.  16).  The  hay  appeareth  —  lit..  Grass  appearetk  (Job, 
4a  15  ;  Psalm  104  14). 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Ver.  I-28.  !•  A  bad  conscience  makes  men  timid  ;  the  righteous 
are  alone  truly  bold  (ch.  14. 26  ;  Psalm  27.  i).  2.  Anarchy  producing 
contending  rulers  shortens  the  reign  of  each.  .  but  by  a  man  .  . .  pro- 
longed—  or,  "by  a  man  of  understanding  —  i.e.,  a  good  ruler,  —  he 
who  knows  or  regards  the  right,  i.e.,  a  good  citizen,  shall  prolong  (his 
days)."  Good  rulers  are  a  blessing  to  the  people.  Bad  government 
as  a  punishment  for  evil  is  contrasted  with  good  as  blessing  to  the 
good.     3.  A  poor  man . .  .  etc.i  —  Such,  in  power,  exact  more  severely, 

and  so  leave  subjects  bare.    4.  They  that  foraake . . .  wicked  — 

Wrong  doers  encourage  one  another.     5.  (Cf.  John,  7.  17).    Igno- 
nmce  of  moral  truth  is  due  to  unwillingness  to  know  it.    6.  (C^  ch« 
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la  6).  Riches  cannot  compensate  for  sin,  nor  the  want  of  them  affect 
integrity.  7.  (Cf.  ch.  17.25).  riotOUS  men  —  or,  gluttons  (ch.  23. 
ao,  21),  8.  ttSHry  .  . .  HIIJMSt  gain  — (cf.  Margin),  the  two  terms 
meaning  nearly  the  same,  may  denote  excessive  interest.  God's  prov- 
idence directs  the  proper  use  of  wealth.  9.  (Cf.  ch.  15. -8;  21.  27). 
hBaring — tV.,  obeying,  God  requires  sincere  worshippers  (Psalm 
66.  18;  John,  4.24).  10.  (Cf.  ch.  26.  27).  1 1.  A  poor  but  wbe 
man  can  discover  (and  expose)  the  rich  and  self-conceited.  12.  great 
glory -^  or,  cause  for  it  to  a  people,  for  the  righteous  rejoice  in  cood, 
and  righteousness  exalts  a  nation  (ch.  14.  34).  a  nan  . . .  hidcfin — 
fV.,  the  good  retire,  or  all  kinds  try  to  escape  a  wicked  rule.  13.  (CH 
Psalm  32.  3-5).  Concealment  of  sin  delivers  none  from  God's  wrath, 
but  he  who  shows  mercy  to  the  humble  penitent  (Psalm  51.  4).     14 

fearing — tV.,  God,  and  so  repents,    hardeneth  his  heart — makes 

himself  insensible  to  sin,  and  so  will  not  repent  (ch.  14.  16;  29.  i).  15. 
The  rapacity  and  cruelty  of  such  beasts  well  represents  some  wicked 

men  (cf.  Psalm  7.  2 ;  17.12).  16.  The  prince...  Understanding,— 1.^., 

he  does  not  perceive  that  oppression  jeopards  his  success.  Covetous- 
ness  often  produces  oppression,  hence  the  contrast.  18.  doeth  vfo*- 
lence ...  blood,  etc. — or,  that  is  oppressed  by  the  blood  or  lifi 
(Genesis,  9.  6),  which  he  has  taken  —  pit  —  to  or  even  to  the  pit,  the 
grave  or  destruction  (ch.  i.  12 ;  Job,  33.  18-24 ;  Psalm,  143.  7).  stay 
him — sustain  or  deliver  him.  18.  (Cf.  ch.  10.9;  17.20).  Double 
dealing  is  eventually  fatal.  19.  (Cf.  ch.  10. 4 ;  20.  4).  vain  persons 
—  idle,  useless  drones,  implying  that  they  are  also  wicked  (ch.  12.  ii  ; 
Psalm  26.  14).  20.  maketh  haste  .  . .  rich  —  implying  deceit  or 
fraud  (ch.  20.  21).  and  so  opposed  to  faithful  or  reliable.  21.  respsot 
of  persons  —  (ch.  24.  23).  Such  are  led  to  evil  by  the  slightest 
motive.  22.  (Cf.  v,  20)  evil  eye —  in  the  general  sense  of  ch.  23. 6, 
here  more  specific  for  covetousness  (cf.  ch.  22.  9 ;  Matthew,  20.  15). 
poverty  . .  .  nim  —  by  God's  providence.  23.  (Cf.  ch.  9.  8,  9  ;  27.  5). 
Those  benefitted  by  reproof  will  love  their  monitors.  24.  (Cf.  Mat- 
thews, 15.  4-6).  Such,  though  heirs,  are  virtually  thieves,  to  be 
ranked  with  highwaymen.  25.  of  a  proud  heart  —  /«/.,  or  puffed  up 
of  soul, — !>.,  self-confident,  and  hence  overbearing  and  litigious. 
made  fat  —  or,  prosperous  (ch.  11.  25  ;  16.  20).  26.  ^Cf.  ch.  3.  6-8). 
Wailceth  Wiseiy  —  «>.,  trusting  in  God  (ch.  22.  17-19).  27.  (Cf.  ch. 
11.24-26).  ilideth  his  eyes  — as  the  face  (Psalm  27.  9169.  17). 
denotes  inattention.  28.  The  elevation  of  the  wicked  to  power 
drives  men  to  seek  refuge  from  tyranny  (cf.  Z'.  12 ;  ch.  iz.  15  ;  Fsalm 
12.8). 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Ver.  1-27.  hardeneth  .  . .  neck  —  obstinately  refuses  counsel  (2 
Kings,  17.  14;  Nehemiah,  9.  16).  destroyed  —  lit.,  shivered  or  ut- 
terly broken  to  pieces,  without  remedy — ///.,  without  healing  or  re- 
fairing,  2.  (Cf.  ch.  ii.  10  ;  28.28).  \fi  9Ji\\iW\X^  —  (c{,  Afargin), 
increased  in  power.  3.  (Cf.  ch.  4.  6,  7  ;  10.  I,  etc.).  4.  by  judgment 
— 1>.,  righteous  decisions,  opposed  to  those  orocured  by  gifts  (cf.  ch« 
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28.  21),  by  which  good  government  is  perverted,  land  —  for  nation. 
5.  (Cf.  ch.  26.  28).  spreadeth  . . .  feet  —  by  misleading  him  as  to 
his  real  characier,  the  flatterer  brings  him  to  evil,  prepar^  by  himself 
or  others.  6.  In  (or.  By)  the  transgression  —  ne  is  brought  into 
difficulty  (ch.  12.  13),  but  the  righteous  go  on  prospering,  and  so  sing 
or  rejoice.     7.  COnsMereth  —  aV.,  kncws,  as  Psalm  I.  6.    the  OattSS 

—  !>.,  in  courts  of  justice  (cf.  v.  14).  The  voluntary  neglect  of  it  by 
the  wicked  (ch.  28.  27)  occasions  oppression.  8.  Scomfhil  men — 
Those  who  contemptuously  disregani  God's  law.  bring  —  (cf.  Mar- 
gin), kindle  strife,    tnm  away  [iV.,  abate]  wrath.    9.  contendeth 

—  1./.,  in  law.  whether  . . .  laagn —  The  fool,  whether  angry  or  good 
humoured,  is  unsettled,  or  referring  the  words  to  the  wise  man.  the 
sense  is,  ihat  all  his  efforts,  severe  or  gentle,  are  unavailing  to  pacify 
the  fool.  10.  Meed-thirsty  —  (cf.  Margin),  murderers  (Psalm  5.  6; 
26.  29).  bate,  etc, —  (ch.  I.  II  ;  Genesis,  3.  4}.  seek  . . .  SOttI — i^., 
to  preserve  it.  11.  (Cf.  ch.  12.  16;  16.  32).  Mind  —  or,  spirit,  for 
anger  or  any  ill  passion  which  the  righteous  restrain.  12.  His  serv- 
ants imitate  him.  13.  (Cf.  ch.  22.  2).  dsoeitflll  man  —  man  of  vex- 
oHcru,  an  exactor,  the  Lortl  • . .  their  eveS  —  sustains  their  lives  (i 
Samuel,  14.  27 ;  Psalm  ^3.  3),  <>.,  Both  depend  on  Him,  and  he  will 
do  justice.  14.  (Cf.  ch.  2a  28 ;  25.  5).  Such  is  the  character  of  the 
King  of  kings  (Psalm  72.  4,  12).  15.  (Cf.  ch.  13.  24 ;  23.  13).  16. 
fCf.  V.  2,  12  ;  Psalm  12.  1-8).  shall  SSe . . .  Ikll  —  and  triumph  in  it 
(Psalm  37.  34-38;  58.  10,  II).  17.  (Cf  w.  3,  15 ;  ch.  19. 18).  give 
thee  rest — peace,  and  quiet  (cf.  v.  9).  18.  nO  Vislon  —  instruction 
in  God's  trutn,  whidi  was  by  prophets,  through  visions  (i  Samuel.  3. 
i).  peeple  perish  —  (cf.  Margin),  are  deprived  of  moral  restraints. 
keeneth  the  law  —  has,  and  observes,  instruction  (ch.  14.  11,34 

Psafan  19. 1 1).  19.  A  servant — who  lacks  good  principle,  cerreeted 

—  or,  discovered,    will  not  anewer — f>.,  obey.    20.  (Cf.  ch.  21.  5.) 

hasty  in . . .  wards — implying  self-conceit  (ch.  26. 12).    21.  hseome 

his  son  —  assume  the  place  and  privileges  of  one.  22.  (Cf.  ch.  15. 18). 
Such  are  delighted  by  discord  and  vi<nence.  23.  (Cf.  ch.  16. 18  ;  18. 
12).     honoar  . . .  spirit  — or,  such  shall  lay  hold  on  honour  (ch.  11. 16). 

24.  hatetb . . .  soni  —  (cf.  ch.  8. 36).    heareth  onrsino— (Leviticus, 

5.  i),  risks  the^mnishment,  rather  than  reveal  truth.  25.  The  fear 
. . .  snare — involves  men  in  difficulty  (cf.  v.  6).  shall  be  Safe  —  (cf. 
Margin  ;  cb.  18.  10).  26.  (Cf.  Marnn ;  Psalm  27.  8).  God  alone 
will  and  can  -Jo  exact  justice.  27.  (Cf.  ch.  3.  32).  On  last  clause  cf. 
V.  16 ;  Psalir«  37.  12. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

Yer.  ^39,  i.  This  is  the  title  of  this  chapter  (cf.  IntrodmcHm). 
the  propheey  •»  AV.,  burden  (cf.  Isaiah,  13.  i ;  Zechariah,  9.  i),  used 
for  any  divine  instruction ;  not  necessarily  a  prediction,  which  was 
only  a  kind  of  prophecv  (i  Chronicles,  15.  27,  a  song).  Prophets  were 
inspired  men,  who  spoke  for  God  to  man,  or  man  to  God  (Genesis,  2a 
7;  Exodus,  7.;  14.  15,  16).  Such,  also,  were  the  New  Testament 
prophets.    In  a  general  sense.  Gad,  Nathan,  and  others  were  such« 
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who  were  divine  teachers,  though  we  do  not  learn  they  ever  predicted. 
the  man  spake  —  lit^  the  saying  of  the  man  ;  an  expression  used  to 
denote  any  solemn  and  important  announcement  (cf.  2  Samuel,  23.  i  ; 
Psalm  36.  I ;  iia  i;  Isaiflui,  i.  24,  etc.).  Ithiel  and  Ucal  were  per* 
haps  pupils.  2-4.  brutish  —  stupid,  a  strong  term  to  denote  his  lowly 
seu-^stimation ;  or  he  may  speak  of  such  sis  his  natural  condition,  as 
contrasted  with  God's  all-seeing  comprehensive  knowledge  and  al- 
■lighty  power.  The  questions  of  the  last  clause  emphatically  deny 
the  attributes  mentioned  to  be  those  of  any  creature,  thus  impresssively 
strengthening  the  implied  reference  of  the  former  to  God  (cf.  Deut- 
eronomy, 30.  12-14 ;  Isaiah,  40.  12  ;  Ephesians,  4.  8).  5.  (Cf.  Psalm 
12.  6 ;  1 19.  140).  6.  Add . . .  words —  Implying  that  his  sole  reliance 
was  on  God's  all-sufRcient  teaching,  reprove  [convict]  thee  —  and  so 
the  falsehood  will  appear.  7-9.  A  prayer  for  exemption  from  wicked- 
ness, and  the  extremes  of  poverty  and  riches,  the  two  things  men- 
tioned. Contentment  is  implied  as  desired,  vanity  —  all  sorts  of 
sinful  acts  (Job,  11.  ii ;  Isaiah,  5.  18).  lie  fbll . . .  deny — 1>.,  puffed 
up  by  the  pride  of  prosperity,  talce  the  name  . . .  vaJn  —  this  is  not 
(Hebrew)  the  form  (cf.  Exodus,  20.  7),  but  take  rather  denotes  laying 
violent  hold  on  anything,  i>.,  lest  I  assail  God's  name,  or  attributes, 
as  iustice,  mercy,  etc.,  which  the  poor  are  tempted  to  do.  10.  Accuse 
not — S}ander  not  (Psalm  10.  7).  CUrse  . . .  guilty  —  lest,  however 
lowly,  he  be  exasperated  to  turn  on  thee,  and  your  guilt  be  made  to 
appear.  11-14.  Four  kinds  of  hateful  persons — (i)  graceless  chil- 
dren, (2)  hypocrites,  (3)  the  proud,  (4)  cruel  oppressors  (cf.  on  v.  14  ; 
Psalm  14.  4;  52.  2), — are  now  illustrated,  (i)v,  15,  16,  the  insati- 
ability of  prodigal  children  and  their  fate;  v.  17,  (2)  hypocrisy,  or 
the  concealment  of  real  character ;  v,  18-20,  (3  and  4)  various  ex- 
amples of  pride  and  oppression.  15,  16.  horse-leech  —  supposed 
Ay  some  to  be  the  vampire  (a  fabulous  creature),  as  being  literally  in- 
satiable; but  the  other  subjects  mentioned  must  be  taken  as  this, 
comparatively  insatiable.  The  use  of  a  fabulous  creature  agreeably 
to  popular  notions  is  riot  inconsistent  with  inspiration  (cf.  Isaiah,  14. 

31).    There  are  three . . .  yea,  four— (cf.  ch.  6. 16).    17.  The  eye 

—  for  the  person,  with  reference  to  the  use  of  the  organ  to  express 
mockery  and  contempt,  and  also  as  that  by  which  punishment  is  re- 
ceived, the  ravens  . . .  eagles  • . .  eat  —  either  as  dyinp^  unnaturally, 
or  being  left  unburied,  or  both.  i8-2a  Hypocrisy  is  illustrated  by 
four  examples  of  the  concealment  of  all  methods  or  traces  of  action, 
and  a  pertinent  example  of  double  dealing  in  actual  vice,  is  added, 
s>.,  the  adulterous  woman,  she  eateth  .  . .  mouth  —  f .^.,  she  hides 
the  evidences  of  her  shame,  and  professes  innocence.  21-23.  Pride 
and  cruelty,  the  undue  exaltatioti  of  those  unfit  to  hold  power,  pro- 
duce those  vices  which  disquiet  society  (cf.  ch.  19.  10 ;  28.  3).  heir 
. . .  mistress-^  i-e,,  takes  her  place  as  a  wife  (Genesis,  16.  4).  24-31. 
These  verses  provide  t\%'0  classes  of  apt  illustrations  of  various  as- 
pects of  the  moral  world,  which  the  reader  is  left  to  apply.  By  the 
first,  diligence  and  providence  are  commended  ;  the  success  of  these 
insignificant  animals,  being  due  to  their  instinctive  sagacity  and  ac« 
tivity,  rather  than  strength.  COnies  —  mountain  mice,  or  rabbits. 
spider — tolecatedi  even  i,n  palaces,  to  destroy  fiys.    talieth  . . .  hands 
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—or,  uses  with  activity  the  limbs  provided  for  taking  prey.  The 
other  class  provides  similes  for  whatever  is  majesti/:  or  comely,  uniting 
efficiency  with  gracefulness.  32.  As  none  can  hope,  successfully,  to 
resist  such  a  king,  suppress  even  the  thought  of  the  attempt,  lay  .  .  . 
hand  Upoa  thy  noutn  —  lay  is  well  supplied  (Judges,  18. 19  ;  Job,  29. 
9 ;  40.  4).  33.  s.^.,  strife  — or,  other  ills,  as  surely  arise  from  devising 
evil,  as  natural  effects  from  natural  causes. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 
Yer.  l-3f .     x.  Of  the  title  of  this,  the  6th  part  of  the  book,  cf.  In^ 

trodiuHon.    propheoy— as  ch.  30.  I.    2.    What,  my  son?— 1>., 

What  shall  I  say?  repetitions  denote  earnestness,  ton  .  .  .  WOfflb  — 
as  our  phrase,  "  my  own  son,"  a  term  of  special  affection.  SOn  . . . 
VOiVS  —  as  one  dedicated  to  God ;  so  the  word  Lemtul  may  mean. 
3-9.  Succinct  but  solemn  warnings  against  vices  to  which  kings  are 
peculiarly  tempted,  as  carnal  pleasures  and  oppressive  and  unrighteous 
government  are  used  to  sustain  sensual  indulgence.  3.  Strength  — 
mental  and  bodily  resources  for  health  and  comfort,  thy  wayS  —  or, 
course  of  life.  tO  that .  . .  kings  —  /(V.,  to  the  destroying  of  kings^ 
avoid  destructive  pleasures  (cf.  ch.  5.  9  ;  7.  22,  27  ;  Hosea,  4.  11).  4, 
5.  Stimulants  enfeeble  reason,  and  pervert  the  heart,  and  do  not  suit 
rulers,  who  need  clear  and  steady  minds,  and  well -governed  affections 
(cf  ch.  2a  I ;  22.  29).  pervert . .  .  afflicted  —  they  give  unrighteous 
decisions  against  the  poor.  6,  7.  The  proper  use  of  such  drinks  is  to 
restore  tone  to  feeble  bodies  and  depressed  minds  (cf.  Psalm  104. 15). 
8,  9.  Open  . . .  cause  —  Plead  for  those  who  cannot  plead  for  them- 
selves, as  the  orphan,  stranger,  etc.  (cf.  Psalm  72.  12.  Isaiah  i.  17). 
appointed  to  destrnetlon — who  are  otherwise  ruined  by  their  op- 

{>ressoTs  (cf.  ch.  29.  14,  16).  10-31.  This  exquisite  picture  of  a  truly 
ovely  wife  is  conceived  and  drawn  in  accordance  with  the  customs  of 
Eastern  nations,  "but  its  moral  teachings  suit  all  climes.  In  Hebrew 
the  verses  begin  with  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  in  order  (cf. 
Jnirodtution  to  Poetical  Books).  10.  Who  .  . .  ¥(Onian  7' —  The  ques- 
tion implies  that  such  are  rare,  though  not  entirely  wanting  (cf.  ch.  18. 
22;  19.  14).    virtuous  —  /iV.,  of  strength^  i.e.,  moral  courage  (cf.  ch. 

12. 4 ;  Ruth,  3.  II).    her  price,  etc.—  (cf.  ch.  3. 15).    II.  neart . . . 

trusi  in  l^r  —  he  relies  on  her  prudence  and  skill,  no  need  Of  Spoil 
—  does  not  lack  profit  or  gain,  especially,  that  obtained  by  the  risk  of 
war.  12.  do  . .  .  good  —  contribute  good  to  him.  13,  14.  Ancient 
women  of  rank  thus  wrought  with  their  hands,  and  such  indeed,  were 
the  customs  of  Western  women  a  few  centuries  since.  In  the  East, 
also,  the  fabrics  were  articles  of  merchandise.  15.  She  diligently  at- 
tends to  expending  as  well  as  gathering  wealth ;  16,  and  hence  has 
means  to  purchase  property.  17,  18.  To  energy  she  adds  a  watchful- 
ness in  bargains,  and  a  protracted  and  painful  industry.  The  last 
clause  may  figuratively  denote  that  her  prosperity  (cf.  ch.  24.  20)  is 
not  short-lived.  19.  No  work,  however  mean,  if  honest,  is  disdained. 
20.  Industry  enables  her  to  be  charitable.     21.  scarlet  —  qx,  purple ^ 
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by  reason  of  the  dyes  used,  the  besi  fabrics,  as  a  matter  of  taste  also, 
the  colour  suits  co\d.  33.  OOVerJngB  of  tapestry  — or,  tavnlrls,  !>., 
for  beds,  silk  [or,  linen  (cf.  Exodus,  36.  i  ;  37.  gj]  and  purple— 1^„ 
the  most  costly  goods.  23.  In  the  gates—  (cf.  ch.  23.  3a).  Hii  do. 
meslic  comfort  promotes  his  advancement  in  public  dignity.  34. 
fine  linen  — or,  linen  shirts,  oi  the  maleriat  for  Ihem.  girdles  -were 
often  costly  and  highly  valued  (a  Samuel,  18.  11).  dellveretb  —  or, 
giveih  as  a  present,  or  to  sell.  35.  Strength  and  nonoiir  —  ot,  Strong 
and  bfautiful,  is  her  clothing;  or,  figuratively,  for  moral  character, 
vigorous  and  honourable,  snail  rejoice  .  . .  coma  —  in  confidence  of 
certain  maijitenance.  sE.  Her  conversation  is  vi  ise  and  gentle.  37. 
(Cf,  1  Timothy.  5.  14 ;  Titus  3,  5).  -She  adds  to  her  Kjiample  a  wise 
management  of  those  under  her  conlrol.  38.  She  is  honoured  by 
those  who  best  know  her.  39.  The  words  are  those  of  her  husband, 
praising  het.  virtuously  —  (cf.  v.  lo).  30.  Favour  —  or,  Grace  of 
personal  mannei.  beauty- of  face,  or  form  (cf,  ch.  11.  32).  True 
piety  alone  commands  permanent  respect  and  affection  (l  Peter,  3.  3). 
31.  The  result  of  her  labours  is  her  best  eulogy. 

Nothing  can  add  lo  the  simple  beauty  of  this  admirable  portrait. 
On  the  measure  of  its  realisation  in  the  daughters  of  our  own  day 
rest  untold  results,  in  the  domestic,  and,  therefore,  the  civil  and  relig- 
ioiu,  welfare  of  the  people.  ^ 


INTRODUCTION. 

THK  BOOK  or 

ECCLESIASTES, 

ORtrrnTREACHERO  THE  GREEK  TITLE  IN  THE  LXX. 

THE  Hebrew  tttlt  is  Kohdeth,  which  the  speaker  in  it  applies  to  himself 
(ch.  X.  xa),  **  I,  Koheleth,  was  king  OTer  Israel."  It  means  an  At^ 
t*mbUr^  or  Ccventr  of  a  meetings  and  a  Preacher  to  such  a  meeting.  The  fem- 
inine form  of  the  Hebrew  noun,  and  its  construction  once  (ch.  7.  •7)  with  a  femi- 
nine Terb,  show  that  it  not  onhf  signifies  Solomon^  the  Preacher  to  assemblies  On 
which  case  it  is  construed  with  tne  verb  or  noun  masculine),  but  also  Divine 
Wi»iom  (feminine  in  Hebrew)  speaking  by  the  mouth  of  the  inspired  king.  In 
six  cases  out  of  seven  it  is  construed  with  the  masculine.    Solomon  was  endowed 


with  inspired  wisdom,  (z  K.  ^.  a-14.;  6.  xi  xa;  9.  z,  etc.;  xx.  9-zx),  specially  fit- 
ting him  for  the  task.  The  Orientals  delight  in  such  meetings  for  grave  discourse. 
Thos  the  Arabs  formerly  had  an  assembly  vearly,  at  Ocadh,  for  hearing  and  re- 
citing poems.  Cf.  *^  Muters  of  assemblies  (note,  ch.  is.  xx,  also  xa.  9).  "  The 
Preacher  taught  the  people  knowledge,"  probably  viva  voce:  x  K.  4.  34 }  zo.  s, 
8^*4 ;  a  Chr.  o.  x.  7.  •<,  olainly  refer  to  a  somewhat  public  divan  met  for  literary 
discission.  So  **  spake,  thnce  repeated  (z  K.  4.  3a,  33),  refei-s,  not  to  written 
compositions,  bat  to  addresses  s^%en  in  assemblies  convened  for  the  purpose. 
The  Holy  Ghost,  no  doubt,  signifies  also  by  the  term,  that  Solomon's  doctnn^  is 
intended  for  the  **  great  congregation,**  the  Church  of  all  places  and  ages  (Ps.  aa, 
95 ;  49.  a-4). 

Solomon  was  plunl^  ike  author  (ch.  z.  xs,  z6 ;  s.  X5 ;  19.  9).  That  the  Rab- 
biiis  attribute  it  to  Isaiah  or  Hesekiah,  is  explicable,  by  supposing  that  one  or 
the  other  inserted  it  in  the  camon.  The  difference  of  iu  style,  as  compared  with 
Proverbs  and  Sons  of  Solomon,  is  due  to  the  difference  of  subjects,  ana  the  differ- 
ent period  of  his  fife  in  which  each  was  written  ;  the  Song,  in  the  fervour  of  his 
fixst  love  to  God  ;  Proverbs,  about  the  same  time,  or  somewhat  later  ;  but  Ecdes- 
iastes  in  late  old  age,  as  the  seal  and  testimony  of  repentance  of  his  apostacy  in 
the  intervening  period  ;'  (Ps.  89.  30,  33).  proves  his  penitence.  The  substitution 
of  the  title  Koheleth  tor  Solomon  (that  is,  peace\  may  imply  that,  having 
frtnMed  Israel,  meantime  he  forfeited  his  name  01 /eace  {i  K.  iz,  14.  >3);  but 
BOW,  having  repented,  he  wishes  to  be  henceforth  a  /V/or^rr  of  righteousness. 
The  allegea  foreign  expressions  in  the  Hebrew  may  have  been  easily  imported, 
through  tne  great  intercourse  there  was  with  other  nations  during  his  long  reign. 
Moreover,  supposed  Chaldaisms  may  be  fragments  preserved  from  the  common 
tongue,  of  which  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Chaldee,  and  Araoic  wrre  offshoots. 

THE  SCOPE  of  Ecclesiastes  is  to  contrast  the  vanity  0/  all  mere  human 
^renitt^  when  made  the  chief  endy  as  contrasted  with  the  real  blessedness  0/ 
true  vuisdom^  i.  r.,  reli^on.  The  immortality  of  the  soul  is  dwelt  on  incidentally, 
as  subaidiaiy  to  the  main  scope.  Moses*  law  took  this  truth  for  panted ,  but  drew  its 
sanctions  ot  rewards  and  and  punishments  in  accordance  with  the  theocracy, 
which  was  under  a  special  providence  of  God  as  the  temporal  King  of  Israel, 
from  the  Resent  li/e^  rather  than  the  future.  But  after  that  Israel  chose  an 
earthly  king,  God  writhdrew,  in  part,  his  extraordinary  providence,  so  that  under 
Solomon,  temporal  rewards  did  not  invariably  follow  virtue,  and  punishments 
vice  (cf.  ch.  a.  z6 ;  3.  19 ;  4.  ,x  ;  5. 8 ;  7.  15 ;  8.  Z4  •  9.  a,  11).  Hence  the  need  arises 
to  show  that  these  anomalies  wili  be  rectified  hereafter,  and  this  is  the  grand 
**  conclusion,"  therefore,  of  the  **  whole  "  book,  that,  seeing  there  is  a  coming 
judgment,  and  seeing  that  present  goods  do  not  satisfy  the  soul,  **  man*s  whole 


duty  is  tc  fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments  '*  (ch.  za.  Z3, 14),  and  meanwhile, 
to  use,  in  joyful  and  serene  sobriety,  and  not  abuse  the  present  life  (ch.  3.  za.  Z3). 
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It  h  oUectod  that  leiuisal  epicurism  seeou  to  be  Inculcated  (ch.  3,  xa,  3,  aa, 
•tc):  but  It  is  a  contented,  thankful  enjoyment  of  God's  present  guts  that  is 
taught,  as  oppoiad  to  a  murmuring,  anxious,  avaricious,  spirit,  as  is  proTcd  by 
ch.  5.  18,  cf.  Vith  11-15,  not  making  them  the  chit/  end  of  life  ;  not  'the  joy  ol 
levity  and  folly  ;  a  misunderstanding  which  he  guards  against  in  ch.  7.  9-6  \  xx. 
o;  la.  i).  Again^  ch.  7.  x6;  9.  3-xo,  might  »eem  to  tea<K  latdli^  and  scepticism. 
JBut  these  are  words  put  in  the  mouth  of  an  objector ;  ar  mtjier,  were  the  lan- 
guage of  Solomon  himself  during  his  apo»tacy,  finding  an  echo  in  the  heart  of 
every  sensualist,  who  wishes  to  be  an  unbeliever,  anawho,  therefore,  sees  diffi- 
culties enough  in  the  world  around,  wherewith  to  prop  up  his  wilful  unbelief. 
The  answer  is  given  (ch.  7.  17,  18 ;  9.  11,  etc.;  xx.  x,  6;  xa.  13).  Even  if  these 
passages  be  taken  as  words  of  Solomoa,  they  are  to  be  uaderstood  as  forbidding 
a  self-made  **  righteousness  '*  which  tries  to  oonstrain  God  to  grant  salvation  to 
imaginary  good  works  and  eternal  strictness  with  which  it  wearies  itself;  also, 
that  speculation  which  tries  to  fathom  all  God*s  iascotabla  cotmseis  (ch.  8.  X7), 
and  that  carefulness  about  the  future,  forbidden  in  Mat.  6.  95. 

The  CHIEF  GOOD  is  that,  the  possession  of  which  makes  us  happy,  to  be  soi^t 
as  the  snd^  for  its  own  sake  :  whereas,  all  other  things  are  but  msans  towards  it. 
Philosophers,  who  made  it  the  great  subject  of  inquiry,  restricted  it  to  the  present 
life,  treating  the  eternal  as  unreal,  and  only  useful  to  awe  the  multitucle  with. 
Bat  Solomoa  shows  the  vanity  of  ail  human  things  (so  called  philosophy  included) 
to  satisfy  the  soul,  and  that  heavenly  wisdom  aloae  is  the  chief  good.  He  had 
uught  so  when  young  (Proverbs  i.  ao ;  8.  i.  Ac);  so  also,  in  Song  of  Solomon,  he 
had  spiritualised  the  subject  in  an  allegory  ;  and  now,  after  having  long  person- 
ally tried  the  manifold  ways  in  which  tha  worldly  seek  to  reach  nappmess,  he 
gives  the  fruit  of  his  experience  in  old  age. 

It  is  divided  into  two  parta— chs.  1.-6.  10  showing  the  vanity  of  earthly  thinn  ; 
ch.  6.  10  to  ch.  IS.,  the  excellence  of  heavenly  wisdom.  Deviations  from  strict 
logical  methods  occur  in  these  divisions,  but  in  the  main  they  are  observed. 
The  deviations  niake  it  the  less  stiff  and  artificial,  and  the  more  suited  to  all 
oqiacities.  It  is  tn  poetry  ;  the  hemistichal  division  is  mostly  observed,  but 
oocattooly  not  so.  The  choice  of  epithets,  imagery,  inverted  order  of  arords, 
oUipoea,  parallelism,  or,  in  its  absence,  similarity  of  diction,  mark  vexsiflcation. 

THE  BOOK   OF 

ECGLESIASTES. 

t 

CHAPTER    I. 

Ver.  1-18.  —  Introduction,  i.  the  Preacher  —  and  Convemr  of 
assemblies  for  the  purpose.  See  my  Preface.  "  Koheleth  "  in  Hebrew^ 
a  symbolical  name  for  Solomon,  and  of  Heavenly  Wisdom  speaking 
through  and  identified  with  him.  Verse  12  shows  that  "king  of 
Jerusalem  "  is  in  apposition,  not  with  "  David,"  but  "  Preacher."  of 
Jerusalem  —  rather,  in  Jerusalem,  for  it  was  merelv  his  metropolis, 
not  his  whole  kingdom.  2.  The  theme  proposed  of  the  first  part  of 
his  discourse.  Vanity  of  vanities  —  Hebraism  for  the  most  utter 
vanity.  So  ** holy  of  holies"  (Exodus,  26);  "servant  of  servants" 
(Genesis,  9.  25).  The  repetition  increases  the  force,  all  —  He- 
brew, •'  the  all ;"  all  without  exception  ,  viz.,  earthly  things,  vanity 
—  not  in  themselves,  for  God  maketh  nothing  in  vain  (i  Timothy,  4. 
4,  5),  but  vain  when  put  in  the  place  of  God  and  made  the  end,  in- 
stead of  the  means  (Psalm  39.  5,  6  ;  62.  9  ;  Matthew,  6.  33)  ;  vain, 
also,  because  of  the  "vanity"  to  which  they  are  "subjected"  by  the 
fall   (Romans,   8.   20).      3.   What   profit  ...  labour  — 1>.,   "What 
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profit  '*  as  to  the  chief  good  (Matthew,  i6.  26).    Laboar  is  profitable 
in  iU proper f  lace  (Genesis,  2. 15  ;  3. 19 ;  Proverbs,  14. 23).     under  the 
•an — ijt^  in  this  life^  as  opposed  to  the  future  world.     The  phrase 
often  recurs,  but  only  in  Ecclesiastes.      4.   earth  . . .  for  ever-* 
(Psalm  104.  5).     While  the  earth  remains  the  same,  the  generations 
of  men  are  ever  changing ;   what  lasting  profit,  then,  can  there  be 
from  the  toils  of  one  whose  sojourn  on  earth,  as  an  individual,  is  so 
brief?    The  "for  ever*'  is  comparative,  not  absolute  (Psalm  X02.  26). 
5.  (Psalm  19.  5,  6).     Panting  is  the  Hebrew  for  "  hasteth ;"  meta- 
phor, from  a  runner  (Psalm  19.  5,  "  a  strong  man  ")  in  a  "  race."     It 
applies  rather  to  the  rising  sun  which  seems  laboriously  to  mount  up 
to  the  meridian,  than  to  the  setting  sun ;  the  accents,  too,  favour 
Maurer.    **  And  f that  too,  returning)  to  his  place,  where  panting  he 
riseth."    6.  according  to  his  Circuin —->>.,  it  returns  atresh  to  its 
former  circuits,  however  many  be  its  previous  veerings  about.     The 
North  and  South  winds  are  the  two  prevailing  winds  in  Palestine  and 
Egypt.     7.  By  subterraneous  cavities,  and  by  evaporation  forming 
rain-clouds,  the  fountains  and  rivers  are  supplied  from  the  sea,  into 
which  they  then  flow  back.    The  connection  is :  Individual  men  are 
conttnnally  changing,  whilst  the  succession  of  the  m^^  continues  ;  just 
as^e  sun,  wind,  and  rivers  are  ever  shifting  about,  whilst  the  cycle 
in  which  they  move  is  invariable ;   they  return  to  the  point  whence 
they  set  out.    Hence  in  man,  as  in  these  objects  of  nature  which  are 
his  analogue,  with  all  the  seeming  changes  '*  there  is  no  new  thing  " 
(2^.9).    8.  Maurer /nz»j/<i/«'j,  *' AH  words  are  wearied  out,"  i.^.,  are 
inadequate,  as  also,  '*  man  cannot  express  "  all  the  things  in  the  world 
which  undergo  this  ceaseless,  changeless  cycle  of  vicissitudes :  "  The 
eye  is  not  satisfied  with  seeing  them,"  etc.    But  it  is  plainly  a  return 
to  the  idea  (v,  3),  as  to  mar(s  "  labour,*'  which  is  only  wearisome  and 
profitless  ;  "  no  new  '*  good  can  accrue  from  it  (v.  9) ;  for  as  the  sun, 
etc.,  so  man's  laborious  works  move  in  a  changeless  cycle.    The  "  eye  " 
and  '*  ear  "  are  two  of  the  taskmadters  for  which  man  toils.    But  these 
are  never  "  satisfied  **  (ch.  6.  7 ;  Proverbs,  27.  20).     Nor  can  they  be 
so  hereafter,  for  there  will  be  nothing  "  new."    Not  so  the  chief  good, 
Jesus  Christ  (John,  4.  10^  14 ;  Revelation,  21.  5).     Rather,  "  no  new 
thing  a/ ^// ;"  as  Numbefs,  1 1.  6.    This  is  not  meant  in  a  general 
sense  ;  but  there  is  no  new  source  of  happiness  (the  subject  in  ques- 
tion) which  can  be  devised ;  ^  s^me  round  of  petty  pleasures,  cares, 
business,  studv,  wars,  etc.,  being    repeated  over  and  over    again 
[Holden].    old  tf  me  (Hebrew,  ages),  ivhieh  Wa8  —  The  Hebrewplural 
cannot  be  joined  to  the  verb  singular^    Therefore  translate^  "  It  hath 
been  in  the  ages  before ;  certainly  it  hath  been  before  us,"    [Holden.] 
Or,  as  Maurer,  "That  which  has  been  (done)  before  us  (in  our 
presence,  z  Chronicles,  16.  33),  has  been  (done)  already  in  the  old 
times."     II.  The  reason  why  some  things  are  thought   "new,"  which 
are  not  really  so,  is  the  imperfect  record  that  exists  of  preceding  ages 
among  their  successors,    those  that . . .  CORie  after  —  i^.-,  those  that 
live  still  later  than  the  "  things  {nXYitr  the  persons  or  *  generations,*  v. 
4,  with  which  this  verse  is  connected,  the  six  intermediate  verses  being 
merely  illustrations  of  v.  4.     [Weiss])  that  are  to  come  "  (ch.  2.  x6  ; 
9.  5).     12.    Resumption  of  v,  i,  the  intermediate  verses  being  the 
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introdactory  statement  of  his  thesis.  Therefore  "  the  Preacher " 
(Koheleth)  is  repeated,  was  king  —  instead  of  "  am,"  because  he  is 
about  to  give  the  results  of  his  past  experience  during  his  long  reign. 
in  Jerusaleni  —  specified  as  opposed  to  David,  who  reigned  both 
in  Hebron  and  Jerusalem ;  whereas  Solomon  reigned  only  in 
Jerusalem.  "  King  of  Israel  in  Jerusalem."  implies  that  he  reigned 
over  Israel  and  Judah  combined ;  whereas  David,  at  Hebron,  reis^ned 
only  over  Judah^  and  not,  until  he  was  settled  in  Jerusalem,  over  ooth 
Israel  and  Judah.  13.  this  SOTS  travali  —  vts.,  that  of  "searching 
out  all  things  done  under  heaven."  Not  human  wisdom  in  general, 
which  comes  afterwards  (ch.  3.  13,  etc.),  but  laborious  inquiries  into, 
and  speculations  about,  the  works  of  men,  ex,  gr.^  political  science. 
As  man  is  doomed  to  get  his  bread,  so  his  knowledge,  by  the  sweat  of 
his  brow  (Genesis,  3.  19).  [Gill.]  exSTOlsed  — 1>.,  disciplined ;  Ut,^ 
**that  they  may  thereby  chastise  or  humble  themselves."  14.  The 
reason  is  here  given  why  investigation  into  man's  '*  works "  is  only 
'*  sore  travail "  [v,  13),  zr».,  because  all  man's  ways  are  vain  {v,  18), 
and  cannot  be  mended  {v,  15).  VSXatiiHI  of  [<i  preying  upon  the] 
spirit  —  Maurer  translates^  "  the  pursuit  of  wind,"  as  ch.  5.  16 ; 
Hosea,  I3.  i.  "  Ephraim  feedeth  on  wind."  But  old  versions  sup« 
port  the  English  Version,  15.  Investigation  (v.  13)  into  human  ways 
is  vain  labour,  for  they  are  hopelessly  "  crooked  "  and  '*  cannot  be 
made  straight "  by  it  (en.  7.  13).    Goo,  the  chief  good,  alone  can  do 

this  (Isaiah,  40.  4 ;  45.  3).    wantino -^  (Daniel,  5. 37).    numbered— 

so  as  to  make  a  complete  number:  so  equivalent  to,  supplied, 
fMAURER.]  Or  rather,  man's  state  is  utterly  wanting  \  and  that  which 
IS  wholly  defective  cannot  be  numbered  or  calculated.  The  investi- 
gator thinks  he  can  draw  up,  in  accurate  num^frs^  statistics  of  man's 
wants  ;  but  these,  including  the  defects  in  the  investigatoi^s  labour, 
are  not  partial,  but  total  16.  GCninilined  with  . . .  hean  —  (Genesis. 
34.  45).  oome  to  great  estate  —  Rather,  "  I  have  magnified  and  got- 
ten," (lit.,  added,  increased),  etc.    all . . .  beftre  me  HI  Jerusalem  — 

vit.,  the  priests,  judges,  and  two  kings  that  preceded  Solomon.  His 
wisdom  exceeded  that  of  all  before  Jesus  Christ,  the  antitypical  Ko- 
heleth, or  **  Gatherer  of  men  (Luke,  13.  34),  and  "  Wisdom "  incar- 
nate (Matthew,  ii.  19 ;  13.  43).  had  . . .  experlenee  —Ht.,  had  seen 
(Jeremiah,  3.  31).  Contrast  with  this  glorying  in  worldly  wisdom 
Jeremiah,  9.  33,  34.  17.  wisdom  . . .  maoness —  !>.,  their  effects,  the 
works  of  human  wisdom  and  folly  respectively.  "  Madness, "  AV., 
vaunting  extravagance ;  ch.  3.  13 ;  7-3$,  etc,  support  English  Version 
rather  than  Dathe,  "  splendid  matters.**  "  Folly  "  is  read  by  English 
Version  with  some  MSS.,  instead  of  the  present  Hebrew  text,  "  pru- 
dence."    If  Hebrew  be  retained,  understand  "  prudence,"  falsely  so 
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called  (I  Timothy,  6.  80),  "craft"  (Daniel,  8.  35). 
knowledge  — net  in  general,  for  wisdom,  etc,  are  most  excellent  in 
their  place ;  but  speculative  knowledge  of  man*  sways  {v,  13, 17,  which, 
the  fiaxther  it  goes,  gives  one  the  more  pain  to  find  how  **  crooked  ** 
and  **  wanting  "  they  are  (v.  15  ;  ch.  I3.  13). 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Ver.  l-26i.  He  next  tries  pleasure  and  luxury,  retaining,  howerer, 
his  worldly  "  wisdom  "  (ch.  3.  9),  but  all  proves  "  vanity  "  in  respect 
to  the  chief  good.  i.  I  Said  .  . .  heart —  (Luke,  12.  19).  fliM  —  my 
heart.  I  will  test  whether  thou  canst  find  that  solid  good  in  pleasure 
which  was  not  in  **  worldly  wisdom."  But  this  idso  proves  to  be 
**  vanity**  (Isaiah,  5a  il).  2.  lanflhtBT  —  including /r<7j;^n/y  and,^ 
in  general  (Job,  8.  21).  mad  —  <>.,  whtn  made  the  chUf  good ;  it  is 
harmless  in  its  proper  plaoe.  What doeth  It?  —  Of  what  avail  is  it  in 
giving  solid  good?  (en.  7.  6;  .Proverbs,  14.  13).  3-1 1.  Illustration 
more  at  large  of  v,  I,  2._    3.  iMght  —  I  resolved,  after  search  into 
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many  plans,  give  myeelf  unto — Ut,^  to  draw  my  flesh  (body)  to  wine 
(including  all  banquetings).  Image  from  a  captive  drawn  after  a 
chariot  in  triumph  (Romans,  6.  16,  19 ;    I  Corinthians,  12.  2)  ;   or, 

one  "allured*'  (2  Peter,  2.  18, 19).    yet  acquainting.. .  wiaooiii-— 

&V.,  was  behaving^  or  guiding  itself^  with  wisdom.  [Gesenius.! 
Maurer  translates^  "  was  weary  ^r/ (worldly)  wisdom.'*  But  the.  end 
of  V.  9  confirms  EngUsh  Version,  folly  —  viz,^  pleasures  of  the  flesh, 
termed  **  mad,"  v.  2.  ail  tlie  dayt,  etc.  —  (see  Margin  and  ch.  6.  12  ; 
Job,  15.  90).    4.  (i  Kings,  ^.  1-8  ;  9.  I,  19 ;  la  18,  etc),    vineyaitia 

—  (Song  of  Solomon,  8.  ii).  5.  gardens — Hebrew^  paradues,  a 
foreign  word  ;  Sanscrit^  "  a  place  enclosed  with  a  wall ;"  Armenian 
and  Arabic^  "a  pleasure-ground  with  flowers  and  shrubs  near  the 
king's  house,  or  castle.**  An  earthly  paradise  can  never  make  up  for 
the  want  of  the  heavenly  (Revelation,  2.  7).  6.  poole —  artificial,  for 
irrigating  the  soil  (Genesis,  2.  10 ;  Nehemiah,  2.  14 ;  Isaiah,  i.  30). 
Three  such  reservoirs  are  still  found,  called  Solomon's  cisterns,  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  Jerusalem.    immnI  that  brinoeth  Ibrth  —  rather,  "  the 

Sove  ihaxflourisheth  with  trees.**  [LoWTH.]  bom  In  my  hOUte  — 
ese  were  esteemed  more  trustworthy  servants  than  those  bought 
(Genesis,  14.  14;  15.  2,  3;  17.  12,  13,  27  ;  Jeremiah,  2.  14),  called 
sons  of  oii€^  Atfiu/imak/ (Exodus,  23.  12  ;  cf.  Cjenesis,  12.  16  ;  Job,  I. 
3).  8.  (i  Kings,  la  27 ;  2  Chronicles,  I.  15  ;  9.  20).  peculiar 
treature  of  kings  and  . . .  provinces  —  contributed  by  them,  as  trib- 
utary to  him  (i  Kings,  4.  21,  24)  ;  a  poor  substitute  for  the  wisdom 
whose  "gain  is  better  than  fine  gold *'  (Proverbs,  3.  14,  15).    singsrS 

—  so  David  (2  Samuel,  19.  35).   musical  Instruments ...  of  all  eorts 

—  introduced  at  banquets  (Isaiah,  5.  12 ;  Amos,  6.  5,  6);  rather,  a 
prituess  and  prituessesy  from  an  Arabic  root.  One  regular  wife,  or 
queen  (Esther,  i.  ^) ;  Pharoah's  daughter  (i  Kings,  3,  i)  ;  other  sec- 
ondary wives,  " prmcesses,"  distinct  from  the  concubines**  (x  Kings, 
II.  3 ;  Psalm  45.  10;  Soiis  of  Solomon,  6.  8).  [Weiss  ;  Gesenius.] 
Had  these  been  omitted,  the  enumeration  would  have  been  incom- 
plete. 9.  great  —  opulent  (Genesis,  24.  35  ;  Job,  i.  3  ;  see  i  Kings, 
la  23).  remained  —  {v.  3).  la  my  labour  —  in  procuring  pleas- 
ures, this  — evanescent  "joy  **  was  my  only  **  portion  out  of  all  my 
labour'*  (ch.  3.  22  ;  5.  18  ;  9. 9  ;  i  Kings,  10.  5.  11.  But  all  these  I 
felt  were  only  "  vanity,*'  and  of  no  "  profit  '*  as  to  the  chief  good. 
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"Wisdom"  (worldly  common-sense ^  sagacity^  which  still  "remained 
with  me  "  (z'.  9),  showed  me  that  these  could  not  give  solid  happiness. 
12.  He  had  tried  (worldly)  wisdom  (ch.  i.  12-18),  and  folly  (foolish 
pleasure)  (z/.  i-ii)  ;  he  now  compares  them  {v.  12),  and  finds  that 
whilst  (worldly)  wisdom  excelleth  folly  (v.  13,  14),  yet  the  one 
event,  death,  befalls  both  (v.  14-16),  and  that  thus  the  wealth 
acquired  by  the  wise  man's  "  labour "  may  descend  to  the  "  fool," 
that  hath  not  laboured  {v.  18,  19,  21)  ;    therefore  all  his  labour  is 

vanity  {v.  22,  23).    what  Can  the  man  do. . .  already  done — (ch.  i. 

9).  Parenthetical.  A  future  investigator  can  strike  nothing  out 
"  new,"  so  as  to  draw  a  different  conclusion  from  what  I  draw  by 
comparing  "  wisdom  and  madness."  Holden.  with  less  ellipsis, 
translates ^  "What,  O  man,  shall  come  after  the  king?"  etc.  Better 
Grotius,  "What  man  can  come  after  (compete  with)  the  king  in  the 
things  which  are  done  ?"  None  ever  can  have  the  same  means  of 
testing  what  all  earthly  things  can  do  towards  satisfying  the  soul ; 
namely,  worldly  wisdom,  science,  riches,  power,  longevity,  all  com* 
bined.  13,  14.  (Proverbs,  17.  24).  The  worldly  "wise  man  has 
good  sense  in  managing  his  affairs,  skill  and  taste  in  building  and  plant- 
ings and  keeps  within  safe  and  respectable  bounds  in  pleasure,  whilst 
the  "fool "  is  wanting  in  these  respects ;  ("  darkness,  equivalent  to 
fatal  error y  blind  infatuatiori),  yet  one  event,  death,  happeneth  to  both 
(Job,  21.  26).  15.  why  was  I —  so  anxious  to  become,  etc.  (2  Chroni- 
cles,  I.  10).  Then  —  since  such  is  the  case,  this  —  w«.,  pursuit  of 
fworldly)  wisdom.  It  can  never  fill  the  place  of  the  true  wisdom 
(Job,  28.  28 ;  Jeremiah,  8.  9).  16.  rememDrance  —  a  great  aim  of 
the  worldly  (Genesis,  11.  4).  The  righteous  alone  attain  it  (Psalm 
112.  6;  Proverbs,  10.  7).  forever — no /^^/w<i/ memorial,  that 
which  nowie  — Maurer,  "In  the  days  to  come  all  things  shall  be 
now  long  ago  forgotten."  17.  Disappointed  in  one  experiment  after 
another  he  is  weary  of  life.  The  backslider  ought  to  have  rather  rea- 
soned as  the  prodigal  (Hosea,  2.  6,  7  ;  Luke,  16.  17, 18).  grlevOilS 
unto  me  —  (Job,  la  i).  18,  19.  One  hope  alone  was  left  to  the  dis- 
appointed worldling,  the  perpetuation  01  his  nume  and  riches,  labo- 
nously  gathered,  through  his  successor.  For  selfishness  is  mostly  at 
the  root  of  worldly  parents'  alleged  provkJence  for  their  children. 
But  now  the  remembrance  of  how  lie  himself,  the  piously  reared  child 
of  David,  had  disregarded  his  father's  dying  charge  (i  Chronicles,  28. 
0),  suggested  the  sad  misgiving  as  to  what  Kehoboam,  his  son  by  an 
idolatrous  Ammonitess,  mamsm,  should  prove  to  be ;  a  foreboding  too 
fully  realised  (i  Kings,  12. ;  14.  21-31).  2a  I  gave  uf  as  desperate  all 
hope  of  solid  fruit  from  my  labour,  21.  Suppose  "  there  is  a  man," 
etc.  equity  —  rather,  "  with  success,"  as  the  Hebrew  is  rendered  (ch. 
IT.  6),  "prosper,"  though  Margin  ^ves  "right."  [Holden  and 
Maurer.j  evil  — not  in  itself,  for  this  is  the  ordmary  course  of  things, 
but  "  evil,"  as  regards  the  chief  good,  that  one  should  have  toiled  so 
fniitlessly.  22.  Same  sentiment  as  v,  21,  interrogatively.  23.  The 
only  fruit  he  has  is,  not  only  sorrows  in  his  days,  but  all  his  days  are 
sorrows,  and  his  travail  (not  only  has  griefs  connected  with  it,  but  is 
itself)  grief.  24.  English  Version  gives  a  seemingly  Epicurean  sense, 
contrary  to  the  general  scope.     The  Hebrew,  lit,,  is,  "  It  \s  not  good iot 
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man  that  he  should  eat/'  etc.,  "  and  should  make  his  soul  see  good  " 
(or  "  show  his  soul,  i>.,  himself ^  happy  "),  etc  [Weiss.]  According 
to  HoLDEN  and  Weiss,  eh.  3.  12,  22,  differ  from  this  verse  in  the  text 
and  meaning ;  here  he  means,  "  It  is  not  good  thut  a  man  should 
feast  himself,  and  falsely  make  as  though  his  soul  were  happy  ; "  he 
thus  refers  to  a  U^sit pretending  of  happiness  acquired  by  and  far  on/s 
self ;  in  ch.  3.  12,  22,  and  5.  18,  19,  to  real  seeing^  or  finding  pleasure 
when  God  gives  it  There  it  is  said  to  be  good  ior  a  man  to  enjoy  with 
satisfaction  and  thankfulness  the  blessings  which  God  gives  ;  here  U  is 
said  not  to  be  good  to  take  an  unreal  pleasure  to  one's  self  by  feasting, 
etc.  TMs  alao  I  saw — I  perceived  by  experience  that  good  (real 
pleasure)  is  not  to  be  taken  at  will,  but  comes  only  from  the  hand  of 
God  [Weiss]  (Psalm  4.  6;  Isaiah,  57.  19-21).  Or  as  Holden,  "  It 
is  the  appointment  from  the  hand  of  God,  that  the  sensualist  has  no 
solid  satisfaction  "  (good).  25.  Inisten  —  after  indulgences  (Proverbs, 
7.  23  ;  19.  2),  eagerly  pursue  such  enjoyments.  None  can  compete 
with  me  in  this.  If  I,  then,  with  all  my  opportunities  of  enjoyment, 
fiuled  utterly  to  obtain  solid  pleasure  of  my  own  making,  apart  from 
God,  who  else  can  ?  God  mercifully  spares  His  children  tne  sad  ex- 
periment which  Solomon  made,  by  denying  them  the  goods  which 
they  often  desire.  He  gives  them  the  fruit  of  Solomon's  experience, 
without  their  paying  the  dear  price  at  which  Solomon  bought  it.  26. 
True,  literally,  in  the  Jewish  theocracy ;  and  in  some  measure  in  all 
ages  (Job,  27.  16,  17 ;  Proverbs,  13.  22  ;  28.  8).  Though  the  retri- 
bution be  not  so  visible  and  immediate  now  as  then,  it  is  no  less  real. 
Happiness  even  here  is  more  truly  the  portion  of  the  godly  (Psalm 
84.  ir  ;  Matthew,  5.  5  ;  Mark,  i<x  29,  30;  Romans,  8.  28 ;  I  Tim- 
othy, 4.  8).  that  he  [the  sinner]  may  give  — 1>.,  unconsciously  and 
in  spite  of  himself.  The  godly  Solomon  had  satisfaction  in  his  riches 
and  wisdom,  when  God  gave  them  (2  Chronicles,  I.).  The  backsliding 
Solomon  had  no  happiness  whea  he  sought  it  in  them  apart  from 
God  ;  and  the  riches  which  he  heaped  up  became  the  prey  of  Shishak 
(2  Chronicles,  12.). 


CHAPTER   III. 

Ver.  1-22.  Earthly  pursuits  are  no  doubt  lawful  in  their  proper 
time  and  order  {v,  1-8),  but  unprofitable  when  out  of  time  and  place, 
as  for  instance,  when  pursued  as  the  solid  and  chief  good  (v.  9,  10)  ; 
whereas  God  makes  every  thing  beautiful  in  its  season,  which  man 
obscurely  comprehends  (v.  11).  God  allows  man  to  enjoy  moderately 
and  virtuously  His  earthly  gifts  (v.  12,  13).  What  consoles  us  amid 
the  instability  of  earthly  blessings  is,  God's  counsels  are  immutable 
{v,  14).  I.  Man  has  his  appointed  cycle  of  seasons  and  vicissitudes, 
as  the  sun,  wind,  and  water  (ch.  i.  5.7).  purpose  — as  there  is  a  fixed 
'*  season  "  in  God's  "  purposes  "  (ex.  gr..  He  has  fixed  the  "  time  " 
when  man  is  "  to  be  bom,  and  "  to  die,"  v.  2),  so  there  is  a  lawful 
"time"  for  man  to  carry  out  his  "  purposes  "  and  inclinations.  God 
does  not  condemn,  but  approves  of,  the  "  use  "  o^  earthly  blessings  (v, 
Z2)  ;  it  is  the  "abuse  "  that  He  condemns,  the  making  them  the  chief 
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end(i  Corinthians,  7.  31).  The  earth,  without  human  desires,  love, 
taste,  joy,  sorrow,  would  be  a  dreary  waste,  without  water ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  misplacing  and  excess  of  them,  as  of  a  flood,  need 
control.  Reason  and  revelation  are  given  to  control  them.  2.  time 
todit — (Psalm  31.  15;  Hebrews,  9.  37).  plant  —  A  man  can  no 
more  reverse  the  times  and  order  of  **  planting  "  and  of  "  digging  up  " 
and  transplanting,  than  he  can  alter  the  times  fixed  for  his  "birtn" 
and  "  death."  To  try  to  "  plant "  out  of  season  is  vanity,  however  good 
in  season  ;  so  to  make  eartnly  things  the  chief  end  is  vanity,  however 
good  they  be  in  order  and  season.  Gill  takes  it,  not  so  well,  yS>., 
geremiah,  18.  7,  9  ;  Amos,  9.  15  ;  Matthew,  15.  13).  3.  tlneto  klij 
—  vix.^  judicially,  criminals  ;  or,  in  wars  of  self  defence  ;  not  in 
malice.  Out  of  this  time  and  order,  killing  is  murder,  to  heal  — 
God  has  His  times  for  '*  healing,"  (/iV.,  Isaial^  38.  5,  21 ;  fig.^  Deuter- 
onomy, 32.  39 ;  Hosea,  6.  i ;  spiritually,  Psalm  147.  3  ;  Isaiah,  57. 
19).  To  heal  spiritually,  before  the  sinner  feels  his  wound,  would  be 
out  of  time,  and  so  injurious,  time  to  break  down  —  cities,  as  Jeru- 
salem, by  Nebuchadnezzar,  build  up  —  as  Jerusalem,  in  the  time  of 
Zerubbabel;  spiritually  (Amos,  9.  ii),  "the  set  time"  (Psalm  102. 
13-16).  4.  mourn  —  v»s.,  for  the  dead  (Genesis,  23.  2).  danoo — as 
David  before  the  ark  (2  Samuel,  6.  12-14;  Psalm  30.  11);  spir- 
itually (Matthew,  9.  15  ;  Luke,  6.  21  ;  15.  25).  The  Pharisees,  by 
requirii^:  sadness  out  of  time,  erred  seriously.  5.  Caet  away  OtoneS 
-—as  out  of  a  garden  or  vineyard  (Isaiah,  5.  2).  ||ather — for 
building,  Jig.^  the  Gentiles,  once  cast-away  stones,  were  in  due  time 
made  parts  of  the  spiritual  building  (Ephesians,  a.  19,  20),  and  child- 
ren of  Abraham  (Matthew,  3.   9) ;  so  the  restored  Jews  hereafter 

fPsalm  102.  13,  14;  Zechanah,  9.  16).     refrain  ...  embracing  — 

(Joel,  2.  16  ;  I  Corinthians,  7.  5,  6).  6.  time  toget — ex,  gr^  to  gain 
honestly  a  livelihood  (Ephesians,  4.  28).  lose  —  when  God  wills 
losses  to  us,  then  is  our  time  to  be  content,  keep  —  not  to  give  to 
the  idle  beggar  (2  Thessalonians,  3.  10).  cast  away — in  charity 
(Proverbs,  1 1.  24)  ;  or  to  part  with  the  dearest  object,  rather  than  the 
soul  (Mark,  9.  43).  To  be  careful  is  right  in  its  place,  but  not  when 
it  comes  between  us  and  Jesus  Christ  (Luke  za  40-42).  7.  rend  — 
garments,  in  mourning  (Joel,  2.  13).  Fig,,  nations,  as  Israel  from 
Judah,  already  foretold,  in  Solomon's  time  (i  Kings,  11.  30,  31),  to  be 
'* sewed"  tc^ther hereafter  (Ezekiel,  37.  15,  22).  sllenoe — (Amos, 
13.)  in  a  national  calamity,  or  that  of  a  friend  Qob,  2.  13)';  also  not  to 
murmur  under  God's  visitation  (Leviticus,  10. 3  ;  Psalm  39. 1, 2,  9).  8. 
hate — ex,gr,,  sin,  lusts  (Luke,  14.  26)  ;  >^.,  to  love  God  so  much  more 
as  to  seem  in  comparison  to  hate  "  father  or  mother,"  when  coming 
between  us  and  God.  time  of  war  . .  .  peace — (Luke,  14.  31).  9. 
But  these  earthlv  pursuits,  while  lawful  in  their  season,  are  "  unprofit- 
able "  when  made  by  man,  what  God  never  intended  them  to  be,  the 
chief  good.  Solomon  had  tried  to  create  an  artificial  forced  joy,  at 
times  when  he  ought  rather  to  have  been  serious ;  the  result,  there- 
fore, of  his  labour  to  be  happy,  out  of  God's  order,  was  disappoint- 
ment. "  A  time  to  plant "  {v.  2),  refers  to  his  planting  (ch.  2.  5) ; 
"  laugh"  (w.  4),  to  ch.  2.  I,  2,  "  his  mirth,"  "  laughter :"  "  build  up," 
"gamer  stones"  (v.  3,  5),  to  his  "building"  (ch.  2.  4)  ;   "embrace;" 
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"  lore,"  to  his  "  princess "  (note,  ch.  2,  8) :  "  get "  (perhaps  also 
•gather/*  v.  5,  6),  to  his  "gathering"  (ch.  s.  8).  All  these  were  of 
no  "  profit,"  because  not  in  God's  time  and  order  of  bestowing  hap. 
piness.  la  (Ch.  i.  13).  11.  hl8  thhe  —  i^.,  in  its  proper  season 
(Fsalm  I.  3),  opposed  to  worldlings  putting  earthly  pursuits  out  of 
their  proper  Hme  and  place  (note,  v.  9).  set  the  WOrld  in  their  lieaR 
—  given  them  capacities  to  understand  the  world  of  nature  as  reflect- 
ing God's  wisdom  in  its  beautiful  order  and  times  (Romans,  I.  19, 
90).  **  Every  thing  "  answers  to  *'  world  "  in  the  parallelism,  eo  that  — > 
ijt^  but  in  such  a  manner  that  man  only  sees  a  portion,  not  the  whole 
"  from  beginning  to  end"  (ch.  8.  17  ;  Job,  26.  14  ;  Romans,  ii.  33  ; 
Revelation,  15.  4).  Parkhurst,  for  "  world,"  translates,  "  Yet  He 
hath  put  obscurity  in  the  midst  of  them,**  lit.,  a  secret ;  so  man's  men* 
tal  dimness  of  sight  as  to  the  full  mystery  of  God's  works.  So 
HoLDEN  and  Weiss.  This  incapacity  for  "  finding  out "  (corppre- 
hending^  God's  work  is  chiefly  the  fruit  of  the  fall.  The  worldling 
ever  since,  not  knowing  God's  time  and  order,  labours  in  vain,  be- 
cause out  of  time  and  place.  12.  In  them  —  in  God's  works  {v.  11), 
as  idx  as  lelates  to  man's  duty.  Man  cannot  fully  comprehend  them, 
but  he  ought  jojrfully  to  receive  ("  rejoice  in  ")  God's  gifts,  and  "  do 
good"  with  them  to  himself  and  to  others.  This  is  never  out  of 
season  (Galatians,  6.  9,  10).  Not  sensual  joy  and  self-indulgence 
(Philippians,  4.  4 ;  James,  4.  16,  17).  13.  Lit.,  **  And  also  as  to 
every  man  who  eats  "  etc.,  "  this  is  the  gift  of  God  "  {v.  22  ;  ch.  5. 18), 
When  received  as  God's  gifts,  and  to  God's  glory,  the  good  things  of 
life  are  enjoyed  in  their  due  time  and  order  (Acts,  2.46 ;  i  Corinthians, 
la  31 ;  I  Timothy.  4.  3,  4).  14.  (i  Samuel,  3.  12  ;  2  Samuel,  23.  5  ; 
Psalm  89. 34  ;  Matthew,  24.  35  ;  James,  1. 17).  for  ever  —  as  opposed 

to  man's  perishing  labours  (ch.  2.  is-18).    any  tiling  taken  frooi  it  — 

opposed  to  man's  "crooked  and  wanting"  works  (ch.  i.  15  ;  7.  13). 
The  event  of  man's  labours  depends  wholly  on  God's  immutable  pur- 
pose. Man's  part,  therefore,  is  to  do  and  enjoy  every  earthly  thing 
in  its  prvper  season  (v.  12,  13),  not  setting  aside  God's  order,  but  ob- 
serving deep  reverence  towards  God ;  for  the  mysteriousness  and 
unchanceableness  of  God's  purposes  are  designed  to  lead  "  man  to 
fear  be&re  Him.'*  Man  knows  not  the  event  of  each  act,  otherwise 
he  would  think  himself  independent  of  God.  15.  Resumption  of 
ch.  I.  9.  Whatever  changes  there  be,  the  succession  of  events  is 
ordered  by  God's  "  everlasting "  laws  {v.  14),  and  returns  in  a  fixed 
cycle,  reiioireth  tbat...pa8t — after  many  changes,  God's  law 
requires  the  retnrn  of  the  same  cycle  of  events,  as  in  the  past,  lit.,  that 
which  is  driven  on,  LXX.  and  Syriac  translate  '*  God  requireth  (iV., 
avengelh)  the/^x^rti/^^man  ;"  a  transition  to  v,  16,  17.  The  paral- 
lel clauses  of  the  verse  support  English  Version,  16.  Here  a  diffi* 
cnlty  is  suggested.  If  God  "  requires  "  events  to  move  in  their  per- 
petual eyelid  why  are  the  wicked  allowed  to  deal  unrighteously  in  the 
place  where  injustice  ought  least  of  all  to  be,  viz,,  "  the  place  of  judg- 
ment" (Jeremiah,  12.  l).  17.  Solution  of  it.  There  is  a  coming  judg- 
ment in  which  God  will  vindicate  his  righteous  ways.  The  sinner  s 
**  time  "  of  his  unrighteous  *'  work  "  is  short.  God  also  has  His  "  time  " 
and  **  work  "  of  judgment ;   and,  meanwhile,  is  overruling,  for  good  at 
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last,  what  seems  now  dark.  Man  cannot  now  '*  find  out "  the  plan  of 
God's  ways  (v.  ii  ;  Psalm  97.  2).  If  jud^mentinstantly  followed  every 
sin,  there  would  be  no  scope  for  free  will,  faith,  and  perseverance  of 
saints  in  spite  of  difficulties.  The  previous  darkness  will  make  the 
light  at  last  the  more  glorious,  there  — (Job,  3.  17-19),  in  eternity, 
in  the  presence  of  the  divine  Judge,  opposed  to  the  "  there  "  in  (he 
human  place  of  judgment  (v.  16) ;  so  "  from  thence"  (Genesis,  49.  24). 
18.  estate  —  the  estate  of  fallen  man  is  so  ordered  (these  wrongs  are 
permitted),  that  God  might  **  manifest,"  i>.,  thereby  prove  them,  and 
that  they  might  themselves  see  their  mortal  frailty,  like  that  of  the 
beasts.  8008  Of  men  —  rather,  sons  of  Adarti^  a  phrase  used  iorfalSen 
men.  The  toleration  of  injustice  until  the  judgment  is  designed  to 
"manifest  men's  characters  in  their  fallen  state,  to  see  whetlier  the 
oppressed  will  bear  themselves  aright  amidst  their  wrongs,  knowing 
toat  the  time  is  short,  and  there  is  a  coming  judgment.  Tlie  op- 
pressed share  in  death,  but  the  comparison  to  *'  i^easts "  applies  es- 
pecially to  the  ungodly  oppressors  (Psalm  49.  12,  20) ;  they  too  need  to 
oe  "  manifested  "  (proved),  whether,  considering  that  they  must  soon 
die  as  the  "  beasts, '  and  fearing  the  judgment  to  come,  they  will  re- 
pent (Daniel,  4.  27).  19.  ZiV.,  "  For  the  sons  of  men  (Adam)  are  a 
mere  chance^  as  also  the  beast  is  a  mere  chance."  These  words  aan 
only  be  the  sentiments  of  the  sceptical  oppressors.  God's  delay  in 
judgment  gives  scope  for  the  "  manifestation  "  of  their  infidelity  (ch. 
8.  II ;  Psalm  55.  19  ;  2  Peter,  3.  3,  4).  They  are  "brute  beasts" 
morally  (v»  18 ;  Jude,  10.);  and  they  end  by  maintaining  that  man, 
physically,  has  no  pre-eminence  over  the  beast,  both  alike  being 
"  fortuities."  Probably  this  was  the  language  of  Solomon  himself  in 
his  apostasy.  He  answers  it  in  v,  21.  If  v,  19,  20,  be  his  words,  they 
express  only  that  as  regards  liability  to  death,  excluding  the  future 
judgment,  as  the  sceptic  oppressors  do,  man  is  on  a  level  with  the 
beast.  Life  is  "  vanity,"  if  regarded  independently  of  religion.  But 
f.  21  points  out  the  vast  difierenqe  between  them  in  respect  to  the  fu- 
ture destiny ;  also  (v.  17),  beasts  have  no  "judgment "  to  come. 
breath  —  vitality.  21.  Who  knoweth  —  Not  douSt  of  the  destination 
of  man's  spirit  (ch.  12.  7) ;  but  *' how  few,  by  reason  of  the  outward 
mortality  to  which  man  is  as  liable  as  the  beast,  and  which  is  the 
ground  of  the  sceptic's  argument,  comprehend  the  wide  difference  be- 
tween man  and  the  beast "  (Isaiah,  53.  i).  The  Hebrew  expresses  the 
difference  strongly,  "  The  spirit  of  man  that  ascends,  it  belongeth  to 
on  high ;  but  the  spirit  of^  the  beast  th^t  descends,  it  belongeth  to 
below,  even  to  the  earth."  Their  destinations  and*  proper  element 
differ  utterly.  [Weiss.]  22.  (Cf.  «/.  12  ;  ch.  5.  18).  Inculcating  a 
thankful  enjoyment  of  God's  gifts,  and  a  cheerful  discharge  of  man's 
duties,  founded  on  fear  of  God ;  not  as  the  sensualist  (ch.  ii.  9) ;  not 
as  the  anxious  money-seeker  (ch.  2.  23  ;  5.  10,  17).  his  portion  —  in 
the  present  life.  If  it  were  made  his  main  portion,  it  would  be 
"vanity"  (di.  2.  i  ;  Luke,  16.  25).  for  whO,  etc. —  our  ignorance  as 
to  the  future,  which  is  Gods  "  time  "  {v.  ii),  should  lead  us  to  use  the 
present  time  in  the  best  sense,  and  leave  the  future  to  His  infinite 
wisdom  (Matthew,  6.  20,  25,  31-34). 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Ver.  1-16.    I.  returned— vts.,  to  the  thought  set  forth  (ch.  3. 16; 
Job,  35. 9).  power — Maurer,  not  so  well,  " violence'*  no  confbrler 

— twice  said  to  express  continued  suffering  without  any  to  give  com- 
fort (Isaiah,  53.  7).  2.  A  profane  sentiment  if  severed  from  its  con<p 
nection  ;  but  just  in  its  bearing  on  Solomon's  scope.  If  religion  were 
not  taken  into  account  (ch.  3. 17, 19),  to  die  as  soon  as  possible  would  be 
desirable,  so  as  not  to  suffer  or  witness  **  oppressions  ; "  and  still  more 
so,  not  to  be  bom  at  all  (ch.  7.  i).  Job  (3.  13  ;  21.  2),  David  (Psalm 
73.  3,  etc),  Jeremiah  (12.  i),  Habakkuk  (i.  13),  all  passed  through  the 
same  perplexity,  until  they  went  into  the  sanctuary,  and  looked  t^yond 
the  "judgment"  (Psalm  73.  17;  Habakkuk,  2.  20;  3.  17,  18).  Then 
they  saw  the  need  of  delay,  before  completely  punishing  the  wicked, 
to  give  space  for  repentance,  or  else  for  accumulation  of  wrath 
(Romans,  2.  15)  ;  and  before  completely  rewarding  the  godly,  to  give 
room  for  faith  and  perseverance  in  tribulation  (Psalm  92.  7-12). 
Earnests,  however,  are  often  even  now  given,  by  partial  judgments, 
of  the  future  complete  one,  to  assure  us,  in  spite  of  difficulties,  that 
God  governs  the  earth.  3.  86611 — ^nor  experienced,  right — rather  (a& 
ch.  2.  21,  note),  prosperous.  Prosperity,  which  men  so  much  covet,  is 
the  very  source  of  provoking  oppression  (v.  i)  and  "  envy,"  so  far  as 
it  is  from  constituting  the  chief  good.  5.  Still  the  "  fool  "  (the  wicked 
oppressor)  is  not  to  be  envied  even  in  this  life,  who  "  folds  his  hands 
together"  in  idleness  (Proverbs,  6.  10 ;  24.  33),  living  on  the  means  he 
wrongfully  wrests  from  others :  for  such  a  one  "  eKteth  his  own  flesh," 
jV,  is  a  self'tarmentor^  never  satisfied,  his  spirit  preying  on  itself 
(Isaiah,  9.  20 ;  49.  26).  6.  Hehrew^  "  One  open  hand  (palm)  full  of 
quietness,  than  both  closed  hands  full  of  travail.  **  Quietness,  (men- 
tal tranquility  flowing  from  honest  labour,)  opposed  to  "  eating  one's 
own  flesh  "  (v.  5),  also  opposed  to  anxious  labour  to  gain  (v.  8  ;  Prov- 
erbs, 15.  16,  17  ;  16.  18).  7.  A  vanity  described  in  v.  8.  8.  not  a 
second  —  no  partner.  oMId — "son  or  brother,"  put  for  any  heir 
(Deuteronomy,  25.  5-10).  6y6  —  (ch.  i.  8).  The  miser  would  not  be 
able  to  give  an  account  of  his  infatuation.  9.  Two  —  opposed  to 
"one"  {v,  8).  Ties  of  union,  marriage,  friendship,  religious  com- 
munion, are  better  than  the  selfish  solitariness  of  the  miser  (Genesis, 
2.  18).  reward  —  advantage  accrues  from  their  efforts  being  con- 
joined. Talman  says,  "  A  man  without  a  companion  is  like  a  left 
hand  without  the  right."  la  If  they  fiftll  —  if  the  one  or  other  fall,  as 
may  happen  to  both^  vit.^  into  any  distress  of  body,  mind,  or  soul.  ii. 
(l  Kings,  I.  i).  The  image  is  taken  from  man  and  wife,  but  applies 
universally  to  the  warm  sympathy  derived  from  social  ties.  So 
Christian  ties  (Luke,  24.  32  ;  Acts,  28, 15).  12.  one  —  enemy,  three- 
fbid  cord  —  proverbial  for  a  combination  of  many^  ex.  gr.,  husband, 
wife,  and  children  (Proverbs  ii.  14) ;  so  Christians  (Luke,  la  i ;  Co- 
lussians,  2.  2, 10).  Untwist  the  cord,  and  the  separate  threads  are 
easily  "  broken.  *  13.  The  "  threefold  cord  "  of  social  ties  suggests. 
the  subject  of  civil  government.    In  this  case,  too,  he  concludes  that 
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kingly  power  confers  no  lasting  happiness.  The  "  wise  "  child,  though 
a  supposed  case  of  Solomon,  answers,  in  the  event  foreseen  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  to  Jeroboam,  then  a  poor  but  valiant  youth,  once  a  "  ser- 
vant "  of  Solomon  ;  and  (i  Kings,  ii.  26-40)  appointed  by  God 
through  the  prophet  Ahijah  to  l^  heir  of  the  kmgdom  of  the  ten 
tribes  about  to  be  rent  from  Rehoboam.  The  "  old  and  foolish  king  ** 
answers  to  Solomon  himself,  who  had  lost  his  wisdom,  when,  in  defi- 
ance of  two  warnings  of  God  {\   Kings,  3. 14 ;  9.  2-9),  he  forsook 

God.    will  no  more  be  admoniehed— knows  not  yet  how  to  take 

warning  (see  Margin).  God  had  by  Ahijah  already  intimated  the 
judgment  coming  on  Solomon  (i  Kings,  11. 11-13).  14.  Otttof  pHson 
—  Solomon  uses  this  phrase  oi  a  supp<^ed  case,  ex,  gr,^  Joseph  raised 
from  a  dungeon  to  be  lord  of  Egypt.  His  words  are  at  the  same  time 
so  framed  by  the  Holy  Ghost  that  they  answer  virtually  to  Jeroboam 
who  fled  to  escape  a  "  prison  '*  and  death  from  Solomon,  to  Shishak 
of  Egypt  (i  Kings,  11.  40).  This  unconscious  presaging  of  his  own 
doom,  and  that  of  Rehoboam,  constitutes  the  irony.  David's  eleva- 
tion from  poverty  and  exile,  under  Saul  (which  may  have  been  be- 
fore Solomon's  mind),  had  so  far  their  counterpart  in  that  of  Jero- 
boam, whereae  ...  beoometh  poor— rather,  "  thought  he  (the 
vouth)  was  bom  poor  in  his  kingdom  "  (in  the  land  where  afterwards 
he  was  to  reign).  15.  "I  considered  all  the  living,"  the  present  gen- 
eration, in  relation  to  ("  with "  the  "  second  youth "  (the  legiiimaU 
successor  of  "  the  old  king,*'  as  opposed  to  the  "  poor  youth,"  the  one 
first  spoken  of,  about  to  be  raised  from  poverty  to  a  throne),  f./.,  Re- 
hoboam. In  hie  etead  -  the  old  king's!  16.  Notwithstanding  their 
now  worshipping  the  rising  sun,  the  heir-apparent,  I  reflected  that 
**  there  were  no  bounds  (no  stabilitv  (2  Samuel,  15.  6 ;  2a  i),  no 
chedc  on  the  love  of  innovation)  of  all  that  have  been  before  them," 
i^e.t  the  past  generation  ;  so  "  also  they  that  come  after,"  f>.,  the  next 
generation,  '*  shall  not  rejoice  in  him,"  vi».,  Rehoboam.  The  parallelf 
"  shall  not  rejoice,"  fixes  the  sense  of  **  no  bounds,"  no  permanent  ad" 
herence^  though  now  men  rejoice  in  Aim. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Ver.  1-20.  x.  From  vanity  connected  with  kings,  he  passes  to 
Tanities  («/.  7)  which  may  be  fallen  into  in  serving  the  King  of  kings, 
even  by  those  who,  convinced  of  the  vanity  of  the  creature,  wish  to 
worship  the  Creator.  Keep  thy  fM — in  going  to  worshif),  go  with 
considerate,  circumspect,  reverent  feeling.  The  allusion  is  to  the 
taking  off  of  the  shoes,  or  sandals,  in  entering  a  temple  (Exodus,  3. 
5. ;  Joshua,  5.  15,  which  passages  perhaps  gave  rise  to  the  custom). 
Weiss  needlesslv  reads,  "  Keep  thy  fecLst  days"  (Exodus,  23.  14,  17 ; 
the  three  great  feasts),  hear —  ruther,  "  To  be  ready  (to  draw  nigh 
with  the  desire)  to  hear  (obey)  is  a  better  sacrifice  than  the  offering 
of  fools."  [HoLDEN.]  (Vulgate;  Syriac).  (Psalm  51.  16,  17;  Pro- 
verbs, 21.  3 ;  Jeremiah,  6.  20 ;  7.  21-23 ;  14.  12 ;  Amos,  5.  21-24). 
The  warning  is  against  mere  ce-emonial  self-righteousness,  as  in  do. 
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7.  12.     Obe^enee  is  the  spirit  of  the  law's  reqairements  (Deuteronomy, 
yx  12).    Solomon  sonowfully  looks  back  on  his  own  neglect  of  this 
(cf.  z  Kings,  8.  63,  with  11.  4,  6).    Positive  precepts  of  God  must  be 
kept,  but  will  not  stand  instead  of  obedience  to  His  moral  precepts. 
The  last  provided  no  sacrifice  for  wilful  sin  (  Numbers,  15.  30,  31 ; 
Hebrews,  la  26-29).     ^  rash — opposed  to  the  considerate  reverence 
("keep  thy  foot,"  v.  l).     This  verse  illustrates  v.  I,  as  \g prayer  m  the 
house  of  God  (*'  before  God,"  Isaiah,  I.  12) ;  so  v.  4-6,  as  to  vows. 
The  remedy  to  such  vanities  is  stated  {v.  6),  "  Fear  thou  God."    God 
Is  io  heaven  —  Therefore  He  ought  to  be  approached  with  carefully- 
weighed  words,  by  thee  a  frail  creature  of  earth.     3.  As  much  **  busi- 
ness,** engrossing  the  mind,  gives  birth  to  incoherent  '*  dreams,"  so 
many  words,  uttered  inconsiderately  in   prayer,  give   birth  to  and 
betray  *'  a  fool's  speech  "  (ch.  la  14).     [Holden  and  Weiss].     But 
V.  7  implies  that  the  "  dream "  is  not  a  comparison,  but  the  vain 
thoughts  of  the  fool  {pxaxitx)  (Psalm  73.  20),  arising  from  multiplicity 
of  (worldly)  "  business."     His  '*  dream  "  is,  that  God  hears  him  for 
his  much  speakhig  (Matthew,  6.  7),  independently  of  the  frame  of 
mind.     \English  Version  and  Maurer.]     '*  Fool's  voice  "  answers  to 
"  dream    in  the  parallel ;  it  comes  by  the  many  "  words "  flowing 
from  the  fool's  **  dream."    4.  Hasty  words  in  prayer  {v.  2.  3)  suggests 
the  subject  of  hasty  vows.  A  vow  should  not  be  hastily  made  (Judges, 
II.  35  ;  I  Samuel,  14.  24).    When  made,  it  must  be  kept  (Psalm,  76. 
11),  even  as  God  keeps  His  word  to  us  (Exodus,  12.  41,  51 ;  Joshua, 
21.  45).    5.  (Deuteronomy,  23.  21,  23).    6.  thy  flesh — vow  not  with 
**  thy  mouth "  a  vow  {ex,  gr.^  fasting),  which  the  lusts  of  thy  flesh 
(body.  Margin^  ch.  3.  3)  may  tempt  thee  to  break  (Proverbs,  20.  25). 
ai§el  — the  "  messenger"  of  God  (Job,  33.  23) ;  minister  (Revelation, 
I.  20) ;  ix^  the  priest  (Malachi,  2.  7),  '*  before  "  whom  a  breach  of  a 
vow  was  to  be  confessed  (Leviticus,  5.  4,  5).    We,  Christians,  in  our 
vows  (ex.gr.^  at  baptism,  the  Lord's  supper,  etc.)  vow  in  the  presence 
of  Jesus  Christ,  "the  angel  of  the  covenant"  (Malachi,  3.  i),  and  of 
ministering  angels  as  witnesses  (l  Corinthians,  ii.  10;  I  Timothy,  5. 
21).     Extenuate  not  any  breach  of  them  as  a  slight  error.     7.  (Note, 
v.  3).     God's  service,  which  ought  to  be  our  chief  good,  becomes  by 
"  dreams  "  (foolish  fancies  as  to  God's  requirements  of  us  in  worship), 
and  random  "  words  "  positive  "  vanity."    The  remedy  is,  whatever 
fools  may  do,  "  Fear  thou  God"  (ch.  12.  13).    8.  As  in  ch.  3.  16,  so 
here  the  difficulty  suggests  itself.     If  God  is  so  exact  in  even  pun- 
ishing hasty  words  (v.  1-6),  why  does  He  allow  gross  ii>justice  ?    In 
the  remote  "  provinces,"  the  **  poor  "  often  had  to  put  themselves  for 
protection  from  the  inroads  of  Philistines,  etc,  under  chieftains,  who 
oppressed  them  even  in  Solomon's  reign  (l  Kings,  12.  4).  the  matter 
—  /r/.,  the  pleasure^  or  furpose  (Isaiah,  53.  10).     Marvel  not  at  this 
dispensation  of  God's  wiU^  as  if  He  had  abandoned  the  world.     Nay, 
there  is  coming  a  capital  judgment  at  last,  and  an  earnest  of  it  in 
partial  punishment  of  sinners  meanwhile,     higher  than  the  highest 

—  (Daniel,  7.  18).     regardeth — (2  Chronicles,  16.  9).    there  be 

higher — plural,  «>.,  the  three  persons  of  the  Godhead,  or  else,  "  re- 
gardeth (not  only  the  *  highest  kings,  than  w^om  He  *  is  higher,*  but 
even  the  petty  tyrants  of  the  provinces,  viz.)  the  high  ones  who  are 
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above  them  "  (the  poor).  [Weiss.]  9.  *'  The  profit  (produce)  of  the 
earth  is  (ordained)  for  (the  common  good  of)  all ;  even  the  king  him- 
self is  served  by  (the  fruits  of)  the  field"  (3  Chronicles,  26.  10). 
Therefore  the  common  Lord  of  ail,  high  and  low,  will  punish  at  last 
those  who  rob  the  "  poor  "  of  their  share  in  it  (Proverbs^  22.  22,  23  ; 
Amos,  8.  4-7).  10.  Not  only  will  God  punish  at  last,  but  meanwhile 
the  oppressive  gainers  of  "  silver  "  find  no  solid  "  satisfaction  "  in  it. 
shall  not  be  satisfied  — so  the  oppressor  "  eateth  his  own  flesh  "  (ch. 
4.  I,  5,  note),  with  increase  —  is  not  satisfied  with  the  gain  that  he 
makes.  1 1,  they  .  .  .  that  eat  then  — the  rich  man's  depend- 
ence (Psalm,  23.  5).  12.  Another  argument  against  anxiety  to  gain 
riches.  "  Sleep  .  .  .  sweet,"  answers  to  "  quietness  "  (ch.  4.  6) ;  "  not 
suffer  .  .  .  sleep,"  to  "  vexation  of  spirit."  Fears  for  his  wealth,  and 
an  over-loaded  stomach  without  " laboring"  (cf.  ch.  4.  5),  will  not 
suffer  the  rich  oppressor  to  sleepb  13,  14.  Proofs  of  God*s  judgments 
even  in  this  worla  (Proverbs,  1 1.  31).  The  rich  oppressor's  wealth 
provokes  enemies,  robbers,  etc.  Then,  after  having  kept  it  for  an  ex- 
pected son,  he  loses  it  beforehand,  by  misfortune  ("  by  evil  travail "), 
and  the  son  is  bom  to  be  heir  of  poverty.  Ch.  2.  ic\  23,  gives  another 
aspect  of  the  same  subject.  16.  Even  supposing  thai  he  loses  not  hb 
wealth  before  death,  then  at  least  he  must  go  stripped  of  it  all  (Psalm 
49-  17)-  laboured  for  .  .  .  wind  —  (Hosea  12.  i  ;  i  Corinthians,  9. 
26).  17.  eateth — appropriately  put  for  "liveth"  in  general,  as  con- 
necteth  with  v.  11,  12,  18.  darkness  —  opposed  to  "light  (joy)  of 
countenance"  (ch.  8,1;  Proverbs,  16.  15).  wrath — fretfulness,  AV., 
"  His  sorrow  is  much,  and  his  infirmity  (of  body)  and  wrath."  18. 
returns  to  the  sentiment,  (ch.  3.  12,  1%  22,)  translate,  "Behold  the 
good  which  I  have  seen,  and  which  is  becoming  "  (in  a  man),  whloh 
God  giveth  — viz,^  both  the  good  of  his  labour,  and  his  life,  his  por- 
tion —  legitimately.  It  is  C^d's  gift  that  makes  it  so,  when  regarded 
as  such.  Such  a  one  will  use,  not  abuse,  earthly  things  (i  Corin^ 
thians,  7.  31).  Opposed  to  the  anxious  life  of  the  covetous  (f.  10, 17). 
19.  As  z/.  18  refers  to  the  "  labouring"  man  (v.  12),  so  v.  19  to  the 
"  rich "  man,  who  gets  wealth,  not  by  "  oppression  "  (v,  8),  but  by 
"  God's  gift"  He  is  distinguished  also  from  the  "  rich"  man  (ch.  6. 
2),  in  having  received  by  God's  gift,  not  only  "  wealth,"  but  also 
"  power  to  eat  thereof,"  which  that  one  has  not  **  To  take  his  por- 
tion "  limits  him  to  the  lawful  use  of  wealth,  not  keeping  back  from 
God  His  portion,  while  enjoying  his  awn,  2a  He  will  not  remember 
much  (looking  back  with  disappointment,  as  the  uneodly  do  (ch.  2. 
II),  on  the  days  of  his  life,  answereth  .  .  .  in  the  joy  —  God  ans- 
wers his  prayers  in  giving  him  "power"  to  enjoy  his  blessings. 
Gesenius  and  Vulgate  translate,  "  For  God  (so)  occupies  him  with 
joy,"  etc.,  that  he  thinks  not  much  of  the  shortness  and  sorrows  of 
life.  HoLDEN,  "  Though  God  gives  not  much  (as  to  real  enjoyment), 
yet  he  remembers  (with  thankfulness)  the  days ;  for  (he  knows)  God 
exercises  him  by  the  joy,"  etc  (tries  him  by  prosperity),  so  Margin^  but 
English  Version  is  simplest 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Ver.  1-12.  I.  common — or.  else  more  lit.,  great  upon  man,  falls 
heavily  upon  man.  2.  for  his  80Ul  — 1>.,  his  enjoyment.  Godgiveth 
him  not  power  to  eat  —  this  distinguishes  him  from  the  "  rich  '  man 
in  ch.  5.  19.  "  God  hath  given  "  distinguishes  him  also  from  the  man 
who  got  his  wealth  by  •*  oppression  "  (ch.  5,  S,  10).  stranger  — 
those  not  akin,  nay,  even  hostile  to  him  (Jeremiah,  51.  51  ;  Lamenta- 
tions,  5.  2 :  Hosea,  7.  9).  He  seems  to  have  it  in  his  "  power"  to  do 
as  he  will  with  his  wealth,  but  an  unseen  pdwer  gives  him  up  to 
his  own  avarice :  God.  wills  that  he  should  toil  for  **  a  stranger  "  (ch. 
2.  26),  who  has  found  favour  in  God's  sight.  3.  Even  if  a  man  (of 
this  Character)  have  very  many  (equivalent  to  **a  hundred,"  2  Kings, 
la  i)  children,  and  not  have  a  "  stranger  as  his  heir  {v.  2),  and  live 
long  ("days  of  years"  express  the  brevity  of  life  at  its  best.  Genesis, 
47.  9),  yet  enjoy  no  real  **  good  "  in  life,  and  lie  unhonored,  without 
"burial"  at  death  (2  Kings,  9.  26,  35)  the  embryo  is  better  than  he. 
In  the  East,  to  be  without  burial  is  the  greatest  degradation.  "  Bet- 
ter the  fruit  that  drops  from  the  tree  before  it  is  ripe,  than  that  left  to 
hang  on  till  rotten."  [Henry.]  4.  he  —  rather  1/,  "  the  untimely 
birth."  So  "  its"  not  "  his  name."  with  vanity  — to  no  purpose  ;  a 
type  of  the  driftless  existence  of  him  who  make  riches  the  chief  good. 
narfcness — of  the  abortive:  a  type  of  the  unhonoured  death  and 
dark  future  beyond  the  grave,  of  the  avaricious.  5.  this — yet^'^'xK 
has  more  rest,  than "  the  toiling  gloomy  miser.  6.  If  the  miser's 
length  of  "  life "  be  thought  to  raise  him  above  the  abortive,  Solo- 
mon answers,  long  life,  without  enjoying  real  good,  is  but  lengthened 
misery,  and  riches  cannot  exempt  him  from  going  whither  "  all  go." 
He  is  fit  neither  for  life,  nor  death,  nor  eternity.  7.  man  —  rather, 
•*  the  man,"  viz.,  the  miser  {^.  3-6).  For  not  aH  men  labour  for  the 
mouth,  }'./.,  for  selfish  gratification.  appotitO  —  Hebrew,  the  soul. 
The  insatiability  of  the  desire  prevents  that  which  is  the  only  enJ- 
proposed  in  toils,  vit.,  self-gratification ;  **  tho  man  "  thus  gets  no 
"good"  out  of  his  wealth  (^.3).  8.  For— However.  [Maurer.] 
The  "for"  means  (in  contrast  to  the  insatiability  of  the  miser),  For 
19^0/ else  is  the  advantage  which  the  wise  man  hath  above  the  fool? 
What  (advantage,  i.e.,  superiority  above  him  who  knows  not  how  to 
walk  uprieht)  &ith  the  poor  who  knoweth  to  walk  before  the  living  ?  ije., 
to  use  and  enjoy  life  aright  (ch.  5.  18,  19),  a  cheerful,  thankful,  godly 
"walk"  (Psalm  116.  9).  9.  Answer  to  the  question  in  v,  8.  This  is 
the  advantage  :  "  Better  is  the  sight  of  the  eyes  (the  wise  man's  godly 
enjoyment  of  present  seen  blessings),  than  the  (fool's)  wandering  ///., 
walking,  (Psalm  73.  9)  of  the  desire,"  ^>.,  vs^e,  insatiable  desires 
for  what  he  has  not  {v.  7  ;  Hebrews,  13.  5).  this  —  restless  wandering 
of  desire,  and  not  enjoying  contentedly  the  present  (i  Timothy,  6. 
6,8). 

la  Part  II.  here  begins.  Since  man's  toils  are  vain,  what  is  the 
shief  good  ?  {v.  12.)  The  answer  is  contained  in  the  rest  of  the 
book.     **  That  which  hath  been   (man's  various  circumstances)  is 
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named  already  (not  only  has  existed  (ch.  I.  9 ;  3. 15),  but  has  received 
it  just  name  '  vanity/  long  ago),  and  it  is  known  that  it  (vanity)  is 
man  "  (Hebrew,  Adam,  eauivalent  to  man  "  of  red  dust/'  as  his  Crea- 
tor appropriately  named  him  from  his  frailty),  neither  may  he 
OOntend,  etc. — (Romans,  9.  20).  11.  "Seeing"  that  man  cannot 
escape  from  the  "  vanity/'  which  by  God's  "  mighty"  will  is  inherent 
in  earthly  things,  and  cannot  <aU  in  question  God's  wisdom  in 
these  dispensations  (equivalent  to,  "  contend/'  etc.),  *'  what  is  man 
the  better "  of  these  vain  things,  as  regards  the  chief  good  ?  None 
whatever.  12.  For  who  knoweth,  etc—The  ungodly  know  not  what 
is  really  "  good "  during  life,  nor  "  what  shall  be  after  them,"  i>., 
what  will  be  the  event  of  their  undertaking^  (ch.  3.  22  •  8.  7}.  The 
godly  might  be  tempted  to  "  contend  with  God "  (v.  10),  as  to  His 
dispensations  ;  but  they  cannot  fully  know  the  wise  purposes  served 
by  them  now  and  hereuter.  Their  sufferings  from  the  oppressors  are 
more  really  good  for  them  than  cloudless  prosperity ;  sinners  are 
bein|^  allowed  to  fill  up  their  measure  of  guilt.  Retribution  in  part 
vindicates  God's  wavs  even  now.  The  judgment  shall  make  all  clear. 
In  ch.  7  he  states  what  is  good,  in  answer  to  this  verse. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Ver.  1-29.  i.  (See  note,  ch.  6.  12).  nam^— character ;  a  goodly 
mind  and  life ;  not  mere  reputation  with  man,  but  what  a  man  is  in 
the  eyes  of  God,  with  whom  the  nam£  and  reality  are  one  thing 
(Isaiaii,  9.  6).  This  alone  is  "  good/'  whilst  all  ebe  is  **  vanity,"  when 
made  the  chief  end.  ointment — ^used  lavishlv  at  costly  banquets,  and 
peculiarly  refreshing  in  the  sultry  East.  The  Hebrew  for  name  and 
for  ointment,  have  a  happy  paronomasia,  Sheem,  Shemen.  "Oint- 
ment "  b  fragrant  only  in  the  place  where  the  person  is  whose  head 
and  garment  are  scented,  and  only  for  a  time.  Tne  "  name  "  given  by 
God  to  His  child  (Revelation,  3.  12),  is  forever,  and  in  all  lands.  So 
in  the  case  of  the  woman  who  received  an  everlasting  name  from 
Jesus  Christ,  in  reward  for  her  precious  ointment  (Isaiah,  56.  5 ;  Mark, 
14,  3-9).  Jesus  Christ  Himself  hath  such  a  name,  as  the  Messiah, 
equivalent  to  Anointed  (Song  of  Solomon,  i.  3).  and  the  day  of 
[His]  death,  etc. — ^not  a  general  censure  upon  God  for  creating  man ; 
but,  connected  with  the  previous  clause  death  is  to  him,  who  hath  a 
godly  name,  "  better  "  than  the  day  of  his  birth :  "  far  better,"  as 
Fhilippians,  I.  23.  hath  it.  2.  Proving  that  is  not  a  sensual  enjov* 
ment  of  earthly  goods,  which  is  meant  in  ch.  3.  13 ;  5.  z8.  A  thank- 
ful use  of  these  is  rieht,  but  frequent  feasting  Solomon  had  found 
dangerous  to  piety  in  his  owji  case.  So  Job's  fear  (ch.  I.  4.  5).  The 
house  of  feastmg  often  shuts  out  thoughts  of  God  and  eternity.  The 
sight  of  the  dead  in  the  "  house  of  mourning"  causes  "  the  living"  to 
tmnk  of  their  own  "  end."  3.  SOTTOW — Such  as  arises  from  serious 
thoughts  of  eternity,  laughter  — reckless  mirth  (ch.  2.  2).  by  the 
sadness  .  . .  better^Psalm  126.  5. 6  ;  2  Corinthians,  4. 17  :  Hebrews, 
12.  la  11).     Maurer  translates,  "  Tn  sadness  of  countenance  there  is 
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(may  be)  a  good  {cheerfut)  heart/'  So  Hebrew^  for  "  good,"  equivalent 
to  cheerful  (ch.  II.  9) ;  but  the  parallel  clause  supports  English  Vet'- 
sion,  5.  (Psalm  141.  4.  5).  Godly  reproof  offends  the  flesh,  but  bene- 
fits the  spirit.  Fools'  songs  in  the  house  of  mirth  please  the  flesh, 
but  injure  the  souL  6.  The  "crackling"  answers  to  the  loud  merri- 
ment of  fools.  It  is  the  very  fire  consuming  them  ^^hlch  produces 
the  seeming  merry  noise  (Joel,  2.  5).  Their  light  soon  i^oes  out  in  the 
black  darkness.  There  is  a  paronomasia  in  the  Titbrew^  Sirim 
(thorns).  Sir  (pot).  The  wicked  are  often  compared  to  "  thorns  "  (2 
Samnel,  23.  6 ;  Nahum,  I.  10).  Dried  cow  dung  was  the  common 
fuel  in  Palestine  ;  its  slowness  in  burning  makes  the  qurckness  of 
a  fire  of  thorns  the  more  graphic,  as  an  image  of  the  sudden  end 
of  fools  (Psalm  118.  12).  7.  oppreMkNI — ^recurring  to  the  idea  (ch.  3. 
16;  5.  8).  Its  connection  with  v.  4-6  is,  the  sight  of  "oppression" 
perpetrated  by  "  fools  "  might  tempt  the  **  wise  to  call  m  question 
God's  dispensations,  and  imitate  the  folly  (eauivalent  to  "  madness  " ) 
described  (v.  5,  6).  Weiss,  for  "  oppression,'  translates  "  distraction," 
pTodnced  by  merriment.  But  ch.  5.  8,  favours  English  Version,  a  glfl 
t./.,  the  sight  of  bribery  in  "  places  of  judgment "  (ch.  3.  16),  might 
cause  the  wise  to  lose  their  wisdom  (equivalent  to  "  heart").  Hob,  12. 
6 ;  21.  6,  7 ;  24.  I,  etc.).  This  suits  the  parallelism  better  than  '*  a 
heart  'of  gifts,"  a  benevolent  heart,  as  Weiss.  8.  connected  with  v, 
7.  Let  the  "  wise."  wait  for  "  the  end,"  and  the  "  oppressions/'  which 
now  (in  "  the  beginning" )  perplex  their  faith,  will  be  fouiid  by  God's 
working  to  be  overruled  to  their  eood.  "  Tribulation  worketh 
paUence  *'  (Romans,  5.  3),  which  is  infinitely  better  than  "  the  proud 
spirit,"  that  prosperity  might  have  generated  in  them,  as  it  has  in  fools 
(Psalm  73.  3,  3.  12-14,  17-26  ;•  James,  5.  11).  9.  angry — ^impatient  at 
adversity  befalling  thee,  as  Job  was  (di.  5.  2  ;  Proverbs,  12.  16).  10. 
Do  not  call  in  question  Gok  ways  in  making  thy  former  days  better 
than  thy  present,  as  Job  dia  (ch.  29.  2-5).  The  very  putting  of  the 
question  argues  that  heavenly  **  wisdom  "  (Margin)  Is  not  as  much  as 
it  ought  mi^e  the  chief  good  with  thee.  11.  Rather,  "Wisdom,  as 
eompsred  with  an  inheritance,  is  good,"  i>.,  is  as  good  as  an  inherit- 
ance :  "yea,  better  (/»/.,  and  a  profit)  to  them  that  see  the  sun  "  (i>., 
the  living,  ch.  II.  7  ;  Job,  3.  16  ;  Psalm  49.  19).  12.  Z«/.,  (To  be)  in 
(1.^.,  under)  the  shadow  (Isaiah,  30.  2)  of  wisdom  (is  the  sa,me  as  to  be) 
in  (under)  the  shadow  of  monev  ;  wisdom  no  less  shields  one  from  the 
lib  of  life,  than  money  does,  is,  that — ^rather,  *'  the  excellency  of  the 
knowledge  0/  wisdom  giveth  life,"  f>.,  life  in  the  highest  sense,  here 
and  herMfter  (Proverbs,  3.  18  ;  John,  17.  3  ;  2  Peter,  x.  3).  Wbdom 
(religion)  cannot  be  lost,  as  money  can.  It  shields  one  in  adversity,  as 
well  as  prosperity;  money,  only  in  prosperity.  The  question  in  v. 
10  implies  a  want  of  it.  13.  Consider  as  to  Gods  worh,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  alter  his  dispensations  ''/^  who  can,  etc.,  ttraigllt  .  .  . 
enNlked — ^man  cannot  amend  what  God  wiUs  to  be  "  wanting  "  and 
"adverse"  (ch.  i.  15;  Job,  12.  14).  14.  consider  —  resumed  from 
V.  13.  "  Consider,"  i.e^  regard  it  as  "  the  work  of  God  ; "  for  "  God 
has  msid^  {Hebrew,  for  -  set')  this  (adversity)  also  as  well  as  the  other" 
(prosperity).  "  Adversity  "  is  one  of  the  thmgs  which  "  God  has  made 
crooked,"  and  which  man  cannot  "  make  straight."    He  ought  there- 
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fore  .to  be  "  patient "  {v.  8).  after  him— equivalent  to,  "  that  man 
may  not  find  anything  (to  blame)  after  God  *'  (i  ^.,  after  "  considering 
God*s  work,"  v,  13).  Vulgate  and  Syriac  "  against  Him  "  (cf.  v.  lo ; 
Romans,  3.  4).  15.  An  objection  entertained  by  Solomon  "in  the 
days  of  his  vanity  *  (apostasy)  (ch.  8,  14 ;  Job,  21.  7).  ]u8t  .  .  .  per- 
isheth — (i  Kings,  21.  13).  Temporal  not  eternal  death  (John,  10.  28). 
But  see  note,  v,  16  ;  "./W/ "  is  probably  a  seif-jusHciary.  wicked  .  .  . 
prolongeth — see  the  antidote  to  the  abuse  of  this  statement,  in  ch.  8. 
12.  16.  H  OLDEN  makes  v.  16  the  scoffing  inference  of  the  objector, 
and  V.  17  the  answer  of  Solomon  now  repentant.  So  (i  Corinthians, 
15.  32)  the"  skeptic's  objection  ;  (v.  33)  the  answer.  However,  "  Be 
not  righteous  over  much,"  may  be  taken  as  Solomon's  words,  forbid- 
ding a  self-made  righteousness  of  outward  performances,  which  would 
wrest  salvation  from  God,  instead  of  receiving  it  as  the  gift  of  His 
grace.  It  is  fanatical,  Pharisaical  righteousness  separated  from  God  ; 
for  the  "  fear  of  God  "  is  in  antithesis  to  it  {v.  18  ;  ch.  5.  3,  7 ;  Matthew, 
6.  1-7  ;  9.  14 ;  23.  23,  24 ;  Romans,  10.  3  ;  I  Timothy,  4.  3).  over 
wise— -(Job,  II.  12  ;  Romans,  12.  3,  16),  presumptuously  self-sufficient, 
as  if  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  divme  truth,  destroy  thyself— 
expose  thyself  to  needless  persecution,  austerities,  and  the  wrath  of 
God  ;  hence  to  an  untimely  death.  "  Destroy  thyself"  answers  to 
•*perisheth  **  {v,  15),  "  righteous  over  much,"  to  "  a  just  man."  There- 
fore, in  V,  15,  it  is  a  self-jusHciary^  not  a  truly  righteous  man,  that  is 
meant.  17.  over  much  wicked—so  worded,  to  answer  to  *'  righteous 
over  much'*  For  if  not  taken  thus,  it  would  seem  to  imply,  that  we 
may  be  wicked  a  little,  "  Wicked  "  refers  to  **  wicked  man  "  {^.  15) ; 
"  die  before  thy  time,"  to  "  prolongeth  his  life,"  antithetically.  There 
may  be  a  wicked  man  spared  to  '*  live  *long,"  owing  to  his -avoiding 
eross  excesses  {v.  15).  Solomon  says,  therefore,  Be  not  so  foolish 
(answering  antithetically  to  "over  wisejf  v.  16),  as  to  run  to  such 
excess  of  riot,  that  God  will  be  provoked  to  cut  off  prematurely  thy 
day  of  grace  (Romans,  2.  5).  The  precept  is  addressed  to  a  sinner. 
Beware  of  aggravating  thy  sin,  so  as  to  make  thy  case  desperate.  It 
refers  to  the  days  of  Solomon's  "  vanity"  (apostacy,  v,  15),  when -only 
such  a  precept  would  be  applicable.  By  Litotes  it  includes,  "  Be 
not  wicked  at  all,**  18.  this  . . .  this — the  two  opposite  excesses  (v.  16, 
17).  fanatical,  self-wise  righteousness,  and  presumptuous  foolhardy 

wickedness,   he  that  feareth  God  shall  come  Ibrth  of  them  all— 

shall  escape  all  such  extremes  (Proverbs,  3.  7).  19.  Hebrew,  "  Tk^ 
wisdom*^  f>,  the  true  wisdom,  religion  (2  Timothy,  3.  15)^  than  ten 
mighty — «>.,  able  and  valiant  generals  {v.  12 ;  ch.  9.  13-18  ;  Proverbs, 
21.  22;  24.  5).  These  "watchmen  wake  in  vain,  except  the  Lord 
keep  the  cit/*  (Psalm  127.  i).  20.  Referring  to  v.  16.  Be  not  self- 
righteous,  seek  not  to  make  thyself  "yiw/ "  before  God,  by  a  super- 
abundance of  self-imposed  performances ;  "  for  true  *  wisdom  or 
•  righteousness,'  shows  that  there  is  not  a  Just  man,"  etc.  21.  As 
therefore  thou  being  far  from  perfectly  "  just "  thyself,  hast  much  to 
be  forgiven  by  God,  do  not  take  too  strict  accounts,  as  the  self -rights 
ecus  do  {v.  16  ;  Luke,  18.  9.  11),  and  thereby  shorten  their  lives  {v.  15, 
16),  of  words  spoken  against  thee  by  others,  ex.  gr„  thy  servant : 
Thou  art  their  "fellow-servant"  before  God  (Matthew,  18,  32-35). 
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22.  (i  Kings,  2.  44).  23.  All  this — Resuming  the  "  all "  in  z/.  15  ;  v. 
15-22,  is,  therefore,  the  fruit  of  his  dearly-bought  experience  in  the 
days  of  his  '*  vanity."  i  will  be  wlse — I  tried  to  "  be  wise,"  inde- 
pendently of  God.  But  true  wisdom  was  then  **  far  from  him."  in  spite 
of  his  ktiman  wisdom  which  he  retained  by  God's  gift.  So  *'  over  wise  ** 
{v,  16).  24.  That  .  .  .  fur  off  .  .  .  deep — True  wisdom  is  so  when 
sought  independently  of  **  fear  of  God  "  (v.  18  ;  Deuteronomy,  yx,  12, 
13;  Job,  II.  7,  8;  28.  12-20,  28;  Psalm  64.  6;  Romans,  10.  6,  7). 
25.  ZiA,  /  turned  myself  and  mine  heart  to,  A  phrase  peculiar  to 
Ecclesiastes,  and  appropriate  to  the  penitent  turning  back  to  eom^ 
mune  with  his  heart  on  his  past  life,  wiclcedness  Of  TOlly — he  is  now 
a  step  further  on  the  path  of  penitence  than  ch.  I.  17 ;  2.  12,  where 
**  folly  "  is  put  without  **  wickedness  "  prefixed.  roaeoiH— rather,  the 
right  estimation  of  things.  HOLDEN  translates^  also  *'  foolishness  (t>., 
sinful  folly,  answering  to  *  wickedness '  m  the  parallel)  of  madness," 
t./.f  of  man's  mad  pursuits.  26.  "  I  find  "  that,  of  all  my  sinful  follies, 
none  has  been  so  ruinous  a  snare  in  seducing  me  from  God,  as  idola- 
trous women  (i  Kings,  11.  3.  4 ;  Proverbs,  5.  3,  4 ;  22.  14).  As 
**  God's  favour  is  better  than  lijfe,"  she  who  seduces  from  God  is  more 
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bitter  than  death."  whoso  ploaseth  6od — as  Joseph  (Genesis,  30. 
2,  3,  9).  It  is  God's  grace  alone  that  keeps  any  from  falling.  27.  this 
— viz,  what  follows  in  v.  28.  eounting  000  by  000 — by  comparing  one 
thing  with  another.  [Holden  and  Maurer.]  aocount  —  a  right 
estimate.  But  in  v,  28  more  favours  Gesenius,  **  Considering  toomen 
one  by  one."  23.  Rather,  referring  to  h\spast  experience,  *'  Which  my 
soul  sought  further,  but  I  found  not."  000  NMin — f>.,  worthy  of  the 
name,  **  man,"  **  upright :  not  more  than  one  in  a  thousand  of  my 
courtiers  (Job,  33.  23  ;  Psalm  12.  i).  Jesus  Christ  alone  of  men  fully 
realises  the  perfect  ideal  of  "  man."  *'  Chiefest  among  ten  thousand  ' 
(Song  of  Solomon,  5.  10).  "So perfect  "woman  "  has  ever  existed,  not 
even  the  Virgin  Mary.  Solomon,  in  the  word  **  thousand,"  alludes  to 
his  300  wives  and  700  concubines.  Among  these  it  was  not  likely 
that  he  should  find  the  fidelity  which  one  true  wife  pays  to  one  hus- 
band. Connected  with  v.  26,  not  an  unqualified  condemnation  of 
the  sex,  as  Proverbs,  12.  4;  31.  10,  etc.,  prove,  29.  The  "only" 
way  of  accounting  for  the  scarcity  of  even  comparatively  upright  men 
and  women  is  that,  whereas  God  made  man  upright,  they  (men)  have, 
etc.  The  only  account  to  be^'  found  "  of  the  origin  of  evil,  the  great 
mystery  of  theology,  is  that  given  in  Holy  Writ  (Genesis,  2.  3). 
Among  man's  "  inventions  "  was  the  one  especially  referred  to  in  v, 
26,  the  bitter  fruits  of  which  Solomon  experienced,  the  breaking  of 
God's  primeval  marriage  law,  joining  one  man  to  one  woman  (Matthew 
19.  4,  5,  6).  **  Man  "  is  singular^  viz,,  Adam  ;  "  they  "plural,  Adam, 
Eve,  and  their  posterity. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Ver.  1-17.  I.  Praise  of  true  wisdom  continued  (ch.  7.  1 1,  etc). 
"Who"  is  to  be  accounted  "equal  to  the  wise  man?"  "  Who  (like 
him)  knoweth  the  interpretation  "  of  God's  providences  {ex,  gr,y  ch. 
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7.  8,  13,  14),  and  God's  word,  (ex,  gr,^  ch.  7.  29,  note  ;  Proverbs,  I.  6). 
fkoe  to  shine  —  (ch.  7.  14;  Acts,  6.  15.)  A  sunny  countenance,  the 
reflection  of  a  tranquil  conscience  and  a  serene  mind.  Communion 
with  God  gives  it  (Exodus,  34.  29,  30).  boldnesS —  austerity,  changed 

—  into  a  Mnign  expression  by  true  wisdom  ^religion)  (James,  3.  17). 
Maurer  translates,  "  The  shining  (brightness)  of  his  face  is  doubled" 
arguing  that  the  Hebrew  noun  for  "  boldness"  is  never  used  in  a  bad 
sense  (Proverbs,  4.  18).  Or  as  Margin,  strength  (ch.  7.  19  ;  Isaiah,  40. 
31 ;  2  Corinthians,  3.  18).  But  the  adjective  is  used  in  a  bad  sense 
Deuteronomy,  28.  50).  2.  the  king's  —  JehoVah,  peculiarly  the  king 
of  Israel  in  the  theocracy  ;  v,  3,  4,  prove  it  is  not  the  earthly  king  who 
is  meant,  the  oath  of  God — the  covenant  which  God  made  with 
Abraham  and  renewed  with  David ;  Solomon  remembered  Psalm  89. 
35,  **  I  have  sworn**  etc.  (v.  36),  and  the  penalties  if  David's  children 
should  forsake  it  {v,  30-32) ;  Inflicted  on  Solomon  himself ;  yet  God 
not  "  utterly"  forsaking  him  (v.  33,  34).  3.  hasty  —  rather,  "  Be  not 
terror-struck,  so  as  to  go  out  of  His  sight."  Slavishly  **  terror-struck  " 
is-  characteristic  of  the  sinner's  feeling  toward  God  :  he  vainly  tries  to 
flee  out  of  His  sight  (Psalm  139.  7) ;  opposed  to  the  "  shining  face"  of 
filial  confldence  {v,  i  ;  John,  8.  33-36  ;  Romans,  8.  2 ;  i  John,  4.  18). 
stand  not  —  persist  not.  for  be  doeth — God  inflicts  what  punish- 
ment He  pleases  on  persistent  sinners  (Job,  23.  13;  Psalm^ii5.  3). 
True  of  none  save  God.  4.  God's  very  "  word  "  is  "  power.'^  So  the 
Gospel  word  (Romans,  I.  16 ;  Hebrews,  4.  12).    who  may  say,  etc. 

—  (Job,  9.  12  ;  33.  13;  Isaiah,  45.  9;  Daniel,  4.  35).  Scripture  does 
not  ascribe  such  arbitrary  power  to  earthly  kings.  5.  feel  —  experi- 
ence, time  —  the  neglect  of  the  right  "  times "  causes  much  of  the 
sinful  folly  of  the  spiritually  unwise  (ch.  3.  i-ii).  Judgment  —  the 
right  manner.  [Holden.]  But  as  God's  future  "judgment"  is  con- 
nected with  the  "  time  for  every  purpose  "  in  ch.  3.  17,  so  it  is  here. 
The  punishment  of  persistent  sinners  {y.  3)  suggests  it.  The  wise 
man  realizes  the  fact,  that  as  there  is  a  fit  *'  time '  for  every  purpose, 
so  for  the  "  judgment."  This  thought  cheers  him  in  adversity  (ch.  7. 
14 ;  8.  i).  therefore  the  misery,  etc.  —  because  the  foolish  sinner 
does  not  think  of  the  right  "  times  "  and  the  "  judgment."  7.  he  — 
the  sinner,  by  neglecting  times  (ex.  gr.  "  the  accepted  time  and  the  day 
of  salvation,  2  Corinthians,  6.  2),  is  tt^ken  by  surprise  by  the  judg- 
ment (ch.  3.  22  ;  6.  12  ;  9.  12).  The  godly  wise  accept  the  due  times 
of  things  (ch.  3.  i),  and  so,  looking  for  the  judgment,  are  not  taken 
by  surprise,  though  not  knowing  the  precise  "  when "  (i  Thessaloni- 
ans,  5.2-4);  they  "know  the  time"  to  all  saving  purposes  (Romans, 
13.  11).  8.  spirit—  breath  of  life  (ch.  3.  19),  as  the  words  following 
require.  Not  "  wind,"  as  Weiss  thinks  (Proverbs,  30.  4).  This  verse 
naturally  follows  the  subject  of  "times"  and  "judgment"  (v»  6,  7). 
discharge  —  alluding  to  the  liability  to  military  service  of  all  above 
twenty  years  old  (Numbers,  I.  3),  yet  many  were  exempted  (Deuter- 
onomy, 20.  5-8)  But  in  that  war  (death)  there  is  no  exemption. 
those  .  .  .  given  to  it  —  lit,,  the  master  of  it.  Wickedness  can  get 
money  for  the  sinner,  but  cannot  deliver  him  from  the  death  temporal 
and  eternal,  which  is  its  penalty  (Isaiah,  28. 15,  18).    9.  his  Own  nurt 

—  the  tyrannical  "  ruler  hurts  "  not  merely  his  subjects,  but  himself; 
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SO  Rehoboam  (i  Kings,  12.)  ;  but  the  "  time  "  of  "  hi)^  "  chiefly  re- 
fers to  eternal  rain,  incurred  by  "  wickedness,**  at  "  the  efay  of  death  " 
(v.  8),  and  the  "  A*«/ "  of  *' judgment "  (v.  6;  Proverbs,  8.  38).  la 
liM  Wieil6ll — viz.,  ralers  {v,  o).  buried  —  with  funereal  pomp  by 
man,  though  little  meriting  it  y  eremiaii,  23.  19) ;  but  this  only  formed 
the  more  awful  contrast  to  the  death  temporal  and  eternal  inflicted  by 

God  (Luke,  16.  22,  23).     eome  and  gone  from  the  place  of  the 

My  —  went  to  and  came  from  the  place  0/ judicature,  where  they  sat  as 
G&ds  representatives  (Psalm,  82,  i-o),  with  pomp.  [HOLDEN.]  Weiss 
translates,  **  Buried  and  'gone  (utterly),  even  from  the  holy  place  they 
departed."  As  Joab,  by  Solomon's  command,  was  sent  to  the  grave 
from  the  "  holy  place  "  in  the  temple,  which  was  not  a  sanctuary  to 
murderers  (Exoaus,  21.  14  ;  i  Kings,  2.  28,  31).  The  use  of  the  very 
word  **  bury"  there  makes  this  view  likely  ;  still  "  who  had  come  and 
gone  **  may  be  retain^  Joab  came  to  the  altar,  but  had  to  go  from 
it ;  so  the  **  wicked  ralers  "  (v.  9),  (including  High  priests)  came  to, 
and  went  from,  tAe  temple,  on  occasions  of  solemn  worship,  but  did 
not  thereby  escape  their  doom.  Ibrgotten  —  (Proverbs,  10.  7).  11. 
The  reason  why  tbe  wicked  persevere  in  sin  ,  God's  delay  in  judg- 
Btent  (Matthew,  24.  48-51 ;  2  Peter,  3.  8.  9).  "  They  see  not  the 
smoke  of  the  pit,  therefore  they  dread  not  the  fire.'*  [South.] 
(F^m  55.  19).  Joab's  escape  from  the  punishment  of  his  murder  of 
Abner,  so  far  from  *'  leading  him  to  repentance,**  as  it  ought  (Ro- 
mans, 2.  4),  led  htm  to  the  additional  murder  of  Amasa.  12.  He  says 
this,  lest  the  sinner  should  abuse  the  statement  (ch.  7. 15).  "A  wicked 
man  /rp/tfff^/A  his  life.**  before  him  —  lit.,  at  His  presence ;  rever-' 
ently  serve  Him,  realising  His  continual  presence.  13.  neither  Shall 
be  prokNIQ— not  a  contradiction  to  v.  12.  The  "  prolonging  "  of  his 
days  there  is  only  seeming,  not  real.  Taking  into  account  his  eternal 
existence,  his  present  days,  however  seemingly  long,  are  really  short. 
God's  delay  {v.  ii)  exists  only  in  man's  short-sighted  view.  It  gives 
scope  to  the  sinner  to  repent,  or  else  to  fill  up  his  full  measure  of 
guilt ;  and  so,  in  either  case,  tends  to  the  final  vindication  of  God's 
ways.  .  It  gives  exercise  to  the  faith,  patience  and  perseverance  of 
saints.  shadOW — (ch.  6.  12;  Job,  8.  9).  14.  An  objection  is  here 
started  (entertained  by  Solomon  in  this  apostasy),  as  in  ch.  3.  16 ;  7. 
15,  to  the  truth  of  retributive  justice,  from  the  fact  of  the  just  and 
the  wicked  not  now  receiving  always  according  to  their  respective 
deserts ;  a  cavil,  which  would  seem  the  more  weighty  to  men  living 
under  the  Mosaic  covenant  of  temporal  sanctions.  The  objector  adds, 
as  Solomon  had  said,  that  the  worldling's  pursuits  are  "  vanity "  (v. 
10),  **  I  say  (no.  '  said  *)  this  also  is  vanity.  Then  I  commend  mirth," 
etc.  [HoLDBN.]  V,  14,  15,  may,  however,  be  explained  as  teaching 
a  cheerful,  thankful  use  of  God's  gifts  '*  under  the  sun,*'  i.e.,  not  mak- 
ing them  the  ^^i^r/'good,  as  sensualists  do,  which  ch.  2.  2;  7.  2,  for- 
bid ;  but  in  ••  the  fear  of  God,"  as  ch.  3,  12  ;  5.  18  :  7. 18  ;  o.  7.  op- 
posed to  the  abstinence  of  the  self-righteous  ascetic  (ch.  7.  16),  and  of 
the  miser  (ch.  5.  17).  15.  no  better  thing,  etc  — viz.,  for  the  "just" 
man,  whose  chief  good  is  religion,  not  for  the  worldly,  abide  —  He^ 
brew,  adhere  ;  not  for  er/er,  but  it  is  the  only  sure  good  to  be  enjoyed 
from  earthly  labours  (equivalent  to  "  of  his  labour  the  days  of  his 
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life.")  Still,  the  language  resembles  the  sceptical  precept  (i  Corin- 
thians, 15.  32),  introduced  only  to  be  refuted;  and  "atide"  is  too 
strong  language,  perhaps,  for  a  religious  ^an  to  apply  to  "eating" 
and  "mirth."  16.  Reply  to  v.  14.  15,  When  I  applied  myself  to 
observe  man's  toils  after  happiness  (some  of  them  so  incessant  as  not  to 
allow  sufficient  time  for  **  sleep,")  then  {v.  17,  the  apodosis)  I  saw 
that  "  man  cannot  find  out  (the  reason  of )  God's  inscrutable  dealings 
with  the  "just"  and  with  the  "wicked"  here  (v.  14;  ch.  3.  ii ;  Job, 
5.  9 ;  Romans,  11.  33) ;  his  duty  is  to  acquiesce  in  them  as  good,  be- 
cause they  arc  Go(tst  though  he  sees  not  all  the  reasons  for  them 
(Psalm  73. 16).  It  is  enough  to  know  "  the  righteous  are  in  God's 
hand "  (ch.  9.  i).  "  Over  wise  "  (ch.  7.  16)^  t'^.,  Speculations  above 
what  is  written  are  vain. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Ver.  1-18.  I.  declare  —  rather,  explore^  the  result  of  my  exploring 
is  this,  that  "  the  righteous,  etc.,  are  in  the  hand  of  God.  ^fo  man 
knoweth  either  the  love  or  hatred  (of  God  to  them)  by  all  that  is  be- 
fore them,"  %.e,t  by  what  is  outwardly  seen  in  His  present  dealings  (ch. 
8.  14,  17).  However,  from  the  sense  of  the  same  words,  in  v.  6,  "  love 
and  hatred  "  seem  to  be  the  feelings  of  the  wicked  towards  the  right- 
eous^  whereby  they  caused  to  the  latter  comfort  or  sorrow.  Translate, 
"  Even  the  love  and  hatred  "  (exhibited  towards  the  righteous,  are  in 
God's  hand)  (Psalm  76.  zo ;  Proverbs,  16.  7).  "  No  man  knoweth  all 
that  is  before  them."  2.  All  things  .  .  .  alike  —  not  universally  ;  but 
as  to  death.  V,  2-10  are  made  by  Holden  the  objection  of  a  sceptical 
sensualist  However,  thpy  may  be  explained  as  Solomon's  language. 
He  repeats  the  sentiment  already  implied  in  ch.  2.  14  ;  3.  20 ;  8.  14. 
Me  event  —  not  eternally;  but  death  is  common  to  all.  good  — 
morally,  clean  —  ceremonially,  sacrificctll  —  alike  to  Josiah  who 
sacrificed  to  God,  and  to  Ahab  who  made  sacrifice  to  Him  cease. 
•weareth  —  rashly  and  falsely.  3.  Translate,  "There  is  an  evil 
above  all  (evils)  that  are  done,'  etc.^  viz.,  that  not  only  "  there  is  one 
event  to  all,"  but  "also  the  heart  of  the  sons  of  men"  makes  this 
fact  a  reason  for  "  madly "  persisting  in  "  evil  while  they  live,  and 
after  thM,"  etc.,  sin  is  "madness."  the  dead  —  (Proverbs,  2.  18  ;  9. 
18).  4.  For — rather  Nevertheless,  English  Version  rightly  reads  as 
the  Margin,  Hebrew,  "  that  is  joined,"  instead  of  the  text,  "  who  is  to 
be  chosen  ?"  hooe  —  not  of  mere  temporal  good  (Job,  14.  7)  ;  but  of 
yet  repenting  and  being  saved,  dog  —  metaphor  for  the  vilest  persons 
(I  Samuel,  24.  14).  lion  — -  the  noblest  of  animals  (Proverbs,  30.  30). 
|l0tter  —  as  to  hope  of  salvation  ;  the  noblest  who  die  unconverted 
have  no  hope ;  the  vilest,  so  long  as  they  have  life,  have  hope.  5. 
know  that  they  shall  die  —  and  may  thereby  be  led  "  so  to  number 
their  days,  that  they  may  apply  their  hearts  to  wisdom"  (ch.  7.  1-4 ; 
Psalm  90.  12).  dead  know  not  anything — i^.,  so  far  as  their  bodily 
senses  and  worldly  affairs  ire  concerned  (Job,  14.  21  ;  Isaiah,  63.  16) ; 
also,  they  know  no  door  of  repentance  open  to  them,  such  as  is' to  all 
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on  earth,  neither  . . .  reward  —  no  advantage  fix)m  their  worldly 
laboars  (ch.  2.  iS-22  ;  4.  9).  memory  —  not  of  the  righteous  (Psalm 
112.  6 ;  Malachi,  3.  16),  but  the  wicked,  who  with  all  the  pains  to  per* 
petuate  their  names  (Psalm  49.  11)  are  soon  **  forgotten  (ch.  8.  10), 
6.  I^ve,  and  . . .  hatred,  etc.  —  (leferring  to  V,  I,  where  see  the  note). 
Not  that  these  cease  in  a  future  world  absolutely  (Spekiel,  32.  27 ; 
Revidation,  22.  11) ;  but  as  the  end  of  this  verse  shorn,  relatively  to 
persons  and  things  in  this  world.  Man*s  love  and  hatred  can  no 
longer  be  exercised  for  good  or  evil  in  the  same  wav  as  here  ;  but  the 
fruits  of  them  remain.  What  he  is  found  at  death,  he  remains  for 
ever.  "  Envy,"  too,  marks  the  wicked  as  referred  to,  since  it  was 
therewith  that  they  assailed  the  righteous  (v.  1  note),  portion  —  their 
"portion"  was  "id  this  life"  fPsalm  17.  14).  that  they  now  "cannot 
have  any  more."  7.  Addressed  to  the  '*  righteous  wise,"  spoken  of  in 
w.  I.  Being  "  in  the  hand  of  God,"  who  now  accepted!  **  thy  works  " 
in  His  service,  as  He  has  previously  accepted  thy  person  (Genesis.  4. 
4),  thou  mayest  "  eat,  etc.,  with  a  cheerful  (not  sensually  *  merry ') 
heart"  (ch.  3.  13;  5.  18 ;  Acts,  2.  46.)  8.  white  —  in  token  of  joy 
(I&aiab,  61.  3X  Solomon  was  clad  in  white  (Josephus,  Antiquities 
viii.  7,  3) ;  hence  his  attire  is  compared  to  the  "  UUes^*  (Matthew,  6. 
29),  typical  of  the  spotless  righteousness  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  the 
redeemed  shall  wear  (Revelation,  3.  18 ;  7.  14).  ointment  — (Psalm 
23.  5),  opposed  to  a  gloomy  exterior  (2  Samuel,  14.  2  ;  Psalm  45.  7  ; 
Matthew,  6.  17) ;  typical,  also  (ch.  7.  I ;  Song  of  Solomon,  i.  3).  9. 
Wifo  . .  .  lovesi  —  godly  and  true  love,  opposed  to  the  '*  snares  "  of 
the  "thousand"  concubines  (ch.  7.  26, 28),  "among"  whom  Solomon 
could  not  find  the  true  love  which  joins  one  man  to  one  woman  (Prov- 
erbs, 5.  15, 18, 19  i  18.  22  ;  19.  14).  la  "  Whatsoever"  viz.,  in  the 
service  of  God.  This  and  last  verse  plainly  is  the  langruage  of  Solo» 
mon,  not  of  a  sceptic,  as  Holden  would  explain  it.  nand,  etc.,  — 
(Margin,  Leviticus,  12.  8 ;  Margin,  i  Samuel,  10.  7).  thy  might  — 
diligence  (Deuteronomy,  6.  5  ;  Margin,  Jeremiah,  48.  lo).  no  WOrl( 
...In  the  grave — Qohn,  9.4;  Revelation,  14.  13).  "The  soul's 
play-day  is  Satan's  work-day;  the  idler  the  man  the  busier  the 
tempter.'  [South.]  ii.  This  verse  qualifies  the  sentiment,  v.  7-9. 
Earthly  •  enjoyments,"  however  lawful  in  their  place  (ch.  3.  i),  are 
to  give  way,  when  any  work,  to  be  done  for  God,  requires  it.  Re- 
verting to  the  sentiment  (ch.  8.  17),  we  ought,  therefore,  not  only  to 
work  God's  work  "  with  might "  {^.  10),  but  also  with  the  feeling  that 
the  event  is  wholly  "  in  God's  hand  "  (v,  i).  race  ...  not  to  the  SWift 
—  (2  Samuel,  18.  23);  spiritually  (Zephaniah,  3.  19;  Romans,  9.  16). 
nor  . . .  battie to.  . .  ttrong  —  (i  Samuel,  17. 47  ;  2 Chronicles,  14. 9, 
II.  15  ;  Psalm  33.  16).  bread -^livelihood,  favour — of  the  great. 
chance — seemingly,  really  Providence.  But  as  man  cannot  ''find 
it  out "  (ch.  3.  1 1),  he  needs  "  with  all  mieht "  to  use  opportunities. 
Duties  are  ours;  events,  God's.  12.  hie  time  —  viz.,  of  death  (ch.  7. 
IS ;  Isaiah,  13.  22).  Hence  the  danger  of  delay  in  doing  the  work  of 
God,  as  one  knows  not  when  his  opportunity  will  end  (z'.  10.)  OVil 
net  —  fatal  to  them.  The  unexpected  suddenness  of  the  capture  is 
the  point  of  comparison.  So  the  second  coming  of  Jesus  Christ,  "  as 
a  snare  "  (Luke,  21.  35.)    evil  time  —  as  an  "  evil  net,"  fatal  to  them 
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13.  Rather,  "  I  have  seen  wisdom  of  this  kind  also,"  i^.,  exhibited  in 
the  way  which  is  descril^ed  in  what  follows.  [Maurer.]  14,  15.  (a 
Samuel,  2a  16-22).  bulwarks  —  military  works  of  besiegers.  15. 
poor —  as  to  the  temporal  advantages  of  true  wisdom,  thou^  it  often 
saves  others.  It  receives  little  reward  from  the  world,  whidi  admires 
none  save  the  rj|b  and  great.  HO  man  remembered  —  (Genesis,  40. 
23).  X6.  Resui^g  the  sentiment  (ch.  7. 19 ;  Proverbs,  21.  22 ;  24.  5). 
peior  man's  wisdom  Is  despised  —  not  the  poor  man  mentioned  in  v, 
15  ;  for  his  wisdom  could  not  have  saved  the  city,  had  "  his  words  not 
been  heard;'*  but  poor  men  in  generaL  So  Paul  (Acts,  27.  11).  17. 
Though  generally  the  poor  wise  man  is  not  heard  (v.  16),  yet  **  the 
words  of  wise  men,  when  heard  in  quiet  (when  calmly  given  heed  to, 
as  in  V,  15),  are  more  serviceable  than,"  etc.  nileth  — as  the  "great 
king  "  (t'.  14).  Solomon  reverts  to  "  the  rulers  to  their  own  hurt " 
(ch.  8.  9).  18.  one  sinner,  etc.  — Qoshua,  7.  i,  iz,  12).  Though 
wisdom  excels  folly  (v.  16 ;  di.  7.  10),  yet  "  a  little  folly  (equivalent 
to  siri)  can  destroy  much  good,"  both  in  himself  (ch.  10.  i ;  James,  2. 
zo)  and  in  others.  "  Wisdom  "  must,  from  the  antithesis  to  "  sinner," 
mean  religion.  Thus  typically,  the  "  little  city "  may  be  applied  to 
the  church  (Luke,  12.  32  ;  Hebrews;  12.  22) ;  the  great  king  to  Satctn 
(John,  12.  31) ;  the  despised  poor  wise  man,  Jesus  Christ  (Isaiah,  53. 
2,  3 ;  Mark,  6.  3  ;  2  Corinthians,  8.  9 ;  Ephesians,  z.  7,  8 ;  Colossians, 
a.  3). 


CHAPTER  X. 

Ver.  1-20.    i.  Following  up  ch.  ^  18.    him  that  Is  in  repnta* 

tlon — ^4r.  ^.,  David  (2  Samuel,  12.  14);  Solomon  (i  Kings,  11); 
Lphoshaphat  (2  Chronicles,  18. ;  19.  2) ;  Josiah  (2  Chronicles,  35.  22). 
The  more  delicate  the  perfume,  the  more  easily  spoiled  is  the  oint- 
ment. Common  law  is  not  so  liable  to  mjury.  So  the  higher  a  man's 
religious  character  is,  the  more  hurt  is  caused  by  a  sinful  folly  in  him. 
Bad  savour  is  endurable  in  oil,  but  not  in  what  professes  to  be,  and  is 
compounded  by  the  perfumer  ("  apothecary  ")  for  fragrance.  "  Flies  *• 
answer  to  **  a  little  folly  '*  (sin),  appropriately,  being  small  (i  Corin- 
thians, 5.  6) ;  also,  "  Beelzebub  "  means  prince  offies.  **  Ointment  " 
answers  to  "  reputation  "  (ch.  7.  t  ;  Genesis,  35.  30).  The  verbs  are 
singular^  the  nouns  are  plural,  implying  that  each  of  the  flies  causes 
the  stinking  savour.  2.  (Ch.  2.  14).  rlgllt  —  the  right  hand  is  more 
expert  than  the  left.    The  godly  wise  is  more  on  his  guard  than  the 


« that  he ''  himself,  etc.  (LXX.)  But  Vulgate,  "  He  thinks  that 
every  one  {else  whom  he  meets)  is  a  fool."  4.  spirit  —  anger,  ylold- 
InQ  paoilleth  —  (Proverbs,  15.  i).  This  explains  **  leave  not  thy 
place  ; "  do  not  in  a  resisting  spirit  withdraw  from  thy  post  of  duty 
(ch.  8.  3).  5.  as  — rather,  '*by  reason  of  an  error."  [Maurer  and 
HoLDEN.]  6.  rich  —  not  in  mere  wealth,  but  in  wisdom,  as  the  an- 
tithesis to  "foUy"  (for  "foolish  men")  shows.    So  ffebrew,  rie%, 
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cqnhralent  to  **  liberal,''  in  a  good  sense  (Isaiah,  32.  5).  Mordecai  and 
Uaman  (Esther,  3.  I,  2;  6.  ^11).  7.  Mrvailts  apoil  horse— the 
worthless  exalted  to  dignity  (Jeremiah,  17.  25) ;  and  vice  versa  (2 
Samuel,  15.  30).  8.  The  fatal  results  to  kings  of  such  an  unwise 
policy ;  the  wrong  done  to  others  recoils  on  themselves  (ch.  8.  9) ; 
they  fall  into  the  pit  which  they  dug  for  others  (Esther,  7.  10; 
Ptolm  7-  15 ;  Proverbs,  26.  27).  Breaking  through  tne  wise  fences 
of  their  throne,  they  suffer  unexpectedly  themselves  ;  as  when  one  is 

nby  a  serpent  lurking  in  the  stones  of  his  neighbour's  garden  wall 
n  8<x  12),  which  he  maliciously  pn^s  down  (Amos,  5.  19).  9. 
reill0¥6lll  stoiMS  — vts^  of  an  anciettt  building.  [Weiss.]  His 
neighbour's  landmarks.  [Holden.]  W£uts  out  from  the  quarry. 
[Maurer.]  endangered  —  by  the  splmters,  or  by  the  head  of  the 
hatchet,  flying  back  on  himself.  Pithy  aphorisms  are  common  in  the 
East.  The  sense  is :  Violations  of  true  wisdom  recoil  on  the  perpe- 
trators, la  Iron  .  .  .  blunt — in  "cleaving  wood"  (z/.  9),  answer- 
ing to  the  **  fool  set  in  dignity  "  (v.  6),  who  wants  sharpness.  More 
ibrce  has  then  to  be  used  in  both  cases  ;  but  force  without  judgment 
"  endangers  "  one's  self.  Translate^  **  If  one  had  blunted  his  iron." 
[Maurer.]  The  preference  of  rash  to  judicious  counsellors,  which 
entails  the  pushing  of  matters  by  /orcet  proved  to  be  the  "  hurt"  of 

Rehoboam  (i  Kings,  12).     wiedOHi  is  profttable  to  direct— to  a 

prosperous  issue.  Instead  of  forcing  matters  by  main  **  strength  "  to 
one's  own  hurt  (ch.  9.  16,  18).  1 1.  A  ''serpent  will  bite"  if  "en- 
chantment "  is  not  used  ;  "  and  a  babbling  calumniator  is  no  better." 
Therefore,  as  one  may  escape  a  serpent  by  charms  (Psalm  58. 4.  5),  so 
one  may  escape  the  sting  of  a  calumniator  by  discretion  {v.  12).  [HoL- 
DEM.]  Thus,  **  without  enchantment "  answers  to  "  not  whet  the  edge" 
{v.  10),  both  expressing,  figuratively,  want  of  judgment,  Maurer 
translates^  "  There  is  no  gain  to  the  enchanter"  (Margin^  "  master  of 
the  tongue**)  from  his  enchantments,  because  the  serpent  bites  before 
he  can  use  them  ;  hence  the  need  of  continual  caution.  Ver.  8-10, 
caution  in  acting  ;  v.  11,  and  following  verses,  caution  irt  speaking. 
12.  graeiOOO  —  thereby  he  takes  precaution  against  sudden  injury 
(v.  II).  ewallOW  up  himself— (Proverbs,  10.  8,  14.  21,  22;  12.  13; 
15.  2;  22.  11).  13.  Illustrating  the  folly  and  injuriousness  of  the 
fool's  words  ;  last  clause  of  v,  12.     14.  full  of  WOrdS  —  (ch.  5.  2).    a 

HHUi  cannot  tell  what  shall  be  — (ch.  3.  22;  6. 12;  8.  7;  11.  2; 

Proverbs,  27.  i).  If  man,  universally  (including  the  wise  man),  can- 
not fores6t  the  future,  much  less  can  the  fool ;  his  "  many  words  "  are 
therefore  futile.  15.  labour  .  .  .  wear leth  — (Isaiah,  55.  2  ;  Habak- 
kuk,  2.  13).  knoweth  not  how  to  00  to  the  city  — proverb  for  ignor- 
ance of  the  most  ordinary  matters  (v.  3)  ;  spiritually.  tAe  heavenly  city 
(Psalm  107.  7 ;  Matthew,  7. 13,  14).  Maurer  connects  v,  5  with  the 
following  verses.  The  labor  (vexation)  caused  by  the  foolish  (injuri- 
ous princes,  v,  4-7),  harasses  him  who  *'  knows  not  how  to  go  to  the 
city,'  to  ingratiate  himself  with  them  there.  English  Version  is 
simpler.  16.  a  Child  —  given  to  pleasure;  behaves  with  childish 
levity.  Not  in  years;  for  a  nation  may  be  happy  under  a  young 
prince,  as  Josiah.  eat  in  the  morning  —  the  usual  time  for  disp>ens- 
mg  justice  in  the  East  (Jeremiah,  21.  12) ;  here,  given  to  feaiting 
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(Isaiah,  5.  ii  ;  Acts,  2.  15).  son  Of  liobles  —  not  merely  in  blood, 
but  in  virtue,  the  true  nobility  (Song  of  Solomon,  7.  i ;  Isaiah,  32.  5, 
8).  in  due  season  —  (ch.  3.  i),  not  until  duty  has  first  been  attended 
to.  for  Strenoth  —  to  refresh  the  body,  not  for  revelry  (included  in 
"drunkenness  ').  18.  building  —  /i/.,  the  joining  of  the  rafters^  v»s., 
the  kingdom  (v,  16 ;  Isaiah,  3.  6  ;  Amos,  9.  11).  hands  —  (ch.  4.  5  ; 
Proverl^,  6.  16).  droppeth  —  by  neglect  to  repair  the  roof  in  time, 
the  rain  gets  through.  19.  Referring  to  v,  18.  Instead  of  repairing 
the  breaches  in  the  commonwealth  Equivalent  to  *'  building  "),  the 
princes  "  make  a  feast  for  Uwghter  (v.  16),  and  wine  maketh  their  life 
glad  (Psalm  104.  15),  andt^ut)  money  supplieth  (answereth  their 
wishes  by  supplying)  all  thj|ps,"  »>.,  they  take  bribes  to  support  their 
extravagance;  and  hence  ame  the  wrongs  that  are  perpetrated  (v.  5. 
6;  ch.  3.  16;  Isaiah,  1.23;  5.  23).  Maurer  takes  "all  things"  of 
the  wrongs  to  which  princes  are  instigated  by  "  money  ;"  ex.  gr^  the 
heavy  taxes,  which  were  the  occasion  of  Rehoboam  losing  ten  tribes 
(l  Kings,  12.4,  etc.).  20.  thOUffht —  iSrV.,  consciousness,  Hch  —  the 
great.  The  langua^,  as  applied  to  earthly  princes  knowing  the 
**  thought,"  is  figurative.  But  it  literally  holds  good  of  the  King  of 
kings  (Psalm  139.),  whose  consciousness  of  every  evil  thought  we 
should  ever  realize,  bed-chamber  —  the  most  secret  place  (2  Kings, 
6.  12).  bird  of  the  air,  etc.  —  proverbial  (cf.  Habakkuk,  2. 11 ;  Luke, 
19.  40)  ;  in  a  way  as  marvellous  and  rapid,  as  if  birds  or  some  winged 
messenger  carried  to  the  king  information  of  the  curse  so  uttered.  In 
the  East  superhuman  sagacity  was  attributed  to  birds  (see  my  note, 
Job,  28.  21  ;  hence  the  proverb). 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Ver.  I- 10.  I.  Ver.  2  shows  that  charity  is  here  inculcated,  bread 
•— bread-com.  As  in  the  Lord's  prayer,  all  things  needful  for  the 
body  and  soul,  Solomon  reverts  to  the  sentiment  (ch.  9.  10).  waters 
"image  from  the  custom  of  sowing  seed  by  casting  it  from  the  boats 
into  the  overflowing  waters  of  the  Nile,  or  in  any  marshy  ground. 
When  the  waters  receded,  the  grain  in  the  alluvial  soil  sprang  up 
(Isaiah,  32.  20).  "  Waters  "  express  multitudes^  so  2/.  2  ;  Revelation, 
17.  15  ;  also  the  seemingly  hopeless  character  of  the  recipients  of  the 
charity;  but  it  shall  prove  at  last  to  have  been  not  thrown  away 
(Isaiah,  49.  4).  2.  portion— of  thy  bread,  seven — the  perfect  num- 
ber, eight — even  to  more  than  seven^  «>.,  to  many  (so  "  waters,"  v. 
l),  nay,  even  to  very  many  in  need  (Job,  5.  19;  Micah.,  5.  5).  evit-- 
the  day  may  be  near,  when  you  will  need  the  help  of  those  whom  you 
have  bound  to  you  by  kindness  (Luke,  16.  9).  The  very  argument 
whicH  covetous  men  use  against  liberality,  w«.,  that  bad  times  may 
come,  the  wise  man  uses  for  it.  3.  Oiouds — answering  to  "  evil "  {v, 
2),  meaning,  When  the  times  of  evil  are  fully  ripe,  evil  must  come ; 
and  speculations  about  it  beforehand,  so  as  to  prevent  one  sowing 
seed  of  liberality,  are  vain  (v.  4).  tree — once  that  the  storm  uproots 
it,  it  lies  either  northward,  or  southward,  according  as  it  fell.  So 
man*s  character  is  unchangeable,  whether  for  hell  or  heaven,  once 
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HaaX  death  overtakes  him  (Revelation,  22.  11,  14,  15).  Now  is  his 
time  for  liberality,  before  the  evil  days  come  (ch.  12.  l).  4.  Therefore 
sow  thy  chanty  in  faith,  without  hesitancy  or  speculation  as  to  results, 
because  they  may  not  seem  promising  (ch.  9.  10).  So  in  v,  i,  man  is 
told  to  **  cast  his  bread-corn  '  on  the  seemingly  unpromising  "  waters  " 
{Psalm  126.  5,  6).  The  farmer  would  get  on  badly,  who,  instead  of 
sowing  and  reaping,  spent  his  time  in  watching  the  wind  alkd  clouds. 
5.  spirit — how  the  soul  animates  the  body.  Thus  the  transition  to 
the  formation  of  the  body  "in  the  womb'  is  more  natural,  than  if 
with  Matuer  we  translate  it  "  wind  "  (ch.  1.6;  John,  3.  8).    Irones 

. .  .  grow— Hob,  10.  8,  9;  Psalm  139.  15,  16).  Iiiiowest  not  tlie 
wwiis  of  Goii--(ch.  3.  II ;  8. 17 ;  9. 12).    6.  mornino  . . .  evening — 

early  and  late ;  when  young  and  when  old ;  in  sunshine  and  under 
clouds,  seed — of  godly  works  (Hosea,  10.  12  ;  2  Corinthians,  9.  10  ; 
Galatians,  6.  7).  prOSper-~(Isaiah,  55.  10,  li).  iiotll  .  .  .  alike— 
both  the  unpromising  and  th^  promising  sewing  may  bear  good  fruit 
in  others  :  certainly  they  shall  to  the  faithful  sower,  7.  light — of  life 
<ch-  7.  11  ;  Psalm  49.  19).  Life  is  enjoyable,  especially  to  the  godly. 
8.  But  whilst  man  thankfully  enjoys  life,  **  let  him  remember,"  it  will 
not  last  forever.  The  "  many  days  of  darkness,"  t>.,  the  unseen  world 
(Job,  10.  21,  22  ;  Psalm  88.  12),  also  days  of  "  evil "  in  this  world  (r. 
2)  are  coming ;  therefore  sow  the  good  seed  whilst  life  and  good  days 
last,  which  are  not  too  long  for  accomplishing  life's  duty.  All  tiiat 
COnetil — iV.,  All  that  foUoweth  in  the  evil  and  dark  days  is  vain,  so 
far  as  works  for  GodU  concerned  (ch.  9.  10).  9.  Rejoioe— Not  a/z/i^^, 
bat  Tvarning,  So  (i  Kings,  22.  15,  is  irony ;  if  thou  dost  rejoice  (car^ 
nally^  ch.  2.  2  ;  7.  2,  not  moderately^  as  ch.  5.  18),  etc.,  then  "know 
that  .  .  .  God  will  brin^  thee  into  judgment "  (ch.  3.  17  ;  12.  14). 
yOlth  .  .  .  youtll  —  distinct  Hebrew  words,  adoleseence  or  boyhood 
<before  v.  13J,  and  full-grown  youth.  It  marks  the  gradual  progress 
in  self-indulgence*  to  which  the  young  especially  are  prone  ;  they  see 
the  roses,  but  do  not  discover  the  thorns,  until  pierced  by  them. 
Religion  will  cost  self-denial,  but  the  want  of  it  infinitely  more  (Luke, 
14.  28).  la  sorrow — f>.,  the  lusts  that  end  in  "  sorrow,"  opposed  to 
""  rejoice,"  and  "  heart  cheer  thee  "  (v.  9) ;  Margin^  "  anger,  *  t>.,  all 
"ways  of  thine  heart  ;*'  "  remove,"  etc.,  is  thus  opposed  to  "  walk  in," 
etc  (v.  9).  Ilesll  —  the  bodily  organ  by  which  the  sensual  thoughts  of 
the  **  heart "  are  embodied  in  acts,  cllildhood  —  rather,  boyhood;  the 
same  Hebrew  word  as  the  first,  "youth"  in  v.  9.  A  motive  for  self- 
restraint  ;  the  time  is  coming  when  the  vigour  of  youth,  on  which 
thou  reliest,  will  seem  vain,  except  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  given  to 
God  (ch.  12.  i).    youtll— /t/.,  the  dawn  of  thy  days. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Ver.  1-14.  Z.  As  ch.  11.  9,  10,  showed  what  youths  are  to  shun,  so 
this  verse  shows  what  they  are  to  follow.  Creator  —  "  Remember  " 
that  thou  art  not  thine  own,  but  God's  {property  ;  for  He  has  created 
ihee  (Psalm  100.  3).  Therefore  serve  him  with  thy  "all"  (Mark,  12. 
30),  and  with  thy  best  days,  not  with  the  dregs  of  them  (Proverbs,  8, 
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17  ;  22.  6 ;  Jeremiah,  3.  4 ;  Lamentations,  3.  27).  The  Iftbj^ew  is 
Creators^  plural^  implying  the  plurality  of  persons,  as  in  Genesis,  i. 
26  ;  so  Hebrew,  Makers  (Isaiah,  54.  5).  while  .  .  .  HOt  —  f>.,  before 
that  (Proverbs,  8.  26)  the  evil  days  come,  viz.^  calamity  and  old  age^ 
when  one  can  no  longer  serve  God,  as  in  youth  (oi.  ii.  2,  8).  no 
pleasure -7  of  a  sensual  kind  (2  Samuel,  19.  35;  Psalm  90.  10). 
Pleasure  in  God  continues  to  the  godly  old  (Isaiah,  46.  4).  2.  Illus- 
trating "the  evil  davs"  Jeremiah,  13. 16).  "Light,"  "sun,"  etc.,  ex- 
press/n7j;^n'/^/ "darkness," /axii  tf/A/^a/amf/^  (Isaiah,  13.  10;  30. 
26).  clouds  . . .  after  ...  rain  —  after  rain  sunshine  (comfort)  might 
be  looked  for,  but  only  a  brief  glimpse  of  it  is  given,  and  the  gloomy 
clouds  (pains)  return.  3.  keepers  Of  the  hoUSO  —  vi%.^  the  hands  and 
arms  yfmcYi  protected  the  body,  as  guards  do  a  palace  (Genesis,  49. 24 ; 
Job,  4.  19  ;  2  Corinthians,  5.  i),  are  now  palsied.  strOHQ  men  .  . . 
DOW  —  (Judges,  16.  25, 30).  Like  supporting  pillars,  the  feet  and  knees 
(Sone  of   Solomon,  5.   15) ;  the  s^ong^t  members  (Psalm  147.  10). 

grinders  —  the  molar  teeth,    cease  —  are  idle,    those  that  look  out 

of  the  windows  —  the  eyes ;  the  powers  of  vision,  looking  out  from 
beneath  the  eyelids,  which  open  and  shut  like  the  casement  of  a  win- 
dow. 4.  doors  —  the  lips,  which  are  closely  shut  together  as  doors,  by 
old  men  in  eating ;  for,  if  they  did  not  do  so,  the  food  would  drop  out 
(Job,  41.  14;  Psalm  141.  3;  Micah,  7.  5).  in  the  Streets  —  1.^.,  to- 
ward the  street,  "  the  outer  doors."  [Maurer  and  Weiss.]  SOUnd 
of . .  .  grinding  —  the  teeth  being  almost  gone,  and  the  lips  "  shut  ** 
in  eating,  the  sound  of  mastication  is  scarcely  heard,  the  bird  — 
the  cock.  In  the  East  all  mostly  rise  with  the  dawn.  But  the  old 
are  glad  to  rise  from  their  sleepless  couch,  or  painful  slumbers  still 
earlier,  idz,,  when  the  cock  crows,  before  dawn  (Job,  7.  4).  THolden.J 
The  least  noise  awakens  them.  [Weiss.]  daughters  of  musiC  — 
the  organs  that  produce  and  that  enjoy  music  ;  the  voice  and  ear.  5. 
that  which  is  nigh  —  the  old  are  afraid  of  ascending  a  hill,  fears 
...  in  the  way —  even  on  the  level  highway  they  are  full  of  fears  of 
falling,  etc.  almond  .  .  .  flourish  —  in  the  East  the  hair  is  mostly 
dark.  The  white  head  of  the  old  among  the  dark  haired  is  like  an 
almond  tree,  with  its  white  blossoms,  among  the  dark  trees  around. 
[HoLDEN.]  The  almond  tree  flowers  on  a  leafless  stock  in  winter 
(answering  Xo  old  age,  in  which  all  the  powers  are  dormant),  whilst  the 
other  trees  are  flowerless.  Gesenius  takes  the  Hebreio  for  flourishes 
from  a  different  root,  ccut  off ;  when  the  old  man  loses  his  gray  hairs^ 
as  the  almond  tree  casts  its  white  flowers,  grasshopper  —  the  dry, 
shrivelled,  old  man,  his  backbone  sticking  out,  his  knees  projecting 
forwards,  his  arms  backwards,  his  head  down,  and  the  apophyses  en- 
larged, is  like  that  insect.  Hence  arose  the  fable,  that  Tithonus  in 
very  old  age  was  changed  into  a  grasshopper.  [Parkhurst].  "  The 
locust  raises  itself  to  fly  :"  the  old  man  about  to  leave  the  body  is  like 
a  locust  when  it  is  assuming  its  winged  form,  and  is  about  to  fly. 

[Maurer].  a  burden  —  z/12.,  to  himself,  desire  shall  fail  —  satis- 
faction shall  be  abolished.  For  desire,  Vulgate  has  "  the  caper  tree," 
provocative  of  lust ;  not  so  well,  long  home  —  (Job,  16.  22  ;  17.  13). 
mourners- — (Jeremiah,  9.  17-20),  hired  for  the  occasion  (Matthew,  9. 
«3).    6.  A  double  image  to  represent  death,  as  v,  1-5,  old  age.    (i.)  A 
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lamp  of  frail  material,  but  gilded  ovei',  oAen  in  the  East  hung  from 
roofs  by  a  cord  of  silk  and  silver  interwoven  ;  as  the  lamp  is  dashed 
down  and  broken,  when  the  cord  breaks,  so  man  at  death  ;  "  the  golden 
bowl "  of  the  lamp  answers  to  the  skull,  which,  from  the  vital  prec- 
iousness  of  its  contents,  may  be  called  "  golden  ;"  **  the  silver  cord  " 
is  the  spinal  marrow^  which  is  white  and  precious  as  silver,  and  is  at- 
tached to  the  brain.  (2.)  A  fountain,  from  which  water  is  drawn,  by 
a  Richer  let  down  by  a  rope  wound  round  a  wheel ;  as,  when  the 
pitcher  and  wheel  are  broken,  water  can  no  more  be  drawn,  so  life 
ceases  when  the  vital  energies  are  gone.  The  "  fountain  "  may  mean 
the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart ;  the  "  cistern,"  the  left ;  the  pitcher, 
the  veins  ;  the  wheel,  the  aorta,  or  great  artery.  [Smith.]  The  cir- 
culation of  the  blood,  whether  known  or  not  to  Solomon,  seerns  to  be 
implied  in  the  language  put  by  the  Holy  Ghost  into  his  mouth.  This 
gloomy  picture  of  old  age  applies  to  those  who  have  not  "  remembered 
their  Creator  in  youth."  They  have  none  of  the  consolations  of  God, 
which  they  might  have  obtained  in  youth  :  it  is  now  too  late  to  seek 
them.  A  good  old  age  is  a  blessing  to  the  godly  (Genesis,  15.  15; 
Job.  5.26;  Proverbs,  16.  31;  20.  29).  7.  dutt — the  dust-formed 
body,  spirit-:- surviving  the  body,  implying  its  immortality  (ch.  3. 
11).  8-12.  A  summary  of  the  first  part.  13,  14.  A  summary  of  the 
second.  Vanity,  etc  —  Resumption  of  the  sentiment  with  which  the 
book  began  (ch.  i.  2  ;  I  John,  2.  17).  9.  gave  good  heed  —  lit,,  he 
weighed.  The  **  teadiing  the  people  seems  to  l^ve  been  oral ;  the 
^  proverbs "  in  writing.  There  must  then  have  been  auditories  at- 
sembled  to  hear  the  inspired  wisdom  of  the  Preacher,  See  the  explana- 
tion of  **  Koheleth  "  in  the  Introduction  and  ch.  I.  (i  Kings,  4.  34). 
that  which  %va8  written,  etc.  —  rather,  (he  soucht)  "  to  write  down 
uprightly  (or  'aright*)  words  of  truth."  [HOLDEN  and  Weiss.] 
"Acceptable  "  means  an  agreeable  style  ;  "  uprightly  .  .  .  truth,"  cor- 
rect sentiment.  1 1.  goadS  —  piercing  deeply  into  the  mind  (Acts,  2. 
37 ;  9.  5  ;  Hebrews,  4.  12)  ;  evidently  inspired  words,  as  the  end  of 
the  verse  proves,  fastened  —  rather,  on  account  of  the  Hebrew,  gen- 
ders. (The  words)  "are  fastened  (in  the  memory)  like  nails.'* 
[HoLDEN.]  masters  of  assemblies  —  rather,  "  the  masters  of  col- 
lections  (x>.,  collectors  of  inspired  sayings.  Proverbs,  25.  i)  are  given 
('have  published  them  as  proceeding '  [Holden])  from  one  Shepherd," 
vit.,  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  [Weiss]  (Ezekiel,  37.  24).  However, 
the  mention  of  "  goads "  favours  the  English  Version,  "  masters  of 
assemblies,"  rnz.,  under-shepherds,  inspired  by  the  Chief  Shepherd  (i 
Peter,  5.  2-4).  Schmidt  translates,  **  The  masters  of  assemblies  are 
fiKstened  (made  sure)  as  nails,"  so  Isaiah,  22.  23.  12.  (Note,  ch.  1. 18). 
many  hooks  —  of  mere  human  composition,  opposed  to  "  by  these ;" 
the^e  inspired  writings  are  the  only  sure  source  of  "  admonition." 
(over  much)  study  —  in  mere  human  books,  wearies  the  body,  without 
solidly  profiting  the  soul.  13.  The  grand  inference  of  the  whole 
book.  Fear  60d  —  The  antidote  to  following  creature-idols,  and 
"vanities,"  whether  self-righteousness  (ch.  7.  16,  18),  or  wicked  op- 
pression and  other  evils  (ch.  8.  12,  13),  or  mad  mirth  (ch.  2.  2  ;  7.  2-5), 
or  self-mortifyine  avarice  (ch.  8.  13.  17),  or  youth  spent  without  God 

(ch.  II.  9 ;  12.  i!)   this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man — lit,,  this  is  the 
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mheU  man,  the  full  ideal  of  man.  as  originally  coniemplalcd.  realised 
wholly  by  Jesus  Chrisl  alone :  and.  through  Him,  by  saints  now  in 
part,  herearter  perfectly  (l  John.  3.  13-34  ;  Kevelalion.  n.  14).  14. 
The  future  judgment  is  the  test  of  what  is  "  vanity,"  what  solid,  u 
r^acds  the  chief  good,  the  grand  subject  of  the  book. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

THE  SONG  or 

SOLOMON. 

THE  SoDff  of  Solomon,  caUed  in  the  vulgate  and  LXX., "  The  Song  oraongk" 
from  Che  opening  words.  The  titU  denotes  its  superior  txctlUmct^  acootO' 
ing  to  the  Hehraw  idiom  ;  so  Jkfffy  of  kalits^  e|<iuivalent  to  moat  holy  (Ex.  ag.  37^; 
tA4  A^atfen  0/  htavent^  equivalent  to  the  highest  heaven  (Deut.  10.  14).  It  is 
one  of  the  five  volumes  (migiUotk)^  placed  immediately  after  the  Pentateuch  in 
MSS.  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  It  u  also  fourth  of  the  Hagiogra^ha  C  Cetu 
bim  '*  mritingx\  or  the  third  division  of  the  O.  T.,  the  other  two  being  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets.  The  Jewish  enumeration  of  the  Cetubim  is  Psalms,  Proverbs, 
Job,  Canticles,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  Esther,  Daniel,  Ezra  (inclu- 
ding Nehemiah),  and  Chronicles.  Its  canonicity  is  certain ;  it  is  found  in  all  He- 
brew MSS.  of  scripture;  also  in  the  Greek  LxX.;  in  the  catalogues  of  Melito, 
bishop  of  Sardis,  A.  D.  27*  {fiusth.y  H.  E.  iv.  a6),  and  of  others  of  the  ancient 
Church. 

Origcn  and  Jerome  tell  ns,  that  the  Jews  forbade  it  to  be  read  by  any  until 
he  was  thirty  years  old.  It  certainly  needs  a  degree  of  spiritual  maturity  to  en- 
.<  bright  into  the  holy  mystery  of  love  whfch  it  allegorically  sets  forth.  To 
Such  as  have  attained  this  maturity,  of  whatever  age  they  be,  tne  Song  of  songs 
it  o^e  of  the  most  edifying  of  the  sacred  wriungs.  Kosenmuller  justly  says.  The 
sadden  transitions  of  the  oride  from  the  court  to  the  grove  are  inexplicable,  on 
the  supposition  that  it  describes  merelv  human  love.  Had  it  been  tne  latter,  it 
would  have  been  positively  objectionable,  and  never  would  have  been  inserted  in 
the  holy  canon.  The  allusion  to  **  Pharaoh's  chariots'  (ch.  z.  9),  has  been  made  a 
ground  for  conjecturing,  that  the  love  of  Solomon  and  Pharaoh  s  daughter  is  the 
subject  of  the  Song.  But  this  passage  alludes  to  a  remarkable  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  O.  T.  Church,  the  oelivecance  from  the  hosts  and  chariots  of  Pharaoh 
at  the  Red  Sea.  ^  (See  however  note  there.)    The  other  allusions  are  quite  op- 


wvcd  the  teaching  of  Solomon  to  a  ladder  with  three  tteps ;  Ecclesiastes,  natural 
(the  nature  of  sensible  things,  vain);  Proverbs,  moral ;  Canticles,  mystical  (figu- 
ring the  nnion  of  Christ  and  the  Church).  The  Jews  compared  Proverbs  ^  to  the 
outer  court  of  Solomon's  temple,  Ecclesiastes  to  the  holy  place,  and  Canticles  to 
the  holy  of  holies.  Understood  allegorically,  the  Song  is  cleared  of  all  diflicui- 
ty.  *^  bhulomith '*  (ch.  6.  z^),  the  bnde  is  thus  an  appropriate  name.  Daughter 
0f  Peacty  being  the  feminine  of  Solomon,  equivalent  ^  to  the  Prince  0/  Peace, 
She  by  turns  is  a  vine-dresser,  shepherdess,  midnight  inouirer,  and  prince's  con- 
sort and  daughter,  and  He  a  suppliant  drenched  with  night-dews,  and  a  king  in 
His  palace,  in  harmony  with  the  various  relations  of  the  Church  and  Christ.  As 
Ecclesiastes  set  forth  the  vanity  of  love  of  the  creature,  Canticles  sets  forth  the 
fullness  of  the  love  which  joins  believers  and  the  Saviour.  The  entire  economy 
of  salvation,  says  Harris,  aims  at  restoring  to  the  world  the  lost  spirit  of  love. 
(Sod  is  love,  and  Christ  is  the  embodiment  of  the  love  of  God.  As  the  other 
books  of  Scripture  present  severally  their  own  aspects  of  divine  truth,  so  Canticles 
furnishes  the  oeliever  with  language  of  holy  love,  wherewith  his  heart  can  com- 
mune with  his  Lord,  and  portrays  the  intensity  of  Christ's  love  to  him  *  the  af- 
fection of  love  was  created  in  man  to  be  a  transcript  of  the  divine  love,  and  the  Song 
clothes  the  latter  in  words ;  were  it  not  for  this,  we  should  be  at  a  loss  for  lan^ 
goage,  having  the  divine  warrant,  wherewith  to  express,  without  presumption^ the 
thefervour  of  the  love  between  Christ  and  us.  Tne  image  of  a  bride,  a  bride- 
groom, and  a  marriage,  to  represent  this  spiritual  union,  has  the  sanction  of 
Scripture  throughout  j  nay,  the  spiritual  union  was  the  original  fact  in  the 
mind  0/  GodyOi  which  marriage  is  the  transcript  (Isa.  54.  5:  6a.  5:  Jer<  3.  z, 
etc.;  Ec.  z6.  and  93;  Mat.  9.  15;  aa.  a;  35.  1,  etc.*  John,  3.  39 ;  a  Cor.  xz.  a: 
Eph.  5.  a3, 3a,  where  Paul  does  not  co  from  the  mamaee  relation  to  the  union  ot 
Christ  and  the  Church,  as  if  the  former  were  the  first ;  out  comes  down  from  the 
latter  as  the  first  and  best  recognised  fact,  on  which  the  relation  of  marriage  is 
based  ;  Rev.  19.  7 ;  91.  %%9%,  z-n.  Above  all,  the  Sons  seems  to  correspond  to, 
and  form  a  trilogy  with,  the  45th  and  7ad  Psaims,  which  contain  the  same  ima- 
gery :  just  as  Ps.  37.,  answers  to  Proverbs ;  and  Ps.  39,  and  73,  to  Job.  Love  to 
Christ  is  the  strongest,  as  it  is  the  purest,  of  human  passions,  and  therefore  needs 
the  strongest  language  to  express  it ;  to  the  pure  in  heart  the  phraseology,  drawn 
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from  the  rich  imagery  of  Oriental  poetry,  will  not  onlv  api>ear  not  indelicate  or 
exaggerated,  but  even  belovr  the  reality.  A  ungle  emDlem  is  a  ty^t:  the  actual 
rites,  incidents,  and  persons  of  the  O.  T.  were  appointed  types  of  truths  after- 
wards to  be  cevealed.  But  the  allt£ory  is  a  continued  metai>hor  in  which  the 
drcumstancet  are  palpably  often  pur«ly  imagery,  whilst  the  thing  signified  is  al- 
together real. 

The  clew  to  the  meanincr  of  the  Song  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the  allegory 
itself,  but  in  other  parts  of  Scripture.  *Mt  lies  in  the  casket  of  revelation  an 
exquisite  gem,  engraved  with  emblematical  characters,  with  nothing  literal 
diereon  to  oreak  the  consistency  of  their  beauty."  [BuRitowES.!  This  accounts 
for  the  name  of  God  not  occurring  in  it.  Whereas  in  the  parable  the  writer  nar- 
rates, in  the  alUgory  he  never  does  so.  The  Song  throughout  consists  of  imme- 
fflodiate  addresses  either  of  Christ  to  the  soul,  or  of  the  soul  to  Christ.  **  The 
experimental  knowledge  of  Christ^s  loveliness  ana  the  believer*s  love  is  the  best 
oaminentary  on  the  whole  of  this  allegorical  Song."  [Lbichton.]  Like  the 
curioosly  wrought  Oriental  lamps,  which  do  not  reveal  the  beauty  of  their  trans- 
.^1  ..•  1.  , .  J  ^..t!_     __  ^1. _  ^j    ,1  lOfScripture, 

»f  Jesus  to 
_       .  minutely 

pressed.  In  the  Song,  with  an  Oriental'profusion  of  imagery,  numbers  of  lovely, 
■ensiUe  objects  are  aggregated  not  strictly  congruous,  but  portraying  jointly  bv 
liheir  very  di v  crtitv  the  thousand  various  and  seemingly  opposite  beauties  which 
meet  together  in  Christ. 

The  unity  of  subject  throughout,  and  the  recurrence  of  the  same  expressions 
(di.  a.  6.  7;  3.  6;  8.  3,  4;  a,  16;  6,  3;  7.  10;  3.  6;  6.  io;8.  O,  prove  the 
niuty  of  the  poem,  in  opposition  to  those  who  make  it  consist  of  a  number  of 
aepstrate  erotic  songs.  The  sudden  transitions,  ex.  gr,^  from  the  midniehtknock- 
iQg  at  a  humble  cottage  to  a  glorious  description  of  the  King,  accord  with  the 
alternations  in  the  .believer's  experience.  However  various  the  divisions 
assigned  be,  most  oommentatora  have  observed  four  breaks  (whatever  more  they 
have  imagined),  followed  by  four  abrupt  be^nnings  (ch.  a.  7 ;  3.  5 ;  5.  i ;  &  4). 
Thii«  there  result  five  parts,  all  alike  ending  in  fulfrepose  ana  refreshment.  We 
read(i  Kings  4.  yiS  that  Solomon's  songs  were  ^^a  thousand  and  /ive^  The  odd 
Bumbsr  >fv^  added  over  the  complete  tktmsand  makes  it  not  unlikely  that  the 
**  five**  refers  to  the  Son|;  of  songs,  consisting  of  five  parts. 

It  answers  to  the  idyllic  poetry  of  other  nations.  The  Jews  explain  it  of  the 
nnton  of  Jehovah  and  ancient  Israel ;  the  allusions  to  the  tem^U  and  the  wilder^ 
tUM*  accord  writh  this ;  some  Christians  of  Christ  and  the  Church ;  others  of 
Christ  and  the  individual  believer.  All  these  are  true  ;  for  the  Churcn  is  one  in 
aUageSt 
that  * 
one, 

because  types  and  allegories  belonged  to  the  old  dispensation,  which  reached  its 
ripeness  under  Solomon,  when  the  temple  was  built."  [Moody  Stuart.J  "The 
daughter  of  Zion  at  that  time  was  openly  married  to  Jehovah :"  for  it  is  thence- 
forth that  the  prophets  in  reproving  Israel's  subsequent  sin,  speak  of  it  as  a 
breach  of  her  marriage  covenant.  The  songs  heretofore  sung  by  her  were  the 
preparatory  hymns  of  her  childhood;  "  the  IsLst  and  crowning  *song  of  tongs'  was 
prepared  for  the  now  mature  maiden  against  the  day  of  her  marriage  to  the 
bng  of  kings."  fORiCBN.)  Solomon  was  neculiarly  fitted  to  clothe  this  holy 
mystery  with  the  lovely  natural  imagery  witti  which  the  Song  abounds;  for** he 
q>ake  of  trees,  from  the  cedar  in  Lebanon,  even  unto  the  hysson  that  springedi 
out  of  the  wall  "  (i  Kings  4.  33).  A  higher  qualification  was  his  knowledge  of 
the  eternal  Wisdom  or  Wora  of  God  (  Proverbs  8.),  the  heavenly  bridegroom. 
David,  his  father,  had  prepared  the  wa^,  in  Psalm  45.  and  72.;  the  son  perfected 
the  allegory.  It  seems  to  have  been  wntten  in  early  life,  long  before  his  declen- 
ttnn;  for  after  it  a  song  of  holy  gladness  would  hardly  be  appropriate.  It  was 
th;  song  of  hb  first  love,  in  the  kindness  of  his  youthful  espousals  to  Jehovish. 
like  other  inspired  books,  its  sense  is  not  to  be  restricted  to  that  local  and  tem- 
porary one  in  which  the  writer  may  have  undetiitood  it ;  it  extends  to  all  ages, 
•nd  shadows  forth  everlasting  truth  (1  Peter  1.  n.  la  ;  3  Peter  i.  90,  az). 

**Oh  that  I  knew  how  all  thy  lighu  combine,  and  the  configurations  of  their  glorie. 
Seeing  not  only  how  each  vene  doth  shine,  but  all  the  constellations  of  the  atorie.'^ 

— HSKBIKT. 


The  MOe  searching  SOLOMON  I  fin'the 

TKxee  notes  of  tune  occur,  [if.  Stuart.y  (z).  The  Jewish  Church 
■peaks  of  the  Gentile  Church  (ch.  8.  8),  towards  the  end ;  (a)  Christ  speaks  to  the 
apostlca  (ch.  5.  i),  in  the  middle  ^3)  the  Church  s^peaks  of  the  coming  of  Christ 
(ch.  I.  a),  at  the  beginning.  Thus  we  have,  in  direct  order,  Christ  about 
to  come,  and  the  cry  for  the  advent  ;•  Christ  finishing  his  work  on  earth,  and  the 
last  sapper  ;  Christ  ascended,  and  the  call  of  the  Gentiles.  In  another  Mpect,  we 
have:  (z.)  In  the  individual  soul,  the  longinjg  for  the  manifestation  of  Chnst  to  it, 
and  the  v^arious  alternations  in  its  experience  (ch.  z.  9,  4:  2.8;  3.  1,4,  6,^)  of 
His  manifestation ;  (a)  The  abundant  enioyment  of  His  sensible  consolations, 
which  is  soon  withdrawn  through  the  bride^  carelessness  (ch.5.  1-3,  etc.),  and  her 
longingis  after  Him  and  reconciliation  (ch.  5. 8-z6^  6.  3,  etc.;  7.  z,  etc.);  (3^.  Ef- 
fects of  Christ's  manifestation  on  the  believer,  tr<s.,  assurance,  labours  of  love, 
anxiety  for  the  salvation  of  the  impenitent,  eagerness  for  the  Lord*s  second  com- 
ing fch.  7.  zo,  za;  8.  8-zo,  Z4). 

THE 

SONG  OF  SOLOMON. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Yer.  1-17.  Canticle  i.  —  The  Bride  Searching  for  and  Find- 
ing THE  King.  Ch.  i.  2 — ii.  7.  i.  Song  of  SOngs  —  The  most  ex- 
cellent of  all  songs,  Hebrew  idiom  (Exodus,  29.  37  ;  Deuteronomy, 
10.  14).  A  foretaste  on  earth  of  the  *'  new  song  "  to  be  sung  in  glory 
(Revelation,  5.  9 ;  14.  3  ;  15.  2-4).  Solomon'S  —  "  King  of  Israel,"  or 
"  Jerusalem  "  is  not  added,  as  in  the  opening  of  Proverbs  and  Eccle- 
siastes,  not  because  Solomon  had  not  yet  ascended  the  throne 
[Moody  Stuart),  but  because  his  personality  is  hid  under  that  of 
Christ,  the  true  Solomon  (equivalent  to  Prince  of  Peace),  The 
earthly  Solomon  is  not  introduced,  which  would  break  the  consistency 
of  the  allegory.  Though  the  bride  bears  the  chief  part,  the  Song 
throughout  is  not  her*s,  but  that  of  her  "  Solomon."  He  animates 
her.  He  and  she,  the  Head  and  the  members,  form  but  one  Christ, 
[Adelaide  Newton.]  Aaron  prefigured  him  as  priest ;  Moses,  as 
prophet ;  David,  as  a  suffering  king ;  So}omon,  as  the  triumphant 
prince  of  peace.  The  camp  in  the  wilderness  represents  the  Cnurch 
in  the  world  ;  the  peaceful  reign  of  Solomon,  after  all  enemies  had 
been  subdued,  represents  the  Church  in  heaven,  of  which  joy  the 
Song  gives  a  foretaste.  2.  him  —  abruptly.  She  names  him  not,  as 
is  natural  to  one  whose  heart  is  full  of  some  much  desired  friend  ;  so 
Mary  Magdalene  at  the  sepulchre  (John,  2a  15),  as  if  everyone  must 
know  whom  she  means,  the  One  chief  object  of  her  desire  (Psalm  73. 
25  ;  Matthew,  13.  44-46;  Philippians,  3.  7-8).  kisS  —  the  token  of 
pecue  from  the  Prince  of  Peace  (Luke,  15.  20) ;  "our  Peace  "  (Psalm. 
85.  10;  Colossians,  i.  21;  Ephesians,  2.  14).  of  hiSRIOUth  —  mark-* 
ing  the  tenderest  affection.  For  a  king  to  permit  his  hands,  or  even' 
garmen?,  to  be  kissed,  was  counted  a  great  honour,  but  that  he  should 
himself  kiss  another  with  his  mouth  is  the  greatest  honour.  God  had 
in  times  past  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  His  prophets,  who  hath  de- 
clared the  Church's  betrothal ;  the  bride  now  longs  for  contact  with 
the  mouth  of  the  Bridefrroom  Himself  {]oh^  23.  12  ;  l.uke,  4.  22  ;  He- 
brews. I.  I,  2).  True  of  the  Churcn  before  the  first  advent,  longing 
for  "  the  hope  of  Israel,"  **  the  desire  of  all  nations ;"  also  the 
awakened  soul  longing  for  the  kiss  of  reconciliation  ;  and  further,  the 
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kiss  that  is  the  token  of  tlie  marriage  contract  (Hosea,  2.  lo,  20),  and 
oi  friendship  (i  Samuel,  20,  41  ;  John,  14.  21 ;  15.  15)  thy  love  — 
Hebrew^  loves^  viz.,  tokens  of  love,  loving  blandishments.  win6  — 
which  makes  glad  "  the  heavy  heart "  of  one  ready  to  perish,  so  that 
he  "  remembers  his  misery  no  more "  (Proverbs,  31.  6,  7).  So,  in  a 
"better"  sense,  Christ's  love  (H^bakkuk,  3.  17,  18).  He  gives  the 
same  praise  to  the  bride's  love,  with  the  emphatic  addition,  **  How 
much '  (ch.  4.  10).  Wine  was  created  by  His  first  miracle  (John,  2.) 
and  was  the  pledge  given  of  His  love  at  me  last  supper.  The  spiritual 
wine  is  His  blood  and  His  Spirit,  the  "  new  '*  and  oetter  wine  of  the 
kingdom  (Matthew,  26.  29)  which  we  can  never  drink  to  "excess** 
as  the  other  (Ephesians,  5.  18  ;  cf.  Psalm  23.  5  ;  Isaiah,  55.  i).  3. 
Rather,  *'As  regards  the  savour  of  thy  ointments,  it  is  good." 
[Maurer.]  In  ch.  4.  10  11,  the  BridcgTx>om  reciprocates  the  praise 
of  the  bride  in  the  same  terms,  thy  nani6  —  Christ's  character  and 
office  as  the  "  Annointed  *'  (Isaiah,  9.  6 ;  61.  i),  as  "  the  savour  of 
ointments  "  is  the  graces  that  surround  His  person  (Psalm  45.  7,  8). 
Ecclesiastes,  7.  i,  in  its  fullest  sense,  applies  to  Him.  The  holy 
anointment  oil  of  the  High  Priest,  which  it  was  death  for  any  one 
else  to  make  (so  Acts,  4.  12),  implies  the  exclusive  preciousness  of 
Messiah's  name  (Exodus,  30.  23-28,  31-38  ;  so  Mary  brake  the  box 
of  precious  ointment  over  Him,  appropriately,  Mark,  14.  5.  the 
broken  box  typifying  His  body,  which,  when  broken,  diffused  all 
grace)  :  compounded  of  various  spices,  etc.  (Colossians,  i.  19 ;  2.  9)  ; 
of  sweet  odour  (Ephesians,  5.  2).  poured  —  (Isaiah,  53.  12 ;  Ro- 
mans, 5.  5).  therefore  —  because  of  the  "manifestation  of  God's 
character  in  Christ  (i  John,  4.  9,  19).  So  the  penitent  woman  (Luke, 
7.  37,  38,47).  virgins — the  pure  in  heart  (2  Corinthians,  1 1.  2; 
Revelation,  14.  4).  The  same  Hebrew  is  translated  "thy  hidden 
ones  "  (Psalm  83.  3).  The  '*  ointment  "  of  the  Spirit  *'  poured  forth  " 
produces  the  "  love  of  Christ "  (Romans,  5.  5).  4.  (i.)  The  cry  of 
ancient  Israel  for  Messiah  ex,  gr.^  Simeon,  Anna,  etc.  (2.)  The  cry  of 
an  awakened  soul  for  the  drawing  of  the  Spirit,  after  it  has  got  a 
glimpse  of  Christ's  loveliness,  and  its  own  helplessness.  Draw  me  — 
The  Father  draws  (John,  6.  44).  The  Son  draws  (Jeremiah,  31.  3 ; 
Hosea,  11.  4;  John,  12.  32).  "Draw"  here,  and  "Tell"  (v.  7), 
reverently  qualify  the  word  **  kiss"  (v.  2).  me,  we  —  no  believer  de- 
sires to  go  to  heaven  alone.  We  are  converted  as  individuals  ;  we 
follow  Christ  as  joined  in  a  communion  of  saints  (John,  i.  41,  45). 
Individuality  and  community  meet  in  the  bride,  run  —  her  earnest- 
ness kindles  as  she  prays  (Isaiah,  40.  31  ;  Psalm  119.  32,  60).  after 
thee  — not  before  (John,  10.  4).  King . . .  brought  me  into  —(Psalm 
45.  14, 15  ;  John,  la  16).  He  is  the  anointed  Priest  (v,  3);  King  (v, 
4).  chambers  —  her  prayer  is  answered  even  beyond  her  desires. 
Kot  only  is  she  permitted  to  run  after  Him,  but  is  brought  into  the 
inmost  pavilion,  where  Eastern  kings  admitted  none  but  the  most  in- 
timate friends  (Esther,  4.  II;  5.2;  Psalni  27.  5).  The  erection  of 
the  temple  of  5>olomon  was  the  first  bringing  of  the  bride  into  perma- 
nent, instead  of  migratory  chambers  of  the  King.  Christ's  body  on 
earth  was  the  next  (John,  2.  21),  whereby  believere  are  brought  within 
the  vail  (Ephesians,  2.  6  ;   Hebrews,  10.  19,  20).     Entrance  into  the 
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closet  for  prayer  is  the  first  step.  The  earnest  of  the  future  bringing  into 
heaven  (John,  14. 3).  His  chambers  are  the  brtde*s  also  (Isaiah,  36.  9o). 
There  are  varions  chambers^ plural (JoYiti,  14.  a),  be  glad  and  rejoioe  — 
intoardwad  M^/ZENin/ rejoicing,  in  Qie6  —  (Isaiah,  61.  10 ;  Philippians, 
4.  I,  4).  Not  in  our  spiritual  frames  (Psalm  3a  6,  7).  renMWMT  — 
rather,  commemonUe  with  praises  (Isaiah,  63.  7).  The  mere  remem- 
branee  of  spiritual  joys  is  better  than  the  present  enjoyment  of  carnal 
ones  (Psalm  4.  6,  7).  nprloM  —  rather,  uprightly^  sincerely  (Psalm 
58.  I ;  Romans,  13.  9);  so  Nathanael  (Tohn,  i.  47)  ;  Peter  (John,  si. 
17)  ;  or  deservedly.  [M  aurbr.]  5.  bnok  —  vis.,  "  as  the  tents  of 
Kedar,"  eauivalent  to  blackness  (Psidm  I3a  5).  She  draws  the  image 
from  the  black  goatskins,  with  which  the  Scenite  Arabs  (**  Kedar** 
was  in  Arabia  Petraea)  cover  their  tents  (contrasted  with  the  splendid 
state  tent  in  which  ike  Kirts  was  awaiting  His  bride  according  to 
Eastern  custom) ;  typifving  Uie  darkness  of  man's  natural  state.  To 
feel  tlus,  and  yet  also  feel  one's  self  in  Jesus  Christ  "  comely  as  the 
curtains  of  Solomon,"  marks  the  believer  (Romans,  7.  x8,  etc. ;  8.  i)  ; 
I  Timothy,  l.  15,  "  I  am  chief;"  so  she  says  not  merely,  "  I  was," 
but  **  I  am ;"  sHU  black  in  herself,  but  comely  throu^  His  comeli- 
ness put  upon  her  (Ezekiel,  16.  14).  OUliains  —  first,  the  hangings 
and  vail  in  the  temple  of  Solomon  (Ezekiel,  x6.  10)  ;  then,  also,  the 
"  fine  linen  which  is  the  righteousness  of  saints"  (Revelation,  19.  8), 
the  white  wedding  garment  provided  by  Jesus  Christ  (Isaiah,  6z.  10: 
Matthew,  23.  xi ;  i  Corinthians,  i.  30;  Colossians,  i.  28;  8.  10; 
^evelfttion,  7.  14).  Historically^  the  dark  tents  of  Kedar  represent 
the  Gentile  Churdi  (Isaiah;  60.  3-7.  etc.).  As  the  vineyard  at  the 
dose  is  transferred  from  the  Jews,  who  had  not  kept  their  own,  to  the 
Gentiles,  so  the  Gentiles  are  introduced  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Song  ;  for  they  were  among  the  earliest  inquirers  after 
Jesus  Christ  (Matthew,  2.);  the  wise  men  from  the  East  (Arabia, 
or  Kedar)?  dnv^Mart  Of  Jernsaleai  —  professors,  not  the  bride, 
or  "  the  virgins,"  yet  not  enemies ;  invited  to  gospel  blessings 
(dL.  3.  xo,  ix>  ;  s«  near  to  Jesus  Christ  as  not  to  be  unlikely 
to  find  Him  (ch.  5.  8)  ;  desirous  to  seek  Him  with  her  (ch.  6. 
I ;  cf.  ch.  6.  13  ;  7.  I,  s»  8).  In  ch.  7.  8,  9,  the  bride's  Beloved 
becomes  ihnr  Beloved ;  not  however,  oi  oil  id  them  (ch.  8.  4 ; 
cfl  Luke,  23.  27,  38).  6.  She  feels  as  if  her  blackness  was  so  great  as 
to  be  gaxed  at  by  alL  HMlUier't  Ohildrett  —  (Matthew,  10.  3^.  She 
is  to  forget  *'  her  own  people  and  her  father's  house,"  t./.,  the  worldly 
connections  of  her  unregenerated  state  (Psalm  45.  to) ;  they  had  mal- 
treated her  (Luke,  15.  15,  16).  Children  of  the  same  mother,  but 
not  the  same  father  ^MaukerJ  (John,  8.  41-44).  They  made  her  a 
common  keeper  of  vmeyaids,  whereby  the  son  looked  upon,  t>.,  burnt 
her:  this  she  did  " not  keep  her  own "  vineyard,  iV.,  fair  beautv.  So 
the  world,  and  the  soul  (Matthew,  16.  26 ;  Luke,  9.  25^.  Tne  be- 
liever has  to  watch  against  the  same  danger  (i  Corinthians,  9.  27). 
So  he  will  be  able,  instead  of  the  self-reproach  here,  to  say  as  ch.  8. 
IX  7.  my  SOnl  lOVetb  —  more  intense  than  '*  the  virgins  "  and  "  the 
upright  love  thee  "  (v,  3,  4 ;  Matthew,  22.  27).  To  carry  out  the  de- 
sign of  the  allegory,  the  royal  encampment  is  here  represented  ieis 
moving  from  place  to  place,  in  search  of  green  pastures  under  the 
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Shepherd  King  (Psalm  23.).  The  bride,  having  first  enjoyed  com- 
munion ■•with  him  in  the  pavilion,  is  willing  to  follow  Him  mto  labours 
and  dangers  ;  arising  from  all-absorbing  love  (Liike,  14.  26)  ;  this  dis- 
tinguishes her  from  the  formalist  (John,  10.  27 ;  Revelations,  14.  4). 
f^ed68l — tendest  thy  flock  (Isaiah,  40.  11  ;  Hebrews,  13.  20  ;  x  Peter, 
3.  25 ;  ^.  4 ;  Revelations,  7.  17).  No  single  type  expresses  all  the 
offices  of  Jesus  Christ,  hence  arises  the  variety  of  diverse  images  used 
to  portray  the  manifold  asoects  of  Him :  these  would  be  quite  incon- 
grous,  if  the  Song  referrecf  to  the  earthly  Solomon.  Her  intercourse 
with  Him  is  peculiar.  She  hears  His  voice,  and  addresses  none  but 
Himself.  Yet  it  is  through  a  veil ;  she  sees  Him  not  (Job,  23.  8.  9). 
If  we  would  be  fed,  we  must  follow  the  Shepherd  through  the  while 
breadth  of  His  word,  and  not  stay  on  one  spot  alone.  HialMSt .  . .  tO 
rest — distinct  from  "  feedest ;"  periods  of  rest  are  vouchsafed  after 
labour  (Isaiah,  4.  6;  49.  10 ;  Efzekiel,  34.  13-15).  Communion  in 
private  must  go  along  with  public  following  of  Him.  tumeth  asifto 
— <  rather,  one  veiled,  f>.,  as  a  harlot^  not  His  true  bride  (Genesis,  38. 
15)  [Gesenius]  ;  or  as  a  mourner  (2  Samuel,  15.  30)  [Weiss]  ;  or  as 
one  unknown,  [Maurer.]  All  imply  estrangement  from  the  Bride- 
groom. She  feels  estranged  even  among  Christ's  true  servants,  an- 
swering to  *'  thy  companions  **  (Luke,  22.  '28),  so  long  as  she  has  not 
Himself  present.  Tne  opposite  spirit  to  z  Corinthians,  3.  4.  8.  If 
—  she  ought  to  have  known  (John,  14.  8,  9).  The  confession  of  her 
ignorance  and  Slackness  {v.  5),  leads  Him  to  call  her  **  fairest "  (Mat- 
thew, 12.  20).  Her  jealousy  of  letting  even  "  His  companions"  take 
the  place  of  Himself  (v.  7)  led  her  too  far.  He  directs  her  to  follow 
them,  as  they  follow  Him  (z  Corinthians,  11.  i ;  Hebrews,  6.  10,  12); 
to  use  ordinances  and  the  ministry :  where  Ihey  are  ^/ is  (Jeremiah,  6. 
16  ;  Matthew,  18. 19,  20 ;  Hebrews,  10.  35).  Indulging  m  isolation 
is  not  the  way  to  find  Him.  It  was  thus,  literally,  that  Zipporah 
found  her  bridegroom  (Exodus,  3.  16V  The  bride  unhesitatingly  asks 
the  watchmen  afterward  (ch.  3.  3).  kidt— (John,  2f.  15).  Christ  is 
to  be  found  in  active  ministrations,  as  well  as  in  prayer  (Proverbs,  1 1. 
35).  shepherds'  tents — ministers  in  the  sanctuary  (Psalm  84.  i). 
6.  Worses  in  Pharaoh's  Oharlots—celebrated  ior  beauty,  swiftness  and 
ardour,  at  the  Red  sea  (Exodus,  14. ;  15).  These  qualities,  which 
seem  to  belong  to  the  ungodly,  really  belong  to  the  saints.  [Moody 
Stuart.]  The  allusion  m*r  be  to  the  horses  brought  at  a  hi^h  price 
by  Solomon  out  of  Epypt  (2  Chronicles,  i.  z6,  17).  So  the  bride  is 
redeemed  out  of  spintual  Egypt  by  the  true  Solomon,  at  an  infinite 
price  (Isaiah,  51.  i ;  i  Peter,  i.  18,  19).  But  the  deliverance  from 
Pharaoh  at  the  Red  sea  accords  with  the  allusion  to  the  tabernacle  (di. 
I-  5  ;  3-  6>  7)  ;  it  rightlv  is  put  at  the  beginning  of  the  Church's  call. 
The  ardour  and  beauty  of  Uie  bride  are  the  point  of  comparison ;  (v, 
4)  **  run,"  (v.  5)  "  comely.**  Also,  like  Pharaoh's  horses,  she  forms  a 
great  company  (Revelation,  19.  7,  14).  As  Jesus  Christ  is  both  Shep- 
herd and  Conqueror,  so  believers  are  not  only  His  sheep,  but  also  as  a 
Church  militant  now.  His  chariots  and  horses  (ch.  6.  4).  rowS  Of 
Jewels z-(£zekiel,  f6.  ii,  12,  13).  Olearius  says,  Persian  ladies 
wear  two  or  three  rows  of  pearls  round  the  head,  beginning  on  the 
forehead  and  descending  down  to  the  cheeks  and  under  the  chin,  so 
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that  their  faces  seem  to  be  set  in  pearls  (Ezekiel,  i6.  ii).  The  com- 
parison to  the  horses  (v.  9)  implies  the  vital  energy  of  tne  bride  ;  this 
verse,  her  superadded  graces  (Proverbs,  I.  9;  4.  9;  I  Timothy,  2.  9; 
3  Peter,  i.  5).  1 1.  We — The  Trinity  implied  by  the  Hol^  Ghost, 
whether  it  was  so  by  the  writer  of  the  Song,  or  not  (Genesis,  i.  26 ; 
Proverbs,  8.  30 ;  30.  4).  *'  The  Jews  acknowledged  God  as  king,  and 
Messiah  as  king,  in  interpreting  the  Song,  but  did  not  know  that  these 
two  are  one.'*     [Leighton.1     make  —  not  mere  give  (Ephesians,  2. 

10).  bordereofgoM,  with  md8(f./..  spots]  of  silver— Jesus  Christ 

delights  to  give  more  *'  to  him  that  hath  (Matthew,  25.  29).  He 
crowns  His  own  work  in  us  (Isaiah,  26. 12).  The  '*  borders  "  here  are 
equivalent  to  "  rows  "  (v.  10)  ;  but  here,  the  King  seems  to  g7ve  the 
finish  to  her  attire,  by  adding  a  crown  {borders^  or  circles)  of  gold 
studded  with  silver  spots,  as  in  Esther,  2.  17.  Both  the  roytU  and 
nuptial  crown,  or  chaplet.  The  Hebrew  for  "  spouse  "  (ch.  4.  8)  is  a 
crowned  one  (Exekiel,  16.  12 ;  Revelation,  2.  10).  The  crown  is  given 
at  once,  upon  conversion,  in  title,  but  in  sensible  possession  after- 
wards (2  Timothy,  4.  8).  12.  While  —  It  is  the  presence  of  the  Sun 
of  Righteousness  that  draws  out  the  believer's  odours  of  grace.  It 
was  the  sight  of  Him  at  table  that  caused  the  two  women  to  bring 
forth  their  ointments  for  Him  (Luke,  7.  37,  38  ;  John,  12.  3  ;  2  Corin- 
thians, 2.  15).  Historically  fulfilled  (Matthew,  2.  11) ;  spiritually 
(Revelation,  3.  20) ;  and  in  church-worship  (Matthew,  18.  20)  ;  and  at 
the  Lord's  supper  especially,  for  here  public  communion  with  Him  at 
table  amidst  His  fnends  is  spoken  of.^as  v,  4  refers  to  private  com- 
munion (i  Corinthians,  10.  16,  21) ;  typically  (Exodus,  24.  9-1 1)  ;  the 
foture  perfect  fulfilment  (Luke,  22.  30 ;  Revelation,  19.  9).  The  alle- 
gory supposes  the  King  to  have  stopped  in  His  movements  and  to  be 
seated  with  his  firiends  on  the  divan.  What  grace  that  a  table  should 
be  prepared  for  us,  whilst  still  militant  (Psalm  23.  5).  ny  spiiienani 
—  not  boastingf  but  owning  the  Lord's  erace  to  and  in  her.  The 
n>ikenard  is  a  lowly  herb,  tne  emblem  of  humility.  She  rejoices  that 
He  b  well-pleased  with  her  graces,  His  own  work  (Philippians,  4. 18). 
13.  bandle  of  myrrh — abundant /fv^Mm^x/  (Greek)  (i  Peter,  2.  7). 
Even  a  little  myrrh  was  costly ;  much  more  a  bundle  (Colossians,  2.  9). 
Burro  WES  takes  it  ol  ascent-box  filled  with  liquid  myrrh;  the  liquid 
obtained  by  incision  gave  the  tree  its  chief  value,  he  —  rather,  it ;  it 
is  the  mvrrh  that  lies  in  the  bosom,  as  the  duster  of  camphire  is  in  the 
vineyards  (v.  14).  all  nlflllt  —  an  undivided  heart  (Ephesians,  3.  17  ; 
contrast  Jeremiah,  4.  14  ;  Ezekiel,  16.  15,  30).  Yet  on  account  of  the 
everlasting  covenant,  God  restores  the  adulteress  (Ezekiel,  16.  60,  62 ; 
Hosea,  2.  2,  etc).  The  night  is  the  whole  present  dispensation  till  the 
everlasting  day  dawns  (Romans,  13.  12).  Also,  lit,^  night  TPsalm  119. 
147,  148),  the  night  of  eviction  (Psalm  42,  8).  14.  ciuster  —  Jesus 
Christ  is  one^  yet  manifold  in  His  graces.  OMiphire  —  or,  cypress. 
The  hennah  is  meant,  whose  odorous  flowers  grow  in  clusters,  of  a 
colour  white  and  yellow  softly  blended ;  its  bark  is  dark,  the  foliage 
lieht  green.  Women  deck  their  persons  with  them.  The  loveliness 
of  Jesus  Christ  vineyards — appropriate  in  respect  to  Him  who  is 
"  the^vine."  The  spikenard  was  for  the  banquet  (z/.  12) ;  the  myrrh 
w*«  ite  ikex  Doaom  contmually  (v.  13) ;  the  camphire  is  in  the  midst  of 
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natural  beauties,  which,  though  lovely,  are  eclipsed  by  the  one  cluster 
Jesus  Christ  pre-eminent  above  them  all.  En-oedi  —  In  South  Pales- 
tine, near  the  Dead  sea  (Joshua,  15.  62 ;  Ezekiel,  47.  10),  famed  for 
aromatic  shrubs.  15.  fair — He  discerns  beauty  in  her,  who  had  said, 
"  I  am  black  "  (v,  5),  because  of  the  everlasting  covenant  (Psalm,  45. 
Zi ;  Isaiah,  62.  5  ;  Ephesians,  i.  4,  5X  dOVes'  eyes  —  large  and  beau- 
tiful in  the  doves  of  Syria.  The  prominent  features  of  her  beauty 
(Matthew,  la  16)  ;  gentleness,  innocence,  and  constant  love,  emblem 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  changes  us  to  liis  own  likeness  (Genesis,  8. 
10,  II ;  Matthew,  3.  16;.  The  opposite  kind  of  eyes  (Psalm  loi.  5  ; 
Matthew,  20.  15  ;  2  Peter,  2.  14).  16.  Heply  of  the  Bride.  She  pre- 
sumes to  call  Him  beloved,  because  He  called  her  so  first  Thou 
callest  me  "  fair  ;"  if  I  am  so  it  is  not  in  myself,  it  is  all  from  thee 
(Psahn  90.  17) ;  but  Thou  art  fair  in  thyself  (Psalm  45.  2).  pleasant 
—  (Proverbs,  3.  17)  towards  thy  friends  (2  Samuel,  I.  26).  bed  .  .  . 
grMII  —  the  couch  of  green  giass  on  which  the  King  and  His  bride 
sit  to  "  rest  at  noon."  Thus  her  prayer  in  t'.  7  is  here  granted ;  a 
green  oasis  in  the  desert,  always  found  near  waters  in  the  £ist  (Psalm 
3.  2 ;  Isaiah,  41.  17-19).  The  scene  is  a  kiosk,  or  summer-house. 
Historically,  the  literal  resting  of  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem  and  His 
parents  on  the  green  grass  provided  for  cattle  (Luke,  2.).  In  this  veise 
there  is  an  incidental  allusion,  in  v,  15,  to  the  offering  (Luke,  2.  24). 
So  the  **  cedar  and  fir  "  ceiling  refers  to  the  temple  (i  Kings,  5.  6-10 ; 
6.  15-18) ;  type  of  the  heavenly  temple  (Rev^ation,  21.  22).  our 
house — see  note,  v,  16;  \>\iit  primarily^  the  kiosk  (Isaiah,  iz.  zo), 
"  His  rest."  Cedar  is  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  smell,  hard,  and  never 
eaten  by  worms,  fir — rather,  cypress,  which  is  hard,  durable,  and 
fragrant,  of  a  reddish  hue.  [Gesenius,  Weiss,  and  Maurer.]  Con- 
trasted with  the  shifting  "tents"  (v.  5),  His  house  is  "Mir  nouse" 
(Psalm  92.  Z3 ;  Ephesians,  2.  Z9 ;  Hebrew,  3,  6).  Perfect  oneness  of 
Him  and  the  bride  (John,  Z4.  20  ;  Z7.  21).  There  is  the  shelter  of  a 
princely  roof  from  the  sun  (Psalm  121.  6),  vrithout  the  confinement  of 
walls,  and  amidst  rural  beauties.  The  carved  ceiling  represents  the 
wondrous  excellencies  of  His  divine  nature. 


CHAPTER  IL 

Ver.  1-17.  I.  rose  — if  applied  to  Jesus  Christ,  it,  with  the  white 
lilv  (lowly,  3  Corinthians,  8.  9),  answers  to  "  white  and  ruddy  "  (ch.  5. 
zo).  But  it  is  rather  the  meadow  saffron  ;  the  Hebrew  means  radically 
a  plant  with  9l  pungent  bulb,  inapplicable  to  the  rose.  So  Syriac.  It 
is  of  a  white  and  violet  colour.  [Maurer,  Gesenius,  and  Weiss.] 
The  bride  thus  speaks  of  herself  as  lowly  though  lovelv,  in  contrast 
with  the  lordly  "  apple  "  or  citron  tree,  the  Bridegroom  [v,  3) ;  so  the 
"  lily  "  is  applied  to  her  (v.  2).  SharOR  —  (Isaiah,  35.  z,  2).  In  North 
Palestine,  between  Mount  Tabor  and  Lake  Tiberias  (i  Chronicles,  5. 
16^.  LXX.  and  Vulgate  translate  it  **a  plain;"  though  they  err  in 
this,  the  Hebrew  Bible  not  elsewhere  favouring  it,  vet  the  parallelism 
to  vcMeys  shows  that,  in  the  proper  name  Sharon,  there  is  here  a  tacit 
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Tcfeience  to  its  meaning  of  lowliness.    Beauty,  delicacy,  and  lowli- 
ness, are  to  be  in  her,  as  they  were  in  Him  TMatthew,  ii.  29).     2. 
yesus  Christ  to  the  Bride  (Matthew,  la  16  ;  John,  15.  19 ;  i  John,  5. 
19).    Thorns,  equivalent  to  the  wicked  (2  Samuel,  23.  6  ;  Psalm  57. 
4>     dattobtere--  of  men,  not  of  God  ;  not  "  the  vii]g;ins."    "  If  thou 
art  the  lily  of  Jesus  Christ,  take  heed  lest  by  impatience,  rash  judg- 
ments, and  pride,  thou  thyself  become  a  thorn."    TLuther.]    3.  Her 
reply,     apple  —  generic   term ;   including  the  golden  citron,  pome- 
granate, and  orange  apple  (Proverbs,  25.  11).      He  combines   the 
shadow  and  fragrance  of  the  citron  with  the  sweetness  of  the  orange 
and  pomegranate  fruit      The  foliage  is  perpetual ;  throughout  the 
year  a  succession  of  blossoms,    fruit,  and  perfume  (James,  i.  17). 
anon^  the  sons  — parallel  to  ''among  the  daughters"  {v,  2).     He 
alone  is  ever  fruitful  among  the  fruitless  wild  trees  (Psalm  89.  6; 
Hebrews,  i.  9).     I  sat  .  .  .  with  delight  —  />/.,  I  eagerly  desired  and 
sat  (Psalm  94. 19 ;  Mark,  6.  31 ;  Ephesians,  2. 6 ;  i  Peter,  z.  8).  shadow 
— (Psalm  121.  5 .  Isaiah,  4.  6 ;  25.  4  ;  32.  2).    Jesus  Christ  interposes 
the  shadow  of  His  cross  between  the  blazing  rays  of  justice  and  us 
sinners,    flroit  —  faith  plucks  it  (Proverbs,  3.  18).      Man  lost  the  tree 
of  life  (Genesis,  3.).    Jesus  Christ  has  regained  it  for  him  ;  he  eats  it 
partly  now  (Psalm  119.  103;  John,  6.  55,  57;  i  Peter,  2.  3),  fully 
nereafter  (Revelation,  2.  7  ;  22.  2,  14) ;  not  earned  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow,  or  by  his  righteousness  (Romans,  10).     Contrast  the  wordling's 
fruit  (Deuteronomy,  32.  32 ;  Luke,  15.  16).    4.    Historically  fulfilled 
in  the  joy  of  Simeon  and  Anna  in  the  temple,  over  the  infant  Saviour 
(Luke,  2.),  and  that  of  Mary  too  (cf.  Luke,  I.  53) ;  typified  (Exodus, 
2^  9-1 1)-     Spiritually,  the  bride  or  beloved  is  led  (z/.  4)  first  into  the 
King's  chambers^  thence  is  drawn  after  Him  in  answer  to  her  prayer : 
is  next  received  on  a  grassy  couch  under  a  cedar  kiosk ;  and  at  last 
in  a  **  banqueting  hall/'  such  as,  Josephus  savs,  Solomon  had  in  his 
pilace,  *' wherein  all  the  vessels  were  of  gold"  (A nti^uitiest  8.  5,  2.) 
ihe  transition  is  from  holy  retirement  to  fublic  ordinances,  church- 
worship,  and  the  Lord's  supper  (Psalm  30.  8).     The  bride,  as  the 
queen  of  Sheba,  is  given  "all  her  desire"  (l  Kings,  10.  13  ;  Psalm 
63.  5 ;   Ephesians,  3.  8,  16-2  X  ;    Philippians,  4.  19) ;    type  of  the 
heavenly  feast  hered^ter  (Isaiah,  25.  6,  9).    iiis  banner  .  .  .  iove  — 
After  having  rescued  us  from  the  enemy,  our  victorious  captain 
(Hebrews,  2.  16)  seats  us  at  the  banquet  under  a  banner  inscribed 
with  His  name^  "  love "  (i  John,  4.  0).     His  love  conquered  us  to 
Himself:  this  banner  rallies  around  us  the  forces  of  Omnipotence,  as 
our  protection :    it  marks  to  what  country  we  belong,  heaven,  the 
abode  of  love,  and  in  what  we  most  glory,  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ, 
Uirough  which  we  triumph  (Romans,  8.  37 ;  i  Corinthians,  15.  57; 
ReveUtion,  3.  21).    Cf.  with  "  overmt  **  (Deuteronomy,  33.  27),  under" 
neath  are  the  everlasting  arms."    5.  flaoons  —  Maurer  prefers  tranS" 
latingt  "  dried  raisin  cakes,"  from  the  Hebrew  root  Jire^  w«.,  dried  by 
heat.    But  the  "  house  of  wine  "  (Margin,  v.  4)  favours  "  flagons,"  the 
*'  new  wine "  of  the  kingdom,  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,     apples  — 
from  the  tree  (v.  3),  so  sweet  to  her,  the  promises  of  God.    sick  of 
love  —  the  highest  degree  of  sensible  enjoyment  that  can  be  attained 
here.    It  may  be  at  an  early  or  late  stage  of  experience.     Paul  (a 
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Corinthians,  12.  7).  In  the  last  sickness  of  J.  Welch,  he  was  over- 
heard saying,  "  Lord,  hold  thine  hand,  it  is  enough  ;  thy  servant  is  a 
clay  vessel,  and  can  hold  no  more."  [Fleming,  Fulj.  Script.]  In 
most  cases  this  intensity  of  joy  is  reserved  for  the  heavenly  banquet. 
Historically,  Israel  had  it,  when  the  Lord's  glory  filled  the  tabernacle, 
and  afterwards  the  temple,  so  that  the  priests  could  not  stand  to  minis- 
ter ;  so  in  the  Christian  Church,  on  Pentecost.  The  bride  addresses 
Christ  mainly,  though  in  her  rapture  she  uses  iht ptural^  "  Stay  (v^)  me," 
speaking  generally.  So  far  from  asking  the  withdrawal  of  the  mani- 
festations which  had  overpowered  her,  she  asks  for  more :  so  "/aintetk 
/or"  (Psalm  84.  2)  ;  also  Peter  on  the  mount  of  transfiguration  (Luke, 
9.  33),  "  Let  us  make,  etc.,  twt  kfwttnng  what  he  said"  6.  The  "  stay  " 
^e  prayed  for  (v  5)  is  granted  (Deuteronomy,  35.  12,  27  ;  Psalm  37. 
24 ;  Isaiah,  41.  10).  None  can  pluck  from  that  embrace  (John,  10. 
28-30).  His  hand  keeps  us  from  falling  (Matthew,  14.  30,  31),  to  it 
we  may  commit  ourselves  (Psalm  31.  5).  The  •*  left "  is  the  inJferior 
hand,  by  which  the  Lord  less  signally  manifests  His  love,  than  by  the 
right :  the  secret  hand  of  ordinary  providence,  as  distinguished  from 
that  of  manifested  grace  (the  "  right  ).  They  really  go  together,  though 
sometimes  they  seem  di^ded :  here  both  are  felt  at  once.  Theodoret 
takes  the  left  hiuid,  eauivalent  \.o  judgment  and  wrath  ;  the  right,  equiv- 
alent to  honour  and  love.  The  hand  of  justice  no  longer  is  lifted  to 
smite,  but  is  under  the  head  of  the  believer  to  support  (Isaiah,  42.  21)^ 
the  hand  of  Jesus  Christ  pierced  by  justice  for  our  sin  supports  us. 
The  chara;e  not  to  disturb  the  beloved  occurs  thrice :  but  the  sentiment 
here,  "  His  left  hand,"  etc.,  nowhere  else  fully  ;  which  accords  with 
the  intensity  of  joy  {v,  5)  found  nowhere  else :  in  ch.  8.  3,  it  is  only 
conditional,  "  should  embrace,"  not  **  doth."  7.  Not  an  oath  "  by 
the  roes ;"  but  a  solemn  charge,  to  act  as  cautiously  as  the  hunter  would 
with  the  wild  roes,  which  are  proverbially  timorous  ;  he  must  advance 
with  breathless  circumspection,  if  he  is  to  take  them :  so  he  who  would 
not  lose  Jesus  Christ  and  His  Spirit,  which  is  easily  grieved  and  with- 
drawn, must  be  tender  of  conscience  and  watchful  (Ezekiel,  16.  43 ; 
Ephesians,  4.  30;  5.  15  ;  I  Thessalonians,  5.  19).  In  Margin  title  of 
Psalm  22.,  Jesus  Christ  is  called  the  **Hind  of  the  morning,"  hunted 
to  death  by  the  dogs  (cf  v,  8,  9,  where  He  is  represented  as  bounding 
on  the  hills  Psalm  18.  33).  Here  He  is  resting,  but  with  a  repose 
easily  broken  (Zephaniah,  3.  17).  It  is  thought  a  gross  rudeness  in 
the  East  to  awaken  one  sleeping,  especially  a  person  of  rank,  my 
love  —  in  Hebrew,  Feminine  for  Masculine,  the  abstract  for  concrete, 
Jesus  Christ  being  the  embodiment  of  love  itself  (ch.  3.  5  ;  8.  7),  where, 
as  here,  the  context  requires  it  to  be  applied  to  Him,  not  her.  She 
too  is  "  love "  (ch.  7.  6),  for  His  love  calls  forth  her  love.  Presump- 
tion in  the  convert  is  as  grieving  to  the-Spirit  as  despair.  The  loving- 
ftess  andi  pleasantness  of  the  hina  and  roe  (Proverbs,  5.  19)  is  included 
in  this  image  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Cantiqle  II.— Ch.  ii.  8  —  iii.  5  —  JOHN  the  Baptist's  Ministry. 
8.  voice  —  an  exclamation  of  joj^l  surprise,  evidently  after  a  long 
silence.  The  restlessness  of  sm  and  fickleness  in  her  had  disturbed 
His  rest  with  her,  which  she  had  professed  not  to  wish  disturbed  "  till 
He  should  please."     He  left  her,  but  in  sovereign  grace  unexpectedly 
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heralds  His  return.  She  awakes,  and  at  once  recognises  His  voice  (i 
Samuel,  3.  9,  10 ;  John,  10.  4) :  her  sleep  is  not  so  sinfully  deep  as  in 
ch.  5.  2.  leaping  — bounding,  as  the  roe  does,  over  the  roughest  ob« 
stacles  (2  Samuel,  2.  18;  I  Chronicles,  12.  8) ;  as  the  Father  of  the 
prodigal  **  had  compassion  and  riz» "  (Luke,  15.  20).  upon  the  hflle 
—  as  the  sunbeams  glancing  from  hill  to  hill.  So  Margin  title  of 
Jesus  Christ  (Psalm  22.),  '*  Hind  of  the  morning  "  (type  of  His  resur- 
rection). Historically,  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (the 
gospel  dispensation),  announced  by  John  Baptist,  is  aieant :  it  pri- 
marily b  the  garden  or  vineyard  ;  the  bride  is  called  so  in  a  seconcbiry 
sense.  "The  voice'*  of  Jesus  Christ  is  indirect,  through  "  the  friend 
of  the  Bridegroom "  (John,  3.  29),  John  the  Baptist.  Personally,  He 
is  silent  during  John's  ministration,  who  awoke  the  long  slumbering 
Church  with  the  cry,  "  Every  Hll  shall  be  made  low,"  in  the  spirit  of 
Elias,  on  the  "rent  mountains  "  (i  Kings,  19.  ii ;  cf.  Isaiah,  52.  7). 
Jesus  Christ  is  implied  as  coming  with  intense  desire  (Luke,  22.  25  ; 
Hebrews,  la  7),  disregarding  the  mountain  hindrances  raised  by  man's 
sin.  9.  be  Standeth  —  after  having  bounded  over  the  intervening 
space  like  a  roe.  He  often  stands  near,  when  our  unbelief  hides  Him 
from  us  (Genesis,  28.  16  ;  Revelation,  y  14-20).  His  usual  way  ;  Ions 
promised  and  expected  ;  sudden  at  last ;  so,  in  visiting  the  second 
temple  (Malachi,  3.  i)  ;  so  at  Pentecost  (Acts,  2.  i,  2)  ;  so  in  visiting 
an  individual  soul,  Zaccheus  (Luke,  19.  5,  6 ;  John,  3.  8)  ;  and  so,  at 
the  second  coming  (Matthew,  24.  48,  50 ;  2  Peter,  %,  4,  10.)  So  it 
shall  be  at  His  second  coming  (i  Thessalonians,  5*.  2, 3).  wall  —  over 
the  cope  of  which  He  is  first  seen  :  next,  He  looks  thtaugh  {not  forth; 
for  He  is  outside)  at  the  windows,  glancing  suddenly  and  stealthily 
(not  as  English  Version^  "showing  Himself")  throup^h  the  lattice. 
The  prophecies,  types,  etc.,  were  lattice  glimpses  of  Him  to  the  Old 
Testament  ChurcL  in  spite  of  the  wall  of  separation  which  sin  had 
raised  (John,  8.  56) :  clearer  glimpses  were  given  by  John  Baptist,  but 
not  unclouded  (John,  i.  26).  The  legal  wall  of  partition  was  not  to 
be  removed  until  his  death  (Ephesians,  2.  14,  15  ;  Hebrews,  la  20}. 
Even  now.  He  is  only  seen  hy  faith,  through  the  windows  of  His 
Word,  and  the  lattice  of  ordmances  and  sacraments  (Luke,  24.  35 ; 
John,  14.  21)  ;  not  full  vision  (i  Corinthians,  13.  12) :  an  incentive  to 
our  looking  for  His  second  coming  (Isaiah,  33.  17 ;  Titus,  2.  13).  10, 
II.  Loving  re-assurance  given  bv  Jesus  Christ  to  the  bride,  lest  she 
should  think  that  He  had  ceased  to  love  her,  on  account  of  her  un- 
faithfulness, which  had  occasioned  His  temporary  withdrawal.  He 
allures  her  to  brighter  than  worldly  joys  (Micah,  2.  10).  Not  only 
does  the  saint  wish  to  depart,  to  be  with  Him,  but  He  still  more  de- 
sires to  have  the  saint  with  Him  above  (John,  17.  24).  Historically, 
the  vineyard  or  garden  of  the  King,  here  first  introduced,  is  "  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  preached "  by  ^hn  Baptist,  before  whom  "  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets  were"  (Luke,  16.  16).  11.  the  winter  —  the 
law  of  the  covenant  of  works  (Matthew,  4. 16).  rala  iS  Over  —  (He- 
brews, 12.  18-24 ;  I  John,  2.  8).  Then  first  the  Gentile  Church  is 
called  "  beloved,  which  was  not  beloved  "  (Romans,  9.  25).  So  "  the 
winter "  of  estrangement  and  sin  is  "  past "  to  the  believer  (Isaiah, 
44.  22 ;  Jeremidb,  50.  20 ;  2  Corinthians,  5. 17  ;  Ephesians.  2.  i).    The 
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lising  "  Sun  of  righteousness  "  dispels  the  "  rain  "  (2  Samuel,  23.  4  ; 
Psalm  Z26.  5  ;  Malachi,  4.  2).    The  winter  in  Palestine  is  past  by  Apzil,. 
but  all  the  showers  were  not  over  till  May.    The  time  described  here 
is  that  which  comes  directly  after  these  last  showers  of  winter.    In 
the  highest  sense,  the  coming  resurrection  and  deliverance  of  the  earth 
from  me  past  curse  is  here  implied  (Romans,  8. 19 ;  Revelation,  21. 4 ; 
22.  3).     No  more  "  clouds  "  shall  then  •*  return  after  the  rain  "  (Ec- 
clesiastes,  12.  2  ;  Revelation,  4.  3 ;  cf.  Genesis,  9.  13-17) :  "  the  rain- 
bow round  the  throne"  is  the  "token"  of  thb.     12.  flowers — tok- 
ens of  anger  past,  and  of  grace  come.    "  The  summoned  bride  is 
welcome,"  say  some  Fathers,  "  to  weave  from  them  garlands  of  beauty, 
wherewith  she  may  adorn  herself  to  meet  the  King."     Historically, 
the  flowers,  etc.,  only  give  promise  ;  the  fruit  is  not  ripe  yet :  suitable 
to  the  preaching  of  John  Baptist.     "  The  kingdom  of  heaven  b  of 
hand ;  not  yet  fully  come,    tne  time  Of . . .  Singing  —  the  rejoicing  at 
the  advent  of  Jesus  Christ.    Gregory  Nyssenus  refers  the  voice  of 
the  turtle  dove  to  John  Baptist    It  with  the  olive  branch  announced 
to  Noah  that  "the  rain  was  over  and  gone"  (Genesis,  8.  ii).    So 
John  Baptist,  spiritually.    I  ts  plaintive  "  voice  "  answers  to  his  preach- 
ing of  repentance  (Jeremiah,  %.  6,  7).     Vulgate  and  LXX.  transUUe. 
••  The  time  of /rwww^,"  wV.,  spring  (John,  15.2).    The  mention  of 
the  "turtle's"  cooing  better  accords  with  our  text.     The  turtle  is 
migratory  (Jeremiah,  8.  7),  and  "  comes "  early  in  May ;  emblem  of 
love,  and  so  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    Love,  too,  shall  be  the  keynote  of 
the   "  new  song"   hereafter  (Isaiah,  35.  10 ;  Revelation,  i.  5  ;  14.  3 ; 
19.  6).    In  the  individual  believer  now,  joy  and  love  are  here  set  forth 
in  their  earlier  manifestations  (Mark,  4.  28).     13.  putteth  forth  — 
rather,  ripens,  />V.,  makes  red,    [Maurer.J    The  unripe  figs,  which 
grow  in  winter,  begin  to  ripen  in  early  spring;,  and  in  June  are  fully 
matured.     [Weiss7|     vines  With  the  tender  grape  — rather,  "the 
vines  infloikfer^  lit,^  a  flower^  in  apposition  with  "  vines."    [Maurer.] 
The  vine  flowers  were  so  sweet,  that  they  were  often  put,  when  dried,, 
into  new  wine  to  give  it  flavour.    Applicable  to  the  first  manifestations 
of  Jesus  Christ,  "  the  true  Vine,"  both  to  the  Church,  and  to  indi- 
viduals: as  to  Nathanael  under  ^e  fig-tree  Qohn,  i.  48).    Arise,  etc. 
^-  His  call,  described  by  the  bride,  ends  as  it  began  (z^.  10) ;  it  is  a  con- 
sistent whole  ;  "  love  "  m)m  first  to  last  (Isaiah.  52,  i,  2 ;  2  Corinthians, 
6.  17,  18).    "  Come,"  in  the  close  of  Revelation,  22. 17,  as  at  His  earlier 
'manifestation  (Matthew,  11.28).    14.  dovo  —  here  expressing  endear- 
ment (Psalm  74.  19).     Doves  are  noted  for  constant  attachment ;  em- 
blems also,  in  their  soft,  plaintive  notes,  of  softened  penitents  (Isaiah 
59.  11;  Ezekiel,  7.  16) ;  other  points  of  likeness  are  their  beauty ; 
•*  their  wings  covered  with  silver  and  gold"  (Psalm  68.  13),  typifying 
the  change  in  the  converted :  the  doveHke  ^irit^  breathed  into  the 
saint  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  whose  emblem  is  the  dove  :  the  messages  of 
peace  from  God  to  sinful  men,  as  Noah*s  dove,  with  the  olive  branch 
(Genesis,  8.),  i^imated  that  the  flood  of  wrath  was  past :  timidity 
fleeing  with  fear  from  sin  and  self  to  the  cleft  Rock  of  ages  {Margin^ 
Isaiah,  26.  4  ;  Hosea,   1 1,    il)  :  gregarious^  flocking  together  to  the 
kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ  (Isaiah,  60.  8) :  harmless  symplicity  ^Matthew, 
to,  16).    clefts  —  the  refuge  of  doves  from  storm  and  heat  (Jeremiah, 
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48.  28  ;  see  Jeremiah,  49.  16).  Gesenius  translates  the  Hebrew^  from 
a  different  root,  ^  the  refuges."  But  see,  for  "  clefts,''  Exodus,  33.  18- 
23.  It  is  only  when  we  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  that  our  "  voice  is  sweet 
(in  prayer,  ch.  4.  3,  11 ;  Matthew,  la  20 ;  Galatians,  4.  6.  because  it 
His  Toice  in  us ;  also  in  speaking  of  Him,  Malachi,  3.  16)  ;  and  our 
countenance  comely**  (Exodus,  34, 29  ;  Psalm  27.  5  ;  71.  3 ;  Isaiah,  33. 
16;  2.  Corinthians,  3.  18).  ttairs  —  Ezekiel,  38.  20).  Margin^  a 
steep  rock,  broken  into  stairs,  or  terraces.  It  is  in  "  secret  places  " 
and  rugged  scenes,  that  Jesus  Christ  woes  the  soul  from  the  world  to 
himsea(Micah,  2.  10  ;  7.  14).  So  Jacob  amidst  the  stones  of  Bethel 
(Genesis,  28.  I1-19)  ;  Moses  at  Horeb  (Exodus,  3) ;  so  Elijah  (i 
Kings,  19.  9-13) ;  Jesus  Christ  with  the  three  disciples  on  a  '*  high 
mountain  apart,"  at  the  transfiguration  (Matthew,  17.  i)  ;  John  in 
Patmos  (Revelation,!.).  "  Of  the  eight  beatitudes,  five  have  an 
afflicted  condition  for  Uieir  subject.  As  long  as  the  waters  are  on  the 
earth,  we  dwell  in  the  ark ;  but  when  the  land  is  dry,  the  dove  itself 
will  be  tempted  to  wander.**  [Jeremy  Taylor].  Jesus  Christ  does 
not  invite  her  to  leave  the  rock,  but  in  it  (Himself,  yet  in  holy  free> 
dom  to  lay  aside  the  timoi'ous  spirit,  look  up  boldly  as  accepted  in 
Him,  pray,  praise,  and  confess  Him  (in  contrast  to  her  shrinking  from 
being  looked at^  (ch.  i.  6)  Ephesians,  6.  19  ;  Hebrews,  13.  15  ;  i  John, 
4.  18  ;  still  though  trembling,  the  voice  and  countenance  of  the  soul 
in  Jesus  Christ  are  pleasant  to  Him.  The  Church  found  no  cleft  in 
the  Sinaitic  legal  rock,  though  good  in  itself,  wherein  to  hide  ;  but  in 
Jesus  Christ  stricken  by  God  for  us,  as  the  rock  smitten  by  Moses 
(Numbers,  20.  ti),  there  is  abiding  place  (Isaiah,  32.  2).  She  praised 
His  "  voice**  {v.  8,  10)  :  it  b  thus  mat  her  voice  also,  though  tremulous, 
is  **  sweet  *'  to  Him  here.  15.  Transition  to  the  vineyard,  often  formed 
in  *'  stairs  "  {v,  14),  or  terraces,  in  which,  amidst  the  vine  leaves,  foxes 
hid.  Ibxes — generic  term,  including  jackals »  They  eat  only  grapes, 
not  the  vine  flowers ;  but  they  need  to  be  driven  out  in  time  before 
the  grape  is  ripe.  She  had  failed  in  watchfulness  before  (ch.  i.  6), 
now  when  converted,  she  is  the  more  jealous  of  subtle  sins  (Psalm 
139.  23).  In  spiritual  winter  certain  evils  are  frozen  up,  as  well  as 
good :  in  the  spring  of  revivals  these  start  up  unperceived,  crafty, 
false  teachers,  spiritual  pride,  uncharitableness,  etc.  (Psalm  19.  12. 
Matthew.  13.  26 ;  Luke,  8.  14  ;  2  Timothy,  2. 17  ;  Hebrews,  12.  15). 
**  Little  '*  sins  are  parents  of  the  great^t  (Ecclesiastes,  10.  i ;  i  Cor- 
inthians, 5.  6).  Historically,  John  Baptist  spared  not  the  foxHke 
Herod  (Luke,  13.  32),  who  |^ave  vinelike ,  promise  of  fruit  at  first 
(Mark,  6.  20),  at  the  cost  of  }us  life  ;  nor  the'  viper-Sadducees,  etc  ; 
nor  the  varied  subtle  forms  of  sin  (Luke,  3.  7-14).  16.  mino  .  . .  His  — 
rather,  "  is  for  me  , , ,  for  him  "  (Hosea,  3.  3),  where,  as  here,  there 
is  the  assurance  of  indissoluble  union,  in  spite  of  temporary  absence. 
Next  verse,  entreating  Him  to  return,  shows  that  he  has  gone,  perhaps 
through  her  want  of  guarding  against  the  "  little  sins  ^.  15).  The 
order  of  the  clauses  is  reversed  in  ch.  6.  3,  when  she  is  riper  in  faith : 
there  she  rests  more  on  her  being  His  ;  here,  on  ffis  being  her's  and  no 
doubt  her  sense  of  love  to  Him  is  a  pledge  that  she  is  His  (John,  14. 
21,  23 ;  I  Corinthians,  8.  3)  :  this  is  her  consolation  in  His  withdrawal 
now.    I  an  Hit — by  creation  (Psalm  loo.  3),  by  redemption  Qohn  17.. 
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lo ,  Romans,  14.  8  ;  i  Corinthians,  6. 19).  f(Mdeth  —  as  a  "  roe,**  or 
gazelle  (v.  17) ;  instinct  is  sure  to  lead  him  back  to  His  feeding  ground, 
where  the  lilies  abound.  So  Jesus  Christ,  though  now  withdrawn, 
the  bride  feels  sure  will  return  to  His  favourite  resting-place  (ch.  7. 
10 ;  Psalm  132.  14).  So  hereafter,  (Revelation,  21.  3).  Psalm  45., 
title,  terms  His  lovely  bride's  **  lilies  "  [Hengstenberg]  pure  and 
white,  though  among  thorns  (v.  2).  17.  Night  is  the  image  of  the 
present  wond  (Romans,  13.  12).  **  Behold  men  as  if  dwelling  in  a 
subterranean  cavern."  [Plato,  Rept^lic^  vii.  i]  Untfi  —  »V.,  Before 
thai,  eta  break  —  rather,  breathe  ;  referring  to  the  refreshing  breeze 
of  dawn  in  the  East ;  or  the  air  of  lifcy  which  distinguishes  morning 
from  the  death-like  stillness  of  night  Maurer  takes  this  verse  of 
the  approach  of  mghi^  when  the  breeze  arises  after  the  heat  of  d^y  (cf. 
Margin^  Genesis,  3.  8,  with  Genesis,  18.  ij,  and  the  "  shadows  "  are 
lost  m  night  (Psalm  102.  ii):  thus  our  life  will  be  the  day ;  death, 
the  Ttight  (John,  9.  4).  The  English  Version  better  accords  with  (ch. 
3.  i),  "  By  mghi"  (Romans,  .3. 12).  tarn  —  to  me.  Bether  —  Moun- 
tains  of  Bithron,  separated  from  the  rest  of  Israel  by  Jordan  (2  Sam- 
uel, 2.  29)  not  far  from  Bethabara,  where  John  baptised  and  Jesus 
was  Hrst  manifested.  Rather,  as  Margin^  of  divisions^  and  LXX., 
mountains  intersected  with  deep  gaps,  hard  to  pass  over,  separating 
the  bride  and  Jesus  Christ  In  ch.  8.  14,  the  mountains  are  of  spices^ 
on  which  the  roe  feeds,  not  of  separation  ;  for  of  his  Brst  coming,  he 
had  to  overpass  the  gulf  made  bv  sin  between  Him  and  us  (Zecha- 
riah,  4.  6,  7) ;  in  his  second,  he  will  only  have  to  come  down  from  the 
fragrant  hill  above  to  take  home  his  prepared  bride.  .  Historically,  in 
the  ministry  of  John  Baptist,  Christ's  call  to  the  bride  was  not,  as 
later  (ch.  4.  8).  "  Come  with  me**  but  "  Come  away,*'  viz.,  to  meet 
me  (v.  2,  la  13).  Sitting  in  darkness  (Matthew,  4.  x6).  She  "  waited," 
and  "  looked  **  eagerly  for  Him,  the  "  great  light "  (Luke,  i.  79 ;  2. 25, 
38):  at  his  rising,  the  "shadows"  of  the  law  (Colossians,  2.  16,  17; 
Hebrews,  la  i)  were  to  "  flee  away."  So  we  wait  for  the  second  com- 
ing, when  means  of  grace,  so  precious  now,  shall  be  superseded  by  the 
Sun  of  righteousness  (i  Corinthians,  13,  la  12 ;  Revelation,  31.  23, 
as).    The  Word  is  our  light  until  then  (2  Peter,  i.  iq). 


CHAPTER  III. 

Ver.  I-II.  z.  By  nlobt  —  /it.,  *'  By  mghts,**  Continuation  of  the 
longing  for  the  dawn  of  Messiah  (ch.  2.  17  ;  Psalm  13a  6 ;  Malachi, 
4.  2).  The  spiritual  desertion  here  (ch.  2.  17 — 3.  5)  is  not  due  to  in- 
difference, as  in  ch.  5.  2-8.  '*  As  nights  and  dews  are  better  for  flow- 
ers, thon  a  continual  sun,  so  Christ's  absence  (at  times)  giveth  sap  to 
humility,  and  putteth  an  edge  on  hunger,  and  fumisheth  a  fair  Held  to 
faith  to  put  forth  itself."  [Rutherford.]  Contrast  ch.  i.  13  ;  Psalm 
30.  6,  7.  on  .  . .  bed — the  secret  of  her  failure  (Isaiah,  64.  7  ;  Jere- 
miah, 29.  13  ;  Amos,  6.  1.4;^  Hosea.  7.  14).  loveth —  no  want  of 
sincerity,  but  of  diligence,  which  she  now  makes  up  for  by  leaving 
her  bed  to  seek  Him  (Psalm  22.  2 ;   63.  8  ;   Isaiah,  26.  9  ;  John,  aa 
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17).  Four  times  (v.  1-4)  she  calls  Jesus  Christ,  "  Him  whom  my  soul 
loveth,**  designating  Him  as  absent ;  language  of  desire  :  "  He  loved 
me,**  would  be  language  of  present  fruition  (Revelation,  i.  5).  In 
questioning  the  watchmen  (v.  3),  she  does  not  even  name  Him,  so  fulL 
is  her  heart  of  Him.  Having  found  Him  at  dawn  (for  throughout  He 
is  the  mamin^f  she  charges  the  daughters  not  to  abridge,  l)y  intru- 
sion, the  period  of  His  stay.  Cf.  as  to  the  thoughtful  seeking  for 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  time  of  John  Baptist,  in  vain  at  first,  but  presently 
after  successful  (Luke,  3,  15-22  ;  John,  i.  19-34).  found  him  not  — 
O  for  such  honest  dealings  with  ourselves  (Proverbs,  25.  14  ;  Jude, 
12.)  2.  Wholly  awake  for  God  (Luke,  15.  18-20  ;  £phesians,  5-14). 
"  An  honest  resolution  is  often  to  (the  doing  of)  duty,  like  a  needle 
that  draws  the  thread  after  it."  [Durham.]  Not  a  mere  wish,  that 
counts  not  the  cost  —  to  leave  her  easy  bed,  and  wander  in  the  dark 
night  seeking  Him  (Proverbs,  13.  4  ;  Matthew,  2a.  30 ;  Luke,  14. 
27-33)-  the  City —  Jerusalem,  ///.,  (Matthew,  3.  5  ;  John,  i.  19),  and 
spiritnallv,  the  Church  here  (Hebrews,  12.  22),  in  glor^  (Revelation,. 
21.  2).  broad  ways  —  open  spaces  at  the  gates  of  Eastern  cities, 
where  the  public  assembled  for  business.  So  the  assemblies  of  wor- 
shippers (ch.  8.  2,  3  ;  Proverbs,  i.  20-23  ;  Hebrews,  10-25).  She  had 
in  her  first  awakening  shrunk  from  them,  seeking  Jesus  Christ  alone  ; 
but  she  was  desired  to  seek  the  footsteps  of  the  flock  (ch.  i.  8),  so 
now  in  her  second  trial  she  goes  forth  to  them  of  herself.  "  The 
more  the  soul  grows  in  grace,  and  the  less  it  leans  on  ordinances,  the 
more  it  prizes  and  profits  by  them  **  [Moody  Stuart]  (Psalm  73.  i6» 
17).  Iband  him  not  —  nothing  short  of  Tesus  Christ  can  satisfy  her 
(Job.  23.  8.10;  Psalm  63.  1,2).  3.  watchmen  —  ministers  (Isaiah,. 
62.  2;  Jeremiah,  6.  17  ;  Ezekiel,  3.  17 ;  Hebrews,  13.  17),  fit  persons 
to  consult  (Isaiah,  21.  1 1  ;  Malachi,  2.  7).  fbund  me — the  general 
ministrv  of  the  word  "  finds "  individually  souls  in  quest  of  Jesu& 
Christ  (Genesis,  24.  27,  end  of  v. ;  Acts,  16.  14) ;  whereas  formalists 
remain  unaffected.  4.  Jesus  Christ  is  generally  "found"  near  the 
watchmen  and  lAeans  of  grace  ;  but  they  are  not  Himself,  the  star 
that  points  to  Bethlehem  is  not  the  Sun  that  has  risen  there ;  she 
hastens  past  the  guide  posts  to  the  goal.  [Moody  Stuart.]  Not 
even  angels  could  satisfy  Mary,  instead  of  Jesus  Christ  (John,  2a 
IN16).  fbund  him  —  (Isaiah,  45.  19:  Hosea,  6.  1-3  ;  Matthew,  13. 
44-46).  held  him,  etc.  —  willing  to  be  held  ;  not  willing,  if  not  held 
(Genesis,  32.  26  ;  Matthew,  28.  9  ;  Luke,  24.  28,  29  ;  Revelation,  3. 
11).  "  As  a  little  weepmg  child  will  hold  its  mother  fast,  not  because 
it  is  stronger  than  she,  but  because  her  bowels  constrain  her  not  ta 
leave  it ;  so  Tesus  Christ  yearning  over  the  believer  cannot  go^  because 
He  will  not.*^  [Durham.]  In  ch.  i.  4,  it  is  He  who  leads  the  bride 
into  His  chambers  ;  here  it  is  she  who  leads  Him  into  her  mother's. 
There  are  times  when  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ  seems  to  draw  us  to 
Him ;  and  others,  wh^n  we  with  strong  cries  draw  Him  to  us  and 
ours.  In  the  East  one  large  apartment  often  serves  for  the  whole 
family  ;  so  the  bride  here  speaks  of  her  mother's  apartment  and  her 
own  together.  The  mention  of  the  "  mother  "  excludes  impropriety, 
and  imparts  the  idea  of  heavenly  Idve,  pure  as  a  sister's,  whilst  ardent 
as  a  bride's  ;  hence  the  frequent  title,  "  my  sister  —  spouse."    Our 
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mother,  after  the  Spirit,  is  the  Churchy  the  new  Jerusalem  (John,  3. 
5.8 ;  Galatians,  4.  19,  26) ;  for  her  we  ought  to  pray  continually 
(Ephesians,  3.  14-19),  also  for  the  natiotial  Jerusalem  (Isaiah,  62.  6, 
7 ;  Romans,  10.  i),  also  for  the  hutnan  f amity ^  which  is  our  motb^ 
and  kindred  after  the  flesh  ;  these  our  mother's  children  have  evU 
treated  us  (ch.  i.  6),  but,  like  our  Father,  we  are  to  return  good  for 
evil  (Matthew,  5.  44,  45),  and  so  bring  Jesus  Christ  home  to  them  (l 
Peter,  2.  12).  5.  So  ch.  2.  7  ;  but  there  it  was  for  the  non-interruption 
of  her  own  fellowship  with  Jesus  Christ  that  she  was  anxious  ;  here  it 
is  for  the  not  grieving  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  on  the  part  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Jerusalem.  Jealously  avoid  levity,  heedlessness,  and  offences 
which  would  mar  the  gracious  work  b^un  in  others  (Matthew,  18.  7  ; 
Acts,  2.  42,  43  ;  Ephesians,  4.  30). 

Canticle  III.  —  Ch.  iii.  6  —  v.  i.  —  Thb  Bridegroom  with  the 
Bride.  Historically,  the  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ  on  earth.  6.  New 
scene  {v.  6-1 1).  The  friends  of  the  Bridegroom  see  a  cortege  ap- 
proach. His  palanquin  and  guard.  COmeth  OUt —  rather,  up  from; 
the  wilderness  was  lower  than  Jerusalem.  [Maurer.]  pjllars  Of 
smoke  —  from  the  perfumes  burned  round  Him  ana  His  bride. 
Image  from  Israel  and  the  tabernacle  (answering  to  "bed,"  v.  7) 
marching  through  the  desert  with  the  pillar  of  smoke  by  day,  and  fire 
by  night  (Exodus,  14.  20),  and  the  pillars  of  smoke  ascending  from 
the  altars  of  incense  and  of  atonement ;  so  Jesus  Christ's  righteous- 
ness, atonement,  and  ever-living  intercession.  Balaam,  the  last  rep- 
resentative of  patriarchism,  was  required  to  curse  the  Jewish  Churcn, 
just  as  it  afterguards  would  not  succumb  to  Christianity  without  a 
struggle  (Numbers,  22.  41),  but  he  had  to  bless  in  language  like  that 
here  (Numbers,  24.  5,  6).  Angels,  too,  joyfully  ask  the  same  question, 
when  Jesus  Christ  with  the  tabernacle  of  His  body  (answering  to  His 
bed,  V,  7 ;  John,  I.  14,  "  dwelt/*  (Greeh)  tabemaeled,  John,  2.  21) 
ascends  into  heaven  f  Psalm  24,  8-10),  also  when  they  see  His  glo- 
rious bride  with  Him  (Psalm  68.  18  ;  Revelation,  7.  13-17).  Encour- 
agement to  her ;  amidst  the  darkest  trials  {v.  i),  she  is  still  on  the 
road  to  glory  (z/.  11)  in  a  palanquin  *'  paved  with  love  "  (v.  10) ;  she  is 
now  in  soul  spiritually  "  coming,'*  exhaling  the  sweet  graces,  faith, 
love,  joy,  peace,  prayer,  and  praise  ;  (the  fire  is  lighted  within,  the 
"  smoke  "  is  seen  without.  Acts,  4.  13)  ;  it  is  in  the  desert  of  trial  (v. 
1-3^  she  gets  them ;  (she  is  the  "  merchant "  buying  from  Jesus  Christ 
witnout  money  or  price,  Isaiah,  55.  i  ;  Revelation,  3.  18) ;  just  as 
mynh  and  frankincence  are  got,  not  in  Egypt,  but  in  the  Arabian 
sands,  and  the  mountains  of  Palestine.    Hereafter  she  shall  '*  come  " 

Sv.  6.  11)  in  a  glorified  body  too  (Philippians,  3.  21).  Historically, 
esus  Christ  returning  from  the  wilderness,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
(Luke,  4.  I,  14).  The  same,  "  Who  is  this,"  etc.  (Isaiah,  63.  i,  5).  7. 
In  V.  6,  the  wilderness  character  of  the  Church  is  portrayed ;  in  v.  7, 
8,  its  militant  aspect.  In  v,  9,  10,  Tesus  Christ  is  seen  dwelling  in 
believers,  who  are  his  "  chariot"  and  "  body."  In  v,  11,  the  consum- 
mation in  glory,  bed  —  palanquin.  His  body,  Ut,,  guarded  by  a 
definite  number  of  angels,  "  three  score,**  or  sixt^  (Matthew,  26.  53), 
from  the  wilderness  (Matthew,  4.  i,  11),  and  contmually  (Luke,  2.  13  ; 
22.  43 ;  Acts,  I.  10,  11) ;  just  as  600^000  of  Israel  guarded  the  Lord's 
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tabernacle  (Numbers,  3.  17-32),  one  for  every  10,00a  In  contrast  to 
the  ''bed  of  sloth"  {v,  i).  valiant — (Joshua,  5.  13,  14).  Angels 
guarding  His  tomb  used  like  words  (Mark,  16.  6).  of  Israel  —  true 
subjects,  not  mercenaries.  8.  hold  —  noc  actually  grasping  them,  but 
having  them  girt  on  the  thigh  ready  for  use,  like  their  Lord  (Psalm 
45.  3).  So  believers  too  are  guarded  by  angels  (Psalm  91.  11  ;  He- 
brews, I.  14),  and  they  themselv^  need  '* every  man"  (Nehemiah,  4. 
18)  to  be  aimed  (Psalm  144.  i,  2  ;  2  Corinthians,  10.  4 ;  Ephesians,  6. 
12,  17  ;  I  Timothv,  6.  12),  and  "  expert"  (2  Corinthians,  2.  Ii).  be- 
eaiMO  of  fear  In  ihe  nlgnt  —  Arab  marauders  often  turn  a  wedding 
into  mourning  by  a  night  attack.  So  the  bridal  procession  of  saints 
in  the  night  of  this  wilderness  is  the  chief  object  of  Satan's  assault. 
9.  chariot  —  more  elaborately  made  than  the  "  bed  "  or  travelling  lit- 
ter (v.  7),  from  a  Hebrew  root,  to  elaborate.  [Ewald].  So  the  temple 
of  **■  cedar  of  Lebanon,"  as  compared  with  the  temporary  tabernacle 
of  shittim-wood  (2  Samuel,  7.  2, 6,  7 ;  I  Kings,  5.  14 ;  6.  15-18), 
Jesus  Christ's  body  is  the  antitype,  "  made"  by  the  Father  for  Him 
(i  Corinthians,  I.  30 ;  Hebrews,  la  5),  the  wood  answering  to  His 
humane  nature,  the  Gold,  His  divine  ;  the  two  being  but  one  Christ 
la  pillars  —  supporting  the  canopy  at  the  four  corners ;  curtains  at 
the  side  protect  the  person  within  from  the  sun.  Pillars  with  silver 
sockets  supported  the  veil  that  enclosed  the  holy  of  holies  ;  emblem 
of  Jesus  Christ's  strength  (i  Kings,  7.  21),  Margin  "silver,"  emblem 
of  'Wis purity  (Psalm  12.  6)  ;  so  the  saints  hereafter  (Revelation,  3. 
12).  iMlttoni  —  rather,  the  back  for  resting  or  reclining  on  ( Vulgate 
and  LXX).  [NIaurer.]  So  the  floor  and  mercy-seat,  the  resting 
place  of  God  (iPsalm  132.  14)  in  the  temple  was  gold  (i  Kings,  6.  30). 
OOVeriaf  —  rather,  jai/,  as  in  Leviticus,  15.9.  Hereafter  the  saints 
shall  share  His  secU  (Revelation,  3.  21)  purple — the  veil  of  the 
holiest  partly  purple,  and  the  purtle  robe  put  on  Jesus  Christ,  accord 
with  English  Version^  "  covering. '  "  Purple  "  (including  scarlet  and 
crimson)  is  the  emblem  of  royalty ,  and  of  His  blood  \  typified  by  the 
passover-lamb's  blood,  and  the  wine  when  the  twelve  sat  or  reclined 
at  the  Lord's  table,  pavod  —  tesselated,  like  mosaic  pavement,  with 
the  various  acts  and  promises  of  love  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost 
(Zephaniah,  3.  17 ;  i  John,  4.  8, 16),  in  contrast  with  the  tables  of 
stone  in  the  "  midst "  of  the  ark,  covered  with  writings  of  stern  com- 
mand (c£  John,  19.  13) ;  this  is  all  grace  and  love  to  believers,  who 
answer  to  **  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem  "  (John,!.  17).  The  exterior 
silver  and  gold,  cedar,  purple,  and  guards,  may  deter,  but  when  the 
bride  enters  within^  she  rests  on  a  pavement  of  love.  ii.  QO  forth.^ 
/Matthew,  25.  6).  danghtorS  of  ZIon  — spirits  of  saints  and  angels 
(Isaiah,  61.  lo;  Zechariah,  a  9).  orown  —  nuptial  (Ezekiel,  z6. 
8-12),  (the  Hebrews  wore  costfy  crowns  or  chaplets  at  weddings),  and 
kingly  (Psalm  2.  6 ;  Revelation,  19.  12).  The  crown  of  thorns  was 
once  Hb  nuptial  chaplet.  His  blood  the  wedding  wine-cup  (John,  19. 
5).  "  His  mother,"  that  so  crowned  him,  is  the  human  race,  for  He  is 
"  the  Son  of  man,**  not  merely  the  Son  of  Maiy.  The  same  mother 
reconciled  to  Him  (Matthew,  X2.  50),  as  the  Church,  travails  in  birth 
for  souls,  which  she  presents  to  Him  as  a  crown  (Philippians,  4.  I ; 
Reve]atioa^4.  xo).    Not  being  ashamed  to  call  the  children  brethrta 
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(Hebrews,  2.  11-14).  He  calls  their  mother  His  mother  (Psalm  22. 
9;  Romans,  8.  20  ;  Revelation,  12.  i,  2).  behold  —  (2  Thessalonians, 
I.  10).  day  of  m8  espousals  —  chiefly  the  final  marriage,  when  the 
number  of  the  elect  is  complete  (Revelation,  6.  ii).  gladness  — 
(Psalm  45.  15  ;  Isaiah,  62.  5  ;  Revelation,  19.  7).  Moody  Stuart 
observes  as  to  this  Canticle  (ch.  3.  6  —  5.  i),  the  center  of  the  Book» 
these  peculiarities:  (i.)  The  Bridegroom  takes  the  chief  part, 
whereas  elsewhere  the  bride  is  the  chief  speaker.  (2.)  Elsewhere  He 
is  either  "  King  "  or  "  Solomon  ;*'  here  he  is  twice  called  "  king  Solo- 
mon.'* The  bride  is  six  times  here  called  the  "  spouse  ;"  never  so 
before  or  after  ;  also  "  sister  "  four  times,  and,  except  in  the  first  verse 
of  the  next  Canticle,  nowhere  else ;  (3.)  He  and  she  are  never  sep- 
arate, no  absence,  no  complaint,  which  abound  elsewhere,  are  in  this 
Canticle. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Ver.  1-16.  I.  Contrast  with  the  bride's  state  by  nature  (Isaii^  i. 
6)  her  state  by  grace  {v.  1-7)  "  perfect  through  his  comeliness  put  upon 
her "  (Erekiel,  16.  14:  John  15.  3).  The  praise  of  Jesus  Christ, 
unlike  that  of  the  world,  hurts  not,  but  edifies  ;  as  his,  not  ours,  is  the 
glory  Qohn,  5.  44  ;  Revelation,  4.  10,  11).  Seven  features  of  beauty 
are  specified  {v.  1-5),  ("  lips  "  and  "  speedi"  are  but  one  feature,  r.  3) 
the  number  for  perfection.  To  each  of  these  is  attached  a  compari- 
son from  nature :  the  resemblances  consist  not  so  much  in  outward 
likeness,  as  in  the  combined  sensations  of  delight  produced  by  con- 
templating these  natural  objects,  doves'  —  tl^  large  melting  eye  of 
the  Syrian  dove  appears  especially  beautiful  amidst  the  foliage  of  its 
native  groyes  :  so  trie  bride  s  "eyes  within  her  locks  '*  (Luke,  7.  44). 
Maurer  for  "locks"  has  "  veil ;"  but  locks  suit  the  connection  bet- 
ter ;  so  the  Hebrew  is  translated  (Isaiah,  47.  2).  The  dove  was  the 
only  bird  counted  "  clean  "  for  sacrifice.  Once  the  heart  was  "  the 
cage  of  every  unclean  and  hateful  bird,"  Grace  makes  the  change. 
eyes  —  (Matthew,  6.  22 :  Ephesians,  i.  18 ;  contrast  Matthew,  5. 
28 ;  Ephesians,  4.  i8 ;  i  John,  2.  16).  Chaste  and  guileless  (Mat- 
thew, 10.  16,  Margin  ;  John,  i.  47).  John  Baptist,  historicafly,  was 
the  "  turtle  dove  "  (ch.  2.  12),  with  eye  directed  to  the  coming  Bride- 
groom: his  Nazarite  unshorn  hair  answers  to  "locks"  (John,  i.  29, 
36).  hair  . . .  Mats  —  the  hair  of  goats  in  the  East  is  fine  like  silk. 
A^long  hair  is  her  glory,  and  marks  her  subjection  to  man  (i  Corin- 
thians, II.  6-15),  so  the  Nazarite's  haiir  marked  his  subjection  and  sep- 
aration unto  God.  (Cf.  Judges,  16,  17,  with  2  Corinthians,  6.  17  ; 
Titus,  2.  14  ;  I.  Peter,  2.  o).  Jesus  Christ  cares  for  the  minutest  con- 
cerns of  his  saints  (Matthew,  10.  30).  appear  from  —  Ht.,  "  /Ao/  lie 
down  from,"  lying  along  the  hill  side,  they  seem  to  hang  from  it*:  a 
picture  of  the  bride's  han^ng  tresses.  Gilead  —  beyond  Jordan : 
there  stood  "  the  heap  of  witness  "  (Genesis,  31.  48).  2.  even  shonS 
—  the  Hebrew  is  translated  (i  Kings,  6.  25),  "  of  one  size :  "  so  the 
point  of  comparison  to  teeth  is  their  symmetry  of  form  ;  as  in  "  come 
up  from  the  washing,"  the  spotless  whiteness  :  as  in  "  twins,"  the  exact 
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correspondence  of  the  upper  and  under  teeth  :  and  in  *'  none  barren,** 
ncne  wanting^  none  without  its  fellow.  Faith  is  the  tooth  with  which 
we  eat  the  living  bread  (John,  6.  35.  54).  Contrast  the  teeth  of  sin- 
ners (Psalm  57.  5 ;  Proverbs,  30.  14 ) ;  also  their  end  (Psalm  3.  7 ; 
Matthew,  25.  30).  Faith  leads  the  flock  to  the  washing  (Zechariah, 
13.  i;  I  Corinthians,  6.  Ii ;  Titus,  3.  5).  none ...  barren  —  (2 
Peter,  i.  8).  He  who  is  begotten  of  God  begets  instnimentally  other 
sons  of  God.  3.  thread  —  like  a  delicate  fillet.  Not  thick  and  white 
as  the  leper's  lips  (type  of  sin),  which  were  therefore  to  be  "  covered  " 
as  "unclean"  (Leviticus,  13.  45).  ecarlet  —  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  (Isaiah,  6.  5-9)  cleanses  the  leprosy,  and  unseals  the  lips  (Isaiah, 
57.  19  ;  Hosea,  14.  2  ;  Hebrews,  13.  15).  Rahab's  scarlet  thread  was 
a  type  of  it  Qoshua,  2.  18).  speech  —  not  a  separate  feature  from 
the  lips '  (Zephaniah,  3.  9  ;  Colossians,  4.  6).  Contrast  *'  uncircum- 
dsed  lips  "  (Exodus,  (k  12).  Maurer  and  Burbowes  translate^  "  thy 
mouth."    temples —  rather,  the  upper  part  of  the  cheek  next  the  tem- 

Ses :  the  seat  of  shamelacedness  ;  so,  **  within  thy  locks,**  no  display 
Corinthians,  11.  5,  6,  15)  Mark  how  true  penitence  (Ezra, 
9.  6;  Ezekiel,  16.  63).  Contrast  Jeremiah,  3.  3;  Ezekiel,  3.  7. 
pomegranate — when  cut,  it  displays  in  rows  seeds  pellucid,  like 
crystal,  tinged  with  red.  Her  modesty  is  not  on  the  surface,  but 
within,  which  Jesus  Christ  can  see  into.  4.  neck  —  stately :  in  beau- 
tiiiil  contrast  to  the  blushing  temples  (v.  3)  :  not  "stiff**  (Isaiah, 48. 4 : 
Acts,  7.  51),  as  that  of  unbroken  nature ;  nor  *'  stretched  forth " 
wantonly  (Isaiah,  3.  16)  ;  nor  burdened  with  the  legal  yoke  (Lamenta- 
tions, I.  14 ;  Acts,  15.  10) ;  but  erect  in  gospel  fre^om  (Isaiah,  52.  2). 
tower  of  David  —  probably  on  Zion.  He  was  a  man  of  war,  prepara- 
tory to  the  reign  of  Solomon,  the  king  of  peaceJ  So  warfare  in  the 
case  (rf*  Jesus  Christ  and  his  saints  precedes  the  coming  rest.  Each 
soul  won  from  Satan  by  Him  is  a  trophy  gracing  the  bride  (Luke,  ii. 
22)  (each  hangs  on  Him,  Isaiah,  22.  23,  24) ;  also  each  victory  of  her 
faith.  As  shidds  adom  a  temple's  walls  (Ezekiel,  27.  xi),  so  neck- 
laces hang  on  the  bride's  neck  (Judges,  5.  30 ;  i  Kings,  la  16).  5. 
hreaola — the  bust  is  left  open  on  Eastern  dress.  The  breast-plate 
of  the  High  Priest  was  made  of  "  two "  pieces,  folded  one  on  the 
other,  in  which  were  the  Urim  and  Thummun  (/<ig^^  uid  perfectionV, 
"  Faith  and  love"  are  the  double  breast-plate  (i  Thessalonians,  5.  8), 
answering  to  "  hearing  the  word  "  and  "  keeping  it,"  in  a  similar  con- 
nection with  breasts  (Luke,  12.27,  ^8)  roes  —  he  reciprocates  her 
praise  (ch.  2.  9).  Emblem  of  /ove  and  satisfaction  (Proverbs,  5.  19). 
reed  —  (Psalm  23.  2).  among  the  lilies — shrinking  from  thorns  of 
strife,  worldliness,  and  ungodliness  (2  Samuel,  23.  0 ;  Matthew,  13. 
7).  Roes  feed  among  not  on  the  lilies :  where  these  grow,  there  is 
moisture,  produdag  green  pasturage.  The  lilies  represent  her  white 
dress  (Psahn  45.  14 ;  Revelation,  19.  8).  6.  Historically,  the  hill 
of  frankincense  is  Calvary,  where,  *'  through  the  eternal  Spirit  he 
offered  Himself;"  the  mountain  of  myrrh  is  his  embalment  (John,  19, 
39)  till  the  resurrection  '*  day-break."  The  3d  Canticle  occupies  the 
one  cloudless  day  of  his  presence  on  earth,  beginning  from  the  night 
(ch.  2.  17)  and  ending  with  the  night  of  his  departure  (ch.  4.  6).  His 
promise  is  almost  exactly  in  the  words  of  her  prayer  (ch.  2.  17)  the 
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tame  Holy  Ghost  breathing  in  Jesus  Christ  and  his  praying  people), 
with  the  difference  that  she  then  looked  for  his  visible  coming.  He 
now  tells  her,  that  when  he  shall  have  gone  from  sight,  he  still  is  to 
be  met  with  spiritually  in  prayer  (Psalm  68.  i6 ;  Matthew,  28.  20)^ 
until  the  everlasting  day  break,  when  we  shall  see  face  to  face  (i  Cor- 
inthians,  13.  10,  12}.  7.  Assurance  that  he  is  going  from  her  in  love» 
not  in  displeasure  (John,  16.  6,  7).  alt  fair —  stiu  stronger  than  ch. 
I.  15  \  v.i,  no  SpOl  —  our  privilege  (Ephesians,  5.  37 ;  Colossians» 
3.  zo) ;  our  duty  (2  Corinthians,  6.  17 ;  Jude,  33 ;  James,  I.  27).  8. 
Invitation  to  her  to  leave  the  border  mountains  (the  highest  worldly 
elevation)  between  the  hostile  lands  North  of  Palestine,  and  the 
Promised  Land  (Psalm  45.  10;  Philippians,  3.  13).  Amana  —  South 
of  Anti-Libanus ;  the  river  Abana,  or  Amana,  was  near  Damascus  (2 
Kings,  5.  12).  Shenir  —  The  whole  mountain  was  oslSXt^  Hermon  ;^ 
the  part  held  by  the  Sidonians  was  called  Sirion ;  the  part  held  by 
the  Amorites,  Shenir  (Deuteronomy,  3.  9).  Invested  by  the  devour- 
ing lion,  and  the  stealthy  and  swift  leopard  (Psalm  76.  4 ;  Ephesians» 
6.  II  ;  I  Peter,  5.  8).  Contrasted  with  the  mountain  of  myrrh,  etc.  v, 
6;  Isaiah,  2.  2);  the  good  land  (Isaiah,  35.  9).  with  me  —  twice  re- 
peated emphatically.  The  presence  of  Jesus  Christ  makes  up  for  the 
absence  01  all  beside  (Luke,  18.  29, 30 ;  2  Corinthians,  6. 10).  Moses  was 
permitted  to  see  Canaan  from  Pisg^ ;  Peter,  James,  and  John  had  a 
foretaste  of  elory  on  the  mount  of  transfiguration.  9.  sister. . .  spOttSO 
—  this  title  IS  here  first  used  ;  as  he  is  soon  about  to  institute  the  Sup- 
per, the  pledge  of  the  nuptial  union.  By  the  term  "  sister,"  carnal 
ideas  are  excluded  ;  the  ardour  of  a  spouse's  love  is  combined  with 
the  purity  of  a  sister's  (Isaiah,  54.  5  ;  cf.  Mark,  3.  35).  one  —  even  one 
look  is  enough  to  secure  his  love  (Zechariah,  13. 10 ;  Luke,  33. 40-43). 
Not  merely  the  Church  collectively,  but  each  one  member  of  it  (Mat- 
thew, 18.  10,  14 :  Luke,  15.  7,  84,  32).  chain  —  necklace  (Isaiah,  63. 
3 ;  Malachi,  3.  17)  answering  to  the  "  shields"  hanging  in  the  tower 
of  David  {v,  4).  Cf.  the  "ornament "  (i  Peter.  3.  4) ;  '•  chains"  (Prov- 
erbs, 1.9;  3.  22).  10.  love — Hebrew^  loves;  manifold  tokens  of 
thy  love.  muCh  better — answering  to  her  "better"  (ch.  i.  2),  but 
increased  force.  An  Amoebean  pastoral  character  pervades  the  Song, 
like  the  classic  Amoebean  idylls  and  eclogues,  wino  -*  the  love  of 
his  saints  is  a  more  reviving  cordial  to  Him  than  wine  ;  ex,gr.,  at  the 
feast  in  Simon's  house  TLuke  7.  36,  47  ;  John,  4.  32  \  cf.  Zechariah, 

la  7).  emeil  of . . .  olntmente  than  aii  epicee— answering  to  her 

praise  (ch.  li  3),  with  increased  force.  Fragrant,  as  being  fruits  of 
)tV  spirit  in  us  (Galatians,  5.  22).  II.  drop. — always  ready  to  fall, 
being  full  of  honey,  though  not  always  (Proverbs,  la  19)  actually 
dropping  (ch.  5.  13  ;   Deuteronomy,  32.  2  \  Matthew,  12.  34).     honey- 

oomb  —  (Proverbs.  5.  3 ;  16. 24).    under  thy  tongue — not  always  on^ 

but  under^  the  tongue,  ready  to  fall  (Psalm  55.  21).  Contrast  her 
former  state  (Psalm  140.  3 ;  Romans,  3.  13).  "  Honey  and  milk " 
were  the  glory  of  the  good  land.  The  change  is  illustrated  in  the 
penitent  thief.  Contrast  Matthew,  27.  44,  with  Luke,  23.  39,  etc.  It 
was  Ut.^  with  "  one  "  eye,  a  sidelong  glance  of  love  '*  better  than  wine  ** 
that  he  refreshed  Jesus  Christ  {v.  9.  10).  "  To-day  shalt  thou  be  with 
me  (cf.  V.  8)  in  Paradise  "  (z/.  12),  is  the  only  joyous  sentence  of  his 
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seven  utterances  on  the  cross,  imell  of  . . .  gariMllts  —  which  are 
often  perfumed  in  the  East  (Psalm  45.  8).  The  perfume  comes  from 
Him  on  us  (Psalm  133.  3).  We  draw  nigh  to  God  in  the  perfumed 
garment  of  our  elder  brother  (Genesis,  27.  27  ;  see  Jude,  23).  Leba- 
■M  —  abounding  in  odoriferous  trees  (Hosea»  14.  5.7).  The  Hebrew 
has  no  **  is."  Here  she  is  distinct  from  the  garden  (ch.  5.  i),  yet 
identified  with  it  {v,  16),  as  beins  one  with  Him  in  Hi:*  sufferings. 
Historically,  the  Paradise,  into  which  the  soul  of  Jesus  Christ  entered 
at  death  ;  and  the  tomb  of  Joseph,  in  which  his  body  was  laid  amidst 
^'mynh,"  etc  (v.  6),  situated  in  a  nieely  kept  garden  (cf.  "gardener," 
John,  20.  15);  ** sealed"  with  a  stone  (Matthew,  27.  66)  ;  in  which  it 
resembles  "  wells"  in  the  East  (Genesis,  29.  3,  8).  It  was  in  a  garden 
of  light  Adam  fell ;  in  a  garden  of  darkness,  Gethsemane,  and  chiefly 
that  of  the  tomb,  the  second  Adam  retrieved  us.  Spiritually,  the 
eaiden  is  the  gospel  kingdom  of  heaven.  Here  all  is  ripe,  previously 
(ch.  2. 13),  it  was  "  the  tender  grape."  The  garden  is  his,  though  he 
calls  the  plants  hei^s  (v.  13X  by  his  gift  (Isaiah,  61.  3,  end),  spring 
. . .  fiMltain  Jesus  Christ  (John,  4.  10)  sealed,  whilst  4ie  was  in  the 
sealed  tomb:  it  poured  forth  its  full  tide  on  Pentecost  (John,  7.  37-39). 
Still  he  is  a  sealed  fountain,  until  the  Holy  Ghost  open  it  to  one  (i  Cor- 
inthians, 12. 3).  The  Church  also  is  " a  garden  enclosed"  (Psalm  4.  3 ; 
Isaiah,  5.  i,  etc.)  Contrast  Psalm  80. 9-12.  So  "  a  spring  "  (Isaiah.  27.  3 ; 
58.  11)  ;  '*  sealed  "  (Ephesians,  4.  30  ;  2  Timothy,  2.  19).  As  wives  in 
the  East  are  secluded  from  public  gaze,  so  believers  (Psalm  83.  3 ;  CoU 
osstans,  3.  3).  Contrast  the  open  streams  which  "  pass  away  "  (Job,  6. 
15-18 ;  2  Peter,  2.  17).  13.  OTCbtrd  —  Hebrew^  a  faradise.  i.e.,  a 
pleasure-ground  and  orchard.  Not  only  flowers,  but  fruit-trees  (John, 
15.  8;  Philippians,  I.  ii).  oamphire  —  not  camphor,  (ch.  i.  14), 
Mennakt  or  cypress  blooms.  14.  calamili —  *'  sweet  cane  "  (Exodus, 
3a  23;  Jeremiah,  6.  20).  Byrrh  and  alOOS — ointments  are  associ- 
ated with  his  death,  as  well  as  with  feasts  (John,  12.  7).  The  bride's 
ministry  of  "myrrh  and  aloes"  is  recorded  John,  19.  39).  15.  of — 
this  pleasure-ground  is  not  dependent  on  mere  reservoirs,  it  has  a 
fountain  sufficient  to  tmi/^r  many  "gardens"    (plural),     living  — 

(Jeremiah,  17.  8 ;  John,  4.  13,  14;  7.  38,  39).    from  Lebanon — 

though  the  fountain  is  lowl^,  the  source  is  lofty ;  fed  by  the  perpetual 
snows  of  Lebanon,  refreshmgly  cool  (Jeremiah,  18.  14),  fertilising  the 
gardens  of  Damascus.  It  springs  upon  earth  ;  its  source  is  heaven. 
It  is  now  not  "  sealed,"  but  open  "  streams  "  (Revelation,  22.  17).  16. 
Awake  —  Ht.^  Arise.  All  beside  is  ready :  one  thing  alone  is  wanted ; 
the  breath  ojf  God.  This  follows  rightly  after  his  death  (ch.  6  12 ; 
Acts,  2.).  It  is  his  call  to  the  Spirit  to  come  Qohn,  14.  16  ;  in  John 
3.  8,  compared  to  **  the  wind ;"  quickening  (John,  6.  63  ;  Ezekiel,  27. 

?\  Saints  ofier  the  same  prayer  (Psalm  85. 6  ;  Habakkuk.  3.  2).  The 
iorth  wind  "  awakes^*  or  arises  strongly,  vit,^  the  Holy  Ghost  as  a 
reprover  (John,  i6.  8-1 1 ;  the  South  wind  ** comes**  gently,  vit.^  the 
Holy  Ghost  as  the  Comforter  Qohn,  14. 16).  The  West  wind  brings 
rain  from  the  sea  (i  Kings,  18.  44,  45  ;  Luke,  12.  54).  The  East  wind 
is  tempestuous  (Job,  27.  21 ;  Isaiah,  27.  8),  and  withering  (Genesis, 
41. 23).  These,  therefore,  are  not  wanted  ;  but  first  the  North  wind, 
clearing  the  air  (Job,  37.  22 ;  Proverbs,  25.  23),  and  then  the  warm 
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South  wind  {^,  xi)  ;  so  the  Holy  Ghost  first  clearing  away  mists  of 
gloom,  error,  anbelief,  sin,  which  intercept  the  light  of  Jesus  Christ, 
then  infusing  spiritual  warmth  (2  Corinthians,  4.  6),  causing  the  graces 
to  exhale  their  odour.  Let  my  beloved,  eto.  —  The  bride* s  reply.  The 
fruit  was  now  at  length  ripe;  the  last  passover,  which  he  had  so 
desired,  is  come  (Luke,  32.  7,  15,  16,  18),  the  only  case  in  which  he 
took  cluurge  of  the  preparations,  his — answering  to  Jesus  Christ's 
'*  my."  ^e  owns  that  the  garden  is  his,  and  the  miits  in  her,  which 
she  does  not  in  false  humility  deny  (Psalm  66.  16 ;  Acts,  2i*  19 ;  x 
Corinthians,  15.  10),  are  his  (John,  15.  8  ;  Philippians,  i.  xi). 


CHAPTER  V. 

Ver.  i-i6.  X.  Ansvfer  to  her  prayer  (Isaiah,  65.  24 ;  Revelation,  3. 20). 
am  come — already  (ch.  4.  16);  '*come"  (Genesis,  28.  16).  Slster 
. . .  epouee  —  a%  Adam's  was  created  of  his  flesh,  out  of  his  opened 
side,  there  being  none  on  earth  on  a  level  with  him  ;  so  the  bride, 
out  of  the  pierced  Saviour  (Ephesians,  5.  30-32).  have  gathered 
.  .  .  myrrh  —  His  course  was  already  complete :  the  mjrrrii,  etc. 
(Matthew,  2.  II  ;  26.  7-12  ;  John,  19.  39),  emblems  of  the  indwelling 
of  the  anointing  Holy  Ghost,  were  already  gathered,  eplce  —  /»'/., 
balsam,  have  eaten  —  answering  to  her  "eat"  (ch.  4.  16).  honey- 
comb —  distinguished  here  from  liquid  *'  honey  "  dropping  from  trees. 
The  last  supper,  here  set  forth,  is  one  of  espousal^  a  pledge  of  the  fu- 
ture marriage  (ch.  8.  14  ;  Revelation,  19.  9).  Feasts  often  took  place 
in  gardens.  In  the  absence  of  sugar,  then  unknown,  honey  was.more 
widely  used  than  with  us.  His  eating  honey  with  milk  indicate  His 
true,  yet  spotless,  human  nature,  from  infancy  (Isaiah,  7.  15)  ;  and 
after  His  resurrection  (Luke,  24.42).  my  wine  —  (John,  18.  Ii),  a 
cup  of  wrath  to  Him,  of  mercy  to  us,  whereby  God's  word  and  prom- 
ises become  to  us  "  milk  "  (Psalm  19.  lo  ;  i  Peter,  2.  2).  "  My " 
answers  to  "His"  (ch.  4.  16).  The  "myrrh  (emblem  by  its  bitter- 
ness, of  repentance)^  honey,  milk  {incipient  faith) ^  wine  "  {strong  faith\ 
in  reference  to  believers,  imply  that  He  accepts  all  their  graces,  how- 
ever various  in  degree,  eat —  He  desires  to  make  us  partakers  in 
His  joy  (Isaiah,  65.  I,  2  ;  John,  6.  53-57  ;  i  John,  i.  3).  drink  abun- 
dahlly  —  so  as  to  \i^  filled  (Ephesians,  5.  18  ;  Hag^ai,  i.  6).  friends 
—  John,  15.  15). 

Canticle  IV. — Ch.  v.  2  —  viiL  5. —  From  the  Agony  of  Geth- 
SEMANE,  TO  THE  CONVERSION  OF  Samaria.  2.  Sudden  change  of 
scene  from  evening  to  midnight,  from  a  betrothal  feast  to  cold  repulse. 
He  has  gone  from  the  feast  alone :  night  is  come ;  He  knocks  at  the 
door  of  His  espoused  ;  she  hears,  but  in  sloth  does  not  shake  off  half- 
conscious  drowsiness :  w«.,  the  disciples'  torpor  (Matthew,  26.  40-43), 
"  the  spirit  willing,  the  flesh  weak  "  (cf.  Romans,  7.;  Galatians,  5.). 
Not  total  sleep.  The  lamp  was  burning  beside  the  slumbering  wise 
virgin,  but  wanted  trimming  (Matthew,  25.  5-7).  It  is  His  voice  that 
rouses  her  (Jonah,  i.  6  ;  Ephesians,  5.  14  ;  Revelation,  3.  20).  iii- 
stead  of  bitter  reproaches.  He  addresses  her  by  the  most  endearing 
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titles,  "  my  sister,  my  lore,"  etc.  Cf.  His  thought  of  Peter  after  the 
denisJ  (Mark,  i6.  7).  dCW  —  which  falls  heavily  in  summer  nights  in 
the  East  (see  Luke,  9.  58).  drop8  Of  the  night  —  (Psalm  22.  2 ;  Luke, 
32.  44).  His  death  is  nut  expressed^  as  unsuitable  to  the  allegory,  a 
song  of  love  and  joy ;  v.  4.  refers  to  the  scene  in  the  judgment  hall  of 
Caiaphas,  when  Jesus  Christ  employed  the  cock-crowing  and  look  of 
love  to  awaken  Peter's  sleeping  conscience,  so  that  his  "  bowels  were 
moved"  (Luke,  22.  61,  62)  ;  v.  5,  6,  the  disciples  with  "  myrrh,**  etc. 
(Luke,  24.  I,  5),  seeking  Jesus  Christ  in  the  tomb,  but  finding  Him 
not,  for  He  has  "withdrawn  Himself"  0ohn,  7.  34 ;  13-  33);  v.  7, 
the  trials  by  watchmen  extend  through  the  whole  night  of  His  with- 
drawal from  Gethsemane  to  the  resurrection ;  they  took  off  the 
""veil"  of  Peter's  disguise  ;  also  /tV.,  the  linen  cloth  from  the  young 
man  (Maik,  14.  51) ;  v,  8,  the  sympathy  of  friends  (Luke,  23.  27). 
lindeflM — not  polluted  by  spiritual  adultery  (Revelation,  14.  4; 
James,  4. 4).  3.  Trivial  excuses  (Luke,  14.  18).  COat  —  rather,  the 
inmost  vest^  next  the  skin,  taken  off  before  going  to  bed.  washed 
...ISmI — before  going  to  rest  for  they  had  been  soiled,  from  the 
Eastern  custom  of  wearing  sandals  not  shoes.  Sloth  (Luke,  11.  7X 
and  despondency  (Deuteronomy,  7.  17-19).  4.  A  key  in  the  East  is 
usually  a  piece  of  wood  with  pegs  in  it,  corresponding  to  small  holes 
in  a  wooden  bolt  within,  and  is  put  through  a  hole  in  the  door,  and 
thns  draws  the  bolt  So  Jesus  Christ  "  puts  forth  His  hand  (ta^.,  His 
Spirit,  Ezekiel,  3.  14),  by  (Hebrew^  from^  so  in  ch.  2.  9)  the  hole  ;"  in 
**  chastening,"  (Psalm  38.  2 ;  Revelation,  3.  14-22,  singularly  similar  to 
this  passag^,  and  otho:  unexpected  ways  letting  Himself  in  (Luke, 
32.61,  62).  bowels  . .  .  moved  tor  him  —  it  is  His,  which  are  first 
troubled  for  us,  and  which  cause  ours  to  be  troubled  for  Him  (Jere- 
miah, 31.  20;  Hosea,  11.  8).    5.  dropped  with  myrrh  —  the  best 

proof  a  bride  could  give  her  lover  of  welcome  was  to  anoint  herself 
(the  back  of  the  hands  especially,  as  being  the  coolest  part  of  the 
body),  profusely  with  the  test  perfumes  (Exodus,  30.  23  ;  Esther,  3. 
12 ;  Proverbs,  7.  17) ;  "  sweet-smelling "  is  in  the  Hebrew  rather, 
*'  spontaneously  exuding  "  from  the  tree,  and  therefore  the  best.  She 
designed  also  to  anoint  Him,  whose  *'  head  was  filled  with  the  drops 
of  night "  (Luke,  24.  i).  The  myrrh  typifies  bitter  repentance,  the 
fruit  of  the  Spirit's  unction  (2  Corinthians,  i.  21, 22).  handles  of  the 
lock  —  -  sins  which  closed  the  heart  against  Him.  6.  withdrawn  — 
He  knocked^  when  she  was  sleeping ;  for  to  have  left  her  then  would 
have  ended  in  the  death  sleep  ;  He  withdraws  now  that  she  is  roused, 
as  she  needs  correction  (Jeremiah,  3.  17,  19),  and  can  appreciate  and 
safely  bear  it  now,  which  she  could  not  then.  "  The  strong  He'll 
strongly  try"  (i  Corinthians,  la  13).  When  he  spaks  —  rather,  be- 
cause of  His  speakings  at  the  remembrance  of  His  tender  words  (Job, 
29.  2,  3  ;  Psalm  27.  13  ;  142.  7),  or,  till  He  should  speak,  no  answer 
—  (Job,  33.  3-9 ;  3a  20 ;  34.  29 ;  Lamentations,  3.  44).  Weak  faith 
receives  immediate  comfort  (Luke,  8.  44,  47,  48)  ;  strong  faith  is  tried 
with  delay  (Matthew,  15.  22,23).  7.  watchmen — historically,  the 
Jewish  priests,  etc.  (see  note  on  v.  2) ;  spiritually,  ministers  (Isaiah, 
62.6;  Hebrews,  12.  lA  faithful  in  "smiting"  (Psalm  141.  5),  but 
(as  she  leaves  them,  v,  8),  too  harsh  ;  or,  perhaps,  unfaithful ;  dislik- 
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ing  her  zeal  therewith  she  sought  Jesus  Christ,  first,  with  spiritual 
prayer,  "  opening "  her  heart  to  Him,  and  then  in  charitable  works 
"  about  the  citv ;  miscallin|r  it  fanaticism  (Isaiah,  66.  5),  and  taking 
away  her  veil  (the  greatest  indignity  to  an  Eastern  lady),  as  though 
she  were  positively  immodest  She  had  before  sought  Him  by  ni^t 
in  the  streets,  under  strong  affection  (ch.  3.  2-4),  and  so  without  rebuff 
from  "  the  watchmen,"  found  Him  immediately ;  but  now  after  sinful 
neglect,  she  encounters  pain  and  delay.  God  forgives  believers,  but 
it  is  a  serious  thing  to  draw  on  His  forciveness ;  so  ^t  growing  reserve 
of  God  toward  Israel  observable  in  Judges,  as  His  people  repeat  their 
demands  on  His  grace.  S.  She  turns  from  the  unsympathising  watch- 
men to  humbler  persons,  not  vet  themselves  knowing  Him,  but  in 
the  way  towards  it.  Historically,  His  secret  friends  in  the  nicrht  of 
His  withdrawal  (Lake,  23.  27,  28).  En<mirere  may  find  (**  if  jre  find  ") 
Tesus  Christ  before  she  who  has  grieved  His  Spirit  finds  Him  again. 
lell  —  in  prayer  (James,  5.  16).  sick  of  lOVe  —  from  an  opposite 
cause  (ch.  2.  5)  than  through  excess  of  delight  at  His  presence ;  now 
excess  of  pain  at  His  absence,  9.  Her  own  beauty  (Ezekiel,  16.  14), 
and  love  sickness  for  Him,  elicit  now  their  enquiry  (Matthew,  5.  16) : 
heretofore  "  other  lords  beside  Him  had  dominion  over  them  ;"  thus 
they  had  seen  "  no  beauty  in  Him "  (Isaiah,  26.  13 ;  53.  2).  la  (i 
Peter,  3.  15).  white  and  ruddy  —  health  and  beauty.  So  David 
(equivalent  to  beloved\  His  forefather  after  the  flesh,  and  type  (I  Sam- 
uel, 17.  42).  *'  The  Lamb  "  is  at  once  His  nuptial  and  sacrificial  name 
(i  Peter,  i.  19 ;  Revelation,  19.  7),  characterised  by  white  and  red ; 
white^  His  spotless  manhood  (Revelation,  I.  14).  The  'Hebrew  for 
white  is  properly  illuminated  by  the  sun^  "  white  as  the  light "  (cf. 
Matthew,  17.  2) ;  red  in  His  blood-dyed  garment  as  slain  (Isaiah,  63. 
1-3  ;  Revelation,  5.  6 ;  19.  13).  Angels  are  white,  not  red  ;  the  blood 
of  martyrs  does  not  enter  heaven,  His  alone  is  seen  there,  chiefest 
—  /*/.,  a  standard  bearer ;  i>.,  as  conspi(iuous  above  all  others,  as  a 
standard  bearer  is  among  hosts  (Psalm  45.  7;  89.  6;  Isaiah,  ii.  10; 
55.  4 ;  Hebrews,  2.  lO ;  cf  2  Samuel,  18.  3  ;  Job,  33.  23  ;  Philippians, 
2.  9-IX  ;  Revelation,  i.  5).  The  chief  of  sinners  needs  the  "chiefest  " 
of  Saviours,  ii.  head  .  . .  QOld  —  the  Godhead  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  His  heel^  /.^.,  His  manhood,  which  was  "  bruised  " 
by  Satan ;  both  together  being  one  Christ  (i  Corinthians, 
II,  3).  Also  His  sovereignty,  as  Nebuchadnezzar  the  supreme  king 
was  "  the  head  of  gold"  (Daniel,  2.  32-38;  Colossians,  i.  18),  the 
highest  creature,  compared  with  Him,  is  brass,  iron,  and  clay. 
"  Preciousness,"  (Greek,  1  Peter,  2.  7).  hushy  —  curled,  token  of 
Headship.  In  contrast  wi  h  her  flowing  locks  (ch.  4.  i),  the  token 
of  her  subjection  to  Him  (Psalm  8.  4-8  ;  i  Corintluans,  ii.  3,  6-15). 
The  Hebrew  is  (pendulous  as)  the  branches  of  a  palm,  which,  when 
in  leaf,  resemble  waving  plumes  of  feathers,  black — implying 
youth  ;  no  "grey  hairs"  (Psalm  102.  27*  no.  3,  4;  Hosea,  7.  9). 
Jesus  Christ  was  crucified  in  the  prime  of  vigour  and  manliness.  In 
heaven  on  the  other  hand,  His  hair  is  "  white,"  He  being  the  Ancient 
of  days  (Daniel,  7.  9).  These  contrasts  often  occur  in  Him  (v.  10), 
"  white  and  ruddy,"  here  the  "  raven  "  (v.  12),  the  "  dove,"  as  both 
with  Noah  in  the  ark  (Genesis,  8.)  ;  emblems  of  judgment  and  mercy. 
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12.  as  the  eyes  of  doves  ~  rather,  as  dows  (Psalm  68.  13)  ;  bathing 
in  **  the  rivers  ;'*  so  combining  in  their  *'  silver  "  feathers  the  whiteness 
of  milk  with  the  sparkling  brightness  of  the  water  trickling  over 
them  (Matthew,  3.  16).  The  "  milk  "  may  allude  to  the  white  around 
the  pupil  of  the  eye.  The  '*  water  "  refers  to  the  eye  as  the  fountain 
of  ttars  of  sympathy  (Ezekiel,  16.  5.  6 ;  Luke,  19.  41).  Vivacity, 
purity,  and  love,  are  the  three  features  typified,  fitly  set  —  as  a  eem 
m  a  ring :  as  the  precious  stones  in  the  High  Priest's  breastplate. 
Raiher,  translate  as  Vulgate  (the  doves)  sitting  at  the  fulness  of  the 
stream  ;  by  the  full  stream  ;  or  as  Maurer  (the  eyes)  set  in  fulness^ 
not  sunk  in  their  sockets  (Revelation,  5.  6),  (*'  seven,"  expressmg /»// 
perfection;  (Zechariah,  S  9  ;  4«  lo).  13.  Oheeks  —  the  seat  of  beauty, 
according  to  the  Heirew  meaning.  [Gesenius.]  Yet  men  smote 
and  spat  on  them  (Isaiah,  50.  6).  hed  —  full,  like  the  raised  surface 
of  the  garden  bed  ;  fragrant  with  ointments,  as  beds  with  aromatic 

Slants  [4(V.,  balsafn\,  Sweet  flOWers  —  rather,  "  terraces  of  aromatic 
erbs  "  —  *•  high  raised  parterres  of  sweet  plants,"  in  parallelism  to 
••  bed,"  which  comes  from  a  Hebrew  root,  meaning  elevation,  lips  — 
(Psalm  45.  2.;  John,  7.  46).  lilies  —  red  lilies.  Soft  and  gentle  (z 
Peter,  2.  22,  23).  How  different  lips  were  man's  (Psalm  22.  7)  ! 
dropping  . .  .  myrrh  —  vi%,y  His  lips,  just  as  the  sweet  dew-drops 
which  hang  in  the  calix  of  the  lily.  14.  rings  Set  with  .  . .  beryl  — 
Hebrew^  Tarshzsh^  so  called  from  the  city.  The  ancient  chrysolite, 
gold  in  colour  (LXX.),  our  topaz,  one  of  the  stones  on  the  High 
Priest's  breast-plate,  also  in  the  foundation  of  New  Jerusalem  (Reve- 
lation, 2 J. ;  also  Daniel,  10.  6).  "  Are  as  "  is  plainly  to  be  supplied, 
see  in  v.  13  a  similar  ellipsis  ;  not  as  Moody  Stuart  :  "  have  eold 
rings.**  The  hands  bent  in  are  compared  to  beautiful  rings,  in  which 
beryl  is  set,  as  the  nails  are  in  the  fingers)  Burrowes  explains  the 
rings  as  cylinders  used  as  signets,  such  as  are  found  in  Nineveh,  and 
which  resemble  fingers.  A  ring  is  the  token  of  sonship  (Luke,  15. 
22).  A  slave  was  not  allowed  to  wear  z.gold  nng.  He  imparts  His 
sonship  and  freedom  to  us  (Galatians,  4.  7) ;  also  of  authority  (Gen- 
esis, 41.  42  ;  cf.  John,  6.  27).  He  seals  us  in  the  name  of  God  with 
His  signet  (Revelation.  7.  2-4),  cf.  below,  ch.  8.  6^  where  she  desires 
to  be  herself  a  signet-ring  on  His  arm  ;  so  "  graven  on  the  palms," 
etc.,  2>.,  on  the  signet-ring  in  his  hand  (Isaiah,  49.  16 ;  contrast 
Hs^ai,  2.  23,  with  Jeremiah,  22.  24).  belly  —  Burrowes  and 
Moody  Stuart  translate  "body,"  Newton,  as  it  is  elsewhere, 
"bowels  ;"  w*..  His  compassion  (Psalm  22.  14 ;  Isaiah,  63  15  ;  Jere- 
miah, 31.  20  ;  Hosea,  il.  8).  bright — A'/.,  elaborately  wrought^  so  as 
to  shine,  so  His  **  prepared  "  body  (Hebrews,  10.  5) ;  the  "  ivory  pal- 
ace" of  the  king  (Psalm  45.  8);  spotless,  pure,  so  the  bride's  •'  neck 
is  as  a  tower  of  ivory  "  (ch.  7. 4).  Sapphires  —  spangling  in  the  girdle 
round  him  (Daniel,  lo.  5).  "  To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure."  As 
in  statuary  to  the  artist  the  partly  undraped  figure  is  suggestive  only 
of  beauty,  free  from  indelicacy,  so  to  the  saint,  the  personal  excel- 
lencies of  Jesus  Christ,  typified  under  the  ideal  of  the  noblest  human 
form.  As,  however,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  in  public,  the 
usual  robes  on  the  person,  richly  ornamenied.  are  presupposed 
(Isaiah,  1 1.  5).    Sapphires  indicate  His  heavenly  nature  (so  John,  3. 
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13,  "m  in  heaven"),  even  in  His  humiliation,  oz'erlaying  or  cast 
"over"  His  ivory  human  body  (Exodus,  24.  to).  Sky-blue  in  colour, 
the  height  and  depth  of  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ  (Ephesians,  3.  18). 
15.  piltare  —  strength  and  steadfastness.  Contrast  man's  "legs" 
(Ecclesiastes,  12.  3).  Allusion  to  the  temple  (i  Kings,  5.  8,  9 ;  7.  21), 
the  "  cedars  "  of  "*  Lebanon  "  (Psalm  147.  10).  Tesus  Christ's  "  legs  ** 
were  not  broken  on  the  cross,  though  the  thieves  were  ;  on  ihem  rests 
the  weight  of  our  salvation  (Psalm  75.  3).  MOkefo  Of  QOld — His 
sandals,  answering  to  the  bases  of  the  pillars  ;  "  set  up  from  everlast- 
ing "  (Proverbs,  8.  22,  23).  From  the  head  (v,  11)  to  the  feet  "  of 
fine  gold."  He  was  tried  in  the  fire  and  found  without  alloy.  OOUII- 
tenanC6 — rather,  His  aspect^  including  both  mien  and  stature  (df. 
Margin,  2  Samuel,  23.  21 ;  with  z  Chronicles,  II.  23).  From  the 
several /a;'/j,  she  proceeds  to  the  general  effect  of  the  whole  person  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Lebanon — so  called  from  its  white  limestone  rocks. 
excellent — AV.,  choice,  t>.,  fair  and  tail  as  the  cedars  on  Lebanon 
(Ezekiel,  31.  3,  etc).  Majesty  is  the  prominent  thought  (Psalm  21. 
5).  Also  the  cedar's  duration  (Hebrews,  I.  ii) ;  greenness  (Luke,  23. 
31),  and  refuge  afforded  by  it  (Ezekiel,  17.  22,  23).  16.  Lit.,  His 
palate  is  sweetness,  yea,  all  over  loveliness^*  i>.,  He  is  the  essence  of 
these  qualities.  '*  Mouth,"  so  ch.  I.  2,  not  the  same  as  "  lips  "  (z'.  13), 
His  breath  (Isaiah,  li.  4 ;  John,  20.  22].  "  All  over"  all  Uie  beauties 
scattered  among  creatures  are  transcendently  concentrated  in  Him 

^Colossians.  1. 19 ;  2.  9).    my  beloved  —  for  I  love  him.     my  friend 

—  for  He  loves  me  (Proverbs,  18.  24).     Holy  boasting  (Psalm  34.  2  ; 
I  Corinthians,  i.  31). 


CHAPTER  VL 

Ver.  1-13.  I.  Historically,  at  Tesus  Christ's  crucifixion  and  burial, 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  Nicodemus,  and  others,  joined  with  His 
professed  disciples.  By  speaking  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  bride  does  good 
not  only  to  her  own  soul,  but  to  others  (note,  ch.  I.  4 ;  Malacni,  3. 
t6  ;  Matthew,  5.  14-16).  Cf.  the  hypocritical  use  of  similar  words 
(Matthew,  2.  8).  2.  gone  dOWn  —  Jerusalem  was  on  a  hill  (answer- 
ing to  its  moral  elevation),  and  the  gardens  were  at  a  little  distance  in 
the  valleys  below,  beds  Of  Splcee  —  (balsam)  which  He  Himself 
calls  the  '*  mountain  of  myrrh,  etc.  (ch.  4.  6),  and  a^n  (ch.  8.  14), 
the  resting-place  of  His  body  amidst  spices,  and  of  His  soul  in  para- 
dise, and  now  in  heaven,  where  He  stands  an  High  Priest  for  ever. 
Nowhere  else  in  the  Song  is  there  mention  of  mountains  of  spices. 
feed  in...  gardens  —  i^,,  in  the  churches,  though  He  may  have 
withdrawn  for  a  time  from  the  individual  believer ;  she  implies  an 
invitation  to  the  daughters  of  Terusalem  to  enter  His  spiritual 
Church,  and  become  lilies,  made  white  by  His  blood.  He  is  gather- 
ing some  lilies  now  to  plant  on  earth,  others  to  transplant  into  heaven 
(ch.  5.  I ;  Genesis,  5.  24 ;  Mark,  4.  28,  29  ;  Acts,  7.  60).  3.  In  speak- 
ing of  Jesus  Christ  to  others,  she  regains  her  own  assurance.  JJt., 
**  f  am  /or  my  beloved  . .  ./or  me,**  Reverse  order  from  ch.  2.  16. 
She  now,  after  the  season  of  darkness,  grounds  her  conviction  on 
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His  loTe  towards  her,  more  than  on  hei^s  toward  him  (Deuter- 
onomy, 33.  3).  Thete^  it  was  the  young  believer  concluding  that 
she  was  His,  from  the  sensible  assurance  that  He  was  her's. 
Tirzah  —  meaning //raraM/  (Hebrews,  13.  21);  **  well.pleasin|[ " 
(Matthew,  5.  14)  ;  the  royal  city  of  one  of  the  old  Canaanite 
kings  (Jc^ua,  12.  24);  and  after  the  revolt  of  Israel,  the  royal 
dty  of  its  kincs,  before  Omri  founded  Samaria  (x  Kings,  16.  8, 
15).  No  ground  for  assigning  a  later  date  than  the  time  of  Solomon 
to  the  Song,  as  Tirzah  was  even  In  his  time  the  capital  of  the 
North  (Israel),  as  Jerusalem  was  of  the  South.(Judah).  Jerusalem  — 
residence  of  the  kings  of  Judak,  as  Tirzah,*  of  Israel  (Psalm  48.  i, 
etc ;  122.  1-3 ;  125.  I,  2).  Loveliness,  security,  unity,  and  loyalty ; 
also  the  union  of  Israel  and  Judah  in  the  Church  (Isaiah,  11.  13; 
Jeremiah,  3.  18  ;  Ezekiel,  37.  16^  17,  22  ;  cf.  Hebrews,  12.  22  ;  Revela^ 
tion,  21.  2,  12^.  terrible — awe-inspiring.  Not  only  armed  as  a  city 
on  the  defensive,  but  as  an  army  on  the  ofifensive.  banners — (note, 
ch.  s- 16 ;  Psalm  6a  4)  |Jehovah-Nissi  (2  Corinthians,  la  4).  5.  (Ch. 
4.  9  ;  Genesis,  32.  28  ;  Exodus,  32.  9-14  ;  Hosea,  12.  4).  This  is  the 
way  "the  army**  {v.  4)  "overcomes"  not  only  enemies,  but  Jesus 
Christ  Himself,  witn  ey^  fixed  on  Him  (Psalm  25.  15  ;  Matthew,  11. 
12).  HistoricaUy,  v.  3,  4,  5,  represent  the  restoration  of  Jesus  Christ 
to  His  Church  at  the  resurrection  ;  His  sending  her  forth  as  an  army, 
with  new  powers  (Mark,  16.  15-18,  20) ;  His  rehearsing  the  same 
instructions  (cf.  v,  6,  note),  as  when  with  them  (Luke,  24,  44).  over- 
COHie  —  /<V.«  have  taken  me  by  storm,  6.  Not  vain  repetition  of  ch.  4. 
1^  2.  The  use  of  the  same  words  shows  his  love  unchanged,  after  her 
temporary  unfaithfulness  (Malachi,  3. 6),  8.  three-SOOre  —  indefinite 
number,  as  cK  3.  7.  Not  queens,  etci,  of  Solomon^  but  witnesses  of 
the  espousals,  rulers  of  the  earth  contrasted  with  the  saints,  v/ho, 
though  many,  are  but  "  one  "  bride  (Isaiah,  52.  15  ;  Luke,  22.  25,  26  ; 
John,  17.  21 ;  I  Corinthians,  la  17).  The  one  bride  is  contrasted 
with  the  many  wives  whom  Eastern  kings  had  in  violation  of  the 
marriage  law  (i  Kings,  11.  1-3).  9.  Hollow  professors,  like  half- 
wives,  have  no  part  in  the  one  bride,  only  one  Of  her  mother — viz,^ 
"  Jerusalem  above  "  (Galatians,  4.  25).  llie  "  little  sister  "  (ch.  8.  8) 
b  not  inconsistent  with  her  being  "  the  only  one  ; "  for  that  sister  is 
one  with  herself  0ohn,  la  16).  Choic^  —  (Ephesians,  i.  4  ;  2  Thes- 
saionians,  2.  1 3).  As  she  exalted  Him  above  all  others  (ch.  5.  10),  so 
He  now  her.  daughters  .  .  .  blessed  her  — (Isaiah,  8.  18  ;  61.  9 ; 
Ezekiel,  16.  14  ;  2  Thessalonians,  Z.  10).  So  at  her  appeara.ce  after 
Pentecost  (Acts,  4. 13  ;  6. 15  ;  24. 25  ;  20.  28).  10.  The  words  express- 
ing the  admiration  of  the  daughters,  Historicallv  (Acts,  5.  24-39). 
as  the  morning — as  yet  she  is  not  come  to  the  fulness  of  her  light 
(Proverbs,  4.  18).  mOOn — shining  in  the  night,  by  light  borrowed 
from  the  sun :  so  the  bride,  in  the  darkness  of  this  world,  reflects  the 
light  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  (2  Corinthians,  3.  18).  Sun  —  her 
light  of  justification  is  perfect,  for  it  is  His  (2  Corinthians,  5.  21 ; 
I  John,  4.  17).  The  moon  has  less  light,  and  has  only  one-half 
illuminated ;  so  the  bride's  sanctifi cation  is  as  yet  imperfect.  Her 
future  glory  (Matthew,  13.  43).  army  —  (v.  4).  The  climax  requires 
this  tol>e  applied  to  the  starry  and  angelic  hcKSts,  from  which  God  is 
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called  Lord  of  Sabaoth.  Her  final  glory  (Genesis,  15.  5  ;  Daniel,  i:^ 
3;  Revelation,  12.  i).  The  Church  Patriarchal,  "the  morning;" 
Levitical,  "the  moon  ;"  Evangelical,  "the  sun  ;'*  Triumphant,  "the 
bannered  army  "  Revelation,  19.  14).  II.  The  bride's  words  ;  for  she 
everywhere  is  the  narrator,  and  often  soliloquises,  which  He  never 
does.  The  first  garden  (ch.  2.  U-'^s)  was  that  of  spring,  full  of 
flowers  and  grapes  not  yet  ripe  ;  the  second,  autumn,  with  spices 
(which  are  always  connected  with  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ),  and 
nothing  unripe  (ch.  4.  13,  etc.).  The  third  here,  of  "  nuts,"  from  the 
previous  autumn ;  the  end  of  winter,  and  verge  of  spring :  the  Church 
m  the  upper  room  (Acts,  I.  13,  etc.),  when  one  dispensation  was  just 
closed,  the  other  not  yet  begun  ;  tho  hard  shell  of  the  old  needing  to 
be  broken,  and  its  inner  sweet  kernel  extracted  [Origen]  (Luke,  24. 
97«  32) ;  ^vaiting  for  the  Holy  Ghost  to  usher  in  spiritual  spring.  The 
walnut  is  meant  with  a  bitter  outer  husk,  a  hard  shell,  and  sweet 
kernel.  So  the  Word  is  distasteful  to  the  careless ;  when  awakened, 
the  sinner  finds  the  letter  hard,  until  the  Holy  Ghost  reveals  the  sweet 
inner  spirit.  fruitS  of  the  Valiey  —  Maurer  translates  "  the  blooming 
products  of  the  river^  i>.,  the  plants  growing  on  the  mai^n  of  the 
river  flowing  through  the  garden.  She  goes  to  watch  the  first  sprout- 
ings  of  the  various  plants.  12.  Sudden  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  on 
Pentecost  (Acts,  2.),  whilst  the  Churdi  was  using  the  means  (answer- 
ing to  "  the  garden,"  z/.  11  ;  John,  3.  8)l  Ammi-nadib  —  supposed  to 
be  one  proverbial  for  swiffc-<iriving.  Similarly  (ch.  I.  9).  Rather,  my 
willing  people  (Psalm  no.  3).  A  willing  chariot  bore  a  •'willing 
people  ;  '  or  Nadib  is  the  Prince^  Jesus  Christ  (Psalm  68.  17).  She  is 
Dome  in  a  moment  into  His  presence  (Ephcsians,  2.  6).  13.  Entreaty 
of  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem  to  her,  in  her  chariot-like  flight  from 
them  (cf.  2  Kings,  2.  12  ;  2  Samuel,  19.  14).  Shulamite  —  new  name 
applied  to  her  now  first  Feminine  of  Solomon,  Prince  of  Peace ; 
His  bride,  daughter  of  peace^  accepting  and  proclaiming  it  (Isaiah, 
52.  7  ;  John,  14.  27 ;  Romans,  5.  I';  Epbesians,  2.  17).  Historically, 
this  name  answers  to  the  time  when,  not  without  a  divine  design  in  it, 
the  young  Church  met  in  Sol<mon's  porch  (Acts,  3.  11  ;  5.  12).  The 
entreaty,  "  Return,  O  Shulamite,'*  answers  to  the  people's  desire  to 
keep  Peter  and  John,  after  the  Jame  man  was  healed,  wnen  they  were 
about  to  enter  the  temple.  Their  reply  attributing  the  glory  not  to 
themselves,  but  to  Jesus  Christ,  answers  to  the  bride's  reply  here, 
■What  will  ye  see"  in  me?  "As  it  were,"  etc  She  accepts  the 
name  Shulamite,  as  truly  describing  her.  But  adds,  that  though 
**  one  "  (v.  9),  she  is  nevertheless  **  two."  Her  glories  are  her  Lord  s, 
beaming  through  her  (Ephesians,  5.  31,  32).  The  two  armies  are  the 
family  of  Jesus  Christ  in  heaven,  and  that  on  earth,  joined  and  one 
with  Him;  the  one  militant,  and  the  other  triumphant.  Or  Jesus 
Christ  and  His  ministering  angels  are  one  army,  the  Church  the 
other,  both  being  one  (John,  17.  21,  22).  Allusion  is  made  to  Mahan- 
aim  (meaning,  two  hosts),  the  scene  of  Jacob's  victorious  conflict  by 
prayer  (Genesis,  32.  2,  9,  22-30).  Though  she  is  peace,  yet  she  has 
warfare  here,  between  flesh  and  spirit  within  and  foes  without ;  her 
strength,  as  Jacob's  at  Mahanaim,  is  Jesus  Christ  and  His  host  enlisted 
on  her  side  by  prayer :  whence  she  obtains  those  graces  which  raise 

the  admiration  of  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

Ver.  US  thy  ftet— rather,  thy  goings  (Psalm  17.  5).  Evident  , 
allixsioii  to  Isaiah,  53.  7 :  **  Haw  beauHful ...  are  the  feet  of  him 
.  .  .  that  pnblisheth /ftff <  "  (Shulamite,  ch.  6.  13).  ahOM  —  sandals 
are  richly-jewelled  in  the  East  (Luke,  15.  22  ;  Ephesians,  6.  15).  She 
b  evidently  **  on  the  mountains,"  whither  she  was  wafted  (ch.  6.  I9) 
aioT^e  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  who  therefore  portray  her  feet  first. 
talfllter — of  God  the  Father,  with  whom  Jesus  Christ  is  one  (Mat- 
thew, 5.  9),  •*  children  of  (the)  God  **  (of  peace,  equivalent  to  Shula- 
mite)  (Psalm  45.  10-15  »  ^  Corinthians,  6. 18),  ^  well  as  bride  of  Jesus 
Christ.  *•  Prince's,"  therefore  princely  herself,  freely  giving  the  word 
cf  life  to  others,  not  sparing  her  "  feet,"  as  in  ch.  5.  3 ;  Exodus,  12. 
iz.  To  act  on  the  offensive  is  defensive  to  ourselves.  |oint8  — 
rather,  the  rounding;  the  full  graceful  curve  of  the  hips  in  the  female 
figure ;  like  the  rounding  of  a  necklace  (as  the  Nebrtw  for  "  jewels " 
means).  Cf.  with  the  English  Version^  Ephesians,  1.  13-16;  Colos- 
sians,  2.  19.  Or,  applying  it  to  the  girdle  binding  together  the  robes 
around  the  hips  (Ephesians,  6.  14).  Cttniring  IVOrkinan  —  (Psalm  139. 
14^16  ;  Ephesians,  2.  10,  22  ;  5.  29,  30,  32).  2.  navel — rather,  girdle^ 
clasp,  called  from  a  part  of  the  person  underneath.  The  "  shoes  "  (v~ 
i)  prove  that  drrss  is  throughout  presupposed  on  all  parts  where  i'  is 
usually  worn.  She  is  *'  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband  ; "  ine 
"uncomely"  being  most  adorned  (i  Corinthians,  12.  33).  The 
girdle-dasp  was  adorned  with  red  rubies  resembling  the  "round 
goblet "  (crater  or  mixer)  of  spice-roixed  wine  (not  "  liquor ")  (ch. 
3.  2;  Isaiah,  5.  22).  The  wine  of  the  '*New  Testament  in  Hit 
blood"  (Luke,  22.  20).  The  S|>iritual  exhilaration  by  it  was  mis- 
taken for  that  caused  by  new  wine  (\cts,  2.  13-17  ;  Ephesians,  5.  18). 
belly  —  i.^.,  the  vesture  on  it.  sin  Psalm  45.  13,  I4»  gold  and 
needlework  compose  the  bride's  attire,  so  golden-coloured  **  wheat  ** 
and  white  "  lilies "  here.  The  ripe  grain,  in  token  of  harvest  joy, 
used  to  be  decorated  with  lilies ;  so  the  accumulated  spiritual  food 
(John,  6.  35  ;  12.  24)  free  from  chaff,  not  fenced  with  thorns,  but  made 
attractive  by  lilies  (believers,  ch.  2.  2  ;  Acts,  s.  46,  47 ;  5.  13,  14,  in 
common  partaking  of  it.  Associated  with  the  exhilarating  wine  cup 
(Zechariah,  9.  17),  as  here.  3.  The  daughters  of  Jerusalem  describe 
her  in  the  same  terms  as  Jesus  Christ  in  ch.  4.  5.  The  testimonies  of 
heaven  and  earth  coincide,  twine  —  faith  and  love.  4.  tOWBr  of 
ivery  —  in  ch.  4.  4,  Jesus  Christ  saith,  "  a  tower  of  David  builded  for 
an  armoury."  Strength  and  conquest  are  the  main  thought  in  His 
description ;  here,  beauty  and  polished  whiteness ;  contrast  ch.  I.  5. 
feh-poole  —  seen  by  Burckhardt,  clear  (Revelations,  22.  i),  deep, 
quiet,  and  full  (i  Corinthians,  2.  10,  15).  Heehbon  —  East  of  Jordan, 
residence  of  the  Amorite  king,  Sihon  (Numbers,  21.  25,  etc.),  after- 
ward held  by  Gad.  Bath-rabMm  —  Daughter  of  a  multitude;  a 
crowded  thoroughfare.  Her  eyes  (ch.  4.  i)are  called  by  Jesus  Christ, 
'*  doves'  eyes,"  waiting  on  Him.  But  here,  looked  on  by  the  daugh- 
ters of  Jerusalem*,  they  are  compared  to  a  placid  lake.  She  is  calm 
even  amidst  the  crowd  (Proverbs,  8.  2  ;  John,  16.  33).    noee — or, 
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face,  tower  of  Lebanon  —  a  border  fortress,  watching  the  hostile 
Damascus.  Towards  Jesus  Christ  her  face  was  full  of  holy  shame 
(ch.  4.  I,  3,  note)  ;  towards  spiritual  foes,  like  a  watchtower  (Habak- 
kuk,  2.  I ;  Mark,  13.  37  ;  Acts,  4.  13),  elevated,  so  that  she  looks  not 
up  from  earth  to  heaven,  but  down  from  heaven  to  earth.  If  we  re- 
tain "  nose,"  discernment  of  spiritual  fragrance  is  meant.  5.  upon 
thee  —  the  head-dress  **  upon  "  her.  Carmel  —  signifying  a  well^uU 
Hvated  field  (Isaiah,  35.  s).  In  ch.  5.  15,  He  is  compared  to  majestic 
Lebanon ;  she  here  to  fruitful  CarmeL  Her  head-dress  or  crown  (a 
Timothy,  4.  8  ;  I  Peter,  5.  4).  Also  the  souls  won  by  her  (i  Thessa- 
lonians,  2.  19,20),  a  token  of  her  fruitfulness.  purple  — royalty 
(Revelation,  i.  6).  As  applied  to  hair,  it  expresses  the  glossy  splend- 
our of  black  hair  (lit^^  pendulous  hear)  so  much  admired  in  the  East 
(ch.  4.  i).  Whilst  the  Xing  compares  her  hair  to  the  flowing  hair  of 
goats  (the  token  of  her  subjection),  the  daughters  of  Jerusa&m  com- 
pare it  to  ri(?^a/ purple,  galleriee  —  (so  ch.  z.  17;  ifargin;  Revela- 
tion, 21.  3).  But  Maurer  translates  here,  "  flowing  ringlets  ;"  with 
these,  as  with  thongs  (so  Lee,  from  the  Arabic,  translates  it)  *'  the 
King  is  held  "  bound  (ch.  6.  5  ;  Proverbs,  6.  25).  Her  purple  crown 
of  martyrdom  especially  captivated  the  King,  appearing  from  His 
galleries  (Acts,  7.  55,  56).  As  Sampon's  strength  was  in  his  locks 
Qudges,  16.  17).  Here  first  the  daughters  see  the  King  themselves. 
Nearer  advance  of  the  daughters  to  the  Church  (Acts,  2.  47 ;  5.  13, 
end).  Love  to  her  is  the  first  token  of  love  to  Him  (i  John,  5.  i,  end). 
delighte  —  fascinating  charms  to  them  and  to  the  King  (v.  5  ;  Isaiah, 
62.4,  Hephzi-bah).  Hereafter,  too  (Zephaniah,  3.  17;  Malachi,  3. 
12 ;  Revelation,  21.  9).  7.  palm-tree  —  (Psalm  92.  12).  The  sure 
sign  of  wa/^  ^f/ar  (Exodus,  15.  27  ;  John,  7.  38).  lustere  —  not  of 
dates,  as  Moody  Stuart  thinks.  The  parallelism  (y.  8),  "  clusters 
of  the  vine,"  shows  it  is  here  clusters  ot  grapes.  Vines  were  often 
trained  (termed  "  wedded  ")  on  other  trees.  8.  The  daughters  are  no 
longer  content  to  admire,  but  resolved  to  lay  hold  of  her  fruits,  hi^h 
those  these  be.  The  palm  stem  is  bare  for  a  great  height,  and  has  its 
crown  of  fruit-laden  boughs  at  the  summit.  It  is  the  symbol  of  tri- 
umphant joy  Qohn,  12.  13)  ;  so  hereafter  (Revelation,  7.  9).     breastS 

—  (Isaiah,  66.  ii).  the  vine  —  Jesus  Christ  (Hosea,  14.  7,  enu  ;  John, 
f5.  i).  noee  —  ije,  breath  ;  the  Holy  Ghost  breathed  into  her  nostrils 
by  Him,  whose  "mouth  is  mostswee'  "  (ch.  5.  16).  apples  —  citrons, 
off  the  tree  to  which  He  is  likened  v-'*  2.  3).    9.  rOOf  Of  thy  MOIltll 

—  thy  voice  (Proverbs,  15.  23).  beet  wIne  —  the  new  wine  of  the 
gospel  kingdom  (Mark,  14.  25),  poured  out  at  Pentecost  (Acts,  2.  4, 
I3»  17)-  for  my  oeloved  —  (ch.  4.  10).  Here  first  the  daughters  call 
Him  theirs,  and  become  one  with  the  bride.  The  steps  successively 
are  (ch.  i.  5)  where  they  misjudge  her  (ch.  3*  n)  ;  ch.  5.  8,  where  thie 
possibility  of  their  finding  Him.  before  she  regained  Him,  is  ex- 
pressed ;  ch.  5.  Q  (ch.  6.  I ;  7.  6,  9)  ;  Qohn,  4.  42).  oaueing  .  .  • 
asleep  to  epeak  —  (Isaiah,  35.  6;  Mark.  5.  19,  20;  Acts,  2.  47 ; 
Ephesians,  5.  14).  Jesus  Christ's  first  miracle  turned  water  into 
"  good  wine  kept  until  now  "  (John,  2.)  ;  just  as  the  gospel  revives 
those  asleep  and  dying  under  the  law  (Proverbs,  3i-'6 ;  Romans,  7.  9, 
ZQ,  24,  35  ;  8.  i).     la  Words  of  the  daughters  of  Jerusaleikk  and  the 
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bride,  now  united  into  one  (Acts,  4.  3a).  They  are  mentioned  again 
distinctly  (ch.  8.  4),  as  fresh  converts  were  being  added  from  among 
inquirers,  and  these  needed  to  be  charged  not  to  grieve  the  Spirit. 
his  desire  is  toward  ne  —  strong  assurance.  He  so  desires  us,  as 
to  give  us  sense  of  His  desire  toward  us  (Psalm  139.  17,  18  ;  Luke,  23. 
15  ;  Galatians,  2. 21 ;  i  John,  4.  16).  11.  Held—  the  country.  "  The 
tender  grape  (Maursr  translates,  flowers)  and  vines  *'  occurred  before 
(ch.  2.  13).  But  here  she  prepares  for  Him  all  kinds  of  fruit  old  and 
new  ;  also,  she  anticipates,  in  going  forth  to  seek  them,  communion 
with  Him  in  "loves."  " Early ^  implies  immediate  earnestness. 
"  The  villages,"  imply  distance  from  Jerusalem.  At  Stephen's  death 
the  disciples  were  scattered  from  it  through  Judea  and  Samaria, 
preaching  the  word  (Acts,  8.).  Jesus  Christ  was  with  them,  confirming 
the  word  with  miiades.  They  gathered  the  old  fruits,  of  which  Jesus 
Christ  had  sowed  the  seed  Qohn,  4.),  as  well  as  new  fruits,  lodge  — 
forsaking  home  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake  (Matthew,  19.  29).  12.  (Mark, 
I-  35  \  John,  9.  4  ;  Galatians,  6.  10).  Assurance  fosters  diligence,  not 
indolence.  13.  Maadraltes  —  Hebrew,  dudaim,  from  a  root,  meaning 
to  love;  love-apples,  supposed  to  exhilarate  the  spirits  and  excite  love. 
Only  here  and  Genesis,  30.  i4-i6.  Atropa  mandtagora  of  Linnaeus  ;  its 
leaves  like  lettuce,  but  dark  men,  flowers  purple,  root  forked,  fruit 
of  the  size  of  an  apple,  ruddy  and  sweet-smelling,  gathered  in  the 
wheat-harvest,  t>.,  in  May.  (Mariti,  ii.  195.)  gafes  —  the  entrance 
to  the  kiosk  or  summer-house.  Love  "  lays  up  the  best  of  every- 
thing for  the  person  beloved  (i  Corinthians,  10.  31 ;  Philippians,  3. 8  ; 
I  Peter,  4.  1 1),  thereby  reall]^  though  unconsciously,  laying  up  for  it- 
self (I  Timothy,  6.  18,  19). 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

Ver.  1-14.  X.  He  had  been  a  brother  already.  Why,  then,  this 
prayer  here  ?  It  refers  to  the  time  after  His  resurrection,  when  the 
previ'^us  outward  intimacy  with  ^im  was  no  longer  allowed,  but  it 
was  implied,  it  should  be  renewed  at  the  second  coming  (John,  20. 
17) ;  for  this  the  Church  here  prays  ;  meanwhile  she  enjoys  inward 
roiritual  communion  with  Him.  The  last  who  ever  "  kissed  "  T^ut 
Christ  on  earth  was  the  traitor  Judas.  The  bride's  return  with  the 
King  to  her  mother's  house  answers  to  Acts,  8.  25,  after  the  mission 
to  Samaria.  The  rest  spoken  of  (v.  4)  answers  to  Acts,  9.  31.  that 
SSOlced  .  .  .  mother  —  a  brother  bom  of  the  same  mother;  the 
closest  tie.  2.  Her  desire  to  bring  Him  into  her  home  circle  (John, 
I.  41).  who  IVOSid  instruct  me  —  rather, "  thou  wouldst  instruct  me," 
fM.,  how  I  might  best  please  thee  (Isaiah,  il.  2,  3  ;  50.  4  ;  Luke,  12. 
12;  John,  14.  26;  16.  13).  spiced  wine  —  seasoned  with  aromatic 
perfumes.  Jesus  Christ  ought  to  have  our  choicest  gifts.  Spices  are 
never  introduced  in  the  Song  in  His  absence  ;  therdfore  the  time  of 
His  return  from  "  the  mountain  of  spices "  (v.  14)  is  contemplated. 
The  cup  of  betrothal  was  given  by  Him  at  the  last  supper ;  the  cup 
of  marriage  shall  be  presented  by  her  at  His  return  (Matthew,  sow 
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29).  Till  then  the  believer  often  cannot  feel  toward,  or  speak  of  Him, 
as  he  would  wish.  3,  4.  The  "  left  an^  right  hand/'  etc.,  occurred 
only  once  actually  (ch.  2.  6),  and  here  optatively.  Only  at  His  first 
manifestation  did  the  Church  palpably  embrace  Him  ;  at  His  second 
coming  there  shall  be  again  sensible  communion  with  Him.  The 
rest  in  v,  4,  which  is  a  spiritual  realization  of  the  wish  in  v,  3  (i  Peter, 

1.  8).  and  the  charge  not  to  disturb  it  dose  the  1st,  2d,  and  4th,  can- 
ticles ;  not  the  3d,  as  the  Bridegroom  there  takes  charge  Himself;  nor 
the  5  th,  as,  if  repose  formed  its  close,  we  might  mistake  the  present 
state  for  our  rest.  The  broken,  longing  close,  like  that  of  the  whole 
Bible  (Revelation,  22.  20),  reminds  us  we  are  to  be  waiting  for  a 
Saviour  to  come.    On  *'  daughters  of  Jerusalem,"  see  note,  ch.  7.  la 

Canticle  V. —  Ch.  viii.  5-14. —  From  the  Call  of  the- Gentiles 
TO  THE  Close  of  Revelation.  5.  Who  is  this  —  Words  of  the 
daughters  of  Jerusalem,  i^e.^  the  churches  of  Judea ;  referring  to  Paul, 
on  his  return  from  Arabia  ("  the  wilderness  "),  whither  he  had  gone 
after  conversion  (Galatians,  1. 15-24).  I  raised  thee  .  . .  She  . .  .  Dare 
thee  — (Acts,  26.  14-16).  The  first  words  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  bride, 
since  her  going  to  the  garden  of  nuts  (ch.  6.  9,  10) ;  so  His  appearance 
to  Paul  is  the  only  one  since  His  ascension  ;  v.  13  is  not  an  addiess 
of  Him  as  visible;  her  reply  implies  He  is  not  visible  (i  Corinthians, 

15.  8).    Spiritually,  she  was  found  in  the  moral  wilderness  (Ezekiel, 

16.  5  ;  Hosea,  13.  5)  ;  but  now  she  is  "  coming  up  from  "  it  (Jeremiah, 

2.  2 ;  Hosea,  2.  14),  especially  in  the  last  stage  of  her  journey,  her 
conscious  weakness  casting  itself  the  more  wholly  on  Jesus  Christ  (2 
Corinthians,  12.  9).  "  Raised "  (Ephe^ns,  2.  1-7).  Found  ruined 
under  the  forbidden  tree  (Genesis  3.);  restored  imder  the  shadow  of 
Jesus  Christ  crucified, . the  "green  tree"  (Luke,  23.  31),  fruit  "bear- 
ing" by  the  cross  (Isaiah,  53.  11 ;  John,  12.  24).  Born  again  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  "  there  "  (Ezekiel,  16  3-6).  In  this  verse,  her  dependence^ 
in  the  similar  verse,  ch.  3.  6,  etc..  His  omnipotence  to  support  her^  are 
brought  out  (Deuteronomy,  33.  26).  6.  Implying  approaching  absence 
of  the  Bridegroom.  GOal  —  having  her  name  or  likeness  engraven  on 
it  His  Holy  Priesthood  also  in  heaven  (Exodus,  28.  6  12,  15-30; 
Hebrews,  4.  14) ;  "  his  heart "  there  answering  to  "  thine  heart"  here, 
and  "  two  shoidders  "  to  "  arm."  {(ZL  Jeremiah,  22.  24,  with  Ha^gai, 
2.  23).  By  the  Holy  Ghost  (Ephcoians,  i.  13,  14).  As  in  v,  5,  she 
was  "leaning"  on  him,  f>.,  her  aim  on  His  arm^  her  head  on  His 
bosom;  so  she  prays  now  that  before  they  part,  her  impression  may  be 
engraven  both  on  Hio  hearty  and  His  arm^  answering  to  His  love  and 
His /<?w<r  (Psalm  77.  15  ;  see  Genesis,  38,  18;  Isaiah,  62.  3).  love  is 
strong  as  death  —  (Acts,  21.  13  :  Romans,  8.  35-39;  Revelation,  is. 
II).  This  their  love  unto  death  flows  from  His  (John,  10. 15  ;  15. 13). 
Jealousy  . .  .  the  Qrave  —  Zealous  love,  jealous  of  all  that  would  come 
Detween  the  soul  and  Jesus  Christ  (i  Kings,  19.  10 ;  Psalm  106.  30^ 
31 ;  Luke,  9.  60 ;  14.  26 ;  i  Corinthians,  16.  22).  oruel —  rather,  tof* 
yielding,  hard :  as  the  fjravc  will  not  let  go  those  whom  it  once  holds 
(John,  10.  28).  a  most  vehement  flame— ^V.,  the  fire-ftame  of  Je* 
itovah  (Psalm  80.  16 ;  Isaiah,  6.  6).  No  where  else  is  GocTs  name 
found  in  the  Song.  The  zeal  that  burnt  in  Jesus  Christ  (Psalm  69.  9 . 
Luke.  12.  49.  50)  kindled  in  His  foUow*»r«  { V*.  o  «  .  Romans,  15^ 
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30:  fnilippians,  2.  17).  7.  waters — in  contrast  with  the  "coals  of 
fire  "  (v.  6 ;  I  Kings,  18.  33-38).  Persecutions  (Acts,  8.  l)  cann*t 
quench  love  (Hebrews,  10.  34;  Revelation,  12.  15,  16).  Our  many 
provocations  have  not  quenched  His  love  (Romans,  8.  33-39).  if  •  •  • 
five  all  the  tUbstaBCe  . . .  contemned  —  nothing  short  of  Jesus 
Christ  Himself^  not  even  heaven  without  Him,  can  satisfy  the  saint 
(Philippians,  3. 8).  Satan  offers  the  world,  as  to  Jesus  Christ  (Matthew. 
4.  8),  so  to  the  saint,  in  vain  (i  John,  2. 15-17 ;  5.  4).  Nothing  but  our 
love  in  turn  can  satisfy  Him  (i  Corinthians,  13.  1-3).  8.  The  Gentile 
Church  (Ezekiel.  16.  48).  "We."  i>.,  the  Hebrew  Church,  which 
heretofore  admitted  Gentses  to  communion,  only  by  becoming  Judaic 
proselyUs.  Now  first  idolatrous  Gentiles  are  admitted  directly  (Acts, 
II.  17-26).  Generally,  the  saint's  anxiety  for  other  souls  (Mark,  5.  19 ; 
John,  4.  28,  29).  no  breaste  —  neither  faith  or  love  as  yet  (note,  ch. 
4.  5).  which  '*  come  by  hearing "  of  Him  who  first  loved  us.  Not 
yet  fit  to  be  His  bride,  and  mother  of  a  spiritual  offspring,  what 
ehall  we  do  —  the  chief  question  in  the  early  Church  at  the  first 
council  (Acts,  15.).  How  shall  "  the  elder  brother  "  treat  the  "  younger," 
already  received  by  the  Father?  (Luke,  15.  25-32).  Generally  (2 
Samuel,  15.  15  ;  John,  9.  4 ;  Acts,  9.  6 ;  Galatians,  6.  10).  in  the 
day . . .  epoken  Ibr  -^  t>.,  when  she  shall  be  sought  in  marriage 
(Judges,  14.  7),  vfs.,  by  Jesus  Christ,  the  heavenly  bridegroom.  9. 
wall . . .  door  —  the  very  terms  employed  as  to  the  Gentile  question 
(Acts,  14.  27  ;  Ephesians,  2.  14).  if  she  be  a  wall  in  Zion,  founded 
on  Jesus  Chnst  (l  Corinthians,  3.  Ii),  we  will  not  *'  withstand  God" 
(Acts,  IX.  17  ;  15. 8-11).  But  if  so,  we  must  not  "build"  (Acts,  15. 
14-17)  on  Ler  "  wood,  hay,  stubble,'*  (i  Corinthians,  3.  12),  f  .^.,  Jewish 
rites,  etc.,  bnt  "  a  palace  of  silver,"  f>.,  all  the  highest  privileges  of 
church  communion  (Galatians,  2.  11-18 ;  Ephesians,  2. 11-22).  Image 
from  the  splendid  turrets  "built "  on  the  "  walls  "  of  Jerusalem,  and 
flanking  the  **  door  "  or  gateway.  The  Gentile  Church  is  the  "  door," 
the  tjrpe  of  catholic  accessibleness  (i  Corinthians,  16.  9) ;  but  it  must 
be  not  a  mere  thoroughfare,  but  furnished  with  a  wooden  frame  work, 
so  as  not  merely  to  admit,  but  also  to  safely  enclose  ;  cedar  is  frag- 
rant, beautiful,  and  enduring.  10.  The  Gentile  Church's  joy  at  its 
free  admission  to  gospel  privileges  (Acts,  15.  30,  31).  She  is  one  wall 
in  the  spiritual  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Hebrew  Church  is  the 
other :  Jesus  Christ,  the  common  foundation,  joins  them  (Ephesians, 
2.  1 1-22).  breasts  . . .  towers  —  alluding  to  the  silver  palace,  which 
the  bridal  virgins  proposed  to  build  on  her  (t/.  9).  "  Breasts  "  of  con- 
solation (Isaiah,  60.  11)  ;  faith  and  love  (l  Thessalonians,  5.  8) :  op- 
posed to  her  picnious  state,  "  no  breasts  "  (t^.  8  ;  2  Thessalonians,  i. 
3).  Thus  Ezclclel,  z6.'46,  61,  was  fulfilled,  both  Samaria  and  the  Gen- 
tiles being  joined  to  the  Jewish  gospel  Church.  favOUr  —  rather, 
peace.  The  Gei  •i«>  Church  too  is  become  the  Shulamite  (ch.  6.  13), 
or/ro/'^-enjoying  u^iae  of  Solomon,  i.e.,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Prince  of 
Peace  (Romans,  5, 1 ;  Ephesians,  2.  14).  Reject  not  those  whom  God 
accepts  (Numbers,  ii.  28 ;  Luke,  9.  49  ;  Acts,  15.  8,  9).  Rather,  sup- 
eradd to  such  every  aid  and  privilege  (i/.  9).  ii.  The  joint-Church 
speaks  of  Jesus  Christ's  vineyard.  Transferance  of  it  from  the  Jews, 
who  rendered  not  the  fruits,  as  is  implied  by  the  silence  respecting 
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any  to  the  Gentiles  (Matthew,  21.  33-43)-  Baal-haHKNI  —  equivalent 
to  iAe  owner  of  a  multitude  :  so  Israel  in  Solomon's  days  (l  Kings,  4. 
ao):  so  Isaiah,  5.  i,  "a  very  fruitful  hill ;"  abounding  in  privileges^ 
as  in  number i,  thOU8and  pfeces  —  vi%.^  silverlings,  or  shekels.  The 
vineyard  had  looo  vines  probably :  a  vine  at  a  silverling,  (Isaiah,  7. 
36),  referring  to  the  passage.  12.  "  Mine,"  by  grant  of  the  true  Sol- 
omon. Not  merely  *'  let  out  to  keepers,"  as  in  the  Jewish  dispensa- 
tion of  worksy  but  **  mine  "  by  erace.  This  is  **  before  me,"  «>.,  in  my 
fower,  [Maurer.]  But  though  no  longer  under  constraint  of  "  keep- 
ing "  the  law  as  a  mere  letter  and  covenant  of  works,  love  to  Jesus 
Christ  will  constrain  her  the  more  freely  tp  render  all  to  Solomon 
(Romans,  8.  2-4 ;  i  Corinthians,  6.  20 ;  Galatians,  5.  13 ;  I  Peter,  2. 
16),  after  having  paid  what  justice  and  His  will  require  should  be 
paid  to  others  (i  Corinthians,  7.  29-31;  9.  14).  "Before  me  "may 
also  mean  "  I  will  never  lose  si^ht  of  it  "  (contrast  ch.  16}.  [Moody 
Stuart.]  She  will  not  keep  it  for  herself,  though  so  freely  given  tc 
her,  but  for  his  use  and  glory  (Luke,  19.  13 ;  Romans,  6.  15  ;  14.  7-9 ; 
I  Corinthians,  12.  7).  Or  the  "  two  hundred  "  may  mean  a  double 
tithe  (two-tenths  of  the  whole)  paid  back  by  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  re- 
ward of  grace  for  our  surrender  of  all  (the  thousand)  to  Him  (Gala- 
tians, 6.  7 ;  Hebrews,  6.  10) ;  then  she  and  "  those  that  keep  "  are 
the  same.  [Adelaide  Newton.]  But  Jesus  Christ  pays  back  not 
merely  two  tithes,  but  His  all  for  our  all  (i  Corinthians,  3.  21-23).  I3- 
Jesus  Christ's  address  to  her  ;  now  no  longer  visibly  present.  Once 
she  "  had  not  keot  "  her  vineyard  (ch.  I.  6) ;  now  she  "  dwells  "  in  it, 
not  as  its  owner,  but  its  superintendent  under  Jesus  Christ,  with  vine- 
dressers ("companions")  ex.  gr.  Paul,  etc.,  (Acts,  15.  25,  26)  under 
her  (v.  II.  12) ;  these  ought  to  obey  her,  when  she  obeys  Jesus  Christ. 
Her  voice  in  prayer  and  praise  is  to  be  heard  continually  by  Jesus 
Christ,  if  her  voice  before  men  is  to  be  effective  (ch.  2.  14,  end  ;  Acts, 
5.  4 ;  13.  2,  3).  14.  (See  note,  ch.  2.  17).  As  she  began  with  longing 
for  His  first  coming  (ch.  I.  2),  so  she  ends  with  praying  for  His  second 
coming  Psalm  130.  6 ;  Philippians,  3.  20,  21;  Revelations,  22.  20). 
Moody  Stuart  makes  the  roe-upon-spices  to  be  the  musk-deer.  As 
there  are  four  gardens,  so  four  mountains,  which  form  not  mere  images, 
as  Gilead.  Carmel,  etc.,  but  part  of  the  structure  of  the  song,  (i.) 
Bether  or  division  (ch.  2.  17).  God's  justice  diinding  us  from  God; 
(2.)  Those  "  of  leopards  "  (ch.  4.  8),  sin,  the  world,  and  Satan  ;  (3.) 
That  "  of  myrrh  and  aloes  "  (ch.  4.  6,  14),  the  sepulchre  of  Calvary ; 
(4.)  Those  ••  of  spices,"  here  answering  to  "  the  hill  of  frankincense  " 
(ch.  4.  6),  where  His  soul  was  for  the  three  days  of  His  death,  and 
heaven,  where  He  is  a  High  Priest  now,  offering  incense  for  us  on  the 
fragrant  mountain  of  His  own  finished  work  (Hebrews,  4.  14  ;  7.  25  ; 
Revelation,  8.  3,  4)  ;  thus  He  surmounts  the  other  three  mountains, 
God's  justice,  our  sin,  death.  The  mountain  of  spices  is  as  much 
greater  than  our  sins,  as  heaven  is  higher  than  earth  (Psalm  103.  11). 
The  abrupt  unsatisfied  close  with  the  yearning  prayer  for  His  visible 
coming  shews  that  the  marriage  in  future,  and  that  to  wait  eagerly  for 
u  IS  OUT  imc  attitude  (i  Corinthians,  i.  7  ;  i  Thessalonians,  I.  10 ; 
Titus,  a.  13 ;  2  Peter,  3.  12). 
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754  B.C.  The  chapters  1.-5.  Dclong  to  the  closing  year  of  that  reign;  not,  a» 
■ome  think,  to  Jotham*s  reign  ;  in  the  reign  of  the  latter  he  seems  to  nave  exer- 
dsed'htt  office  only  orally,  and  not  to  have  left  any  record  of  his  prophecies,  be- 


came they  were  not  intended  for  all  ages.  Chs.  z.-«.  and  6.  are  all  that  was  de* 
nnied  for  the  church  universal  of  the  prophecies  of  the  first  twenty  years  of  hiF 
^cc.    New  histcmcal  epochs,  such  as  occurred  in  the  reigns  of  Anaz  and  Hese- 


?. 


Idah,  when  the  affairs  of  Israel  became  interwoven  with  those  of  the  Asiatic  em 
pires,  are  marked  by  prophetic  writings.  The  prophets  had  now  to  interpret  th# 
jodgncnts  of  the  Loni,  so  as  to  make  the  people  conscious  of  His  punkive  justice, 
as  also  of  Hb  mercy.  Chs.  7.-X0. 4,  belong  to  the  rei^n  of  Ahaz.  Chs.  36.-39 
are  historical,  reaching  to  the  fifteenth  year  of  Hezekiah  ;  probably^  chs.  zo.-ia, 
and  all  froip  ch.  13.  to  a6.,  inclusive,  belong  to  the  same  reign  :  the  historical  sec- 
tion being  appended  to  fiicilitate  the  right  understanding  of  these  prophecies ; 
thus  we  have  Isaiah's  office  extending  from  about  760  to  713  B.  C,  forty-seven 

Ban.  Tradition  (Talmiul)  represents  him  as  having  oeen  sawn  asunder  by 
anaaseh  with  a  wooden  saw,  for  having  said  that  he  had^  seen  Jehovah  (Ex.  33. 
ao;  a  K.  ai.  17  ;  Heb.  zi.  37).  a.  Chr.  3a.  32,  seemfc  to  imply,  that  Isaiah  sur- 
vived Hezekiah:  but  ^*  first  and  last*'  is^  not  added,  as  in  3  Chr.  a6.  aa,  which 
makes  it  possible  that  his  history  of  Hezekiah  was  only  carried  up  to  a  certain 
point,  xhe  second  p*rt.  chs.  40.-66.,  containing  complaints  of  gross  idolatry, 
needs  not  to  be  restricted  to  Manasseh's  reign,  but  is  Hpplicable  to  previous  reigns. 
At  the  accession  of  Manasseh  he  would  be  eighty-four,  and  if  he  prophesied  for 
'  (ht  jeacn  afterwards,  he  must  have  endured  martyrdom  at  ninety-two  :  So 
~ea  prpphesied  for  sixty  years.  And  Eastern  tradition  reports  that  he  lived  to 
Tne  conclusive  argument  against  the  traditiun  is  that,  accordihg  to  the^  ih- 
acription,  all  Isatah*s  prophicies  are  included  in  the  time  from  Uzziah  to  Hezekiah; 
md  the  internal  evid  ence  accords  with  thu. 

His  WIFE  is  called  the  fr^ktttu^  i.  r.,  endowed,  as  Miriam,  with  a  prophetic 
pfu 

His  CHILDREN  were  const  deted  by  him  as  not  belonging  merely  to  himself ; 
lb  their  names.  Shear -jashub,  **  the  remnant  shall  return,"  andMaher-shalal-hash- 
haz,  **speedingr  to  the  spoil,  he  ha«steth  to  the  prey,"  the  two  chief  points  of  his 
pfwhecies  are  intimated  to  the  people,  the  Judgments  of  the  Lord  on  the  people 
and  the  worid.  and  yet  His  mercy  to   the  elect. 

His  GARMENT  of  sackcloth  (ch.  ao.  2>,  too,  was  a  silent  preaching  by  fact ;  he 
appears  as  the  embodiment  of  that  repentance  which  he  taught. 

His  HISTORICAL  WORKS.— History,  as  written  by  the  prophets,  is  retro- 
'reited  prophecy.  As  the  pa^t  and  future  alike  proceed  from  the  essence  of  God, 
tt  inspired  insteht  into  the  past  implies  an  insignt  into  the  future,  and  riV^vrr***. 
Hence  most  of  the  Old  Tesument  histories  are  written  by  prophets,  and  are 
oused  with  their  writings  ;  the  Chronicles  beingt  not  so  classed,  cannot  have  been 
yntten  by  them,  but  are  taken  from  historical  monographies  of  theirs ;  #.  ^.» 
Iniah  s  life  of  Uzaah,  a  Chronicles  iif>.  aa  :  also  of  Hezekiah,  a  Chronicles  3a.  3a; 
«f  these  latter  all  that  was  important  for  all  ages  has  been  preserved  to  us,  whilst 
Iha  rest,  which  was  local  and  temporary,  has  been  lott. 
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The  INSCRIPTION  (ch.  z.  i)  applies  to  the  whole  book,  and  implies  that 
Isaiah  is  the  author  of  the  second  part  chs.  40.-69),  a?  well  as  of  the  nrst.    Nor 
do  the  words,  ^^concemine  Judah  and  Jerusalem,    oppose  the  idea  that  the  in- 
scription applies  to  the  wnole :  for  whatever  he  says  against  other  nations,  he 
says  on  account  of  their  rela^on  to  Judah.    So  the  inscription  of  Amos,  **  con- 
cerning Israel^*  though  several  orophecies  follow  against  foreign  nations.  Ewald 
maintains  that  chs.  40.-66,  thougn  spurious,  were  subjoined  to  the  previous  por- 
tion, in  order  to  preserve  the  former.    But  it  is  untrue,  that  the  first  portion  is  un- 
connected with  tnose  chapters.     The  former  ends  with  the  Babylonian  exile  ch.) 
ag.  6),  the  latter  begins  with  the  coming  redcmptioli  from  it.    The  portion,  chs. 
40.-46,  has  no  heading  of  its  own,  a  proof  that  It  is  closely  connected  with  what 
prc(^es,  and  falls  under  the  general  heading  in  ch.  x.  z.    ^ose^hus^Antig^  iz.  z. 
sec.  z,  9. savs  that  Cyrus  was  induced  by  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  (ch.  44.  28;  45. 
z,  zs)  to  aicl  the  Jews  in  returning  and  rebuilcling  the  temple.    Ezra  z.  confirms 
this ;  Cyrus  in  his  edict  there  plainly  refers  to  the  prophecies  in  the  second  por- 
tion, which  assign  the  kingdoms  to  him  from  Jehovah,  and  the  duty  of  rebuiloing 
the  temple.    Probably  he  tobk  from  them   his  historical  name  Cyrus  {Coresk). 
Moreover,  subsequent  prophets  imitate  this  second portioUy  which  u^nr/i/^  assigns 
to  later  time ;  ^i^.,cf.  Jer.   50.   51,  with   Isaiah*s  predictions  against  Babylon. 
^  The  Holy  one  of  Israel,"  occurin^r  but  three  times  elsewhere  in  the  O.  T.,  is  a 
fevourite  expression  in  the  second,  as  in  the  fir6t  |>ortion  of  Isaiah :  it  expresses 
God's  covenant  faithfulness  in  fulfilling  the  prombes  therein:  Jeremiah  borrows 
the  ejcpresdon  from  him.    Also  Ecclus,  48.  aa.  85  0*  comforted"),  quotes  ch.  40. 
z,  as  Isaiah's.    Luke,  4.  Z7,  quotes  ch.  6z.  z,  2,  as  Isaiah's,  and  as  read  as  such 
by  Jesus  Christ  in  the  synagogue.  ...  .         . 

TTie  DEFINITENESS  ot  the  prophecies  is  striking  :  As  in  the  second  portzon 
of  Isaiah,  so  in  Micah  4.  8-10,  the  Babylonian  exile,  and  the  deliverance  from  it, 
are  foretold  150  years  before  any  hostilities  had  arisen  between  Babylon  and  Judah. 
On  the  other  hand,  all  the  prophets  who  foretell  the  Assyrian  invasion,  coincide 
in  stating  that  Judah  shoula  be  delivered  from  «/,  not  by  Egyptian  aid,  but 
directly  by  the  Lord.  Again  Jeremiah,  in  the  height  of  the  Chaudean  prosperity, 
foretold  its  conquest  by  the  Medes.  who  should  enter  Babylon  through  the  dry 
bed  of  the  Euphrates  on  a  night  of  general  revelry.  No  human  calculation  could 
have  discovered  the  .e  facts.  Eichom  terms  these  prophecies  "  veiled  historical 
descriptions,"  recognizing  in  spite  of  himself  that  they  are  morJs  than  general 
poetical  fancies.  Isaiah  53,  was  certainly  written,  ages  before  the  Messiah,  yet  it 
minutely  portrays  His  sufferings ;  these  cannot  be  Jewish  inventions,  for  the 
Jews  looked  for  a  reigning^  not  a  suffering  Messiah. 

Rationalists  are  so  far  right  that  THE  PROPHECIES  ARE  ON  A  GEN- 
ER AL  BASIS  whereby  they  are  distinguished  from  soothsaying.     They  rest  on 
the  essential  idea  of  God.     The  prophets,  penetiaied  by  this  inner  knowledge  of 
His  character,  became  conscious  of  the  eternal  laws  by  which  the  world  is^ov- 
emed:    that  sin  is  man^s  ruin,  and  must  be  followed  by  judgment,  but  that  God*s 
covenant  m^rcy  to  His  elect  is  unchangeable.      Without  prophetism,  the   elect 
remnant  would  have  decreased,  and  even   God's  judgments  would  have  missed 
their  end,  by  not  being  recognized  as  such:     they  would  have  been  unmeaning, 
isolated  facts.     Babylon  was  in  Isaiah's  days  under  Assyria  ;  it  had  tried  a  revolt 
unsuccessfully:    but  the  elements  of  its  subsequent  success  and  greatness  were 
then  existing.     The  Holy  Ghost  enlightened   his  natural  powers  to  discern  this  its 
rise ;  and  his  spiritual  faculties,  to  foresee  its  fall,  the  sure  consequence,  in  God's 
eternal  law,  of  the  pride  which  Pagan  success  generates— and  also  Judah 's restora- 
tion, as  the  covenant  people,  with  whom  God,  according  to  His  essential  character, 
would  not  be  wroth  forever.     True  conversion   is  the    prophet's  grand  remedy 
against  all  evils:    in  this  alone  consists  his  politics.     Rebuke,  threatening,  and 
promise  re^ulariy  succeed  one  another.     The  idea  at  the  basis  of  all  is  in  ch.  a&i 
7-0;   Leviticus  xo.  3 :  Amos  3.  2. 

The  USE  OF  TkE  PRESENT  AND  PRETERITE  m  prophecy  is  no  proof 
that  the  author  is  later  than  Isaiah.  For  seers  view  the  future  as  present,  and 
indicate  what  is  ideally  past,  not  really  past ;  seeing  things  in  the  light  of  God^ 
who  '*  calls  the  things  that  are  not  as  though  they  were."  Moreover,  as  in  tookinff 
from  a  height  on  a  landscape,  hills  seem  close  together  which  are  really  wide  apart, 
so,  in  events  foretold,  the  order^  succession^  zuA  grouping  are  presented,  but  the 
intervals  oitime  are  overlooked.  The  time^  however,  is  sometimes  marked  (Jere- 
miah a^  Z2  •  Daniel  o.  36).  Thus  the  deliverance  from  Babylon,  and  that  effected 
by  Mei'iah'are  in  rapid  transition  grouped  together  by  THE  LAW  OF  PRO- 
PlIETIO  SUGGESTION;  yet  no  prophet  so  confounds  the  two  as  to  maka 
Messiah  the  leader  of  Israel  from  Babylon.     To  the  prophet  there  was  probably  no 
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doable  mbsc  ;  Init  to  lilt  spirftiial  eye  the  two  events,  thouijfa  dbtinct,  Uy  to  near, 
■ad  were  S0  anaiomUy^  tnat  he  could  not  separate  them  in  description  without 
onlaithiiBlness  to  tne  picture  presented  before  him.  The  more  remote  and  anti- 
typical  event,  however,  v/x.,  Messiah's  coining,  is  that  to  which  he  always 
hastens,  and  which  he  describes  with  far  more  minuteness,  than  he  does  the  nearer 
type  ;  t.g-y  Cyrus  (cf.  ch.  45.  z  with  t,-\).  In  some  cases  he  takes  his  stand  in  the 
msdst  of  events  between  (r.  £.)  the  humiliation  of  Tesus  Christ,  which  he  views  as 
/ast^  and  His  glorification,  v&yet  to  comt^  using  tne  future  tensie  as  to  the  latter 
(cf.  ch.  53.  4-9  with  zo-13).  ^tark!l  of  the  time  of  events  are  given  sparingly  in  the 
prophets :  yet,  as  to  Messiah,  definitely  enough  to  create  the  general  expectation 
•f  Him  at  the  time  that  He  was  in  fact  born. 

The  CHALD^'EI  )MS  alleged  against  the  genuineness  of  the  second  portion  of 
Isaiah,  are  found  more  in  the  first  and  undoubted  portion.  They  occur  in  all  the 
Old  Testament,  especiallv  in  the  poetical  partx,  which  prefer  unusual  expressions, 
and  are  due  to  the  iact  taat  the  patriarchs  were  surrounded  by  Chaldee-spesdung 
people :  and  in  Isaiah's  time  a  few  Chaldee  words  had  crept  in  from  abroad. 

His  SYMBOLS  are  few  and  simple,  and  his  poetical  images  correct ;  in  the 
prophets,  during  and  after  the  exile,  the  reverse  holds  good  ;  Haggai  and  Malachi 
are  not  exceptions ;  for,  though  void  of  bold  images,  their  style,  unlike  Isaiah ^s, 
rises  little  above  prose  :  a  clear  proof  that  our  Isaiah  was  long  before  the  exile. 

Of  ViSIONS,  strictly  so  called,  he  has  but  one,  that  in  ch.  6.:  even  it  is  more 
simple  tham  those  in  later  prophets.  But  he  often  gives  Signs,  t .  «.,  a  present 
fact  as  pledge  of  a  more  distant  future ;  God  condescending  to  the  feebleness  of 

The  VA^IEJtiES  fw  HIS  STYLE  do  not  prove  spuriousness,  but  that  he 
varied  his  style  with  his  subject.  The  second  portion  is  not  so  much  addressed  to 
his  contemporaries,  as  to  the  future  people  of  the  Lord,  the  elect  remnant,  puri- 
fied by  the  previous  judgments.  Hence  its  tenderness  of  style,  and  frequent 
repetitions  (ch.  40.  z>:  lor  comforting  exhortation  uses  many  words ;  so  also  the 
many  epithets  addea  to  the  name  of  God,  intended  as  stays  whereon  faith  nfiay 
rest  for  comfort,  so  as  not  to  despair.  In  both  portions  alike  there  are  peculian- 
ties  characteristic  of  Isaiah  ;  g.  g.y  '*  to  be  called  "  equivalent  to  to  bt:  the  repe- 
tition of  the  same  words,  instead  of  synonyms,  in  the  parallel  members  of  verses  j 
the  interspersing  of  hb  prophesies  with  nymns  :  "  the  remnant  of  olive  trees." 
ike,  for  the  remnant  of  people  who  have  escaped  God^s  judgments.  Also  cf.  ch. 
65.  as  with  XI.  6. 

The  CHRONOLOGIGAL  ARRANGEMENT  favours  th.  opinion,  that  Isaiah 
himself  collected  his  prophecies  into  the  volume  ;  not  He/ekiah^s  men.  as  the 
Taimud  guesses  firom  Pro.  95.  i.  Ail  the  portions,  the  dates  of  which  can  be 
ascertained,  stand  in  the  right  plaee  :  except  a  few  instances,  where  propheciesof 
similar  contents  are  placed  tc^ether :  with  the  termination  of  the  Assyrian  inva- 
sion (chs.  ^6.-39.),  terminated  the  public  life  of  Isaiah.  The  second  part  is  his 
prophetic  legacy  to  the  small  band  of  the  faithful,  analogous  to  the  last  speeches 
•f  Moses,  and  of  Jesus  Christ  to  His  chosen  disciples. 

The  EXPECTATION  OF  MESSIAH  is  so  strong  in  Isaiah^  that  Jerome  ad 
Paulinum  calls  his  book,  not  a  prophecy,  but  the  rotptl'  ^*  He  is  not  so  much.\ 
prophet  as  an  evangelist."     Messian  was  already  shadowed  forth  in  Gen.  ^9.  10 
as  the  Shiloh  or /raM^vrVmr .' also  Ps.   a.,  4^.,  79.,    110.    Isaiah  brings  it  out 
more  definitely  ;  and.  whereas  they  dwelt  on  His  kingly  office,  Isaiah  aevelopes 
most  His  priestly  and  prophetic  office  ;  Ps.  110.  also  had  set  forth  His  priesthood, 
but  His  kingiy^  rather  than,  as  Isaiah,  His  tuffering  priesthood.     The  latter  is 
especially  dwelt  on  in  the  second  part,  addressed  to  ih*  faithful  elect :  whereas, 
the  first  part,  addressed  to  the  whole  people ^  dwells  on  Messiah's  glory y  the  anti- 
dote to  tne  feazs  which  then  filled  the  people,  and  the  assurance  that  the  kingdom 
of  God,  then  rcpwotsd  by  Judah,  would  not  be  overwhelmed  by  the  surround 
lag  aatiotta* 

,  His  STYLE  (HENGSTENBERG,  Ckristol  x )  is  simple  and  sublime ;  in 
imaccrr,  intermediate  between  the  poverty  of  Jeremiah  and  the  exuberance  of 
EaeKieL    He  shows  his  command  of  it  in  varying  it  10  suit  his  subject. 

The  FORM  is  mostly  that  of  Hebrew  poetical  parallelism^  with,  however,  a 
fieedoB  unahackled  by  undue  restrictions. 

JUDAH,  the  less  apostate  people,  rather  than  Israel,  was  the  subject  of  his 
piophesies:  his  residence  was  mostly  ^t  Jerusalem.  On  his  praises,  see  Ecdea- 
usticus  48.  99-35.    Christ  and  the  apostles  quote  no  prophet  so  frequently. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Yer.  1-31.  i.  The  General  Title  or  Programme,  applying  to 
the  entire  book;  this  discountenances  the  Talmud-tradition,  that  he 
was  sawn  asunder  by  Manasseh.  Isaiah — equivalent  to,  **  The  Lerd 
shall  save  :"*  significant  of  the  subject  of  his  prophecies.  On  "vision," 
see  I  Samuel,  9.  9 ;  Numbers,  32.  6  ;  and  my  Introduction,  Jadah  and 
Jenisalen  —  Other  nations  are  also  the  subjects  of  his  prophecif«; 
but  only  in  their  relation  to  the  Tews  (chs.  13-23.) ;  so  auso  the  ten 
tribes  of  Israel  are  introduced  only  in  the  same  relation  (chs.  7-9^), 
Jerusalem  is  particularly  specified,  being  the  site  of  the  temple,  and 
the  centre  of  the  theocracy,  and  the  future  throne  of  Messiah  (Psalm 
48.  2,  3.  9 ;  Jeremiah,  3.  17).  Jesus  Christ  is  the  "  Lion  of  the  tribft 
of  Judah"  (Revelation,  5.  5).  >  Uzziah  —called  also  Azariah  (2  Kings, 
14.  21 ;  2  Chronicles,  26.).  The  Old  Testament  prophecies  spiritually 
interpret  the  histories,  as  the  New  Testament  Epistles  interpret  the 
Gospek  and  Actsi  Studv  them  together,  to  see  their  spiritual  rela- 
tions. Isaiah  prophesied  lor  only  a  few  years  before  Uzziah's  death ; 
but  his  prophecies  of  that  period  (chs.  1-6)  apply  to  Jotham's  reign 
also,  in  which  he  probably  wrote  none ;  for  en.  7  enters  immediately 
on  Ahaz'  reign,  after  Uzziah  in  ch.  6  ;  the  prophecies  under  Hezekiah 
follow  next.  2.  The  very  words  of  Moses  (Deuteronomy,  32) ;  this 
implies  that  the  law  was  the  charter  and  basis  of  all  prophecy  (ch.  8. 
20).  Lord  —  Jehovah;  in  Hebrew^  the  self -existing  and  protntse-ful^ 
fillingy  unchangeable  One.  The  Jews  never  pronounced  this  holy  name, 
but  substituted  Adonai.'  The  English  Version  Lord  in  capitals  marks 
the  Hebrew  Jehovah ;  though  Lord  is  rather  eouivalent  to  Adonai, 
than  Jehovah,  ohildren  — (Exodus,  4.  22.)  rebelled — as  sons  (Deu- 
teronomy, 21.  18);  and  as  subjects,  God  being  King  in  the  theocracy 
(ch.  63  10).  •'  Brought  up,"  /»/.,  elevated,  viz.^  to  peculiar  privileges 
(Jeremiah,  2.6-8;  Romans,  9.  4,  5).  3.  (Jeremiah,  8.  7).  cHb  —  the 
stall  where  it  is  fed  (Proverbs,  14.  4).  Spiritually,  the  word  and  ordi- 
nances.  Israel  —  The  whole  nation^  Judah  as  well  as  Israel  in  the 
restricted  sense.  God  regards  His  covenant-people  in  their  designed 
unity,  not  know — wf.,  his  Owner;  as  the  parallelism  requires;  iV^ 
not  recognize  Him  as  such  (Exodus,  19.  5,  equivalent  to  "  My  people," 
John,  I,'  10,  11).  OOnslder  —  attend  to  his  Master  (ch.  41.  8),  notwith- 
standing the  spiritual  food  which  He  provides  (answering  to  crib  in 
the  parallel  clause).  4.  people  —  the  peculiar  designation  of  God's 
elect  nation  (Hosca,  I.  10),  that  they  should  be  "laden  with  iniquity" 
is  therefore  the  more  monstrous.  Sin  is  a  load  (Psalm  38.  4 ;  Matthew, 
II.  a8).     eeed — another  appeUatioQ  of  God*s  elect  (Genesis^  12.  7J 
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Jeremiah,  2.  21)  ,  designed  to  be  a  *'  holy  seed  "  (ch.  6.  13),  but,  awful 
to  say  "evil-doers!"  children  —  by  adoption  (Hosea,  ii.  l),  yet 
•*  e\'il-doers ;  not  only  so,  but  "  corrapters  "  of  others  (Genesis,  6. 12) : 
die  climax.  So  *'  nation  —  people  —  seed  —  children."  prOVOked  — 
Ut^  despised^  viz.,  so  as  to  provoke  (Proverbs,  i*.  30,  31).  Holy  OlM 
of  Israel —  The  peculiar  heinousness  of  their  sin  that  it  was  against 
thnr  God  (Amos,  3.  2).  gone  .  . .  backward  —  lit,,  estranged  (Psalm 
58.  3).  5.  Why — rather,  as  Vulgate,  On  what  part.  Image  from  a 
body  covered  all  other  with  marks  of  blows  (Psalm  38.  3).  There  is 
no  part  in  which  you  have  not  been  smitten,  head  .  .  .  sick,  etc  — 
not  referring,  as  it  is  commonly  quoted,  to  their  sins,  but  to  the  uni- 
versality of  iYieir punishment.  However,  sin,  the  moral  disease  of  the 
head  or  intellect,  and  the  heart,  is,  doubtless,  made  in  its  own  punish- 
ment (Proverbs,  I.  31;  Jeremiah,  2.  19;  Hosea,  8.  ii).  "Sick," 
AV.,  is  in  a  state  of  sickness  [Gesenius]  ;  "  Has  passed  into  sickness  " 
[Maurer].  6.  From  the  lowest  to  the  highest  of  the  people ;  "  the 
ancient  and  honourable,  the  head;  the  prophet  that  teaches  lies,  the 
tail."  See  Isaiah,  9.  13-16.  He  first  states  their  wretched  condition, 
obvious  to  all  (?/.  6-9)  ;  and  then,  not  previouslv,  their  irreligious  state, 
the  cause  of  it.  WOtindS  — judicially  inflicted  (Hosea,  5.  13).  mollified 
.  .  .  oilrtnent  —  the  art  of  medicine  in  the  East  consists  chiefly  in 
external  applications  (Luke,  10.  34  ;  James,  5.  14).  7.  Judah  had  not 
in  Uzziah  s  reien  recovered  from  the  ravages  of  the  Svrians  in  Joash's 
reign  (2  Chronicles,  24.  24),  and  of  Israel  m  Amazi^h  s  rign  (2  Chron- 
icles, 25.  13,  23,  etc.).  Compare  Isaiah's  contemporary  (Amos,  4.  6- 
11),  where,  as  here  (v.  9,  10),  Israel  is  compared  to  "Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,"  because  of  the  judgments  on  it  by  "  fii%."  in  yOUr  pres- 
ence—  before  your  eyes  :  without  your  being  able  to  prevent  them. 
desolate,  etc. —  lit.,  there  is  desolation,  such  as  one  might  look  for  from 
foreign  invaders.  8.  daughter  of  Zion  —  The  city  (Psalm  9.  14), 
Jerusalem  and  its  inhabitants  (2  Kings,  19.  21):  daughter,  feminine, 
singular  being  used  as  a  neuter  collective  noun,  equivalent  to  sons 
(see  below  Margin  ch.  12.  6).  [Maurer.]  Metropolis  or  mother^ 
city  is  the  corresponding  term.  The  idea  of  youthful  beauty  is 
included  in  daughter,  left  —  as  a  remnant  escaping  the  general  destruc- 
tion, cottage  —  a  hut,  made  to  give  temporary  shelter  to  the  care-taker 
of  the  vineyard,  lodge  —  not  permanent,  besieged  —  rather,  as 
"  left,"  and  v,  9  require,  preserved,  zns.,  from  the  desolation  all  around 
[Maurer].  9.  Jehovah  of  Sabaoth,  i.e.,  God  of  the  angelic  and 
starry  hosts  (Psalm  59.  5  ;  147.  4 ;  148.  2).  The  latter  were  objects 
of  idolatory,  called  hence  Sabaism  (2  Kings,  17.  16).  God  is  above 
even  them  (i  Chronicles,  16.  26).  "  The  groves  "  were  symbols  of 
these  starry  hosts ;  it  was  their  worship  of  Sabaoth,  instead  of  the 
Lord  of  Sabaoth,  which  had  caused  the  present  desolation  (2  Chroni- 
cles, 24.  18).    It  needed  no  less  a  power  than  His,  to  preserve  even  a 


remnant."  Condescending  grace  for  the  elect's  sake,  since  He  has 
no  need  of  us,  seeing  that  He  has  countless  hosts  to  serve  Him.  10. 
Sodom — spiritually  (Genesis,  19. ;  Jeremiah,  23.  14  ;  Ezekiel,  i4>.  46 ; 
Revelation,  ii.  8).  11.  God  docs  not  here  absolutely  disparage  sacri- 
6ce,  which  is  as  old  and  universal  as  sin  (Genesis,  3.  21  ;  4.  4),  and 
•in  is  almost  as  old  as  the  world  ;  but  sacrifice,  unaccompanied  with 
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obedience  of  heart  life  (i  Samuel,  15.  22  ;  Psalm  50.  9-13  ;  51.  16-19  » 
Hosea,  6.  6).  Positive  precepts  are  only  means  ;  moral  obedience  is 
the  end.  A  foreshadowing  of  the  gospel,  when  the  One  real  sacrifice 
was  to  supersede  all  the  shadowy  ones,  and  "  bring  in  everlastine 
righteousness  "  (Psalm  40.  6,  7  ;  Daniel,  9.  24-27  ;  Hebrews,  10.  1-14). 
full  —  to  satiety ;  weary  of  burnt  offerings  —  burnt  whole,  except 
the  blood,  which  was  sprinkled  about  the  altar,  fat  —  not  to  be  eaten 
by  man,  but  burnt  on  the  altar  (Leviticus,  3.  4,  5,  11,  17).  12. 
appear  befbre  me  —  in  the  temple,  where  the  Shechinah,  resting  on 
the  ark,  was  the  symbol  of  God's  presence  (Exodus,  23.  15  ;  Psalm 

42.  2).  ivho  hath  required  thie  —  as  if  you  were  doing  God  a  service 
by  such  hypocritical  offerings  (Job,  35.  7).  God  did  require  it  (Exodus, 
23.  17),  but  not  in  this  spirit  (Micah,  6.  6,  7).  COUrtS  —  areas,  in 
which  the  worshippers  were.  None  but  priests  entered  the  temple 
itself.  13.  oblations  —  unbloody ;  "  meat  (old  English  sense,  not  JUsK^ 
offerinfi;s,  1./.,  of  flour,  fruits,  oil,  etc.  (Leviticus,  2.  I- 13).  Hebrew 
"  mincha."  inoense  —  put  upon  ihe  sacrifices,  and  burnt  on  the  altar 
of  incense.  Type  of  prayer  (Psalm  141.  2 ;  Revelation,  8.  3).  new 
noons  —  observed  as  festivals  (Numbers,  10.  10;  28.  11-14)  with  sac- 
rifices and  blowing  of  silver  trumpets,  sabbaths  —  both  the  seventh 
day,  and  the  beginning  and  closing  days  of  the  great  feasts  (Leviticus, 
92.  24-39).  away  wRh — bear,  Maurer  translates^  "  I  cannot  bear 
iniquity  and  the  solemn  meeting,"  i>.,  the  meeting  associated  with 
iniquity  :  lit.,  the  ^losing  days  of  the  feasts  ;  so  the  great  days  (Levit- 
icus, 23.  36;  John,  7.  37).  14.  appointed — the  Sabbath,  Passover, 
Pentecost,  Day  of  Atonement,  and  Feasts  of  Tabernacles  [Heng- 
stenberg]  :  they  ^one  were  fixed  to  certain  times  of  the  year,  weary 
— (ch.  43.  24).     15.  (Psalm  66.  18  ;  Proverbs,  28.  9 ;  Lamentations,  3. 

43,  44).  spread  .  .  .  hands  —  in  prayer  (i  Kings,  8.  22).  Hebrew, 
"  Bloods,"  for  all  heinous  sins,  persecution  of  God's  servants  especially 
(Matthew,  23.  35).  It  was  the  vocation  of  the  prophets  to  dispel  the 
delusion,  so  contrary  to  the  law  itself  (Deuteronomy,  10.  i6),  that 
outward  ritualism  would  satisfy  God.  16.  God  saith  to  the  sinner, 
"  Wash  you"  etc.,  that  he,  finding  his  inability  to  "  make "  himself 
"  clean,"  may  cry  to  God,  Wash  me,  Cleanse  me  (Psalm  51.  2,  7,  10). 
before  mine  eyes  —  not  mere  outward  reformation  before  mans  eyes, 
who  cannot,  as  God,  see  into  the  heart  (Jeremiah,  32.  19).  17.  seek 
Judgment  —justice,  as  magistrates,  instead  of  seeking  bribes  (Jeremiah, 
22.  3,  16).  ludge  — vindicate  (Psalm  68.  5  ;  James,  i.  27).  18.  God 
deigns  to  argue  the  case  with  us,  that  all  may  see  the  just,  nay,  loving 
principle  of  His  dealings  with  men  (ch.  43.  26).  SCarlet — the  colour 
of  Jesus  Christ's  robe  when  bearing  our  "  sins  "  (Matthew,  27.  28).  So 
Rahab's  thread  (Joshua,  2.  18  ;  cf.  Leviticus,  14.  4).  The  Rabbins 
say,  that  when  the  lot  used  to  be  taken,  a  scarlet  fillet  was  bound  on 
the  scape-goat's  head,  and  after  the  High  Priest  had  confessed  his  and 
the  people  s  sin  over  it,  the  fillet  became  white  :  the  miracle  ceased, 
according  to  them,  forty  years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  i>., 
exactly  when  Jesus  Christ  was  crucified  :  a  remarkable  admission  of 
adversaries.  Hebrew  for  "scarlet"  radically  means  double-dyed ;  so 
the  deep-Jixed permanency  of  sin  in  the  heart,  which  no  mere  tears  can 
wmthaway.  snow — (Psalm  51*  7)*   Rqi>tntABce  is  presupposed,  befort 
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sins  can  be  made  white  as  snow  (v,  19,  20)  ;  it  too  is  God's  eift  (Jere- 
miah, 31.  18,  end ;  Lamentations,  5.  21 ;  Acts,  5.  31).  red —  refers 
to  "blood**  {v.  15).  as  IWOOl  —  restored  to  its  original  undyed  white* 
ness.  This  verse  shows  that  the  old  fathers  did  not  look  only  for 
transitory  promises  (Article  VII.,  Book  op  Common  Prayer).  For 
sink  of  ignorance,  and  such  like,  alone  had  tresspass  offerings  appointed 
for  them  ;  greater  guilt  therefore  needed  a  greater  sacrifice,  for  "  with- 
out shedding  of  blood  there  was  no  remission  ; "  but  none  such  >/as 
appointed,  and  yet  forgiveness  was  promised  and  expected ;  therefore 
npiritual  Jews  must  have  looked  for  the  One  Mediator  of  both  Old 
Testament  and  New  Testament,  though  dimly  imdcrstood.  19,  2Gi 
Temporal  blessings  in  "  the  land  of  their  possession  "  vere  prominent 
in  the  Old  Testament  promises,  as  suited  to  the  childhood  of  the 
Church  (Exodus,  3.  17).  New  Testament  spirituel  promises  derive 
their  imagery  from  the  former  (Matthew,  5.  5).  Lord  bath  spokOU  It 
—  Isaiah's  prophecies  rest  on  the  law  (Leviticus,  26.  33).  God  alters 
Bot  his  word  (Numbers,  33.  19).    2Z.  HoltMbl — as  a  wife  (ch.  54.  5  ; 

62.  5 ;  Hosea,  2. 19, 20).    hart«t —  (Ezekiel,  16. 28.35).    rlghtaous- 

MS6  lodged — (3  Peter,  3.  13).  murderers— -murderous  <^/jj^x, 
as  the  antithesis  requires  (note,  v.  15 ;  z  John,  3. 15).  22.  Thy  princes 
and  people  are  degenerate  in  iolid  worthy  equi^ent  to  "  silver  Qere- 
miah,  6.  28,  30 ;  Ezekiel,  22.  18,  19),  and  in  their  use  of  the  living 
Word,  equivalent  to  "wine"  (Song  of  Solomon,  7.  9).  mixed — A'/., 
eirvumcised.  So  the  Arabic  to  murder  wine,  equivalent  to  dilute  it. 
23.  eompaoiMIS  of  thieves — by  connivance  (Proverbs,  29.  24).  oifls 
«—  (Ezekiel,  32.  12).      A  nation's  corruption  bc^^s  with  its  nuers. 

34.  Lord  .  .  .  Lord— Adonai,  Jehovah,   mifpty  One  of  Israel— 

mighty  to  take  vengeance,  as  before,  to  save.  Ah —Indignation. 
esse  me — my  long-tried  patience  will  find  relief  in  at  last  punishing 
Ae  guilty  (Ezekiel,  5.  13).  God's  language  condescends  to  human 
conceptions.  25.  turn  . . .  haod  —  not  in  wrath,  but  in  grace  (Zecha- 
riah,  13.  7)  " upon  thee"  as  v,  26,  27,  show :  contrasted  with  the  ene^ 
mies,  of  whom  he  will  avenge  Himself  (v,  24).  porelv — /tV.,  as  alkali 
purifies,  drOSS  ...  tin  —  not  thy  sins;  but  the  sinral  persons  Qere- 
miah,  6.  29) ;  "  enemies "  (r.  24) ;  degenerate  princes  (note,  v,  22), 
intermingled  with  the  elect  "  remnant '  of  grace,  tin — Hebrew,  bedtl, 
here  the  alloy  of  lead,  tin,  etc.,  separted  by  smelting  from  the  silver. 
The  pious  Bishop  Bedell  took  his  motto  from  this.  26.  As  the  degen- 
eracy had  shown  itself  most  in  the  magistrates  (v,  17-23),  so,  at  the 
** restoration,"  these  shall  be  such  as  the  theocracy  "at  the  6rst"  had 
contemplated  :  viz,,  after  the  Babylonish  restoration  in  part  and  typi- 
cally, but  fully  and  antitypicallv  under  Messiah  (ch.  32.  i ;  52.  8 ; 
Jeremiah,  33.  7 ;  Matthew,  19.  28).  fAfthfol  — no  longer  **  an  harlot." 
27.  redeemed  —  temporally,  civilly,  and  morally  ;  type  of  the  spiritual 
redemption  by  i\i<tprtce  of  tesus  Christ's  blood  (i  Peter,  I,  18,  19);  the 
foundation  of  '*  judgment  '  and  "  righteousness,"  and  so  of  pardon. 
The  ju^ment  9SiA  righteousness  are  God's  first  (ch.  42. 21 ;  Romans, 
3.  26)  ;  so  they  become  man's  when  "  converted  "  (Romans,  8. 3. 4) : 
typified  in  the  display  of  God's  "jnstice,"  then  exhibited  in  Iiis 
covenant  people,  whereby  justice  or  "righteousness"  was  pro- 
duced in  them.     OOOVOrtS  —  so  Maurxa.     Bat  Margin^    **  they 
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that  return  of  her/*  rdz,^  the  remnant  that  return  from  captivity. 
However,  as  Isaiah  had  not  yet  expressly  foretold  the  Babyloniaxk 
captivity,  the  English  Version  is  better,  38.  destruction — iit,^ 
breaking  into  shivers  (Revelation,  2.  27).  The  prophets  hasten  for* 
ward  to  the  final  extinction  of  the  ungodly  (Psalm  37.  20 ;  Revela% 
tion,  19.  20 ;  20.  15)  ;  of  which  antecedent  judgments  are  types. 
39.  ashamed  —  (Romans,  6.  21).  oaks — others  translate  the  tere^ 
Hnth  or  turpentine  tree.  Groves  were  dedicated  to  idols.  Our  Druids 
took  their  name  from  the  Greek  for  oaks*  A  sacred  tree  is  often  found 
in  Assyrian  sculpture :  symbol  of  the  stany  hosts,  Saba,  gardens  — 
planted  enclosures  for  idolatry:  the  counterpart  of  the  garden  of 
Eden.  30.  oak — ye  shall  be  like  the  "oaks,"  the  object  of  your 
"  desire  "  (v.  29).  People  become  like  the  gods  they  worship  ;  they 
never  rise  above  their  level  (Psalm  135.  18).  So  men's  sins  become 
their  own  scourges  (Jeremiah,  2.  9).  The  leaf  of  the  idol-oak  fades 
by  a  ^aw  of  necessary  consequence,  having  no  living  sap  or  **  water  " 
from  God.  So  "  garden  "  answers  to  "gardeius  "  (t/.  29).  31.  strong 
—  powerful  rulers  (Amos,  2.  9).  maker  of  It  —  rather,  his  work. 
He  shall  be  at  once  the  fiiel,  "  tow  ;"  and  the  cause  of  the  fire,  by 
kindling  the  first  "  spark."  both  —  Uie  wicked  ruler,  and  *'  his  work/' 
which  "  is  as  a  spark." 


CHAPTER  II. 

Ver.  1-22.  I.  The  inscription..  The  WOrd— The  revelation,  a. 
Same  as  Micah.  4.  As  Micah  prophesied  in  Jotham's  reigii,  and 
Isaiah  in  Uzziah's,  Micah  rests  on  Isaiah  whom  he  confirms  ;  not  vice 
versa,  Hengstenberg  on  slight  grounds  makes  Itficah.  4.  the 
original,  last  days  —  !>.,  Messiah's :  especially  the  days  yet  to 
come,  to  which  all  prophecy  hastens,  when  "  the  house  of  the  God  of 
Jacob**  viz.,  at  Jerusalem,  shall  be  the  centre  to  which  the  converted 
nations  shall  flock  together  (Matthew,  13.  32  ;  Luke,  2.  31,  32  ;  Acts,' 
I.  6,  7) ;  where  "  the  kingdom  "  of  Israel  is  regarded  as  certain  and 
the  time  alone  uncertain  (Psalm  68.  15, 16  ;  72.  8,  11).  mountain  of 
the  Lord's  house  ...  In  top,  etc.  —  the  temple  on  mount  Moriah  : 
type  of  the  gospel,  beginning  at  Jerusalem,  and  like  an  object  set  on 
the  highest  hill,  made  so  conspicuous,  that  all  nations  are  attracted  to 
it.  flow  —  as  a  broad  stream  (ch.  56.  12).  3.  If  the  curse  foretold 
against  Israel  has  been  literally  fulfilled,  so  shall  the  promised  bles- 
sing be  literal.  We  Gentiles  must  not,  whilst  giving  tnem  the  curse, 
deny  them  their  peculiar  blessing  by  spiritualising  it.  The  Holy 
Ghost  shall  be  poured  out  for  a  general  conversion  then  (Jeremiah, 
50.  5  ;  Zechariah,  8.  2|,  23  ;  Joel,  2.  2$).  from  Jerusalem  —  (Luke, 
24.  47) ;  an  earnest  of  the  fiiture  relations  of  Jerusalem  to  Christen- 
dom (Romans.ll.  12, 15).  4.  judge  —  as  a  sovereign  umpire,  settling 
all  controversies  (cf.  ch.  11.  4}.  Lowth  translates  work  conviction, 
ploughshares  —  in  the  East  resembling  a  short  sword  (ch.  9.  6,  7  ; 
Zechariah,  9.  10).  5.  The  connection  is  ;  As  Israel's  high  destiny  is 
to  be  a  blessing  to  all  nations  (Genesis,  12.  3)*  let  Israel's  children 
waUc  worthy  of  it  <Ephcsians,  5-  8).     6,  Therefbre  —  rather,  Forx 
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Teasons  why  there  is  the  more  need  of  the  exhortation  in  v.  5.    thM 

—  transition  to  Jehovah  :  such  rapid  transitions  are  natural,  when  the 
mind  is  full  of  a  subject  replenished  —  rather,  yf/Ar^,  viz,^  with  the 
superstitions  of  the  East,  Syria,  and  Chaldea.  SOetbsayers  —  for- 
bidden (Deuteronomy,  18.  10-14).  Philietinee  —  South- West  of  Pal- 
estine: antithesis  to  *' the  cast."  plaase  themselves  —  rather,  join 
hands  with^  t>.,  enter  into  alliances  matrimonial  and  national ;  forbid- 
den (Exodus,  23.  32  ;  Nehemiah,  13.  23,  etc.).  7.  gold  —  forbidden 
to  be  heaped  together  (Deuteronomy,  17.  17).  Solomon  disobeyed 
(i  Kings,  la  21,  27).  borSOe ...  ChariOtS  —  forbidden  (Deuter- 
onomy,  17.  16).  But  Solomon  disobeyed  (i  Kines,  10.  26).  Horses 
could  be  used  effectively  for  war  in  the  plains  of  Egypt ;  not  so  in 
the  hilly  Judea.  God  designed  there  should  be  as  wide  as  possible  a 
distinction  between  Jsrael  and  the  Egyptians.  He  would  have  His 
people  wholly  dependent  on  Ilim,  rather  than  on  the  ordinary  means 
of  warfare  (Psalm  20.  7).  Also  horses  were  connected  with  idolatry 
J8  Kings,  23.  11) ;  hence  his  objection  :  so  the  transition  to  *'  idols 
9.  8)  is  natural.    8.  '(Hosea,  8.  4).    Not  so  much  public  idolatry, 

whidi  was  not  sanctioned  in  Uzziah's  and  Jotham's  reig^,  but  (see  3 
Kings,  15.  4*  35)  9& private,  9.  mean*— in  rank  :  not  morally  base: 
opposed  to  "  the  great  man.**  The  former  is  in  Hebrew^  Adam^  the 
latter,  isk.  bownb  —  viz.^  to  idols.  All  ranks  were  idolaters,  for- 
five  •  • .  net — a  threat  expressed  by  an  imperative.  Isaiah  so  iden- 
ti6es  himself  with  Cvod's  will,  that  he  prays  for  that  which  he  knows 
God  purposes.  So  Revelation,  x8.  6.  la  Poetical  form  of  express- 
ing that,  such  were  their  sins,  they  would  be  obliged  by  God's  judg- 
ments to  seek  a  hiding  plxice  from  his  wrath  (Revelation,  6.  15.  i^. 
dost — equivalent  to  "caves  of  the  earth,"  or  dust  (v.  19).  fbr  fear. 
etc.,  Ut^  from  the  fact  of  the  terror  of  the  Lord,  li.  (ofly  iooks  — 
///.,  ^es  of  pride  (Psalm  18.  27).  bURlbled  —  by  calamities.  God  Will 
so  vindicate  His  honour  "  in  that  day"  of  judgments,  that  none  else 
**  shall  be  exalted  "(Zccharioh,  14.  9).  12.  Man  has  had  many  days  : 
"the  day  of  the  Lord  "  shall  come  at  last,  beginning  with  judgment, 
a  never-ending  day  in  which  God  shall  be  *'  all  in  all "  (i  Corinthians, 
15.  28;  2  Peter,  3.  10).  eVOiy  ■  not  merely  person^  2a  English  Ver^ 
sum  explains  it,  but  every  thing  on  which  the  nation  prided  itself. 
13.  ceoars  . . .  cake — image  for  haughty  nobles  and  princes  (Amos» 
2.  9;    Zechariah,  xi.    i,  2;   of.  Revelation,  19.    18-21).      Bashan 

—  East  of  Jordan,  North  of  the  river  Tabbok,  famous  for  fine 
oaks,  pasture,  and  cattle.  Perhaps  in  *'  oafls "  there  is  ccfcrence  to 
Aeir  idolatry  (ch.  I.  29).  14.  bl(^  . . .  Mils —  referring  to  the  **  high 
places  "  on  which  sacrifices  were  unlawfully  offered,  even  in  Uzziah's 
(equivalent  to  Azariah)  reign  (2  Kings,  15.  4).  Also,  places  of 
strength,  fastnesses  in  which  they  trusted,  rather  than  in  God ;  so  15. 
tower ...  wall  —  towers  were  often  made  on  the  walls  of  cities. 
fenced  —  strongly  fortified.  16.  Tarshlsh — Tartesus  in  South 
West  Ppain,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalquivir,  near  Gibraltar ;  it 
includes  the  adjoining  region  ;  a  Phoenician  colony  ;  hence  its  con- 
iKCtion  with  Palestine  and  the  Bible  (2  Chronicles  (9.  21)  ;  the  name 
was  also  used  in  a  wide  sense  for  farthest  west,  as  our  We&t  Indies 
(ch.  66.  19  ;  Psalm  48.  7  ;  72.  xo).     "  Ships  of  Tarshish"  became  a 
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phjrase  for  richly^laden  and  far^Tjoyaging  vessels.  So  our  "  East  India- 
men."  The  judgment  shall  be  on  all  that  minister  to  man's  luxury 
icf.  Revelation,  1 8.  17-19).  pictures —  ordered  to  be  destroyed 
Numbers,  33.  62).  Still  to  be  seen  on  the  walls  of  Nineveh's  pal- 
aces. It  is  remarkable  that  whereas  all  other  ancient  civilized  nations, 
Egypt,  Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  have  left  monuments  in  the  fine  arts, 
Judea,  whiLst  rising  immeasurably  above  them  in  the  possession  oi 
**  the  living  oracles,"  has  left  none  of  the  former.  The  fine  arts,  aa 
in  modem  Rome,  were  so  often  associated  with  polytheism,  that  God 
required  His  people  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  to  be  separate  from 
the  nations  (Deuteronomy,  4.  15-18).  But  Vulgate  translation  is 
perhaps  better,  "  All  that  is  beautiful  to  the  sight ;"  not  only  paint- 
ings, but  all  luxurious  ornaments.  One  comprehensive  word  for  all 
that  goes  before  (cf.  Revelation,  18.  12,  14,  16).  ,  17.  I^epeated  from 
V.  II  for  emphatic  confirmation,  idols  —  /tV.,  vain  things^  nothings 
(i  Corinthians,  8.  4).  Fulfilled  to  the  letter.  Before  the  Babylonian 
captivity  the  Jews  were  most  prone  to  idolatry :  in  no  instance,  ever 
since.  For  the  future  fulfilment,  see  Zechariab,  13.  2  ;  Revelation, 
13.  15  ;  19.  2o).  19.  The  fulfilment  answers  exactly  to  the  threat  (v. 
10).  they — tne  idol-worshippers,  cavee  ^- abounding  in  Judea,  a 
hilly  country ;  hiding-places  in  times  of  alarm  (i  Samuel,  13.  6). 
ehake  . . .  earth  —  and  the  heavens  also  (Hebrews,  12.  26).  Figure 
for  severe  and  universal  judgments.  20.  moles — others  translate 
mice.  The  sense  is,  under  ground^  in  darkness,  bate  —  unclean 
birds  (Leviticus,  ii.  19),  living  amid  tenantless  ruins  (Revelation, 
II.  13).  22.  The  high  ones  (v.  11, 13)  on  whom  the  people  trust, 
shall  be  "  brought  low  "  (ch.  3.  2) ;  therefore  "  cease  from  depend- 
ing on  them,  instead  of  on  the  Lord  (Psalm  146.  3-5). 


CHAPTER  IIL 

Ver.  1-26.  i.  For — continuation  of  ch.  2.  22.  Lord  of  hosts  — 
Thereifore  able  to  do  as  he  says,  doth  -^  present  for  future,  so  cer- 
tain is  the  accomplishment,  stay  . . .  StafT-^the  same  Hebrew  ytor^^ 
the  one  masucline,  the  other  femmine,  an  Arabic  idiom  for  all  kinds 
of  support.  What  a  chance  for  the  previous  luxuries  (ch.  2.  7).  Ful- 
filled in  the  seige  by  Nebudchadnezzar  and  afterwards  by  Titus 
(Jeremiah,  37.  21 ;   38.  9).    2.  Fulfilled  (2  Kings,  24.  14).    prudent 

—  the  Hebrew  often  means  a  soothsayer  (Deuteronomy,  18.  10-14): 
thus  it  will  mean,  the  diviners,  on  whom  they  rely,  shall  in  that  day 
fail.  It  is  found  in  a  good  sense  (Proverbs,  16.  10),  from  which  pas- 
sage the  Jews  interpret  it  a  king ;  "without"  whom  Israel  long  has 
been  (Hosea,  3. 4).  aitcieot  —  old  and  experienced  (i  Kinjg^s,  12.  6-8). 
3.  captain  of  finy — not  only  captains  of  thousands,  and  centurions 
of  a  hundred,  but  even  semi-centurions  of  fifty  shall  fail,    honottrable 

—  Ut,^  of  dignified  aspect,  ounning  —  skilful.  The  mechanic's  busi- 
ness will  come  to  a  stand-still  in  the  siege,  and  subsequent  desolation 
of  the  state :  artisans  are  no  mean  "  stay "  amons  a  nation's  safe, 
guards,    eloquent  orator  —  rather,  as  Fulgate,  skilled  in  whispering 
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i  e^   incantation  (Psalm   58.  5).    See  ch.  8,  19  below ;  and  note  on 
"pradcnt"  (tr.   2)    above.      4.  children  —  in    ability  for    governing; 
antithesis  to  the  "ancient**  (see  v.  12 ;   Ecclesiastes,  la  16).    babes — 
in  warlike   might ;  antithesis  to  **  the  mk;hty  "  and  "  man  of  war."     5. 
The  anarchy  resulting  under  such  imbecue  rulers  {v,  4) ;  unjust  exact- 
ions  mutually:  the  forms  of  respect  ^violated  (Leviticus,  19^  32).  ba8f^ 
— low-born.    Compare   the  marks  of  "the  last  days "  (2  Timothy,  3.. 
2).    6.  Such  will  be  the  want  of  men  of  wealth  and  ability,  that  they 
inll  "take  hold  of**  (ch.  4.  i)  the  first  man  whom  they  meet,  having- 
any  property,  to  make  hiin  '*  ruler.'*     brother — one  having  no  better 
bereditaury  claim    to   the    ruler,    than   the    *'man'*    supplicating  him. 
Thoa  hflMt  Ohrthhig  —  which    none   of   us  has.    Changes  of  raiment 
are  wealth  in  the  East  (a  Kings,  5.  5).     mlfl  — let  our  ruined  affairs 
be  committed  to  thee  to  retrieve.-   7.  fpmnr -^  liU  lift  up ;  vi%.^\a& 
hand:    the  gesture  used   in  solemn    attestation.    Or,   his  vaUe^  Le^ 
muwer ;  so    Vulgate,    hetler  —  of    the  body  politic,  incurably  dis- 
eased (dL  I.  6;.    neither  clothing  —  so  as  to  relieve  the  people,  and 
maintain  a  ruler's  dignity.    A  nation's  state  must  be  bad- indeed,  when 
none  among  men,  naturally  ambitious,  is  willing  to  accept  ofiice.    8^ 
Res^on  given  by  the  prophet,  why   all  shrink  from  the  government 
eyes  of   hie  Qlory  —  to  provoke    his   '*  glorious "  majesty  before  his 
"eyes"  (df. ch,  49^  5;  Habakkuk,  1.  13).     The  J^ftiac  and  Lowth,  by 
a  slight  change  of  the  Hebrew^  translate  "  the  cloud  of  his  glory,"  the 
^echinah,       9.    ehow.    The    Hebrew,  means,   "  that  which  may  be 
huram  by  their  countenances."    [Gesenius  and  Weiss].  But  Maurer 
translates  **  Their  respect  for  persons  **  so  Syriac  and   C/taldee.    But 
the  parallel  word  ''declare"  favours  no  otKer  view.    KlMcm,  from 
the  Arabic,  translates  their  hardness  (Job.  19.  3,  Margiet)^  or  impu- 
dence of  countenance  (Jeremiah,  3.  3).     They  have  lost  not  only  the 
substance  of  virtue,  but  its   colour,     witness — lit^    corresponds    to 
them;     thflr  look  answers  to  tfieir    inner  charactor    (Hosea,   5.   5).. 
declare  — ^Q^^  '3)<     **  Foaming  imt  their  own  shame,"  so  far  from 
making  it  a  secret  "  glonring  **  in  it  (Philippians,  3.  Xo).    nnte  fhSffl- 
Setves — Cf,  "in   themselves"   (Proverbs,   i.  31;    8.  36;  Jeie«iiah,  2^ 
19 ;  Romans,  I.  27).     la  The  faithlessness  of  many  is  no  proof  that 
all  are  faithless.    Though  nothing  but  croaking  of  frogs  is  heard  on 
the  surface  of  the  pool,  we  are  not  to  infer  there  are  no  fish  beneath. 
[Bengel].    (See  du  i.  19^  20).     frnit  of  doings —  (Proverbs,  i.  31)  in 
a  good  sense  (Galatians,  6.  8 ;  Revelation,  22.  14).    Not  salvation  by 
works,  but  by  fruit-bearing  faith  (dL  45.  24 ;    Teremiah,  23.  6).    Ges. 
ENHTs  and  Weiss   translate^   Declare  as  to  the  righteous   that,  etc. 
Maurer,  "Say  that    the  righteous  is  blessed,"     II.  Ill  —  antithesis  to 
"wen**    {v.  10):    emphatic  elhpsis  of   the  words  italicised.     "Illl" 
bends  —  his  conduct;  hands  being  the  instrument  of  acts  (Ecclesias- 
tes,  8.  12,   13).     12.  (See  v.  4).    oppressors — lit.,  exactors,  ix^  ex- 
acting princes,  (ch,  60.  17).    They  who  ought  to  be  protectors  are 
exactors;  as    unqual^fed    for    rule   as  "children,"  as    effeminate    as 
"women."     Perhaps  it    is  also  implied,   that  they  were  under  the 
influence  of  &eir  harem,  the  women  of  their  court    lead — Hebrew^ 
call  the  blessed;  vml,  the  false  prophets^  who  flatter  the  people  with 
prondses  of  safety  in  sin:  as  the  political  "rn^x"  are  meant  in  the 
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first  clause,  way  of  thy  paths — Qeremiah,  6.  i6>  The  right  way 
set  forth  in  the  law.  *•  Destroy  " — Hebrew^  Swallow  up^  i.e.^  cause 
so  utterly  to  disappear  that  not  a  vestige  of  it  is  left.  13.  stand  )ib 
up — no  longer  sitting  in  silence,  plead — indignant  against  a 
wicked  people  (ch.  66.16;  Ezekiel,  20.  35).  14.  ancients  —  hence 
they  are  spoken  of  as  "  taken  away  "  (v,  i.  2).  vineyard  —  the  Jew- 
ish theocracy  (ch.  5.  1-7  ;  Psalm  8a  9-13).  eateo  np—  burnt  :  tHz,, 
by  "  oppressive  exactions "  {v,  12).  Type  of  the  crowning  guilt  of 
the  husbandmen  in  the  days  of  Jesus  Christ  (Matthew,  21.  34-41). 
spoil  .  ..  houses  —  (Matthew,  23.  X4).  15.  What  right  have  ye  to 
beat,  etc.  (Psalm  94.  5 ;  Micah,  3.  2,  3).  grind  —  by  exactions,  so  as 
to  leave  them  nothing,  faoes — persons  ;  with  the  additional  idea  of 
it  being  operily  and  palpably  done.  "  Presence,"  equivalent  to  (He* 
irew)  face,  16.  Luxuiy  had  become  great  in  Uzziah's  prosperous 
reign  (a  Chronicles,  26.  5).  Strstobed  fbrth  —  proudly  elevated 
(Psalm  75.  5).  wanton  —  rather,  mafdnp  the  eyes  to  glance  about,  w*., 
wantonly,  (Proverbs,  6.  13).  [Maurer.J  But  Lowth,  "  falsely  set- 
ting off  the  eyes  with  paint"  Woman's  eyelids  in  the  East  are  often 
coloured  wit!n  stibium,  or  powder  of  lead  (Note,  Job,  42.  14 ;  Jere- 
miah, 4.  30,  Afargin.)  Uliucing  —  tripling  with  short  slips.  tittKling 
—  with  their  anciC'rings  on  both  feet  'oined  by  small  chains,  which 
sound  as  they  walk,  and  compel  them  to  take  short  steps ;  sometimes 
little  bells  were  attached  (v.  18,  20).  17.  Sflllto  with  a  SCab— A'/., 
-make,  bald  vig.,  by  disease.  disCOVOr  —  cause  them  to  suffer  the 
greatest  indignity  that  can  befall  female  captives  vis.,  to  be  stripped 
naked,  and  have  their  persons  exposed  ch.  47.  3  ;  cf.  with  ch.  20.  4). 
Iravery — the  finery  tinicling  —  (see  V.  16).  oauls  —  net-work  for 
the  head.  Or  else,  from  an  Arabic  root,  little  suns,  answeting  to  the 
"*  tires  "  or  is^r/^-omaments,  "  like  the  moon  "  (Judges,  8.  21J.  The 
chumarah  or  crescent  is  also  worn  in  front  of  the  head  dress  in  West 
Asia.  19.  ohainc  —  rather,  pendants,  hanging  about  tl^  neck,  and 
■dropping  on  the  breast.  UlUfllers  —  veils  covering  the  face,  with 
-apertures  for  the  eyes,  close  above  and  loosely-fiowmg  below.  The 
word  radically  means  tremulous,  referring  to  the  changing  effect  of 
the  spangles  on  the  veil.  20.  bonnets  —  turbans,  jrnaments  Of . . . 
legs  — the  short  stepping  chains  from  ono  foot  to  another,  to  give  a 
measured  gait ;  attached  to  the  *'  tinkiinfir  ornaments ''  (f .  l6>.  head- 
bands—  lit.,  girdles,  tci&lets— rathcjr  Jt<nises  of  the  breath,  ije., 
smelling-boxes.  (Vulgate).  Sarrfn^S  rrather,  amulets  suspended 
from  the  neck  or  ears,  with  magic  formulae  inscribed :  the  root  means 
to  whisper  or  conjure.  21.  noss  ^eweic  —  the  cartilage  between  the 
nostrils  was  bored  to  receive  them  ;  they  usually  hung  Trom  the  left 
nostriL  22.  Here  begin  entire  articles  of  apparel.  •Those  before 
were  single  ornaments.  ohangesllbSo— 'from  a  root,  io  put^jf:  not 
worn  commonly ;  put  on  and  off  on  special  occasions.  So  dress-clothes 
{Zechariah,  3.  4).  mant^dS  —  "  cr  funics  •  ith  ;icevcs,  worn  over  the 
common  one,  reaching  down  w~  the  Wimples —  i^,,  mrflers^ 

or  hoods.  In  Ruth,  3.  i  ">,  vr^  perhr.-^  her;,  Iroad  cloak,  or  shawi^ 
thrown  over  the  head  and  body,  cricplnfl  pIns  —  rather,  money  ^a(ft 
•(2  Kings,  5.  33).  23.  lasSOC  —  mirrors  of  polished  .netal  ^Exodus, 
38.8).    But  LXXt,  a  tfranjj^r^  ^auselik  <rarment.    ImdS  — M»^^i 
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or  diadems  (ch.  09. 8;  Zachariah,  8. 5).  velto—large  enough  to  coyer 
the  head  and  person.  Distinct  from  the  smaller  veils  ('^mufflers") 
above  (Qenesis,  24^  05).  Token  of  woman's  subjection  (1  Oorlnthi- 
aas,  11.  10).  24.  stink-— arising  from  ulcers  (Zachariah,  14  1S$). 
ginio — to  gird  up  the  loose  Eastern  garments,  when  the  person 
walked,  rent— LxX.,  better,  artfpe^  an  emblem  of  poverty;  the 
poor  have  nothing  else  to  gird  up  their  clothes  with,  well-set  hair 
—(1  Peter,  a  8, 4).  baldnesa-^t.  17).  stomacher— a  broad  plaited 
girdle,  sackchiih— (2  Samuel,  8.  81).  burning— a  sunburnt  coun- 
tenance, owing  to  their  hoods  and  veils  being  stripped  off,  whilst 
they  had  to  work  as  captives  under  a  scorching  sun  (Song  of  Sol- 
omon, 1.  8).  25.  Thy  men— of  Jerusalem.  26.  gates— The  place 
of  concooTse  personified  is  represented  mourning  for  the  loss  of 
those  multitudes  which  once  frequented  it.  desolate  ...  sit  upoD 
. . .  gnMMl— the  very  figure  under  which  Judea  was  represented 
on  medals  after  the  destruction  by  Titus:  a  female  titting  under  a 
raimptiee  in  a  posture  of  grief;  the  motto,  Judoda  eapia  (Job  2.  18: 
tismentations,  2. 10,  where,  as  here  primarily,  the  destruction  ox 
Kebochadnessar  is  alluded  to). 

OHAFTEB  IV. 

Yer.  l-6b  I.  that  day— the  calamitous  period  described  last  chap- 
ter, tevaa— indefinite  number  among  the  Jews.  So  many  men 
would  be  slain,  that  there  would  be  very  many  more  women  than 
men;  il  g,,  seven  women,  contrary  to  their  natural  bashfulness^ 
would  sue  to  (equivalent  to  '*  take  hold  of,"  ch.  8.  6)  one  man  to 
many  them,  eat .  • .  own  bread— foregoing  the  privileges,  which 
the  law  (Exodus,  21. 10)  gives  to  wives,  when  a  man  has  more  than 
eoei  reproach--of  being  nnwedded  and  childless;  especially  felt 
among  the  Jews,  who  were  looking  for  **  the  seed  of  the  woman.** 
Jesns  Christ  described  in  e.  2;  ch.  64.  1, 4;  Luke,  1.  26.  2.  In 
contrast  to  Uiose  on  whom  veqgeance  falls,  there  is  a  manifesta- 
tion of  Jesus  Oluist  to  the  **  escaped  of  Israel "  in  his  characteris- 
tic attribntesy  beauty  and  ghry  typified,  in  Aaron's  garments  (£z- 
odusy  2S.  2)l  Their  eanet^fieation  is  promised  as  the  fruit  of  their 
being  "  written  "  in  the  book  of  life  by  sovereign  love  (e.  8);  the 
means  of  it  are  the  "spirit  of  Judgment"  and  that  of  ''burn- 
ing," (e.  4).,  Their  ''dexence"  by  the  special  presence  of  Jesus 
Ofirfst  is  promised  («.  6.  6).  branch^^  mraut  of  Jehovah. 
Messiah  (Jeremiah,  28.  6:  88. 15;  Zechariah,  8.  8;  6.  12;  Luke,  1. 
78,  Mariin).  The  parallel  clause  does  not,  as  Maurbb  objects, 
oppose  this;  for  "  fruit  of  the  earth  "  answers  to  *' branch;"  He 
shall  not  be  a  dry,  but  a  frvit^bearing  Iranch  (ch.  27.  6;  Ezekiel, 
81  28-27).  He  is  *'  of  the  earth  "  in  His  birth  and  death,  whilst  he 
is  albo  **  of  the  Lord''  (Jehovah)  (John  12.  24).  His  name  **the 
Brsnch,"  chiefly  regards  his  descent  from  David,  when  the  family 
IPOS  low  and  reduced  (Luke,  2.  4,  7,  24;  a  sprout  with  more  than 
David's  glory,  springioff  as  from  a  decayed  tree  (ch.  11.  1;  68.  2; 
Bevelatiott.  32.  16)^  CxQelleiit--Hebrews,  1.  4;  8.  6).  comely— 
(fiaag  ot  Bolomony  5.  Ifiy  1,64  Eaekiel,  16. 1^*    escaped  of  Israel 
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—  the  elect  remnant  (Romans,  li.  5);  (i.)  in  the  return  from  Baby 
Ion ;  (2.)  in  the  escape  from  Jerusalem's  destruction  under  Titus  ;  (3.) 
in  the  still-future  assault  on  Jerusalcr.1,  and  the  deliverance  of  '*  the 
third  party ; "  events  mutually  analogous,  like  concentric  circles  (Zecha- 
riah,  12.  2-10 ;  13.  8,  9,  etc. ;  14.  2  ;  Ezekiel,  39.  23-29 ;  Joel,  3).  •,. 
left  III  ZIon — equivalent  to  the  "escaped  of  Israel"  {v.  2).  Shall  be 
ealletf  — shall  he  (ch.9.  6).  holy  — (ch.  52.  z  ;  6a  21  ;  Revelation, 
31.  2j),  written  —  in  the  book  of  life,  antitypically  (Philippians,  4. 
3  ;  Revelation,  3.  5 ;  17  8).  Primarily,  in  the  register  kept  ot  Israets 
families  and  tribes,  living— not  '*  blotted  out*'  from  the  registry,  as 
dead;  but  written  there  as  among  the  "  escaped  of  Israel "  (Daniel, 
12.  I ;  Ezekiel,  13.  9).     To  the  elect  of  Israel^  rather  than  the  saved 


in  general,  the  specieU  referenco      here  (Joel,  3.  17).    4.  When  —  f.^., 

"  .1).    illth  — 

^angllters  of  ZiCX)— i:ime  as        en.  3.  16.     purged  ^purified  by 


^fter,    washed — (Zechariah,       .  i).    Ulth  —  moral  (ch.  I.  21-25). 


judgments;  destroying  the  ungodly,  correcting  and  refining  the  godly. 
olood  —  (ch.  X.  15).  3plrit  —  whatever  Gcd  does  in  the  universe  He 
does  by  His  Spirit,  "  without  the  hand  "  of  man  (Job,  34.  20 ;  Psalm 
X04.  30).  Here  he  is  represented  using  His  power  as  jidge,  burning 
—  (Matthew,  3.  ii,  12).  The  same  Holy  Ghost,  who  sanctifies  be- 
lievers by  the  fire  of  afiiiction  (Malacbi,  3. 2,  3),  dooms  unbelievers  to 
the  fire  of  perdition  (z  Corinthians,  3. 13-15).  5.  Create-^  the  *'  new 
creation  "  needs  as  much  God's  creative  omnipotence,  as  the  material 
creation  ^2  Corinthians,  4.  6  ;  Ephesians,  2.  10).  So  it  shall  be  in  the 
case  of  tne  Holy  Jerusalem  to  come  (ch.  65.  17,  18).  upon  — the 
pillar  or  cloud  stood  over  the  tabernacle,  as  symbol  of  God's  favour 
and  presence  (Exodus,  13.  21,  22  ;  Psalm  91.  i).  Both  on  individual 
families  (*'  every  dwelling  ")  and  on  the  general  sacred  "  assemblies  " 
{Leviticus,  23.  2).  The  "  cloud  "  became  a  "  fire  "  by  night,  in  order 
to  be  seen  by  the  Lord's  people,  upon  all  the  glory— -"upon  the 
■glorious  whole  ; "  viz.,  the  Lord's  people  and  sanctuary.  [Maurer  1 
May  it  not  mean  *'  Upon  whatever  the  glory  (the  Shekinah  spoken  of 
in  the  previous  clause)  shall  rest,  there  ^all  be  a  defence."  The  sym* 
bol  of  his  presence  shall  ensure  also  safety.  So  it  was  to  Israel  against 
^e  Egyptians  at  the  Red  Sea  (Exodus,  14.  19,  20).  So  it  shall  be  to 
literal  Jerusalem  hereafter  (Zechariah,  2.  5).  Also  to  the  Church, 
the  spiritual  "Zion"  (ch.  32.  18;  33.  15-17;  Hebrews,  12.  22). 
labernacle  —  Christ's  body  (John,  I.  14).  "  The  Word  tabernacle 
{Greek  for  *  dwelt ')  among  us  *  (John,  2.  21 ;  Hebrews,  8.  2).  It  is  a 
"  shadow  from  the  heat "  and  "  refuge  from  the  storm  "  of  divine 
wrath  against  man's  sins  (ch.  25.  4).  Heat  and  storms  are  violent  in 
the  East ;  so  that  a  portable  tent  is  a  needful  part  of  a  traveler's  out- 
fit. Such  shall  be  God's  wrath  hereafter,  from  which  the  **  escaped 
of  Israel "  shall  be  sheltered  by  Jesus  Christ  (ch.  26.  20,  21 ;  32.  2). 
OOVert  —  answering  to  "  defence  "  {v.  5).  The  Hebrew  for  defence  in 
V.  5,  is  **  covering  ;  the  lid  of  the  ark  or  mercy  seat  was  named  from 
the  SBme Hebrew  word,  caphar;  ^^propitiatory;  for  it,  being  sprinkled 
with  blood  by  the  High  Priest  once  a  year,  on  the  day  of  atonement, 
coveted  the  people  typically  from  wrath.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  true 
Mercy-seat,  on  whom  the  Shekinah  rested,  the  fropitiatory^  or  aton«- 
«ftent,  beneath  whom  the  kw  is  kept,  aa  it  was  htendly  wiOiin  the  aik* 
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and  man  is  covered  from  the  storm.  The  redeemed  Israel  shall  also 
he,  by  union  with  Him,  a  tabernacle  for  God's  glory,  which,  unlike 
that  in  the  wilderness,  shall  not  be  taken  down  (ch.  33.  20). 


CHAPTER  V. 

Ver.  1-30.  Parable  of  Tehovah's  Vineyaiid.  A  new  prophecy : 
entire  in  itself.  Probably  delivered  about  the  same  time  as  chs.  2. 
and  3.,  in  Uzziah's  reign.  Cf.  v.  15,  16,  with  ch.  2.  17 ;  and  v,  x  with 
ch.  3.  14.  However,  uie  close  of  the  chapter  alludes  generally  to  the 
still  distant  invasion  of  Assyrians  in  a  later  reign  (cf.  v.  26  with  ch.  7. 
18  ;  and  v.  25  with  ch.  9. 12).  When  the  time  drew  nigh,  according 
to  the  ordinary  prophetic  usage,  he  handles  the  details  more  particti- 
larfy  (chs.  7.  8.) ;  viz,^  the  calamities  caused  by  the  Syro-Israelitish  in- 
vasion, and  subsequently  by  the  Assyrians  whom  Ahaz  had  invited  to 
his  help.  I.  to  —  rather,  concerning  [Gesenius],  for^  1./.,  in  the  per- 
son of  my  beloved,  as  His  representative.  [Vitringa.]  Isaiah  eives 
a  hint  of  the  distinction  and  yet  unity  of  the  Divine  Persons  {cu  He 
with  /,  V,  2, 3).  of  nvy  beloved  —  inspired  by  Him.  Or  else,  a  tender 
song.  JTCastalio.]  fiy  a  slight  change  of  reading,  a  song  of  His 
love.  [HoUBiGANT.l  "The  Beloved"  is  Jehovah,  the  Second  Per- 
son, the  "Angel "  of  God  the  Father,  not  in  H?s  character  as  incar- 
nate Messiah^  but  as  God  of  the  Jews  (Exodus,  23.  20,  21 ;  32.  34 ; 
33.  14).  vineyard  —  (ch.  3.  14  ;  Psalm  80.  8,  etc.).  The  Jewish  cov- 
enant-people, separated  from  the  nations  for  His  glory,  as  the  object 
of  His  peculiar  care  (Matthew,  20.  i ;  21.  33).  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
"vineyard"  of  the  New  Testament  Church  is  the  same  as  the  Old 
Testament  Angel  of  the  Jewish  covenant,  fruitftll  hill  —  /fV.,  a  horn^ 
(peak^  as  the  Swiss  shreckhom)  of  the  son  of  oil ;  poetically,  for  very 
fruitful.  Suggestive  of  isolation^  security^  and  a  sunny  aspect.  Isaiah 
alludes  plainly  to  the  Song  of  Solomon  (Song  of  Solomon,  6.  3  ;  8. 1 1, 
12),  in  the  words  "/^ix  vineyard  "  and  "  my  Beloved  "  (cf.  ch.  26.  20 ; 
61.  10,  with  Song  of  Solomon,  i.  4 ;  4.  10).  The  transition  from 
"  Branch  "  (ch.  3.  2)  to  "  vineyard  "  here  is  not  unnatural.  2.  fenood 
rather,  digged  and  trenched  the  ground  to  prepare  it  for  planting  the 
vines.  [Maurer.]  choicest  vine  —  Hebrew^  sorek  :  called  still  in 
Morocco,  serH  :  the  grapes  had  scarcely  perceptible  stones :  the  Per- 
sian kishmish  or  bedana^  i>.,  without  seed  (Genesis,  49.  II).  tower  — 
to  watch  the  vineyard  against  the  depredations  of  man  or  beast,  and 
for  the  use  of  the  owner  (Matthew,  2i.  33).  winopreos  —  including 
the  winefat;  both  hewn,  fpr  coolness,  out  of  the  rocky  undersoil  of 
the  vineyard,  lyild  grapes  —  the  Hebrew  expresses  offensive  puinfac' 
tion,  answering  to  the  corrupt-state  of  the  Tews.  Fetid  fruit  of  the 
wild  vine  [Maurkr],  instead  of  "  choicest '"^  grapes.  Of  the  poison- 
ous mcnk*s  hood,  [Gesenius.]  The  Arabs  call  the  fruit  of  the  nights 
shade  "wolf-grapes"  (Deuteronomy,  32.  32,  33;  2  Kings,  4.  39-41). 
Jerome  tries  to  specify  the  details  of  the  parable;  the  *  fence," 
tmgels;  the  "stones  gathered  out,"  idols;  the  "tower,"  the  tempU 
-  in  the  midst "  of  JudeA  \  the  "  winepress,"  the  aUesr.    5.  And  now. 
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etc. —  Appeal  of  God  to  themselves,  as  in  ch.  i.  i8  ;  Micah,  6.  3.  So 
Jesus  Christ  in  Matthew,  21.  40,  41,  alluding  in  the  very  form  of  ex- 
pression to  this,  makes  them  pass  sentence  on  themselves.  God  con- 
demns sinners  "  out  of  their  own  mouth  "  (Deuteronomy,  32.  6  ;  Job, 
15.  6  ;  Luke,  19.  22  ;  Romans,  3.  4).  4.  God  has  done  all  that  comld 
be  done  for  the  salvation  of  sinners,  consistently  with  His  justice  and 
goodness.  The  God  of  nature  is,  as  it  were,  amazed  at  the  unnatural 
fruit  of  so  well  cared  a  vineyard.  5.  go  to — ».^.,  attend  to  me. 
hedQ6  . . .  wall  —  it  had  both ;  a  proof  of  the  care  of  the  owner. 
But  now  it  shall  be  trodden  down  by  wild  beasts  (enemies)  (Psalm  80. 
12.  13).  6.  i  will .  .  .  command —  The  parable  is  partly  dropped,  and 
Jehovah,  as  in  v.  7,  is  implied  to  be  the  Owner :  for  He  alone,  not  an 
ordinary  husbandman  (Matthew,  21.  43  ;  Luke,  17.  22),  could  give 
such  a  "  command."  no  rain  —  antitypically,  the  heaveiusent  teach^ 
ings  of  the  prophets  (Amos,  8.  ii).  Not  accomplished  in  the  Babylon- 
ish captivity  :  for  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Haggai,  and  Zechariah, 
prophesied  during  or  after  it.  But  in  gospel  times.  7.  Isaiah  here 
applies  the  parable.  It  is  no  mere  human  owner,  nor  a  literal  vine- 
yard that  is  meant ;  "  For,"  etc.  vineyard  Of  the  Lord  —  His  only 
one  (Exodus,  19.  5  ;  Amos.  3.  2).  pieasant  — "  the  pl^t  of  his  de- 
light :"  just  as  the  husbandman  was  at  pains  to  select  the  sorek,  or 
"  choicest  vine  "  (v.  2) ;  so  God*s  election  of  the  Jews.  Judgment — 
Justice.  The  play  upon  words  is  striking  in  the  Hebrew^  "He looked 
for  mishpatf  but  behold  mispat  (bloodshed)  ;  for  tsedaqua^  but  behold 
tseaqua  (the  cry  that  attends  anarchy,  covetousness,  and  dissipation,  v. 
8,  II,  12  ;  compare  the  city  of  the  rabble  by  which  justice  was  over- 
borne in  the  case  of  Jesus  Christ,  Matthew,  27.  23,  24).  8-23.  Six 
DISTINCT  WOES  AGAINST  CRIMES.  8.  (Leviticus,  2$.  13  ;  Micah,  2. 2). 
The  jubilee  restoration  of  possessions  was  intended  as  a  guard  against 
avarice,  till  there  be  no  place  —  left  for  any  one  else,  that  they 
maybe — rather,  0»^>^^  be.   the  earth — the  land.   9.  In  mine  ears 

. . .  the  Lord  —  viz.^  has  revealed  it^  as  in  ch.  22.  14.  desolate  —  Ut.^ 
a  desolation^  viz.,  on  account  of  the  national  sins,  great  and  fair  -~ 
houses.  10.  acres — lit.y  yokes  :  as  much  as  one  yoke  of  oxen  could 
plow  in  a  day.  one  —  onW.  bath  —  of  wine  ;  seven  and  a  half  gal- 
lons, homer  . .  .  ephah  —  eight  bushels  of  seed  would  yield  only 
three  pecks  of  produce  (Ezekiel,  45.  II).  The  ephah  and  bath,  one- 
tenth  of  an  homer.  II.  Second  woe;  against  intemperance,  early 
—  when  it  was  regarded  especially  shameml  to  drink  (Acts,  2.  15  ;  i 
Thessalonians,  5.  7).  Banquets  for  revelry  began  earlier  than  usual 
(Ecclesiastes,  10.  16,  17).  strong  drinic — H^brew^  sichofy  implying 
intoxication.  OSntinue — drinking  all  day  till  evening.  12.  Music 
was  common  at  ancient  feasts  (ch.  24.  8,  9 ;  Amos,  6.  5,  6).  viol  — 
an  instrument  with  twelve  strings  (Josephus,  Antiquities,  8,  10). 
tabret  —  Hebrew^  toph^  from  the  use  of  which  in  drowning  the  cries 
of  children  sacrificed  to  Moloch,  Tophei^  received  its  name.  Arabic, 
duf,  A  kettle  drum,  or  tambourine,  pipe  —  flute  or  flageolet :  from 
a  Hebrew  root  to  bore  through  :  or  else,  to  dance  (cf.  Job,  21.  I1-15). 
regaiH  not .  .  .  Lord  —  a  frequent  cfffect  of  feasting  (Job»  i.  5  ;  Psalm 
28.  5).  woric . . .  operation—  in /«/«V>4*«^  the  guilt^  (v.  19 ;.  ch.  10. 
xa).    \%*  are  gons  —  the  prophet  sees  the  future  as  if  it  were  befort 
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his  eyes.  nO  knowledge — because  of  their  foolish  recklessness  (v* 
12  ;  ch.  z.  3  ;  Hosea*  4.  6  ;  Luke,  19.  44).  famished  —  awfiil  con- 
trast to  their  luxurious  feasts  {v,  11,  12).  multitude — plebeians  in 
contradistinction  to  the  ** honourable  men"  or  nobles,  thirst— 
(Psalm  107.  4,  5).  Contrast  to  their  drinking  (v.  11).  In  their  depor- 
tation and  exile,  they  shall  hunger  and  thirst.  14.  hell — the  grave: 
HehreWy  iheol ;  Greed,  hades  ;  me  unseen  world  of  spirits.  Not  here, 
the  place  of  torment.  Poetically,  it  is  represented  as  enlarging  itself 
immensely,  in  order  to  receive  the  countless  hosts  of  Jews,  whidi 
should  perish  (Numbers,  16.  30).  their  —  »^.,  of  the  Jewish  people. 
he  that  rejoleeth — the  drunken  reveller  in  Jerusalem.     15.  (Cf.  ch. 

3.  9,  II,  17).  All  ranks,  "  mean  "  and  "  mighty  "  alike  ;  so  "  honour- 
able" and  "multitude"  {y.  13).  16.  God  shall  be  "exalted"  in 
man's  view,  because  of  His  manifestations  of  His  "justice"  in  pun^ 
isking  the  guilty,  sanotMed — regarded  as  holy  by  reason  of  His 
"  righteous  "  dealings.  17.  After  their  manner  —  Ht,  according  to 
their  own  vford,  ia,,  at  vnlL    Otherwise,  as  in  their  own  pasture 

ipxsENlus]  :  so  the  Hehrew  in  Micah,  2. 12.  The  lands  of  the  Scenite 
tent^wellers,  Jeremiah,  35.  7)  Arab  shepherds  in  the  neighborhood 
shall  xoam  at  large,  the  whole  of  Judea  being  so  desolate  as  to  become 
a  vast  pasturage,  waste  . .  •  f at  oneS  —  the  deserted  lands  of  the  rich 
(Psalm  21.29,  "fat"),  then  gone  into  captivity,  "strangers,"  t>., 
nomade  trib^  shall  make  their  flocks  to  feed  on.  [Maurer.]  Fig- 
uratively "  the  lambs "  are  the  pious,  "  the  fat  ones "  the  impious. 
So  tender  disciples  of  Jesus  Chnst  (John,  21.  9|)  are  called  "  lambs  ;" 
being  meek,  hannless,  poor,  and  persecuted.  Cf.  Ezekiel,  39.  18, 
where  the  fatlings  are  the  rich  and  great  (l  Corinthians,  I.  26,  27). 
The  "  strangers  are  in  this  view  the  "  other  sheep  not  of"  the  Jew- 
ish "fold"  (John,  la  16),  the  Gentiles  whom  Jesus  Christ  shall 
"bring"  to  be  partakers  of  the  rich  privileges  (Romans^  ii.  17)  which 
the  Jews  ("  fat  ones,**  Ezekiel,  34.  16)  fell  from.  Thus  "  after  their 
(own)  manner"  will  express  that  the  Christian  church  should 
worship    God    in   freedom,    released    from    legal    bondage    (John, 

4.  23 ;  Galatians,  5.  i).  18.  (Third  Woe  —  against  obstinate 
perseverance  in  sin,  eu  if  they  wished  to  provoke  divine  judg" 
ments,  iniquity  —  guilty  incurring /«m>^m^yi/.  [MaureR.]  COrdS 
.  .  .  cart  rope  —  Rabbins  say,  "An  evil  inclination  is  at  first 
like  a  fine  hair^string  but  the  finishing  like  a  cart-rope^*  The  an- 
tithesis is  between  the  cords  of  sophistry,  like  the  spider's  web  (ch. 
59-  5  ;  J<>^*  8'  I4)>  ^i^^  which  one  sin  draws  on  another,  until  they 
at  last  bind  themselves  with  great  guilt  as  with  a  cart-rope.  They 
strain  every  nerve  in  sin.  vanity  —  wickedness,  Sin  —  substantive, 
not  a  verb  ;  they  draw  on  themselves  "  sin  "  and  its  penalty  recklessly. 

19.  work — vengeance  (v.  12).  Language  of  defiance  to  God,  So 
Lamech's  boast  of  impujHty  (Genesis,  4.  23, 24  ;  cf.  Jeremiah,  17.  15  ; 
2  Peter,  3.  3,  4).     COUneel  —  God's  threatened  purpose  to  punish. 

20.  Fourth  woe  against  those  who  confound  the  distinctions  of  right 
and  wrong  (cf.  Romans,  i.  28) ;  "reprobate,"  Oreeh^indiscriminating \ 
the  moral  perception  darkened.  Utter  . . .  SWeet  —  sin  is  bitter 
(Jeremiah,  2.  19  ;  4.  18  ;  Acts,  8^  23  ;  Romans,  3.  14  ;  Hebrews,  I2. 
15) ;  though  it  seem  sweet  for  a  time  (Proverbs,  9.  17,  x8).    |ReU- 
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gion  is  sweet  (Psalm  119.  103).  2Z.  Fifth  woe  against  those  who  were 
so  "  wise  in  their  own  eyes  **  as  to  think  they  knew  better  than  the 
prophet,  and  who  therefore  rejected  his  wamin|rs  (ch.  39.  14,  15). 
22,  23.  Sixth  woe  against  corrupt /k^^x,  who,  **  mighty  "  in  drinking 
"  wine,"  (a  boast  still  not  uncommon  !)  if  not  m  defending  their 
country,  obtain  the  means  of  self-indulgence  by  taking  bribes  (**  re- 
ward ").  The  two  verses  are  closely  joined.  [Maurer.]  mingle 
•trong  drink — not  with  water,  but  spices,  to  make  it  intoxicating 
(Proverbs,  9.  2,  5  ;  Song  of  Solomon,  8.  2).  take  away  . . .  tlffmC- 
eoiisness  —  set  aside  the  just  claims  of  those  having  a  righteous 
case.  24.  Lit,,  tongue  of  fire  eaUth  (AcU,  2.  3).  flame  COnSUffletb 
. . .  ohafT — rather,  withered  grass  falleth  before  the  flame  (Matthew, 
3.  12).  root . . .  bl08e0ffl~-^»A'rr  decay,  both  the  hidden  ^^{^^(r^,  and 
outward  manifestatums  of  prosperity,  p>erishing  (Job,  18. 16  ;  Malachi, 
4-  !)•    caet  away  . .  .iaw — in  its  spirit,  whue  retaining  the  letter, 

25.  anger . . .  kindled— (2  Kin|^  32.  13,  17).    iiilla . . .  tremble  — 

this  probably  fixes  the  date  of  this  chapter,  as  it  refers  to  the  earth- 
quake  in  the  days  of  Uzsiah  (Amos,  i»  i ;  Zechaiiah,  14.  5).  The 
earth  trembled  as  if  conscious  of  the  presence  of  God  (Jeremiah,  4. 
24  ;  Habbakuk,  3.  6).  torn  —  rather,  were  as  dung  (Psalm  83.  xo). 
For  ail  this,  etc.  — The  burden  of  the  prophet's  strains,  with  dirge* 
like  monotony,  is  repeated  at  ch.  9.  12,  17,  21 ;  10.  4.  With  all  the 
past  calamities,  still  heavier  judgments  are  impending,  which  he 
8peci6es  in  the  rest  of  the  chapter  (Leviticus,  26. 14,  etc.).  26.  lift . . . 
ensign  —  to  call  toget^  the  nostile  nations  to  execute  H\%  judgtnents 
on  Judea  (ch.  zo.  5-7  ;  45.  i).  But  for  mercy  to  it  in  ch.  11.  12 ;  18. 
3.  hies  —  (ch.  7.  18).  Bees  were  drawn  out  of  their  hives  by  the 
sound  of  the  flute,  or  by  hissing,  or  whistling  (Zechariah,  la  8).  God 
will  collect  the  nations  round  Judea  like  bees  (Deuteronomy,  i.  44 ; 
Psalm  Z18.  12).  end  of  the  earth  —  the  widely-distant  subject  races 
of  which  the  Assyrian  army  was  made  up  (ch.  22.  6).  The  ulterior 
fulfilment  took  place  in  the  siege  under  the  Roman  Titus,  Cf.  *'  end 
of  the  earth"  (Deuteronomy,  28.  49,  etc.).  So  the  pronoun  is  singu- 
lar in  the  Hebrew,  for  "  them,"  "  their."  "  whose  "  (him,  his,  etc.),  v. 
26,  27,  28,  29 ;  referring  to  some  particular  nation  and  person. 
[HORSLEY.I  27.  weary — with  long  marches  (Deuteronomy,  25.  18). 
none  ...  slumber — requiring  no  rest,  girdle — with  which  the 
ancient  loose  robes  used  to  be  girded  for  action.  Ever  ready  for 
march  or  battle,  nor  latchet . . .  broken  —  the  soles  were  attached 
to  the  feet,  not  by  upper  leather  as  with  us,  but  by  straps.  So  se- 
curely clad  that  not  even  a  strap  of  their  sandals  gives  way,  so  as  to 
impede  their  march.  28.  bent  —  ready  for  battle,  hoofe  . . .  flint  — 
The  ancients  did  not  shoe  their  horses ;  hence  the  value  of  hard  hoofs 
for  long  marches,  wheels  —  of  their  chariots.  The  Assyrian  army 
abounded  in  cavalry  and  chariots  (ch.  22.  ^7;  36.  8).  29.  roaring 
—  their  battle  cry.  30.  SOrrow,  and  the  li^t  Is  darkened  — other- 
wise, distress  and  lighi  (i.e»,  hope  and  fear)  alternately  succeed,  (as 
usually  occurs  in  an  unsettled  state  of  things,  and  darhness  arises  tn, 
etc.  [Maurer.]  heavens  —  lit,,  clouds,  i,e,,  its  sky  is  rather  "  clouds  " 
than  sky.  Otherwise,  from  a  different  Hebrew  root,  in  its  destructions 
or  rains.    Horsjuby  takes  *'  sea . . .  look  unto  the  land"  as  a  new 
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image  taken  from  mariners  in  a  coasting  ressel  (such  as  all  ancient 
vessels  wereX  looking  for  the  nearest  land^  which  the  darkness  of  the 
storm  conceals,  so  that  darkness  and  distress  alone  may  be  said  to  be 
visible. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Ver.  I- IS.  Vision  of  Jehovah  in  His  Templb.  Isaiah  is  outside, 
near  the  altar  in  front  of  the  temple.  The  doors  are  supposed  to 
open,  and  the  veilhidjpg  the  Holy  of  Holies  to  be  withdrawn,  unfold- 
ing to  his  view  a  vision  of  God  represented  as  an  Eastern  monarch, 
attended  by  seraphims  as  His  ministers  of  state  (i  Kings,  22.  19),  and 
with  a  robe  and  flowing  train  (a  badge  of  dignity  in  the  East)  which 
filled  the  temple.  This  assertion  that  he  had  seen  God  was  according 
to  tradition  (not  sanctioned  by  ch.  i.  I  ;  see  InirvducHon)^  the  pretext 
for  sawing  him  ^asander  in  Manasseh's  reign  (Hebrews,  11.  27). 
Visions  often  occur  in  the  other  prophets ;  in  Isaiah  there  is  only  this 
one,  and  it  is  marked  by  characteristic  clearness  and  simplicity.  In 
. .  .  year  •  .  .  Uzziah  died  —  Either  literal  death,  or  civil  when  he 
ceased  as  a  leper  to  exercise  his  functions  as  king.  [Chaldee.]  (2 
Chronicles,  26,  19-21).  754  B.  c.  [Calmbt.I  758.  [Common  Chro- 
nology.] This  is  not  the  first  beginning  of  Isaiah's  prophecies,  but 
his  inauguration  to  a  higher  degree  of  the  prophetic  ofnce :  v»  9.,  etc., 
implies  the  tone  of  one  who  had  already  experience  of  the  people's 
obstinacy.  Lord  —  here  Adonai  ;  ythovah  in  a'.  5  ;  yesus  Christ  is 
meant  as  speaking  in  v,  10,  according  to  John,  12.  41.  Isaiah  could 
only  have  "  seen  the  Son^  not  the  divine  essence  (John,  I.  18).  The 
words  of  V.  10  are  attributed  by  St.  Paul  (Acts,  28.  25,  26,  to  the  Holy 
Ghost).  Thus  the  Trinity  in  unity  is  implied  ;  as  also  by  the  thrice 
"  Holy "  (v.  3).  Isaiah  mentions  the  robes,  temple,  and  Jseraphim, 
but  not  the  form  of  God  himself.  Whatever  it  was,  it  was  different 
from  the  usual  shekinah :  that  was  on  the  mercy  seat,  this  on  a 
throne  ;  that  a  cloud  and  fire,  of  this  no  form  is  specified  :  over  that 
were  the  cherubim,  over  this  the  seraphim ;  that  had  no  clothing,  this 
had  a  fiowing  robe  and  train.  2.  stood  — not  necessarily  the  posture 
of  standing  ;  rather,  were  in  attendance  on  Him  [Maurer],  hovering 
on  expanded  wings,  the — not  in  the  Hebrew.  seraphilR — no- 
where else  applied  to  God's  attendant  angels  ;  but  to  the  fiery  flying 
(not  winged,  but  rapidly-moving)  serpents,  which  bit  the  Israelites 
(Numbers,  21.  6),  callecl  so  from  the  poisonous  inflammatioti  caused 
by  their  bites.  Saraph  is  to  burn  ;  implymg  the  burning  zeal,  dazzling 
brightness  (2  Kings,  2.  11  ;  6.  17  ;  Ezekiel,  i.  13  ;  Matthew.  28.  3), 
and  serpent-like  rapidity  of  the  seraphim  in  God's  service.  Perhaps 
Satan's  form  as  a  serpent  (Kachash)  in  his  appearance  to  man  has  some 
connection  with  his  original  form  as  a  seraph  of  light.  The  head  of 
the  serpent  was  the  symbol  of  wisdom  in  Egypt  (cf.  Numbers,  21.  8  ; 
2  Kings,  18.  4).  The  seraphim,  with  six  wings  and  one  face,  can 
hardly  be  identified  with  the  cherubim,  which  had  four  wings  (in  the 
temple  only  two)  and  four  faces  (Ezekiel,  i.  5-12).  But  cf. 
Revelation,  4.  8).      The  "iiftce"  and  '*feet"  imply  a  human  form; 
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something  of  a  serpentine  form  (perhaps  a  basilisk  head,  as  in 
the  temples  of  Thebes)  may  have  been  mixed  with  it ;  so  the 
cherub  was  compounded  of  various  animal  forms.  However, 
seraph  may  come  from  a  root  meaning  princely^  applied  in 
Daniel,  lO.  13,  to  Michael  [Maurer]  ;  just  as  cherwf  comes 
from  a  root  (changing  m  into  b\  meaning  tu^U,  twain  —  two 
win^  alone  of  the  six  were  kept  ready  for  instant  flight  in  God's 
service ;  two  veiled  their  faces  as  unworthy  to  look  on  the  holy 
God,  or  pry  into  His  secret  counsels  which  they  fulfilled  (Exodus, 
3.  6  ;  Job,  4.  x8  ;  15.  15),  two  covered  their  feet,  or  rather  the  whole 
of  the  lower  parts  of  their  persons  —  a  practice  usual  in  the  presence 
of  Eastern  monarchs,  in  token  of  reverence  (ct  Ezekiel,  i.  zi,  their 
bodies),  Man's  service  a  fortiori  consists  in  reverent  waiting  on,  still 
more  than  in  active  service  for  God.  3.  (Revelation,  4.  8).  Tho 
Trinity  is  implied  (see  note  on  *  Lord,"  v,  1).  God's  koHness  is  the 
key-note  of  Isaiah's  whole  prophecies,  whole  earth  —  the  Hebrew 
more  emphatically,  tMe  fulness  of  the  whole  earth  issJ/is  ghry  (Psalm 
84.  I ;  72.  19).  4.  poata  of  .  .  .  door  —  rather,  foundations  of  the 
thresholds,  houao  — temple,  anoke  — -  the  shekinah  cloud  (i  Kings, 
8.  10;  Ezekiel,  la  4).  5.  indOlie  —  (Exodus,  33.  20).  The  same 
effect  was  produced  on  others  by  the  presence  of  God  (Judges,  6.  23 ; 
13.  22  ;  Job,  42.  5,  6  ;  Luke,  5.  8 ;  Revelation,  I.  li),  lipa  ^  appro- 
priate  to  the  context  which  describes  the  praises  of  the  lips^  sung  in 
alternate  responses  (Exodus,  15.  ao,  21  ;  9.  3)  by  the  seraphim  ;  also 
appropriate  to  the  office  of  speaking  as  the  prophet  of  God,  about  to 
be  Committed  to  Isaiah  (t/.  9}. .  aoeo  —  not  stnctly  Jehovah  Himself 
(John,  I.  18  ;  I  Timothy,  6.  16),  but  the  symbol  of  His  presence.  Lord 

—  Hebrew^  Jehovah.  6.  unto  me — The  seraph  had  been  m  the 
temple,  Isaiah  outside  of  it.  Uve  OOai  —  Ut.,  a  hot  rtone,  used,  as  in 
some  countries  in  our  days,  to  roast  meat  with,  ex,  gr,^  the  meat  of 
the  sacrifice ;  fire  was  a  symbol  of  purification,  as  it  takes  the  dross 
out  of  metals  (Malachi,  3.  2,  3).  the  altar—  of  burnt  offering,  m  the 
court  of  the  priests  before  the  temple.  The  fire  on  it  was  at  first 
kindled  by  God  (Leviticus,  9.  24),  and  was  kept  continually  burning. 
7.  mouth  .  •  .  iipa — (cf.  note,  v,  5).  The  mouth  was  touched  be- 
cause it  was  the  part  to  be  used  by  the  prophet  when  maturated.  So 
*^  tongues  of  fire^'  rested  on  the  disciples  (Acts,  2.  3.  4)  when  they 
were  being  set  apart  to  speak  in  various  languages  of  Jesus,    iniquity 

—  conscious  un worthiness  of  acting  as  Gods  messenger,  purood — 
Ut.^  coveredy  f>.,  expiated,  not  by  any  physical  effect  of  fire  to  cleanse 
from  sin,  but  in  relation  to  the  altar  sacrifices  ^  of  which  Messiah,  who 
here  commissions  Isaiah,  was  in  His  death  to  be  the  antitype  r  it  is 
implied  hereby,  that  it  is  only  by  sacrifice  sin  can  be  pardoned.  8.  I 
...  US  —  The  change  of  number  indicates  the  Trinity  (cf.  Genesis. 
I.  26  ;  u.  7).  Though  not  a  sure  argument  for  the  doctrine,  for  the 
plural  may  indicate  merely  majesty,  it  accords  with  that  truth  proved 
elsewhere.  When  .  .  .  WHO  —  Implying  that /rw  would  be  willing  to 
bear  the  self-denial,  which  the  delivering  of  such  an  unwelcome  mes- 
sage  to  the  Jews  would  require  on  the  part  of  the  messenger  (cf.  \ 
Chronicles,  29.  5).  Here  am  I  —prompt  zeal,  now  that  he  has  been 
specially  qualified  for  it  (v,  T,  cti  Samuel,  3. 10,  11  •  Acts,  9.  0}.    9^ 
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Hoar  .  .  .  ind€ed  —  Hebrew^  In  hearing  heart  f>.,  Though  ye  hear 
the  prophet's  warnings  again  and  again^  ye  are  doomed,  because  of 
your  perverse  will  (John,  7.  17),  not  to  understand.  Light  enough  is 
given  in  revelation  to  guide  those  sincerely  seeking  to  know^  in  order 
that  they  may  do,  God  s  will ;  darkness  enough  is  left  to  confound  the 
willfully  bhnd  (ch.  43.  8).  So  in  Jesus'  use  of  parables  (Matthew,  13.- 
14).  see  .  .  .  iedeed  —  rather,  **  though  ye  see  again  and  again**  yet, 
etc.  la  Make  .  .  .  fat  —  (Psalm  no.  70).  "Render  them  the  more 
hardened  by  thy  yramings."  [Maur£R.]  This  effect  is  the  fruit,  not 
€f  the  truth  in  itself,  but  of  the  corrupt  state  of  their  hearts^  to  which 
God  here  judicially  g^vts  them  over  (ch.  63.  17).  Gesenius  takes  the 
imperatives  as  futures.  "  Proclaim  truths,  the  result  of  which  proclama- 
tion Tviil  be  their  becoming  the  more  hardened  **  (Romans,  i.  28  ;  Ephe- 
sians,  4.  18)  ;  but  this  does  not  so  well  as  the  former  set  forth  God  as 
designedly  giving  up  sinners  to /r^iSrra/ hardening  (Romans,  1 1.  8;  a 
ThKsalonians,  2.  11).  In  the  nrst  member  of  the  sentence,  the  order 
is,  the  heart,  ears,  eyes ;  in  the  latter,  the  reverse  order,  the  eyes,  ears^ 
heart  It  is  from  the  heart  that  corruption  flows  into  the  ears  and  eyes 
(Mark.  7.  21,  22) ;  but  through  the  eyes  and  ears  healing  'reaches  the 
heart  (Romans,  la  17).  [Bengel.]  (Jeremiah,  5.  21 :  Ezekiel,  12.  2 ; 
Zechariah,  7,  11 ;  Acts,  7.  57  ;  2  Timothy,  4.  4).  In  Matthew,  13.  15, 
the  words  are  quoted  in  the  indicative  is  waxed  gross  (so  the  LXX.), 
not  the  imperative^  make  fat;  God's  word  as  to  the  future  is  as  certain 
as  if  it  was  already  fulfilled.  To  see  with  one* s  eyes  will  not  convince  a 
will  that  is  opposed  to  the  truth  (cf.  John,  11.  45,  46 ;  J2.  10,  ii). 
**'  One  must  love  divine  things,  in  order  to  understand  them."  [Pascal.] 
be  healed  —  of  their  spiritual  malady,  sin  (ch.  i.  6  ;  Psalm,  103.  3  ; 
Jeremiah,  17.  14).  1 1.  hOW  lOHfl  —  will  this  wretched  condition  of 
the  nation  being  hardened  to  its  destruction  continue?  antil  —  (ch.  5. 
9X  fulfilled  primarily  at  the  Babylonish  captivitv,  and  more  fully  under 
the  dispersion  under  the  Roman  Titus.  12.  (2  Kings,  25.  21).  for* 
taking — abandonment  of  dwellings  by  their  inhabitants  (Jeremiah, 

4. 29).  13.  and  it  shall  return,  and  ...  be  eaten — rather,  but  it  shall 

be  again  given  over  to  be  consumed ;  if  even  a  tenth  survive  the  first 
destruction,  it  shall  be  destroyed  by  a  second  (ch.  5.  25  ;  Ezekiel,  5. 1-5, 
12).  [Maurer  and  Horsley.]  In  English  Version, "  return  "  refers 
to  the  poor  remnant  left  in  the  land  at  the  Babylonish  ca][.tivity  (2 
Kings,  24.  14  ;  25.  12) ;  which  afterward  fled  to  Egypt  in  fear  (2 
Kings,  25.  26).  and  subsequently  returned  thence,  along  with  others 
who  had  fled  to  Moab  and  Edom  (Jeremiah,  40.  11, 12)  ;  and  suffered 
under  further  divine  judgments,    tell  —  rather,  terebinth  or  turpentine 

tree  (ch.  i.  29).    ettbetance  .  . .  when  .  .  .  oast  .  .  .  leaves  — 

rather,  **As  a  terebinth  or  oah  in  which,  when  they  are  cast  down  (not 
'*  cast  their  leaves./'  Job,  14.  7),  the  trunk,  or  stock,  remains,  so  the  holy 
seed  (Ezra,  9.  2),  shall  be  the  stock  of  thai  land."  The  seeds  of  vitality 
still  exist  in  both  the  land  and  the  scattered  people  of  Judea,  waiting 
for  the  returning  spring  of  God's  favour  (Romans,  11.  5,  23-29).  Ac- 
cording to  Isaiah,  not  all  Israel,  but  the  elect  remnant  alone,  is  destined 
to  salvation.  God  shows  unchangeable  severity  toward  sin  ;  but  cove- 
nant-faithfulness in  preserving  a  remnant,  and  to  it  Isaiah  bequeatl^ 
the  prophetic  legacy  of  the  second  part  of  his  book  (ch.  4a  66). 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Chapters  vil.,  viii.,  and  ix*,  1-7.     Prediction  of  the  III  Suc- 
cess OF  THE  SYRO-IsRAELITISH  INVASION  OF  JUDAH  —  AHAZ*  AL- 

UANCE  WITH  Assyria,  AND  its  Fatal  Results  to  Judea  —  Yet 
THE  Certainty  of  Final  Preservation,  and  of  the  Coming 
OF  Messiah.  In  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  the  name  of  Rezin,  king  of 
Damascus,  is  fotmd  among  the  tributaries  of  Tiglath-pileser,  of  whose 
reign  the  annals  of  seventeen  years  have  been  deciphered.  For  the 
hbtorical  facts  in  this  chapter,  cf.  2  Kings,  15.  37  —  z6.  9.  Rezin  of 
Syria,  and  Pekah  of  Israel,  as  confederates,  advanced  against  Jerusalem. 
In  the  first  campaign  (2  Chronicles,  28.)  they  "  smote  Ahaz  with  a 
great  slaughter."  Their  object  was  probably  to  unite  the  three  king- 
doms against  Assyria ;  Egypt  seeme  to  have  favoured  the  plan,  so  as 
to  interpose  these  confederate  kingdoms  between  her  own  frontier  and 
Assyria  (cf.  v.  18,  "  Egypt,"  and  2  Kings,  17.  4,  Hoshea's  league  with. 
Egypt).  Resin  and  Pekah  may  have  perceived  Ahaz'  inclination 
toward  Assyria,  rather  than  toward  their  own  confederacy ;  this  and 
the  old  feud  between  Israel  and  Judah  (i  Kings,  12.  16),  occasioned 
their  invasion  of  Judah.  Ahaz,  at  the  second  inroad  of  his  enemies 
(cf.  2  Chronicles,  28.,  and  2  Kings,  15.  37,  with  ch.  16.  5),  smarting^ 
under  his  former  defeat,  applied  to  Tiglath>pileser,  in  spite  of  Isaiah'a 
warning  in  this  chapter,  that  he  should  rather  rely  on  God  ;  that  kinr 
■"""Accordingly  attacked  Damascus,  and  slew  Rezin  (2  Kings,  9.),  and 
probably  it  was  at  the  same  time  that  he  carried  away  part  of  Israel 
captive  (2  Kings,  15.  29),  unless  there  were  two  assaults  on  Pekah, 
that  in  2  Kings,  15.  29,  the  earlier,  and  that  in  which  Tiglath  helped 
Ahaz  subsequent.  [G.  V.  Smith.]  Ahaz  was  saved  at  the  sacrifice 
of  Judah's  independence,  and  the  payment  of  a  large  tribute,  which 
continued  till  the  overthrow  of  Sennacherib  under  Hezekiah  (ch.  37  ; 
a  Kings,  16.  8, 17, 18 ;  2  Chronicles,  18.  20).  Ahaz'  reign  began  about 
741  B.  c,  and  Pekah  was  slain  in  738.  [Winer.]  i.  Ahaz  —  In  the 
first  years  of  his  reign  the  design  of  the  two  kings  against  Judah  was 
carried  out,  which  was  formed  in  Jotham's  reign  ^  Kings,  15.  37). 
Syria  —  Hebrew^  Aratn  (Genesis,  10.  22,  23),  originally  the  whole 
region  between  the  Euphrates  and  Mediterranean,  including  Assyria^ 
of  which  Syria  is  an  abbreviation ;  here  the  region  round  Damascus, 
and  along  Mount  Libanus.    Jerusalem  —  an  actual  siege  of  it  took 

place,  but  was  foiled  (2  Kings,  16.  5).    2.  is  Confederate  with  — 

rather,  is  encamped  upon  the  territory  of  Ephraim  [Maurer]  ;  or 
better,  as  Rezin  was  encamped  against  yeruscUem^  "  u  supported  fy** 
[Lowth]  Ephraim,  whose  land  lay  between  Syria  and  j^udah.  The 
mention  of  ''  David  "  alludes,  in  sad  contrast  with  the  present,  to  the 
time  when  David  made  Syria  subject  to  him  (2  Samuel,  8. 6).  Ephraim 
—  the  ten  tribes,  as  .  •  .  trees  Of  . .  .  WOOd  —  a  simultaneous  agita- 
tion. Go  Ibrth  —  out  of  the  city,  to  the  place  where  Ahaz  was  super- 
intending the  works  for  defence,  and  the  cutting  off  of  the  water 
supply  of  the  enemy,  and  securing  it  to  the  city.  (So  ch.  22.  9 ;  2 
Chronicles,  32.  4).  Shear-jashub  —  i.e.,  A  remnant  shall  return  (ch. 
6.  13).    His.  very  name  (cf,  v,  14  ;  ch.  8.  3)  was  a  standing  memorial 
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to  Ahax  and  the  Jews,  that  the  nation  should  not,  notwithstanding  the 
general  calamity  {v,  17-25  ;  ch.  8.  6-8),  be  utterly  destroyed  (ch.  lou 
21,  22).  COndwt — an  aqueduct  from  the  pool  or  reservoir  for  the 
supply^  of  the  city.  At  the  foot  of  Zion  was  found  Siioah  (ch.  8.  6 ; 
Nehemiah,  3.  15  ;  John,  9.  7)  called  also  Gihon,  on  the  West  of  Jeru- 
salem (3  Chronicles,  32.  30).  Two  pools  were  supplied  irom  it,  the 
Upper ^  or  Old  {^  22.  II),  or  Kif^*s  (Nehemiah,  2.  14),  and  thi  Lower 
(ch.  22.  9),  which  received  the  superfluous  water  of  the  upper.  The 
upper  pool  is  still  to  be  seen,  about  700  yards  from  the  Jaffa  gate.  The 
highway  leading  to  the  fullers'  field,  which  was  in  a  position  near 
water  for  the  purpose  of  washing,  previous  to  drying  and  bleaching, 
the  doth,  was  prolmbly  alongside  the  aqueduct.  4.  Take  head,  etc. — 
ue^  See  that  thou  be  quiet  (not  seeking  Assyrian  aid  in  a  fit  of  panic). 
tails  —  mere  ends  of  firebrands,  almost  consumed  themselves  (about 
ioon  to  fall  before  the  Assyrians,  v,  8).  therefore  harmless,  tmokins 
—  as  about  to  go  out;  not  blazing,  SOB  of  Remaiiab  —  Pekah,  aa 
usurper  (2  Kings,  15. 25)  :  the  Easterns  express  contempt  by  designate 
iog  one,  not  by  his  own  name,  but  by  his  father's,  especially  when  the 
£ither  is  but  little  known  (i  Samuel,  20.  27,31).  6.  vex — rather,. 
tknrw  into  cotutetnaHon.  [Gbsknius.]  make  a  breach  —  rather.. 
iUave  it  asunder.  Their  scheme  was  to  divide  a  large  portion  of  the 
territory  between  themselves,  and  set  up  a  vassal-king  of  their  own 
over  the  rest,  son  of  Tabsal  —  unknown,  a  Syrian  sounding  name, 
perhaps  favoured  by  a  party  in  Jerusalem  (ch.  8.  6,  9,  12).  7.  (Ch.  8. 
10;  Proverbs,  21.  30).  8.  head  — 1>.,  in  both  Syria  and  Israel  the 
capital  shall  remain  as  it  is  ;  they  shall  not  conquer  Judah,  but  each 
shall  possess  only  his  own  dominions,  threescore  aod  fIve  . . .  not 
a  neople  —  as  these  words  break  the  symmetry  of  the  parallelism  ot 
this  verse  either  they  ought  to  be  placed  after  "  Remaliah's  son,"  in  v^ 
9 ;  or  else  they  refer  to  some  older  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  or  of  Amos  (as 
the  Jewish  writers  represent),  parenthetically :  to  which  in  v.  8,  the 
words  "  If  he  will  not  believe  .  .  .  not  to  be  established,"  corres-> 
pond  in  parallelism.  One  deportation  of  Israel  happened  within 
one  or  two  years  from  this  time  under  Tiglath-pileser  (2  Kings» 
15.  29).  Another  in  the  reign  of  Hoshea,  under  Shalmaneser  (2 
Kings,  17.  1-6,  was  about  twenty  years  after.  But  the  final  one 
which  utterly  "  broke  "  up  Israel,  so  as  to  be  "  not  a  people,"  accom- 
nmied  by  a  colonisation  of  Samaria  with  foreigners,  was  under  £sar- 
Laddon,  who  carried  away  Manasseh  king  of  Judah  also,  in  the  twen-^ 
ty-second  vear  of  his  reign,  sixty-five  years  from  the  utterance  of  thisi 
prophecy  (cf.  Ezra,  4.  2,  3,  10 ;  with  2  Kings,  17.  24 ;  2  Chronicles,. 
35.  11).  [Usher.]  The  event,  though  so  far  off,  was  enough  to> 
assure  the  people  of  Judah  that  as  God,  the  Head  of  the  theocracy^ 
would  ultimately  interpose  to  destroy  the  enemies  of  His  people,  so> 
they  might  rely  on  Him  now,  9.  believe  ...  be  established  —  there 
is  a  paronomasia,  or  play  on  the  words,  In  the  Hebrew^  "  if  ye  will  not 
confide^  ye  shall  not  abide!*  Ahaz  brought  distress  on  himself  by  dis^ 
trust  in  the  Lord,  and  trust  in  Assyria.  1 1.  Ask  thee  —  since  thoa 
dost  not  credit  the  prophet's  words.  si|n  —  a  miraculous  token  ta 
assure  thee  that  God  will  fulfill  His  promise  of  saving  Jerusalem  (ch« 
37.  30 ;  38.  7,  8).     "  Signs,"  facts  then  present  or  near  at  hand  as 
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pledges  for  the  more  distant  future,  are  frequent  in  Isaiah.  Ask  .  .  . 
in  .  .  .  depth  — lit.  Make  deep,  ask  iu  />.,  Go  to  the  depth  of  the  earth 
or  of  Hades  {Vulgate  and  Lowth],  or  Mount  high  for  it  (lit..  Make 
kigh)).  So  in  Matthew,  i6.  i.  Signs  in  heaven  are  contrasted  with 
the  signs  on  earth  and  below  it  (raising  the  dead)  which  Jesus  Christ 
had  wrought  (cf.  Romans,  lo.  6,  7)J  He  offers  Ahaz  the  widest  limits 
within  which  to  make  his  choice.  12.  neither  .  .  .  teniot  —  hypocriti- 
cal pretext  of  keeping  the  law  (Deuteronomy,  6.  16)  ;  "  tempt,"  x^., 
fut  God  to  the  proof,  as  in  Matthew,  4.  7,  by  seeking  His  miraculous 
mterposition  without  warrant.  But  here  there  was  the  warrant  of  the 
prophet  of  God  ;  to  have  asked  a  sign^  when  thus  offered,  would  not 
nave  been  a  tempting  of  God.  Ahaz'  true  reason  for  declining  was  his 
resolve  not  to  do  God's  will,  but  to  negotiate  with  Assyria,  and  per- 
severe in  his  idolatry  (2  Kings,  16.  7,  8  ;  3.  4,  10).  Men  often  excuse 
their  distrust  in  God,  and  trust  their  own  devices,  by  professed  rever- 
ence for  God.  Ahaz  may  have  fancied  that  though  Jehovah  was  the 
God  of  Judea  and  could  work  a  sign  there,  that  was  no  proof  that 
the  local  god  of  Syria  might  not  be  more  powerful.  Such  was  the 
common  heathen  notion  (ch.  10.  10,  ii  ;  36.  18-20).  13.  Is  it  a  email 
thing — Is  is  not  enough  for  you  (Numbers,  16.  9)?  The  allusion  to 
"  David  "  is  in  order  to  contrast  his  trust  in  God,  with  his  degenerate 
descendant  Ahaz'  distrust,  weary  —  \Ty  the  patience  of.  men  — 
prophets.  Isaiah  as  yet  had  given  no  outward  proof  that  he  was  from 
God  ;  but  now  God  has  offered  a  sign,  which  Ahaz  publicly  rejects. 
The  sin  is  therefore  now  not  merely  against  "  men,"  but  openly  against 
*'God."  Isaiah's  manner  therefore  changes  from  mildness  to  bold 
reproof.  14.  himself —  since  thou  wilt  not  ask  a  sign,  nay,  rejectest 
the  offer  of  one.  yoil  —  for  the  sake  of  the  house  of  believing 
"  David "  (God  remembering  his  everlasting  covenant  with  David), 
not  for  unbelieving  Ahaz'  sake,  behold  —  arresting  attention  to  the 
extraordinary  prophecy,  virgin  —  from  a  root,  to  lie  hid,  virgins  being 
closely  kept  from  men's  gaze  in  their  parents'  custody  in  the  East 
The  Hebrew,  and  LXX.  here,  and  Greek  (Matthew,  i.  23),  have  the 
article,  the  virgin,  some  definite  one  known  to  the  speaker  and  his 
hearers  ;  primarily,  the  woman,  then  a  virgin,  about  immediately  to  be- 
come the  second  wife,  and  bear  a  child,  whose  attainment  of  the  ag^  of 
discrimination  (about  three  years)  should  be  preceded  by  the  deliver- 
ance of  Judah  from  its  two  invaders :  its  fullest  significancy  is  realised 
in  "  /^  woman  "  (Genesis,  3. 15),  whose  seed  should  bruise  the  serpent's 
head  and  deliver  captive  man  (Jeremiah,  31.  22 ;  Micah,  5. 3).  Language 
is  selected  such  as,  whilst  partially  applicable  to  the  immediate  events 
receives  its  fullest  and  most  appropriate  and  exhaustive  accomplish- 
ment in  Messianic  events.  The  New  Testament  application  of^  such 
prophecies  is  not  a  strained  "  accommodation  ; "  rather  the  temporary 
fulhllment  is  an  adaptation  of  the  far  reaching  prophecy  to  the  present 
passing  event,  which  foreshadows  typically  the  great  central  end  of 
prophecy,  Jesus  Christ  (Revelation,  19.  10).  Evidently  the  wording 
IS  such  as  to  apply  more  fuUjr  to  Jesus  Christ  than  to  the  prophet's 
son :  "  virgin ''  applies,  in  its  simplest  sense,  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
rather  than  to  the  prophetess  who  ceased  to  be  a  virgin  when  she 
"conceived;**  " Immanuel," ^i«/  with  ms  (John,  i.  14;    Revelation, 
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21.  3),  cannot  in  a  strict  sense  apply  to  Isaiah's  son,  but  only  to  Him 
who  is  presently  called  expressly  (ch.  9.  6),  '*  the  Child,  the  Son,  Won- 
derful (cl  ch.  8.  18),  the  mighty  6^."     Local  and  temporary  features 
(as  z'.  15.  16),  are  added  in  every  type :  otherwise  it  would  be  no  type, 
but  the  thing  itself.    There  are  resemblances  to  the  great  antitype 
sufficient  to  be  recognised  by  those  who  seek  them :   dissimilarities 
enough  to  confound  those  who  do  not  desire  to  discover  them,     call 
—  1.^.,  j-^ shall,  or  as  Margin,  thou,  O   Virgin,  skalt  call:   mothers 
often  named  their  children  (Genesis,  4.  i,  25  ;    19.  37  ;  29.  32).     In 
Matthew,  i.  23,  the  expression  is  strikingly  changed  into  "  They  shall 
call  :'*  when  the  prophecy  received  its  /«// accomplishment,  no  longer 
IS  the  name  Immanuel  restricted  to  the  prophetess  view  of  His  char- 
acter, as  in  its  partial  fulfilment  in  her  son  ;   ail  shall  then  call  (f>., 
not  literally,  or  regard  Him  as  peculiarly  and  most  fitly  characterised 
by  the  descriptive  name,  "  Imnumuel "  (i  Timothy,  3.  16 ;   Colossians, 
2.  9).     nans  — not  mere  appellation,  which  neither  Isaiah's  son,  nor 
Jesus  Christ  bore  literally ;  but  what  describes  His  manifestied  attri- 
butes ;  His  character  (so  ch.  9.  6).     The  name  in  its  proper  destina-' 
tion  was  not  arbitraiy,  but  characteristic  of  the  individual ;  sin  de- 
stroyed the  faculty  of  perceiving  the  internal  being  ;  hence  the  sever- 
ance now  between  the  name  and  the  character :  in  the  case  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  many  in  scripture,  the  Holy  Ghost  has  supplied  this  want. 
[Olshausen].     15.  Binter  —  rather.  Curdled  milk,  tne  acid  of  which 
is  grateful  in  the  heat  of  the  East  (Job,  20.  17).     honey — abundant 
in  Palestine  (Judges,   14.  8  ;    I   Samuel,  14.   25 ;    Matthew,  3.  4). 
Physicians  directed  that  the  first  food  given  to  a  child  should  be 
honey,  the  next  milk.    [Barnab.    £p.]     Horsley  takes  this  as  im- 
plying the  real  humanity  of  the  Immanuel  Jesns  Christ,  about  to  be 
fed  as  other  infants  (Luke,  2.  52).    Ver.  22  shows  that  besides  the 
fitness  of  milk  and  honey  for  children,  a  state  of  distress  oi^'c  inhab- 
itants is  cUso  implied,  when«  by  reason  of  the  invaders,  milk  and 
honey,  things  produced  spontaneously,   shall  be   the  only  abundant 
articles  of  food,    that  he  may  know  — rather,  until  He  shall  know. 
evil choose  . . .  good  —  at  about  three  years  of  age  moral  con- 
sciousness begins  (cf.  ch.  8.  4;   Deuteronomy,  i.  39;  Jonah,  4.  11). 
16.     For — the  deliverance  implied  in  the  name  "Immanuel,"  and 
the  cessation  of  distress  as  to  food  {^,  14.  15),  shall  last  only  till  the 
child  grows  to  know  good  and  evil :  for,  etc.    the  land  that  .  .  .  ab- 
horrest  .  .  .  forsaken  of  .  .  .  kings  —  rather,  desolaU  shall  be  the 
land,  before  whose  two  kings  thou  art  alarmed,     [Hengstenberg  and 
Gesenius.]    the  land  —  vis.,  Syria  and  Samaria  regarded  as  one  (2 
Kings,  16.  9  ;  15.  30),  just  two  years  after  this  prophecy,  as  it  fore- 
tells.    Horsley  takes  it,  "  The  land  (Judah  and  Samaria)  of  (the 
fonner  of)  which  thou  art  the  plague  (Ht.,  thorn)  shall  be  forsaken," 
etc. ;  a  prediction  thus,  that  Judah  and  Israel  (appropriately  regarded 
as  one  "  land  **)  should  cease  to  be  kingdoms  (Luke,  2.  I ;  Genesis,  49. 
10)  before  Immannel  came. 

17-25.  Fatal  Consequences  op  Ahaz*  Assyrian  Policy, 
Though  temporary  deliverance  (ch.  7.  16  ; ,  8.  4)  was  to  be  given 
them,  and  final  deliverance  through  Messiah,  sore  punishment  shall 
follow  the  former.     After  subduing  Sy^  and  Israel,  the  Assyrians 
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shall  encounter  ^gypt  (2  Kings,  23.  29),  and  Judah  shall  be  the 
battle-field  of  both  (v.  18),  and  shall  be  made  tributary  to  that  very 
Assyria  (2  Chronicles,  28.  20 ;  2  Kings,  16.  7,  8),  now  about  to  be 
called  in  as  an  ally  (ch.  39.  1-6) ;  Egypt,  too,  snould  prove  a  fatal 
mlly  (ch.  36.  6  ;  31.  i,  etc.).  18.  hi88  —  whistle,  to  bring  bees  to 
settle  (Note^  ch.  5.  26)»  \1y — found  in  numbers  ahout  the  arms  of 
the  Nile,  and  the  canals  from  it  (ch.  19.  5-7 ;  23.  3),  here  called 
'*  rivers."  Henoe  arose  the  plague  of  flies  (Exodus,  8.  21).  Figura- 
tive, for  nuifurous  and  troubUsome  foes  from  the  remotest  parts  of 
Egypt,  r^.,  Pharaoh-Necho.  bee  —  (Deuteronomy,  1.  44;  Psalm 
118.  12).  As  numerous  in  Assyria  as  the^  in  marshy  Egypt.  Sen- 
nacherib, Esarhaddon,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  fulfilled  this  prediction. 
19.  rest  —  image  of  flies  and  bees  kept  up.  The  enemy  shall  over- 
spread the  land  everywhereytv&i  in  "desolate  valleys."  thorns  — 
wildy  contrasted  with  **  bushes,"  which  were  vo/ma/ and  objects  of  care 
(see  Margin).  20.  razor  —  The  Assyrians  are  to  be  God's  instru- 
ment of  devastating  Judea,  just  as  a  razor  sweeps  away  all  hair  before 
it  (ch.  10.  5  ;  Ezekiel,  29.  19,  20).  hired — alluding  to  Ahaz'  hiring 
(2  Kings.  16.  7,  81  Tiglath-pileser  against  Syria  and  Israel :  namely ^ 
by  them  beyond  the  river —  viz.,  the  Euphrates ;  the  Eastern  boun- 
dary of  Jewish  geographical  knowledge  (Psalm  72.  8) :  the  river  which 
Abram  crossed  :  the  Nile  also  may  be  included  {y.  18).  [G.  V.  Smith.] 
Oesenius  ^yoMj/s/^j,  "  With  a  razor  hired  in  the  parts  beyond  the  river. 
head  .  .  .  fset  --the  uohole  body,  including  the  most  honoured  parts. 
To  cut  the  '*  beard  **  is  the  greatest  indignity  to  an  Eastern  (ch.  50.  6  ; 
s  Samuel,  la  4,  5  ;  Ezekiel,  5.  i).  21-25.  I'he  coming  desolate 
State  of  the  Land  owing  to  the  Assyrians  and  Egyptians,  nour- 
leh — x.^.,OMm.  VOUnO  cow — a  heifer  giving  milk.  Agriculture  ^2^  cea&^y 
and  the  land  become  one  grent  pasturage.  22.  abundance  —  by  rea- 
son of  the  wide  range  of  land  lying  desojate  over  which  the  cows  and 
sheep  (including  goats)  may  range,  butter  —  thick  milk,  or  rn^am. 
honey  —  (Note^v,  15^.  Food  ol  spontaneous  growth  will  be  the  re- 
source of  the  few  inhabitants  left.  Honey  shall  be  abundant,  as  the 
bees  will  find  the  wild  flowers  abounding  everywhere.  23.  where 
there  ivere,  etc.  —  where  up  to  that  time  there  was  so  valuable  a  vine- 
yard as  to  have  in  it  1,000  vines,  worth  a  silverlin?  {shekel,  about  2s. 
3d  ;  a  large  price)  each;  there  shall  be  only  briers  (Song  of  Solomon, 
8.  11).  Vineyards  are  estimated  by  the  number  of  the  vines,  and  the 
goodness  of  the  kind  of  vine.  Judea  admits  of  a  high  state  of  culti- 
vation, and  requires  it,  in  order  to  be  productive  ;  its  present  barren- 
ness is  due  to  neglect.  24.  It  shall  become  a  vast  hunting-ground, 
abounding  in  wild  beasts  (cf.  Jeremiah,  49.  19).  25.  ehafi  be  — 
rather,  were  once,  digged  —  in  order  to  plant  and  rear  vines  (ch.  5.  6). 
there  shall  not  come  —  f>.,  none  shall  come  who  fear  thorns,  seeing 
that  thorns  shall  abound  on  all  sides.  [Maurer.]  Otherwise,  "  Thou 
shalt  not  come  for  fear  of  thorns."  FGesenius.]  Only  cattle  shall 
be  able  to  penetrate  the  briery  grouna.  iesser  Cattle  —  sheep  and 
goats. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

Cbairtere  VHI.  and  ix.  7.  The  first  seven  verses  of  ch.  9.  belong  to 
this  section.  Ch.  8.  continues  the  subject  of  ch.  7,  but  at  a  later 
period  (cf.  di.  8.  4  with  ch.  7.  16) ;  implying  that  the  interval  till  the 
accomplishment  is  shorter  now  than  then.  The  tone  of  ch.  8.  17,  21, 
22,  expresses  calamity  more  immediate  and  afflictive  than  ch.  7. 4,  15, 
22.  I.  great —  suitable,  for  letters  large  enough  to  be  read  by  aU. 
roll  —  rather,  tablet^  of  wood,  metal,  or  stone  (ch.  30.  8  ;  Habakkuk,  2. 
2) ;  sometimes  coated  with  wax,  upon  which  characters  were  traced 
with  a  pointed  instrument,  or  iron  stylus',  skins  and  papyrus  were  also 
used  (cti.  19.  7).  man's  pen  — «'./.,  in  ordinary  characters,  which  the 
humblest  can  read  (so  Habakkuk,  2.  2).  Hebrew,  enosh  means  a  ^^01- 
mon  man,  as  contrasted  with  the  upper  raifix  (Revelation,  21.  17  ;  Ro- 
mans, 3.  5).  Not  in  hieroglyphics.  The  object  was  that,  after  the 
event,  all  might  see  that  it  had  been  predicted  by  Isaiah.  CONCernIng 
—  the  title  and  subject  of  the  prophecy.  Maher-Sbalal-hash-baz  — 
"They  (i>.,  the  Assyrians)  hasten  to  the  spoil  (z/fs.,  to  spoil  Syria 
and  Samaria),  they  speed  to  the  prey."  [Gesenius.]  Otherwise, 
"The  spoil  (/./.,  spoiler)  hastens,  the  rapine  speeds  forward.'* 
[Maurer.]  2.  itOOK  —  rather,  ^^  The  Lord  said  to  me,  that  I  should 
take ^  etc,  [Mau&er.]  Uriah  —  an  accomplice  of  Ahaz  in  idolatry, 
and  therefore  a  witness  not  likely  to  assist  the  prophet  of  God  in  get- 
ting up  a  prophecy  after  the  event  (2  Kings,  16.  10).  The  witnesses 
were  in  order  that  when  the  event  should  come  they  might  testify  that 
the  tablet  containing  the  prophecy  had  been  inscribed  with  it  at  the 
time  that  it  professed.  Zeciiarlah---(3  Chronicles,  29. 13).  3.  prophetess 
—perhaps  the  same  as  the  "  virgin  "  (ch.  7. 14),  in  the  interim  married 
as  Isaiah's  second  wife :  this  is  in  the  primary  and  temporary  sense. 
Immanuel  is  even  in  this  sense  distinct  from  Maher-shalal-hash-baz. 
Thus  nineteen  months  at  least  intervene  from  the  prophecy  (ch.  7. 14), 
nine  before  the  birth  of  Immanuel,  and  ten  from  that  time  to  the  birth 
of  Maher-shalal-hash-baz:  adding  eleven  or  twelve  months  before  the 
latter  could  cry,  *'  Father  "  (ch.  8.  4),  we  have  about  three  years  in  all, 
freeing  with  ch.  7. 15, 16.  4.  belbre,  etc. — within  a  year.  6.  waters 
Of  Shiloah  . . .  softly — their  source  is  on  the  South  East  of  Zion  and 
East  of  Jerusalem.  It  means  sent,  the  water  being  sent  through  an 
aqueduct  (John,  9.  7).  Figurative  for  the  mild,  though  now  weak, 
sway  of  the  house  of  David ;  in  the  highest  sense  Shiloah  expresses 
the  benignant  sway  of  Jehovah,  in  the  theocracy,  administered  through 
David.  Contrast  to  the  violent  Euphrates,  "the  river"  that  typifies 
Assyria  {v,  7;  Revelation,  17.  15).  "This  people"  refers  both  to 
/jro^/ which  preferred  an  alliance  with  Rezin  of  Syria  to  one  with  the 
kings  of  Judah,  and  to  Judah  a  party  in  which  seems  to  have  favoured 
Ac  pretensions  of  the  son  of  Tabeal  against  David's  line  (ch.  7.  6) ; 
also  to  yudalCs  desire  to  seek  an  Assyrian  alliance  is  included  in  the 
censure  (cf.  ch.  7.  17).  Ver.  14  shows  that  both  nations  are  meant; 
both  alike  rejected  the  Divine  Shiloah.  Not  "  my  people,"  as  else- 
where, when  God  expresses  favour,  but  "  this  people  "  (ch.  6.  gj.  7. 
tiierefbre  —  for  the  reason  given  in  v.  6,  the  Assyrian  flood,  wluch  ii 
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first  to  overflood  Syria  and  Samaria,  shall  rise  high  enough  to  reach 
rebel  Judah  also  (v.  8).  the  river  —  Euphrates  swollen  in  spring  by 
the  melting  of  the  snow  of  the  Armenian  mountains  (cf.  t/.  6 ;  ch.  7. 
ao).  all  hie  ylory  —  Eastern  kings  travel  with  a  gorgeous  retinue. 
Ohannele  —  natural  and  artificial  in  the  level  region,  Mesopotamia.  8. 
pase  through — the  flood  shall  not  stop  at  Svria  and  Samaria,  but 
ici?!^  penetrate  into  ^\i^9u  the  oeolc  —  when  the  waters  reach  to  the 
neck^  a  man  is  near  drowning ;  still  the  head  is  not  said  to  be  over- 
flowed. Jerusalem,  elevated  on  hills,  is  the  head.  The  dancer  shall 
be  so  imminent  as  to  reach  near  it  at  Sennacherib's  invasion  m  Heze- 
kiah's  reign  ;  but  it  shall  be  spared  (ch.  30.  28).  vrflige  —  the  extreme 
bands  of  the  Assyrian  armies,  fulfilled  (ch.  36.  i ;  37.  25).  thy  land, 
0  Immanuel  —  though  temporarily  applied  to  Isaiah's  son,  in  the  full 
sense  this  is  applicable  only  to  Messiah,  that  Judea  is  His^  was,  and 
still  is,  a  pledge  that,  however  sorely  overwhelmed,  it  shall  be  saved 
at  last ;  the  "  nead  "  is  safe  even  now  waiting  for  the  times  of  restora- 
tion (Acts,  I.  6) ;  at  the  same  time  these  words  imply  that,  notwith- 
standing the  temporary  deliverance  from  Syria  and  Israel,  implied  in 
*'  Immanuel,"  the  greatest  calamities  are  to  follow  to  Judidi.  9.  Aeeo- 
Oiate  youreelvet  —  rather,  Raise  tumults,  or  Rage,  f>.,  Do  your  worst 

SMaurer],  referring  perhaps  to  the  attack  of  Kezin  and  Pekah  on 
erusalem.  and  ...  be  ilTOken  in  piecee  —  rather,  yet  ye  shall  be 
thrown  into  consternation.  Imperative  in  the  Hebrew,  according  to 
the  idiom  whereby  the  second  of  two  imperatives  implies  the  future, 
vi%.,  the  consequence  of  the  action  contained  in  the  first  (so  ch  6. 9). 
The  name  **  Immanuel "  in  v,  8  (cf.  v.  10)  suggests  the  thought  of  the 
ultimate  safety  of  ImmanuePs  land,  both  from  its  present  two  invaders, 
and  even  from  the  Assyrians,  notwithstanding  the  grievous  flood 
wherewith  the  previous  verses  foretell  they  shall  deluge  it.  The  suc- 
cession of  the  house  of  David  cannot  be  set  aside  in  ^udah,  for  Im- 
manuel Messiah  is  to  be  bom  in  it  as  heir  of  David,  of  whom  Isaiah's 

son  is  but  a  type  (ch.  9. 4,  6).    give  ear ...  far  countriee — witness 

the  discomfiture  of  Judah's  enemies.  The  prophecy  probably  looks 
on  also  to  the  final  conspiracy  of  antichrist  and  his  supporters  against 
the  Heir  of  David's  throne  in  the  latter  days,  and  tncir  utter  over- 

throw.     [HoRSLEY.]     gird  youreelvee  . . .  gird  youreelves  —  the 

repetition  expresses  vehemently  the  certainty  of  their  being  thrown 
into  consternation  (not  as  English  Version,  "  broken  in  pieces  ").  la 
the  word — of  command,  for  the  assault  of  Jerusalem.  God  ie  with 
lie  — •*  Immanuel"  implies  this  (Numbers,  14.9;  Psalm  46.  7).  ii. 
with  a  strong  hand  — or  else,  when  He  grasped  me  with  His  hand, 
[HoRSLEY.]  Maurer,  as  English  Version,  "  with  the  impetus  of  His 
hand,"  i>.,  the  felt  impulse  of  His  inspiitition  in  my  mind  (Jeremiah, 
15.  17  ;  Ezekiel,  I.  3  ;  3-  I4.  22 ;  37-  i).  way  of . . .  people  — their 
distrust  of  Tehovah,  and  the  panic  which  led  them  and  Ahaz  to  seek 
Assyrian  aid.  12-16.  The  words  of  Jehovah.  12.  COnfederaoy  — 
rather,  A  conspiracy  ;  an  appropriate  term  for  the  unnatural  combma- 
tion  of  Israel  with  Syrian  foreigners  against  Judea  and  the  theocracy, 
to  which  the  former  was  bound  by  ties  of  blood  and  hereditary  religion. 
[Maurer.]  to  all  .  .  .  eay  —  rather,  of  all  which  this  people  calleth  a 
conspiracy,    [G.  V.  Smith.]    their  fear — vis.,  object  of  fear:  the 
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hostile  conspiracy,  be  afraid — rather  [Maurer],  "ffor  make  otherb 
to  be  a/raid.  13,  Sanctify  —  Honour  His  Holy  name  by  regarding 
Him  as  your  only  hope  of  safety  (ch.  29.  23 ;  Numbers,  2a  12).  hilP 
. ,  fear  —  "  fear  "  lest  you  provoke  His  wrath  by  your  fear  of  man 
and  distrust  of  Him.  14.  aaoctaary  —  inviolable  asylum,  like  the 
altar  of  the  temple  (i  Kings,  i.  50;  2.  38;  Ezekiel,  11  16;  cf  Prov- 
erbs, 18  10) ;  Tfiz^  to  those  who  fear  and  trustdn  Him.  but . .  .  0ffen06 
— 1>..  a  rock  over  which  they  should  fall  to  their  hurt ;  vi%.^  those  who 
would  not  belveve.  both  .  hOUaBS  —  Israel  and  Judah.  Here  again 
the  prophecy  expands  beyond  the  temporary  application  in  .Miaz* 
time.  The  very  stone,  Immanuel,  which  would  have  been  a  sanctuary 
on  belief,  becomes  a  fatal  stumbUngbiock  through  unbelief  Jesiis 
Christ  refers  to  this  in  Matthew,  21  44  (cf.  Deuteronomy,  3a,  4,  15, 
18,  3p,  31,  37;  Daniel,  2.  34;  Romans,  Ql  33;  i  Peter,  2.  8).  gin  — 
trap,  in  which  birds  are  unexpectedly  caught  (Luke,  21.  35  ;  i  Thessa- 
lonians,  5.  2).  So  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  under  Titus.  15. 
tdnbte  takan  —  images  from  the  means  used  in  taking  wild  ani- 
mals.  16.  Bind  up.  ..8eal  —  what  Isaiah  had  before  briefly  noted 
by  inscribing  Maker^halal-hash-ba%  in  a  tablet^  fixed  up  in  some  pub- 
fic  place,  he  afterwards  wrote  out  viore  in  detail  in  a  parchment-roll 
(di.  30.  8) ;  this  he  is  now  to  seal  upt  not  merely  in  order  that  nothing 
may  be  added  to,  or  taken  from  it,  as  being  complete,  but  to  imply 
that  it  relates  to  distant  events,  and  is  therefore  to  be  a  sealed  and  net 
understood  testimony  (ch.  6.  9^  10),  except  in  part  among  God's  "dis- 
ciples," tje^  those  who  **  sancitify  the  Lord  "  by  obedient  trust  (Psalm 
25.  14)  Subsequent  revelations  would  afterwards  clear  up  what  now 
was  dark.  So  the  Apocalypse  explains  what  in  Daniel  was  left  un. 
explained  (cf.  Daniel,  8.  26 ;  12.  9).  "  The  words  are  closed  up  and 
sealed  till  the  time  of  the  end ;  **  but  Revelation,  22.  10,  "  Seal  not 
the  sayings  of  the  prophecy  ...  for  the  time  is  at  hand  "  (cf.  Reve- 
ktkxi,  5.  I,  5,  9).  teramony  —  attested  by  Uriah  and  Zechariah  (v. 
2|.  law — the  revelation  just  given,  having  the  force  of  a  law. 
Waciplaa — not  as  Maurer,  Uriah  and  Zechariah  (cf.  John,  7.  17 ; 
15.  15).  17.  I  —  whatever  the  rest  of  the  nation  may  do, 
/  will  look  to  Jehovah  alone.  til  at  hidetll  .  .  .  face  — 
thpugk  He  seems  not  to  withdraw  His  countenance  from 
Judah  (the  then  representative  of  "  the  house  of  Jacob  ").  Let  us 
mil/and  trust  in,  though  we  cannot  see,  Him  (ch.  90. 10 ;  54.  8  ;  Habak- 
kuk,  2. 3 ;  Luke,  2.  25, 38).  18.  I  and  the  children —  Isaiahjneans  JoA 
vation  of  Jehovah;  His  children's  names,  also  (ch.  7.  3  ;  7  14 ;  8.  3% 
were  "  signs  "  su^e^tive  of  the  coming  and  final  deliverance.  wonderB 
—  !>.,  symbols  of  thelViture  (ch.  2a  3;  Zechariah,  3  8).  "Behold  I 
. . .  me  "  is  quoted  in  Hebrews,  2.  13,  to  prove  the  manhood  of  the 
Messiah,  This  is  the  main  and  ultimate  fulfilment  of  the  propnecy4 
its  temporary  meaning  applied  to  Ahaz'  time  Isaiah  typically,  in  v 
17,  18,  personates  Messiah,  who  is  at  once  "Father  and  "Son,** 
Isaiah  and  Imrnanuel^  "  Child  "  and  "  Mighty  God,"  and  is  therefore 
called  here  a  "  wonder,"  as  in  ch.  9.  6  "  Wonderful."  Hence,  in 
Hebrews,  2.  13,  belivers  are  called  His  "children  ;"  but  in  v,  11,  12, 
His  "  brethem,"  On  "  the  Lord  hath  given  me,"  see  John,  6.  37.  39  ; 
xa  99 ;  zy.  ia.    which  dweieth  in  . . .  ZIon ~and  will  thexefore  pxo- 
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tect  yerusalem.^  19.  Seek  linto  —  Consult  in  your  national  difficulties. 
them.  ••  .familiar  spirits  —  necromancers,  spirit-charmers.  So  Saul, 
when  he  had  forsaken  God  (i  Samuel,  28.  7,  etc.),  consulted  the  witch 
of  Endor  in  his  difficulties.  These  follow  in  the  wake  of  idolatry, 
which  prevailed  under  Ahaz  (2  Kings,  16.  3,  4,  10);  he  copied  the 
soothsaying  as  he  did  the  idolatrous  "  altar  "  of  Damascus  (cf.  Leviti- 
cus, 20.  6,  which  forbids  it,  ch.  19.  .3).  wizards  —  men  claiming 
supernatural  knowledge;  from  the  old  English,  to-wit^  ix^  know. 
peep — rather,  chirp  faintly^  as  young  birds  do;  this  sound  was  gen- 
erally ascribed  to  departed  spirits;  by  venitiloqtdsm^  the  soothsayers 
caused  a  low  sound  to  proceed  as  from  a  grave,  or  dead  person. 
Hence  the  LXX.  render  the  Hebrew  for  necromancers  here  "ventril. 
oquists"  (cf.  ch.  291  4).  mutter  — moan.  ShOUld  not,  sto.  — The 
answer  which  Isaiah  recommends  to  be  given  to  those  advising  to  have 
recourse  to  necromancers,  for  the  living,  etc.  —  "  should  one  for  the 
safety  of  the  living,  seek  unto  (consult)  the  dead?"  [Gesenius.] 
LoWTH  renders  it,  **  In  plate  of  (consulting)  the  living,  should  one 
consult  the  dead  f  "  2a  to  the  law,  eto.  —  the  revelation  of  God  by 
His  prophet  {v.  16),  to  which  he  directs  them  to  refer  those  who  would 
advise  necromancy,  if  they  Spea((  not. .  It  Is  becauSO —  English  Ver- 
swn  understands  "  they  "  as  the  necromancers.  But  the  Hebrew  rendered 
because  is  not  this,  but  who  /  and  if  not  ought  rather  to  be  shall  they 
not,  or  truly  they  shall  speak,  according  to  this  word,  who  have  no 
morning  light  (so  the  Hebrew,  *>.,  prosperity  after  the  night  o!  sorrows) 
dawning  on  them.  [Maurer  and  G.  V.  Smith.]  They  who  are  in 
the  dark  night  of  trial,  without  a  dawn  of  hope,  shall  surely  say  so. 
Do  not  seek,  as  we  did,  to  necromancy,  but  "  to  the  law,"  etc.  The 
law  perhaps  includes  here  the  law  of  Moses,  which  was  the  "  Magna 
Charta"  on  which  prophetism  commenced.  [KiTTO.]  21,  22.  More 
detailed  description  of  the  despair,  which  they  shall  all  into^  who 
sought  necromancy  instead  of  God,  v.  20  implies  that  too  late  they 
shall  see  how  much  better  it  would  have  been  for  them  to  have  sought 
"  to  the  law."  etc,  (Deuteronomy,  32.  31),  But  now  they  are  given 
over  to  despair.  Therefore,  whilst  seeing  the  truth  of  God  they  only 
"  curse  their  King  and  God ; "  foreshadowing  the  future-like  conduct 
of  those  belonging  to  the  "  kingdom  of  the  beasts,"  when  they  shall  be 
visited  with  divine  plagues  (Revelations,  16.  ii;  cf.  Jeremiah,  i3.  12). 
ttirOU(^  It — viz.,  th*  land,  hardly  bestead  •—  oppressed  with  anxiety. 
hungry — a  more  g^evous  famine  than  the  temporary  one  in  Ahaz* 
time,  owing  to  Assyria ;  then  there  was  some  food,  but  rume  now  (ch. 
7.  15,  22 ;  Leviticus,  26.  3-5.  14-16,  20).  their  king God.  Jeho- 
vah, King  of  the  Jews  (Psalms,  5.  2  ;  68.  24).    loolc  upward unto 

the  eartti  —  whether  they  look  up  to  heaven,  ^or  down  towards  the 
kind  of  Judea,  nothing  but  despair  shall  present  itself.  dImneSS  Of 
anguish  —  darkness  of  distress  (Proverbs,  i.  27.)  driven  tO  darkneSS 
—  rather,  thich  darkness  Qeremiah,  23.  12).  Driven  onward,  as  by  a 
sweeping  storm.  The  Jewish  rejection  of  "  their  King  and  God," 
Messiah,  was  followed  by  all  these  awful  calamities. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

Ver.  1-7.    Continuation  of  the  Prophecy  in  Chapter  viii. 
I.  NevertheleM,  ete. —  rather,  *'  For  darkness  shall  not  (continually) 
be  on  it  (f>.,  the  land)  on  which  there  is  (now)  distress."     [Heng- 
STENBERG  and  Maurer.1     The  for  refers  not  to  the  words  immedi- 
ateiy  preceding,  bat  to  the  consolations  in  ch.  8.  9,  10,  17,  18.)    Do 
not  despair,  for,  etc.     when  at  the  first,  eto. —  rather, "  as  the  former 
time  has  brought  contempt  on  the  land  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali 
(»'3.,  the  deportation  of  their  inhabitants,  under  Tiglath-pileser,  3 
kings,  15.  29,  a  little  before  the  giving  of  this  prophecy)  so  shall  the 
after-coming  time  bring  honour  to  the  way  of  the  sea  (the  district 
round  the  Take  of  Galilee),  the  land  beyond  [but  Hengstenberg, 
*'by  the  side  of")  Jordaji  {Perea,  East  of  Jordan,  belonging  to 
Reuben,  Gad,  and  half-Manasseh),  the  circle  fbut  Hengstenberg, 
"Galilee**]  (f.^.,  region)  of  the  "  Gentiles."     [Maurer,  Hengsten- 
BKRG,  etc.]     Gain  in  Hebrew  is  a  circle,  circuit,  and  from  it  came  the 
name  Galilee.    North  of  Naphtali,  inhabited  by  a  mixed  race  of  Jews 
and  Gentiles  of  the  bordering  Phoenician  race  (Judges,  I.  30 ;  i  Kings, 
9. 11).     Besides  the  recent  deportation  by  Tiglath-pileser,  it  had  been 
sorely  smitten  by  Benhaded  of  Syria,  200  years  before  (i  Kings.  15. 
90).  It  was  alter  the  Assyrian  deportation  colonised  Mrith  heathens,  by 
Esarhaddott  (2  Kings,  17.  24).     Hence  arose  the  contempt  for  it  on 
the  port  of  the  southern  Jews  of  purer  blood  (John,  i.  46 ;  7.  52). 
The  same  region,  which  was  so  darkened  once,  shall  be  among  the 
first  to  receive  Messiah's  life  (Matthew,  4.  13,  15,  16).      It  was  in 
despised  Galilee  that  He  first  and  most  publicly  exercised  his  minis- 
try ;  from  it  were  most  of  his  apostles.     Foretold  in  Deuteronomy, 
33. 18,  19 ;  Acts,  2.  7 ;  Psalm  68.  27,  28.     Jerusalem,  the  theocratic 
capita],  might  readily  have  known    Messiah ;   to  compensate  less 
&vonred  Galilee,  He  ministered  mostly  there  ;  Galilee's  very  debase- 
ment made  it  feel  its  need  of  a  Saviour,  a  feeling  not  known  to  the 
self-righteous  Jews  (Matthew,  9.  13).     It  was  appropriate,  too,  that 
He  who  was  both  "the  Light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  the  Glory 
of  His  people  Israel,"  shomd  minister  chiefly  on  the  border  land  of 
ftrael,  near  the  Gentiles.     2.  The  people — The  whole  nation,  Judah 
and  IsraeL    ebaiiOW  Of  truth  —  the  darkest  misery  of  captivity.     3. 
■litiplled  . . .  nation  —  primarily,  the  rapid  increase  of  Israelites  after 
the  return  from  Babylon :    more  fully  and  exhaustively  the  rapid 
spread  of  Christianity  at  first,     not  Inoreased  the  Joy  —  By  a  slight 
change  in  the  Hebrew,  its  (joy)  is  substituted  by  some  for  not,  because 
"not  increased  the  joy'*  seems  opposite  to  what  immediately  follows 
"they  joy,"  etc.     Hengstenberg  retains  not  thus:     "Whose  joy 
thou  hadst  not  increased "  (t>.,  hadst  diminished).     Others,  "  Hast 
thou  not  increased  the  joy  ?  "     The  very  difficulty  of  the  reading,  rtot, 
makes  it  less  likely  to  be  an  interpolation.     Horsley  best  explains 
it.  The  prophet  sees  in  vision  a  shining  scene,  comprehending  at  one 
glance  the  Christian  church  to  remotest  times — a  land  dark  and 
thinly  peopled  —  lit  up  by  a  sudden  light  —  filled  with  new  inhabitants 
—  then  struggling  with  difficulties,  and  again  delivered  by  the  utter 
and  final  overthrow  of  their  enemies.    The  influx  of  Gentile  converts 
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(represented  here  by  **  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles " )  soon  was  to  be 
followed  by  the  growth  of  corruption,  and  the  final  rise  of  anti- 
christ who  is  to  be  destroyed,  whilst  God's  people  is  delivered, 
as  in  the  case  of  Gideon's  victory  over  Midian,  not  bv  man's 
prowess,  but  by  the  special  interposition  of  God.  before  thee  —  a 
phrase  taken  from  sacrificial  feasts ;  the  tithe  of  harvest  was  eaten 
hfore  God  (Deuteronomy,  12.  7 ;  14.  26),  as  men  reJoice  .  .  . 
divide  .  .  .  epoli — referring  to  the  judgments  on  the  enemies 
of  the  Lord  and  His  people,  which  usuaUy  accompany  revelations 
of  His  grace.  4.  The  occasion  of  the  "joy,"  the  deliverance  not 
only  of  Ahaz  and  Judah  from  the  Assyrian  tribute  (2  Kings,  16. 
8),  and  of  Israel's  ten  tribes  from  the  oppressor  (2  Kings,  15.  19),  but 
of  the  Jewish  Christian  church  from  its  last  great  enemy,  hast  —  the 
past  time  for  the  future,  in  prophetic  vision  ;  it  expresses  the  certainty 
of  the  event,  voice  of  hie  DUrden  —  the  yoke  with  which  he  was 
burdened.  staiT  of .  .  .  Shoulder  —  the  staff  which  strikes  his  shoul- 
der [Maurer]  ;  or  the  wood,  like  a  yoke,  on  the  neck  of  slaves,  the 
badge  of  servitude.  ^Rosenmuller.]  day  of  iNidian  —  (Judges,  7. 
8-22).  As  Gideon  with  a  handful  of  men  conquered  the  hosts  of 
Midian,  so  Messiah,  the  *'  child  "  (v.  6)  shall  prove  to  be  the  "  Prince 
of  peace,"  and  the  small  Israel  under  Him  shall  overcome  the  mighty 
hosts  of  antichrist  (cf.  Micah,  5.  2-5),  containing  the  same  contrast, 
and  alluding  also  to  "  the  Assyrian,"  the  then  enemy  of  the  Church, 
as  here  in  Isaiah,  the  type  of  the  last  great  coming.  For  fur- 
ther analogies  between  Gideon's  victory  and  the  ^ospd,  cf.  2  Co- 
rinthians, 4.  7,  with  Judges,  7.  22.  As  the  "  dividing  of  the  spoil  ** 
(v,  3)  was  followed  by  tluit  which  was  "  not  joy,"  the  making  of  the 
idolatrous  ephod  (Judges,  8.  24-27),  so  the  gospel  victory  was  soon 
followed  by  apostasy  at  the  first,  and  shall  be  so  again  after  the  milen- 
nial overthrow  of  antichrist  (Revelation,  20.  3,  7-0),  previous  to  Sa- 
tan's last  doom  (Revelation,  20.  10).  5.  every  battle,  eto.  —  rather, 
"every  greave  of  (the  warrior  who  is)  armed  with  greaves  in  the  din 
of  battle,  and  the  martial  garment  (or  cloak,  called  by  the  Latins 
sagum)  rolled  in  blood,  shall  be  for  burning,  (and)  niel  for  fire." 

{Maurer.]  All  warlike  accoutrements  shall  be  destroyed,  as  no 
onger  required  in  the  new  era  of  peace  (ch.  2.  4  ;  ii.  6,  7 ;  Psalm 
46.  9 ;  Ezekiel,  39.  9 ;  Micah,  5.  5,  xo ;  Zechariah,  9.  9,  10).  Cf. 
Malachi,  4.  i,  as  to  the  previous  burning  up  of  the  wicked.  6.  For 
—  The  ground  of  these  great  expectations,  linto  US  —  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Jews  first,  and  then  the  Gentiles  (cf.  "unto^v«,"  (Luke,  2.  11). 
son  . .  .  given  —  (Psalm  2.  7).  God's  gratuitous  gift,  on  which  man 
had  no  claim  (John,  3.  16  ;  Romans,  6.  23).  government  .  .  .  UDOn 
.  .  .  shoulder  —  The  ensign  of  office  used  to  be  worn  on  the  shoulder^ 
in  token  of  sustaining  the  government  (ch.  22.  22).  Here  the  gov^ 
ernment  on  Messiah's  shoulder  is  in  marked  antithesis  to  the  "  yoke 
and  staff"  of  the  oppressor  on  Israel's  "shoulder"  (v.  4).  He  shall 
receive  the  kingdom  of  the  earth  from  the  Father,  to  vindicate  it  from 
the  misrule  of  those  to  whom  it  was  entrusted  to  hold  it  for  and  under 
the  Most  High  but  who  sought  to  hold  it  in  defiance  of  His  right ; 
the  Father  asserts  His  right  by  the  Son,  the  "  Heir  of  all  things,"  who 
will  hold  it  for  Him  (Daniel,  7.  13, 14).    nana  .  .  .  oalied— His 
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essential  charaetenstUs  shall  be.  Wonderflil  ~  {^ote,  ch.  8.  i8  ; 
Judges,  13.  18;  Margin,  i  Timothy,  3.  16).  CoullMllor  —  (Psalm 
16.  7;  Romans,  n.  33,  34;  i  Corinthians,  i.  24 ;  Colossians,  2.  3). 
■i^lty  6od — (ch.  10.  21;  Psalm  24.  8;  Titus,  2.  13).  Horsley 
tfonsiates,  **  God  the  mighty  man."  "  Unto  us  .  .  .  God  "  is  equiva- 
lent to  "  Immanuel  '*  (ch.  7.  14).  everlasting  Father  —  this  marks 
Him  as  "  Wonderful,"  that  He  is  "a  child,''  yet  the  "everl^ting 
Father  '*  (John,  lo.  30 ;  14.  9).  Earthly  kings  leave  their  people 
after  a  short  reign ;  He  wUl  reign  over  and  bless  them  for  ever, 
[Hengstenberg.]  Prince  of  Peace  — (Note^  v,  5. ;  Genesis,  49. 10 ; 
Shiloh  '*  The  Tranquiliser  *').  Finally  (Hosea,  3.  18).  Even  already 
He  is  "  oar  peace  **  (Luke,  2.  14  ;  Ephesians,  2.  14).  7.  Of  ...  In- 
crease ...  no  end  —  His  princely  rule  shall  peipetually  increase 
and  be  unlimited  (Daniel,  2.  44).  throne  Of  Davld-^(i  Kings,  8. 
25;  Psalm  2.  6;  132.  11  ;  Jeremiah,  3.  17,  18  ;  Ezekiel,  34.  23-26; 

37.  16,  22  ,  Luke,  i.  32, 33 ;  Acts,  2.  30).   Judgment  .  .  .  Justice — 

It  is  not  a  kingdom  of  mere  might,  and  triumph  of  force  over  ene- 
mies, but  of  righteousness  (ch.  42.  21  ;  Psalm  45.  6,  7),  attainable 
only  in  and  by  Messiah,  zeal  Ctc —  including  not  only  Christ's  hid- 
den spiritual  victory  over  Satan  at  the  first  coming,  but  the  open  one 
accompanied  with  **  judgments  "  on  antichrist  and  every  enemy  at  the 
iecona  coming  (ch.  59.  17 ;  Psalm  9.  6-8), 

Ver.  8-21,  and  chap.  x.  i^  Prophecy  as  to  the  Ten  Tribes. 
Delivered  a  little  later  than  tiie  previous  one.  The  chapters  9.  and 
la  ought  to  have  been  so  divided.  The  present  division  into  ckap^ 
ters  was  made  by  Cardinal  Hugo,  in  A.  D.  1250 ;  and  into  verses,  by 
Robert  Stephens,  the  famous  printer  of  Paris,  in  1551.  After  the 
Assyrian  invasion  of  Syria,  that  of  Ephraim  shall  follow  (2  Kings, 
16.  9);  verses  8-fi,  17-20,  foretell  the  intestine  discords  in  Israel 
after  Hosea  had  slain  Pekah  (a.  d.  739),  t.^.,  just  after  the  Assyrian 
invasion,  when  for  seven  years  it  was  stripped  of  magistrates  and  torn 
into  factions.  There  are  four  strophes,  each  setting  forth  Ephraim's 
crime  and  Qonsitx{\itXit  punishment,  and  ending  with  the  formula,  "  For 
all  this  His  anger  is  not  turned  away,"  etc.  (v.  12,  17,  21,  and  ch.  10. 
4).  8.  Heading  of  the  prophecy  \  {v,  8.  12),  the  first  strophe.  untO 
Jacob — against  the  ten  XvLhes.  YLowth.]  lighted  upon  —  fallen 
from  heaven  by  divine  revelation  (t)aniel,  4.  31).  9.  knoW  —  to  their 
cost :  experimentallv  (Hosea,  9.  7).  Samaria  —  the  capital  of 
Ephraim  (cf.  as  to  the  phrase,  ch.  i.  i).  10.  brickc  —  in  the  East 
generally  sun-dried,  and  therefore  soon  dissolved  by  rain.  Granting, 
say  the  Ephraimites  to  the  prophet's  threat,  that  our  affairs  are  in  a 
minous  state,  we  will  restore  them  to  more  than  their  former  mag- 
nificence.    Self-confident  unwillingness  to  see  the  judgments  of  God 

(ch.  26.  IX).   hewn  stones — (i  Kings,  5. 17).  sycamores— growing 

abundantly  on  the  low  lands  of  Judea,  and  though  useful  for  building 
on  account  of  their  antispeptic  property  (which  induced  the  Egyp- 
tians to  use  them  for  the  cases  of  their  mummies),  not  very  valuable. 
The  cedar,  on  the  other  hand,  was  odorous,  free  from  knots,  durable, 
and  precious  (i  Kings,  10.  27).  "  We  will  replace  cottages  with  pal- 
tces.'*  II.  adversaries  of  Rezin  —  the  Assyrians,  who  shall  first 
attack  Damascus,  shall  next  advance  "  against  him  "  (Ephraim).  Thii 
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is  the  punishment  of  Ephraim*s  pride  in  making  light  {v.  lo)  of  the 
judgment  already  inflicted  by  God  through  Tiglath-pileser  (2  Kings, 
15.29).  A  j^^^w^/ Assyrian  invasion  {^Xote  on  the  beginning  of  ch. 
7.)  shall  follow.  The  reading  "  princes  **  for  "  adversaries  "  is  uncalled 
for.  join  —  rather,  arm\  cover  with  armour.  [Maurer.]  |fli8  — 
Rezin  s.  12.  Syrians  —  though  now  allies  of  Ephraim,  after  Rezin's 
death«they  shall  join  the  Assyrians  against  Ephraim.  "  Together," 
in  V,  14  refers  to  this.  Conquering  nations  often  enlist  in  their  ar- 
mies the  subject  races  (ch.  22.  6 ;  ct  2  Kings,  16.  9 ;  Jeremiah,  35. 
1 1.  [Aben-Ezra,  Geseni  us.]  Horsley  less  probably  takes  "  Syrians 
before,"  as  the  Syrians  to  the  East,  i.e.,  not  Rezin's  subjects,  but  the 
Assyrians :  "  Aram  "  being  the  common  name  of  Syrians  and  Assyri- 
ans. Philistines  —  of  Palestine,  behind  —  from  the  West;  in 
marking  the  points  of  the  compass  Orientalists  face  the  East  which  is 
be/ore  them  :  the  West  is  behind.  The  r^ght  hand  is  the  South  :  the 
left^  the  North.  devOUr — as  a  ravenous  beast  (ch.  i.  20  ;  Jeremiah, 
10.  25  ;  30.  16  ;  Numbers,  14.  9).  For  all  this,  etc.  —  The  burden 
of  each  strophe.  13-17.  Second  strophe,  turneth  not — the  desiern 
of  God's  chastisements.  Not  fulfilled  in  their  case :  a  new  cause  for 
punishment  (Jeremiah,  2.  30;  5.3).  head  and  tail  —  proverbial  foi> 
the  highest  and  lowest  (Deuteronomy,  28.  13,  44).      branch  and  rush 

—  another  image  for  the  same  thought  (ch.  19.  15).  The  branch  is 
elevated  on  the  top  of  the  tree:   the  rush  is  coarse  and  low.     15. 

ancient  —  the  elder,    honourable — the  man  of  rank,    prophet  . . . 

liee  .  .  •  tail  —  there  were  many  such  in  Samaria  (i  Kings,  22.  6,  22, 
23  ;  cf.  as  to  *'  tail,"  Revelation,  9. 19).  16.  leaders,  etc.  — See  Mar» 
gin,  and  Note^  ch.  3.  12.  17.  no  jOy  —  the  parallelism  "  neither  .  .  . 
mercy,"  shows  that  this  means,  He  shall  have  no  such  delight  in  their 
youthful  warriors,  however  much  they  be  the  nation's  delight  and 
reliance,  as  to  save  them  from  the  enemy's  sword  (ch.  31.  8  ;  cf.  Jere- 
miah, 18.  21).  fatherless,  etc.  —  not  even  the  usual  objects  of  His 
pity  (Psalm  10.  14,  18  ;  68.  5 ;  Jeremiah,  49.  11 :  Hosea,  14.  3)  shall 
be  spared,  hypocrite  —  rather,  a  libertine,  polluted.  [Horsley.] 
folly  —  wickedness  (Psalm  14.  i).  Still  —  notwithstanding  all  these 
judgments  more  remain.  18-21.  Third  strophe,  burneth — -maketh 
consumption,  not  only  spreading  rapidly,  but  also  consumingMVt  fire  : 
sin  is  its  own  punishment,  briers  .  .  .  thoms  —  emblems  of  the 
wicked :  especially  those  of  low  rank  (ch.  27.  4 ;  2  Samuel,  23.  6. 
fbrest  —  from  the  humble  shrubbery  the  flame  spreads  to  the  vast 
forest  \  it  reaches  the  high,  as  well  as  the  low.  mOUnt  Up  like  .  .  • 
smoke  •—  rather,  *'  They  (the  thickets  of  the  forest)  shall  Hft  them'- 
selves  proudly  aloft  (the  Hebrew  is  from  a  Syriac  root,  a  cock  expressing 
stateliness  of  motion,  from  his  strutting  gait.  [Horsley]  in  (in  pass- 
ing into)  volumes  of  ascending  smoke."    [Maurer.]     19.  darkened 

—  viz.,  with  smoke  (v.  18).  LXX.  and  Chaldee  render  it,  is  burnt  up  ; 
so  Maurer,  from  an  Arabic  root  meaning  suffocating  heat,  no  man 
.  .  .  spare  .  .  .  brother —  Irtestine  discord  snapping  asunder  the 
dearest  ties  of  nature.  2a  hungry  —  not  literally.  Image  from  un- 
appeasable hunger,  to  picture  internal  factions,  reckless  of  the  most 
tender  ties  (v.  19),  and  insatiably  spreading  misery  and  death  on  every 
•id«  (Jeremiah.  19.  9).    eat  —  not  /iV.,  but  destroy  (Psalm  27.  a  ;  Job, 
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19.  22).     flesh  of  .  .  .  ^arin  —  those  nearest  akin  :    their  former  suP' 

port  (lielptr)  (ch.  32.  2).     [Maurer.]     21.  Manasseh,  Ephraim  — 

The  two  sons  of  Joseph.  So  closely  united  as  to  form  between  them 
but  one  tribe ;  but  now  about  to  be  rent  into  factions,  thirsting  for 
eftch  other^s  blood.  Disunited  in  all  things  else,  but  united  "  together 
against  their  brother  Judah  "  (3  Kings,  15.  10,  30). 


CHAPTER  X. 

Ver.  M-.  Fourth  strophe,  i.  them  that  decree  -  vi%,,  unright- 
eous judges,    write  grievouenees,  eto. — not  the  scribes,  but  the 

magistrates  who  caused  unjust  decisions  {liU^  injustice  or  "  grievous- 
ness*^*/£>  be  recorded  by  them  (ch.  65.  6).  (MaurrrI  (ch.  I.  10,  23). 
2.  To  turn  aside,  etc.  —  The  effect  of  their  conduct  is,  to  pervert  the 
cause  of  the  needy.  [HoRSLEY.]  In  English  Version  "  from  judg- 
ment" means  "from  obtaining  justice.**  take  away  the  right  — 
"  make  plunder  of  the  right "  (rightful  claim).  [Horsley.]  3.  what 
will  ye  do  —  what  way  of  escape  will  there  be  for  you  ?  visitation  — 
of  God's  wrath  (ch.  26.  14 ;  Job,  35.  15  ;  Hosea,  9.  7).  from  far — 
from  Assyria,  leave  .  .  .  glory  —  rather,  "  deposit  (for  safe  keeping) 
your  weaJtk,"  [LoWTH.]  So  Psalm  49.  17.  4.  Without  me  —  Not 
having  me  to  "flee  to"  {v.  3).  bOW  down  —  bereft  of  strength  they 
shall  fall ;  or  else,  they  shall  lie  down  fettered,  under  .  .  .  under -^ 
rather,  amongs  (/it.,  in  the  place  of).  [Horsley.]  The  "  under  **  may 
he,  however,  explained,  "  trodden  under  the  (feet  of  the)  prisoners 
going  into  captivity,**  and  "  overwhelmed  under  the  heaps  of  slain  on 
the  battle-field.**    TMaurer.] 

Chapters  x.  5-34,  and  xi.  12.  Destruction  of  the  Assyrians 
— Coming  of  Messiah — Hymn  of  Praise.  Verses  9,  11,  show  that 
Samaria  was  destroyed  before  this  prophecy.  It  was  written  when 
Assyria  proposed  (a  design  which  it  soon  after  tried  to  carry  out  under 
Sennacherib)  to  destroy  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  as  it  had  destroyed 
Samaria.  This  b  the  first  part  of  Isaiah's  prophecies  under  Hezekiah. 
Probably  between  722  and  715  B.c  (see  v.  27).  5.  0  Assyrian,  etc. 
—  rather,  "  What,  ho,  [but  Maurer,  Woe  to  the]  Assyrian  !  He  is  the 
rod  and  staff  of  mine  anger  (my  instrument  in  punishing;  Teremiah, 
51.  20 ;  Psalm  17.  13).  In  their  hands  is  mine  mdignation.'  [Hors- 
ley, after  Jerome.]  I  have  put  into  the  Assyrians  hands  the  execu- 
tion of  mine  indignation  against  my  people.  6.  send  ilim  —  "  Kings* 
hearts  are  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord  "  (Proverbs,  21.  i).  iiypocritical 
—po/luted.  [Horsley.]  nation-- Tudah,  against  whom  Sennacherib 
was  forming  designs,  of  my  wrafh  •—  object  of  mv  wrath,  give 
.  .  .  cliarfle  — (Jeremiah,  34.  22).  and  to  tread,  eto.  — Horsley 
translates,  "And  then  to  malce  him  (the  Assyrian)  a  trampling  under 
foot  like  the  mire  of  the  streets  **  (so  v.  12,  ch.  33.  I ;  Zechanah,  10. 
5).  But  sec  ch.  37.  26.  7.  meanetll  not  so— He  is  only  thinking 
of  his  own  schemes,  whilst  God  is  overruling  them  to  //is  purposes. 
^nk  —  intend.  Sinner's  plans  are  no  less  culpable,  though  they  by 
them  nnccmsciously  fulfill  God*s  designs  (Psalm  76.  10 ;  Micah,  4.  12). 
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So  Joseph's  brethren  (Genesis,  5a  20 ;  Proverbs,  16. 4).  The  sinner^ s 
motive,  not  the  result,  (which  depends  on  Gcd\  will  be  the  test  in 
judgment,  heart  to  destroy  ...  not  a  few  —  Sennacherib's  ambi- 
tion was  not  confined  to  Juoea.  His  plan  was  also  to  conquer  Egypt 
and  Ethiopia  (ch.  20. ;  Zechariah,  i.  15).  8-11.  Vauntings  of  the  As- 
syrians. Illustrated  by  the  self-laudatoiy  inscriptions  of  Assyria  de- 
ciphered by  HiNCKS.  princes  .  .  .  kings  —  Eastern  satraps  and 
fovembrs  of  provinces  often  had  the  title  and  diadem  0/  kings, 
lence  the  title  "  King  of  kings,"  implying  the  greatness  of  him  who 
was  over  them  (Ezekiel,  26.  7  ;  Ezra,  7.  12).  9.  IS  not ...  as  —  Was 
there  any  one  of  these  cities  able  to  withstand  me  ?  Not  one.  So  Rab- 
shakeh  vaunts  (ch.  36.  19).  Caino —  Calneh.  built  by  Nimrod  (Gene- 
sis, 10.  10),  once  his  capital,  on  the  Tigris.  Carohemish  —  Circesium, 
on  the  Euphrates.  Taken  afterward  by  Necho.  kine  of  Egypt ;  and 
retaken  by  Nebuchadnezzar;  by  the  Euphrates  (Jeremiah,  46.  2). 
Hanatfl  —  in  Syria,  North  of  Canaan  (Genesis,  10.  18).  Taken  by 
Assyria  about  B.C.  753.  From  it  colonists  were  planted  by  Assyria  in 
Sainaria.  Arnail — near  Hamath.  Samaria  —  now  overthrown. 
Danascus — (ch.  17).  10,  11.  found  —  unable  to  resist  me;  hoik 
overcome  (so  Psalm  21.  8).  and  whOSe  —  rather,  and  their.  This 
clause,  now  to  "Samaria,"  is  parenthetical.  'OXCel  —  were  more 
powerful  He  regards  Jerusalem  as  idolatrous,  an  opinion  which  it 
often  had  given  too  much  ground  for  ;  Jehovah  was  in  his  view  the 
mere  iStva/god  of  Judca,  as  Baal  of  the  countries  where  it  was  adored, 
nay,  inferior  in  power  to  some  national  gods  (ch.  36.  19,  20 ;  yj,  12). 

See  in  opposition,  ch.  37.  20 ;  46.  i.    As  my  hand  .  .  .  shall  I  not^ 

as  I  have  —  a  double  protasis.  Agitation  makes  one  accumulate  sen« 
tences.  12.  whole  work  —  His  entire  plan  in  regard  to  the  punish^ 
ment  of  the  Jews  (v.  S-7)>  2ion — the  royal  residence,  tlie  court, 
princes  and  nobles  ;  as  distinguished  from  *' Jerusalem,"  the  people  in 
general.  frOit  —  the  result  of,  f>.,  the  plans  emanating  from,  stout 
— Hebrew^  greatness  of^  ue.,  pride  of,  glory  —  haughtiness.  13.  I 
am  prudeni —  He  ascribes  his  success  to  his  own  prudence,  not  to 
God^  providence,  removed  bounds  —  set  aside  the  old,  and  substi- 
tuted new  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  at  will.  A  criminal  act,  as 
Jehovah  Himself  had  appointed  the  boundaries  of  the  nations  (Deu- 
teronomy, 32.  8).  treasures  —  hoarded  treasures,  [ HORSLEY.l  put 
down  .  .  .  inhabitants  liice,  eto.  —  rather.  "  as  a  valiant  man,  I  have 
brought  down  {from  their  seats)  those  seated"  {viz.,  on  thrones  :  as  in 
Psalm  2.  4;  20.  10;  55.  19,  The  Hebrew  for  "He  that  abideth," 
is  He  that  sitteth  on  a  throne) ;  otherwise,  "  I  have  brought  down  (as 
captives  into  Assyria,  which  lay  lower  than  Judea  ;  therefore,  "  brought 
down"  (cf.  ch.  36.  i,  10,)  the  inhabitants,"  [Maurer.]  14.  nost  — 
Implying  the  ease  with  which  he  carried  off  all  before  him.  left  — 
by  the  parent  bird,  none  .  .  .  moved  .  .  wing  —  image  from 
an  angry  bird  resisting  the  robbery  of  its  "  nest."  peeped  — 
chirped  even  low  ^ch.  8.  19).  No  resistance  was  oflered  me, 
of  deed,  or  even  word.  15.  Shall  the  instrument  boast  against 
Him  who  used  it?  Though  free  in  a  sense,  and  carrying  out  his 
own  plans,  the  Assyrian  was  unconsciously  carrying  out  GocTs  pur* 
poMS.    Shaketh  It— moves  it  back  and  forward,    staflT  .  .  .  Oft  .  .  . 
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itself  ...  no  wood  —  rather,  '*  as  if  the  staff  {pian^  the  instniment 
of  God's  judgments  on  his  fellow  man)  should  set  aside  (Him  who  is) 
not  wood'"  {not  a  mere  instrument,  as  mati^  On  "  no  wood "  cf.  Deu- 
teronomy, 32.  21,  "  that  which  is  not  God/*  ch.  31.  8,  shows  that  God 
is  meant  here  by  "  not  wood."  [MaCrer.]  16.  fat  onot  —  (ch.  5. 
17).  The  robust  an^  choice  soldiers  of  Assyria  (Psalm  78.  31,  where 
''fattest"  answers  in  the  parallelism  to  "chosen,"  or  "young  men/' 
Margin).  leaiWOSS — canning  out  the  image  in  "fat  ones/'  De^ 
struction  fPsalm  106.15).  Fulfilled  (ch.  37.  36).  his  alory  — As- 
syria's ndlis.  So  in  ch.  5.  13,  Margin;  ch.  8.  7.  kindle  —  a  new 
image  from  Jire  consuming  quickly  dry  materials  (Zechariah,  12.  6). 
17,  18.  light  of  Israel  —  carrying  out  the  image  in  tli3  end  of  t/.  16. 
yekovah,  who  is  a  light  to  Israel^  shall  be'  the  "fire"  (Deuteronomy, 
4.  24 ;  Hebrews,  12.  29)  that  shall  ignite  the  thorns  (the  Assyrians^ 
like  dry  fuel,  a  ready  prey  to  flame).  thornS,  etc.  18.  glory  of .  . . 
fbrest  —  The  common  soldiers,  the  princes^  officers,  etc.^  all  alike  to- 
gether,  shall  be  consumed  (Note,  ch.  9.  18).  In  OHO  day  —  (ch.  37.  36). 
Trvitful  field — Ht.,  Carmel,  a  rich  mountain  in  the  tribe  of  Asher. 
Fig,  for  Sennacherib's  mighty  army.  Perhaps  alluding  to  his  own 
boasting  words  about  to  be  uttered  (cK  37.  24),  "  I  will  enter  the  for. 
est  of  his  Carmel."    SOUl  and  body  —  proverbial  for  utterly;  the  en^ 

tire  man  is  made  up  of  soul  and  body,    as  when  a  Stand  ard-bearsr 

lUnteth  —  rather,  "  they  shall  be  as  when  a  sick  man  (from  a  Syriac 
root)  wastes  away."  Of.  "  leanness,"  f>.,  wasting  destruction  (v.  16). 
[Maurer.]  Or,  *'  there  shall  be  an  entire  dissipation,  like  a  perfect 
melting"  (vis.,  of  the  Assyrian  army).  [IIorsley.]  19.  rest — 
Those  who  shall  survive  the  destruction  of  the  host,  hls  forSSt-^ 
same  image  as  in  v.  18,  for  the  once  dense  army,  child  . . .  write  — 
so  few  that  a  child  might  count  thenu  20-22.  The  effect  on  the 
**  remnant "  (contrasted  with  the  Assyrian  remnant,  v.  19),  viz,,  those 
who  shall  be  left  after  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib,  will  be  a  return 
from  dependence  on  external  idolatrous  nations,  as  Assyria  and  Egypt 
(2  Kings,  18.  21 ;  16.  7.9),  to  the  God  of  the  theocracy :  fulfilled  m 
part  in  the  pious  Hezekiah's  days  :  but  from  the  future  aspect  under 
which  St.  Paul,  in  Romans,  9.  27,  28  (cf.  "short  work"  with  "whole 
work,"  V.  12,  here),  regards  the  whole  prophecy,  the  "  remnant,"  "  who 
stay  upon  the  Lord,"  probably  will  receive  their  fullest  realisation  in 
the  portion  of  Jews  left  after  that  antichrist  shall  have  been  over- 
thrown, who  shall  "  return  "  unto  the  Lord  (ch.  6.  13  ;  7.  3  ;  Zech- 
ariah,  12.  9.  10 ;  14.  2,  3;  Zephaniah,  3.  r^).  21.  mighty  6od  —  (ch. 
9.  6),  the  God  who  shall  have  evinced  such  might  in  destroying  Israel's 
enemies.  As  the  Assyrians  in  Sennacherib's  reign  did  not  carry  off 
yudah  captive,  the  returning  "  remnant "  cannot  mainly  refer  to  this 
time.  22.  yet — rather,  in  the  sense  in  which  St.  Paul  quotes  it 
(Romans,  9.  27),  *'  Though  Israel  be  now  numerous  as  the  sand,  a 
remnant  only  of  them  shall  return  "  —  the  great  majority  shall  perish. 
The  reason  is  added.  Because  "  the  consumption  (fully  completed  de- 
struction) is  decreed  {Ut.,  decided  on,  brought  to  an  issue),  it  overfloweth 
(ch.  30.  28  ;  8.  8)  vfith  justice,'*  i.e.,  the  infliction  of  just   punishment 

(ch.  5.  16).  [^Maurer.]  23.  even  determined  —  "A  consumption^ 
amd  whatever  ts  determined"  or  decreed,    [Maursr..]    mIdst — Zion, 
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the  central  point  of  the  earth  as  to  Jehovah's  presence,  land  —  Is- 
rael. But  LXX.  "  in  the  whole  habitable  iwtldr  So  English  Ver- 
sion (Romans,  9.  28)  "upon  the  earth"  24.  Therefore  —  Return  to 
the  main  proposition,  Assyria'^  ultimate  punishment,  thoi^h  employed 
as  God's  **  rcKl "  to  chastise  Judea  for  a  time.  0  my  people  —  God's 
tenderness  towards  His  elect  nation,  after  .  .  .4nanner  of  EOYPt  — 
as  Egypt  and  Pharaoh  oppressed  thee.  Impljring,  too,  as  Israelwas 
nevertheless  delivered  from  them,  so  now  it  would  be  from  the  Assyrian 
Sennacherib.    The  antithesis   in  v,  26  requires  this  interpretatou. 

[Maurer.]    25.  For — Be  not  afraid  (v.  24) : /^tt,  etc.    indignation 

. . .  cease  —  the  punishment  of  God  against  Israel  shall  be  consum- 
mated and  ended  ch.  26.  20;  Daniel,  ii.  36).  "  Till  the  indignation 
be  accomplished,"  etc  mine  anger  —  shall  turn  to  their.  (&e  As- 
syrian's) destruction.    26.  slaughter  of — stroke  upon,    MIdlan  —  (ch. 

9.  4 ;  Judges,  7.  25).  as  .  ~  rod  was  upon  . . .  sea —  rather,  under- 
standing stroke  from  the  previous  clause,  "according  to  the  stroke  of 
His  rod  upon  the  Red  sea**  (Exodus,  14.  16,  26).  His  ''rod"  on 
the  Assyrian  (v.  24,  26),  stands  in  bold  contrast  to  the  Assyrian  used 
as  a  **  rod"  to  strike  others  (v.  5).  after  the  manner  of  Euypt  ~  as 
He  lifted  it  up  against  Egypt  at  the  Red  sea.  27.  His  bUTUen  —  the 
Ass3rrian's  oppression  (ch.  9.  3).  Judah  was  still  tributary  to  Assyria ; 
Hetekiah  had  not  yet  revolted,  as  he  did  in  the  beginning  of  S^na- 

cherib's  reign,    iieoause  of  —  (Hosea,  10. 15),    the  annolnting — vm., 

Messiah  (Daniel,  9.  24).  Just  as  in  ch.  9.  4,  6,  the  **  breaking  of  the 
yoke**  of  the  enemies'  "burden  and  stafi"  is  attributed  to  Messiah, 
"  For  unto  us  a  child  is  bom,"  etc.,  so  it  is  here.  Maurer  not  so  well 
translates^  **  Because  of  the  fatness  y  "  an  image  of  the  Assyrians*  >f^f^ 
and  wanton  pride  drawn  from  a  well-fed  bull  tossing  off  the  yoke  (Deu- 
teronomy,  32.  15).  So  v,  16  above,  and  ch.  5.  17,  "/»/  ones.**  28.32. 
Onward  gradusd  march  of  Sennacherib's  army  toward  Jerusalem,  and 
the  panic  of  the  inhabitants  vividly  pictured  before  the  eyes,  oomo 
to — eome  upon  as  a  sudden  invader  (Genesis,  34.27).  Aiath  —  same 
as  Ai  (Joshua,  7.  2;  Nehemiah,  7.  32).  "In  the  North  of  Benjamin: 
so  the  other  towns  also  ;  all  on  the  line  of  march  to  Jerusalem.  Mlch- 
mash — nme  miles  North  East  of  Jerusalem.  laid  up...  car- 
riages —  He  has  left  his  heavier  baggage  (so  "  carriages "  for  the 
things  carried^  Acts,  21.  15)  at  Michmash,  so  as  to  be  more  lightly 
equipped  for  the  seige  of  Jerusalem.  So  i  Samuel,  17.  2ii ;  25.  13; 
30.  24.  [Jerome  and  Maurer.]  29L  passage  —  The  jaws  of  the 
wady  or  defile,  at  Michmash  (i  Samuel,  13.  23;  14.  4,  5).  lodging  — 
their  quarters  for  the  night,  after  having  passed  the  deBle  which  might 
have  been  easily  guarded  against  them.  Ram  ah  —  nearGeba;  seven 
miles  from  Jerusalem.  GlSoah  of  Saui  —  his  birth-place  and  resi- 
dence, in  Benjamin  (i  Samuel,  ii.  4):  distinct  from  Gibeah  of  Judah 
0oshua,  15.  57.)  30.  dau^ter  of  Galiim  —  Gallim  and  her  sons 
(Note^  ch.  I.  8 ;  2  Kings,  19.  21).  "  Cry  aloud  in  consternation." 
Laish — not  the  town  in  Dan  (Judges,  18.  7).  but  one  of  the  same 
name  near  Jerusalem  (i  Macabees,  9.  9).  Anathoth  —  three  miles 
from  Jerusalem  in  Benjamin :  the  birth-place  of  Jeremiah.  "  Poor  ** 
is  applied  to  it  in  pity,  on  account  of  the  impending  calamity.  Others 
translate^  Answer  her,  O  Anathoth.    31.  MadmenMI  —  not  the  dty  in 
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Simeon  (Joshua,  15.  31).  ^«^  a  village  near  Jerusalem,  removed  — 
fled  from  fear,  gather  theiRSelves  to  flee  —  "  put  their  goods  m  a 
place  of  safety."  [Maurer.]  32.  that  day  —  A'/.,  ''As  yet  this  (one 
only)  day  (is  allowed  to  the  soldiers)  for  remaining  (halting  for  rest) 
at  Nob :"  North  East  of  Jerusalem  on  Olivet :  a  town  of  the  priests 
(Nehemiah,  ii.  32).  daughter — rightly  substituted  for  the  Chetib 
reading  house.  His  *'  shaking  his  hand  "  m  menace  implies  that  he  is 
now  at  Nob,  tvithin  sight  of  Jerusalem.  33.  bOUgh  —  A*/.,  the  beauty 
of  the  tree  :  the  beautiful  branch,  high  OnOS  Of  StaturO  —  "  the  up- 
Tight  stem**  as  distinguished  from  the  previous  "  boughs."  [Horsley.] 
34.  This  verse,  and  v.  33,  describe  the  sudden  arrest  and  overthrow  of 
Sennacherib  in  the  height  'of  his  success;  v.  18,  19;  Ezekiel,  31.  3, 
etc,  14,  eta,  contain  the  same  image  ;  "  Lebanon  "  and  its  forest  are 
the  Assyrian  army ;  the  "  iron  '*  axe  that  fells  the  forest  refers  to  the 
stroke  which  destroyed  the  185,000  Assyrians  (2  Kings,  19.  35).  The 
•  Ifi^ty  One-  is  Jehovah  (v.  3i ;  ch.  9.  6). 


CHAPTER  XL 

Ver.  1-16.  From  tfie  local  and  temporary  national  deliverance,  the 
passes  by  the  law  of  suggestion  in  an  easy  transition,  to  the  end  of  all 
prophecy — the  everlasting  deliverance  under  Messiah's  reign,  not 
merely  His  first  coming,  but  chiefly  His  second  cominjf.  The  language 
and  illustrations  are  still  drawn  from  the  temporary  national  subject 
with  wluch  he  begun,  but  the  glories  described  pertain  to  Messiah's 
reign.  Hezekiah  cannot,  as  some  think,  be  the  subject ;  for  he  was 
alieachr  come,  whereas  the  "  stem  of  Jesse  "  was  yet  future  (**  shall 
come*^  cf.  Micah,4.  ii,  etc  ;  5.  i,  2  ;  Jeremiah,  23.  5,  6;  33.  15,  16 ; 
Romans,  15. 12).  I.  rod  —  When  the  proud  **  boughs  "  of  "  Lebanon  " 
(ch.  10.  33,  34,  the  Assyrians)  are  lopped,  and  the  vast  ^forests  cut 
down**  amidst  all  this  rage,  a  seemingly  humble  "rod**  shall 
come  out  of  Jesse  (Messiah),  who  shall  retrieve  the  injuries 
done  by  the  Assyrian  *'  rod "  to  Israel  (ch.  la  5,  6,  18, 
iq).  stem  —  A*/.,  the  stump  of  a  tree  cut  close  by  the  roots: 
happily  expressing  the  depressed  state  of  the  roval  house  of  David, 
owing  to  tJie  hostile  storm  (ch.  10.  18,  19),  when  Messiah  should 
arise  from  it,  to  raise  it  to  more  than  its  prestine  glory.  Luke,  2. 
7,  proves  this  (ch.  52.  2  ;  Note,  ch.  8.  6 ;  cf.  Job,  14.  7,  8).  Branoh 
' — Scion.  He  is  nevertheless  also  the  *'root"  {v.  10;  Revelation,  5. 
5 ;  2a.  16.  "  Root  and  ofispring  "  combines  both,  Zechariah,  3.  8  ;  6. 
12).  2.  Spirit  of  the  Lord  — Jehovah.  The  Spirit  by  which  the 
prophets  spake  :  for  Messiah  was  to  be  a  Prophet  (ch.  61.  i ;  Deuter- 
onomy, 18.  15,  18)  Seven  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  specified,  to 
imply  that  the  perfection  of  them  was  to  be  in  Him.  Cf.  "  the  seven 
Spirits"  (Revelation,  i.  4),  ».^.,  the  Holy  Ghost  in  'Hxs  perfect  fulness; 
seven  being  the  sacred  number.  The  prophets  had  only  a  portion  of 
the  "fulness  **  in  the  Son  of  God  (Jonn,  i.  16  ;  3.  34 ;  Colossians,  I. 
19).  reet — permanently  ;  not  merely  come  upon  Him  (Numbers,  ii. 
35,26).     wieaon  —  (i  Corinthians,  I.  30;  Ephesians,  i.  17;  Colos- 
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slans,  2.  3j.  understanding  —  coupled  with  "wisdom/'  being  its 
fruit  Discernment  and  discrimination  (Matthew,  22.  1 8  ;  John,  2. 
25).  counsel  .  .  .  might  —  the  faculty  of  forming  counsels,  and 
that  of  execuhng  them  (ch.  28.  29).    Counsellor  (ch.  9. 6).     Icnowledge 

—  of  the  deep  things  of  God  (Matthew,  n.  27 J.  The  knowledge  of 
Him  gives  us  true  knowledge  (Ephesiansf,  1. 17).  fear  of  the  Lord  — 
reverential,  obedient  fear.     The  first  step  toward  true  "  knowledge  " 

(Job,  28.  28 ;  Psalm  in.  zo).    3.  malce  nim  of  quicic  understanding 

—  AV.,  "  quick'Scented  in  the  fear  of  Jehovah  ; "  endowed  with  a  sin- 
gular sagacity  in  discerning  the  genuine  principle  of  religious  fear  of 
God,  when  it  lies  dormant  in  the  yet  unawakened  sinner  (Matthew, 
12.  20 ;  Acts,  10 ;  16.  14).  [Horsley.]  But  Maurer,  "  He  shall 
delight  in  the  fear  of  God.  The  Hebrew  means  to  delight  in  the 
odours  of  anything  (Exodus,  3a  38  ;  Amos,  5.  21)  ;  '*  smell,"  1./.,  de- 
light  in,  after  .  .  .  sight — according  to  mere  external  appearances 
John,  7.  24;  8.  15  ;  James,  2.  i ;  I  Samuel,  16.  7).  Herein  Messiah 
IS  represented  a  just  Judge  and  Ruler  (Deuteronomy,  i.  16,  17).  re- 
prove —  decide^  as  the  parallelism  shows,  after  .  .  .  ears  —  by  mere 
plausible  hearsays,  but  by  the  true  merits  of  each  case  (John,  6.  64 ; 
Revelation,  2.  23).  4.  Judge — see  that  impartial  justice  is  done  them. 
reprove  —  decide.  But  LowTH,  "work  conviction  in."  "Judge" 
may  mean  here  "  rule,"  as  in  Psalm  67.  4.  Cf.  "  meek  . . .  earth  "  with 
Matthew,  5.  5,  and  Revelation,  1 1.  15.  earth  —  its  tf^^oc/i^  inhabi- 
tants, answering  to  "  the  wicked  "  in  the  parallel,  and  in  antithesis  to 
the  "  poor  "  an^"  meek,"  viz,^  in  spirit,  tne  humble  pious  (Matthew, 
5.  3).  It  is  at  the  same  time  implied  that  "  the  earth  '  will  be  extra- 
ordinarily wicked  when  He  shall  come  to  judge  and  reign.  His  reign 
shall  therefore  be  ushered  in  with  judgments  on  the  apostates  (Psahn 
2.  9-12  ;  Luke,  18.  8  ;  Revelation,  2.  27).  rod  of  .  .  .  mouth  —  con- 
demning sentences  which  proceed  from  His  mouth  a£;ainst  the  wicked 
(Revelation,  i.  16;  2.  16;  19.  15,  21).  breath  of.  .  .  lips  — His 
judicial  decisions  (ch.  30.  28  ;  Job,  15.  3©  j  Revelation,  19.  20 ;  20. 
9-12).  He  as  the  Word  of  God  (Revelation,  19.  13-15)  comes  to 
strike  that  blow  which  shall  decide  His  claim  to  the  kingdom,  pre- 
viously usurped  by  Satan,  and  "the  beast"  to  whom  Satan  delegates 
his  power.  It  will  be  a  day  of  judgment  to  the  Gentile  dispensation, 
as  the  first  coming  was  to  the  Jews.  Cf.  a  type  of  the  "  rod  "  (Num- 
bers, 17.  2-IO).    5.  righteousness  .  .  .  girdle— (Revelation,  i.  13; 

19.  II).  The  antitypical  High  Priest  (Exodus,  28.  4).  The  girdU 
secures  firmly  the  rest  of  the  garment  (i  Peter,  i.  13).  So  "  truth  " 
gives  firm  consistency  to  the  whole  character  (Ephesians,  5.  14).  In 
ch.  59.  17  "righteousness"  is  His  breastphte,  6.  WOlf  .  .  .  lamb  — 
Each  animal  is  coupled  with  that  one  which  is  its  natural  prey.  A  fit 
state  of  things  under  the  "  Prince  of  Peace"  (ch.  65.  25  ;  Ezekiel,  34. 
25  ;  Hosea,  2.  18).  These  may  be  figures  for  men  of  corresponding 
animal-like  characters  (Ezekiel,  22.  27 ;  38.  13 ;  Jeremiah,  5.  6 ;  13. 
23  ;  Matthew,  7.  15  ;  Luke,  la  3).  Still  a  literal  change  in  the  rela- 
tions of  animals  to  man  and  each  other,  restoring  the  state  in  Eden, 
is  a  more  likely  interpretation.  Cf.  Genesis.  2.  19,  20,  with  Psalm  8. 
6-8  which  describes  the  restoration  to  man,  in  the  person  of  "  the  Son 
of  man,"  of  the  lost  dominion  over  the  animal  kingdom  of  which  he 
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had  been  designed  to  be  the  merciful  vicegerent  under  God,  for  the 
good  of  his  animal  subjects  (Romans,  8.  19-22).  7.  feed  —  vit.^  to- 
gethtr:  taken  from  the  second  clause,  straw  —  no  longer  flesh  and 
blood,  8.  play  —  Ht.^  delight  himself  in  sport.  OOCkatrlce  —  % 
fabulous  serpent  supposed  to  be  hatched  from  the  egg  of  a  cock.  The 
Hehrewms^i^  a  kind  of  adder ^  more  venomous  than  the  asp:  BoCHART 
supposes  the  basilisk  to  be  meant,  which  was  thought  to  poison  even 
with  its  breatK  9.  my  holy  mountain  —  Zion,  i.e.y  Jerusalem,  the 
seat  of  government  and  of  Messiah's  throne  is  put  for  the  whole  earth 
Qeremiah,  3.  17).  sea  —  As  the  waters  find  their  way  into  every 
cavern  of  its  depths^  so  Christianity  shall  pervade  every  recess  of  the 
earth  (Habakkuk  2.  14).  As  v,  1-5  describes  the /^Jtma/ qualities  of 
Messiah^  and  v,  6-9  the  regenerating  effects  of  His  coming  on  creation^ 
so  V.  10-16  the  results  of  it  in  the  restoration  of  His  people  the  yews^ 
and  the  conversion  through  them  of  the  Gentiles,  la  rOOt — rather, 
shoot  from  the  root  (cf.  Note^  v.  I ;  ch.  53.  2 ;  Revelation,  5.  5  ;  22. 16). 
ttaad  —  permanendy  and  prominently,  as  a  banner  lifted  up  to  be 
the  rallying  point  of  an  army  or  people  (ch.  5.  26 ;  John,  12.  32). 
the  pOOple  — ptopJft  answerine  to  **  Gentiles  "  in  the  parallel  number. 
to  it  .  .  .  seea  —  drUgently  (Job,  8.  5).  They  shall  give  in  their  al- 
Itt^ce  to  the  Divine  King  (ch.  2.  2 ;  60.  5  ;  Zechariah,  2.  1 1). 
HoRSLEY  translates^  "  Of  Ifim  shall  the  Gentiles  enquire:  "  vi%,^  in  a 
religions  sense,  resort  as  to  an  oracle  for  consultation  in  difficulties 
(Zechariah,  14. 16).  Cf.  Romans,  15.  12,  which  quotes  this  passage, 
"  In  Him  shall  the  Gentiles  trust."  rott —  resting-place  (ch.  60.  13 ; 
F^m  132.  8,  14 ;  Ezekiel,  43.  7).  The  sanctuary  in  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem  was  "  the  resting-place  of  the  ark  and  of  Jehovah."  So  the 
glorious  church  which  b  to  be  is  described  under  the  image  of  an 
oracle  to  which  all  nations  shall  resort,  and  which  snail  be  fifled  with 
the  visible  glory  of  Go(l.  11.  set  .  .  .  hand — take  in  hand  the 
work,  the  teoond  time  —  Therefore  the  coming  restoration  of  the 
Jews  is  to  be  distinct  from  that  after  the  Babylonish  .captivity,  and 
yet  to  resemble  it.  The  first  restoration  was  literal^  therefore  so 
shall  the  second  be  ;  the  latter,  however,  it  is  implied  here,  shall  be 
much  more  universal  than  the  former  (ch.  43.  5-7  ;  49.  12,  17,  18; 
Ezekiel,  37.  21 ;  Hosea,  3.  5  ;  Amos,  9.  14,  15  ;  Micah,  4.  6,  7  ;  Zepha- 
niah,  3.  10,  20;  Zechariah,  10.  10;  Jeremiah,  23.  8).  Pathros — one 
of  the  three  divisions  of  Egypt,  Upper  Egypt.  Cush  —  either  Ethiopia, 
South  of  Egypt,  now  Abyssinia,  or  the  southern  parts  of  Arabia,  along 
the  Red  Sea.  Eiam  —  Persia,  especially  the  southern  part  of  it,  now 
called  Susiana.  Shinar  —  Babylonian  Mesopotamia,  the  plain  be- 
tween Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  ;  in  it  Babel  was  begun  (Genesis,  10. 
i).  In  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  Rawlinson  distinguishes  three 
periods:  i.  The  Chaldean ;  from  2300  B.  c.  to  1500,  in  which  falls 
Chedorlaomer  (Genesis,  14.),  called  in  the  cuneiform  characters  Ku- 
dur  of  Hur,  or  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and  described  as  the  conqueror  of 
Syria.  The  seat  of  the  first  Chaldean  empire  was  in  the  south,  to- 
wards the  confluence  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  2.  The  Assyrian, 
down  to  625  B.  c.  3.  The  Babylonian,  from  625  to  538  B.  c,  when 
Babylon  was  taken  by  the  Persian  Cyrus,     islands  Of  .  .  .  sea  —  the 

fair  western  regions  beyond  the  sea.     [Jerome.]     As  to  the  "  rem- 
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nant "  destined  by  God  to  survive  the  judgments  on  the  nation  (cf. 
Jeremiah,  46.  28).  12.  In  the  first  restoration  Judah  alone  was  re- 
stored, with  perhaps  some  few  of  Israel  (the  ten  tribes)  :  in  the  future 
restoration  Iwth  are  expressly  specified  (Ezekiel,  37.  16-19  ;  Jeremiah^ 
3.  18).  To  Israel  are  ascribed  the  "  outcasts  "  (masculine)  ;  to  Judah 
the  "  dispersed  "  (feminine),  as  the  former  have  been  longer  and  more 
utterly  cast-aways  (though  not  finally)  than  the  latter  (John,  7.  52). 
The  masculine  and  feminine  conjoined  express  the  universality  of  the 
restoration.  13.  envy . . .  Of  Ephraim . . .  Judah  —  which  began  as  early 
as  the  time  Qudges,  8.  I  ;  12.  i,  etc).  Joshua  had  sprung  from,  and  re- 
sided among,  the  Ephraimites  (Numbers,  13.  9  ;  Joshua,  19.  50)  ;  the 
sanctuary  was  with  them  for  a  time  (Joshua,  18.  i).  The  jeaUmsy  in- 
creased subsequently  (2  Samuel,  2.  8,  etc. ;  19.  41  —  20.  2  ;  3.  10)  ; 
and  even  before  David's  time  (i  Samuel,  11.  8  ;  15.  4),  they  had  ap- 
propriated to  themselves  the  national  name  Israel.  It  ended  in  dis- 
ruption (i  Kings,  II.  26,  etc.  ;  12. ;  cf.  2  Kings,  14.  9;  Psalm  78. 
56-71).  adverearies  of  Judah  —  rather,  "  the  adversaries  /romJvL' 
dah ;  those  of  Judah  hostile  to  the  Ephraimites,  FMaurer.]  The 
parallelism  **  the  envy  of  Ephraim,"  viz,^  against  Judah,  requires  this* 
as  also  what  follows,  vi%,^  "  Judah  shall  not  vex  Ephraim  '  (Ezekiel, 
37.  15, 17,  19).  14.  With  united  forces  they  shall  subdue  their  foes 
(Amos,  9.  12).  fly  —  as  a  bird  of  prey  (Habakkuk,  I.  8).  upon  the 
ShOUldera  —  this  expresses  an  attack  made  unexpectedly  on  out.  from 
behind.  The  image  is  the  more  apt,  as  the  Hebrew  for  shoulders  in 
Numbers,  34.  II,  is  used  also  of  a  maritime  coast.  They  shall  make 
a  sudden  victorious  descent  upon  their  borders^  South  West  of  Judea. 
them  of  the  East  —  Hebrew^  children  of  the  East,  the  Arabs,  who, 
always  hostile,  are  not  to  be  reduced  under  regular  government,  but 
are  only  to  be  despoiled  (Jeremiah,  49.  28,  29^.  lay  .  .  .  hand  UDOn 
—  take  possession  of  (Daniel,  ii.  42).  Edom  —  South  of  Judah, 
from  the  Dead  sea  to  the  Red  sea.  Moab  —  East  of  Jordan  and  the 
Dead  sea.  Anmon  —  East  of  Judea,  north  of  Moab,  between  the 
Amon  and  Jabbok.  15.  There  ^hall  be  a  second  exodus,  destined 
to  eclipse  even  the  former  one  from  Egypt  in  its  wonders.  So  the 
prophecies  elsewhere  (Psalm  68.  22 ;  Exodus,  14.  22  ;  Zechariah,  10. 
11).  The  same  deliverance  furnishes  the  imagery  by  which  the  return 
from  Babylon  is  described  (ch.  48.  20,  21).  destroy  —  lit.^  devote^  or 
eloom^  i.e.^  dry  up  :  for  what  God  dooms  perishes  (Psalm  106.  9  ;  Na- 
hum,  I.  4).  tongue  of  the  Egyptian  sea  —  the  Buborstic  branch  of 
the  Nile  [Vitringa]  ;  but  as  the  Nile  was  not  the  obstruction  to  the 
exodus,  it  is  rather  the  West  tongue  or  Heroopolite  fork  of  the  Red  sea, 
with  .  .  .  miahty  wind  —  such  as  the  "  strong  east  wind  "  (Exodus, 
14.  21,  by  which  God  made  a  way  for  Israel  through  the  Red  sea. 
The  Hebreio  for  "  mighty  "  means  terrible.  Maurer.  translates,  "  With 
the  terror  of  His  artger*'  i,e,.  His  terrible  anger,  in  the  sevon 
streams  —  rather,  *'  shall  smite  it  (divide  it  by  smiting  into  seven 
{tnany)  streams,  so  as  to  be  easily  crossed."  [Lowth.J  So  Cyrus 
oivided  the  river  Gyndes  which  retarded  his  march  against  Babylon, 
into  360  streams,  so  that  even  a  woman  could  cross  it  (Herodotus,  i. 
189).  "  The  river  "  is  the  Euphrates,  the  obstruction  to  Israel's  return 
"  from  Assyria  "  (v,  16),  a  type  of  all  future  impediments   to  the  res- 
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toiation  of  the  Jews,  dry  shod  —  Hebrew^  in  shoes.  Even  in  sandals 
they  should  be  able  to  pass  over  the  once  mighty  river  without  being 
wet  (Revelation,  i6.  12).     16.  highway  —  clear  of  obstructions  (ch. 

19. 23 ;  35.  8).  tike  as . . .  Israel  . . .  Egypt  —  (ch.  51.  10, 11 ;  63.. 
12, 13). 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Ver.  1-6.  Thanksgiving  Hymn  of  the  Restored  and  Con« 
VKBTSD  Jews.  Just  as  Miriam,  after  the  deliverance  of  the  Red  sea 
(ch.  II.  16),  celebrated  it  with  an  ode  of  praise  (Exodus,  15.).  2. 
Lsrd  Jehovah  —  Hebrew^  yahyehovah.  The  repetition  of  the  name 
denotes  emphasis,  and  the  unchangeableness  of  God's  character. 
Strength  .  .  .  song  .  .  .  SalvatiOB  —  derived  from  Exodus,  15.  2  ; 
I^sdm  118.  14.  Tne  idea  of  salvaHon  was  peculiarly  associated  with 
the  Feast  of  TabemacUs  (see  v.  3).  Hence  the  crv  "  Hosanna,"  Save^ 
we  beseech  thee,  that  accompanied  Jesus'  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusa- 
lem on  thai  day  (the  fifteenth  of  the  seventh  month  (Matthew,  21.  9, 
cf.  with  Psalm  118.  25.  a6) :  the  earnest  of  the  perfected  "  salvation" 
which  He  shall  bring  to  His  peeple  at  His  glorious  second  appear- 
ance at  Temsalem  (Hebrews,  9.  28).  *'  He  shall  appear  the  second 
time  without  sin  unto  i'^va/117^."  Cf.  Revelation,  21.  3,  "  The  taber- 
nacU  of  God  is  with  men."  Cf.  Luke,  9.  33,  **  three  tabernacles  :  one 
for  thee^*  etc.,  (the  transfiguration  being  a  pledge  of  the  future  king- 
dom) (Psalm  118. 15  ;  Zechariah,  14.  16).  As  the  Jew  was  reminded 
by  the  feast  of  tabernacles  of  his  wanderings  in  tents  in  the  wilder- 
ness, so  the  Jew-Gentile  church  to  come  shall  call  to  mind,  with 
thanksgiving,  the  various  past  ways  whereby  God  has  at  last  brought 
them  to  the  heavenly  "  city  of  habitation  "  (Psalm  107.  7).  3.  draw 
water  .  .  .  salvation  —  an  expressive  image  in  a  hot  country.  On 
the  last  day  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles  the  Jews  used  to  bring  water 
in  a  golden  pitcher  from  the  fountain  of  Siloam,  and  pour  it,  mingled 
with  wine,  on  the  sacrifice  on  the  altar,  with  great  rejoicing.  This  is 
the  allusion  in  Jesus'  words  on  "  the  last  day  of  the  feast "  (John,  7. 
2,  37-39).  The  pouring  out  of  water  indicated  repentance  (i  SamueU 
7.  6 ;  cf.,  as  to  the  yews*  repentance  hereafter,  Zechariah,  12.  10). 
There  shall  be  a  latter  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  like  the  former  one 
on  Pentecost  (Toel,  2.  23).  wells  —  not  mere  streams^  which  may  run 
dry,  but  ever-flowing  fountains  (John,  4.  14  ;  7.  38).  "  Out  of  his 
belly,  («>.,  in  and  from  himself)  —  living  water  "  (ch.  41.  18  ;  Psalm 
84.  6;  Zechaiiah,  13.  i;  Revelation,  7.  17).  4.  make  mention  — 
Hebrew^  cause  it  to  be  remembered,  5.  Sing,  etc.  —  alluding  to  Exo- 
dus, 15.  21.  6.  inhabitant  of  i\Qn^  Hebrew,  inhabitress-.  so 
**  daughter  of  Zion,"  1.^.,  Zion  and  its  people.  In  the  midst  of  thee 
—  of  Jerusalem  literally  (Jeremiah,  3.  17  ;  Ezekiel,  48.  35 ;  Zepha-^ 
Bu^t  3<  X5>  17  ;  Zechariah,  a.  xo). 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Ver.  1*22.  Chap.    xiii.  —  xxiii.   contain   Prophecies   as   to 
Foreign  Nations.  —  Chap.  i:iii.,  xiv.,  and  xxvii.,  as  to  Babylon 
AND  Assyria.     The  predictions  as  to  foreign  nations  are  for  the  sake 
of  the  covenant  people,  to  preserve  them  from  despair,  or  reliance  on 
human  confederacies,  and  to  strengthen  their  fait^  in  God :    also,  in 
order  to  extirpate  narrow-minded    nationality :    God   is  Jehovah  to 
Israel,  not  for  Israel's  sake  alone,  but  that  He  may  be  thereby  Elohim 
to   the   nations.      These   prophecies   are   in  their  right  chronologi- 
cal  place,  in   the   beginning   of    Hezckiah's  reign  ;    then  first  the 
nations  of  Western    Asia,  on    the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  assumed 
a  most  menacing  aspect,     i.  burden  —  zmti^^/^  or  mournful  proph- 
ecy.      [Grotius.]      Otherwise,    simply,  the  prophetical  declaration, 
from  a  Hebrew  root  to  put  forth  with  the  voice  anything,   as   in 
Numbers,    23.   7.      [Maurer!]       of    Babylon  —  awrmifW  Baby- 
lon.   2.    Lift  .  .  .  banner— (ch.  5.  26;   11.  10).  the  high  noun- 
tain  —  rather,  "  a  bare  (lit.,  bald,  j>.,  without  trees)  mountain  ;"  from  it 
the  banner   could  be  seen  afar  off,  so  as  to  rally  tc^ether  the  peo- 
ples against   Babylon.     Ullto  then— unto  the  Medes  (v.   17).  the 
assailants   of  Babylon.     It  is  remarkable  that  Isaiah  does  not  foretell 
here  the  Jews*  captivity  in  Babylon,  but  prest^poset  that  event,  and 
throws  himself  beyond,  predicting  another  event  still  more  future,  the 
overthrow  of  the  city  of  Israel's  oppressors.    It  was  now  174  years 
before  the  event,      ehaiie  . .  .  hanus  -~  bechon  with  the  hand  »•  waive 
the  hand  to  direct  the  nations  to  march  against  Babylon,     nobles  — 
Babylonian.     Rather,  in  a  bad  sense,  tyrants:  as  in  ch.  14.  5,  *'  rulers  " 
in  parallelism   to  "  the  wicked  ;  *'  and  Job,  21.  28.     [Maurer.]    3. 
•anotifled  ones  —  the  Median  and  Persian  soldiers  solemnly  set  apart 
by  me  for  the  destruction  of  Babylon,  not  inwardly  "  sanctified  "  but 
designated  to  fulfill  God's  holy  purpose  (Jeremiah,  51.  27,  28  ;  Joel,  3. 
9.  II ;  where  the  Hebrew  {or prepare  war  is  -anctify  war),     for  nine 

anger  — to  execute  it.    rejoloe  In  my  highneee--"  Those  who  are 

made  to  triumph  for  my  honour.'  [Horsley.]  The  heathen  Medes 
could  not  be  said  to  "  rejoice  in  Goa's  highness."  Maurer  translates, 
"  My  haughtily  exulting  ones"  (Zephaniah.  3.  ii);  a  special  charac- 
teristic of  the  Persians  (Herodotus,  i.  88).  They  rejoiced  in  their 
own  highness^  but  it  was  His  that  they  were  unconsciously  glorifying. 
4.  the  mountains  —  viz.,  which  separate  Media  and  Assyria,  and  on 
one  of  which  the  banner  to  rally  the  hosts  is  supposed  to  be  reared. 
tumultuous  noise  —  The  Babylonians  are  vividly  depicted  as  hearing 
some  unwonted  sound  like  the  din  of  a  host  t  they  try  to  distinguisn 
the  sounds,  but  can  only  perceive  a  tumultuous  noise,  nations  — 
Medes,  Persians,  and  Armenians,  composed  Cyrus'  army.  5.  They — 
"Viz.,  "Jehovah,"  and  the  armies  which  are  "the  weapons  of  His 
indignation."  far  Country  —  Media  and  Persia,  stretching  to  the  far 
North  and  East,  end  of  heaven  —  the  far  East  (Psalm  19.  6).  destroy 
—  rather,  to  seize.  [Horsley.]  6.  day  of  the  Lord  — day  of  His 
vengeance  on  Babylon  (ch.  2.  12).  Type  of  the  future  "  day  of 
wrath  "  (Revelation,  6.  17).     destruotion  —  lit,,  a  devastating  tempest. 
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frOH  the  Almighty  —  not  from  mere  man;  therefore  irresistible. 
'•  Almighty,"  Hebrew^  Shaddai,  7.  faint . . .  melt  —  So  Jeremiah,  50. 
43 ;  cf.  Joshua,  7.  5.  Babylon  was  taken  by  surprise  on  the  night  of 
Belshazzar's  impious  feast  (Daniel,  5.  30).  Hence  the  sudden  fainting 
and  melting  of  hearts,  8.  pange  —  The  Hebrfw  means  also  a  messen^ 
ger.  HoRSLEY,  therefore,  with  LXX.,  translates,  *'  The  heralds  (who 
bring  word  of  the.  unexpected  invasion)  are  terrified**  Maurer 
agrees  with  English  Version^  Ht.,  *'  they  shall  take  hold  of  pangs  and 

sorrows.'*    woisan  . . .  travaJleth  —  (i  Thessalonians,  5. 3).    amazed 

—  the  stupid,  bewildered  gaze  of  consternation,  faces  .  . .  flames  — 
"  their  visages  have  the  livid  hue  of  flame  "  [Horsley]  :  with  anguish 
and  indignation.  9.  cruei  —  not  strictly,  but  unsparingly  Just/  opposed 
to  merry.  Also  answering  to  the  cruelty  (in  the  strict  sense)  of  Baby- 
lon towards  others  (ch.  14.  17),  now  about  to  be  visited  on  itself,  the 
laid — "  the  earth."  [Horsley.]  The  language  from  v,  9  to  v,  13, 
can  only  primarily  and  partially  apply  to  Babylon  ;  fully  and  exhaust-' 
ively^  the  judgments  to  come  hereafter,  on  the  whole  earth.  Cf.  v,  io» 
with  Matthew,  24.  29;  Revelation,  8.  12.  The  sins  of  Babylon, 
arrogancy  (v.  ii  ;  ch.  14.  II ;  47.  7,  8),  cruelty,  false  worship  (Jere- 
miah, 50.  21^),  persecution  of  the  people  of  God  (ch.  47.  6),  are  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  the  antichristian  world  of  the  latter  days  (Daniel,  1 1. 
32-37  ;  Revelation,  17.  3,  6  ;  18.  6,  7,  9.14,  24).  10.  etars,  etc.— /J^. 
for  anarchy,  distress,  and  revolutions  of  kingdoms  (ch.  34.  4  ;  Joef,  2. 
10 ;  Ezekiel,  32.  7,  8  ;  Amos,  8.  9  ;  Revelation,  6.  12-14).  There  may 
be  a  literal  fulfillment  finally  shadowed  forth  under  this  imagery  (Rev- 
elation, 21.  i).  OOnetellatlonS — Hebrew,  a  fool,  or  impious  one; 
applied  to  the  constellation  Orion,  who  was  represented  as  an  impious 
giant  (Nimrod,  deified,  the  founder  of  Babylon),  chained  to  the  skv. 
See  Note,  Job,  38.  31.  11.  worM  — the  impious  of  the  world  (cf.  cL 
II.  4)-     arrogancy — Babylon's  besetting  sin  (Daniel,  4.  22,  30J.    the 

terrihle — rather,  tyrants.     [Horsley.j    12.  man  .  .  .  precioue  — 

I  will  so  cut  off  Babylon's  defenders,  that  a  single  man  shall  be  as  rare 
and  precious  as  the  finest  gold.  13.  Image  for  mighty  revolutions 
(ch.  24.  19 ;  34.  3  ;  Habakkuk,  3.  6,  10  ;  Haggai,  2.  6,  7  ;  Revelation, 
2a  11).  14.  it  ^-~  Bablyon.  roe — gaulle;  the  most  timid  and  easily 
startled.     BO  man  talcen  up — sheep  defenceless,  without  a  sh^herd 

(Zechariah,  13. 7).  overy  man  ...  to  his  own  people— the  "mingled 

peoples  "  of  foreign  lands  shall  flee  out  of  her  (Jeiemiah,  50.  i6,  28, 
37;  51-  9)-  15-  found— in  the  city.  JoIiMMI— "intercepted." 
[Maurer.]  "  Every  one  that  has  withdrawn  himself ^  vim,,  to  hide 
m  the  houses.  Gesenius.]  16.  (Psalm  137.  8,  9).  17.  Medos — (ch. 
21.2;  Jeremiah,  51.  11,  28).  At  that  time  they  were  subject  to 
Assyria  ;  subsequently  Arbaces,  satrap  of  Media,  revolted  against  the 
effeminate  Sardanaplus,  king  of  A^yria,  destroyed  Nineveh,  and 
became  king  of  Media,  in  the  ninth  century  b.  a  not  regard  silver 
—  in  vain  will  one  try  to  buy  his  life  from  them  for  a  ransom.  The 
heathen  Xenophon  (Cyrop.  5.  i,  10)  represents  Cyrus  as  attributing 
this  characteristic  to  the  Medes,  disregard  of  riches,  A  curious  con- 
firmation of  this  prophecy.  18.  bowS  —  in  the  use  of  which  the  Per- 
sians were  particularly  skilled.  10.  gfory  of  icinodoms— (ch.  14. 
4 ;  47.  5  ;  Jeremiah,  51.  41).     boauty  of  .  .  .  exoeflonoy  —  Hebrew 
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the  glory  of  the  pride  of  the  Chaldees :  it  was  their  glory  and  boast. 
as  .  .  .  Gomorrah — as  utterly  (Jeremiah,  49.  i8  ;  50.40;  Amos,  4. 
11).  Taken  by  Cyrus,  by  clearing  out  the  canal  made  for  emptying 
the  superfluous  waters  of  the  Euphrates,  and  directing  the  river  into 
this  new  channel,  so  that  he  was  able  to  enter  the  city  oy  the  old  bed 

in  the  night.    20.  /<V.,  fulfilled,    neither . . .  Arabian  pitch . . .  tent 

—  not  only  shall  it  not  be  a  permanent  residence,  but  not  even  a 
^temporary  resting-place.  The  Arabs,  through  dread  of  evil  spirits, 
and  believing  the  ghost  of  Nimrod  to  haunt  it,  will  not  pass  the  night 
there  (cf.  v,  21).  neither  .  .  .  shepherds  —  the  region  was  once  most 
fertile ;  but  owing  to  the  Euphrates  being  now  no  longer  kept  within 
its  former  channels,  it  has  become  a  stagnant  marsh,  unfit  for  flocks  ; 
and  on  the  wastes  of  its  ruins,  bricks  and  cement,  no  grass  grows. 
21.  wild  beasts — Hebrew^  isiyitrty  animals  d.vellins;  in  arid  wastes. 
Wild  cats,  remarkable  for  their  howL  [Bochart.]  dOlefUl  Oreatures 
— howling  beasts^  Ut,,  "bowlings."  |^Maurer.|  OwIs — rather, 
cstriches:  a  timorous  creature,  delighting  in  solitary  deserts,  and 
making  a  hideous  noise.  [Bochart.J  snyrs  —  sylvan  demi-gods — 
faalf-man,  half-goat — believed  by  the  Arabs  to  haunt  these  ruins; 
probably  animads  of  the  goat-ape  species.  [Vitringa.]  Detil  war. 
shippers  who  datue  amidst  the  ruins  on  a  certain  night.  Q.  Wolff.] 
32.  wild  beasts  of  the  islands—  iz.'Oi^r,  jackals;  called  by  the  Arabs 
sens  of  howling;  an  animal  standing  midway  between  a  fox  and  a 
voif.  [Bochart  and  Maurer.]  cry — rather,  answer^  respond  t6 
each  omer,  as  wolves  do  at  night,  producing  a  most  dismal  effect. 
dragons — serpents  of  various  species,  which  hiss  and  utter  dolorous 
sounds.  FabJ€  gave  them  wings,  because  they  stand  with  much  of  the 
lx>dy  elevated  and  then  dart  swiftly.  Maurer  understands  here 
another  species  oi  jackals,  her  time  .  .  .  near  —  though  174  years 
distant,  yet  "near"  to  Isaiah  who  is  supposed  to  be  speucing  to  the 
Jews  as  if  now  captives  in  Babylon  (ch.  14.  i,  2). 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Ver.  1-3.  The  Certainty  of  Deliverance  prom  Babylon. 
4-23.  The  Jews'  Triumphal  Song  thereat.  "It  moves  in 
lengthened  elec[iac  measure  like  a  song  of  lamentation  for  the  dead, 
and  is  full  of  lofty  scorn."    [Herder.]    24-27.   Confirmation  of 

THIS    BY    THE    HERE-FORETOLD     DESTRUCTION    OF    THE    ASSYRIANS 

UNDER  Sennacherib  ;  a  pledge  to  assure  the  captives  in  Babylon 
that  He  who,  with  such  case,  overthrew  the  Assyrian,  could  likewise 
effect  His  purpose  as  to  Babylon.  The  Babylonian  king,  the  subject 
of  this  prediction,  is  Belshazzar,  as  representative  of  the  kingdom 
(Daniel  5.).  i.  ohoose  — set  His  choice  upon,  A  deliberate  predilec- 
tion. [Horsley.]  Their  restoration  is  grounded  on  their  election 
(see  Psalm  102.  13-22).  strangers— proselytes  (Esther,  8.  17  ,  Acts, 
2.  10  ;  17.  4,  17).  Tacitus,  a  heathen  \Hist.  5,  5),  attests  the  fact  of 
numbers  of  the  Gentiles  having  become  Jews  in  his  time.  A  earn- 
est of  the  future  effect  on  the  heathen  world  of  the  Jews'  spiritual 
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restoration  (ch.  60.  4,  5,  10 ;  Micah,  5.  7  ;  Zechariah,  14.  16  ;  Romans, 
II.  12).  2.  the  people  —  of  Babylon,  primarily.  Of  the  whole  Gen- 
tile world  ultimately  (ch.  49.  22  ;  66.  20  ;  60.  9).  their  place  —  Ju- 
dea  (Ezra  I.).  p08Se88  —  receive  in  possession.  Captivee  —  not  by 
physical,  but  by  moral  might :  the  force  of  love,  and  regard  to  Is- 
rael's God  (ch.  6a  14).    3.  rest  —  (ch.  28.  12  ;  Ezekiel,  28.  25,  26). 

4-8,  A  Chorus  of  Jews  express  their  Joyful  Surprise  at 
Babylon's  Downfall  : — the  whole  earth  rejoices  :  the  cedars  of  Leb- 
anon taurU  him.  4.  prOVerb —  The  Orientids,  having  few  books,  em- 
bodied their  thoughts  in  weighty,  figurative,  briefly  expressed  gnomes. 
Here  a  taunting  song  of  triumph  (Micah,  2.  4 ;  Habakkuk,  2.  6). 
the  king  —  the  ideal  representative  of  Babylon  ;  perhaps  ^elshazzar 
(Daniel,  5.).  The  mystical  Babylon  is  ultimately  meant,  golden  Oity 
—  rather,  the  exactress  of  gold,  [Maurer.]  But  the  old  translators 
read  differently  in  the  Hebrew^  oppression^  which  the  parallelism  fav- 
ours (cf.  ch.  3.  5).  5.  staflT —  not  the  sceptre  (Psalm  2.  9),  but  the 
stajf  with  which  one  strikes  others,  as  he  is  speaking  of  more  tyrants 
than  one  (ch.  9.  4 ;  la  24 ;  14.  29).  [Maurer.]  tillers  —  tyrants^ 
as  the  parallelism  *'  the  wicked"  proves  (cf.  ch.  13.  3,  Note),  6.  peo- 
de  —  the  peoples  subjected  to  Babylon,  is  persecuted  —  the  He- 
brew  is  rather  active^  '*  which  persecuted  them,  without  any  to  hinder 
him,*  {Vulgate,  Jerome,  and  Horsley.]  7.  they  —  the  once  sub- 
ject nations  of  the  whole  earth.  Houbigant  places  the  stop  after 
"fir  trees"  (v.  8),  "The  very  fir  trees  break  forth,"  etc  But  the 
parallelism  is  better  in  English  Version,  8.  the  llr  trees  —  now  left 
undisturbed.  Probably  a  kind  of  evergreen,  rsjoloe  at  thee  — 
(Psalm  96.  12).  At  thy  fall  (Psalm  35.  19,  24).  nO  filler  —  as  for- 
merly, when  thou  wast  in  power  fch.  10.  34  ;  37.  24). 

9-M.  The  scene  changes  from  earth  to  hell.  Hades  (the  Amenthes 
of  Egypt),  the  unseen  abode  of  the  departed ;  some  of  its  tenants, 
once  mighty  monarchs,  are  represented  by  a  bold  personification  as 
rising  from  their  seats  in  astonishment  at  the  descent  among  them  of 
the  humbled  king  of  Babylon.  This  proves,  in  opposition  to  War- 
burton,  Div,  Leg.t  that  the  belief  existed  among  the  Jews,  that  there 
was  a  Sheol  or  Hades,  in  which  the  "  Rephaim "  or  manes  of  the 
departed  abode.  9.  mOVed  —  put  into  agitation,  for  thee  —  i^n  ^l 
thee;  towards  thee;  explained  by  "to  meet  thee  at  any  coming." 
[Maurer.]  chief  ones — lit,,  goats:  so  rams ^  leaders  of  the  flock: 
princes  (Zechariah,  10.  3).  The  idea  of  wickedness  on  a  gigantic  scale 
is  included  (Ezekiel,  34.  17  ;  Matthew,  25.  32,  33).  Magee  derives 
Rephaim  {English  Version^  "  the  dead  ")  from  a  Hebrew  root,  to  re- 
solve ifito  first  elements  :  so  the  deceased  (ch.  26.  14),  ghosts  (Proverbs, 
21.  16).  These  being  magnified  by  the  imagination  of  the  living  into 
gigantic  stature,  gave  their  name  to  pants  in  general  (Genesis,  6.  4  ; 
14.  5  ;  Ezekiel,  32.  18,  21).  "  Rephaim,"  translated  in  LXX.,  giants 
(cf.  Note^  Job,  26.  5,  6).  Thence,  as  the  giant  Rephaim  of  Canaan 
were  notorious  even  in  that  guilty  land,  enormous  wickedness  became 
connected  with  the  term.  So  the  Rephaim  came  to  be  the  wicked 
spirits  in  Gehenna,  the  lower  of  the  two  portions  into  which  Sheol  is 
divided.  -  la  They  taunt  him,  and  derive  from  his  calamity  consola- 
tion under  th«ir  <)wa  (Ezekiel,  31. 16).    weak  —  as  a  shade  bereft  of 
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blood  and  life.  Rephaim,  "  the  dead, "  may  come  from  a  Hebrew 
root,  meaning  simWzxXy  feeble,  powerless.  The  speech  of  the  departed 
closes  with  next  verse,  ii.  "Pomp"  music,  the  accompaniment  of 
Babylon's  former  feastings  (ch.  5.  12  ;  24.  8),  give  place  to  corruption 
and  the  stillness  of  the  grave  (Ezekiel,  32.  27).  worm  —  that  is  bred 
in  putridity.  WOrms  — properly,  those  from  which  the  crimson  dye  is 
obtained.  Appropriate  here ;  instead  of  the  crimson  coverlet,  over 
thee  shall  be  "  worms."  Instead  of  the  gorgeous  couch,  "  under 
thee  "  shall  be  the  maggot 

12-15.  The  yews  address  him  again  as  a  fallen  orue-hright  star. 
The  language  is  so  framed  as  to  apply  to  the  Babylonian  king  prim- 
arily, and  at  the  same  time  to  shaaow  forth  through  him,  the  ereat 
final  eneifly,  the  man  of  sin,  antichrist,  of  Daniel,  St.  Paul,  and  St. 
John ;  he  alone  shall  fulfil  exhaustively  all  the  lineaments  here  given. 

12.  Lucifer  —  day  star.  A  title  truly  belonging  to  Christ  (Revelation, 
22.  16),  **  The  bright  and  morning  star,"  and  therefore  hereafter  to 
be  assumed  by  antichrist.  Gesenius,  however,  renders,  the  Hebrew 
here  as  in  Ezekiel,  21.  12;  Zechariah,  11.  2,  howl,  weaken — pros^ 
trate:  as  in  Exodus,  17. 13,  "  discomfit"  13.  above  . . .  Ck)d  —  In  Dan- 
iel, 8.  10,  "stars"  ex^TQSA  earthly  potentates.  "The  stars"  arc  often 
also  used  to  express  heavenly  principalities  (Job,  38.  7).  mOUnt  of 
congregation  —  the  place  of  solemn  meeting  l>etween  God  and  His 
people,  in  the  temple  at  JerusalenL  In  Daniel,  11.  37,  and  2  Thessa- 
lonians,  2.  4,  this  is  attributed  to  antichrist  sides  Of . .  .  north  — vi%.^ 
the  sides  of  Mount  Moriah  on  which  the  temple  was  built ;  north  of 
Mount  Zion  (Psalm  48.  2).  However,  the  parallelism  supports  thie 
notion  that  the  Babylonian  king  expresses  himself  according  to  his 
own,  and  not  Jewish  opinions  (so  in  ch.  10.  10),  thus,  "  mount  of  the 
congregation  "  will  mean  the  northern  mountain  (perhaps  in  Armenia) 
fabled  oy  the  Babylonians  to  be  the  common  meeHng-place  of  their  gods, 
"  Both  sides  "  imply  the  angle  in  which  the  sides  meet ;  and  so  the 
expression  comes  to  mean  "  the  extreme  parts  of  the  north."  So  the 
Hindus  place  the  Meru.  the  dwelling-place  of  their  gods,  in  the  north, 
in  the  Himmalayan  mountains.  So  the  Greeks,  in  the  northern 
Olympus.  The  Persian  followers  of  Zoroaster  put  the  Al-bordsch  in 
the  Caucasus  North  of  them.  The  allusion  to  the  stars  harmonises 
with  this,  viz.,  those  near  the  Korth  Pole,  the  region  of  the  aurora 
borealis   (cf.  Note,  Job,  23.  9 ;  37.  22).     [Maurer,  LXX.,  Syriac] 

14.  clouds  —  rather,  the  cloud,  singular.  Perhaps  there  is  a  reference 
to   the  cloud,  the  s^bol  of  the  Divine  presence  (ch.  4.  5  ;  Exodus, 

13.  21).  So  this  tallies  with  2  Thessalonians,  2.  4,  *^  above  all  that  is 
called  God  ;"  as  here  "  aboTfe  . . .  the  cloud ;"  and  as  the  shekinah- 
cloud  was  connected  with  the  temple^  there  follows,  "  he  as  God  sitteth 
in  the  temple  of  God,"  answering  to  "  I  will  be  liise  the  Most  High  " 
here.  Moreover,  Revelation,  17.  4,  5,  represents  antichrist  as  seated 
in  Babylon  :  to  which  city,  literal  and  spiritual,  Isaiah  refers  here, 

15.  to  hell  —  to  Sheol  {v.  6),  thou  who  hast  said,  "  I  will  ascend  intc, 
heaven"  (Matthew,  11.^3).  sldeS  of  the  pit  —  antithetical  to  the 
••  sides  of  the  north  "  {v.  13)  Thus  the  reference  to  the  sides  of  the 
sepulchre  round  which  the  dead  were  ranged  in  niches.  But  Maurer 
here,  as  in  v.  13,  translates,  "  the  extreme,  *  or  innermost  parts  of  the 
sepidchre  ;  as  in  Ezekiel,  32.  23  (cf.  i  Samuel,  24.  3). 
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16-20.  The  passers-by  contemplate  with  astonishment  the  body  of  ths 
king  of  Babylon  cast  out,  insUad  of  lying  in  a  splendid  mausoleum, 
and  can  scarcely  believe  their  senses  that  it  is  he.  l6  narrOWly  lOOk  — 
to  be  certain  that   they  are  not   mistaken.     GOIMider  —  "meditate 

npon/    [HoRSLEY.]   17.  opened  not . . .  house   .   prieonere — But 

Mauker,  as  Margin,  "Did  not  let  his  captives  loose  homewards** 
18.  All  — 1>..  This  is  the  usual  practice.  In  glory  — in  a  crand 
mansoleum,  hOflSe — «.^.,  sepukhte,  as  in  Ecclesiastes,  12.  5  :  **  grave  " 
{v.  19).  To  be  excluded  from  the  family  sepulchre  was  a  mark  of 
infamy  (ch.  34.  3;  Jeremiah.  22.  19;  I  Kings,  13.  22;  2  Chronicles, 
21.  20 ,  24-  25  ;  28.  27).  19.  cast  out  of  •—  not  that  he  had  lain  in 
the  grave  and  was  then  cast  out  of  it.  but  '•  cast  out  without  a  grave," 
jKf A  as  might  have  been  expected bytheei,"  thy " ).  branch  —  a  useless 
sucker  starting  up  from  the  root  of  a  tree,  and  cut  away  by  the  hus- 
bandman, raillient  of  those  slain  —  covered  with  gore,  and  regarded 
with  abhorrence  as  unclean  by  the  Jews.  Rather,  •*  clothed  (f>.,  cov- 
ered) with  the  slain,-  as  in  Job,  7.  5-  "  My  flesh  is  clothed  with  worms 
and  clods  of  dust."  [Maurbr.]  thrUSt  through— «uf.,  *'the  slain 
who  have  been  thrust  through,"  etc.  sftones  Of  .  .  .  pit— -whose 
bodies  are  buried  in  sepulchres  excavated  amidst  stones,  whereas  the 
king  of  Babylon  is  an  wtburied  "  carcase  trodden  under  foot.*'  2a 
not . . .  Joined  with  them  —  whereas  the  princes  slain  with  thee  shall 
be  buried,  thou  shalt  not.  thOU  .  .  .  destroyed  . .  .  land  —  Belshazzar 
{or  Naboned)  oppressed  his  land  with  wars  and  tyranny,  so  that  he 
was  much  hated  (Xenophon,  Cyrop.  4.  6.  3  ;  7.  5,  32).  seed  .  .  . 
never  be  renowned  —  rather,  "shall  not  be  named  for  ever;"  the 
Babylonian  dynasty  shall  end  with  Belshazzar ;  his  family  shall  not 
be  perpetuated.    [Horsley.J 

21-23.  God^s  determination  to  destroy  Babvlon,  21.  prepare,  OtC. 
—  charge  to  the  Mcdcs  and  Persians,  as  if  they  were  God's  conscious 
instruments.  hlS  Children  —  Belshazzar's  (Exodus,  20.  5).  rlsC  — 
to  occupy  the  places  of  their  fathers,  fill  .  with  oltles  —  Maurer 
translates,  "  enemies  ; "  as  the  Hebrew  means  in  I  Samuel,  28.  16 ; 
Psalm  139.  20  ;  vi%^  lest  they  inundate  the  world  with  their  armies.** 
ViTRiNGA  translates,  "  disturbers."  In  English  Version  the  meaning 
is,  *'  lest  they  fill  the  land  with  such  cities*'  of  pride  as  Babylon  was. 
22.  against  them  —  the  family  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  name—  all 
the  7nale  representatives,  so  that  the  name  shall  become  extinct  (ch. 
56.  5  ;  Ruth,  4.  5).  remnant  — all  that  is  left  of  them.  The  dynasty 
Siall  cease  (Daniel,  5  28,31).  Cf.  as  to  Babylon  in  general,  Jeremiah, 
51.62.  23.  bittern  —  r^tx,  the  hedgehog.  [Maurer  and  Gesenius.] 
Strabo  (16.  i)  states  that  enormous  hedgehogs  were  found  in  the 
islands  of  the  Euphrates,  pools  —  owing  to  Cyrus  turning  the  waters 
of  the  Euphrates  over  the  country,  besoffl  —  sweep-net.  [Maurer.] 
I  Kings,  14.  10;  2  Kings,  21.  13). 

24-27.  A  Fragment  as  to  the  Destruction  of  the  Assyrians 
UNDER  Sennacherib  :  this  would  comfort  the  Jews  when  captives  in 
Babylon,  being  a  pledge  that  God,  who  had  by  that  time  fulfilled  the 
promise  concerning  Sennacherib  (though  now  still  future),  would  also 
fulfill  His  promise  as  to  destroying  Babylon,  Judah's  enemy.  In  this 
p.  24,  the  LorcTs  thought  (purpose)  stands  in  antithesis  to  the  Assyrian^ 
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thoughts  (ch.  zo.  i,,    (See  ch.  46.  10,  11 ;  I  Samuel,  15.  29 ,  Malachi, 

3.6).    25.  That  —  i»iy  purpose,  namely,  *' that."    break   ..yoke — 

(ch.  la  27).  my  mountains — Sennacherib's  army  was  destroyed  on 
the  mountains  near  Jerusalem  (ch.  10.  33,  34).    God  regarded  Judah 

as  peculiarly  His.    26.  This  is  . . .  pHrpose  . . .  whole  earth  —  a  hint 

that  the  prophecy  embraces  the  present  world  of  all  ages  in  its  scope, 
of  which  the  purpose  concerning  Babylon  and  Assyria,  the  then  rep- 
resentatives of  the  world-power,  is  but  a  part  hand  . .  Stretched 
out  upon  —  viz.,  in  punishment  (ch.  5   25).     27.  (Daniel,  4.  35). 

28-32.  Prophecy  against  Philistia  :  to  comfort  the  Jews  lest 
they  should  fear  that  people ;  not  in  order  to  call  the  Philistines  to 
repentance ;  since  the  prophecy  was  probably  never  circulated  among 
them.  They  had  been  subdued  by  Uzziah  or  Azariah  (2  Chronicles, 
26.  6)  ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (2  Chronicles,  28.  18),  they  took  sev- 
eral towns  in  South  Judea.  Now  Isaiah  denounces  their  final  subju- 
gation by  Hezekiah.  28  in  . . .  year  . . .  Ahaz  die  —  726  B.  c.  Prob- 
ably it  -was  in  this  year  that  the  rhilistines  threw  off  the  yoke  put  on 
them  by  Uzziah.  29.  Paicstina  —  /</.,  The  land  of  sojourners,  rod 
. . .  broken  —  the  yoke  imposed  by  Uzziah  (2  Chronicles,  26.  6)  was 
thrown  off  under  Ahaz  (2  Chronicles,  28.  18).  serpent's  root  —  the 
stock  of  Jesse  (ch.  1 1,  i).  Uzziah  was  doubtless  regarded  by  the 
Philistines  as  a  biting  "  serpent"  But  though  the  effects  of  his  bite 
have  been  got  rid  of,  a  more  deadly  Tnper^  or  '*  cockatrice  "  (///.,  viper's 
offspring,  as  Philistia  would  regara  him),  vm.,  Hezekiah  awaits  you  (2 
Kings,  18.  8).  30.  first-born  of . . .  poor  — Hebraism,  for  the  most 
abject  poor;  ih&first-dom  being  the  foremost  of  the  family.  So  "  first- 
born of  death  (Job,  18.  13),  for  the  most  fatal  death.  The  Jews, 
heretofore  exposed  to  Philistine  invasions  and  alarms,  shall  be  in 
safety.  Cf.  Psalm  72.  4,  "  Children  of  the  needv,"  expressing  those 
"  needy  in  condition^  feed  —  imaee  from  a  flock  feeding  in  safety, 
root— radical  destruction.  He  shaii  ^V>l -^  Jehovah  shall  The 
change  of  person,  ^^r  after  i^  is  a  common  Hebraism.  31  gate  — 
ije,,  ye  who  throng  the  gate ;  the  chief  place  of  concourse  in  a  city. 
from  . . .  north  —  Judea,  North  and  East  of  Palestine,  smoke  — 
from  the  signal  fire,  whereby  a  hostile  army  was  called  together  (the 
Jews"  signal  fire  is  meant  here,  the  "  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire,"  Exodus, 
13.  21 ;  Nehemiah,  9.  19) ;  or  else  from  the  region  devastated  by  fire. 
[Maurer.]  Gesenius  less  probably  refers  it  to  the  cloud  of  dust 
raised  by  the  invading  army,  none  . . .  aiono  . . .  in  .  . .  appointed 
times — rather,  "  There  shall  not  be  a  straggler  among  his  (tne  ene- 
my's) levies''  The  Jewish  host  sliall  advance  on  Palestine  in  close 
array;  none  shall  fall  back  or  lag  from  weariness  (ch.  5  26,  27). 
[LowTH.]  Maurer  thinks  the  Hebrew  will  not  bear  the  rendering 
levies  or  armies.  He  translates,  "  There  is  not  one  (of  the  Philistine 
watch-guards)  who  will  remain  alorte  (exposed  to  the  enemy)  at  his 
post,*"  through  fright.  On  "  alone,"  cf.  Psalm  102.  7 ;  Hosea,  8.  9. 
32.  messengers  01  the  nation  — When  messengers  come  from  Philis- 
tia to  enquire  as  to  the  state  of  Judea,  the  reply  shall  be,  that  the 
Lord,  etc  (Psalm  87.  i,  5  ;  102.  16).    poor— (Zephaniah.  3. 12). 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

Ver.  1-9.    Chaps,  xv.  and  xvi.  form  <»ie  Prophecy  on  Moab. 
LowTH  thinks  it  was  delivered  in  the  first  years  of  Hezekiah's  reign, 
and  fulfilled  in  the  fourth,  when  Shalmaneser.  on  his  way  to  invade 
Israel,  may  have  seized  on  the  strongholds  of  Moab.     Moab  probably 
had  made  common  cause  with  Israel  and  Syria,  in  a  league  against 
Assyria.     Hence  it  incurred  the  vengeance  of  Assyria.     |eremis3i  has 
introdaced  much  of  this  prophecy  into  bis  48th  chapter,     i.  Because 
—  rather.  Surely:  Hi:  (I  affirm),  that.     [Maurer]     night  — the  time 
best  suited  for  an  hostile  incursion  (ch.  214:  Teremiah.  39  4).     Ar 
—meaning  in  Hebrew^    The  city;  the  metropolis  of  Moab.  on  the 
South  of  the  river  Amon.     Kir — lit,.  A  Htadel,  not  far  from  Ar, 
towards  the  South.     H6 — Moab  personified.     Bajlth  —  rather,  "to 
^^  temple**  [Maurer]  :  answ^rering  to  the  'sanctuary"  (ch.  16.  12), 
in  a  similar  context    tO  Dibon  —*  rather,  as  Dibon  was  in  a  plain 
North  of  the  Amon,  "  Dibon  (is  gone  up)  to  the  high  places,"  the 
usual  places  of  sacrifice  in  the  East.     Same  town  as  Dimon  {v.  q).  to 
weep  —  at  the  sudden  calamity.   OVCr  NebO —  rather.  "  in  Nebo ;  '  not 
OH  eucount  of  Nebo  (cf.  v.  3).     [Maurer.]     The  town  of  Nebo  was 
adjacent  to  the  mountain,  not  far  from  the  northern  shore  of  the  Dead 
sea.     There  it  was  that  Chemosh,  the  idol  of  Moab,  was  worshipped 
(cf.  Deuteronomv,  34.  x).     Medeba -— South  of  Heshbon,  on  a  hill 
East  of  Jordan    Daldness  . .  .  beard  cut  off —  The  Orientals  regarded 
the  beard  with  peculiar  veneration      To  cut  one's  beard  off  is  the 
greatest  mark  of  sorrow  and  mortification  (cf.  Jeremiah,  48.  37).     3. 
lops  of    . .  houses  —  fiat;  places  of  resort  for  prayer,  etc.,  in  the 
East  (Acts,  10.  9).    weeping  abundantly  —  "melting  away  in  tears." 
HoRSLEY  prefers  "  descending  to  weep."   Thus  there  is  a  ''parallelism 
by  alternate  construction  "  [Ix)WTh]:  ot  chiasmus,  "howl"  refers  to 
"  tops  of  houses."     "  Descending  to  weep  "  to  **  streets "  or  squares, 
whither  they  descend  from  the  house  tops.  4.  HeshbOH  —  an  Amorite 
city,  twenty  miles  cast  of  Jordan  ;  taken  by  Moab  after  the  carrying 
away  of  Israel  (cf  Jeremiah,  48.).  Elealeh  —  near  Heshbon,  in  Reuben. 
lahaz  —  East  of  Jordan,  in  Reuben.     Near  it  Moses  defeated  Sihon. 
therefore  —  because  of  the  sudden  overthrow  of  their  cities.      Even 
the  armed  men,  instead  of  fighting  in  defence  of  their  land,  shall  join 
in   the  general  cry.      Ilfb,  etc. — rather,  "his  soul  is   grieved"   (l 
Samuel,  I.  8).    [Maurer.]     5    My — The  prophet  himself  is  moved 
with  pity  for  Moab.      Ministers,  in  denouncing  the  wrath  of  God 
against  sinners,  should  do  it  with  tender  sorrow,  not  with  exultation. 
fkigitives  —  fleeing  from  Moab,  wander  as  far  as  to  Zoar,  on  the  ex- 
treme boundary  Sduth  of  the  Dead  sea.     HORSLEY  translates,  her  no^ 
^fWifj^,  or  "  rulers  "  (Hose^  4.   18).     heifer,  Otc. — «V.,  raising  their 
«wV«,  "like  a  heifer"  (cf.  Jeremiah,  48.    34,  36).     Tbe  expression 
*•  three  years  old"  implies  one  at  its  full  vigour  (Genesis,   15.  9),  as 
yet  not  brought  under  the  yoke  ;  as  Moab  heretofore  unsubdued,  but 
now  about  to  be  broken.      So  Jeremiah,   31.    18;    Hosea,   4.    16. 
Maurer  translates  "  Eglath  (in  English  Version,  '"  a  heifer")  Shells- 
hijah"  (»>^  the  thirds  to  distinguish  it  from  two  ofhen  of  the  same 
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name),  by  the  mounting  up  —  up  the  ascent.  Luhith  —  a  mountain 
in  Moab.  Horonaim  —  a  town  of  Moab  not  far  from  Zoar  (Jeiemiali 
48  5).  It  means  iht  two  poles ^  being  near  caves  cry  Of  destruction 
—  a  cry  appropriate  to  the  destruction  which  visits  their  country.  6. 
For  —  The  cause  of  their  flight  southwards  (2  Kings,  3.  19  25)  I'or 
the  northern  regions  and  even  the  city  Nimri;n  (the  very  name  of 
which  mtaiks  limpid  waters  in  Gilead  near  Jordan,  are  without  water 
or  herbage.  7.  Therefore  —  Because  of  the  devastation  of  the  land 
abundance  —  /iV.,  that  which  is  over  and  above  the  necessaries  of  life 
broolcof  .  .  .  willows  —  The  fugitives  flee  from  Nimrim.  where  the 
waters  have  failed,  to  places  better  watered.  Margin  has  valley  oj 
Arabians^  f>.,  to  the  valley  on  the  boundary  between  them  and  Arabia 
Petrea ;  now  Wady-el  Arabah.  Arabia  means  a  desert  9.  Eglaim 
(Ezekiel,  47.  10),  En-egkUm,  Not  the  Agalum  of  Eusebius,  eight 
miles  from  Areapolis  towards  the  South :  the  context  requires  a  town 
on  the  very  borders  of  Moab  or  beyond  tj^em.  Beer-elim  —  /»/..  The 
well  of  the  princes  :  (so  Numbers,  21  16-18).  Beyond  the  East  bor- 
ders of  Moab.  9.  Dlmon  —  Same  as  Dibon  (v.  a).  Its  waters  are 
the  Amon.  ftill  of  blood  —  the  slain  of  Moab  shall  be  so  many, 
bring  more  —  fresh  calamities,  z«s.,  the  "  lions  "  afterwards  men- 
tioned (2  Kings,  17.  25  ;  Jeremiah,  5.  6  ;  15.  3).  Vitringa  under- 
stands Nebuchadnezzar  as  meant  by  "  the  lion  ;"  but  it  is  plural^ 
"  lions."  The  "  more,"  or  in  Hebrew,  additions^  he  explains  of  the  ad- 
dition made  to  the  waters  of  Dimon  by  the  streams  of  blood  of  the  slaiiu 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

Ver.  1-14.    Continuation  of  the  Prophecy  as  to  Moab.    i. 
lamb  —  Advice  of  the  prophet  to  the  Moabites  who  had  fled  south- 
wards to  Idumea,  to  send  to  the  king  of  Judah  the   tribute  of  lambs^ 
which  they  had  formerly  paid  to  Israel,  but  which   they  had  given  up 
(2  Kings,  3.  4,  5),     David  probably  imposed  this   tribute  before  the 
severance  of  Judah  and  Israel  (2  Samuel,  8.  2).      Therefore  Moab  i& 
recommended  to  ^ain  the  favour  and  protection  of  Judah,  by  paying 
it  to  the  Jewish  king*    'I'ype  o^  the  need  of  submitting  to  Messif£ 
(Psalm  2.  10-12;  Romans,  12.    i).     from  Sela  tO — rather,  "from 
Petra  ^Ar(7M^^  (/f/.«  A^tf/af^j)  the  wilderness."     [Maurer]     Sela  means 
"  a  rock,"  Peira  in  Greek  ;  the  capital  of  Idumea  and  Arabia  Petrea: 
the  dwellings  are  mostly  hewn  out  of  the  rock.     The  country  around 
was  a  vast  common  ("  wilderness  ")  or  open  pasturage  to  which  the 
Moabites  had  fled  on  the  invasion  from  the  West  (ch.  15.  7).     ruler 
of  the  land  -—  vi%^  di  Idumea,  i.e.,  the  king  of  Judah :   Amaziah  had 
become  master  of  Idumea  and  Selah  (2  Kings,  14.  7).     2.  east  OUt  of 
.  .  .  neet  —  rather.  *'  as  a  brood  cast  out,"  (in  apposition  with  a  "  wan- 
dering bird,"  ^r  rather,  wandering  birds)  viz.,  a  brood  just  fledged  and 
expelled  from  the  nest  in  which  they  were  hatched.     [Horsley.]     Cf. 
ch.  10.  14;  Deuteronomy,  32.  11.     daughters  Of  Moab  —  i,e.,  the  in^ 
habitants  of  Moab.     So  2  Kings,  19.  21  ;    Psalm  48.  ii ;   Jeremiah,. 
46.  II;  Lamentations,  4.  22.    [Maurer,]     atthefords — trying  to 
cross  the  boimdaiy  river  of  Moab,  in  order  to  escape  out  of  the  Lmd. 
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EwALD  and  Maurer  make  '•  fords  *'  a  poetical  expression  for  •*  the 
diixtUrs  on  Arnon,"  answering  to  the  parallel  clause  of  the  same  sense, 
**  daughters  of  Moab."  3-5.  Gesenius,  Maurer,  etc.,  regard  these 
Terses  as  an  address  of  the  fugitive  Moabites  to  the  Jews  for  protec- 
tion ;  they  translate  v,  4,  "  Let  mine  outcasts  ^J/(Mi^dweUwitn  thee, 
Judah  ;"  the  protection  will  be  refused  by  the  Jews^  for  the  pride  of 
Moab  {v.  6).  ViTRiNGA  makes  it  an  adaitional  advice  to  Moab^  be- 
sides paying  a  tribute.  Give  shelter  to  the  Jewish  outcasts  who  take 
refuge  in  thy  land  (v.  3,  4):  so  *  mercy"  will  be  shown  thee  in  turn 
by  whatever  kitig  sits  on  the  "  throne  "  of  "  David  "  (v  5).  Isaiah 
foresees  that  Moab  will  be  Xoo  proud  io  pay  the  tribute,  or  conciliate 
Jndah  by  sheltering  its  outcasts  (v  6) :  therefore  judgment  shall  be 
executed.  However,  as  Moab  just  before  is  represented  as  itself  an 
outcast  in  Idumea,  it  seems  incongruous  that  it  should  be  called  on  to 
shelter  Jewish  outcasts.  So  that  it  seems  rather  to  foretell  the  ruined 
state  of  Moab  when  its  people  should  beg  the  yews  for  shelter,  but  be 

refused  for  their  pride,    make     .  .  shadow  as    .  .  night  ...  in 

■OOn-day  —  emblem  of  a  thick  shelter  from  the  glaring  noon- 
day ^eat  (ch.  4.  6 ;  25.  4  ;  32.  3).  bewray  .  .  .  wandereth  —  betray 
not  the  fugitive  to  his  pursuer.    4.  Rather,  *'  Let  the  outcasts  of  Moab 

dwell  with  thee"  (Judah).    [HoRSLEY.]    4.  fbr  the  extortioner,  eto. 

—  The  Assyrian  oppressor  probably.  Is  at  an  end  —  By  the  time  that 
Moab  begs  Judah  for  shelter,  Judah  shall  be  in  a  condition  to  afford 
it,  for  the  Assyrian  oppressor  shall  have  been  *'  consumed  out  of  the 
land."  5.  If  Judah  shelters  the  suppliant  Moab,  allowing  him  to  re- 
main in   Idumea,  a  blessing  will  redound  to  Judah  itself  and  its 

"throne."    truth  .  .  .  Judgment  .  .  .  righteousness— language  so 

. divinely  framed  as  to  apply  to  **  the  latter  days"  under  King  Mes- 
siah, when  *'  the  Lord  shall  bring  again  the  captivity  of  Moab  "  (Psalm 
73.  3  ;  96.  13;  68.  9;  Jeremiah,  48.  47;  Romans,  li.  12).  hasting 
— prompt  in  executing^  6.  We  —  Jews.  We  reject  Moab's  supplica- 
tion for  his  pride,  lies  —  false  boasts,  not  be  SO  —  rather,  not  right : 
shall  prove  vain  (ch.  25.  10  ;  Jeremiah,  48.  29,  30  ;  Zephaniah,  2.  8). 
**  It  shall  not  be  so :  his  lies  shall  not  so  aflect  it."  7.  Therefore  — 
all  hope  of  being  allowed  shelter  by  the  Jews  being  cut  off.  fbunda- 
tlORS  —  «>.,  ruiru  ;  because,  when  houses  are  pulled  down,  the  "  foun- 
dations" alone  are  left  (ch.  58.  12).  Jeremi^,  in  the  parallel  place 
(Jeremiah,  48.  31),  renders  it  "men,"  who  are  the  moral  foundations 

or  stay  of  a  city.   Kir-hareseth  —  lit.,  A  citadel  of  brick,   surety  they 

are  Strtcicen — rather,  joined  with  "mourn  :"  "Ye  shall  mourn,  ut- 
terly stricken."  [Maurer  and  Horsley]  8.  fields  —  vine  fields 
(Deuteronomy,  32.  32).  vine  of  Slbmah  —  near  Heshbon  .  viz..  Ian- 
peishes.  lordS  Of  .  heathen  —  the  heathen  princes,  the  Assyrians, 
etc.,  who  invaded  Moab,  destroyed  his  vines.  So  Jeremiah  in  the 
parallel  place  (Jeremiah,  48.  32,  33).  Maurer  thinks  the  following 
words  require  rather  the  rendering,  *'  Its  (the  vine  of  Sibmah)  shoots 
(the  wines  got  from  them)  overpowered  (by  its  generous  flavour  and 
potencv)  the  lords  of  the  nations"  (Genesis,  49.  Ii,  13,  32).  COme 
.  .  .  iazer  —  They  (the  vine-shoots)  reached  even  to  Jazer,  fifteen 
miles  from  Heshbon.  wandered  —  They  overran  in  wild  luxuriance 
Che  wilderness  of  Arabia,  encompassing  Moab.       the  sea  —  the 
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Dead  sea*  or  else  some  lake  near  Jazer  now  dry:  in  Jeremiah, 
48.  32,  called  the  sea  of  Jazer:  but  see  note  there  (Psalm  80. 
8-1 1).  9.  I  — will  bewail  for  its  desolation,  though  I  belong  to 
another  nation  (iV^/f,  ch.  16.  5).  with  .  .  .  weeping  Of  Jazer  —  as 
Jazer  weeps.  shoUting  for  . . .  fallen  —  rather,  "  Upon  thy  summer 
fruits  and  upon  thy  luxuriant  vines  the  shouting  (the  battle  shout^  in- 
stead of  \};\^  joyous  shout  of  the  grape  gatherers,  usual  at  the  vintage) 
is  fallen'*  (z/.  10;  Jeremiah,  25.  30;  51.  14).  In  the  parallel  passage 
(Jeremiah,  48.  32).  the  words  substantially  express  tne  same  sense, 
*'  The  spoiler  is  fallen  upon  thy  summer  fruits."  10.  gladness  —  such 
as  is  felt  in  gathering  a  rich  harvest.  There  shall  be  no  harvest  or 
vintage  owing  to  the  desolation  ;  therefore  no  "gladness."  11.  bOW- 
els  —  in  Scripture  the  seat  of  yearning  compassion.  It  means  the 
inward  seat  of  emotion,  the  heart,  etc.  (ch.  63.  15  ;  cf.  ch.  15.  5  ;  Jere- 
miah, 48.  36).  sound  . .  .  harp  —  as  its  strings  vibrate  when  beaten 
with  the  plectrum  or  hand.  12.  when  It  Is  Seen  that  —  rather, 
*'  When  Moab  shall  have  appeared  (before  his  gods :  cf.  Exodus,  23. 
15),  wfien  he  is  weary  (i>.,  when  he  shall  have  fatigued  himself  with 
observing  burdensome  rites  ;  i  Kings,  18.  26,  etc.),  on  the  high  place 
(cf.  ch.  15.  2),  a^  shall  come  to  his  sanctuary  (of  the  idol  Chemosh 
on  mount  Nebo)  to  pray,  he  shall  not  prevail :"  he  shall  effect  nothing 
by  his  prayers.  [Maurer.]  13.  SIBCe  that  time  —  rather,  "respect- 
ing that  time."  [Horsley.]  Barnes  translates  it  ^* formerly"  in 
contrast  to  "  but  now  "  (z/.  14) :  heretofore  former  prophecies  (Exo- 
dus, 15.  15  ;  Numbers,  21.  29)  have  been  given  as  to  Moab,  of  which 
Isaiah  has  given  the  substance :  but  now  a  definite  and  steady  time 
also  is  fixed.  14.  three  years  .  .  .  hireling  —  Just  as  a  hireling  has 
his  fixed  term  of  engagement  which  neither  he  nor  his  master  will , 
allow  to  be  added  to  or  taken  from :  so  the  limit  within  which  Moab 
is  to  fall  is  unalterably  fixed  (ch.  21.  16).  Fulfilled  about  the  time 
when  the  Assyrian  led  ^rael  into  captivity.  The  ruins  of  Elealeh, 
Heshbon,  Medeba,  Dibon,  etc.,  still  exist  to  confirm  the  inspiration  of 
Scripture.  The  accurate  particularly  of  specification  of  the  places 
3000  years  ago,  confirmed  by  modem  research,  is  a  strong  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  prophecy. 


CHAPTER  XVII.  ., 

Yer.  I-II.  Prophecy  concerning  Damascus  and  rrs  Ally,  Sa^ 
MARIA,  i^.^  Syria  and  Israel^  which  had  leagued  together  (ch.  7.  and 
8.).  Already,  Tiglath-pileser  had  carried  away  the  people  of  Damas^ 
cus  to  Kir,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Ahaz  (2  Kings,  16.  9) ;  but  now  in 
Hezekiah's  reign  a  farther  overthrow  is  foretold  (Jeremiah,  49.  23  ; 
Zechariah,  9.  i).  Also,  Shalmaneser  carried  away  Israel  from  Samaria 
to  Assyria  (2  Kings,  17.  6  ;  18.  10,  11),  in  the  sixth  year  of  Hezekiah 
of  Judah  (the  ninth  year  of  Hosea  of  Israel).  This  prophecy  was, 
doubtless,  given  previously  in  the  first  years  of  Hezekiah,  when  the 
foreign  nations  came  into  nearer  collision  '^ith  Judah,  owing  to  the 
threatening  aspect  of  Assyria.     Damascus — put  before  Israel  (£ph^ 
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raim,  v  3),  which  is  chiefly  referred  to  in  what  follows .  because  it 
was  the  prevailing  power  in  the  league :  with  it  Ephraim  either  stood 
or  fell  ^h.  7.),  2.  citiM  Of  Aroer  —  i.^.,  the  cities  round  about 
Aroer,  and  under  its  jurisdiction.  [Gesenius.]  So  "  cities  with  their 
villages''  (Joshua,  15  44);  "  Heshbon  and  all  her  cities"  (Joshua, 
13.  17)  Aroer  was  near  Rabbah-Ammon,  at  the  river  of  Gad,  an 
arm  of  the  Jabbok  (2  Samuel,  24.  5),  founded  by  the  Gadites  (Num- 

bers.  32  34)    for  flocks  — ch.  5.  17).    3.  fortress  .  .  .  oease  — 

the  strongholds  shall  be  pulled  down  {Samaria  especially  ;  Hosea,  io« 
14;  Micah,  I  6;  Habakkuk,  i.  10).  rOBnant  Of  Syria-- all  that 
was  left  after  the  overthrow  by  Tiglath-pileser  (2  Kings,  16.  9)  aS 
the  fliory  of  .  Israel  —  they  shall  meet  with  the  same  fate  as 
Israel,  their  ally.  4.  okiry  Of  JaCOb  —  the  kingdom  of  Ephraim  and 
all  that  they  rely  on  (Hosea,  12.  2 ;   Micah,  i.  5).     fatness  lean 

^{NoU,  ch.  10.  16).  5.  Jiarvestnaily  etc.  — The  inhabitants  and 
wealth  of  Israel  shall  be  swept  away,  and  but  few  left  behind,  just  a& 
the  husbandman  gathers  the  com  and  the  fruit,  and  leaves  only  a  few 
gleaning  ears  and  grapes  (2  Kings,  18  9-1 1)  with  his  arm  —  he  col* 
fecteth  the  standing  grain  with  one  arm,  so  that  he  can  cut  it  with  the 
sickle  in  the  other  hand  RephalB  —  a  fertile  plain  at  the  South  West 
of  Jerosalem  towards  Bethlehem  and  the  country  of  the  Philistines 
^2  Samuel,  ^.  18-22)  6  In  It  —  x>.,  in  the  land  of  Israel.  t«VO  OT 
ihree  ...  in  the  top  —  A  few  poor  inhabitants  shall  be  left  in  Israel, 
liOce  the  two  or  three  olive  hemes  left  on  the  topmost  boughs,  which 
it  is  not  worth  while  taking  the  trouble  to  try  to  reach.  7.  Riok  to  hia 
■aker  —  instead  of  trusting  in  their  fortresses  (v,  3  ;  Micah,  7.  7). 
8.  groves  —  A  symbolical  tree  is  often  found  in  Assyrian  inscriptions, 
lepcesenting  the  hosts  of  heaven  (Saba)  answering  to  Asteroth  or 
'Astarte,  the  queen  of  heaven,  as  Baal  or  Bel  is  the  king.  Hence  the 
expression,  **  image  of  the  grove,"  is  explained  (2  Kings,  21.  7).. 
hMges  — AV.,  images  to  the  sun,  f>.,  to  Baal  who  answers  to  the  sun,. 
as  Astarte  to  the  hosts  of  heaven  (2  Kines,  23.  5 ;  Job,  31.  26).  9. 
forsaken  bongh  —  rather,  "  the  leavings  of  woods/*  what  the  axeman 
leaves  when  he  cuts  down  the  grove  (cf.  v.  6).  which  they  left  be- 
canse  of —  rather,  "  which  (the  enemies^  shall  leave  for  the  children 
of  Israel ;"  /it.,  shall  leave  (in  departing)  from  before  the  face  of  the 
children  of  Israel"  [Maurer.]  But  a  few  cities  out  of  many  shall 
be  left  to  Israel,  by  the  purpose  of  God,  executed  by  the  Assynan* 

la  Ibrgotten  .  .  .God  or  .  .  .  salvation  .  .  .  rock  —  (Deuteronomy. 

32,  15,  1 8)  plants  —  rather,  nursery-grounds,  pleasure-grounds. 
[Maurer.]  set  In  —  rather,  "set  them^  the  pleasure-grounds. 
strange  sups — cuttings  of  plants  from  far,  and,  therefore,  valuable. 
II.  In  the  day  .  .  .  thy  plaiit  — rather,  "  In  the  day  of  thy  planting:* 

[HoRSLEY  ]     Shalt  .    .  make  .  .  .  grow  —  Haurer    tjanslates^ 

^  Thou  didst  f^nce  it,*'  vi%.,  the  pleasure-ground.  The  parallel  clause, 
"Make  .  .  .  nourish,"  favours  English  Version,  As  soon  as  thoa 
pUntest  it  grows.  In  the  morning  —  i,e,,  immediately  after  :  so  in 
Fsalm  90. 14,  the  Hebrew,  *'  in  the  morning,"  is  translated,  early,  but 
.  .  .  shall  be  a  heap  —  rather,  "  but  (promising  as  was  the  prospect) 
the  harvest  is  gone:'  [Horsley.]  in  .  .  .  ifiiy  of  grief—  rather, 
"in  the  day  of  {fxp^cX^A) possession"    [Maurer.]     "  In  the  day  of 
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inundation:'  [HoRSLEY.]  of  desperate  80irOW  —  rather,  "  And  the 
sorrow  shall  be  desperate  or  irremediable."  In  English  Version  heap 
and  sorrow  may  be  taken  together  by  Hendiad,  "  The  heap  of  the 
harvest  shall  be  desperate  sorrow.**     [Rosenmuller.] 

Chap.xvii.  12~xviii.  7.  Sudden  Destruction  of  a  Great 
Army  in  Judea  (w«.,  that  of  the  Assyrian  Sennacherib),  and  An- 
nouncement OF  the  Event  to  the  Ethiopian  Ambassadors  The 
connection  of  this  fragment  with  what  precedes  is  *  notwithstanding 
the  calamities  coming  on  Israel,  the  people  of  God  shall  not  be  ut- 
terly destroyed  (ch.  6.  12,  13),  the  Assyrian  spoilers  shall  perish  (ch. 
17  13,  14).  12.  Woe  .  .  .  multitude— rather,  ''Hoi  (Hark!)  a 
noise  of,"  etc.  The  prophet  in  vision  perceives  the  vast  h\A  mixed 
Assyrian  hosts  {Hebrew^  "  many  peoples^'  see  note,  ch.  5.  26)  .  jn  the 
hills  of  Judah  (so  "  mountains,'*  v.  13) ;  but  at  the  "  rebuke ''  of  God 
they  shall  '*  flee  as  chaff."  tO  the  rUShIng  .  .  .  that  fflake  —  rather, 
**  the  roaring  ...  roareth  "  (cf.  ch.  8    7  ;  Jeremiah,  6.  23).    13.  shall 

■  .  shall  —  rather,  "  God  rebuketh  (Psalm  9.  5)  them,  and  ^t^y  flee — 
are  chased  ;'*  the  event  is  set  before  the  eyes  as  actually  present,  not 
future,  chaff  of  .  .  mountains  —  threshing  floors  in  the  East  are 
in  the  open  air  on  elevated  places,  so  as  to  catch  (he  wind  which  sep- 
arates the  chaff  from  the  wheat  (Psalm  88.  13  .  Hosea,  13  3)     rolling 

thing  —  anything  that  rolls ;  stubble,   14.  evening     .  before  momfng 

—  fulfilled  to  the  letter  in  the  destruction  "before*  morning"  of  the 
vast  host  that  **  at  evening-tide "  was  such  a  terror  ("  trouble  **)  to 
Judah  ;  on  the  phrase  see  Psalm  90.  6  ;  30.  5.  he  IS  not — vi%.^  the 
€nemy.  US —  the  Jews.  A  general  declaration  of  the  doom  that 
awaits  the  foes  of  God's  people  (ch.  54.  17/ 


CHAPTER  XVin. 

Isaiah  announces  the  overthrow  of  Sennacherib's  hosts,  and  desires 
the  Ethiopian  ambassadors,  now  in  Jerusalem,  to  bring  word  of  it  to 
their  own  nation,  and  calls  on  the  whole  world  to  witness  the  event 
(f  3j.  As  ch.  17.  12-14,  announced  the  presence  of  the  foe,  so  ch. 
18  foretells  his  overthrow.  The  heading  in  English  Version^  "  God 
will  destroy  the  Ethiopians,*'  is  a  mistake  arising  from  the  wrong 
rendering  of  "  Woe,"  whereas  the  Hebrew  does  not  express  a  threat, 
but  is  an  <?//^rt/ calling  attention  (ch.  55.  i  ;  Zechariah,  2.  6);  **  Ho." 
He  is  not  speaking  agaiftst  but  to  the  Ethiopians,  calling  on  them  to  hear 
his  prophetical  announcement  as  to  the  destruction  of  their  enemies. 
I.  Shadowinq  with  wings  —  rather,  "land  of  the  winged  bark  ** 
»^.,  "barks  with  wVng-like  sails,  answering  to  vessels  of  bulrushes  "  in 
V.  2  ;  the  word  "  rivers,"  in  the  parallelism,  also  favours  it ;  so  LXX. 
and  Chaldee.  [Ewald.]  "  Land  of  the  clanging  sound  of  wings^ 
ijc.,  armies,  as  in  ch.  8.  8  ;  the  rendering  "  bark,"  or  "  ship,'*  is  rather 
dubious.  [Maurer.]  The  armies  referred  to  are  those  of  Tirhakah, 
advancing  to  meet  the  Assyrians  (ch.  37.  9).  In  English  Version, 
"shadowing"  means  protecting — stretching  out  its  vnngs  to  defend  a 
feeble  people,  viz,,  the  Hebrews.      [Vitringa.]    The  Hebrew  for 
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"  wings  "  is  the  same  as  for  the  idol  Cneph^  which  was  represented  in 
temple-sculptures  with  wings  (Psalm  91.  4).     beyond  —  Meroe    the 
island  between  the  **  rivers"  Nile  and  Astaboras  is  meant,  famed  for 
its  commerce,  and  perhaps  the  seat  of  the  Ethiopian  government, 
hence  addressed  here  as  representing  the  whole  empire  ;  remains  of 
temples  are  still  found,  ana  the  name  of  "  Tirhakah  "  in   the  inscrip- 
tions.    This  island-region  was  probably  the  chief  part  of  Queen  Can- 
dace's  kingdom  (Acts,  8.  27).     For  "  beyond "    others  translate  less 
Ut.^  **  which  borderest  on."     Ethiopia  —  a/.,  Cush.     Horsley  is  prob- 
ably right  that  the  ultimate  and  fullest  reference  of  the  prophecy  is 
to  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  in  the  Holy  Land,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  some  distant  people  skilled  in  navigation  (v.  2  ;  ch.  60.  9, 
10 ;   Psalm  45. 15 ;   68.   31 ;    Zephaniah,   3.   icy :    perhaps    England. 
Phoenician  voyagers  coasting  along  would  speak  of  all  Western  remote 
lands  as  **  beyond  "  the  Nile's  mouths.     "  Cush,"  too,  has  a  wide  sense, 
being  applied  not  only  to  Ethiopia,  but  Arabia  Deserta  and  Felix,  and 
along  the  Persian  Gulf,  as  far  as  the  Tigris  (Gei|esis,  2.  13).     2.  am- 
bassadors—  messengers  sent  to  Jerusalem  at   the  time  that  negotia- 
tions passed  between  Tirhakah   and  Hezekiah  against  the  expected 
attack  of  Sennacherib  (ch.  37.  9).     by  .  .  .  SCa — on  the  Uile  (ch.  19. 
5):  as  what  follows  proves,     vesssls  Of  bulfUShes^  light  canoes, 
formed  of  papyrus,  daubed  over  with    pitch  :  so  the  "  ark  "  in  which 
Moses  was  exposed  (Exodus,  2.  3).     Go  —  Isaiah  tells  them  to  take 
back  the  tidings  of  what  God  is  about  to  do  (v,  4)  against  the  common 
enemy  of  both  Judah  and  Ethiopia,     scattered  ano  peeled  —  rather, 
strong  and  energetic.     [Maurer.]     The //edtew  for  "strong'*  is  lit,, 
drawn  out,  {Margin,  Psalm  36.  lo  ;  Ecclesiastes,  2.  3).     "  Energetic," 
lit.,  sharp  (Habakkuk,  i.  8  ;  Margin,  the  verb  means  to  sharpen  a 
sword,  Ezekiel,  21.   15,  16) ;  also  polished.    As  Herodotus  (3.  20. 
114)  characterises  the  Ethopians  as  "the  tallest  and  fairest  of  men," 
G.  V.  Smith  translates,  "  tall  and  comely  :  "  Hi.  extended  (45. 14,  "  men 
of  stature  ")  and  pohshed  (the   Ethiopians  had  smooth,  glossy  skins). 
In  English  Version  the  reference   is  to  the  Jews,  scattered  outcasts, 
and  loaded  with  indignity  {Jit.,  having  their  hair  torn  off).  [Horsley.] 
terrible — ^e  Ethiopians  famed   for  warlike  prowess.     [Kosenmul- 
LCR.]     The  Jews  who,  because  of  God's  plague,  made  others  to  fear 
the  like   (Deuteronomy,    28.  37).       Rather,    "awfully  remarkable." 
[Horsley.]     God  puts  the  "  terror"  of  His  people  into  the  surround- 
mg  nations  at  the  first  (Exodus,  23.  27  ;  Joshua,  2.  9)  ;  so  it  shall  be 
again  in  the  latter  days  (Zechariah,  12.   2.   3).     from  .  .  .  beginning 
hfthertO  —  so  English  Version  rightly.     But  Gesenius,    *'  to  the  ter- 
rible nation  (of  Upper  Egypt)  and  further  beyond  "   (to  the  Ethiopi- 
ans properly   so  called),     meted  Olit  —  Hebrew,  of  Kne,  line.     Tne 
measuring  line  was  Ssed  in  destroying  buildings  (ch.  34.  11 ;  2  Kings, 
21.  13  :  LjEunentations,  2.  8).     Hence,  actively,  it  means  here  "  a  peo- 
ple meHng  out,**  —  "  an  all-destroying  people :  *'  which  suits  the  context 
better  than  "  meted,"  passively.    [Maurer.]     Horsley,  understand- 
ing it  of  the  yews,  translates  it,  "  Expecting,  expecting  (in  a  continual- 
attitude  of  expectation  of  Messiah)  and  trampled  under  foot:"  a 
graphic  picture  of  them.     Most  translate,  of  strength,  strength  (from 
a  root,  to  brace  the  sinews),  i.e.,  a  most  power fm  people.    troddSB 
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down  —  true  of  the  Tews.  But  M aurer  translates  it  actively,  a  peo- 
ple treading  under  foot  ail  its  enemies,  f>.,  vietoriaus  (ch.  14.  25),  tnz., 
the  Ethiopians,  spoiled  —  "cut  up."  The  Nile  is  formed  by  the 
juncture  of  many  streams  in  Abyssinia,  the  Atbaia,  the  Astapus  or 
Blue  river  (between  which  two  rivers  Meroe,  the  "Ethiopia  here 
meant  lies),  and  the  Astaboras  or  White  river ;  these  streams  wasA 
■down  the  soil  along  their  banks  in  the  "  land  "  of  Upper '  Egypt,  and 
deposit  it  on  that  of  Lower  Egypt.  G.  V.  Smith  translates  it  '*  Divide." 
HoRSLEY  takes  it  fig,  of  the  conquering  armies  which  have  often 
*•  spoiled"  Judea.  3.  866  y6  .  .  .  Mar  y6  —  rather,  ye  shall  see  — 
shall  hear.  Call  to  the  whole  earth  to  be  witnesses  of  what  yehovah 
{"  He  ")  is  about  to  do.  He  will  "  lift  up  an  ensign,"  calling  the  As- 
syrian motly  hosts  together  (ch.  5.  26)  on  **  the  the  mountains  "  round 
Jerusalem  to  their  own  destruction.  This  (ch.  18.)  declares  the  com- 
ing overthrow  of  those  armies  whose  presence  is  announced  in  ch.  17. 
12,  13.  The  same  motive,  which  led  Hezekiah  to  seek  aid  from 
Egypt,  led  him  to  accept  gladly  the  Ethiopian  Tirhakah's  aid  (ch.  36. 
^  •  37*  9)*  Ethiopia,  Egypt,  and  Judea,  were  probably  leagued  to- 
gether against  the  common  enemy,  713  B.c.  See  notes  on  ch.  22., 
whm  a  difference  of  tone  (as  referring  to  a  different  period)  as  to 
Ethiopia  is  observable.  Horsley  takes  the  "  ensign  "  to  be  the  cross, 
and  the  "  trumpet "  the  Gospel  trumpet^  which  shall  be  sounded  more 
loudly  in  the  last  days.  4.  take  .  .  .  r68t  .  .  .  OOnslder  —  I  will 
calmly  look  on  and  not  interpose,  whilst  all  seems  to  promise  success 
to  the  enemy  ;  when,  fig.^  **  the  sun's  heat "  and  "  the  night  dews  *' 
ripen  their  "  harvest ; "  but  "  before  "  it  reaches  its  maturity  I  will 
destroy  it  (v.  5  ;  Ecclesiastes,  7.  ii,  12).  like  a  clear  heat  —  rather, 
*'  at  the  time  of  the  clear  (serene)  heat).  [Maurer.]  upon  herbs  — 
answering  to  "  harvest "  in  the  parallel  clause.  Maurer  translates, 
"in  the  sun-light"  Qob,  31.  26;  37.  21 ;  Habkkuk,  3.  4).  like  .  .  . 
dew  — rather,  "at  the  time  of  the  dew-cloud."  Gk)d*s  "silence"  is 
mistaken  by  the  ungodly  for  consent ;  His  delay  in  taking  vengeance 
for  foigetfulness  (Psalm  50.  21)  :  so  it  shall  be  before  the  vengeance 
which  in  the  last  day  shall  usher  in  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  (ch. 
34.  1-8  ;  57.  II.  end  of  the  verse  ;  2  Peter,  3.  3-10).  5,  For  —  rather. 
But,  perfect — perfected.  When  the  enemy's  plans  are  on  the  verge 
of  completion.  SOUr  ffrapo  .  .  .  flower  —  rather,  "when  the  flower 
shall  become  the  ripening  grape."  [Maurer.]  eprigs  —  the  shoots 
with  the  grapes  on  them.  God  will  not  only  disconcert  their  present 
plans,  but  prevent  them  forming  any  future  ones.  Horsley  takes 
the  "  harvest  "  and  vintage  here  as  referring  to  purifying  judgments 
which  cause  the  excision  of  the  ungodly  from  the  earth,  and  the 
placing  of  the  faithful  in  a  state  of  peace  on  the  earth  ;  not  the 
Jast  Judgment  (John,  15.  2  ;  Revelation.  14.  if-20).  6.  birds  .  .  . 
Oeaets  —  transition  from  the  image  "  sprigs,"  "  branches,"  to  the 
thing  meant :  the  Assyrian  soldiers  and  leaders  shall  be  the  prey  of 
birds  and  beasts,  the  whole  year  through,  "  winter  **  and  "  summer." 
so  numerous  shall  be  their  carcases.  Horsley  translates  the  Hebrew 
which  is  singular:  "  upon  »/,"  not  "  upon  them  .•"  the  "  it "  refers  to 
God's  "  dwelling  place  "  {v.  4)  in  the  Holy  Land,  which  antichrist 
("  the  bird  of  prey  "  with  the  "  beasts/'  his  rebel  hosts)  is  to  possess 
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himself  of,  and  where  he  is  to  perish.  7.  present  .  .  .  people 
ecattered  and  peeled  —  For  the  nght  rendering,  see  note  on  v.  2. 
The  repetition  of  epithets  enhances  Uie  honour  paid  to  Jehovah  by  so 
mughty  a  nation.  The  Ethiopians,  wonder-struck  at  such  an  inter- 
positkm  of  Jehovah  in  behalf  of  His  people,  shall  send  gifts  to  Jeru- 
sakm  in  His  honour  (ch.  16.  i  ;  Psalm  68.  31 ;  72.  10^.  Thus  trans- 
late^ "  a  present  *'  — from  a  people.  Or  translate^  as  English  Version^ 
^  the  present "  will  mean  "  the  people  "  of  Ethiopia  converted  to  God 
'Romans,  15.  16).  'HoRSLEY  takes  the  people  converted  to  Jehovah, 
as  the  Jews. in  the  latter  days,  place  Ci  the  name  —  \vhere  Jehovah 
peculiarly  manifests  His  glory.  Acts,  2.  10,  and  8.  27,  ihow  how  wor- 
shippers came  up  to  Jerusalem  from  "  Egypt "  and  "  Ethiopia." 
Framentius,  an  Egyptian,  in  the  4th  century,  converted  Abyssinia  to 
Christianity ;  and  c.  Christian  church,  under  an  abuna  or  bishop,  still 
flonrish:-.  there.    The  full  accomplishment  is  probably  still  futnre. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

Ver.  1-25.  Chaps,  xix.  and  xx.  are  connected,  but  with  an  interval 
between.  Egypt  had  been  held  by  an  Ethiopian  dynasty,  Sabacho, 
Ccvechus,  or  Sabacho  II.,  and  Tirhakah,  for  forty  or  fifty  years. 
Sevechus  (called  So,  the  ally  of  Iloshea,  2  Kings,  17.  4)  retired  from 
Lower  Egypt  on  account  of  the  resistance  of  the  priests ;  and  perhaps 
also,  as  the  Assyrians  threatened  Lower  Egypt.  On  his  withdrawal 
Sethos,  one  of  the  priestly  caste,  became  supreme,  having  Tanis 
("Zoan**)  or  else  Memphis  as  his  capital,  718  B.  c. ;  whilst  the 
Ethiopians  retained  Upper  Egypt,  with  Thebes  as  its  capital,  under 
Tirhaxah.  A  third  native  dynasty  was  at  Sais,  in  the  West  of  Lower 
Egypt :  to  this  at  a  later  period  belonged  Psammitichus,  the  first  who 
admitted  Greeks  into  Eg^t  and  its  armies ;  he  was  one  of  the 
dodecarchy,  a  number  of  petty  kings  between  whom  Egypt  was 
divided,  and  by  aid  of  foreign  auxiliaries  overcame  the  rest,  670  B.  c. 
To  the  divisions  at  this  last  time,  Gesenius  refers  v,  2  ;  and  fo 
Psammitichus,  z/.  4,  "  a  cruel  lord."  The  dissensions  of  the  ruling 
castes  are  certainly  referred  to.  But  the  time  referred  to  is  much 
earlier  than  that  of  Psammitichus.  In  v,  I,  the  invasion  of  Egypt  is 
represented  as  caused  by  "the  Lord;"  and  in  v.  17,  "Judah"  is 
spoken  of  as  "  a  terror  to  Egypt,"  which  it  could  hardly  have  been  by 
itself.  Probably,  therefore,  the  Assyrian  invasion  of  Egypt  under 
Sargon,  when  Judah  was  the  ally  of  Assyria,  and  Hezekiah  had  not 
Vet  refused  tribute  as  he  did  in  the  beginning  of  Sennacherib's  re*ign, 
IS  meant.  That  Assyria  was  in  Isaiah's  mind  appears  from  the  way  in 
which  it  is  joined  with  Israel  and  Egypt  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah  (v, 
24,  25).  Thus  the  dissensions  refeired  to  (v.  2)  allude  to  the  time  of 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Ethiopians  from  Lower  Egypt,  probably  not 
without  a  struggle,  especially  with  the  priestly  caste  ;  also  to  the  time 
when  Sethos  usurped  the  throne,  and  entered  on  the  contest  with  the 
military  caste,  by  the  aid  of  the  town  populations :  when  the  Saitic 
dynasty  was  another  cause  of  division.    Sargon's  reign  was  between 
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722-715  B.  c,  answering  to  718  B.  a,  when  Sethos  usurped  his  throne. 
[G.  V.  Smith.]  i.  burden  —  (A^^/^,  ch.  13.  i).  upon  ...  cloud — 
(I'salm,  104.  3;  18.  10).  come  Into  Egypt — to  inflict  vengeance. 
"  Egypt,"  in  Hebrew t  Misraim^plufalioxm^  to  express  the  two  regions 
of  Egypt.  BuNSEN  observes,  The  title  of  their  kings  run  thus .  "  Lord 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt."  idolS  —  the  bull,  crocodile,  etc.  Tht 
idols  poetically  are  said  to  be  *'  moved  "  \nth  fear  at  the  presence  C.f 
one  mightier  than  even  they  were  supposed  to  be  (Exodus,  12.  I'Sj 
Jeremiah,  43.  12J.  2.  set — stir  up.  Gesenius  translates ^  "arm. 
tgypt  against  tgypt  —  Lower  against  Upper;  and  Saitic  against 
both.  (See  ch.  3.  lo.)  Newton  refers  it  to  the  civil  wars  between 
Apries  and  Amasis  at  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  invasion ;  also 
between  Tachos,  Nectanebus,  and  the  Meudesians,  just  before  Ochus 
subdued  Egypt,  kingdom  against  kingdom  —  The  LXX.  have  "  nome 
against  nome  ;"  Egypt  was  divided  into  forty-two  »(7/»^'x  or  districts. 

3.  spirit  —  wisdom^  for  which  Egypt  was  famed  (ch.  31.  2  ;  i  Kings, 

4.  30 ;  Acts,  7.  22) :  answering  to  counsel  in  the  parallel  clause,  fall 
—  lit.^  be  poured  out^  t>.,  be  made  void  (Jeremiah,  19.  7).  They  shall 
"  seek  "  help  from  sources  that  can  afford  none,  "  charmers,"  etc.  (ch. 
8.  19).  charmers  —  Ut-t  those  making  a  faint  sound;  the  soothsayers 
imitated  the  faint  sound,  which  was  attributed  to  the  spirits  of  the 
dead  (Note^  ch.  8.  19).  4.  Cruel  lord  —  Sargon.  In  Hebrew  it  is 
lords;  but  the  plural  is  often  used  to  express  greatness^  where  one  alone 
is  meant  (Genesis,  39.  2).  The  parallel  word  "  king  "  (singular)  proves 
it.  Newton  makes  the  general  reference  to  be  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
a  particular  reference  to  Cambyses,  son  of  Cyrus  (who  killed  the 
Egyptian  god.  Apis),  and  Ochus,  Persian  conquerors  of  Egypt,  noted 
for  tneir  **  fierce  cruelty."  Gesenius  refers  it  to  Psammiticnus,  who 
had  brought  into  Egypt,  Greek  and  other  foreign  mercenaries  to  sub- 
due the  other  eleven  princes  of  the  dodecarchy.  5.  the  sea  —  the 
Nile.  Physical  calamities,  it  is  observed  in  history,  often  accompany 
political  convulsions  (Ezekiel,  30.  12).  The  Nile  shall  "  fail "  to  rise 
to  its  wonted  height,  the  results  of  which  will  be  barrenness  and 
famine.  Its  "  waters  "  at  the  time  of  the  overflow  resemble  "  a  sea  " 
(Puny,  H.  N.,  35.  11) ;  and  it  is  still  called  EUBalur,  "  the  sea,"  by 
the  Egyptians  (ch.  18.  2;  Jeremiah,  51.  36).  A  public  record  is  kept 
at  Cairo  of  the  daily  rise  of  the  water  at  the  proper  time  of  the  over- 
flow, viz.^  August ;  if  it  rise  to  a  less  height  than  twelve  cubits,  it  will 
not  overflow  the  land,  and  famine  must  be  the  result.  So,  also,  when 
it  rises  higher  than  sixteen  ;  for  the  waters  are  not  drained  off  in  time 
sufficient  to  sow  the  seed.  6.  they  Shall  turn  the  HverS  —  rather, 
"  the  streams  shall  become  putrid  ;"  t.^.,  the  artificial  streams  made  for 
irrigation  shall  become  stagnant  and  offensive  when  the  waters  fail. 
[Maurer.]  Horsley,  with  LXX.,  translates^  "  And  waters  from  the 
sea  shall  be  drunk  ;  '*  by  the  failure  of  the  river-water  they  shall  be 
reduced  to  sea- water.  brOOks  Of  defence  —  rather,  "canals  of 
**  ^SyP^'  "  canals,  lit.,  "  Niles,"  Nile-catuils,  Xht  plural  of  the  Egyptian 
term  for  the  great  river.  The  same  Hebrew  word,  Afatzor,  Wience 
comes  Mitzraim,  expresses  Egypt,  and  a  place  of  **  defence."  flORS- 
LEY,  as  English  version  translates  it,  *'  embanked  canals.'*  recdS 
,  .  .  flags  —  the  papyrus.     "Reed  and  rush;**  utter  withering.     7. 
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iwper  re€ds  —  rather,  pastures^  lii,^  places  naked  of  wood,  and  famed 
for  rich  herbage,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  [Gesenius.]  Cf.  Genesis, 
13.  10 ;  Deuteronomy,  11.  10.  Horsley  translates^  "  Nakedness  upon 
the  river,"  descriptive  of  the  appearance  of  a  river  when  its  bottom  is 
bare,  and  its  bank  stripped  of  verdure  by  long  drought :  so  Vulgate. 
the  brook8 — the  river,  noiith — rather,  the  source.  [\'^ulgate.] 
**  Even  close  to  the  river's  Jt^  vegetation  shall  be  so  withered  as  to  be 
scattered  in  the  shape  of  powder  by  the  wind"  {English  Version^ 
"  driven  away  "  ).  [Horsley.]  8.  flahers  —  The  Nile  was  famed  for 
fish  (Numbers,  li.  5)  :  numbers  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment 
by  the  failure  of  fishes,  angle  —  a  hook.  Used  in  the  "brooks'*  or 
canals,  as  if  the  "net"  was  in  "the  waters"  of  the  river  itself  9. 
Hm  flax  —  Gesenius,  for  "  fine,"  translates,  "  combed  ; "  fine  linen 
was  worn  by  the  rich  only  (Luke,  16.  19).  Egypt  was  famous  for  it 
(Exodus,  9.  31 ;  I  Kings,  10.  28 ;  Proverbs,  7.  x6  ;  Ezekiel,  27.  7). 
The  processes  of  its  manufacture  are  represented  on  the  Egyptian 
tombs.  Israel  learnt  the  art  in  Egypt  (Exodus,  26.  36).  The 
doth  now  found  on  the  mummies  was  linen,  as  is  known  bv 
the  metroscope.  Wilkinson  mentions  linen  from  Egypt  which 
has  540  (or  270  double)  threads  in  one  inch  in  the  warp ;  whereas 
some  modem  cambric  has  but  160.  [Barnes.]  net-WOrkS  — 
lather,  whiU  cloth  (Esther,  i.  6 ;  8.  15).  10.  In  the  purpoees 
—  rather,  the  foundations,  i.e.,  "the  nobles  shall  be  broken,"  or 
brought  low  :  so  ch.  3.  i  ;  Psalm  ii.  3  ;  cf.  v.  13,  "  The  princes —  the 
stay  of  the  tribes."    The  Arabs  call  a  prince  "  ^pillar  of  the  people." 

[Maurer.]  "  Their  iveaving-frames,**  [HoRSLEY.]  "  Dykes." 
Barnes.]  allttiat  make  sluices,  etc. —  "  makers  o\  dams;*  made 
to  confine  the  waters  which  overflow  from  the  Nile  in  artificial  fish- 
ponds. [Horsley.]  "  Maders  of  gain,"  f ./.,  the  common  people  who  • 
have  to  earn  their  livelihood,  as  opposed  to  the  "  nobles  "  previously. 
pdAlTRER.]  II.  Zoan  —  The  Greeks  called  it  Tanis,  a  city  of  Lower 
Egypt,  East  of  the  Tanitic  arm  of  the  Nile,  now  San  ;  it  was  one  of 
the  nearest  Egyptian  towns  to  Palestine  (Numbers,  13.  22),  the  scene 
of  Moses'  miracle  (Psalm  78.  12,  43)..    It,  or  else  Memphis,  was  the 

capital  under  Sethos.     I  am  .  .  .  son  of  the  wise  .  .  .  kings— Ye 

have  no  advice  to  suggest  to  Pharoah  in  the  crisis,  notwithstanding 
that  ye  boast  of  descent  from  wise  and  royal  ancestors.  The  p^riests 
were  the  usual "  counsellors  "  of  the  Egyptian  kings.  He  was  gener- 
ally chosen  from  the  priestly  caste,  or,  if  from  the  warrior  caste,  he 
was  admitted  into  the  sacred  order,  and  was  called  a  priest.  The 
priests  are,  therefore,  meant,  by  the  expression,  "son  of  tne  wise,  and 
of  ancient  kings :"  this  was  their  favourite  boast  (Herodotus,  2.  141. ; 
cf,  Amos,  7.  14  ;  Acts,  23.  6  ;  Philippians,  3.  5).  "  Pharoah  "  was  the 
common  name  of  all  the  kings ;  Sethos,  probably,  is  here  meant.  12. 
let  them  know —  f>..  How  is  it  diat,  with  all  their  boast  of  knowing 
the  future  (Diodorus,  i.  81),  they  do  not  know  what  Jehovah  of  hosts, 
etc.  13.  Noph  —  caWeA  dXso  Afoph  ;  Greek,  Memphis  (Hosea,  9.  6); 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  capital  of  Lower  Egypt,  second  only 
to  Thebes  in  all  Egypt :  residence  of  the  kings,  until  the  Ptolemies  re- 
mored  to  Alexandria ;  the  word  means  \\ieportof  the  good  (Plutarch). 
The  military  caste  probably  ruled  in  it ;  "  they  also  are  deceived,"  in 
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fancying  their  country  secure  from  Assyrian  invasion.  8tay  Of  .  .  . 
tribes  —  rather  "comer-stone  of  her  castes"  [Maurer],  i>.,  the 
princes,  the  two  ruling  castes,  the  priests,  and  the  warriors :  image 
from  a  building  which  rests  mainly  on  its  comer-stones  {v.  lo,  Note ; 
ch.  28.  16;  Psalm  1 18.  22;  Numbers,  24.  17,  Margin  ;  Judges,  20.  2; 
I  Samuel,  14.  38,  Margin  ;  Zechariah,  10.  4J.  14.  eiT  In  evei7  work 
thereof — referring  to  the  anarchy  arismg  from  their  internal 
feuds.  HoRSLEY  translates^  "  with  respect  to  all  His  (God's)  works  ;'* 
they  misinterpreted  God's  dealings  at  every  step.  "  Mingled  "  con- 
tains the  same  image  as  "  drunken  ;"  as  one  mixes  spices  with  wine  to 
make  it  intoxicating  (ch.  5.  22 ;  Proverbs,  9.  2,  5),  so  Jehovah  has 
poured  among  them  a  spirit  of  giddiness^  so  that  they  are  as  helpless 
as  a  "  dmnken  man."  15.  WOrk  for  Egypt — nothing  which  Ecypt 
can  do  to  extricate  itself  from  the  difficulty,  head  or  tail  —  high  or 
low  {v.  1 1-15  j  and  8-10).  branch  or  rush  —  the  lofty  palm  branch  or 
the  humble  reed  (ch.  9.  14,  15  ;  10.  33,  34).  16.  like  .  .  .  WOfflOn  — 
timid  and  helpless  (Jeremiah,  51.  30 ;  Nahum,  3.  13).  shaking  Of .  . . 
hand  —  his  judgme^Us  by  means  of  the  invaders  (ch.  10.  5,  32;  11. 
15).  17.  Judah  .  .  .  terror  unto  Egypt  — not  by  itself;  but  at  this 
time  Hezekiah  was  the  active  subordinate  ally  of  Assyria  in  its  inva- 
sion of  Egypt  under  Sargon.  Similarly  to  the  alliance  of  Judah  with 
Assyria  here  is  2  Kings,  23.  29,  where  Josiah  takes  the  field  against 
Pharaoh-necho  of  Egypt,  probably  as  ally  of  Assyria  against  Egypt. 
[G.  V.  Smith.]  Vitringa  explains  it  that,  Egypt  in  its  calamities 
would  remember  that  prophets  of  Judah  foretold  them,  and  so  Judah 
would  be  "  a  terror  unto  Egypt."  thereof — of  Judali,  It  —  Egypt. 
18-22.  Suffering  shall  lead  to  repentance.  Struck  with  **  terror  "  and 
"  afraid  '*  (v.  17)  because  of  Jehovah's  judgments,  Egypt  shall  be  con- 
verted to  Him  ;  nay,  even  Assyria,  shaU  join  in  serving  Him  ;  so 
that  Israel,  Assyria,  and  Egypt,  once  mutual  foes,  shall  be  bound 
together  by  the  tie  of  a  common  faith  as  one  people.  So  a  similar 
issue  from  other  prophecies  (ch.  18.  7;  23.  18).  Ave  CIties  — 
f>.,  several  cii\t%  ;  as  in  ch.  17.  6  ;  30.  17  ;  Genesis,  43.  34  ;  Leviticus, 
26.  8.  Rather, yfv^  definite  cities  of  Lower  Egypt  (v.  1 1,  13  ;  ch.  30, 
4),  which  had  close  intercourse  with  the  neighbouring  Jewish  cities 
[Maurer]  ;  some  say,  Heliopolis,  Leontopolis  (else  Diospolis),  Mig- 
dol,  Daphne  (Tahpanes),  and  Memphis,  language  of  Canaan  —  i^.^ 
of  the  Hebrews  in  Canaan,  the  language  of  revelation.  Fig.  for, 
They  shall  embrace  the  Jewish  religion  ;  so  **  a  pure  language  and 
conversion  to  God  are  connected  in  Zephaniah,  3.  9 :  as  ailso  the  first 
confounding  and  multiplication  of  languages  was  the  punishment  of 
the  making  of  Gods  at  Babel,  other  than  the  One  God.  Pentecost 
(Acts,  2.  4j  was  the  co::nterpart  of  Babel ;  the  separation  of  nations 
is  not  to  hinder  the  unity  ot  faith  :  the  full  realisation  of  this  is  yet 
future  (Zechariah,  14,  9  ;  John.  17.  21).  The  next  clause,  "swear  to 
the  Lord  of  Hosts,"  agrees  with  this  view,  /.^.,  to  bind  themselves  to 
Him  by  solemn  covenant  (ch.  45.  23  ;  65.  16  ;  Deuteronomy,  6.  13). 
city  of  destruction  —  Onias  ;  read.  "  city  of  the  sun,'*  i.e..  On,  or 
Heliopolis  ;  he  persuaded  Ptolemy  Philometer  (149  b.  c.)  to  le^  him 
build  a  temple  in  the  prefecture  (nome)  of  Heliopolis,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  induce  Jews  to  reside  there,  and  that  the  very  site  was 
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foretold  by  Isaiah  600  years  before.     The  reading  of  the  I/ebrew  text 
is  however,  better  supported,  "  city  of  destnuiion  f  referring  to  Le- 
oniopolis,  the  site  of  Onias'  temple  :  which  casts  a  reproach  on  that 
city  because  it  was  about  to  contain  a  temple  rivalling  the  only  sanc- 
tioned temple,  that  at  Jerusalem.     Maurer,  with  some  MSS.,  reads 
••  city  of  d/ftnce"  or  **  deliverance  f  viz.,  Memphis,  or  some  such  city, 
to   which  God  was  about  to  send  "  a  saviour "  (v.  20)  to  "  deliver 
them.**     19.  altar — not  fox  sacrifice^  but  as  the  **  pillar  "  for  memorial 
and  worship  (Joshua,  22.  22-26).     Isaiah  does  not  contemplate  a  tem- 
fU  in  Egypt,  for  the  only  legal  temple  was  at  Jerusalem  ;  but,  like 
the  patriarchs,  they  shall  have  altars  in  various  places,     pillar  — such 
as  Jacob  reared  (Genesis,  28.  18  ;  85.  14) :  it  was  a  common  practice 
in  Egypt  to  raise  obelisks  commemorating  divine  and  great  events. 
at  the  border —  of  Egypt  and  Judah,  to  proclaim  to  both  countries 
the  common  faith.    This  passage  shows  how  the  Holy  Spirit  raised 
Isaiah  above  a  narrow-minded  nationality  to  a  charity  anticipatory  of 
gospel  catholicity.    20.  K  —  the  altar  and  pillar,      a  Sign  —  (of  the 
fulfilment  of  prophecy)  to  their  contemporaries,     a  wKneSS  —  to  their 
descendants,     untofhe  Lord  —  no  longer  to  their  idols ^  but  to  Jeho- 
vah,   for  they  shall  cry — or,  "a  sign,  etc.,  that  they  cried^  etc.,  and 
ff^  sent  to  them  a  saviour ;"   probably,  Alexander  the  Great  fso  *'  a 
great  one "),  whom  the  Egyptians  welcomed  as  a  deliverer  {Greeks 
Soter,  a  title  of  the  Ptolemies)  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  who 
under  Cambyses  had  been  their"  oppressors."    At  Alexandria,  called 
from  him,  the  Old  Testament  was  translated  into  Greek  for  the  Greek- 
speaking'  Tews,  who  in  large  numbers  dwelt  in  Egypt  under  the 
Ptolemies,  his  successors.    Messiahis  the  antitype  ultimately  intended 
(cf.  Acts,  2.  10, "Egypt").     21.  oblation  —  unbloody.     22.  heal  — as 
described  (t^.  18-20).     return  —  for  heathen  sin  and  idolatry  are  an 
apostasy  from  primitive  truth.     23.  highway  —  free  communication, 
resting  on  the  highest  basis,  the  common  faith  of  both  {v.  18  ;   ch.  1 1. 
16).    Assyria  and  Egypt  were  joined  under  Alexander  as  parts  of  his 
empire:  Jews  and  proselytes  from  both  met  at  the  feasts  of^  Jerusalem. 
A  type  of  gospel  times  to  come,     serve  With  —  serve  Jehovah  with 
the  Assyrians.     So  "serve  "  is  used  absolutely  (Job,  36. 11).    24.  third 
—  the  three  shall  be  joined  as  one  nation,    btesslng  —  the  source  of 
blessings  to  other  nations,  and  the  object  of  their  oenedictions.     In 
the  midst  of  the  land  —  rather,  earth  (Micah,  5.  7).    Judah  is  designed 
to  be  the  grand  centre  of  the  whole  earth  (Jeremiah,  3.    17).      25. 
HVhom  —  rather,  Which,  viz.,  "  the  land,"  or  "  earth,"  *>.,  the  people 
of  it.     [Maurer.]     my  people — the  peculiar  designation  of  Israel 
the  elect  people,  here  applied  to  Egypt  to  express  its  entire  admission 
to  religious  privileges  (Romans,  g.  24-26 ;  i  Peter,  2.  9,  10).     work  Of 
■y  hands — spiritually  (Hosea,  2.  23  ;  Ephesians,  2.  10). 


CHAPTER  XX. 
Ver.  1-6.  Continuation  of  the  Subject  of  Chap,  xix.,  but 

AT  A  later  date — CAPTIVITY  OF   EGYPT  AND  ETHIOPIA.      In  the 

reign  of  Sargon  (722-715  B.C.),  the  successor  of  Shalmaneser,  on  As- 
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Syrian  invasion  of  Egypt  took  place.  Its  success  is  here  foretold,  and 
hence  a  party  among  the  Jews  are  warned  of  the  folly  of  their  '*  ex* 
pectation  "  of  aid  from  Egypt  or  Ethiopia.  At  a  later  period  (ch.  i8.), 
when  Tirhakah  of  Ethiopia  was  their  ally,  the  Ethiopians  are  treated 
as  friends^  to  whom  God  announces  the  overthrow  of  the  common 
Assyrian  foe,  Sennacherib.  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  in  this  chapter  \v,  3, 
4)  are  represehted  as  allied  together^  the  result  no  doubt  of  tear  of  the 
common  foe :  previously  they  had  been  at  strife,  and  the  Ethiopian 
king  had,  just  before  Sethos'  usurpation,  withdrawn  from  occupation 
of  part  of  Lower  Egypt  Hence,  "  Egypt "  is  mentioned  alone  in  ch. 
19.,  which  refers  to  a  somewhat  earlier  stage  of  the  same  event :  a 
delicate  mark  of  truth.  Sargon  seems  to  have  been  the  king  who 
finished  the  capture  of  Samaria  which  Shalmaneser  began :  me  al- 
liance of  Hoshea  with  So  or  Sabacho  II.  of  Ethiopia,  and  his  refusal 
to  pay  the  usual  tribute,  provoked  Shalmaneser  to  the  invasion.  On 
clay  cylindrical  seals  found  in  Sennacherib*s  palace  at  Kouyunjik,  the 
name  of  Sabacho  is  deciphered  ;  the  two  seals  are  thought,  from  the 
inscriptions,  to  have  been  attached  to  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
Egypt  and  Assyria,  which  resulted  from  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by 
Sargon,  described  in  this  chapter  ;  2  Kings,  18.  10,  curiously  confirms 
the  view  derived  from  Assyrian  Inscriptions,  though  Shalmaneser 
l)egan,  Sargon  finished  the  conquest  of  Samaria ;  "  tJuy  took  it  •  (cf. 
2  Kings,  17.  4-6).  In  Sargon's  palace  at  Khorsabad,  inscriptions  state 
that  27,280  Israelites  were  led  captive  by  the  founder  of  the  palace. 
Whilst  Shalmaneser  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Samaria,  Sargon 
probably  usurped  the  supreme  power  and  destroyed  him :  the  si^e 
began  in  723  B.C.,  and  ended  in  721  6.C.,  the  first  year  of  Sargon*s 
reign.  Hence  arises  the  paucity  of  inscriptions  of  the  two  predeces- 
sors of  Sargon,  Tiglath-pileser  and  Shalmaneser;  the  usurper  de* 
stroyed  them,  just  as  Tiglath-pileser  destroyed  those  of  Pal  (Sardana- 
palus),  the  last  of  the  old  line  of  Ninus ;  the  names  of  his  father  and 
grandfather,  which  have  been  deciphered  in  the  palace  of  his  son  Sen- 
nacherib, do  not  appear  in  the  list  of  Assyrian  Icings,  which  confirms 
the  view  that  he  was  a  satrap  who  usurped  the  throne.  He  was  so 
able  a  general  that  Hezekiah  made  no  attempt  to  shake  off  the  tribute 
until  the  reign  of  Sennacherib ;  hence  Judah  was  not  invaded  now  as 
the  land  of  the  Philistines  and  Egypt  were.  After  conquering  Israel 
he  sent  his  general,  Tartan,  to  attack  the  Philistine  cities,  "^hdod," 
etc.,  preliminary  to  his  invasion  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  ;  for  the  line 
of  march  to  Egypt  lay  along  the  South  West  coast  of  Palestine.  The 
inscriptions  confirm  the  prophecy :  they  tell  us  he  received  tribute 
from  a  Pharaoh  of  "  Egypt ; "  besides  destroying  in  part  the  Ethiopian 
"  No-Ammon,"  or  Thebes  (Nahum,  3.  8) ;  also  that  he  warred  with 
the  kings  of  "Ashdod,"  Gaza,  etc.,  in  harmony  with  Isaiah  here :  a 
memorial  tablet  of  him  is  found  in  Cyprus  also,  showing  that  he  ex- 
tended his  arms  to  that  island.  His  reipi  was  six  or  seven  years  in 
duration  —  722-715  B.C.  [G.  V.  Smith.]  i.  Tartan  —  probably  the 
same  general  as  was  sent  by  Sennacherib  against  Hezekiah  (2  Kings, 
18.  17).  Gesenius  takes  "Tartan"  as  a  title.  Aahdod— called  by 
the  Greeks  Azotus  (Acts,  8.  40)  ;  on  the  Mediterranean,  one  of  the 
'  five  *'  cities  of  the  Philistines.    The  taking  of  it  was  a  necessary 
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preliminaiy  to  the  invasion  of  Egypt  to  which  it  was  the  key  in  that 
quarter,  the  Philistines  being  allies  of  Egypt.  So  strongly  did  the 
Assyrians  fortify  it  that  it  stood  a  twenty-nine  years*  siege,  when  it 
was  retaken  by  the  Egyptian  Psammitichus.  sent  —  Sargon  himself 
remained  behind  engaged  with  the  Phoenician  cities,  or  else  led  the 
main  force  more  directly  into  Egypt  out  of  Judah.     [G.  V.  Smith.] 

2.  by  —  lit.,  by  tke  hand  of{ci.  Ezekiel,  3. 14.)  saokcioth  —  the  loose 
outer  garment  of  coarse  dark  hair-doth  worn  by  mourners  (2  Samuel, 

3.  31),  and  by  prophets,  fastened  at  the  waist  by  a  girdle  (Matthew,  3. 
4;  2  Kings,  I.  8  ;  Zechariah,  13.  4).     naked  —  rather,  uncovered  :  he 
merely  put  off  the  outer  sackcloth,  retaining  still  the  tunic  or  inner 
vest  (i  Samuel,  19.  24 ;  Amos,  2.  16 ;  John,  21.  7) ;  an  emblem  to 
show  that  Egypt  should  be  stripped  of  its  possessions :  the  very  dress 
of  Isaiah  was  a  silent  exhortation  to  repentance.    3.  three  years  — 
Isaiah's  symbolical  action  did  not  continue  all  this  time,  but  at  inter- 
vals, to  keep  it  before  the  people's  mind  during  that  period.    [Rosex- 
MULLER.]      Rather,  join  "  three  years  "  with  "  sign,"  a  three  years* 
sipif  f.^.,  sign  that  a  three  years'  calamity  would  come  on  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia  [Barnes]  (ch.  8.  18).    Thb  is  the  only  instance  of  a  strictlv 
symbolical  act  performed  by  Isaiah.    With  later  prophets,  as  Jeremian 
and  Ezekiel,  such  acts  were  common.     In  some  cases  they  were  per- 
formed, not  literary,  but  only  in  prophetic  vision,    wonder — rather. 
otmn/  conveying  a  threat  as  to  the  future.    [G.  V.  Smith.]     upon  — 
in  reference  to^  against.    4.  buttOCkS  uncovered  —  Belzoni  says  that 
captives  are  found  represented  thus  on  Egyptian  monuments  (ch.  47. 
2,  3 ;  Nahum,  3.  5,  8,  9) ;  where  as  here,  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  are  men- 
tioned as  in  alliance.    5.  they — the  Philistine  allies  of  £g}'pt  who 
trusted  in  it  for  help  against  Assyria.     A  warning  to  the  party  among 
the  Jews,  who  though  Judah  was  then  the  subordinate  ally  of  Assyria, 
were  looking  to  Egypt  as  a  preferable  ally  (ch.  30.  7).     Ethiopia  was 
their  "  expectation  ; "  for  Pales  tina  had  not  yet  obtained,  but  hoped  for 
alliance  with  it.     Egypt  was  their  "  glory,"  t^.,  boast  (ch.  13.  19) ;  for 
the  alliance  with  it  was  completed.    6.  isle  —  i^.,  coast  on  the  Medi- 
terranean —  Philistia,  perh&ps  Phoenica  (cf.  ch.  23.  2 ;  ii.  ii  ;  13.  22  ; 
Psalm  72. 10).    we  —  emphatical :  if  Egypt,  in  which  we  trusted,  was 
overcome,  how  shall  we^  a  small  weak  state,  escape  ? 


CHAPTER   XXI. 
Ver.  I- 10.  Repetition  of  the  Assurance  given  in  Chap,  xiil 

AND  XIV.  TO  the  JeWS  ABOUT  TO  BE  CAPTIVES  IN  BaBYLON,  THAT 

THEIR  Enemy  should  be  Destroyed  and  they  be  Delivered. 
He  docs  not  narrate  the  event,  but  graphically  supposes  himself  a 
watchman  in  Babylon,  beholding  the  events  as  they  pass.  I.  desert 
—  the  champaign  between  Babylon  and  Persia :  it  was  once  a  desert, 
and  it  was  to  become  so  again,  of  the  sea  —  t^e  plain  was  covered 
with  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  like  a  "  sea"  (Jeremiah,  51.  13,  36  ; 
soch.  n.  15,  the  Nile);  until  Semiramis  raised  great  dams  againrt  it. 
<^yrus  removed  these  dykes,  and  so  converted  the  whole  country  again 
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into  avast  desert-marsh,  whirlwinds  In  the  SOUth  —  (Job,  37.  9; 
Zechariah,  9.  14).  The  South  wind  comes  upon  Babylon  from  the 
deserts  of  Arabia,  and  its  violence  is  the  greater  from  its  course  being 
.unbroken  along  the  plain  (Job,  I.  19).  desert  —  the  plain  between 
Babylon  and  Persia,  terrible  land  —  Media ;  to  guard  against  which 
was  the  object  of  Nitocris'  great  work  (Herodotus,  i.  185).  Cf.  as 
to  "  terrible "  applied  to  a  wilderness,  as  being  full  of  unknown 
dangers,  Deuteronomy,  i.  19.  2.  dealeth  treacherously—  referring 
to  the  military  stratagem  employed  by  Cyrus  in  taking  Babylon.  It 
maybe  translated^  is  repaid  with  treachery  :  then  the  subject  of  the 
verb  is  Babylonx  She  is  repaid  in  her  own  coin  ;  ch.  33.  i  ;  Habak. 
kuk,  2.  8,  favour  this.  Go  lip — Isaiah  abruptly  recites  the  ordet 
which  he  hears  God  giving  to  the  Persians,  the  instrument  of  His 
vengeance  (ch.  13.  3,  17).  Elam  —  a  province  of  Persia,  the  origi- 
nal place  of  their  settlement  (Genesis,  la  22),  East  of  the  Euphrates. 
The  name  Persia  was  not  in  use  until  the  captivity :  it  means  a  horse- 
man: Cyrus  first  trained  the  Persians  in  horsemanship.  It  is  a  mark 
of  authenticity  that  the  name  is  not  found  before  Daniel  and  Ezekiel. 
[BocHART.J  thereof — the  "sighing"  caused  by  ^OtyAoxi  (ch.  14.  7, 
8).  3.  Isaiah  imagines  himself  among  the  exiles  in  Babylon,  and  can- 
not help  feeling  moved  by  the  calamities  which  come  on  it.  So  for 
Moab  (ch.  15.  5  ;  6.  11).  pain —  (cf.  ch.  13.  8  ;  Ezekiel,  30.  4,  19  ; 
Nahum,  2.  10).  at  the  hearing  —  The  Hebrew  may  mean,  "  I  was 
so  bowed  down  that  /  could  not  hear;  I  was  so  dismayed  that  /  could 
notscG**  (Genesis,  16  .  2  ;  Psalm  6q.  23).  [Maurer.]  4.  panted  — 
"  is  bewildered."  [Barnes.]  night  of  my  pleasure  —  the  prophet 
supposes  himself  one  of  the  banqueters  at  Belshazzar's  feast,  on  the 
night  that  Babylon  was  about  to  be  taken  by  surprise :  hence  his  ex- 
pression, **my  pleasure  **  (ch.  14.  ii ;  Jeremiah,  51.  39;  Daniel,  5.). 
5.  Prepare  the  table  —  viz,^  the  feast  in  Babylon  :  during  which  Cy- 
rus opened  the  dykes  made  by  Semiramis  to  confine  the  Euphrates  to 
one  channel,  and  suffered  them  to  overflow  the  country,  so  that  he 
could  enter  Babylon  by  the  channel  of  the  river.  Isaiah  first  repre- 
sents the  king  ordering  the  feast  to  be  got  ready.  The  suddenness  of 
the  iri^uption  of  the  foe  is  graphically  expressed  by  the  rapid  turn  in 
the  language  to  an  alarm  addressed  to  the  Babylonian  princes,  "Arise,** 
etc.  (cf.  ch.  22.  13).  Maurer  translates,  "  They  prepare  the  table," 
etc  But  see  ch.  C.  9.  watc^:  In  . . .  watch-tower— rather,  set  the 
watch.  This  done,  they  thought  they  might  feast  in  entire  security. 
Babylon  had  many  watch-towers  on  'J.z  walls,  anoint  .  . .  shield  — 
this  was  done  to  prevent  the  leather  of  the  shield  becoming  hard  and 
liable  to  craclu  "  T  la!:::  ready  for  defence/*  the  mention  of  the  "  shield  " 
alone  implies  that  it  is  the  Babylonian  revellers  who  are  called  on  to 
prepare  for  instant  self-defence.  Horsley  translates^  "  Gripe  the 
oiled  shield."  6.  God's  direction  to  Isaiah  to  set  a  watdiman  to  "  de- 
clare "  what  he  sees.  But  as  in  v,  10,  Isaiah  himself  is  represented 
as  the  one  who  "declared."  Horsley  makes  Atm  the  "watchman." 
and  translates,  "  Come,  let  him  who  standeth  on  the  watch-tower  re- 
port what  he  seeth."  7.  Chariot  etc. —  rather  a  body  of  riders 
(namely),  some  riding  in  pairs  on  hotses  (lit,,  pair  %  0/  horsemen,  \e,,  two 
Abreast),  others  on  asses,  others  on  eamels  (cf,  o  *;    ch.  22.  6}      'Char- 
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Mjt  "  is  not  appropriate  to  be  joined,  as  English  Version  translates^ 
wiih  *'  asses :"  the  Hebrew  means  plainly  in  v.  7,  as  in  v.  9,  "  a  body 
of  men  riding."  .  The  Persians  used  asses  and  camels  for  war.     [M  AU- 
K£R.]     HORSLEY   tratulates^  '*One   drawn  in   a  car  with  a  pair  of 
riders,  drawn  by  an  ass,  drawn  by  a  camel :"  Cyrus  is  the  man  ;  the 
car  drawn  by  a  camel  and  ass  yoked  together  and  driven  by  two  post- 
ilions, one  on  each,  is  the  joint  army  of  Medes  and   Persians  under 
their  respective  leaders.     He  thinks  the  more  ancient  militair  cars 
were  driven  l^  men  ridii^  on  the  beasts  that  drew  them :  v.  9  favours 
this.    8.  A  lion  —  rather,  "(The  watchman)  cried  I  am  at  a  lion :" 
$0  Of  is  understood  (ch.  62.  5  ;  Psalm  ii.  i).     The  point  of  compari- 
son  to  "  a  Hon  '*  is  in  Revelation,  la  3,  the  loudness  of  the  cry.     But 
here  it  is  rather  his  tdgilarue.     The  lion's  eyelids  are  short,  so  that, 
even  when  asleep,  he  seems  to  be  on  the  watch,  awake :  hence  he  was 
painted  on  doors  of  temples  as  the  symbol  of  watchfulness,  guarding 
the  place.     Hot.  Apollo,    [Horsley.]     9.  Char  lot  Of  men  —  chariots 
with  men  in  them ;  or  rather,  the  same  body  of  riders^  horsemen  two 
abreast  as  in  v.  7.     [M AURER.]     But  HoRSLEY,  "  The  man  drawn  in 
a  car  with  a  pair  of  riders.*'     The  first  half  of  this  verse  describes 
what  the  watchman  sees  :  the  second  half,  what  the  watchman  says^  in 
consequence  of  what  he  sees.     In  the  interval  between  v,  7  and  9,  the 
overthrow  of  Babylon  by  the  horsemen,  or  man  in  the  car,  is  accom- 
plished.   The  overthrow  needed  to  be  announced  to  the  prophet  by 
the  watchman  owing  to  the  g^eat  extent  of  the  city.     Herodotus  (i. 
131)  says,  that  one  part  of  the  city  was  captured  some  time  before  the 
other  received  the  tidings  of  it     anOWOred  —  not  to  something  said 
previously,  but  in  reference  to  the  subject  in  the  mind  of  the  writer, 
to  be  collected  from  the  preceding  discourse :  proclaimeth  (Job,  3.  2 ; 
Margin,  Daniel,  2.  26;  Acts,  5.  8).    fallen  .  .  .  fallen  — The  repeti- 
tion expresses  emphasis  and  certainty  (Psalm  92.  9 ;  93.  3  ;  cf.  Jere- 
miah, 51.  8;  Revelation,  18.  2).     Images  —  Bel,  Merodach,  etc.  (Jere- 
miah, 50.  2 ;  51.  44,  52).     The  Persians  had  no  imaces.  temples,  or 
altars,  and  charged  the  makers  of  such  with  madness  (Herodotus,  i. 
131) ;  therefore  they  dashed  the  Babylonian  **  images  broken  unto  the 
ground."      10.  my  threshing  -*  f>.,  my  people  (the  Jews)  trodden 
down  by  Babylon.     COrn  Of  my  flOOr — ilebrew^  my  son  of  the  Jloor^ 
f>.,  my  people,  treated  as  com  laid  on  the  floor  for  threshing  :  imply- 
ing, too,  that  by  affliction,  a  remnant  (grain)  would  be  separated  from 
the  ungodly  (chaff).     [Maurer.]     ^^ov&\x^  translates,  **0  thou  ob- 
ject of  my  unremitting  prophetic  pains*'     See  ch.  28.  27,  28.     Some, 
from  Jeremiah,  51.  33,  make  Babylon  the  object  of  the  threshing:  but 
Isaiah  is  plainly  addressing  his  countrymen,  as  the  next  words  show, 
not  the  Babylonians. 

11-12.  'A  Prophecy  to  the  Idumeans  who  Taunted  the  Af- 
flicted Jews  in  the  Babylonish  Captivity.  One  out  of  Seir  asks, 
What  of  the  night?  Is  there  a  hope  of  the  dawn  of  deliverance? 
Isaiah  replies.  The  morning  \»  beginning  to  dawn  (to  us)  ;  but  night 
is  also  coming  (to  you).  Cf.  Psalm  137.  7.  The  Hebrew  captives 
would  be  delivered,  and  taunting  Edom  punished.  If  the  Idumean 
wish  to  ask  again,  he  may  do  so :  if  he  wishes  an  answer  of  peace  for 
his  cootttzy,  then  let  him  '*  return  (repent),  come,"    [Barnes.]    ii. 
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Prophecy  as     '  ISAIAH  XXI.  to  Arabia. 

Dumah  —  A  tribe  and  region  of  Ishmael  in  Arabia  (Genesis,  25.  14  ; 
I  Chronicles,  i.  30)  ;  now  called  Dumah  the  Stony ^  situat'*'!  on  the 
confines  of  Arabia  and  the  Syrian  desert  :  a  part  put  for  the  wliole  of 
Edom.  ViTRiNGA  thinks  "  Ehimah/*  Hebrew^  "  silence"  is  here  used 
for  Idumea,  to  imply  it  was  soon  to  be  reduced  to  silence  or  destruc- 
tion. Soir  —  The  principal  mountain  in  Idumea,  South  of  the  Dead 
sea,  in  Arabia  Petrea.  "  He  calleth  "  ought  to  be  rather,  "  There  is  a 
call  from  Seir."  tO  me  —  Isaiah.  So  the  heathen  Balak  and  Ahazialt 
received  oracles  from  a  Hebrew  prophet,  watohman  —  the  prophet 
(ch.  62.  6 ;  Jeremiah,  6.  17),  so  called,  because,  like  a  watchman  on 
the  look  out  from  a  tower,  he  announces  future  events  which  he  sees 
in  prophetic  vision  (Habakkuk,  2.  i,  2).  Vlfhat  Of  the  night —  What 
tidings  have  you  to  give  as  to  the  state  of  the  night  ?  Rather,  **  What 
remains  of  the  night?"  How  much  of  it  is  past?  [Maurer.] 
"Night"  means  calamity  (Job,  35.  10  ;  Micah,  3.  6),  which,  then,  in 
the  wars  between  Egypt  and  Assyria,  pressed  sore  on  Edom:  or  on 
yudah  (if  as  Barnes  thinks  the  question  is  asked  in  mockery  of  the 
suffering  Jews  in  Babylon).  The  repetition  of  the  question  marks,  in 
the  former  view,  the  anxiety  of  the  Idumeans.  12.  Reply  of  the 
prophet.  The  morning  (prosperity),  cometh^  and  (soon  after  follows) 
the  night  (adversity).  Though  you,  Idumeans,  may  have  a  gleam  of 
prosperity,  it  will  soon  be  followed  by  adversity  again.  Otherwise,  as 
Barnes  "  Prosperity  cometh  (to  the  Jews)  to  be  quickly  followed  by 
adversity  to  you,  Idumeans,  who  exult  in  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  have 
seized  on  the  southern  part  of  their  land  in  their  absence  during  the 
captivity,  and  now  deride  them  by  your  question  (ch.  34.  5-7).     This 

view  is  favoured  by  Obadiah.  10-21.    if  ye  wili  inquire.  Inquire  —  If 

you  choose  to  consult  me  again,  do  so  (similar  phrases  occur,  Genesis, 
43.  14  ;  2  Kings,  7. 4 :  Esther,  4. 16).  retum,  COme  —  "  Be  converted 
to  God  (and  then),  come  "  [Gesenius]  :  you  will  then  receive  a  more 
favourable  answer. 

13-17.  Prophecy  that  Arabia  would  be  Overrun  by  a 
Foreign  Foe  within  a  Year.  Probably  in  the  wars  between 
Assyria  and  Egypt ;  Idumea  and  Arabia  lay  somewhat  on  the  inte» 
mediate  line  of  march.  13.  upon  —  s>.,  respecting.  Ibrest  —  not  a 
growth  of  trees,  but  a  region  of  thick  underwood^  rugged  and  inac- 
cessible :  for  Arabia  has  no  forest  of  trees,  travelling  companies  — 
caravans:  ye  shall  be  driven  through  fear  of  the  foe  to  unfrequented 
routes  (ch.  33.  8 ,  Judges,  5. 6  ;  Jeremiah,  49.  8,  is  parallel  to  this  pas- 
sage). Dedanim — In  North  Arabia  (Genesis,  25.  3;  Jeremiah,  25. 
23  ;  Ezekiel,  25.  13  ,  27.  20 ;  a  different  "  Dedan  "  accurs  Genesis,  10. 
7).  14.  Tema  —  a  kindred  tribe:  an  oasis  in  that  region  (Jeremiah, 
25.  23).  The  Temeans  give  water  to  the  faint  and  thirsting  Dedan- 
ites  ;  the  greatest  act  of  hospitality  in  the  burning  lands  of  the  East, 
where  water  is  so  scarce,  prevented  — i^.,  anticipated  the  wants  of 
the  fugitive  Dedanites  by  supplying  bread  (Genesis,  14.  18)  tlieir 
llf ead  —  rather,  ''his  (the  fugitive's)  bread ; "  the  ;bread  due  to  him 
necessary  for  his  support ;  so  "  thy  grave  "  (ch.  14.  19).  [Maurer.! 
15.  tliey — the  fugitive  Dedanites  and  other  Arabs.  16.  years  0* 
.  .  .  hirelings  —  {NotCt  ch.  16.  14.)  Kedar — A  wandering  tribe 
(Psalm  12a  5).    North  of  Arabia  Petrea,  and  South  of  Arabia  Des- 
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cita:  put  for  Arabia  in  general  17.  residue  .  .  .  diminished  —  the 
remnant  of  Arab  warriors,  famous  in  the  bow,  left  after  the  invasion, 
shall  be  smalL 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

Yep.  1-14.  Prophecy  as  to  an  Attack  on  Jerusalem  :  that 
by  Sennacherib,  in  the  14th  year  of  Hezekiah  ;  v.  8-1 1,  the  prepara- 
tions  for  defence  and  securing  of  water  exactly  answer  to  those  in  3 
Chronicles,  32.  4,  5,  30.  "Shebna,"  too  («/.  15),  was  scribe  at  this 
time  (ch.  36.  3).  [Maurer.]  The  language  of  v.  12,  13,  and  14,  as 
to  the  infidelity  and  consequent  utter  ruin  of  the  Jews,  seems  rather 
to  foreshadow  the  destruction  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  Zedekiah's  reign, 
and  cannot  be  restricted  to  Hezekiah's  time.  [LowTH.]  i.  of  .  .  . 
valley  of  VIskNI  —  rather,  respecting  the  valley  of  visions  :  vit.,  Jeru- 
salem, the  seat  of  divine  revelations  and  visions,  "  the  nursery  of 
prophets"  [Jerome.]  (ch.  2.  3  ;  29.  i-;  Ezekiel,  23. 4,  Margin;  Luke, 
*3-  33)-  It  l^y  i*!  a  "  valley  "  surrounded  by  hills  higher  than  Zion 
and  Moriah  (Psalm  125.  2 ;  Jeremiah,  2T.  13).  thee — the  people  of 
Jerusalem  personified.  hOUSe-topS  —  Panic-struck,  they  went  up  on 
the  flat  balustraded  roofs  to  look  forth  and  see  whether  the  enemy  is 
near,  and  partly  to  defend  themselves  from  the  roofs  (Judges.  9.  51, 
etc.).  2.  art  —  rather,  wert :  for  it  could  not  now  be  said  to  be  "a 
joyous  city"  (ch.  32.  13).  The  cause  of  their  foy  {v.  13)  may  have 
been  because  Sennacherib  had  accepted  Hezekiah's  offer  to  renew  the 
payment  of  tribute,  and  they  were  glad  to  have  peace  on  any  terms 
however  humiliating  (2  Kings,  18.  14-16),  or  on  account  of  the  alliance 
with  Egypt.  If  the  reference  be  to  2^cdekiah's  time,  the  joy  and 
feasting  are  not  inapplicable,  for  this  recklessness  was  a  general  char- 
acteristic of  the  unbelieving  Jews  (ch.  56.  12).  not  euJn  with  the 
sword  —  but  with  the  famine  and  pestilence  about  to  be  caused  by 
the  coming  siege  (Lamentations,  4.  9).  Maurer  refers  this  to  the 
plague  by  whi(^  he  thinks  Sennacherib's  army  was  destroyed,  and 
Hezekiah  was  niade  sick  (ch.  37.  36 ;  38.  i).  But  there  is  no  author- 
ity for  supposing  that  the  Jews  in  the  city  suffered  such  extremities  of 
plague  at  that  time,  when  God  destroyed  their  foes.  Barnes  refers 
it  to  those  slain  in  fight^  not  in  open  honorable  "  battle  ;  '*  v,  3  favours 
this.  3.  rulers — rather,  generals  (Joshua,  10.  24 ;  Judges,  ii.  6,  il). 
loaail  —  rather,  "  are  taken."  by  the  archers  —  AA,  by  the  bow  :  so 
ch.  21.  17.  Bowmen  were  the  light  troops,  whose  province  it  was  to 
skirmish  in  front  and  (2  Kings,  6.  22)  pursue  fugitives  (2  Kings,  25. 
3) :  this  verse  applies  better  to  the  attack  of  Nebuehadnezzar  than 
that  of  Sennacherib,  all  .  .  .  In  thee  —  all  found  in  the  city  (ch.  13. 
15),  not  merely  die  "  rulers  "  or  generals,  fled  from  ftir  —  Those  who 
had  Jled  from  distant  parts  to  Jerusalem  as  a  place  of  safety  ;  rather, 
/led  afar.  4.  Look  .  .  .  from  me  —  Deep  gnef  seeks  to  be  alone ; 
whilst  others  feast  joyously,  Isaiah  mourns  in  prospect  of  the  disaster 
coming  on  Jerusalem  (Micah,  i.  8,  9).  daughier,  etc.  — (Note,  ch.  i. 
6;  Lamentations,  2.  11).  5.  trouble  ...  by  the  Lord  —  f>M  sent 
by  ox  from  the  Lord  (NoU,  ch.  19.  15  ;  Luke,  21.  22-24).    valley  VX 
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vision  —  (Note^  V.  i).  Some  think  a  valley  near  Ophel  is  meant  as 
about  to  be  the  scene  of  devastation  (cf.  ch.  32.  13,  14,  Note\.  break- 
ing ...  walls  —  !>.,  "a  day  of  breaking  the  walls"  of  the  city. 
OryinQ  to  the  mountains  —  the  mournful  cry  of  the  townsmen  reaches 
to  (Maurer  translates^  towards)  the  mountains,  and  is  echoed  back  by 
them.  Josephus  describes  in  the  very  same  language  the  scene  of  the 
assault  of  Jerusalem  under  Titus.  To  this  the  prophecy,  probably, 
refers  ultimately.  If,  as  some  think,  the  "  cry  "  is  that  of  those  escap- 
ing to  the  mountains,  cf.  Matthew,  13.  14  ;  24.  16.  with  this.  6.  Elam 
—  the  country  stretches  East  from  the  Lower  Tigris,  answering  to 
what  was  afterwards  called  Persia  {Note^  ch.  21.  2).  Later,  Elma  was 
a  province  of  Persia  (Ezra,  4.  9).  In  Sennacherib's  time,  Elam  was 
subject  to  A^svria  (2  Kings,  18.  ii),  and  so  furnished  a  contingent  to 
its  invading  armies.  Famed  for  the  bow  (ch.  13.  18;  Jeremiah,  49. 
35),  in  which  the  Ethiopians  alone  excelled  them,  with  ChariotS  Of 
men  an(3  horactuen  —  t.^.,  thev  used  to  bow  both  in  chariots  and  on 
horseback.  "  Chariots  of  men,  *  f>.,  chariots  in  which  men  are  borne, 
war-chariots  (ef.  Note^  cli.  21.  7,  9).  Kir  —  another  people  subject  to 
Assyria  (2  Kings,  16.  9) ;  the  region  about  the  river  Kur,  between  the 
Caspian  and  Black  sea.  uncovered  —  took  oft'  for  the  battle  the 
leatner  covering  of  the  shield,  intended  to  protect  the  embossed 
figures  on  it  from  dust  or  injury  during  the  march.  '*  The  quiver  " 
and  '*  the  shield  "  express  two  classes  —  light  and  heavy  armed  troops. 
7.  valleys  —  East,  North,  and  South  of  Jerusalem :  Hinnon  on  the 
South  side  was  the  richest  valley.  In  aiTav  at  the  gate  —  Kabshakeh 
stood  at  the  upper  pool  close  to  the  city  (ch.  36.  xi-13).  8.  he  dis- 
covered the  covering — rather,  the  veil  of  Judah  shall  be  taken  off 
[Horsley]  ;  fig.^  for  exposing  to  shame  as  a  captive  (ch.  47.  3  ;  Nahum, 
3.  5).  Sennacherib  dismantled  all  "  the  defenced  cities  of  Judah " 
Teh.  36.  I),  thou  didst  look  — rather,  thou  shall  look.  hOUSO  Of  .  .  . 
rarest —  The  house  or  armouty  built  of  cedar  from  the  forest  of  Leb- 
anon by  Solomon,  on  a  slope  or  Zion,  called  Ophel  (i  Kings,  7.  2  ; 
la  17  ;  Nehemiah,  3.  19).  Isaiah  says  (v.  1-13)  bis  countrymen  will 
look  to  their  own  strength  to  defend  themselves,  whilst  others  of  them 
will  drown  their  sorrows  as  to  their  country  in  feasting^  but  none  will 
look  to  Jehovah.  9.  Ye  have  seen  —  rather.  Ye  shall  see.  city  Of 
David  —  the  upper  city,  on  Zion,  the  South  side  of  Jerusalem  (2 
Samuel,  5.  7.  9 ;  i  Kings,  8.  i)  ;  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  its  own  ; 
but  even  in  it  there  shall  be  "  breaches."  Hezekiah's  preparations 
for  defence  accord  with  this  (2  Chronicles.  32.  5).  ye  gathered  — 
rather,  ye  shall  gather — lowCT  pOOl — {Note,  v.  11).  Ye  shall  Bring 
together  into  the  city  bv  subterranean  passages  cut  in  the  rock  of 
Zion,  the  fountain  from  which  the  lower  pool  (only  mentioned  here) 
is  supplied.  Note^  ch.  9.  3  ;  2  Kings,  20.  20 :  2  Chronicles,  32.  3-5, 
represents  Hezekiah  as  having  stopped  the  fountain  to  prevent  the 
Assyrians  getting  water.  Dut  this  is  consistent  with  the  passage  here. 
The  superfluous  waters  of  the  lower  pool  usually  (lowed  into  Hinnom 
valley,  and  so  through  that  of  Jchoshaphat  to  the  brook  Kedron. 
Hezekiah  built  a  wall  round  it  stopped  the  outfloMring  of  its  waters 
to  debar  the  foe  from  the  use  of  them,  and  turned  them  into  the  city. 
10.  nanbered  —  TaLthertye  shall  numder,  vi».,  in  order  to  see  which 
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of  them  may  be  pulled  down  with  the  least  loss  to  the  city,  and  with 
most  advantage  tor  the  repair  of  the  walls  and  rearing  of  towers  (2 
Chronicles,  32.  5).  have  ye  broken  down  —  rather,  ye  shall  break 
doTvn,  II.  Ye  made  ...  a  ditch  —  rather,  Ye  shall  make  a  reservoir 
for  receiving  the  waters  of,  etc.  Hezekiah  surrounded  Siloah,  from 
which  ihe  old  (or  kin^s,  or  upfer)  pool  took  its  rise,  with  a  wall  joined 
to  the  wall  of  Zion  on  both  sides  ;  between  these  two  walls  he  made 
a  new  pool  into  which  he  directed  the  waters  of  the  former  ;  thus  cut- 
ting off  the  foe  from  this  supply  of  water  alsa  The  opening  from 
which  the  upper  pool  received  its  water  was  nearer  Zion  than  the 
other  from  which  the  lower  pool  took  its  rise,  so  that  the  water  which 
flowed  from  the  former  could  easily  be  shut  in  by  a  wall,  whereas  that 
which  flowed  from  the  latter  could  only  be  brought  in  by  subterrane- 
ous conduits  (cf.  Note^  v.  9  ;  ch.  7.  3  ;  2  Kings,  20.  20 ;  2  Chronicles, 
32.  3-5,  30 ;  Ecclesiastes,  48.  17).  Both  were  South  West  of  Jeru- 
salem,   have  not  looked  .  .  .  neither  had  respect— answering  by 

contrast  to,  **  ThoueUdst  look  to  the  armour,  ^^  have  seen  ^had  respect, 
or  regard  to)  the  breaches'*  (v.  8,  9).  maker  thereOT  — God,  by 
whose  command  and  aid  these  defences  were  made,  and  who  gave 
this  fountain  **  long  ago."  G.  V.  Smith  translates ^  "  Him  who  doeth 
it,"  ije.^  has  brought  this  danger  on  you, — "  Him  who  had  prepared  it 
from  afar,'*  1.^.,  planned  it  even  from  a  distant  time.  12.  did  the  Lord 
.  .  .  call  —  usually  the  priests  gave  the  summons  to  the  national 
mourning  (Joel,  i.  13);  now  Jehovah  Himself  shall  give  it;  the 
"  call  **  shall  consist  in  the  presence  of  a  terrible  foe.  Translate^  shall 
call,  baldness  —  emblem  of  grief  Qob,  I.  20 ;  Micah,  I.  16).  13. 
Notwithstanding  Jehovah's  '*  c3\  to  mourning "  (v,  12),  .many  shall 
make  the  desperate  state  of  affairs  a  reason  for  reckless  revelry  (ch.  5. 
II,  12,  14 ;  Jeremiah,  18.  12 ;  i  Corinthians,  15.  32). 

15-25.  Prophecy  that  Shebna  should  be  Deposed  from  be- 
WTG  Prefect  of  the  Palace,  and  Eliakim  promoted  to  the  Of- 
FICB.  In  ch.  36.  3.  22 ;  37.  2,  we  find  Shebna  "  a  scribe,"  and  no 
longer  prefect  of  the  palace  ("  over  the  household  "),  and  Eliakim  in 
that  office,  as  is  here  foretold.  Shebna  is  singled  out  as  the  subject  of 
prophecy  (the  only  instance  of  an  individual  being  so  in  Isaiah),  as 
being  one  of  the  irrelieious  faction  that  set  at  nought  the  prophet's 
warnings  (ch.  28. —  33!) ;  perhaps  it  was  he  who  advised  the  temporary 
ignominious  submission  of  Hezekiah  to  Sennacherib.  15.  Go,  get 
inee  unto  —  rather.  Go  in  to  (t .^.,  into  the  house  to),  treasurer  — 
*'  him  who  dwells  in  the  tabernacle  **  Qerome]  ;  w*.,  in  a  room  of  the 
temple  set  apart  for  the  treasur;r.  Rather,  "the  king's  friend,''  or 
** principal  officer  of  the  court**  (i  Kings,  4.  5  ;  18.  3  ;  I  Chronicles, 
27.  33,  "the  king's  counsellor*^.  [Maurer.]  "This"  is  prefixed 
contemptuously  (Exodus,  32.  i).  Iinto  Shoona  —  The  Hebrew  for 
uhio  indicates  an  accosting  of  Shebna  with  an  unwelcome  message,  16. 
What  .  .  .  whom  —  The  prophet  accosts  Shebna  at  the  very  place  where 
he  was  building  a  grand  sepulchre  for  himself  and  his  family  (cf.  ch. 
14.  18 ;  Genesis,  23.;  49.  29 ;  50.  13).  "  What  (business)  hast  thou 
here,  and  whom  hast  thou  (of  thy  family,  who  is  likely  to  be  buried) 
here,  that  thou  buildest^  etc.,  seeing  that  thou  art  soon  to  be  deposed 
from  office  and  carried  into  captivity?    [Maurer.]    on  high  —  sep- 
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ulchres  were  made  in  the  highest  rocks  {2  Chronicles,  32.  33,  Margin), 

habitation  lor  himself— cf.  *'J7is own  house"  (ch.  14. 18).    12.  carry 

.  .  .  away  with  .  .  .  captivity— rather,  "  will  cast  thee  away  with  a 
mighty  throw."  [Maurer.]  "  Mighty,"  ///.,  "  of  a  man "  (so  Job, 
38.3)-  surely  cover — w«.,  with  shame,  where  thou  art  rearing  a 
monument  to  perpetuate  thy  fame.  [Vitringa.]  "  Rolling  will  roll 
thee,"  i.e,f  will  continually  roll  thee  on,  as  a  ball  to  be  tossed  away. 
[Maurer.]    Cf.  v.  18.    18.  violently  turn  and  \w%^  lit.,  whirling 

He  will  whirl  thee^  1./.,  He  will,  without  intermission^  whirl  thee. 
[Maurer.]  "  He  will  whirl  thee  round  and  round,  and  (then)  cast 
thee  away  '  as  a  stone  in  a  sling  is  first  whirled  round  repeatedly,  be« 
fore  the  string  is  let  go.  [Lowth.]  large  country  —  perhaps  As- 
syria,   chariots . . .  shall  oe  the  shame  of  thy  Lorrs  house  — 

rather,  "  thy  splendid  chariots  shall  be  there  :  O  tnou  disgrace  of  thy 
Lord's  house"  [NoYEs]  ;  "chariots  c^  thy  glory"  mean  ** thy  mag- 
nificent chariots."  It  is  not  meant  that  he  would  have  these  in  a  dis- 
tant land,  as  he  had  in  Jerusalem,  but  that  he  would  be  borne  thither 
in  ignominy  instead  of  in  his  magnificent  chariots.  The  Jews  say 
that  he  was  tied  to  the  tails  of  horses  by  the  enemy,  to  whom  he  had 
designed  to  betray  Jerusalem,  as  they  thought  he  was  mocking  them  ; 
and  so  he  died.  19.  state  —  office,  he  —  God.  A  similar  change 
of  persons  occurs  (ch.  34.  16).  20.  SOU  of  Hillliah  —  Supposed  by 
KiMCHi  to  be  the  same  as  Azariah,  son  of  Hilkiah,  who  perhaps  had 
two  names,  and  who  was  "  over  the  household  "  in  Hezekiah's  time  (i 
Chronicles,  6.  13).  21.  thy  robe  —  of  office,  girdle  — in  which  the 
purse  was  carried,  and  to  it  was  attached  the  sword  ;  often  adorned 
with  gold  and  jewels,    father — 1.^.,  a  counsellor  and  friend.     22.  key 

—  emblem  of  his  office  over  the  house  ;  "  to  open  "  or  *'  shut "  access 
rested  with  him.  upon  . . .  ShOUlder —  So  keys  are  carried  sometimes 
in  the  East  hanging  from  the  kerchief  on  the  shoulder.  But  the 
phrase  is  rather^.,  iox  sustaining  the  government  on  one's  shoulders. 
£  Hakim,  as  his  name  implies,  is  here  plainly  a  type  of  the  God-man 
Christ,  the  son  of  "  David,"  of  whom  Isaiah  (ch.  9.  6)  uses  the  same 
language  as  the  former  clause  of  this  verse,  and  Himself,  in  Revela- 
tion, 3.  7,  the  same  language  as  the  latter  clause  (cf.  Job,  12. 14).  23. 
nail  .  .  .  sure  place — Targe  nails  or  pegs  stood  in  ancient  houses  on 
which  were  suspended  the  ornaments  of  the  family.  The  sense  is, 
All  that  is  valuable  to  the  nation  shall  rest  securely  on  him.  In 
Ezra,  9.  8,  "  nail "  is  used  of  the  large  spike  driven  into  the  ground 
to  fasten  the  cords  of  the  tent  to.  throne  —  resting-place  to  his  family,, 
as  applied  to  Eliakim ;  but  "  throne,"  in  the  strict  sense,  as  applied 
to  ^Iessiah  the  antitype  (Luke,  i.  32,  33).  24.  Same  image  as  in  v.  23. 
It  was  customary  to  "hang"  the  valuables  of  a  house  on  nails  (i 
Kings,  10.  16,  17,  21 ;  Sonjp;  of  Solomon,  4.  4).    offepring  and  isSUe 

—  rather,  "the  offshoots  of  the  family,  high  and  low**  [Vitringa.] 
Eliakim  would  reflect  honour  even  on  the  latter,  vessels  Of  CUpS  — 
of  small  capacity :  answering  to  the  low  and  humble  offshoots,  ves- 
sels of  flagons  —  larger  vessels :  answering  to  the  high  offshoots,  25. 
nail  ...  fastened  —  Shebna,  who  was  jw/^j^-^/ to  be  firmly  fixed  in 
his  post,  burden  MPOn  it  —  all  that  were  dependent  on  Shebna,  all 
his  emoluments  and  rank  will  fail,  as  when  a  peg  is  suddenly  "  cut 
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down  "  the  ornaments  on  it  fall  with  it.    Sin  reaches  in  its  effects  even 
to  the  family  of  the  guilty  (Exodus,  20.  5). 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Yer.  1-18.  Prophecy  respecting  Tyre.  Menander,  the  historian, 
notices  a  siege  of  Tyre  by  Shalmaneser,  about  the  time  of  the  si^e 
Samaria.  Sidon,  Acco,  and  Old  Tyre,  on  the  mainland,  were  soon 
reduced  ;  but  New  Tyre,  on  an  island  half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  held 
out  for  five  years.  Saigon  probably  finished  the  sie^e.  Sennacherib 
does  not,  however,  mention  it  among  the  cities  which  the  Assyrian 
kings  conquered  (ch.  36.;  37.).  The  expression,  "Chaldeans"  (v.  13), 
.  *ay  imply  reference  to  its  siege  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  lasted 
thirteen  years.  Alexander  the  Great  destroyed  New  Tyre  after  a 
seven  months'  siege,  i.  Tyrf — Hebrew,  Tsur,  f./.,  Jiock.  8bipB  of 
^~.*SlllSil  — ships  of  Tyre  returning  from  their  voyage  to  TaishishjOr 
T.rtessus  in  Spain,  with  which  the  rhoenicians  had  much  commerce 
(Ezekiel,  27.  12-25).  "Ships  of  Tarshish"  is  a  phrase  also  used 
of  large  and  distant-voyaging  merchant  vessels  (ch.  2.  16 ;  I 
Kings,  la  22 ;  Psalm  48.  7).  no  hoUM  —  rnz^  left  *  such  was 
the  case  as  to  Old  Tyre,  after  Nebuchadnezzar^s  siege.  M 
entarilfl  —  There  is  no  house  to  enter  (ch.  24.  10).  [G.  V.  Smith.] 
Or,  Tyre  is  so  laid  waste,  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  entering 
the  harbour  Jj^ARNEs] :  which  is  appropriate  to  the  previous 
**  ships.**  Chfnilll  —  Cyprus,  of  which  tne  cities,  including  Citium  in 
the  South  (whence  came  '*  Chittim  *' ),  were  mostly  Phoenician  (Ezekiel, 
27. 6).  The  ships  from  Tarshish  on  their  way  to  Tyre  learn  the  tidings 
(  "  it  is  revealed  to  them" )  of  the  downfall  of  Tyre.  At  a  later  period 
Chittim  denoted  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  (Daniel, 
11.30).  2.  Be  still — struck  dumb  with  awe.  Addressed  to  those 
already  in  the  country,  eye-witnesses  of  its  ruin  (Lamentations,  2. 10) ; 
or,  in  contrast  to  the  busy  din  of  commerce  once  heard  in  Tyre  ;  now 
all  is  hushed  and  stiU,  l8l0 — strictlv  applicable  to  New  T3rre ;  in  the 
sense  coasts  to  the  mainland  city,  Old  Tyre  (ch.  v.  6  ;  ch.  20.  6).  Zldon 
—  of  which  Tyre  was  a  colony,  planted  when  Zidon  was  conquered 
by  the  Philistines  of  Ascalon.  Zidon  means  a  Jishirtg  station;  this 
was  its  beginning,  repleniaheil — with  wealth  and  an  industrious 
population  (Ezekiel.  27.  3 ;  8.  23).  Here  "  Zidon."  as  the  oldest  city 
of  Phcenicia,  includes  all  the  Phoenician  towns  on  the  strip  of  "  coast.** 
Thus,  Ethbaal,  king  of  Tyre  (Josephus,  Antiquities,  8.  3,  2),  is  called 
king  of  the  Sidomans  (i  Kings,  10.  31) ;  and  on  coins  Tyre  is  called 
the  metropolis  of  the  Sidomans.  3.  great  waters  —  the  wide  waters  of 
the  sea.  seed — grain,  or  crop,  as  in  I  Samuel,  8.  15  ;  Job,  39.  12. 
Sihor —  lit..  Dark-coloured:  applied  to  the  Nile,  as  the  Egyptian  yeor, 
and  the  Greek  Melas,  to  express  the  dark,  turbid  colours  given  to  its 
waters  by  the  fertilising  soil  which  it  deposits  at  its  yearly  overflow 
(Teremiah,  2.  18).  harvest  Of  the  river  — the  growth  of  the  Delta  ; 
the  produce  due  to  the  overflow  of  the  Nile :  Egypt  was  the  great 
granary  of  com  in  the  ancient  worid  (Genesis,  41. ;  42. ;  43.).  her 
reveDVe — Tyrian  vessels  carried  Egyptian  produce  got  in  exchange 
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for  wine,  oil,  glass,  etc.,  into  various  lands,  and  so  made  large  profits 
mart — (Ezekiel,  27.  3).  No  city  was  more  favourably  situated  ioi 
commerce.    4.  Zidon —  called  on,  as  being  ^'^  parent  country  of  Tyre 

!v,  12),  and  here  equivalent  to  Phoenicia  in  general,  to  feel  the  shanu 
as  it  was  esteemed  in  the  East)  of  being  now  as  chadless  as  if  she 
never  had  any.  "I  (no  more  now)  travail,  nor  bring  forth,*'  etc. 
"  Strength  of  the  sea,'  t>.,  stronghold^  w«.,  New  Tyre,  on  a  rock  (as 
"Tyre"  means)  surrounded  by  die  sea  (Ezekiel,  26.  4;  15.  17;  so 
Venice  was  called  "  Bride  of  the  sea  ; "  Zechariah,  9.  3).     5.  As,  Ctc. 

—  rather,  "  When  the  report  (shall  reach)  the  people  of  Egypt,  they 
shall  be  sorely  pained  at  the  report  concerning  Tyre  "  (w>.,  its  over- 
throw). So  Jerome,  "  When  the  Egyptians  shall  hear  that  so  power- 
ful a  neighbouring  nation  has  been  destroyed,  they  must  know  their 
own  end  is  near."  [Lowth,  etc]  6.  Pass  .  .  .  OVer  —  Escape  from 
Tyre  to  your  colonies  as  Tarshish  (cC  v,  12).  The  Tvrians  fled  to 
Carthage  and  elsewhere,  both  at  the  siege  under  Nebucnadnezzar  and 
that  under  Alexander.  7.  Is  this  silent  ruin  all  that  is  left  of  your 
once  joyous  city  (v.  12)  ?  antiquity  —  The  Tynan  priests  boasted  in 
Herodotus*  time  that  their  city  had  already  existed  2,300  years ;  an 
exaggeration,  but  still  implying  that  it  was  awient  even  then,  tier 
own  reet — walking  on  foot  as  caotives  to  an  enemy's  land.     8.  Who 

—  answering  in  v.  9,  "The  Lord  of  hosts."  crownino  —  crown- 
giving  :  j.<f.,  the  city  from  which  dependent  kingdom  had  arisen,  as 
Tartessus  in  Spain,  Citium  in  Cyprus,  and  Carthage  in  Africa  (Ezekiel, 
27-  33).  trafliCliers  —  Ht.,  Canaamtes^  who  were  famed  for  commerce 
(cf.  Hosea,  12.  7,  Margin).  9.  Whoever  be  the  instruments  in  over- 
throwing haughty  sinners,  God,  who  has  all  hosts  at  His  command,  is 
the  First  cause  (ch.  10.  5-7).  stain  —  rather,  to  profane;  as  in  Exo- 
dus, 31.  14,  the  Sabbath^  and  other  objects  of  religious  reverence ;  so 
here,  "  the  pride  of  all  glory  "  may  refer  to  the  Tyrian  temple  of  Her- 
cules^ the  oldest  in  the  world,  according  to  Arrian  (ch.  2.  16) :  the 
prophet  of  the  true  God  would  naturdly  single  out  for  notice  the 
idol  of  Tyre.  [G.  V.  Smith.]  It  may,  however,  be  2l  general  propo- 
sition ;  the  destruction  of  Tyre  will  exhibit  to  all,  how  God  mars  the 
lustre  of  whatever  is  haughty  (ch.  2.  Ii).  10.  a  river  —  Hebrew^  the 
river,  viz.^  Nile,  daughter  of  Tarshish  —  Tyre  and  its  inhabitants 
(ch.  I.  8),  about  henceforth,  owing  to  the  ruin  of  Tyre,  to  become 
inhabitants  of  its  colony,  Tartessus  ;  they  would  pour  forth  from 
Tyre,  as  waters  flow  on  when  the  barriers  are  removed.  [LowTH.] 
Rather,  Tarshish,  or  Tartessus  and  its  inhabitants,  as  the  phrase 
usually  means  ;  they  had  been  kept  in  hard  bondage,  working  in 
silver  and  lead  mines  near  Tarshish,  by  the  parent  city  (Ezekiel,  26. 
17) ;  but  now  the  bo?id  of  restraint  (for  so  "  strength,"  Margin,  girdle, 
i.e.,  bond.  Psalm  2.  3,  ought  to  be  translated)  is  removed,  since  Tyre 
is  no  more.  ii.  He  —  Jehovah,  kingdoms  —  the  Phoenician  cities 
and  colonies,  the  merchant  city — rather,  Canaan,  meaning  the 
North  of  it,  viz.,  Phoenicia.     On  their  coins,  they  call  their  country 

Canaan.    12.  He — God.    rojoice  —  riotously  (v.  7).    Oppressed — 

"deflowered:"  laying  aside  the  figure  taken  by  storm:  the  Arabs 
compare  a  city  never  taken  to  an  undefiled  vii^in  (cf.  Nahum,  3.  5, 
etc.).     daughter  of  Zidon  —  Tyre  :  or  else,  sons  of  Zidon,  i.e.,  the 
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whole  land  and  people  of  Phoenicia  (NoU^  v.  2).  [Maurer.]  Chittin 
—  Citium  in  Cyprus  (v.  i).  there  al80  ...  HO  rest  —  Thy  colonies, 
having  been  harshly  treated  by  thee,  will  now  repay  thee  in  kind 
(A^9/^,  V  10).  But  ViTRiNGA  refers  it  to  the  calamities  which  befel 
the  Tynans  in  their  settlements  subsequently,  viz..  Sicily.  Corcyra, 
Carthi^ge,  and  Spain,  all  flowing  from  the  original  curse  of  Noah 
against  the  posterity  of  Canaan  (Genesis,  9.  25-27).  13.  Behoid  — 
Calling  attention  to  the  fact  s(j  humiliating  to  Tyre,  that  a  people  of 
yesterday,  like  the  Chaldees,  should  destroy  the  most  ancient  of  cities» 
Tyre.  WU  not  —  had  no  existence  as  a  recognized  nation;  the 
Chaldees  were  previously  but  a  rude,  predatory  people  (Job,  I.  17). 
Aseyrfan  founded  it — The  Chaldees  ("them  that  dwell  in  the  wilder- 
ness**)  lived  a  nomadic  live  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia  originally 
(Arphaxad  in  Genesis,  10.  22,  refers  (o  such  a  region  of  Assyria  near 
Armenia),  North  and  East  of  Assyria  proper.  Some  may  have  set- 
tled in  Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia  very  early,  and  given  origin  to 
the  astrologers  called  Chaldees  in  l.»ter  times,  cut  most  of  the  people 
had  been  transferred  only  a  little  before  the  time  of  this  prophecy 
from  their  original  seats  in  the  North  to  Mesopotamia,  and  soon  after- 
wards to  South  Babylonia.  **  Founded  it,"  means  **  assigned  ii  (the 
land)  to  them  who  had  (heretofore)  dwelt  in  the  wilderness  '*  as  a 
permanent  settlement  (so  in  Psalm  104.  8).  [Maurer.]  It  was  the 
Assyrian  policv  to  infuse  into  their  own  population  of  the  plain  the 
fresh  blood  of  hardy  mountaineers,  for  the  sake  of  recruitmg  their 
armies.  Ultimately  the  Chaldees,  by  their  powerful  priest-caste, 
gained  the  supremacy,  and  established  the  later  or  Chaldean  empire. 
Horsley  refers  it  to  Tyre,  founded  by  an  Assyrian  race.  tOWerS 
thereof — w«.,  of  Babylon,  whose  towers,  Herodotus  says,  were 
"  set  up  ••  by  the  Assyrians.  [Barnes.]  Rather.  '*  The  Chaldees  set 
up  their  siege-iawers  against  Tjrre,  made  for  th«  attack  of  high  walls, 
from  which  the  besiegers  hurled  missiles,  as  depicted  in  the  Assyrian 
sculptures.  [G.  V.  Smith.]  raised  lip  —  rather,  " They  lay  bare" 
ws.,  the  foundations  of  ^  (Tyre's)  palaces^  i.e.,  utterly  overthrow 
them  (Psalm  137.  7).  14,  Strength  —  stronghold  (cf.  Ezekiel,  26.  15- 
18).     15.  forgotten  —  Having  lost  its  former  renown.  Tyre  shall  be  in 

obscurity,    seventy  years — (so  Jeremiah,  25.  II,  12;  29.  10).  days 

of  one  king — iV.,  a  dynasty.  The  Babylonian  monarchy  lasted 
properly  but  seventy  years.  From  the  first  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar  to 
the  taking  of  Babylon,  by  Cyrus,  was  seventy  years  ;  then  the  subjected 
nations  would  be  restored  to  liberty.  Tyre  was  taken  in  the  middle  of 
that  period,  but  it  is  classed  in  common  with  the  rest,  some  conquered 
sooner  and  others  later,  all  however  alike  about  to  be  delivered  at  the 
end  of  the  period.  So  "king"  is  used  for  dynasty  (Daniel,  7. 
17  ;  8.  20)  ;  Nebuchadnezzar,  his  son  Evil-merodach,  and  his  grand- 
son, Belshazzar,  formed  the  whole  dynasty  (Teremiah,  25.  Ii,  12  ;  27. 
7 ;  29. 10).  shall  Tyre  sing  as  .  .  .  harlot  — It  shall  be  to  Tyre  as 
the  song  of  the  harlot,  viz.^  a  harlot  that  has  been  forgotten,  but  who 
attracts  notice  again  by  her  song.  Large  marts  of  commerce  are  often 
compared  to  hanots  seeking  manv  lovers,  fV.,  they  court  merchants  of 
all  nations,  and  admit  any  one  for  the  sake  of  gain  (Nahum,  3.  4 ; 
Revelation,  18.  3).    Covetousness  is  closely  akin  to  idolatry,  and  licen- 
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ttiousness,  as  the  connection  (Ephesians,  5.  5  ;  Colossians,  3.  5)  proves 
<(cf.  ch.  2.  6-8,  16).  16.  Same  figure  to  express  that  Tyre  would  again 
prosper  and  attract  commercial  intercourse  of  nations  to  her,  and  be 
the  same /c^t'xtfj,  self-indulging  city  as  before.  18.  visit  —  not  in 
wrath  but  mercy,  litre  —  image  from  a  harlot ;  her  gains  by  com- 
merce. After  the  Babylonian  dynasty  was  ended.  Tyre  was  rebuilt  ; 
■also,  again,  after  the  destruction  under  Alexander.  18.  merchandise 
. .  .  holiness  —  Her  trafBc  and  gains  shall  at  last  (long  after  the  restora- 
•tian  mentioned  in  v.  17)  be  consecrated  to  Jehovah.  Jesus  Christ 
visited  the  neighbourhood  of  Tyre  (Matthew,  15.  21) ;  Paul  found 
disciples  there  (Acts,  21.  3-6)  ,  it  early  became  a  Christian  bishopric, 
■but  the  full  evangelisation  of  that  whole  race  of  the  Ethiopians  (ch. 
18),  of  the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians  (ch.  19),  is  yet  to  come  (ch.  60. 
5).  not  treasured  —  but  freely  expended  in  His  service,  them  that 
dwell  before  the  Lord — the  ministers  of  religion.  But  Horslev 
translates^  "them  that  sit  before  Jehovah,"  as  discifles,  durable 
clothing  —  Changes  of  raiment  constituted  much  of  the  wealth  of 
ibrmer  days. 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 

The  Last  Times  of  the  World  in  general,  and  of  Judah  and 
THE  Church  in  particular.  The  four  chaps.,  xxiv. —  xxvii.,  form  one 
continuous  poetical  prophecy :  descriptive  of  the  dispersion  and  succes- 
sive calamities  of  the  Jews  (ch.  24.  1-12) ;  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  by 
the  first  Hebrew  converts  throughout  the  world  (v,  13-16) ;  the  judg- 
ments on  the  adversaries  of  the  church  and  its  final  triumph  (z/.  16-23) ; 
thanksgiving  for  the  overthrow  of  the  apostate  faction  (ch.  25.),  and 
establishment  of  the  righteous  in  lasting  peace  (ch.  s6.) ;  judgment  on 
leviathan  and  entire  purgation  of  the  church  (ch.  27.).  Having  treated 
of  the  sever€U nations  in  particular —  Babylon,  Philistia,  Moao,  Syria, 
Israel,  Egypt,  Edom,  and  Tyre  (the  miniature  representative  of  all. 
as  all  the  kingdoms  flocked  into  it)  —  he  passes  to  the  last  times  of 
4hg  world  at  large  and  of  Judah  the  representative  and  future  head  of 
the  churches. 

Ver.  1-23.  i.  the  earth  —  rather,  the  land  0/ Judah  (so  in  v,  3,  5, 
6  ;  Joel,  I.  2).  The  desolation  under  Nebuchadnezzar  prefigured  that 
under  Titus.  2.  aS  with  .  .  .  people,  SO  witbthe  priest^  All  alike 
shall'  share  the  same  calamity ;  no  favoured  class  shall  escape  (cf. 
Ezekiel,  7.  12,  13;  Hosea,  4.  9;  Revelation,  6.  15I  4.  world  — the 
kingdom  of  Israel ;  as  in  ch.  13.  11,  Babylon,  haughty  —  lit,,  thf 
height  of  the  people  ;  abstract  for  concrete,  i>.,  the  high  people  ;  even 
the  nobles  share  the  general  distress.  5.  earth  —  rather,  the  land. 
defiled  under  .  .  .  Inhabitants  —  viz.,  with  innocent  blood  (Genesis, 
4.  II  ;  Numbers,  35.  33 ;  Psalm  106.  38.  lawS  .  .  .  ordinance  .  .  . 
'everlasting  covenant  —  The  moral  \2iws,  positive  statutes,  and  national 
covenant  designed  to  be  for  ever  between  God  and  them.  6.  earth 
—  the  land.  DUmed  —  viz.,  with  the  consuming  wrath  of  heaven  : 
cither  internally,  as  Job,  30.  30  [Rosenmuller]  ;  or  externally,  the 
jprophet  has  before  his  eyes  the  people  being  consumed  with  the  with- 
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ering  dryness  of  their  doomed  land  (so  Joel,  i.  lo,  12).  [Maurer.} 
7.  nouriietil  —  because  there  are  none  to  drink  it.  [Barnes.} 
'9sSi}\i(cj^  is  become  vapid.  [Horsley.]  languisheth  —  because  there 
are  none  to  cultivate  it  n  >w.  8.  (Revelation,  18.  22^.  9.  with  a. 
song  -^  tiic  usual  accompaniment  of  feasts,  strong  orink  —  {^Note^ 
ch.  5.  11).  •*  Date  wine/  [Horsley.]  bitter — in  consequence  of 
the  national  calamities.  10.  city  Of  COnfllsiOfl  —  rather,  desolation^ 
What  yerusalem  would  be  ;  by  anticipation  it  is  called  so.  Horsley 
translates,,  "The  city  is  broken  down;  it  is  a  ruin."  OilUt  Up  — 
through  fear  ;  or,  rather,  choked  up  by  ruins.  Ii.  crying  fOT  wine  — 
to  drown  their  sorrows  in  drink  (ch.  16.  0)  ;  Joel,  i.  5,  written  about 
the  same  time,  resembles  this.     12.  with  Oeotriiction  —  rather,  crash. 

[Gesenius.]  "With  a  great  tumult  the  gate  is  battered  down. 
Horsley.]  13.  the  land  — Judea.  Put  the  comma  after  "  land,**^ 
not  after  "  people."  "  There  shall  be  among  the  people  (a  remnant 
left)  as  the  shaking  (the  after-picking)  of  an  olive  tree  ;"  as  in  gather- 
ing olives,  a  few  remain  on  the  highest  boughs  (ch.  17.  5,  6).  14. 
Imv  —  Those  who  are  left :  the  remnant,  sing  for  the  majesty  Of 
the  Lord  —  sine  a  thanksgiving  for  the  goodness  of  the  Lord,  who 
has  so  mercifully  preserved  them.  fhHn  the  SOa  —  from  the  distant 
lands  beyond  the  sea,  whither  they  have  escaped.  15.  inthoflres  — 
ViTRlNCA  translates^  "  in  the  caves."  Could  it  mean  the  fires  of  afflic- 
tion (i  Peter  i.  7)?  They  were  exiles  at  the  time.  The  fires  only 
loose  the  carnal  bonds  off  the  soul,  without  injuring  a  hair,  as  in  the 
case  of  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Aberl-nego.  Lowth  reads  in  the 
islands  (Ezekiel,  26.  18).  Rather  trantlite  for  "  fires,"  "  in  the  re- 
gions of  morning  ligjht,"  t.^.,  Ihe  East,  in  antithesis  to  the  "  isles  of  the 
sea,  t>.,  the  West.  [Maurer.]  WTieresoever  ye  be  scattered.  East 
or  West,  still  glorify  the  Lord  (Malachi,  I.  ii).  16.  Songs  to  God 
come  in  together  to  Palestine  from  distant  lands,  as  a  erand  chorus. 
glory  to  fte  righteous  — the  burden  of  the  songs  (ch.  26.  2,  7). 
Amidst  exile,  the  loss  of  their  temple,  and  all  that  is  dear  to  man, 
their  confidence  in  God  is  unshaken.  These  songs  recall  the  joy  of 
other  times,  and  draw  from  Jerusalem  in  her  present  calamities,  the 
cry,  "  My  leanness."  Horsley  translates,  "  glory  to  the  Just  One :" 
then  My  leanness  expresses  his  sense  of  man's  corruption,  which  led  the 
Jews,  "  the  treacherous  dealers  "  (Jeremiah,  5.  ii),  to  crucify  the  Just 
One  ;  and  his  deficiency  of  righteousness  which  made  him  need  to  be 
clothed  with  the  righteousness  of  the  Just  One  (Psalm  106.  15). 
treachorOM  dealers — the  forei|;n  nations  that  oppress  Jerusalem  and 
overcame  it  by  stratagem  (so  m  ch.  21.  2J.  [Barnes.]  17.  This 
verse  explains  the  wretchedness  spoken  of  in  v.  16.  Jeremiah  (48. 
43,  44)  uses  the  same  words.  They  are  proverbial ;  z/.  18  expressing 
that  the  inhabitants  were  nowhere  safe  ;  if  they  escaped  one  danger, 
they  fell  into  another  and  worse,  on  the  opposite  side  (Amos,  5.  19). 
"  Fear  "  is  the  term  applied  to  the  cords  with  feathers  of  all  colours, 
which,  when  fluttered  in  the  air,  scare  beasts  into  the  pit-fall,  or  birds 
into  the  snare.  Horsley  makes  the  connection.  Indignant  of  the 
treatment  which  the  Just  One  received,  the  prophet  mreatens  the 
guilty  land  with  instant  vengeance.  18.  noiSO  Of  .  .  .  fMir — the 
shout  designtd  to  rouse  the  game  and  drive  it  into  the  pit-fall,     win- 
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dOW8  .  .  .  open  —  taken  from  the  account  of  the  deluge  (Genesis,  7. 
11):  the  flood  gates.  So  the  final  judgments  of  fire  on  the  apostate 
world  are  compared  to  ths  deluge  (2  Peter,  3.  5-7).  19.  earth  —  the 
land:  image  from  an  earthquake.  20.  removed  like  a  COttage  — 
{Notey  ch.  I.  8).  Here,  a  hanging  couch^  suspended  from  the  trees  by 
cords,  such  as  Niebuhr  describes  the  Arab  keepers  of  lands  as  having, 
to  enable  them  to  keep  watch,  and  at  the  same  time  be  secure  from 
wild  beasts.  Translate^  **  Shall  wave  to  and  fro  like  a  hammock  '* 
swung  about  bv  the  wind,  heavy  upon  it  —  like  an  overwhelming 
burden,  not  riSO  again  —  not  meaning,  that  it  never  would  rise  (v. 
23),  but  in  those  convulsions  it  would  not  rise,  it  would  surely  fall. 
31.  llOSt  of  .  .  .  high  ones  —  the  heavenly  host,  t.^.,  either  the  visible 
host  of  heaveti  (the  present  economy  of  nature,  affected  by  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  the  objects  of  idolatry,  being  abolished,  ch.  65.  17  ; 
infx  19,  simultaneously  with  the  corrupt  polity  of  men)  ;  or,  rather, 
the  invisible  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  as  the  antithesis  to 
'*  kings  of  the  earth  "  shows.  Angels,  moreover,  preside  as  it  were 
over  kingdoms  of  the  world  (Daniel,  10.  13,  20, 21).  22.  in  the  pit 
—  nXYittt  for  the  pit,  [Horsley.]  "  In  ^<&  dungeon*'  [Maurkr.] 
Image  from  captives  thrust  together  into  a  dungeon,  prison  — f ./.,  as 
in  a  prison.  Inis  sheds  light  on  the  disputed  passage,  I  Peter,  3.  19, 
where  also  the  prison  is  fig»  The  "  shutting  up  *  of  the  Jews  in 
Jerusalem  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  again  under  Titus,  was  to  be 
followed  by  a  visitation  of  mercy  "  after  many  days  "  —  seventy  years 
in  the  case  of  the  former —  the  time  is  not  vet  elapsed  in  the  case  of 
the  latter.  Horsley  takes  "  visited  "  in  a  bad  sense,  vt's.,  in  wrath^ 
as  in  ch.  26.  13  ;  cf.  ch.  29.  6  ;  the  punishment  being  the  heavier  in 
the  fact  of  the  delay.  Probably  a  double  visitation  is  intended,  deliv- 
erance to  the  elect,  wrath  to  hardened  unbelievers  ;  as  v,  23  plainly 
contemplates  judgments  on  proud  sinners  symbolised  by  the  "sun  ' 
and  "moon,"  23.  Qeremian,  3.  17).  Still  future:  of  which  Jesus* 
triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem  amidst  hosannas  was  a  pledge,  hls 
ancients  —  the  elders  of  His  people ;  or  in  general.  His  ancient  peo- 
ple, the  Jews.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  world-kingdoms,  Jehovah's 
shall  be  set  up  with  a  splendour  exceeding  the  light  of  the  sun  and 
mooQ  under  the  previous  order  of  things  (ch.  60.  19,  20). 
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Ver.  i-12.  Continuation  of  Chap;  xxiv.  Thanksgiving  for 
THE  Overthrow  qf  the  Apostate  Faction,  and  the  Setting  Up 
OF  Jehovah's  Throne  on  Zion.  The  restoration  from  Babylon,  and 
re-establishment  of  the  theocracy,  was  a  ^pe  and  pledge  of  this.     i. 

wonderfui— (ch.  9. 6).  couneeie  of  old  —  (ch.  42.  9 ;  46. 10):  pur- 
poses planned  long  ago :  here,  as  to  the  deliverance  of  His  people. 
Truth  —  Hebrew,  Amen:  covenant-keeping,  faithful  to  promises :  the 
peculiar  characteristic  of  Jesus  (Revelation,  3. 14).  2.  a  city  .  .  .  heap 
—  Babylon,  type  of  the  city  of  antichrist,  to  be  destroyed  in  the  last 
days  (cf.  Jeremiah,  51.  37,  with  Revelation,  18.,  followed,  as  here,  by 
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tbe  aonf  of  the  saints'  thanksgivinff  in  Revelation,  19).  "  Heaps"  is 
asraphic  picture  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  as  they  now  are.  palace 
—Babvlon  regardeii,  on  account  of  its  splcDdour.  as  a  vast  palace. 
But  IffAURKR  traiuiatesy  a  citadel,  of  strangers— foreigners,  whose 
capital  pre-eminently  Babylon  was,  the  metropolis  of  the  pagan 
world.  ** Aliens  from  the  commohwealth  of  Israel,  strangen  from 
the  covenant  of  promise**  (ch.  29.  5;  Ephesians,  2.  12 ;  see  in  contrast 
Joel,  3.  17).  Mver  be  built— ^h.  18.  19,  20.  etc).  8.  strong  people 
—This  cannot  apply  to  the  Jews ;  but  other  nations  on  which 
Babylon  had  exercised  its  craelty  (ch.  14. 12)  shall  worship  Jehovah 
awed  by  the  Judgment  inflicted  on  Babylon  (ch.  28, 18).  clbf— not 
Babylon,  wmch  shall  then  be  destroyed,  but  collectively  for  the 
eUieiot  the  surrounding  nations.  4.  the  poor .  . .  needy— the  Jews, 
tziles  from  their  conntoy  (ch.  26.  6  ;  41.  17.)  beat— calamity  (ch. 
i  6 ;  82.  2);  Matt — i. «.,  wrath,  etomi  —a  temput  of  rain^  a  win- 
ter flood,  rushing  against  and  overthrowing  the  wsil  of  a  house. 
I.  TrandaU.  *'As  the  heat  in  a  dry  land  [is  brought  down  by  the 
jhadow  of  a  elouiL  so]  thou  shalt  bring  down  the  tumult  [the  shout 
of  ^omph  over  their  enemies]  of  strangers  (foreigners) ;  and  as 
the  best  br  the  shadow  of  the  cloud  [is  brought  lowj  so  the  branch 
(the  oUspnng)  of  the  tenrible  ones  shall  be  brought  low.**  Pabk- 
HUBT  Ihwit/gfetthe  Eebrmo  f  or  **branch,'*  the  exulting  sona.  Jeromb 
tranelmtee  the  last  clause,  *'And  when  the  heat  bums  onder  acloud 
thoQ  Shalt  make  the  branch  of  the  terrible  ones  to  wither  :"  the 
branch  withering  even  under  the  f^endly  shade  of  a  cloud  tvpifies 
the  wicked  brought  to  ruin,  not  for  want  of  natural  means  oi  pros- 

Strity,  but  by  the  immediate  act  of  GKhL  6.  In  thle  mountain  — 
on:  Messiah's  kingdom  was  to  begin,  and  is  to  have  its  central 
seat  hereafter  at  Jerusalem  as  the  common  country  of  *'all  nations'* 
(eh.  2.  2,  etc)  all  people  —  (ch.  56.  7;  Daniel,  7.  14;  Luke,  2. 10). 
ftast— image  of  felicity  (Psalm  22.  26,  27:  Mattthew,  8. 11 :  Luke, 
14. 15  ;  Revelation,  19.  9;  Psalm  86.  8;  87).  fat  things— delicacies; 
the  rich  mercies  of  God  in  Christ  (ch.  55. 2;  Jeremiah,  81.  14;  Job, 
86.  16).  wines  on  the  leee^wiae  which  has  been  long  kept  on  the 
*ee8;t.  «.,  the  oldest  and  most  jronerous  wine  (Jeremiah,  48.  11). 
marrow— the  choicest  dainties  (PMilm  63. 5).  well  refined— cleared 
of  all  dregs.  7.  faoe  of . .  .  covering— image  from  mourning,  in 
which  it  was  usual  to  eover  the  face  with  a  veil,  (2.  Samuel,  15. 
SO).  "  Face  of  covering,"  i  a,  the  covering  iteeff:  as  Job  41.  18, 
^  the  face  of  his  garment,**  the  garment  itself.  The  covering  or 
veil  is  the  mist  of  ignorance  as  to  a  future  state,  and  the  wav  to 
eternal  life,  which  enveloped  the  nations  (Ephesians,  4  18)  and  the 
unbelieviog  Jew  (2  Corinthians,  8.  15).  The  Jew,  however.  \b  first 
to  be  converted  before  the  conversion  of  ^^all  nations :"  for  it  is  'Hn 
this  n^ountain,**  i?ts  ,  Zion,  that  the  latter  are  to  have  the  veil  taken 
off  (Psakn  102.  18, 15,  16,  21,  22  ;  Romans,  11. 12).  8.  Quoted  in  1 
Corinthians,  15.  54,  in  support  of  the  resurrection,  swallow  up  .  .  . 
In  vietory— completely  and  permanently  '^abolish**  (2  Timothy,  1. 
10: Revelations,  20.  14;  21.  4;  cf.  Genesis,  2.  17;  8.  22).  rebuKe— 
(cf.  Mark,  S.  88;  Hebrews,  11.  26).  9.  **After  death  has  been  swal- 
lowed up  for  ever,  the  people  of  God  who  have  been  delivered  from 
the  hand  of  death,  ihaU  say  to  the  Lord,  Lo,  this  is  our  Qod  whom 
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unbelieyers  Tegarded  as  only  ama».**  [Jsboicb.]  ^The  words  aie 
80  moulded  as  to  point  us  specially  to  the  person  of  the  Son  of  God 
who  '«a«w'  us  ;  as  He  vouchsafed  to  Israel  temporal  saving,  so  to 
His  elect  He  appears  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  eternal  salva 
tion."  [YrmiNGA.]  Ths  Jetos,  however^  have  a  special  share  in  the 
words,  This  is  our  Qod  (NoUj  v.  6).  *'In  day  . . .  glad  . . .  rejoice," 
cf .  Psalm  118.  34,  which  refers  to  the  second  coming  of  Jesus  (dt. 
Psahn,  118.  26  with  Luke,  18.  35).  *'  Waited  "  is  characteristic  of 
God's  people  in  all  ages  (Genesis,  40. 18 ;  Titus,  2.  13).  10.  real— 
a.s  its  iermanent  protector :  on  ''hand"  in  this  sense  cf.  Ezra.  7. 6, 
28.  Moab — whilst  Israel  is  heing  protected  the  foe  is  destroyed  ; 
Moab  is  the  representative  of  all  the  foes  of  God*s  people,  neder 
hin— rather,  in  hit  ownpUu»,  or  couutrv  (Bxodus  10.  28  ;  16.  29). 
fbr  the  dung-hill'  rather,  in  the  teaUr  of  the  dung  heap  in  whicA 
straw  was  trodden  to  make  it  manure  (Psalm  88.  10).  Hobslbit 
translates,  either,  *4n  the  waters  of  Madmenah,'*  9^.,  for  the  mak- 
ing of  bricks;  or,  as  LXX.,  ''as  the  threskina  Jloor  is  trampled  by 
the  eom-drag''  (see  Margin  Micah,  4. 11,  12,  IS).  k9—Mo9ak 
shall  spread  His  hands  to  strike  the  foe  on  this  side  and  on  thal» 
with  as  little  effort  as  a  swimmer  spreads  forth  his  aims  to  deava 
a  passage  through  the  water.  FCalvxh.]  (Zechariah,  6.  8).  Lowth 
takes  ''he"  as  Moab,  who,  in  danger  oi  sinking,  shall  strain  every 
nerve  to  save  himself:  hut  Jehovah  (and  ''he*')  shall  cause  him  to 
sink  ('  'bring  down  the  pride*'  of  Moab,  oh.  16. 6).  wtth  the  ipoUa  of 
hands— 2it.,  the  orafwy-aoquired  spoils  of  his  (Moab*8)  nanda, 
[Babkbs.]  Moab*s  pride,  as  well  as  the  sudden  gripe  of  lus  hands. 
(«ii.,  whereby  he  tries  to  save  himself  from  drowning^  [Lowtk.] 
"Together  with  the  joints  of  his  hands,"  i,  «.,  though  Moab  stmg^ 

S'e  against  Jehovah  hand  and  foot.    [Maxjbbr.]    12.  Ibrtreaa 
e  strongholds  of  Moab,  the  representative  of  the  foes  of  God*f 
ople.    [Barnbs]    Babylon.    [MaubbilI    The  society  of  infl- 
tls  represented  as  a  city  (Revelation,  11.  Cf). 
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Yer.  l-2f .  Conkbctsd  with  CnAPTBita  xxiv.  ahd  xzv.  Soho  or 
Pbaisb  of  Is&abl  AmB  Bbiko  Rbstorbd  to  Thbib  Own  Laitd. 
As  the  overthrow  of  the  apostate  faction  is  described  in  ch.  26» 
so  the  peace  of  the  faithiul  is  here  described  under  the  image 
of  a  well  fortified  city.  1.  strong  oHy-^erusalem,  strong  In 
Jehovah's  protection:  type  of  the  New  Jerusalem  (Psalm  4& 
1-3),  contrasted  with  the  overthrow  of  the  ungodly  foe  («.  4-7, 
1214:  Revelation,  22.  2,  10-12,  etc.).  salvation  ...  walla— <ch. 
60.  18;  Jeremiah,  8.  28;  Zechariah,  2.  6).  Maurbb  translates^ 
*' Jehovah  makes  His  help  serve  as  walls,"  etc.  (ch.  88.  20^ 
21,  etc.)  bulwarka— the  trench  with  the  antemural  earth- 
works exterior  to  the  wall.  2.  Address  of  the  returning  peo- 
ple to  the  gates  of  Jerasalem  (type  of  the  heavenly  city.  Hebrews, 
12.  22);  (Psalm  24.  7,  9;  118.  10).  Antitypically  (Revelation,  22. 
14;  21.  25,  27).  righteous  nation— that  had  not  apostatised  dur- 
ing the  captivity.  Hobslbt  trandaites^  "  The  nation  of  the  Just 
One,"  tk,^  the  Jews.    8.    uImI  . . .  otayod— (Psalm  112.  7,  ^ 
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JesQfl  can  creale  "  perfect  peace  *'  within  thy  mind  though  0tonna 
of  trial  rage  without  (ch.  07.  19;  Mark,  4  99);  as  a  city  kept 
securely  by  a  strong  garrison  within,  though  besieged  without  (so 
Philippians,  4  7\.  ' '  Keep,"  UL^  guard  as  with  a  garrison.  Hors- 
liBT  trandatM  (God's)  worknianship  (the  Hebrew  does  not  probably 
mean  "mind,'^  but  '*a  thing  f<?rmdd/'  Epbesians,  2.  10),  so  con- 
stantly "supported;'*  or  else  "formed  and  supported  (by  thee) 
thou  Shalt  preserve  (it,  vii.,  the  righteous  nation)  in  perpetual 
peace.**  4  LonI  Jehovah— ^^^w,  Jah  JdumiK  The  union  of 
the  two  names  expresses  in  the  highest  degree  Gk>d's  unchanging 
love  and  power  (cf.  Psalm  68.  4).  This  passage,  and  ch.  13.  2; 
Bzodus,  0.  8;  Psalm  88.  18,  are  the  four  in  which  English  Version 
retains  th^  Jbhotah  of  the  original.  Maubbb  iranskUes^  **  For 
Jam  (the  eternal  unchangeable  One,  Exodus,  8.  14),  is  Jbhoyah. 
the  rock  of  ages**  (cf.  ch.  45.  17;  Deuteronomy,  82.  16;  1  S'lmuel 
8. 8).  5.  lofhfOHy— Babylon;  representative  of  the  stronghold  of 
the  foes  of  God's  people  in  all  ages  (ch.  25.  2,  18;  18.  14).  6. 
peer  (ch,  35.  4),  the  once  afflicted  Jewish  captives.  "  Foot  shall 
tread  **  isj^.  for  tmMng  in  the  fall  of  God's  enemies  (Revelation, 
1&  80).  7.  nprlghtnipa— rather,  is  direct,  ^  «.,  is  directed  by  €k>d 
to  a  jKnspercus  issuSf  however  many  be  their  afflictions  in  the 
mean  time  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Jewish  exiles);  the  context 
nqnirea  this  eenae  (Psalm  84  19;  Proverbs,  8. 6:  11.  5)  [Maubbb]  : 
thus  "way**  means  OetPs  dealings  with  As  nghteous  (Psalm  87. 
88).  mm  nprigM— Deuteronomy,  82.  4}.  4oat  weigh— (1  Samuel, 
8. 8;  Proverbs,  5.  81).    Bather,  thau  dost  make  plain  and  letA 

(Maurbr],  removing  all  obstacles  (ch.  40.  8,  4).  8.  way  of  thy 
ifigBeBta-— we  have  waited  for  thy  proceeding  to  punish  the 
enemy  (e.  9,  10).  [Maurjcb.]  Hobslst  translates  9,  7,  ?,  *'The 
path  of  the  Just  One  is  perfectly  even:  an  even  road  thou  wilt  level 
for  the  Just  One,  even  &e path  of  th^  laies,  O  Jehovah.  We  have 
expected  thee.*'  Muae  . . .  renenbranoe— the  manifested  charac- 
ter of  God  by  which  fie  would  be  remembered  (ch.  64  5;  Exodus, 
8.  15)  9.  With  . . .  aoBi .  . .  l-4i^.j  /.  .  .  mvsaul,  in  apposition; 
the  faitliful  Jews  here  speak  indimduaUy.  The  overthrow  of  the 
foe,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  are  to  follow  upon  prayer  on 
the  part  of  the  latter  and  of  all  God's  people  (ch.  62.  1-4,  6,  7; 
P^m  103.  1817).  Ib  the  Bigbt-KPBalm  68. 6;  Song  of  Solomon* 
8. 1).  world  . . .  leara . . .  rigliteoHsneoa  -the  remnant  left  after 
judgments  (Psahn  58.  10,  11;  Zechariah.  14  16).  10.  upright- 
neso — rather,  as  in  e.  7,  prmpenty,  answering  to  *'  favour  "  in  the 
parallelism,  and  in  antithesis  to  *'  judgments  in  the  earth  "  (e.  9); 
where  prosperity  attends  the  wicked  as  well  as  the  just,  '*  he  will 
not  learn  righteousness,**  therefore^ii^^^m^nte  must  be  sent  that  he 
may  **  learn  '*  it.  [IIaiibbb.1  11.  lifted  up~to  punish  the  foes  of 
God's  people.  They  who  will  not  see  shall  be  made  to  "  see  "  to 
their  coei  (ch.  5. 18).  their  envy  at  the  (t'.  e,  thy)  people— Lowth 
translates,  **  They  shall  see  with  confusion  thy  seal  for  thy  people. 
8ro  of  eaenloo— 4.  «.,  tlie  fire  to  which  thine  enemies  are  doomed 
(ch.  9. 18).  12.  peaeo— God's  favour,  including  all  blessings,  tem- 
poral and  spiritual,  opposed  to  their  previous  trials  (Psalm  188  8). 
18.  other  lordo— temporal;  heathen  kings  (2  Chronicles,  12.  8;  28. 
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0,  6),  Kebuchadnezsar,  etc.  Spiritual  also,  idols  and  lusts 
(RomaDs,  6.  1618).  by  thee  onW-^U  U  due  to  thee  alone,  that  wa 
again  worship  thee  as  our  Lord  fMAUKSR.]  '*  (  We  are)  thine  only, 
we  will  celebrate  thy  name?'  [Horslet.I  The  sanctifying 
effect  of  affliction  (PHalm  71.  14;  119.  67,  71).  14  They— The 
'* other  lords*'  or  tyrants  (e.  18).  shall  not  live— eie..  again, 
deceased — Hebrew,  Rephaira;  powerless,  in  the  land  of  shade* 
(ch.  14.  9,  10).  therefore— <.  e.,  inasmuch  as.  Cf.  "therefore" 
(Genesis,  18.  5;  19.  8).  15.  hast— propherical  preterite  (ch.  9.  8). 
hast  removed  . .  .  far .  .  .  ends  of . .  .  earth— ^rather,  *'Thou  haet 
extended  far  all  the  borders  of  the  land."  [VrrRmoA.]  16.  vlal- 
ted-^ought  poured  out  (Psalm  62.  8,  as  a  yeesel  emptying  oat 
all  its  contents)  prayer — lit.,  a  iohispered  prayer,  Ifor^n,  a  secrel 
sighing  to  God  for  help  (cf.  Jeremiah,  18. 17;  Deuteronomy,  8b 
lo).  17.  An  image  of  anguish  accompanied  with  expectation,  to 
be  followed  by  Joy  that  will  cause  the  anguish  utterly  to  be  foigot- 
ten.  Zion  looking  for  dellyerance,  seemingly  In  yain,  but  reaUv 
about  to  be  gloriously  sayed  (Micah.  4  9,  10-18;  6. 1-8;  John,  1& 
21,  d2).  18.  brought  forth  wind— Miohablis  explains  this  of  the 
disease  called  empneumeOosis,  Rather,  '*  w;Uid  '*  is  a  figure  for 
that  which  proyes  an  abortive  effort.  The  "we"  is  in  antithesia 
to  *'  thy,"  *'my  "  (e.  19),  what  we  yainly  attempt,  Qod  will  accom- 
plish, not  wrought . . .  deliveranoe  » . . .  earth-^Ut,  the  land 
<  Judea)  is  not  made  seourUy,  i,  e. ,  is  not  become  a  place  of  security 
from  our  enemies,  nor .  .  .  world  . .  .  fkllen— the  "world"  at 
large  is  in  antithesis  to  "the  eivth,"  i,  «.,  Judea,  The  world  at 
enmity  with  the  city  of  G^d  has  not  been  subdued.  But  Maubbe 
explains  "  fallen,*^  according  to  Araibio  idiom,  of  the  bkih  of  a 
child,  \rhich  is  said  \jofaU  when  being  bom;  "inhabitants  of  the 
world  (Israel^  ch.  24.  4;  not  the  world  in  general)  are  not  yet 
born;"  t.  A,  the  country  as  yet  lies  desolate,  and  is  not  yet  popu- 
lated. 19.  In  antithesis  toe.  14,  "They(braers  foes) shall  not 
liye;"  "  thy  (Jehoyah's)  dead  men  (the  Jews)  shall  liye,*'  i.  «.,  pri- 
marily be  restored  spiritually  (ch.  54. 1-8),  eimly  and  naiionaUy  {v, 
15);  whereas  thy  foes  shall  not;  ultimately,  and  in  the  fuuest 
scope  of  the  prophecy,  restored  to  life  literally  (Bsekiel,  87.  1-14; 
Daniel,  12.  2).  together  with  ny  dead  body— rather,  my  dead  body^ 
or  bodies  (the  Jewish  nation  personified,  which  had  been  spiritu- 
ally and  clyilly  dead;  or  the  nation  as  a  parent,  speaking  of  the 
bodies  of  her  chUdren  indiyidually,  Note,  e.  9,  "  I."  "  My '^r^Jeho- 
yah*s  "^ead**  and  "my  dead**  are  one  and  the  same.  [Hobs- 
LBY.l  Howcyer,  as  Jesus  is  the  antitype  of  Israel  (Matthew,  2. 
15),  jBhtglish  Version  giyes  a  true  sense,  and  one  ultimately  con- 
templated in  the  prophecy :  Chrisfs  dead  body  being  raised  again 
is  the  source  of  Jehoyah*s  people  {all,  and  especially  belieyers, 
the  spiritual  Israelites)  also  being  raided  (1  Corinthians,  15. 20-22)» 
awake— (Ephesians,  5.  14),  spiritually,  in  dust— prostrate  and 
dead,  spiritually  and  nationally;  also  literally  (ch.  25.  12;  47.  1). 
dew — which  falls  copiously  in  the  Enst  and  supplies  somewhat  the 
want  of  rain  THosea,  14.  5).  oast  out .  .  .  deao— ^.  «.,  shall  bring 
them  forth  to  life  again.  20.  enter  . . .  chambera— when  God  ia 
about  to  take  vengeance  on  the  ungodly,  the  saints  shall  be  shut  In 
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bj  Him  in  a  place  of  safety,  as  Noah  and  his  fttmily  were  in  the 
days  of  the  flood  (Genesis,  7. 16),  and  as  Israel  was  commanded  not 
to  go  oat  of  doors  on  the  night  o^  the  slaying  of  the  Egyptian  first- 
bom  (Exodus,  12.  23, 28;  Psalm  81.  20;  88. 8).  The  saints  are  calmly 
and  confidently  to  await  the  issue  (Exodus,  14. 13, 14).  21.  (Micah, 
L  3;  Jude,  14).  discloae . . .  blood-KGenesis.  4.  10,  11;  Job,  16. 
18;  Ezekiel,  24.  7,  8).  All  the  innocent  blood  shed,  and  all  other 
wrongs  done,  so  long  with  seemingly  impunity,  shall  then  be 
avenged.    (Revelation,  16.  6). 

CHAPTER  XXVIL 

Yer.  1-13.  CoNrmuATioN  of  Chaptbrs  xziv.,  zxt.,  zrvi.  At 
the  time  when  Israel  shall  be  delivered,  and  the  ungodly  nations 
punK«hed,  Ood  shall  punish  also  the  great  .enemy  of  the  church. 
1.  eore— rather,  ^^ord,  wHl-Umpwed.  leviathan  —  ^.,  in  Arabid^ 
the  twisted  animaly  applicable  to  every  neat  tenant  of  the  waters, 
sea  serpents,  cro^iles,  etc  In  Ezekiel,  20.  3  ;  82.  2  ;  Daniel,  7. 
1,  etc  ;  Revelation,  12.  8,  etc,  patentaiei  hottHe  to  Terasl  are  simi- 
larly described  ;  antitypically  and  ultimately  JMan  is  intended 
(Revelation,  20. 10).  plwelnq— rigid.  [Lowth.]  Fl^ng.  [Maurbr 
andLXX.]  Long,  eBtiended,vie.,9A  the  crocodile  whicn  cannot 
nadily  bend  back  its  body.  [HousiOAirr.]  crooked  —  winding. 
dragon  —  Hebrete,  tenin:  the  crocodile  sea  —  the  Euphrates,  or 
the  expansion  of  it  near  Babylon.  2.  In  that  day  when  leviathan 
shall  be  destroyed,  the  vineyard  (Psalm  80.  8),  the  church  of  Qod, 
purged  of  its  blemishes,  shall  be  lnwUfg  in  Qod's  eyes  :  to  bring  out 
this  sense  the  better,  Lowth,  by  changing  a  Hebrew  letter,  reads 
pLeaeaifU,  lovely,  for  "  red  wine.*^  olno  —  a  responeive  song.  [Lowth.] 
anto  her  —  rather,  eoneerning  her  O^ote.  ch.  6. 1) ;  «is.,  the  Jewish 
state  rMAURBH.]  a  lost  aay  fiart  li  — attack  it.  [Maurer] 
Lett  ought  be  wanhngin  her.  [Horblst.]  4  Fury  Is  not  In  me  — 
i,€.,  I  entertain  no  longer  anger  townrde  mp  vine,  who  would  set 
...  la  battle  —  i^.,  would  that  I  had  the  briers,  etc  (the  wicked 
foe ;  ch.  9.  18  ;  10.  17 ;  2  Samuel,  23  0),  before  me  I  *'  I  would  go 
through,"  or  rather,  ** against  them.'*  S.  Or  —  Else:  the  only 
alternative,  if  Israel's  enemies  wish  to  escape  being  **  burnt  to- 
gether.** strength  -—  rather,  the  refuge  which  t afford,  \  M aurer.] 
"  Take  hold,"  refers  to  the  horns  of  the  aliar  which  fugitives  often 
laid  hold  qfaawn  asylum  (1  Etags,  1.  50  ;  2.  28).  Jesus  is  Go(1*s 
"strength**  or  '* refuge"  which  sinners  must  repair  to  and  take 
hold  o^  if  they  are  to  have  *'  peace  "  with  God  (ch.  45  24  ;  Ro- 
nums,  5.  1 ;  Ephesians,  2.  14  ;  cf.  Job,  22. 21.)  6.  He  —  Jehovah. 
Here  the  song  of  the  Lord  as  to  His  vineyard  (e.  2-5)  ends  ;  and 
the  prophet  confirms  the  sentiment  in  the  song,  under  the  same 
image  of  a  viTie  (cf.  Psalm  02.  l8-t5  ;  HoRea,  14.  5, 6).  Israel  .  .  . 
fW  .  .  .  world  —  (Romans,  11. 12).  7.  him  .  .  .  ihoB%  —  /urael^ 
IsraePi  enemiee.  Has  Qod  punished  His  people  as  severely  a<  He 
has  those  enemies  whom  He  employed  to  chastise  Israel  ?  No  I 
Far  from  it.  Israel,  after  trials.  He  will  restore  :  Israel's  rncmies 
He  will  utterly  destroy  at  last,  the  slaughter  of  them  that  are  slala 
^  blai  —  rather,  "  Is  Israel  slain  according  to  the  slaughter  of  ths 
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Msmy^s  9iain  f  **  the  slauffhter  wherewith  the  enemy  \&  slahu  [Mau- 
rbrI.  8.  In  measnre  ^~  x^ot  heyond  measare  ;  in  moderation  (Job. 
dS.  6  ;  Psalm,  6.  1  ;  Jeremiah,  10.  24  ;  80.  11  ;  46.  28).  when  it 
8hooteth  —  imaee  from  the  vine  ;  rather,  passing  from  the  image  to 
the  thing  itself  °*  when  tending  her  away  {viz. ,  Israel  to  exile  ;  ch.  50. 

I,  God  only  putUng  the  adultress  away  when  He  might  justly  have 
put  her  to  death)  thou  didst  punUk  her."  [Geseniub.]  stayeth  — 
rather,  as  Margin^  **  when  He  removeth  it  d^  His  rough  wind  in  the 
day,"  etc.  east  wind  —  especially  violent  in  the  Eust  (Job,  27.  21; 
Jeremiah,  18. 17).  9.  By  this — Exile  of  Israel  (the  "  wnding  away," 
V.  8).  purged  —  expiated.  [Hobslbt.]  all  the  fl'uit  —  this  is  the 
whole  b&nejU  designed  to  be  brought  about  by  the  chastisement, 
namely,  the  removal  of  his  (Israelis)  ftin  {tne.,  object  of  idolatry  ; 
Deuteronomy,  9.  21  ;  Hosea,  10.  8^.  when  he — Jehovah  :  at  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  His  instrument. 
The  Jews  ever  since  have  abhorred  idolatry  (cf.  ch.  17.  8).  not 
Stand  np  —  shall  rise  no  more.  [Hobslbt.]  10.  city  ~  Jenisatem; 
the  beating  asunder  of  whose  altars  and  images  was  mentioned  in 
«.  9  ;  (cf.  ch.  24.  10-12).  calf  feed  —  (ch.  17.  2),  it  shall  be  a  vast 
wild  pasture,  branobss  —  resuming  the  image  of  the  vine  (9.  8, 
0).    fl.  bonghs  .  .  .  broken  off— ^  the  Jews  are  called  (Romans^ 

II.  17, 19,  20).  set  ...  on  firs  — bum  them  as  fuel :  "  women  ^ 
are  specified,  ss  probably  it  was  their  office  to  collect  fuel  and  kin- 
dle the  fire  for  cooking,  no  nndsrstandlng  —  as  to  the  ways  of 
Qod  (Deuteronomy,  82.  28. 29;  Jeremiah,  5.  21;  Hosea,  4.  0).  12. 
Bestoration  of  the  Jews  irom  their  dispersion,  described  under 
the  image  of  fruits  shaken  from  trees  and  collected,  beat  olf — 
as  fruit  Moten  off  a  tree  with  a  stick  (Deuteronomy,  24.  20),  and 
then  gathered,  rl  vor — Euphrates,  stream  of  Eoypt — on  the  con- 
fines of  Palestine  and  Egypt  (Numbers,  84.  5:  Joshua.  15.  4^  471, 
now  Wady  d-Arieeh^  Jehovah's  vineyard,  Israel,  extending  accord- 
ing to  His  puirpso  ^>^™  ^^G  Nile  to  the  Euphrates  (1  Kings,  4.  21, 
24;  Psalm  72.  8).  one  by  one — gathered  most  carefully,  not  merely 
as  a  nation,  but  as  indCviduaii.  18.  great  trumpet  —  image  of  the 
trumpets  blown  on  the  first  day  of  tne  seventh  month  to  summon 
the  people  to  a  holy  convocation  (Leviticus,  28.  24),  Antitypically, 
the  gospel  trumpet  (Revelation,  11. 15;  14.  6)  which  the  Jews  shul 
barken  to  in  the  last  days  (Zechariah,  12.  10;  18. 1).  As  the  Pass- 
over in  the  first  month  answers  to  Christ's  crucifixion,  so  the  day 
of  atonement  and  the  idea  of  "  salvation  "  connected  with  the  feast 
of  the  tabernacles  in  the  same  seventh  montli,  answers  to  the  crown- 
ing of  '*  redemption  "  at  His  second  coming :  therefore  redempUon 
is  put  last  in  1  Corinthians,  1.  80.  Asmrria  ~~  whither  the  ten  tribes 
had  been  carried  :  Babylonia  is  mainly  meant  to  which  Assyria  at 
that  time  belonged  ;  the  two  tribes  were  restored,  and  $ome  of  the 
ten  accompaniM  them.  However,  **  Assyria  "  is  designedly  used 
to  point  utUmaUHy  to  the  future  restoration  of  the  ten^W^y,  never 
yet  accomplished  (Jeremiah.  8.  18).  Egypt— whither  many  had 
fled  at  the  Babylonish  captivity  (Jeremiah,  41. 17, 18).  Cf.  as  to  the 
future  lestoration,  ch.  11.  11,  12,  16;  51.  9-16  ("  Kabab  **  bel«g 
Bgypt^ 
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Ver.  1-29.  Crap8.  xzYin.  ^  xuuil  f onn  almo0t  one  oontinuooi 
prophecy  concerning  the  destruction  of  Ephraim,  the  impiety  and 
foUy  of  Judahy  the  danger  of  their  league  with  E^ypty  and  the 
straits  the^  would  be  reduced  to  by  Assyria  from  which  Jehovah 
would  deliver  them  on  th^ir  turnineto  Him :  ch  28.  refers  to  the 
time  lust  before  the  sixth  year  of  Hezekiah's  reign,  Uie  rest  not 
▼ery  long  before  his  fourteenth  year.  1.  crown  of  pride  —  ffebrwo 
for  ** proudermffiKifthe  drunkards/*  etc.  [IIorslbt  1  tiz. ,  Samaria^ 
the  capita]  of  Ephraim,  or  Israel  "  Drunkard,"  ui.^  {v.  7,  8;  ch. 
5.  I  If  22;  Amos,  4.  1;  6.  1-6)  and  metaphorically,  iikedrunkardi^ 
rushing  on  their  own  destruction,  beauty  .  .  .  flower  —  ''whose 
glorious  beauty  or  ornament  is  a  faded  flower.'*  Carrying  on  the 
image  of  **  drunkards ;  '*  it  was  the  custom  at  feasts  to  wreath  the 
brow  with.;l9t00rt/  so  Samaria,  '*  which  is  (not  as  i^/z^^wA  Version^ 
'which  artf*)  upon  the  head  of  the  fertile  valley/'  i.  0.,  situated 
on  a  hill  surrounded  with  the  rich  valleys  as  a  garland  (1  Kings, 
16.  24);  but  the  garland  is  '*  fading/'  as  garlands  often  do,  because 
Ephraim  is  now  dose  to  ruin  (ci.  ch.  Id.  8):  fulfilled  721  b.c.  (2 
BjngB,  17.  6,  24).  2.  ttroag  oae— the  Assyrian  (ch.  10.  6).  oast 
dowa — ^, ,  Sphraim  («.  1)  and  Samaria,  its  crown,  with  .  .  .  hand 
—  witheiofoii490(ch.8.il).  8.  orown  .  .  .  the  drunkards— rather, 
"the crown  cf  the  drunkards.**  4.  Rather,  ** the  fading  flower, 
their  glorious  beauty  (e.  1),  which  is  on  the  head  of  the  fat  '  fer- 
tOe*  valley,  shall  be  as  the  early  fig.**  [G.  Y.  Smith.  1  Figs 
usually  ripened  in  August;  but  earlier  ones  (Hebr&io^  bikkurtm^ 
Spanish,  ookhore)  in  June,  and  were  regarded  as  a  delicacy  (Jere- 
miah, 24.  2;  Hosea,  9. 10;  Micah,  7.  \),  while  It  It  yet  — » 0. ,  m- 
mseikilrfy,  without  delav;  describing  the  eagemen  of  the  Assyrian 
Shalmaneser,  not  merely  to  conquer,  but  to  destroy  uUeHy  Samaria; 
whereas  other  conquered  cities  were  often  spared.  5-13.  The 
prophet  now  turns  to  Judah;  a  gracious  promise  to  the  remnant 
y*  residue  *');  a  warning  lest  through  like  sins  Judah  should  share 
the  fate  of  Samaria,  orown — in  antithesis  to  the  **  fading  crown  *' 
of  Ephraim  (e  1.  8).  the  residue  —  primarily,  Judah^  in  the  pros- 
perous niffj  of  Hezekiah  (2  Kings,  18.  7),  antitypically,  the  eleoi 
^  Ood  :  as  ne  here  is  called  their  * '  crown  and  diadem,**  so  are  they 
called  Hu  (ch.  82.  8);  a  beautiful  reciprocity.  6.  Jehovah  will  in> 
spire  their  magistrates  with  justice,  and  their  soldiers  wi'h  strength 
of  spirit,  turn  .  .  .  battle  to  .  .  .  gate— The  defenders  of  their 
country  who  not  only  repel  the  foe  from  themselves,  but  drive  him 
to  the  gates  of  his  own  cities  (2  Samuel,  11.  28;  2  Kings,  18.  8). 
7.  Though  Judah  Is  to  survive  the  fall  of  Ephraim,  yet ''  they 
also  **  (the  men  of  Judah)  have  perpetrated  like  sins  to  those  of 
Samana  (ch.  6.  3,  11),  which  must  becha<ttised  by  God.  erred  .  . . 
are  out  of  the  way — ttaggei^  .  .  .  reeL  Repeated,  to  express  the 
frefusnqf  of  the  vice,  priest  .  .  .  prophet— If  the  ministers  of 
religion  sin  so  grievously,  how  much  more  the  other  rulers  (ch.  56. 
10.  12).  vision  —  even  in  that  most  sacred  function  of  the  prophet 
to  declare  God*s  will  revealed  to  them .  J udgment  —  the  priests  had 
ths  administration  of  the  law  committed  to  them  (Deuteronomy^ 
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17.  9;  19.  17).  It  was  against  the  law  for  the  priests  to  take  wine 
before  entering  the  tabernacle  (Leviticus,  10.  0;  Ezekiel,  44.  21). 
9|  10.  Here  the  drunkards  are  Introduced  as  scoffingly  commenting 
on  Isaiah's  warnings:  ^*Whom  wiU  he  (does  Itaiim  presume  to) 
teach  knowledge  f  And  whom  will  He  make  to  understand  instrwy- 
Hon  t  Is  it  those  (i. e, ,  does  he  take  us  to  be)  just  weaned,  etc  ?  For 
(he  is  constantly  repeating,  as  if  to  little  children)  precept  upon 
precept,'*  etc.  line  —  a  riiie  or  law.  [M  aurbr.]  The  repetition  of 
sounds  in  Hdrrew  (ten  lateav,  tmv  lateav,  qav  laqav,  gav  laqav,  ex- 
presses the  scorn  of  the  imitators  of  Isaiah's  speaking  ;  he  spoke 
itammerinff  («,  11).  God's  mode  of  teaching  offends  by  its  simplicity 
the  pride  of  sinners  (2 Kings,  5. 11, 12;  1  Corinthians,  1.  23).  8tam- 
fnerers  as  they  were  by  drunkenness,  and  children  in  knowledge  of 
God,  they  needed  to  be  spoken  to  in  the  language  of  children,  and 
"with  stammering  lips"  (cf.  Matthew,  18.  18).  A  just  and  merci* 
ful  retribution.  11.  For  -—  rather,  JVw/y.  This  Is  /»ztaA'«  reply  to 
the  scoffers:  Your  drunken  questions  shall  be  answered  by  the 
seyere  lessons  from  God  conyeyed  through  the  Assyrians  and  Ba- 
bylonians; the  dialect  of  these,  though  Semitic,  like  the  Hebrew, 
was  so  far  different  as  to  sound  to  the  Jews  like  the  speech  of  stam^ 
fneren  let  ch.  88.  10;  86.  11).  To  them  who  will  not  understand, 
Qod  will  speak  still  more  unintelligibly.  12.  Rather,  **  He  (Jeho- 
vah) who  hath  said  to  them."  this  ...  the  rest— reference  may 
be  primarily  to  **  rest  *'  from  national  warlike  preparations,  the 
Jews  being  at  the  time  "  weary  "  through  yarious  preceding  calam- 
ities as  the  Syro-Israelite  inyasion  (ch.  7.  8;  cf.  ch.  80.  15;  22.  8; 
80.  2;  86. 1;  2  Kings,  18.  8).  But  spiritually,  the  '*Test"  meant  is 
that  to  be  found  in  obeying  those  yery  *'  precepts  "  of  God  (v.  10) 
which  they  jeered  at  (cf.  Jeremiah,  6.  16;  Matthew,  11.  29).  18. 
But  —  rather,  therefore:  tm.  because  "they  would  not  hear"(e, 
12).  that  they  might  go  —  the  deetgiied  result  to  those  who,  from  a 
aefect  of  the  toiU,  so  far  from  profiting  by  God's  mode  of  instruct- 
ing, '*  precept  upon  precept,"  etc.,  made  it  into  a  stumbling-block 
(Hosea,  6.  6;  8.  12;  Matthew,  18  14).  go  and  fall  — ima^  appro- 
priately from  **  drunkards  "  {v.  7, 8,  which  they  were)  who  m  trying 
to  **  go  "  forward  "  fall  backward,"  14.  scornful  —  {NoU,  v.  9, 19). 
15.  said  —  yirtually,  in  your  conduct,  if  no*  in  words,  covenant 
—  there  may  be  a  tacit  reference  to  their  confidence  in  their  **  cove- 
nant "  with  the  Assyrians'  in  the  early-part  of  Hezekiah's  prosper- 
ous reifi^n,  before  that  he  ceased  to  pay  tribute  to  them,  as  if  it 
ensured  J  udah  from  eyil  whateyer  might  befall  the  neighboring 
Ephraim  (v.  1).  ThefuU  meaning  is  shown  by  the  language  ("  coye- 
nant  wit&  death — hell,"  or  eched)  to  apply  to  all  lulled  in  false 
security  spiritually  (Psalm  12.  4;  Ecclesiastes,  8.  8;  Jeremiah,  8. 
11);  thegodly  alone  are  in  coyenant  with  deatb(Job,  5.  28;  Hosea, 
2. 18;  1  Corinthians,  8. 22).  overflowing  scourge  —two  metaphors; 
the  hostile  Assyrian  armies  like  an  oyerwhelming  flood,  pass 
through  —  «».,  through  Judea  on  their  way  to  Egypt,  to  punish  it  as 
the  protector  of  Samaria  (2  Kings,  17.  4).  lies  —  They  did  not  use 
these  worde.bvLt  Isaiah  designates  their  sentiments  by  their  true  name 
(AmoB,  2. 4).  16.  Lit.,  BAjM  me  as  Him  who  haelnid:  «»..  in  my 
diyine  counsels  (Reyelation,  18. 8:  none  saye  I  could  lay  it  (ch.  68 
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0).  stone— iTmim  Okritt:  ffmekiah  [MaurvrI,  or  the  UmpU 
[Ew^ld],  do  not  realise  the  full  significancy  of  tne  language;  but 
only  in  type  point  to  Him,  in  whom  the  prophecy  receives  ita 
ezluinstiye  accomplishment;  whether  Jsaiah  understood  its  ful- 
ness or  not  (1  Peter,  1.  11, 18),  the  Holy  Ghost  plainly  contempla- 
ted its  full  fulfilment  in  Christ  alone;  so  in  ch.  S2.  1;  cf  Genesis, 
48.24;  Psalm  118.  23;  Matthew,  21.  42;  Romans,  10.  11:  Ephe- 
flans,  2.  20.  tried— both  by  the  devil  (Luke,  4  1-13)  and  by  men 
(Luke,  20.  1-88),  and  even  by  God  (Mattbeyr,  27.  46):  a  stone  of 
tested  solidity  to  bear  the  vast  superstructure  of  man's  redemp- 
tion. The  Uitsd  rigMeoH»tie$$  of  Christ  eives  it  peculiar  merit  to 
His  vicarious  sacrifice.  The  connection  wnh  the  context  is,  though 
a  *^  scoui^ge**  shall  visit  Judea  («.  15),  yet  Ck)d*8  gracious  pur- 
pose as  to  the  elect  remnant,  and  His  kingdom  of  which  '*  Zion  ** 
shall  be  the  centre,  shall  not  fail,  because  it  rests  on  Messiah  (Mat> 
thew,  7.  24^  25.  2  Timothy,  2. 19).  preeioue— /it.,  of  preeif^vmie$$  T 
so  in  the  Qredo^  1  Peter  2.  7,  He  i$  preeioueneeB.  oorner-stone— 
(1  Kings,  5.  17;  7.  9;  Job,  88.  6);  the  stone  laid  at  the  comer 
where  two  walls  meet  and  connecting  them :  often  costly,  make 
haste — flee  in  hastv  alarm  ;  butLXx.  have  **  be  ashamed;**  no 
Bomans,  9.  88,  and  1  Peter,  2.  6, '*  be  confounded,"  substantially 
the  same  idea:  be  who  rests  on  Him  shall  not  have  the  shame  of 
disappointment,  nor  flee  in  sudden  panic  (see  ch.  80. 15;  82.  17). 
17.  line — the  measuring  line  of  the  plummet.  Hokslbt  tran^- 
Idles,  *'  I  wHl  appoint  judgment  for  the  rule,  and  justice  for  the 
plummet"  As  the  comer  stone  stands  most  perpendicular  and 
exactly  proportioned:  so  Jehovah,  while  holding  out  grace  to 
believers  in  the  foundation-stone,  will  judge  the  scoffers  (e.  15) 
according  to  the  exact  fueUee  of  the  law  (cf  James,  2. 18).  nail — 
divine  judgments  (ch.  80.  80;  82  19).  18.  disannulled— obliter- 
ated, as  letters  traced  on  a  waxen  tablet  are  obliterated  by  pass- 
ing the  9til/UB  over  it  trodden  down— passing  from  the  metaphor 
in  "  scourge  *'  to  the  thing  meant,  the  army  which  treade  doten  its 
enemies.  19.  From  the  time,  eto.— rather,  '*  As  often  as  it  comes 
over  (i  «.,  passes  through),  it  shall  overtake  you  "FHobslbt]; 
like  a  flood  returning />i»m  tifne  to  time,  frequent  hostile  invasions 
diall  assail  Judah,  after  the  deportation  of  the  ten  tribes,  vex- 
ation .  .  .  hear .  .  .  report— rather,  **It  shall  be  a  terror  even  to 
hear  the  mere  report  of  it.*'  [Mauber.]  (1  Samuel,  8.  11).  But 
O.  y.  Smith  '*  Hard  treatment  (Horslet,  diepernon)  only  shall 
make  you  to  understand  instruction ;"  they  scorned  at  the  simple 
way  in  which  the  prophet  offered  it  (e  9),  therefore,  they  must  be 
tatfght  bv  the  severe  teachings  of  adversity.  20.  Proverbial,  for 
thev  shaU  find  all  their  sources  of  confidence  fail  them :  all  shall 
be  nopelees  perplexity  in  their  affairs.  21.  Perazim^In  the  valley 
of  Bephaim  (2  Samuel,  5.  18,  20;  1  Chronicles,  14.  11),  there 
Jehovah,  by  David,  broke  forth  as  waters  do,  and  made  a  breach 
among  the  Philistines.  David's  enemies,  as  Pereunm  means: 
expreSsing  a  sudden  and  complete  overthrow.  GIbeon— (1  Chron* 
icles,  14.  16;  2  Samuel,  5.  25;  Margin).  Not  Joshua's  victory 
(Joshua,  10.  10).  strange— as  being  a^inst  His  own  people: 
judgment  is  not  what  God  deli/irhts  in,  it  is  though  necessary,  yet 
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stranffe  to  Wm  (Lamentations,  8. 88).  work— pnniahing  the  guilty 
(ch  10.  12).  28.  Miokers— a  sin  which  they  had  committed  («. 
9.  10).  banda— their  Aai^iian  bondage  (ch.  10.  27);  Jadah  was 
then  tributary  to  Assyria;  or,  "lest  your  punishment  be  made 
still  more  severe  "  (ch.  24  ^).  oonaumption — destructiou  (ch.  10. 
22.  28;  Daniel,  9.  27).  23.  Calling  attention  to  the  following 
illustration  from  husbaudry  (Psalm  49.  1,  2).  As  the  husband- 
man does  his  different  kinds  of  work,  each  in  its  tight  time  and 
due  proportion^  so  God  adapts  His  measures  to  the  varying  exi- 
gencies of  the  several  cases:  now  mercy,  now  Judgments;  now 
punishing  sooner,  now  later  (an  answer  to  the  scoff  that  his  judg- 
ments, being  put  off  so  long,  would  never  come  at  all,  ch.  6. 19) : 
His  object  l^ing  not  todeetroif  His  people  any  more  than  the  far- 
mer's object  in  threshinff  is  to  destroy  his  crop;  this  vindicates 
God*s  ** strange  work"  {v,  21)  in  punishing  His  people.  Cf.  the 
same  image,  Jeremiah,  24.  6;  Hosea,  2.  28;  Matthew.  8. 12.  24. 
all  day—emphatic;  he  is  not  ahoayi  plowing:  he  also  **sows,*' 
and  that,  too,  in  accordance  with  sure  rules  («.  25).  doth  he  open 
— supply  aiwayt.  Is  he  always  harrowing  t  25.  face— the  nur- 
faee  of  the  ground:  ''made  plain,"  or  level,  by  harrowing, 
fitohes— mther,  dUl^  or  fennel,  Nigella  Bomana,  with  black  seed, 
easily  beaten  out,  used  as  a  condmient  and  medicine  in  the  East. 
So  the  LXX.,  *'  cummin,"  was  used  in  the  same  way.  oast  in . . . 
INinoipal  wheat— rather,  plant  the  wheat  in  rowe  (for  wheat  was 
thougnt  to  yield  the  largest  crop  by  being  planted  sparingly; 
Pldtt,  H.  ^.  18.  21);  [Maukbr]:  ''sow  the  wheat  regularly** 
(HobslktI.  But  Gesenius,  like  BngHeh  Vereion,  **fat,"  or 
''principal,"  i.  «.,  exoeUewt  wheal,  appointed  barley— rather, 
"Wley  in  its  appointed  place."  [Mauiubr.]  in  their  place— 
rather,  "in  its  (the  field's)  border."  rMAURER.]  26.  to  diaoro- 
tion— in  the  due  rules  of  husbandry:  God  first  taught  it  to  man 
{Genesis,  8.  28).  27.  The  husbandman  uses  the  same  discretion 
in  threshing.  The  dill  ("fitches")  and  cummin,  leguminous  and 
tender  grains  are  beaten  out,  not  as  wheat,  etc.,  with  the  heavy 
corn-drag (" threshing  instrument"),  but  with  "a  staff;"  heayy 
instnmients  would  crush  and  injure  the  seed,  oart  wheel — ^two 
iron  wheels  armed  with  iron  teeth  like  a  saw,  joined  together  by 
a  wooden  axle.  The  "com-dra^"  was  made  of  three  or  four 
wooden  cylinders,  armed  with  iron  teeth  or  flint  stones  fixed 
underneath,  and  joined  like  a  sledge.  Both  instruments  cut  the 
straw  for  fodder  as  well  as  separated  the  corn.  atafT— used  also 
where  they  had  but  a  small  quantity  of  earn:  the  fail  (Buth,  2. 
17).  28.  Broad-oorn — Com  of  which  bread  is  made,  bruised^ 
ihreehed  with  the  com  drag  (as  contrasted  with  dill  and  cummin, 
"  beaten  with  the  staff  "),  or  "  trodden  out"  by  the  hoofs  of  cat- 
tle driven  over  it  on  the  threshing-floor  [G.  Y.  Smith]  (Deuteron- 
omy, 25.  4;  Micah,  4.  18).  beoauso- rather,  but  [HobslbtI; 
though  the  com  is  threshed  with  the  heavy  instrument,  yet  he  will 
not  always  be  thus  threshing  it.  break  n— "  drive  over  it  (con- 
tinually) the  wheel."  [Maubbr.]  cart— threshing  drag,  horse- 
men—rather, horeea:  used  to  tread  out  com.  20.  Thla  aloo— The 
ekill  wherewith  a  husbandman  duly  adjusts  his  modes  of  tliresh- 
Ing  is  given  by  God,  aa  well  aa  the  akill(o.  86)  wherewith  he  tilla 
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and  tows  (•.  84.  20).  Therefore  He  must  also  be  able  to  adapt 
His  modes  of  treatment  to  the  sereral  moral  needs  of  His  crea- 
tures.— His  ol^ect  in  sending  tiriltniUaion  (derived  from  the  Latin 
tri&tfZicM,  a  threshing  instroment,  Lake,  dS.  8t;  Romans,  5.  8),  is 
to  sever  the  moral  chaff  from  the  wheat,  not  to  crush  utterly; 
**Hi8  judgments  are  usuaUy  in  the  line  of  our  offences ;  by  the 
nature  of  the  judgment,  we  may  usually  asoertain  the  nature  of 
the  Bin.'*    PBabbbs.] 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Ver.  l-24w  OQicnre  Ivyabioh  ov  Jkbusalbm  :  its  vailubb  :  Uh- 
HEiiiKF  ov  TKB  Jkws.  This  chapter  opens  the  series  of  propheoiea 
as  to  Uie  invasion  of  Jndea  under  Sennacherib,  and  its  deliveranoe. 
1.  Ariel  ^JtruioUm;  Ariel  means  Lion  of  Qod^  is,,  city  renderad 
Iv  GKxl  Invincible:  the  lion  is  emblem  of  a  mighty  hero  (2  Samuel, 
n.  20).  Otherwise,  Hearth  of  Qod,  i,e.,  place  where  the  altar-flre 
continually  bums  to  God  (ch.  81. 9;  Ezekiel.  48.  15,  18).  add  .  .  . 
year  to  year — ironicall  v ;  suffer  one  year  after  another  to  glide  on 
in  the  round  of  formal  heartless  **  sacrifices.'*  Rather,  **  add  yet 
another  year  **  to  the  one  just  closed.  [Maurbb.]  Let  a  year  elapse 
and  a  little  more  (ch.  82. 10;  Marffin),  Let . .  .  liiH  saorMoee— 
nther, ''  let  the  beasts  (of  another  year)  go  round  "  [Maurbb]  :  i,€. ,. 
after  the  completion  of  a  year ' '  I  will  distress  ArieL^'  Yet  —  rather, 
Thsn.  heaviness . . .  sorrow  —  rather,  preserving  the  Bsbr&w  paro- 
nomasia, groaning  and  moaning,  as  Ariel — either,  '*  the  city  shaO; 
be  as  a  lionqf  CM,"^  i.0.,  it  shut  emerge  from  its  dangers  un van- 
quished; or,  *'  it  shall  be  as  the  aUarofhirntofferingt^^coii%nmijig 
with  fire  the  besiegers  (e.  6;  ch.  80.80;  81.9;  Leviticus,  10.  2);  or 
best,  as  the  next  verse  continues  the  throat,  and  the  promise  of 
ddkoranoo  does  not  come  tiU  e.  6,  '*  it  shall  be  like  a  hearth  of 
burning,"  is.,  a  scene  of  devastation  by  fire.  [G.  Y.  SmtthJ  The 
prophecy,  probably,  contemi>late8  ultimately,  besides  the  affuction 
and  deli verance  in  Bennacherib^s  time,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
by  Rome,  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  their  restoration,  the  destruc- 
tion of  tihe  enemies  that  besieeethe  city  (Zecbariah,  14.  2),  and  the 
final  glory  of  Israel  (e.  17>2i).  8.  I  —  Jehovah,  acting  through 
the  AsETfTian,  etc  His  instruments  (ch.  10.  5).  jnoaat  —  an  artifi- 
cial mm^nJ  formed  

s<B. ,  of  warriors, 
under  Sennacherib, 
fbrts — siege  towers  (Deuteronomy,  20.  20).  4.  Jerusalem'  shall  be 
as  a  captive,  humbled  to  the  dust.  Her  voice  shall  come  from  the 
earth  as  that  of  the  9]firU<harmor$  or  necromancers  (ch.  8. 19),  faint 
and  shrill,  as  the  voice  of  the  dead  was  supposed  to  be:  ventrilo- 
quism was  doubtless  the  trick  caused  to  make  the  voice  appear  to- 
come  from  the  earth  (ch.  19.  8).  An  appropriate  retribution  that 
Jerusalem,  which  consulted  necromancers,  should  be  made  like 
them  t  6.  Moreover —  rather.  Tot:  yet  in  this  extremity  help  shall 
come,  and  the  enemy  be  scattered,  strangers  —  foreign  enemies, 
invaders  (ch.  25.  2).  It  shall  Jie  —  e<ir.,  the  destruction  oithe  enemy. 
at  aa  Instant —  in  a  moment  (ch.  80. 18).  6.  Thou — The  Assvrian 
army.  thuMler,  etc.  —  not  Ut.,  in  the  case  of  the  Assyrians  (oh.  87. 
I  M);  biUji^.,for  an  awful  Judgment  (ch.  80. 80;  28. 17).  The  ulterior 
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fulfilment  in  the  case  of  the  Jews*  foes  in  the  last  days,  may  be 
more  literal  (see  as  to  '*  earthquake/' Zechariah,  14. 4).  7.  munition 
—  fortress.  8.  Their  disappointment  in  the  yery  height  of  their 
confident  expectation  of  taikinf  Jerusalem  shall  be  as  great  as  that 
of  I  be  hungiy  man  who  in  a  di'eam  fancies  he  eats,  but  awakes  to 
hun/2:er  still  (JPsalm  78.  20);  their  dream  shall  be  dissipated  on  the 
fatal  mornine  (ch.  87.  86).  soul  —  simply  hU  appetite :  ha  is  still 
thirsty  9.  Stay — rather,  Be  astounded  :  expressing  the  stu pid  and 
amazed  incredulity  with  which  the  Jews  receiyed  Isaiab*s  an- 
nouncement, wonder  —  the  second  imperative^  as  often  (ch.  8.  0), 
is  a  threat^  the  first  is  a  simple  declaration  of  a  fact,  **  Be  astound- 
ed, since  you  choose  to  be  so,  at  the  prophecy,  soon  you  will  be 
amaated  at  the  sight  of  the  actual  event."  [Maurer.]  cry ...  out 
.  .  .  cry  —  rather,  "  Be  ye  blinded  (since  you  choose  to  be  so, 
thoueh  the  light  shines  all  round  you),  and  soon  ye  shall  be  blind- 
ed *'  in  good  earnest  to  your  sorrow  [Maurbr]  (ch.  6;  0.  10).  not 
with  wine  — but  with  spiritual  paralysis  (ch.  61.  17, 21).  ye  .  . . 
they  —  the  change  from  speaking  to^  to  speaking  of  them,  intimates 
that  the  prophet  turns  away  from  them  to  a  greater  distance,  be- 
cause of  their  stupid  unbelief.  10.  Jehovah  gives  them  up  Judi- 
cially to  their  own  hardness  of  heart  (cf .  Zechanah,  14  18).  Quoted 
by  Faul,  with  variations,  from  theLXX.,  Romans,  11.  8.  See  ch. 
6.  10;  Psalm  60.  28.  eyes:  the  prophets,  etc.  — rather,  *'Hath 
closed  your  eyes,  the  prophets;  and  your  heads  (ifarp'n,  see  also 
ch.  8.  2),  the  seers,  He  hath  covered."  The  orientals  cover  the 
head  to  sleep;  thus  ''covered "  is  parallel  to  *' closed  your  eyes ** 
(Judges,  4.  10).  Covering  the  face  was  also  preparatory  to  execu- 
tion (Esther,  7.  8).  This  cannot  apply  to  the  time  when  Isaiah 
himself  prophesied,  but  to  subsequent  times.  11.  of  ail — rather, 
"  the  tohole  vision."  Vision  id  the  same  here  as  revelation,  or  law : 
in  ch.  28.  15,  the  same  Hebrew  word  is  translated,  covenant. 
[Maurbr.]  sealed — (ch.  8.  16),  God  seals  up  the  truth  so  as  that 
even  the  learned,  because  they  want  believing  docility,  cannot  dis- 
cern it  (Matthew,  18. 10-17;  11. 25).  Prophecy  remained  compara- 
tively a  sealed  volume  (Daniel,  12.  4,  0),  until  Jesus,  who  "  alone 
is  worthy,"  ''opened  the  seals"  (Revelation,  5.  1-5,  9;  6.  1).  13. 
The  unlearned  succeed  no  better  than  the  learned,  not  from  want 
of  human  learning;  as  they  fancy,  but  from  not  having  the  teach- 
ing of  God  (ch.  54  18;  Jeremiah,  81.  84;  John,  6.  45;  1  Corinth- 
ians, 2.  7-10;  1  John,  2.  20).  18.  precept  of  men— instead  of  the 
precepts  of  God,  given  by  flls  prophets;  also  worship  external  and 
by  rule,  not  heartfelt  as*God  requires  (John,  4.  24).  Cf.  Christ's 
quotation  of  this  verse  from  LXX.  14.  (Habakkuk,  1.  6;  Acts,  18. 
41).  The  '* marvellous  work"  is  one  of  vnpara^te^d vengeance  on 
the  hypocrites:  cf.  **  strange  work,"  ch.  28.  21.  The  judgment, 
too,  will  visit  the  wise  in  that  respect  in  which  they  most  pride 
themselves ;  their  wisdom  shall  be  hid,  i,e. ,  shall  no  longer  appear,  so 
as  to  help  the  nation  in  its  distress  (cf.  1  Corinthians,  I.^IO).  15.  seek 
deepto  hide — rather, "  That  seek  to  hide  deeply,"  etc.  (cf .  ch.  80. 1, 
2).  The  reference  is  to  the  secret  plap  which  many  of  the  Jewish 
nobles  had  of  seeking  Egyptian  aid  against  Assyria,  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  Isaiah.  At  the  same  time  the  hypooiite  in  general  is  d€» 
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cribed,  who,  nnder  a  plausible  exterior,  tries  to  hide  his  real  char* 
Acter,  not  only  from  men,  but  even  from  God.  16.  Rather,  ''Ah I 
joor  perverseneest  Just  as  if  the  potter  should,  be  esteemed  as  the 
day  I"  [BfAUiiBR.]  Or.  **  Ye  invert  (turn  upside  down)  the  order 
of  things,  putting  yoursolves  instead  of  God,**  and  viMtf^^a,  ju.st 
as  if  the  potter  shoulfl  be  esteemed  as  the  clay  [Horslxy]  (ch.  45. 
9;  64.  8).  17.  tvnieil'— as  contrasted  with  your  '*  turnings  of 
things  upside  down  **  (e  16),  there  shall  be  ether  and  bettor /vm- 
M^s  or  revolutions:  the  outpouring  of  the  spirit  in  the  latter  days 
^li.  32.  15):  first  on  the  Jews;  which  shall  be  followed  by  their 
Bstional  restoration  {NoU,  «.  2;  Zechariah,  12.  10);  then  on  the 
Gentiles  (Joel,  2.  28).  fruitful  field— fit,  a  Carmel  (Note,  ch  10. 
18).  The  moral  change  in  the  Jewish  nation  shAJl  bu  as  great  as 
i!  the  wood(  d  Lebanon  were  to  become  a  fruitful  field,  and  vice 
«0rN».  Cf.  Matthew,  11.  12,  Oreek,  *'the  kingdom  of  heaven 
fnces  iUeif,^^-  as  it  were,  on  man*s  acceptance;  instead  of  men 
IttTio^  to  seek  Messiali,  as  the^  had  John,  in  a  desert.  He  presents 
Himself  before  them  with  loving  invitations;  thus  men*8  hearts, 
once  a  moral  desert,  are  reclaimed  so  as  to  bear  fruits  of  right- 
eousness; mee  terea.  the  ungodly  who  seemed  prosperous.  bo£  In 
the  moral  and  liteFal  sense,  shall  be  exhibited  in  their  real  barren* 
sesB.  18.  deaf .  . .  MimMcf.  Matthew,  11.  6).  The  spiritually 
bUad,  etc.,  are  chiefly  meant;  **  the  book,**  as  Revel 'ttion  is  called 
pe-eminently,  shall  be  no  longer  **  sealed.**  as  is  described  (e.  11), 
not  the  most  unintelligent  shsll  hear  and  see  (ch*  85.  6).  19.  meek 
—lather,  the  ajgUeted  godly i  the  idea  is,  virtuous  suffering  (ch.  61. 
1;  Psalm  25.  9;  87. 11).  [Barnss.]  poor  among  men— t.  e ,  the 
poorest  of  men,  vUl  ,  the  pious  poor,  rejoice — when  thev  see  their 
oppressors  punished  (e.  20, 21),  and  Jehovah  exhibited  as  their 
protector  and  re  warder  (e.  22-24;  ch.  41. 17;  James,  2.  5).  20.  ter- 
riUo— sis.,  the  persecutors  among  the  Jewish  nobles,  scorner — 
<ch.  28. 14,  22).  watch  for— not  only  commit  inanity,  but  watch 
for  OT^rtunities  of  committing  it  and  make  it  their  whole  study 
(see  Micah,  2. 1;  Matthew,  26.  59;  27.  1).  Rather,  '*Who  make  a 
man  guilty  in  his  cause  "  [Gesenius],  i.  s.,  unjustly  condemn  him. 
''A  man  **  is,  in  the  Hekrew^  a  poor  man,  upon  whom  such  unjust 
condemnations  might  be  practiced  with  more  impunity  than  on 
the  rich;  cf.  e.  19,  "*  the  meek . . .  the  poor."  him  that  reprovetb 
— rather,  pleadeth;  one  who  has  a  suit  at  issue,  gate— the  place 
of  concourse  lo  a  citv,  where  courts  of  justice  were  held  (Ruth, 
4.  11;  Proverbs,  81.  23;  Amos.  5.  10,  12).    just— one  who  has  a 

Sst  cause;  or,  Jesus  Christ,  "  the  Just  One.^'  [Horslrt.I  for  a 
Ing  of  nought— rather,  '*  through  falsehood,^*  <'by  a  decision 
that  is  null  in  justice.*'  [Barnes.]  Cf.  as  to  Christ,  Proverbs, 
28.  21;  Matthew,  26.  15;  Acts,  8.  18,  14;  8.  83.  22.  Join  *<  saith 
. .  .  concerning  the  house  of  Jacob.'*  redeemed— oat  of  Ur,  a 
land  of  idolaters  (Joshua,  24.  8).  not  now> -after  the  moral  revo- 
lution described  (e.  i7).  the  children  of  Jacob  shall  no  Icnger  give 
cause  to  their  forefathers  to  blush  for  them,  wax  pale — with 
shame  and  disappointment  at  the  wicked  degeneracy  of  his  pos- 
teri^,  and  fears  as  to  their  punishment.  28.  But  rather.  For.  hi 
—Jacob,    work  of  mine  hands— spiritually,  as  well  as  physicaUy 
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(eh.  10.  26;  00.  31;  EphesiAnB,  2. 10).  By  JehoTah's  agency  Israel 
•hall  be  cleansed  of  its  cormptlons,  and  shall  consist  wholly  of 
pious  men  (ch.  64.  18,  14;  62.  1;  60.  21).  midst  of  him— i  «.,  hit 
umd.  Or  else,  ''His  children"  are  the  Gentiles  adopted  amangei 
ihs  IffrcuUteSy  hie  Hnedl  deeeendante  (Romans  9.  26;  Epheslans,  8. 
0).  [HoRsuBY.]  24.  They  . .  .  that  erred— (ch.  28. 7).  leanidoo^ 
trine— rather,  shall  receive  discipline  or  instruction.  ''Murmiir 
ine  **  was  the  characleristic  of  Israel*s  rebellion  against  God  (Bz 
•dus,  16.  8 ;  Psalm  106.  26).  This  shall  be  so  no  more.  Chastise 
mentB,  and,  in  Horslet's  view,  the  piely  of  the  Gentiles  proYOk 
Ing  the  Jews  to  holy  jealousy  (Romans,  il.  11, 14]^  shall  then  pro 
duce  the  desired  effect. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 


Ver.  1-82.  Chaps*  xxz.-zzxn.  Refer  Pbobablt  to  the  Bum- 

MBR  OF  714  B.C.,  AS  C!hAP.  XXDE.  TO  THE  PaBBOYKB  OF  THAT  TKAB. 

Jewish  ambassadors  «were  now  on  their  way  to  Egypt  to  seek  aid 
against  Asfyria  (ch.  80.  2-6, 16;  81. 1).  Isaiah  denounces  this  reli- 
ance on  Egypt  rather  than  on  Jehovah.  €k>d  had  prohibited  such 
alliances  witn  heathen  nations,  and  it  was  a  leading  part  of  Je^fish 
polity  that  they  should  be  a  separate  people  (Exodus,  28.  82;  Dea- 
teronomy,  7.  2).  1.  take  counsel—rather,  as  e.  4,  6,  imply,  eofe- 
euie  counsels,  cover .  .  .  covering— i.  «■,  wrap  themselves  in  reli- 
ances disloyal  towut!  Jehovah.  '  *  Cover  "  thus  answers  to  *  *  seek 
to  hide  deeply  their  counsel  from  the  Lord  "  (ch.  20. 16).  But  the 
Hebrew  is  lit.^  ''who  pour  out  libaUans:'*  as  it  was  by  these  that 
leagues  were  made  (Exodus,  24.  8;  Zechariah,  9.  11),  translate. 
"who  made  a  league."  not  of— not  suffgested  "by  my  Spirit'* 
(Numbers,  27.  21 ;  Joshua,  9. 14).  that  they  may  add— the  eonse- 
guence  is  here  spoken  of  as  their  intention,  so  reckless  were  they 
of  sinning:  one  sin  entails  the  commission  of  another  (Deuteron- 
omy, 29. 19).  2.  walk— are  now  setting  out,  viz.,  their  ambassa- 
dors (e.  4).  Egypt— See  Note  in  the  beginning  of  ch.  19.  and  20. 
Pharaoh— The  gener&l  names  of  the  kings  of  %ypt,  as  Ocssaf  was 
of  Rome.  The  word  in  Egyptian  means  king  (Josephub,  Antiqui' 
ties,  8.  6,  2).  Phra,  ''  the  sun,*'  was  the  hieroglyphic  symbol  and 
title  of  tb e  kine.  shadow— image  from  shelter  against  heat  protee- 
tion  (Psalm  121. 6,  Q.  8.  shame— disappointmeat.  Egypt,  weak- 
ened by  its  internal  dissensions,  can  give  no  solid  help.  4.  his — 
Judab*8  (cf.  ch.  9.  21).  at  Zoah— are  already  arrived  there  on 
their  errand  to  Pharaoh  (see  ch.  19.  11).  came  to  Hanes — ^are 
come  there.  West  of  the  Nile,  in  central  Egyjpt ;  Egyptian 
Snes:  the  Oreek  fferaelcopolis :  perhaps  the  Any  sis  of  Beuodo- 
TUB  (2.  137);  according  to  Grotius;  Tahpanhes  contracted  (Jere- 
miah, 48.  7-9 ");  the  Feat  of  a  reigning  prince  at  the  time,  as 
was  Zoan,  hence  the  Jewish  ambassadors  go  to  both.  6.  (Jer- 
emiah, 2.  86).  6.  burden— The  prophecy  as  to,  etc.  FMaureb]; 
so  LXX.,  the  fresh  inscription  here  marks  emphatically  the  pre- 
diction that  follows.  Or,  rather,  Isaiah  sees  in  vision,  the  ambas- 
sadors*  beasts  Imrdened  with  rich  presents  traveling  southioard 
{vie.,  to  Egypt,  Daniel,  n.  6«  6),  and  exclaims,  O  I  the  burden  ef 
treasure  on  the  beasts  I  etc.  (Hosea,  8.  9;  12. 1).    land  of  troublf — 
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the  desert  between  Palestine  and  Egypt,  destitute  of  water  and 
abounding  in  danfferous  animals  (Deuteronomy,  8. 16;  Jeremiah,  d. 
8y.  flying  aerpen — (ch.  14  29),  a  species  which  springs  like  a  dart 
from  trees,  on  its  prey,  will  carry  —  rather,  Present  carry,  ew. ,  as 
presents  to  E^pt  (1  Kings,  15.  19).  youn^  asaea— rather,  fuU- 
grown  OMM.  [MAimB&J  7.  * 'Egypt  is  vanity,  and  to  no  purpose 
win  they  help."  [G.  V .  SmithJ  strength  —  jERs^mo,  Rahab^  a 
designation  of  Eoypt  (ch.  61.  9;  Psalm  87. 4),  implying  her  haugh^ 
fereene99:  tramlnU,  "Therefore  I  call  her  Arrogance  that  sitteth 
still."  She  who  boasted  of  the  help  she  could  give,  when  it  came 
to  the  test,  sat  still  (ch.  80.  8).  Bfngliah  Vernon  agrees  >Yith  «.  15 
and  ch.  7.  4  8.  taUe  — a  tablet  (Habakkuk,  2.  2),  which  should 
be  set  in  public,  containing  the  prophecy  in  a  briefer  form,  to  be 
read  by  ^  a  book  —  efe.,  a  parchment  roll,  containing  the  pro- 
I^ecy  in  full,  for  the  use  of  distant  posterity.  Its  truth  will  be 
•ecn  b^eafter  when  the  event  has  come  to  pass.  See  ch.  8. 1,  18. 
SoU».  fbr  ever  ami  aver — rather  read,  '  *  For  a  teilimony  for  ever  '^ 
[CsALDKB^  JsBOMV,  Lowth]  :  '*  testimony  "  is  often  joined  to  the 
notion  of  perpetuUiy  (Deuteronomy,  81.  19,  21,  28).  9.  lying  — 
unfiUthful  to  Jehovah,  whose  covenant  they  had  taken  on  them  as 
Bis  adopted  MUhren  (ch.  69.  18;  Proverbs,  80.  9).  10.  (Micah«  2. 
6,  11;  8.  6).  See  not — as  you  now  do,  foretelling  misfortune. 
Propbeay  not . . .  right  thinga  —  Not  that  they  avowedly  leauested 
this,  but  Iheir  conduct  virtually  expressed  it.  No  man,  propMedly, 
wishes  to  be  deceived;  but  many  seek  a  kind  of  teaching  which  i$ 
deceit;  and  which,  if  th^  would  examine,  they  might  know  to  be 
•uch  (1  Kings,  ^.  181  The  Jews  desired  success  to  be  foretold 
aa  Uie  issue  of  their  league  with  Elgypt,  though  ill  had  been  an- 
nounced by  God's  prophet  as  the  result;  this  constituted  the  '*  de- 
ceits. **  11.  Depart  from  the  true  *'  way  "  (so  in  Acts,  19.  9,  28)  of 
religion,  cause  ...  to  cease  —  let  us  hear  no  more  of  His  name. 
€^'s  hoUneu  is  what  troubles  sinners  most.  12.  Holy  one — IsaiaU 
so  little  yields  to  their  wicked  prejudices,  that  he  repeats  the  very 
aame  and  truth  which  they  dieuiked.  this  word  —  Isaiah*s  exhorta- 
tion  to  reliance  on  Jehovah,  oppression  —  whereby  they  levied 
the  treasures  to  be  sent  to  conciliate  Egypt  (t .  6).  perverseneoa— 
in  relying  on  Egypt,  rather  than  Jehovah.  18.  Image  from  a 
curve  swelling  out  in  a  wall  (Psalm  02.  8),  when  the  former  gives 
Kv,  it  causes  the  downfall  of  the  whole  wall;  so  their  poliqy  as 


to  £%ypt.  14.  be — the  enemy;  or  rather,  God  (Psalm  2.*^ 9;  jTere- 
ndah,  19.  11).  K  — the  Jewish  state,  potter's  vessel— earthen 
and  fragile,  olienl  —  a  fragment  of  the  vessel  large  enough  to  take 
up  a  live  coal,  etc.  pit — cistern  or  pooL  The  swell  of  the  wall 
is  at  first  imperceptible  and  gradual,  but  at  last  it  comes  to  the 
crisis;  so  the  decay  of  the  Jewish  state.  15.  returning  and  rest— 
turning  back  from  your  em*  assy  to  Egypt,  and  ceasing  from  war- 
like preparations,  quietness  —  answering  to  **  wait  for  i  I .  iii "  (God) 
(s.  1^.  16.  flee  —  not  as  fugitives,  but  we  will  speed  our  course, 
srii.,  against  the  Ass^ans,  by  the  help  of  cavalry  supplied  by 
l^pt  (ch.  81. 1).  This  was  expressly  against  the  Mosaic  law  (Deu- 
teronomy, 17. 16;  ct  If oie^  ch.  2.  7;  Hosea,  14. 8).  shall . .  .  flee— 
ML,  before  your  enemies;  their  sin  and  its  punistiment  correspond. 
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17.  One  thousand — A  thousand  at  onoe,  or,  Atone  man.  [Maubbb.] 
rebuke  —  the  battle  ciy.  shall  ye  —  at  the  rebuke  of  five  shall  ye, 
viz,y  all  (in  contrast  to  the  *'  one  thousand  ")  flee  so  utterly  that  even 
two  shall  not  be  left  together,  but  each  one  shall  be  as  solitair  *'  as 
&  signal  staff  [G.  Y.  Smith],  or  a  bann&r  on  a  hill "  (ch.  6.  36;  11. 
12).  The  signal  staff  was  erected  to  rally  a  nation  in  war.  The  rem- 
nant of  Jews  left  would  be  beacons  to  warn  all  men  of  the  Justice  of 
God,  and  the  truth  of  His  threatenings.  Gesbhius,  from  Leyiti- 
cus,  36.  8;  Deuteronomy,  82.  80,  arbitrarily  inserts  **  ten  thou- 
sand.**   **  At  the  rebuke  of  five  shall  ten  thousand  of  you  flee.'^ 

18.  therefore  —  on  account  of  your  wicked  perverseness  (t.  1,  2^ 
9, 15,  16),  Jehovah  will  delay  to  be  gracious.  [Hobslbt.]  Rather, 
wait  or  delay  in  punishing,  to  give  you  time  for  repentance  («.  18« 
14, 17).    [A£ax7REr].    Or,  Tet  thertfore  (He.,  because  of  the  dis- 
tress spoken  of  in  the  previous  verses  :  that  distress  will  lead  the 
Jews  to  repentance,  and  so  Jehovah  will  pity  them].  [GBSBNiua] 
be  exalted  —  men  will  have  more  elevated  views  of  Gfbd's  mercy; 
or  else,  "  He  will  rise  up  to  pity  you."  [G.  V.  Smith.]  Or  [taking 
the  previous  clause  as  MAtTKBB,  **  I^ertfore  Jehovah  will  delay  ^ 
in  punishing  you,  '*  in  order  that  Be  may  he  gradotu  to  you^**  if  ye 
repent].  He  will  be  far  removed  from  you  [so  in  Psalm  10.  6,  mr 
aiove  out  tfsiffhtlii.e.j  He  will  not  immediately  descend  topumsh^ 
*'in  order  that  He  may  have  mercy,'*  etc.    Judgmevt — Justice; 
faithfulness  to  His  covenant,    wait  —  cf.  «.  15,  wait,  «fe.,  for  His 
times  of  having  mercy.    19.  (Ch.  65.  9).    The  restoration  from 
Babylon  only  typifies  the  /tdl  accomplishment  of  the  prophecy  (a. 
18-88).    weep  no  nnre  —  (ch.  25.  8).    thy  cry— (ch.  26. 8,  9;  Jere- 
miah, 29.  12,  14).    20.  Rather,  **  The  Lord  will  give;"  the  th&uffh 
is  not  in  the  original,    bread  of  adversity — He  will  not  deny  you 
food  enough  to  save  you  in  your  adversity  (1  Kings,  22. 27;  ^salm 
127.  2).    be  removed  —  rather,  '*hide  themselves;**  they  shall  no 
more  be  forced  to  hide  themselves  from  persecution,  but  shall  be 
openly  received  with  reverence.    [Maubbb.]    Contrast  with  thia 
Psalm  74.  9;  Amos,  8.  11.    21.  word  —  conscience,  guided  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  (John,  16. 13).    22.  covering  of .  .  .  Images— rather, 
images  (formed  of  wood  or  potter's  clay,  and)  covered  with  sStver. 
Hezekiah,  and  afterwards  Josiah,  defiled  them  (2  Kings,  28.  8, 10, 
14,  16;  2  Chronicles,  81.  1;  cf.  ch.  2, 20;  Deuteronomy,  7.  25).  28. 
rain  of — rather,  **/t»r  thy  seed."    Physical  prosperity  accompa- 
nies national  piety ;  especially  under  the  Old  Testament.   The  earlg 
rain  fell  soon  after  the  seed  was  sown  in  October  or  November; 
the  latter  rain  in  the  spring,  before  the  ripening  of  the  com.  Both 
were  needed  for  a  good  harvest,    increase  —  the  produce,    fat  — 
bread  made  of  the  best  wheat  fiour  (cf.  Genesis,  49.  20;  Deuter- 
onomy, 82.  14).    24.  ear — i.e.^  till.     Asses  were  employed  in  til* 
la^e,  as  well  as  oxen  (Deuteronomy,  22.   10).     dean  —  rather^ 
malted  provender.     [Gesenius.]    The  Arab  proverb  is.  Sweet  pro 
vender  is  as  bread  to  camels  —  salted  provender  as  confectionery^ 
The  very  cattle  shall  share  the  commg  felicity.    Or  else,  vM- 
fermented  maslin^  i.e.,  provender  formed  of  a  mixture  of  various 
substances :  grain,    beaos,    vetches,   hay,    and  salt    winnowetf 
-*not  as  it  is  usually  given  to  cattle  before  it  is  separated  from 
the  ohaiOf ;  the  grain  shall  be  so  abundant  that  it  shall  be  given  wiii- 
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nowed.  sboVBl  —  by  which  the  grain  was  thrown  up  in  the  wind  to  scp* 
arate  it  from  the  chaff,  fan  —  an  instrument  for  winnowing.  25.  Even 
the  otherwise  barren  hills  shall  then  be  well-watered  (ch.  44.  3).  the 
days,  etc.  —  when  the  disobedient  among  the  Jews  shall  have  been 
slain,  as  foretold  in  v,  16 :  "  towers/'  f>.,  mighty  men  (ch.  2.  15).  Or 
else,  the  towers  of  the  Assyrian  Senruuherio^  or  of  Babylon^  types  of 
all  enemies  of  God's  people.  26.  Image  from  the  heavenly  bodies  to 
express  the  increase  of  spiritual  light  and  felicity.  "  Sevenfold " 
implies  i^Oit perfection  of  that  felicity,  seven  being  the  sacred  number. 
It  shall  also  be  literally  fulfilled  hereafter  in  the  heavenly  city  (ch.  6a 
19.  ao ;  Revelation,  21.  23, 24 ;  22.  5).  breach  —  the  wound,  or  calam- 
ity sent  by  God  on  account  of  Uieir  sins  (ch.  i.  5.)  27.  name  of . . .  Lerd 

—  ije.  Jehovah  Himself  (Psalm  44.  5  ;  54.  i)  :  represented  as  a  storm 
approaching  and  ready  to  burst  over  the  Assyrians  (t/.  30,  31).  bur- 
del  ...  is  heavy  —  ///.,  grievonsness  is  the  flame y  i.e.^  the  flame 
which  darts  from  Him  is  grievous.  Or  else  (as  the  Hebrew  means  an 
upUfting\  the  uprising  chud  is  grievous  [G.  V.  Smith]  :  the  gather- 
ing cloi^  gradually  rising  till  it  bursts.  28.  (Ch.  ii.  4  ;  2  Thessalo- 
nians,  2.  8).  reach  .  .  .  neck  —  the  most  extreme  danger;  yet  as 
the  head,  or  capital  of  Judall,  was  to  be  spared  (ch.  8.  8),  so  the  head, 
or  sovereign  01  Assyria,  Sennacherib,  should  escape.    Sieve  Of  vanity 

—  rather,  the  winnowing  fan  of  destruction  [Lowth]  Teh.  41.  16). 
bridle  in  .  .  .  Jaws  —  as  prisoners  are  represented  in  tne  Assyrian 
inscriptions  (ch.  37.  29).  caUSing  .  .  .  tO  err  —  (ch.  63.  17).  "  Vcfi' 
^It^*  Hebrew  peoples,  vis,,  ihe  various  races  composing  the  Assyrian 
armies  (ch.  5.  26).  29.  the  night  .  .  Solemnity  —  As  in  the  Fass- 
over-night  ye  celebrate  your  deliverance  from  Egypt,  so  shall  ye  cele- 
brate your  rescue  from  Assyrian  bondage.  Translate^ "  the  solemnity  " 
(Exodus,  12.  42).  goeth  with  a  pipe  —  or  flute.  They  used  to  go  up 
to  Jerusalem  ("  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  Zion)  at  the  three  feasts, 
with  music  and  gladness  (Deuteronomy,  16.  16)  :  Ezra,  2.  65  ;  Psalm 
122. 1-4).  30.  Jehovah's. "  glorious  voice,"  raised  against  the  enemy  (v, 
27),  b  again  mentioned  here,  in  contrast  to  the  music  {v.  29)  with 
which  His  people  shall  come  to  worship  Him.  llghtlng|aown  of  .  .  . 
arm  —  {v.  32;  Psalm  38.  2).  The  descent  of  His  arm  in  striking. 
teattering — viz.,  a  blast  that  scatters  ;  or  an  inundation.  [MaurerJ. 
31.  The  Assyrian  rod  which  beat,  shall  itself  be  beaten,  and  that  by 
the  mere  voice  of  the  Lord,  i.e.,  an  unseen  divine  agency  (ch.  10.  5, 
24).     32.  grounded  —  rather,  decreed,  appointed.     [Maurer.]     stafT 

—  the  avenging  rod.  him  —  the  Assyrian  ;  type  of^all  God's  enemies 
in  every  age.  Margin  and  Maurer  construe,  "  Every  passing 
through  (infliction,  ch.  28.  15),  of  the  appointed  rod,  which,  etc.,  shall 
be  wdth  tabrets,'*  i.e.,  accompanied  with  joy  on  the  part  of  the  rescued 
peoples,  battles  of  shaking  —  i^e.,  shock  of  battles  (ch.  19.  16;  cf. 
"sift  .  .  .  sieve"  v.  28).  With  It  —  viz.,  Assjrria.  33.  Tophet  —  lit, 
A  place  of  abomination  :  the  valley  of  the  sons  of  Hinnom,  South 
East  of  Jerusalem,  where  Israel  offered  human  sacrifices  to  Moloch 
by  fire  ;  hence  a  place  of  burning  (2  Kings,  23. 10 ;  Jeremiah,  7.  31). 
Latterly  Ge-Hinnom  or  Gehenna,  i,e.,  valley  of  Hinnom,  was  the  re- 
ceptacle of  the  refuse  of  the  city,  to  consume  which  fires  were  con- 
stantly burning.    Hence  it  came  to  express  Hell,  the  place  of  tor- 
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xnent.  In  the  former  sense  it  was  a  fit  place  to  symbolise  the  funeral 
pyre  of  the  Assyrian  army  (not  that  it  actually  perished  there)  ,  tn; 
Hebrews  did  not  bum,  but  buried  their  dead,  but  the  heathen  Assyri- 
ans are  to  be  burnt  as  a  mark  of  ignominy.  In  the  latter  sense,  To- 
phet  is  the  receptacle  "  prepared  for  the  devil  (antitype  to  "  the  king, 
ch-  14.  12-15)  and  his  angels,"  and  unbelieving  men  (Matthew,  5.  22  . 
25.  41 :  Mark,  9.  43, 44)- 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Yer.  1-9.  The  chief  Strength  on  the  Egyptian  Armies  lay 
IN  their  Cavalry.  In  their  level  and  fertile  plains  horses  could 
easily  be  used  and  fed  (Exodus,  14.  9 ;  i  Kings,  10.  28).  In  hilly  Pal- 
estine horses  were  not  so  easily  had  or  available.  The  Jews  were 
therefore  the  more  eager  to  get  Egyptian  chariots,  as  allies,  against 
the  Assyrian  cavalry.  In  Assyrian  sculptures  chariots  are  represented 
as  drawn  by  three  norses,  and  with  three  men  in  them  (see.  ch.  36. 9 ; 
Psalm  20.  7  ;  Daniel,  o.  13).  2.  he  alSO  Is  wIse  —  as  well  as  the 
Egyptian  priests,  so  famed  for  wisdom  (Acts.  7.  22),  but  who  are 
"fools  "  before  Him  (ch.  19.  ii).  He  not  only  devises,  but  executes 
what  He  devises] without  "calling  back  His  words**  (Numbers,  23, 
19).  I1OU86  —  the  whole  race,  help  —  the  Egyptian  succour  sought 
by  the  Jews.     3.  not  dpirit  —  not  of  divine  power  (Psalm  56.  4  ;  146. 

3,  5  :  Zechariah,  4.  6).     he  that  helpeth  —  Egypt,     holpen  —  Judah. 

4.  (Ch.  42.  13*  Hosea,  il.  10).  roaring  on — grow/ing  over  hh  prey. 
abase  himself —  be  disheartened  or  frightened.  5.  As  in  the  image 
of  '*  the  lion  "  the  point  of  comparison  is  the  fearless  might  of  Jeho- 
vah ;  so  in  that  of  the  birds  :  it  is  His  solicitous  affection  (Deuter- 
onomy,  32.  11;  Psalm  91.  4:  Matthew,  23.  37).  flying  —  rather, 
which  defend  their  young  with  their  wings  ;  to  fly  is  a  secondary 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word.  [Maurer.]  Hovering  over  io  protect 
their  young.  [G.  V.  Smith.]  passing  Over —  as  the  destroying 
angel  passed  over^  so  as  to  spare  the  blood-marked  houses  of  the  Israel- 
ites on  the  first  Passover  (Exodus,  12.  13,  23,  27).  He  passed,  or 
leaped  forward  W.o\\'V\\\^  to  destroy  \}\e  enemy  and  to  j^r^his  people. 
6.  The  power  and  love  of  Jehovah,  just  mentioned,  are  the  strongest 
incentives  for  returning  to  Him  (Ezekiel,  16.  62,  63 ;  Hosea,  6.  i). 
ye  .  .  .  Israel  —  The  change  of  person  marks  that  when  they  return 
to  the  Lord,  He  will  address  them  in  more  direct  terms  of  commu- 
nion in  the  second  person  ;  so  long  as  they  were  revolters  God  speaks 
of  them,  as  more  at  a  distance,  in  the  third  person,  rather  than  to 
them.  7.  In  the  day  of  trial  the  idols  will  be  found  to  render  no 
help,  and  will  therefore  be  cast  away.  Cf.  as  to  the  future  restoration 
and  conversion  of  Israel,  simultaneously  with  the  interposition  of 
Jehovah  in  its  defence,  Zechariah.  12.  9-14;  13.  i,  2.  for  a  Sln  — 
»>.,  whereby  especially  you  contracted  guilt  (i  Kings,  12.  30).  8. 
Assyrian  —  Sennacherib,  representative  of  some  powerful  head  of 
the  ungodly  in  the  latter  ages.  [Horsley.]  SWOrd,  not  of  .  .  . 
mighty  .  .  .  mean  man — but  by  tne  unseen  sword  of  God.  flee  — 
Sennacherib  alone ^^'</ homewards  after  his  army  had  been  destroyed 
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(ch.  37-  37)-     younp  men— the  flower  of  his  army.      diSOOmflted ^ 

rather,  shall  be  subject  to  slavery  ;  lit.^  shall  be  liable  to  tribute^  i.e.^  per- 
sonal service  (Deuteronomy,  ao.  ii ;  Joshua,  9.  21).  [Maurer.]  Or, 
not  so  well,  shall  melt  away.  [RoSENMULLER.]  9.  Rather,  **  shall 
pass  beyond  his  strongholds ;"  he  shall  not  stop  to  take  refuge  in  it 
through  fear  (Judges,  20.  47  ;  Jeremiah,  48.  28).  [Gesenius.]  en- 
SigD  —  the  banner  of  Jehovah  protecting  the  Jews.  [Maurer. J  flr© 
.  .  .  fternaoe  —  light  and  Jirey  viz.,  of  Jehovah's  altar  at  Jerusalem 
(ch.  29.  i).  Perhaps  "  furnace,"  as  distinguished  from  "  fire,"  may 
mean  that  His  dwelling-place  (His  hearth)  was  at  Jerusalem  (cf.  ch.  4. 
5) ;  or  else,  the  Jiery  furnace  awaiting  all  the  enemies  who  should 
attack  Jemsalem. 


CHAPTER    XXXII. 

Yer.  1-20.  Messiah's  Kingdom  ;  Desolations,  to  be  succeeded 
BY  Lasting  Peace,  the  Spirit  having  been  Poured  out.  The 
times  of  purity  and  happiness  which  shall  follow  the  defeat  of  the 
enemies  of  Jehovah's  people  {v,  1-8).  The  period  of  wrath  before 
that  happy  state  (v.  9-14).  The  assurance  of  the  final  prosperity  of 
the  church  is  repeated  (v.  15-20).  I.  king  —  not  Hezekiah,  who  was 
already  on  the  throne,  whereas  a  future  time  is  contemplated.  If  he 
be  meant  at  all,  it  can  only  be  as  a  type  of  Messiah  the  King,  to  whom 
alone  the  language  is  fuUy  applicable  (Hosea,  3.  5  ;  Zechariah,  9.  9  ; 
see  ch.  1 1.  3-5,  notes).  The  kingdom  shall  be  transferred  from  the 
world-kings,  who  have  exercised  iheir  power  against  God,  instead  of 
/iwGod,  to  the  rightful  King  of  kings  (Ezekiel,  21.  27  :    Daniel,  7. 

13,  14).  |irinC6S — subordinate:  referring  to  all  in  authority  under 
Christ  in  the  coming  kingdom  on  earth,  e.g.,  the  apostles,  etc.  (Luke, 
22.  30 ;  I  Corinthians,  6.  2  ;  2  Timothy,  2.  12  ;  Revelation,  2.  26,  27  ; 
3-  21).  2.  a  man —  rathei,  the  man,  Christ  [Lowth]  :  it  is  as  "  the 
Son  of  man  "  He  is  to  reign,  as  it  was  as  Son  of  man  He  suffered 
(Matthew,  26.  64  ;  John,  5.  27  ;  19.  5).  Not  as  Maurer  explains, 
•*  every  one  of  the  princes  shall  be,"  etc.  rlverS  —  as  refreshing  as 
7cater  and  the  cool  shade  are  to  the  heated  traveller  (ch.  35.  6,  7  ;   41. 

18).    3.  them  that  see  —  the  seers  or  prophets,    them  that  hear  — 

the  people  under  instruction  (ch.  35.  5,  6).  4.  radh  —  rather,  the 
hasty  ;  contrast  "shall  not  make  haste  "  (ch.  28.  16) ;  the  reckless  who 
will  not  take  time  to  weigh  religious  truth  aright.  Or  else,  the  well- 
instructed.  [Horsley]  stammerers — ithose  who  speak  confusedly 
on  divine  things  (cf.  Exodus,  4.  10-12  ;  Jeremiah,  i,  6  ;  Matthew,  10. 
19,  20).  Or,  rather,  those  drunken  scomers  who  in  stammering  style 
imitated  Isaiah's  warnings  to  mock  them  [Maurkr]  (ch.  28.  7-11,  13, 

14,  22  :  29.  20) :  in  this  view,  translate,  "speak  uprightly  "  (agreeably 
to  divine  law) ;  not  as  English  Versions  referring  to  the  distinctness 
of  articulation, //bi«/j/.  5.  vfle  —  rather,  fool  [Lowth]  ;  i.e.,  un- 
godly (Psalm  14.  I  ;  74.  18).  liberal  —  rather,  noble  minded,  churl 
rather,  fraudulent  [Gesenius.J  bOUntlful  —  religiously.  The 
atheistic  churl,  who  envies  the  believer  his  hope  "  full  of  immortality," 
shall  no  longer  be  held  as  a  patriot  struggling  for  the  emancipation  of 
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mankind  from  superstition.  [Horsley.I  6.  vile  .  .  .  villainy  — 
rather,  "  the  (irreligious)  fool  —  (his)  folly."  will  Speak  —  rather, 
present ;  for  (so  far  is  the  "  fool"  frome  deserving  the  epithet  *'  noble- 
minded")  the  fool  speaketh  folly  and  worketh^  etc.  hypOCrlsy  — 
xvXYitx  projligacy.  [HoRSLEY.]  error  ^ — impifty,  perverse  2irg\xa\Qn\.s,. 
hungry  —  spiritually  (Matthew,  5.  6).  7.  eh\lT\  — ike  fraudulent  : 
this  verse  refers  to  the  last  clause  of  v.  5  ;  as  z^.  6  referred  to  its  first 
clause,  speaiceth  rigilt  —  pleadeth  a  just  cause  (ch.  29.  21)  ;  spir- 
itually, "  the  poor  man's  cause "  is  the  divine  doctrine,  his  rule  of 
faith  and  practice.  8.  liberal — TuXhtT^  noble-minded,  etand  —  shall 
be  approved  under  the  government  of  the  righteous  "  King."  9-20. 
Address  to  the  women  of  Jerusalem  who  troubled  themselves  little 
about  the  political  signs  of  the  times,  but  lived  a  life  of  self-indulgence 
(ch.  3.  16-23)  ;  ^^^  failure  of  food  through  the  devastations  of  the 
enemy  is  here  foretold,  being  what  was  most  likely  to  affect  them  as 
mothers  of  families,  heretofore  accustomed  to  every  luxury.  Vitrin- 
GA understands  "  women — daughters"  as  the  cities  and  villages   of 

Judea  (Ezekiel,  16.).     See  Amos,  6.  i.    10.  Many  days  and  years  — 

rather.  In  a  little  more  than  a  year,  TMaurer J  Zi/.,  days  upon  a 
year  (so  ch.  29.  i).  vintage  Shall  fkll  — through  the  arrival  of  the 
Assyrian  invader.  As  the  wheat  harvest  is  omitted,  Isaiah  must  look 
for  the  invasion  in  the  summer  or  autumn  of  714  B.  c,  when  the  wheat 
would  have  been  secured  already,  and  the  later  fruit  "  gathering,"  and 
vintage  would  be  still  in  danger.  11.  strip  yOU  —  of  your  gay  clothe 
ing.  (Note^  ch.  20.  2).  12.  lament  for  teats  —  rather,  shall  smite  on 
their  breasts  in  lamentation  "  for  thy  pleasant  fields  "  (Nahum,  2.  7). 
[Maurer.]  "  Teats  "  in  English  Version  is  used  for  fertile  lands^ 
which,  like  breasts^  nourish  life.  The  transition  from  *'  ye  "  to  "  they  " 
(v.  II,  12)  is  frequent.  13.  (Ch.  5.  6 ;  7.  23).  hOUSOS  of  Joy  —  pleas- 
ure  houses  outside  of  Jerusalem,  not  Jerusalem  itself,  but  other  cities 
destroyed  by  Sennacherib  in  his  march  (ch.  7.  20-25).  However,  the 
prophecy,  in  its  full  accomplishment,  refers  to  the  utter  desolation  of 
Judea  and  its  capital  by  Kome,  and  subsequently,  previous  to  the 
second  coming  of  the  King  (Psalm  118.  26  ;  Luke,  13.  35  ;  ^Q*  3^) : 
"  the  joyous  city  "  is  in  this  view  Jerusalem  (ch.  22.  2).  14.  palaces 
—  most  applicable  to  Jerusalem  (Notey  v.  13).  multitude  .  .  .  left  — 
the  noisy  din  of  the  city,  jV.,  the  city  with  its  noisy  multitude  shall  lie 
forsaken,  [Maurer.J  fortS  —  rather  Ophel  (i>.,  Tke  mound),  the 
term  applied  specially  to  the  declivity  on  the  East  of  Zion,  surrounded 
with  its  own  wall  (2  Chronicles,  27.  3  ;  33.  14 ;  2  Kin|;s,  5.  24),  and 
furnished  with  "  towers  "  (or*  watch-tower s\  perhaps  referred  to  here 
(N'ehemiah,  3.  26,  27).  for  ever  —  limited  by  thee,  "  until,'*  etc.,  next 
verse,  for  a  long  time.  15.  This  can  only  partially  apply  to  the 
spiritual  revival  in  Hczekiah's  time  ;  its  full  accomplishment  belongs 
to  the  Christian  dispensation,  first  at  Pentecost  (Joel,  2.  28  ;  Acts,  2. 
17),  perfectly  in  coming  times  (Psalm  104.  30;  Ezekiel,  36.  26;  39. 
29  ;  Zechariah,  12.  10),  when  the  Spirit  shall  be  poured  on  Israel  and 
through  it  on  the  Gentiles  (Micah,  5.  7).  wilderness  .  .  .  frultfUl  field 
.  .  .  forest  —  when  Judea,  so  long  waste,  shall  be  populous  and  fruit- 
ful, and  the  land  of  the  enemies  of  God  shall  be  desolate.  Or,  "  the 
field,  now  fruitful,  shall  be  but  as  a  barren  forest  in  comparison  with 
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what  it  shall  be  then  "  (ch.  29.  17).  The  barren  shall  become  fruitful 
by  regeneration  :  thobe  already  regenerate  shall  bring  forth  fruits  in 
such  abundance  that  their  former  life  shall  seem  but  as  a  wilderness 
where  no  fruits  were.  [Queen  Elizabeth's  Bible.]  16.  Judgment 
—justice.  wilderneM  —  then  reclaimed,  fruitful  field  —  then  be- 
come more  fruitful  (v.  15):  thus  "wildemess"  and  "fruitful  field" 
include  the  whole  land  of  Judea.  17.  work  —  the  effect  (Proverbs^ 
14.  34 ;  James,  3.  18).  peace —  internal  and  external.  18.  sure  . . . 
quiet —  free  from  fear  of  invasion.  19.  Lit,,  **  But  it  shall  hail  with 
coming  down  of  the  forest,  and  in  lowness  shall  the  city  (Ninereh)  be 
brought  low,  »>.,  humbled."  The  "  hail"  is  Jehovah's  wrathful  visita- 
tion (ch.  3a  30  ;  28.  2,  17).  The  "  forest "  is  the  Assyrian  host,  dense 
as  the  trees  of  a  forest  (ch.  10.  18, 19,  33,  34  ;  Zechariah,  11.  2).  2a 
Whilst  the  enemy  shall  be  brought  "  low,"  the  Jews  shall  cultivate 
their  land  in  undisturbed  prosperity,  all  waters  —  well-watered 
places  (ch.  30.  25).  The  Hehrew  translation,  "  beside,"  ought  rather 
to  be  translated,  **upon"  (Ecclesiastes,  II.  i),  where  the  meaning  is, 
'*  Cast  thy  seed  upon  the  waters  when  the  river  overflows  its  banks : 
the  seed  will  sink  into  the  mud  and  will  spring  up  when  the  waters 
subside,  and  you  will  find  it  after  many  days  in  a  nch  harvest."  Be- 
fore sowing,  they  send  oxen,  etc.,  into  the  water  to  tread  the  ground 
for  sowing.  Castalio  thinks  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  Mosaic  pre- 
cept not  to  plow  with  an  ox  and  ass  together,  mystically  implying 
that  the  Jew  was  to  have  no  intercourse  with  Gentiles  ;  the  gospel 
abolishes  tliis  distinction  (Colossians,  3.  ii)  :  thus  the  sense  here  is, 
Blessed  are  ye  that  sow  the  gospel  seed  without  distinction  of  race,  in 
the  teachers  or  the  taught.  But  there  is  no  need  of  supposing  that 
the  ox  and  ass  here  are  yoked  together  ;  they  are  probably  **  sent  forth  " 
separately  as  in  ch.  30.  24. 


CHAPTER  XXXIIL 

Yer.  1-24.  The  Last  of  Isaiah's  Prophsciss  as  to  Senna, 
cherib's  Overthrow  {v,  19).  Ver.  i,  8,  9,  describe  the  Assyrian 
spoiler :  strong  as  he  is  he  shall  fall  before  Jehovah  who  is  stronger 
(-</.  2-6,  IO-X2).  The  time  is  the  autumn  of  713  B.C.  I.  and  thou  — 
!>.,  Though  thou  wast  not  spoiled  —  though  thou  wast  not  dealt 
treacherously  with  (Note,  ch.  24.  16),  thy  spoiling  and  treachery  are 
therefore  without  excuse,  being  unprovoked,  cease  —  When  God 
has  let  thee  do  thy  worst,  in  execution  of  His  plans,  thine  own  turn 
shall  come  (cf.  ch.  la  12  ;  14.  2  ;  Habakkuk,  2.  8  ;  Revelation,  13. 10). 
2.  us;  we  .  .  .  their  .  .  .  our — He  speaks  interceding;  for  His  peo- 
pie,  separating  himself  in  thought  for  a  moment  from  them,  and  im- 
mediately returns  to  his  natural  identification  with  them  in  the  word 
our,  every  morning  —  each  day  as  it  dawns,  especially  during  our 
danger,  as  the  parallel  "  time  of  trouble  "  shows.  3.  tne  tumult  — 
the  approach  of  Jehovah  is  likened  to  an  advancing  thunder  storm 
(ch.  29.  6:  30.  27),  which  is  His  voice  (Revelation,  i.  15),  causing  the 
people  to  "flee."    nations —  the  Assyrian  levies.    4.  The  invaders' 
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**  spoil "  shall  be  left  behind  by  them  in  their  flight,  and  the  Jews  shall 
gather  it.  caterpillar  —  rather,  the  winged  locust;  as  it  gathers :  the 
Hebrew  word  for  "  gathers  "  is  properly  used  of  the  gathering  of  the 
fruits  of  harvest  (cK  32.  10).  running  tO  and  fro — z^'s.,  in  gathering 
harvest-fruits,  he  —  rather,  they,  them  —  rather,  jV,  »>.,  the  prey. 
6.  wisdom  —  sacred  :  i.e.,  piMy.  thy  —  Hezekiah*s  :  or  rather,  Jtuieds. 
"  His  "  refers  to  the  same :  such  changes  from  the  pronoun  possessive 
of  the  second  person  to  that  of  the  third  are  common  in  Hebrew 
poetry,  treaeuro— not  so  much  material  wealth  as  piety  shall  con- 
stitute the  riches  of  the  nation  (Proverbs,  10.  22  ;  15.  16).  7-9.  From 
the  vision  of  future  glory  Isaiah  returns  to  the  disastrous  present ;  the 
grief  of  **  the  valiant  ones  "  (parallel  to,  and  identical  with,  "  the  am* 
bassadors  of  peace  "),  men  of  rank,  sent  with  presents  to  sue  for  peace, 
but  standing  ** without"  the  enemy's  camp,  tneir  suit  being  rejected 
(2  Kings,  18.  14,  18,  37).  The  highways  deserted  through  fear,  the 
cities  insulted,  the  lands  devastated,  cry  —  (ch.  15.  4).  8.  broken 
.  .  .  covenant  —  when  Sennacherib  invaded  Judeah,  Hezekiah  paid 
him  a  large  sum  to  leave  the  land  ;  Sennacherib  received  the  money 
and  yet  sent  his  army  against  Jerusalem  (2  Kings,  18.  14,  17).  de- 
spised — make  slight  of  as  unable  to  resist  him  (ch.  10. 9 ;  36.  19)  ; 
easily  captures  them.  9.  (Ch.  24.  4)-  Lebanon  —  personified  ;  the 
allusion  may  be  to  the  Assyrian  cutting  down  its  choice  trees  (ch.  14. 
8 ;  37.  24.  Sharon  —  South  of  Carmel,  along  the  Mediterranean, 
proverbial  for  fertility  (ch.  35.  2).  Bashan  —  afterwards  called  Ba- 
tAnea  (ch.  2.  13).  fruitS — rather,  understand  leaves ;  they  lie  as 
desolate  as  in  winter.  la  The  sight  of  His  people's  misery  arouses 
Jehovah ;  He  has  let  the  enemy  to  go  far  enough.  I  -*-  emphatic ; 
God  Himself  will  do  what  man  could  not.     ii.  Ye  ^  The  enemy. 

oonoelve  chalT— (ch.  26.  18;  59.  4).    your  breath— rather,  >v«» 

own  spirit  of  anger  and  ambition  [Maursr]  (ch.  30.  28).  X2.  (Ch.  9. 
19  ;  Amos,  2.  i).  Perhaps  alluding  to  their  being  about  to  be  burnt  on 
the  funendpyre  (ch.  3a  33).  tborns  —  the  wicked  (2  Samuel,  23. 6, 7). 
13.  far  off— distant  nations,  near — the  Jews  and  adjoining  peo- 
ple (ch.  49.  l).  14.  sinners  in  Zion  —  false  professors  of  religion 
among  the  elect  people  (Matthew,  22.  12).  hypocrites  —  rather,  the 
profane  :  the  abandoned,  [Horsley.]  wIio,  etc.  —  If  Jehovah's 
wrath  could  thus  consume  such  a  host  in  one  night,  who  could  abide 
it,  if  continued  for  ever  (Mark,  9.  46-48)  ?  Fire  is  a  common  image 
for  the  divine  judgments  (ch.  29.  6  ;  30.  30).  among  US  —  If  SuCh 
awful  judgments  have  fallen  on  those  who  knew  not  the  true  God, 
how  infinitely  worse  shall  fall  on  us  who,  amidst  religious  privileges 
and  professions,  sin  against  God  (Luke,  12.  47,  48;  James,  4.  17)? 
15.  In  contrast  to  the  trembling  "  sinners  in  Zion "  (v.  14),  the 
righteous  shall  be  secure  against  all  judgments :  they  are  described 
according  to  the  Old  Testament  standpoint  of  righteousness  (Psalm 
15.  2  ;  24.4).  Stoppeth  .  .  .  ears  .  .  .  eyes  —  ''Rejoiceth  not  in 
iniquity "  (i  Corinthians,  13.  6 ;  contrast  ch.  29.  20 ;  Psalm  la  3 ; 
Romans,  I.  32).  The  senses  are  avenues  for  the  entrance  of  sin 
(Psalm  119.37).  16.  on  high  —  heights  inaccessible  to  the  foe  (ch. 
26.  i).  bread  .  .  .  waters  —  ima^  from  the  expected  siege  by  Sen- 
nacherib ;  however,  besieged  by  tnals  without,  uie  godly  shall  have 
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literal  and   spiritual   food,   as  God  sees  gooil  for  them  (ch.  41.  17  ; 

Psalm  37.25:  34.10;  132.  15).    17.  Thine  — The  saints*,    king  in 

.  .  beanty  —  not  as  now,  Hezekiah  in  sackcloth,  oppressed  by  the 
enemy,  but  King  Messiah  (ch.  32.  i)  *'  in  His  beauty '  (Song  of  Solo- 
mon, 5.  10,  16;  Revelation,  4.  3).  land  very  far  off — rather,  the 
land  in  its  remotest  extent  (no  longer  pent  us  as  Hezekiah  was  by  the 
siege) :  see  Margin,  For  Jerasalem  is  made  the  scene  of  the  king's 
glory  (v.  20,  etc.).  and  it  could  not  be  said  to  be  "  very  far  off,"  un- 
less the  far-off  land  be  heaven^  the  Jerusalem  above,  which  is  to  fol- 
low the  earthly  xeign  of  Messiah  at  literal  Jerusalem  fch.  65.  17-19, 
Jeremiah,  3.17;  Revelation,  21.  i,  2,  16).  18.  meditate  —  on  the 
*'  tenor "  caused  by  the  enemy,  but  now  past,  where,  etc.  —  the 
language  used  by  the  Jews  exulting  over  their  escape  from  danger. 
SCnbe  —  who  enrolled  the  army  [M aurer]  ;  or  who  prescribed  the 
tribute  to  be  paid  |^Rosenmuller]  ;  or  who  kept  an  account  of  the 
spoil.  "  The  principal  scribe  of  the  host "  (2  Kings,  25.  19 ;  Jere- 
miah, 52.  25).  The  Assyrian  records  are  free  from  the  exaggerations 
of  Egyptian  records.  Two  scribes  are  seen  in  every  Assyrian  bas- 
relief;  writing  down  the  various  objects  broucht  to  them,  the  heads 
of  the  slain,  prisoners,  cattle,  sheep,  etc.  recemr  —  Margin^  weigher, 
Layasd  mentions,  among  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  "  a  pair  of  scales 
for  weighing  the  spoiles."  counted  .  .  .  tOwers  —  he  whose  duty  it 
was  to  reconnoitre  and  report  the  stren^h  of  the  city  to  be  besieged. 
19.  fierce  people  —  the  Assyrians  shall  not  be  allowed  to  enter  Jeru- 
sadem  (2  Kings,  19.  32).  Or,  thou  shalt  not  any  longer  see  fierce 
enemies  threatening  thee  as  previously :  such  as  tiie  Assyrians,  Ro- 
mans, and  the  last  antichrist  ian  host  that  is  yet  to  assail  Jerusalem 
(Deuteronomy,  28.  49,  50  ;  Jeremiah,  5.  15  ;  Zechariah,  14.  2\,  stam- 
■erlng — barbarous;  so  "deeper,"  etc.,  i>.,  unintelligible.  The 
Assyrian  tongue  differed  only  in  dialect  from  the  Hebrew,  but  in  the 
As^rian  levies  were  many  of  non-Semitic  race  and  language,  as  the 
Medes,  Elamites,  etc.  {Note,  c\i.  28.  11).  2a  eolemnities  —  solemn 
assemblies  at  the  great  feasts  {Note,  ch.  30.  29 ;  Psalm  42.  4 ;  48.  12). 
not .  .  .  taken  down  . . .  removed  —  image  from  captives  "  removed  '* 
from  their  land  (ch.  36.  17).  There  shallbe  no  more  "  taking  away  " 
to  an  enemy's  land.  Or  else,  from  nomad  livers  in  shifting  tents. 
The  saints,  who  sojourned  once  in  tabernacles  as  pilgrims,  shall  have 
a  "building  of  God — eternal  in  the  heavens "  {2  Corinthians,  5.  i; 
Hebrews.  11.  9,  10;  cfl  ch.  54.  2).  stakes  —  driven  into  the  ground ; 
to  these  the  "  cords  "  were  fastened.    Christ's  church  shall  never  fall 

SCatthew,  16. 18).  So  individual  believers  ^Revelation,  3.  12).  21. 
ere  —  tHz,,  in  Jerusalem,  will  be  .  .  .  rfVOrS  —  Jehovah  will  be 
as  a  broad  river  surrounding  our  city  (cf.  ch.  19.  6  ;  Nahum,  3.  8),  and 
this,  too,  a  river  of  such  a  kmd  as  no  ship  of  war  can  pass  (cf.  ch.  26.  i). 
Jerusalem  had  not  the  advantage  of  a  river.  Jehovah  will  be  as  one 
to  it,  affording  all  the  advantages,  without  any  of  the  disadvantages  of 
one.  galley  with  oars  —  war-vessels  of  a  long  shape,  and  propelled 
by  oars  ;  merchant  vessels  were  broader  and  carried  sail,  gallant  — 
same  Hebrew  word,  as  for  "  glorious  "  previously :  mighty  will  suit  both 
places  :  a  ship  of  war  is  meant.      No  "  mighty  vessel"  will  dare  to 

pass  where  the  "  mighty  Lord  **  stands  as  our  defence.    22.  Lord  — 
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thrice  repeated,  as  often  :  the  Trinity  (Numbers,  6.  24.26).  Judge  .  . 
lawgiver  .  .  .  king  -r  perfect  ideal  of  the  theocracy,  to  be  realisv.i 
under  Messiah  alone :  the  iudicial.  legislative,  and  administrative 
functions  as  king,  to  be  exercised  by  Him  in  person  (ch.  ii.  4  ;  32.  i  ; 
James,  4.  12).  23.  taclcllngs  —  continuing  the  allegory  in  «/.  21.  he 
compares  the  enemies*  host  to  a  war-galley,  which  is  deprived  of  the 
tackiings  or  cords  by  which  the  mast  is  sustained  and  the  sail  is  spread  ; 
and  which  therefore  is  sure  to  be  wrecked  on  "  the  broad  river  '*  (v. 
21),  and  become  the  prey  of  Israel,  they  —  the  tackling  "  hola  not 
.firm  the  base  of  the  mast."  then  —  when  the  Assyrian  host  shall  have 
been  discomfited.  Hezekiah  had  given  Sennacherib  300  talents  of 
silver,  and  30  of  gold  (2  Kings,  18.  14-16),  and  had  stripped  the 
temple  of  its  gold  to  give  it  to  him  ;  this  treasure  was  probably  part 
of  the  prey  found  in  the  foe's  camp.  After  the  invasion  Hezekiah, 
had  so  much  wealth  that  he  made  an  improper  display  of  it  (2  Kings, 
20.  13-15) ;  this  wealth,  probably,  was  in  part  got  from  the  Assyrian. 
the  lame — even  the  most  feeble  shall  spoil  the  Assyrian  camp  (cf.  ch. 
35.  6  ;  2  Samuel,  5.  6).  24.  slck  —  Smith  thinks  the  allusion  is  to 
the  beginning  of  the  pestilence  by  which  the  Assyrians  were  destroyed, 
and  which,  whilst  sparing  the  righteous,  affected  some  within  the  city 

S sinners  in  Zion  ),  it  may  have  been  the  sickness  that  visited 
ezekiah  (ch.  38.).  In  the  Jerusalem  to  come  there  shall  be  no  "  sick- 
ness," because  there  will  be  no  "  iniquity,"  it  being  forgiven  (Psalm 
103.  3).  The  latter  clause  of  the  verse  contains  the  cause  of  the 
former  (Mark,  2.  5-9). 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Yer.  1-17.  Judgments  of  Idumea.  Chaps,  xxxiv.  and  xxxv.  form 
one  prophecy,  the  former  part  of  which  denounces  God's  judgments 
against  His  people's  enemies,  of  whom  Edom  is  the  representative  ; 
the  second  part  the  flourishing  state  of  the  church  consequent  on 
those  judgments.  This  forms  the  termination  of  the  prophecies  of  the 
first  part  of  Isaiah,  ch.  36.  39,  being  historical,  and  is  a  kind  of  sum- 
mary of  what  went  before,  setting  forth  the  one  main  truth,  Israel 
shall  be  delivered  from  all  its  foes^  and  happier  times  shall  succeed  under 
Messiah,  I.  All  creation  is  summoned  to  hear  God's  judgments 
(Ezekiel,  6.  3  ;  Deuteronomy,  32.  i ;  Psalm  50.  4 ;  Micah,  6.  I,  2),  for 
they  set  forth  His  gloiy,  which  is  the  end  of  creation  (Revelation,  15. 
3  ;  4.  II).  that  come  forth  of  It  —  answering  to  "all  that  is  therein  ;" 
or  Hebrew,  "  all  whatever  fills  it,"  Margin.  2.  utterly  destroyed  — 
rather,  doomed  them  to  an  utter  curse.  [Horsley.J  delivered  — 
rather,  appointed,  3.  cast  Ottt  —  uhburied  (ch.  14.  19).  melted  — 
washed  away  as  with  a  descending  torrent.  4.  (Psalm  102.  26  ;  Joel, 
2.  31;  3-  15;  Matthew,  24,  29).  dissolved  —  (2  Peter,  3.  10-12). 
Violent  convulsions  of  nature  are  in  Scripture  made  the  images  of 
great  changes  in  the  human  world  (ch.  24.  19-21),  and  shall  literally 
accompany  them  at  the  winding  up  of  the  present  dispensation. 
scroll^- books  were  in  those  days  sheets  of  parchment  rolled  together 
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(Revelation,  6.  14).  fall  dOWn  —  the  stars  shall  fall  when  the  heavens 
in  which  they  are  fixed  pass  away,  flg  tP6e —  (Revelation,'6.  13).  5. 
sword  —  (Jeremiah,  46.  10).  Or  else,  knife  for  sacrifice ;  for  God 
does  not  here  appear  as  a  warrior  with  His  sword,  but  as  one  about  to 
sacrifice  victims  doomed  to  slaughter  [Vitringa]  (Ezekiel,  39.  17). 
bathsd  —  rather,  intoxicated^  viz.^  with  anger  (so  Deuteronomy,  32. 
42).  "In  heaven"  implies  the  place  were  God's  purpose  of  wrath  is 
formed  in  antithesis  to  its  "  coming  down  "  in  the  next  clause.  Idunea 
—  origrinally  extending  from  the  Dead  sea  to  the  Red  sea ;  afterwards 
they  obtained  possession  of  the  country  East  of  Moab,  of  which 
Bozrah  was  capital.  Petra  or  Selah,  called  Joktheel  (2  Kings,  14.  7), 
was  capital  of  South  Edom  {Note^  ch.  16.  i).  David  subjugated  Edom 
(2  Samuel,  8.  13,  14).  Under  Jehoram  they  regained  independence 
(2  Chronicles,  21.  8).  Under  Amaziah  they  were  again  subdued,  and 
SeUh  taken  (3  Kings,  14.  7).  When  Judah  was  captive  in  Babylon, 
Edom,  in  every  way,  insulted  over  her  fallen  mistress,  and  killed  many 
of  those  Jews  whom  the  Chaldeans  had  left,  and  hence  was  held 
guilty  of  fratricide  by  God  (Esau,  their  ancestor,  having  been  brother 
to  Jacob) :  this  was  the  cause  of  the  denunciation  of  the  prophets 
4^nst  Edom  (ch.63.  e,  etc. ;  Jeremiah,  49.  7 ;  Ezekiel,  25.  12-14  ;  35- 
3-15 ;  Joel,  3.  19;  Amos,  i.  11,  12  ;  Obadiah,  8.  10,  12-18  ;  Malac^i, 
1. 3,  4).     Nebuchadnezzar  humbled  Idumea  accordingly  (Jeremiah, 

45. 15-31).    ff  BY  onrte— t.^.,  doomed  to  it.   to  Judfpment—i.^.,  to 

«xecnte  it.  6.  Illfed — glutted.  The  image  of  a  sacnfice  continued. 
Uaod  . . .  M — the  parts  especially  devoted  to  God  in  a  sacrifice  (2 
Sminel,  z.  32).  laBM . . .  QOatt —  sacrificial  animals :  the  Idumeans, 
of  all  classes,  doomed  to  slaughter,  are  meant  (Zephaniah,  i.  7). 
Bozrah  -^  called  Bostra  by  the  Romans,  etc.,  assigned  in  Jeremiah, 
48.  24,  to  Moab,  so  that  it  seems  to  have  been  at  one  time  in  the 
•dominion  of  Edom,  and  at  another  in  that  of  Moab  (ch.  63.  i ;  Jere- 
miah, 49.  13,  20,  22)  ;  it  was  strictly  not  in  Edom,  but  the  capital  of 
Amanitis  (the  Jfourari) :  Edom  seems  to  have  extended  its  dominion 
so  as  to  include  it  (cf.  Lamentations,  4.  21).  7.  unioorns — Hebrew^ 
reem:  conveying  the  idea  of  loftiness,  power,  and  pre-eminence  (see 
Note,  Job,  39.  9),  in  the  Bible  ;  at  one  time  the  image  in  the  term 
answers  to  a  reali^  in  nature,  at  another  it  symbolises  an  abstraction. 
The  rhinoceros  was  the  original  type.  The  Arab  rim  is  two-horned : 
it  was  the  oryx  (the  letuoryx^  antelope,  bold  and  pugnacious) ;  but 
when  accident  or  artifice  deprived  it  of  one  horn,  the  notion  of  the 
nnicom  arose.  Here  is  meant  the  portion  of  the  Edomites  which  was 
strong  and  warlike,  COOie  dOWII  —  rather,  fall  down,  slain  [LowTH.] 
with  them  —  with  the  "  lambs  and  goats."  the  less  powerful  Edomites 
(v.  6).     bullocks . . .  bulls  —  the  young  and  old  Edomites :  <t// classes. 

dust — ground.    8.  reeoHipences  Ibr  the  controversy  of  ZIon  — 1>., 

the  year  when  God  will  retaliate  on  those  who  have  contended  with  Zion. 
Her  controversy  is  His.  Edom  had  thought  to  extend  its  borders  by 
laying  hold  of  its  neighbour's  lands,  and  had  instigated  Babylon  to 
cruelly  towards  fallen  Judah  (Psalm  137.  7  ;  Ezekiel,  36.  5)  ;  therefore 
Edom  shall  suffer  the  same  himself  (Lamentations,  4. 21,  22),  The  final 
winding  up  of  the  controversy  between  God  and  all  enemies  of  Him 
and  His  people  is  also  shadowed  forth  (ch.  61.  2  :  63.  4 ;  66.  14-16 ; 
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Malachi,  4.  i,  3;  2  Thessalonians,  i.  7, 8,  9  ;  Revelation,  11.  18  ;  18. 
20 ;  19.  2)^  9.  Images  from  the  overthrow  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
(Genesis,  19.  24-28  ;  so  Deuteronomy,  29.  23  ;  Jeremiah,  49.  17,  18). 
la    It — The   burning   pitch,   etc.  {v,   9).     8inoke  .  .  .  for  ever  — 

^Revelation,  14.  ii ;  18.  18;  19.  3).    deneration  to  fenerations 

(Malachi,  i.  4).  none  .  .  .  pass  through  —  Edom's  original  offence 
was,  it  would  not  let  Israel  pass  through  their  land  in  peace  to  Canaan : 
God  "  recompenses  '*  them  in  Jdnd^  no  traveler  shall /Ar/  through  Edom. 
VoLNEY,  the  infidel,  was  forced  to  confirm  the  truth  of  this  prophecy : 
"  From  the  reports  of  the  Arabs,  South  East  of  the  Dead  sea,  within 
three  days*  journey^  are  upwards  of  thirty  ruined  towns,  absolutely 
deserted.  II.  COrmorant  —  the  Hebrew  is  rendered,  in  Psalm  102.6, 
pelican^  which  is  a  sea-fowl,  and  cannot  be  meant  here :  some  water 
fowl  {iatta,  according  to  Burckhardt)  that  tenants  desert  places  is 
intended,  bittern  —  rather,  the  hedgehog,  or  porcupine  [Gesenius] 
(ch.  14.  23).  owl  —  from  its  being  enumerated  among  water-birds  in 
Leviticus,  11.  17  ;  Deuteronomy,  14.  16,  Maurer  thinks  rather  the 
heron  or  crane  is  meant ;  from  a  Hebrew  root,  to  blow^  as  it  utters  a 
sound  like  the  blowing  of  a  horn  (Revelation,  18.  2).  COnfllSlon  — 
devastation,  line  . .  .  StoneS  —  metaphor  from  an  architect  with  line 
and  plummet-stone  {Note,  ch.  18.  2 ;  28.  17 ;  God  will  render  to  it  the 
exact  metuure  of  justice  without  mercy,  James,  2.  13  ;  2  Kings,  21.  13  ; 
Lamentations,  2.  8  ;  Amos,  7.  7,  8).  emptiness — desolation.  Edom 
is  now  a  waste  of  "  stones."  12.  Rather,  "  As  to  her  nobles,  there 
shall  be  none  there  who  shall  declare  a  kingdom,"  i^.^  a  kins 
[Maurer]  ;  or  else,  "  There  shall  be  no  one  there  whom  they  shaO 
call  to  the  kingdom  "  [Rosenmuller]  (ch.  3.  6,  etc.).  Idumea  was 
first  governed  by  dukes  (Genesis,  36.  15),  out  of  them  the  king  was 
chosen  when  the  constitution  became  a  monarchy.  13.  dragODS  — 
(Note,  ch.  13.  21,  22).  court  for  owls  —  rather,  a  dwelling  for  ostriches, 

14.  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  .  .  .  island— rather,  wild  cats  .  .  . 

jackals  (ch.  13.  2i).  soreooh  owl  —  rather,  the  night-spectre:  in  Jew- 
ish superstition  a  female,  elegantly  dressed,  that  carried  off  children  by 
night.  The  text  does  not  assert  the  existence  of  such  objects  of  super- 
stition, but  describes  the  place  as  one  which  superstition  would  people 
with  such  beings.  15.  great  OWl  —  rather,  the  arrow-snake^  so  called 
from  its  darting  on  its  prey.  [Gesenius.]  lay  —  viz.^  eggs,  gather 
under  her  shadow — rather,  ^^mix^x  her  young  under,  etc.  (Jeremiah, 
17.  11).  16.  book  of  the  Lord  —  the  volume  in  which  the  various 
prophecies  and  other  parts  of  Scriptures  began  henceforward  to  be 
collected  together  (ch.  3a  8 ;  Daniel,  9.  2).  "  Seek  "  (so  ch.  8. 16, 
20;  John,  5.  39;  7.  52).  no  one  .  .  .  fall  —  of  these  prophecies 
(Matthew,  5.  18).  none  shall  want  .  .  .  mate  —  image  irom  pairing 
of  animals  mentioned,  v,  15  ("  mate**):  no  prediction  shall  want  a 
fulfillment  as  its  companion.  Or  rather,  "  none  of  these  wild  animals 
(just  spoken  of)  shall  be  wanting:  none  shall  be  without  his  mate" 
to  pair  and  breed  with,  in  desolate  Idumea.  my  .  .  .  his  —  such 
changes  of  person  are  frequent  in  Hebrew  poetry,  them  —  the  wild 
beasts.  17.  oast  .  .  .  lot — As  conquerors  apportion  land  by  lot,  so 
Jehovah  has  appointed  and  marked  out  ( "  divided  "  )  Edom  for  the 
wild  beasts  (Numbers,  26.  55,  56 ;  Joshua,  18.  4-6). 
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CHAPTER   XXXV. 

Vcr.  I- 10.  Continuation  of  the  Prophecy  in  Chap,  xxxiv. 
See  introdiictwn  there,  i.  solitary  piace — lit^  a  dry  place^  without 
springs  of  water.  A  moral  wilderness  is  meant  Ibr  thBIII  —  rdz.^  on 
account  of  the  punishment  inflicted  according  to  the  preceding  proph- 
ecy  on  the  enemy :  probably  the  blessings  set  forth  in  this  chapter  are 
included  in  the  causes  for  joy  (di.  55.  12).  rOM  —  rather,  tfu  meadow 
saffron^  an  autumnal  flower  with  bulbous  roots :  so  Syriac  translation. 
3.  glory  of  Lobanon  —  its  ornament,  VIS.,  its  cedars  (ch.  10.  34). 

excellency  of  Carmel — viz.^  ?ts  beauty.  Sharon  —  famed  for  its 
fertility.    $00 . . .  glory  Of  the  Lord . . .  exoellenoy — (ch.  40. 5, 9). 

Whilst  the  wilderness  which  had  neither  "'glory"  nor  "excellency" 
shall  have  both  "given  to  it,"  the  Lord  shall  have  all  the  "glory" 
and  "  excellency  "  ascribed  to  Him^  not  to  the  transformed  wil(&rness 

(Matthew,  5.  16).    3.  Strengthen . . .  hands . . .  confirm . . .  knees 

—  1\iit  Hebrew  for  "strengthen"  refers  to  the  strength  residing  in 
the  hands  for  grasping  and  holding  a  thing  manMly ;  "  confirm,  to 
the  firmness  with  which  one  keeps  his  ground,  so  as  not  to  be  dis- 
lodged by  any  other.  [Maurer.]  Encourage  the  Jews,  now  de- 
sponding, by  the  assurance  of  the  blessings  promised.  4.  fuirflll  — 
Margin^  hasty,  f>.,  with  a  heart  fluttered  with  agitation,  with  —  the 
Hebrew  is  more  forcible  than  English  Version  "  God  will  come,  ven- 

Eince  !  even  God,  a  recompence  V  The  sense  is  the  same.  5,  6. 
ngua^^^.  descriptive  of  the  joy  felt  at  the  deliverance  from  As- 
syria smd  Babylon,  Ht,  true  of  the  antitypical  times  of  Messiah  and 
His  miracles  (see  Margin  references),    6.  leap  —  lit,  fulfilled  (Acts, 

3.  8 ;  14.  xo).    sing— joyful  thanksgivings.    In  . . .  wildemess  .  .  . 

waters  — (ch.  41.  18).  7.  parched  ground  —  rather,  "the  mirage 
{Hebrew^  Sharctb,  the  sun's  heat)  shall  become  a  (real)  lake."  The 
sun's  rays  refracted  on  the  glowing  sands  at  mid-day  give  the  appear- 
ance of  a  lake  of  water,  and  often  deceive  the  thirsty  traveler  (cf. 
Jeremiah,  3.  13;  ch.  41.  18).  dragonS  —  T9A^<tXy  jackals,  each  — 
viz.,  jackaL  graSS  —  rather,  "  a  dwelling  or  receptacle  (answering  to 
the  previous  "  habitation ")  for  reeds,"  etc.  (which  only  grow  where 
there  is  water.  Job.  8.  ii).  Where  once  there  was  no  water,  water 
shall  abound.  8.  highway — such  a  causeway  {raised  way,  from  a 
Hebrew  root,  to  cast  up)  as  was  used  for  the  march  of  armies ;  valleys 
being  filled  up,  hills  and  other  obstructions  removed  (ch.  62.  10  ;  cf. 
ch.  4a  3,  4).  way  of  holiness  —  Hebraism  for  the  holy  way,  HoRS- 
LEY  translates,  "  the  way  of  the  Holy  One :"  but  the  words  that  fol- 
low, and  V.  10,  show  it  is  the  way  leading  the  redeemed  back  to  Je- 
rusalem, both  the  Kteral  and  the  heavenly  (ch.  52.  i ;  Joel,  3.  17  ; 
Revelation,  2J.  27) ;  still  Christ  at  His  coming  again  shall  be  the 
Leader  on  the  way,  for  which  reason  it  is  called,  "  The  wav  of  the 

Lord**  (ch.  4a  3 :  Malachi,  3.  i).    it  shall  be  for  those :  tne  way- 

ibring  men  — rather,  "  He  (the  Holy  One)  shall  be  with  them,  walk- 
ing in  the  way."  [Horsley.]  though  fools  —  rather,  "And  (even) 
fools,"  ijc.,  the  simple  shall  not  go  astray,  viz.,  because  "  He  shall  be 
with  them"  (Matthew,  11.  25 ;  i  Corinthians,  i.  26-28).    9.  No  llOn 
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—  such  as  might  be  feared  on  the  way  through  the  wilderness  which 
abounded  in  wild  beasts,  back  to  Judea.  Every  danger  shall  be 
warded  off  the  returning  people  (ch.  ii.  6-9 ;  Ezekiel,  34. 25  ;  Hosea, 
3.  18).  Cf.  spiritually,  Proverbs,  3.  17.  10.  Language  Ut.  applying 
to  the  return  from  Babylon :  fig,  and  more  fully  to  the  completed  re- 
demption of  both  literal  and  spiritual  Israel.  Joy  ttpon  . . .  b6ad8  — 
(Psalm  126.  2).  Joy  manifested  in  their  countenances.  Some  fancy 
an  illusion  to  the  custom  of  .pouring  oil  **  upon  the  head,"  or  wearing 
chaplets  in  times  of  public  festivity  (Ecclesiastes,  9.  8). 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Y^r.  1-22.    Sennacherib's  Invasion:  Rabshakeh's  Blasphem- 
ous SouciTATiONS :  Hezekiah  is  told  of  them.    This  and  Chaps, 
xxxvii.,  xxxviiL,  xxxix.,  form  the  historical  appendix  closing  the  first 
division  of  Isaiah's  prophecies,  and  were  added  to  make  the  parts  of 
these  referring  to  Assyria  more  intelligible.    So  ch.  52.  in  Jeremiah  ; 
cf.  2  Kings,  25.    The  section  occurs  ^most  word  for  word  (2  Kings,. 
18.  13,  i7-2a  19) :  2  Kings,  18.  I4<i6,  however,  is  additional  matter. 
Hezekiah's  "  writing "  also  is  in  Isaiah,  not  in  Kings  (ch.  38.  9-20). 
We  know  from  2  Chronicles,  32.  32,  that  Isaiah  wrote  the  acts  of 
Hezekiah.    It  is,  therefore,  probable,  that  his  record  here  (ch.  36.-39.) 
was  incorporated  into  the  book  of  Kings  by  its  compiler.    Senna> 
cherib  lived,  according  to  Assyrian  inscriptions,   more  than  twenty- 
years  after  his  invasion  ;  but,  as  Isaiah  survived  Hezekiah  (2  Chronic 
cles,  32.  32),  who  lived  upwards  of  fifteen  years  after  the  invasion  (ch. 
38.  5),  the  record  of  Sennacherib's  death  (ch.  37.  38)  is  no  objection 
to  this  section  having  come  from  Isaiah ;  2  Chronicles,  32.,  is  prob- 
ablv  an  abstract  drawn  from  Isaiah's  account,  as  the  dironicler  him- 
self implies  (z/.  32).     Pul  was  probably  the  last  of  the  old  dynasty, 
and  Sargon,  a  powerful  satrap,  who  contrived  to  possess  himself  of 
supreme  power,  and  found  a  new  dynasty  (see  NoU^  ch.  20.  i).    No 
attempt  was  made  by  Judah  to  throw  off  the  Assyrian  yoke  during 
his  vigorous  reign.      The  accession  of   his  son  Sennacherib  was 
thought  by  Hezekiah  the  opportune  time  to  refuse  the  long-paid  tri- 
bute ;  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  to  secure  an  ally  against  Assyria  on  their 
Asiatic  frontier,  promised  help :  Isaiah,  whilst  opposed  to  submission 
to  Assyria,  advised  reliance  on  Jehovah,  and  not  on  Egypt,  but  his 
advice  was  disregarded,  and  so  Sennacherib  invaded  Judah,  712  B.  c 
He  was  the  builder  of  the  largest  of  the  excavated  palaces,  that  of 
Kouyuniik.    HiNCKS  has  deciphered  his  name  in  the   inscriptions. 
In  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  these  state  that  he  overran  Syria,  took 
Sidon  and  other  Phoenician  cities,  and  then  passed  to  South  West 
Palestine,  where  he  defeated  the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians  (cf.  2 
Kings,  18.  21 ;  19.  9).     His  subsequent  retreat,  after  his  host  was 
destroyed  by  God,  is  of  course  suppressed  in  the  inscriptions.     But 
other  particulars  inscribed  agree  strikingly  with  the  Bible :  the  cap- 
ture of  the  "  defenced  cities  of  Judah,"  the  devastation  of  the  coun- 
try and  deportation  of  its  inhabitants :  the  increased  tribute  imposed 
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of  languages  as  their  own  :  nearly  akin  to  Hebrew  also,  though  not 
intelligible  to  the  multitude  (cf.  2  Kings,  5.  5-7).  Aram  means  a  high 
iand^  and  includes  parts  of  Assyria  as  well  as  Syria.  Jews'  languaOB 
— The  men  of  Judah  since  the  disruption  of  Israel,  claimed  the  iJe^ 
brew  as  their  own  peculiarly,  as  if  they  were  now  the  only  true  repre- 
-sentatives  of  the  whole  Hebrew  twelve  tribes.  ear8  of . . .  people  on 
•  .  .  wall  —  the  interview  was  within  hearing  distance  of  the  city. 
The  people  crowded  on  the  wall,  curious  to  hear  the  Assyrian  mes- 
sage. The  Jewish  rulers  fear  that  it  will  terrify  the  people,  and  there- 
fore beg  Rabshakeh  to  speak  Aramean.  12.  Is  it  to  thy  master  and 
thee  that  I  am  sent  ?  Nay,  it  is  to  the  men  an  the  wall^  to  let  them 
know  (so  far  am  I  from  wishing  them  not  to  hear,  as  you  would  wish), 
that  unless  they  surrender,  they  shall  be  reduced  to  the  direst  extremi- 
ties of  famine  in  the  siege  (3  Chronicles,  32.  11,  explains  the  word 
here),  w*.,  to  eat  their  own  excrements ;  or,  connecting,  "  that  they 
may  eat,"  etc.,  with  "  sit  upon  the  wall ;"  who,  as  they  hold  the  wall, 
are  knowingly  exposing  themselves  to  the  direst  extremities.  [Mau- 
it£R.]  Isaiah,  as  a  faithful  historian,  records  the  filthy  and  blasphe> 
mous  language  of  the  Assyrians,  to  mark  aright  the  true  character  of 
the  attack  on  Jerusalem.  13.  Rabshakeh  speaks  loader  and  plainer 
than  ever  to  the  men  on  the  walL  15.  The  foes  of  God's  people  can- 
not succeed  against  them,  unless  they  can  shake  their  trust  in  Him 

(cf.  V.  10).    16.    agreement  .  .  .  by  .  .  .  present — rather,  "make 

feace  with  me ;  "  /t/.,  blessings  so  called  from  the  mutual  congratulations 
attending  the  ratification  of  peace.  So  Chaldeb.  Or  else,  "Z>tf 
homage  tome."  [HoRSLEY.]  COHie  OUt—' surrender  tome;  then 
you  may  remain  in  auiet  possession  of  your  lands  till  my  return  from 
£gypt,  when  I  will  lead  you  away  to  a  land  as  fruitful  as  your  own. 
Habshakeh  tries  to  soflen,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jews,  the  well  known 
Assyrian  policy  of  weakening  the  vanquished  by  deporting  them  to 
-other  lands  (Genesis,  47.  21 ;  2  Kings,  17.  6).  19.  namath  .  .  .  Ar- 
phad  —  (A^<?/<r,  ch.  10.9).  Sepharvalm— /tV.  the  two  scribes:  now 
^ipphara,  on  the  East  of  Euphrates,  above  Babylon.  It  was  a  just 
retnbution  (Proverbs,  I.  31 :  Jeremiah,  2.  19).  Israel  worshipped  the 
-gods  of  Sepharvaim,  and  so  colonists  of  Sepharvaim  were  planted  in 
the  land  of^  Israel  (thenceforth  called  Samaria)  by  the  Assyrian  con- 
queror (2  Kings,  17.  24;  cf.  2  Kings,  18.  34).  Samaria  —  Shalma- 
neser  began  the  siege  against  Hoshea  because  of  his  conspiring  with 
So  of  Egypt  (2  Kings,  17.  4).  Sargon  finished  it ;  and,  in  his  palace 
-at  Khorsabad,  has  mentioned  the  number  of  Israelites  carried  captive 
—  27,280.  [G.  V.  Smith.]  20.  (Cf.  ch.  10.  11 ;  2  Chronicles,  32. 
iq).  Here  he  contradicts  nis  own  assertion  (z^.  10),  that  he  had  "  come 
up  against  the  land  with  the  Lffrd*^  Liars  need  good  memories.  He 
classes  Jehovah  with  the  idols  of  the  other  lands ;  nay,  thinks  Him 
inferior  in  proportion  as  Judah,  under  His  tutelage,  was  less  than  the 
lands  under  the  tutelage  of  the  idols.  21.  not  a  WOrd  —  so  as  not  to 
enter  into  a  war  of  words  with  the  blasphemer  (Exodus,  14.  14  ;  Tude, 
^.).  22.  clothea  rent  —  in  grief  and  horror  at  the  blasphemy  (Mat« 
thew,  26.  65). 
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CHAPTER    XXXVII. 

Ver.  1-38.  Continuation  of  the  Narrative  in  Chap,  xxxvl 
I.  sackcloth  —  (JSToU,  ch.  20.  2).  house  of  the  Lord  —  the  sure  re- 
sort of  God's  people  in  distress  (Psalm  73.  16,  17  ;  77.  13).  2.  unto 
Isaiah  —  implying  the  importance  of  the  prophet's  position  at  the 
time ;  the  chief  officers  of  the  court  are  deputed  to  wait  on  him  (of.  2 
Kings,  22.  12-14).  3.  rebuke  —  i^.  the  Lord's  rebuke  for  His  peo- 
ple's sins  (Psalm  149.  7  ;  Hosea,  5.  9).  blasphemy  —  blasphemous 
railing  of  Rabshakeh.  the  Chiidren,  Oto.  —  a  proverbial  expression 
for.  We  are  in  the  most  extreme  danger,  and  have  no  power  to  avert 
it(cf.  Hosea,  13.  13).  4.  hear  —  take  cognizance  of  (2  Samuel,  16. 
12).  reprove  —  will  punish  him  for  the  words,  etc  (Psalm  50.  21). 
reaaam — the  two  tribes  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  Israel  being 
already  captive.  Isaiah  is  entreated  to  act  as  intercessor  with  God. 
6.  servaniS  —  liLt  youths^  mere  lads,  implying  disparagement,  not  an 
embassy  of  yenerable  elders.     The  Hebrew  is  different  from  that  for 

"servants"  in  v,  5.    blasphemed  ne  — (ch.  36.  20).    7.  blasts 

rather,  '*  I  will  put  a  spirit  (ch.  28.  6  ;  i  Kings,  22.  23)  into  him,"  i>., 
so  infinendng  his  judgment  that  when  he  hears  the  report  {v,  9,  con- 
cerning Tirhakah),  he  shall  return  [Gesenius]  the  **  report"  also  of 
the  destruction  of  his  army  at  Jerusalem,  reaching  Sennacherib,  whilst 
he  was  in  the  South  West  of  Palestine  on  the  borders  of  Egypt,  led 
him  to  retreat  by  the  SWOrd  —  (v.  38).  8.  returned  —to  the  camp 
of  his  master.  LJOnah  —  meaning  whiUness^  the  Blanche-garde  of  the 
Crusaders.  [Stanley.]  Eusebius  and  Jerome  place  it  more  Souths 
in  the  district  of  Eleutheropolis,  ten  miles  North  West  of  Lachish, 
which  Sennacherib  had  captured  {NoUt  ch.  36.  2).  Libnah  was  in 
Judah  and  given  to  the  priests  (i  Chronicles,  6.  54,57).    9.  Tirhakah 

—  (see  Notes ^  ch.  17.  12 —  18.  6).  Egypt  was  in  part  governed  by 
three  successive  Ethiopian  monarehs,  for  fortv  or  fifty  years :  Sabacho, 
Sevechus,  and  Tirhakah.  Sevechus  retired  from  Lower  Egypt  owing 
to  the  resistance  of  the  priests,  whereupon  Sethos  a  prince-priest,  ob- 
tained supreme  power  witl}  Tanis  (Zoan  in  Scripture),  or  Memphis,  as 
his  csmital.  The  Ethiopians  retained  Upper  Egypt  under  Tirhakah, 
with  Thebes  as  the  capital.  Tirhakah's  fame  as  a  conqueror  rivalled 
that  of  Sesostris ;  he,  and  one  at  least  of  the  Pharoahs  of  Lower 
Egypt,  were  Hezekiah's  allies  against  Assyria.  The  tidings  of  his 
approach  made  Sennacherib  the  more  anxious  to  get  possession  of 
Jerusalem  before  his  arrival,  sent  —  2  Kings,  19.  9,  more  fully  ex- 
presses Sennacherib's  eagerness  by  adding  "  again."  la  He  tries  to 
mfluence     HeuHah     kimselfy   as    Rabshakeh    had    addressed    the 

people,     God  .  .  .  deceive  —  (cf.  Numbers,  23.  19).    11.  all  lands 

—  (ch.  14.  17).  He  does  not  dare  to  enumerate  Egypt  in  the 
tist.  12.  Gozan  —  in  Mesopotamia,  on  the  Chabour  (2  Kings, 
17.  6 ;  18.  II.  Gozan  is  the  name  of  the  district^  Chabour  of  the 
river,  Hanui  —  more  to  the  West.  Abraham  removed  to  it  from 
Ur  (Genesis,  11.  31),  the  Carrce  of  the  Romans.  Rezeph  —  far- 
ther West,  in  Syria.  Eden  —  there  is  an  ancient  village,  Adna^ 
North  of  Bagdad.    Some  think  Eden  to  be  the  name  of  a  region  (oif 
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Mesopotamia  or  its  vicinity)  in  which  was  Paradise ;  Paradise  was  not 
Eden  itself  (Genesis,  2.  8),  "A  garden  in  Eden."  Telassar  —  now 
Tel-afer,  West  of  MosuL  [Layard.]  Tel  means  a  hill  in  Arabic 
and  Assyrian  names.  13.  H6na  .  . «  Ivah  —  in  Babylonia.  From 
Ava  colonists  had  been  brought  to  Samaria  (2  Kings,  17.  24).  14. 
spread  —  unrolled  the  scroll  of  writing.  God  "  knows  our  necessities 
before  we  ask  Him/'  but  He  delights  m  our  unfolding  them  to  Him 
with  filial  confidence  (2  Chronicles,  29.  3,  11-13).  16.  dwelleat  — 
the  Shechinah,  or  fiery  symbol  of  God's  presence,  dwelling  in  the  tem- 

Sle  with  His  people,  is  from  Shaehan  to  dwell  (Exodus,  25. 22 ;  Psalm 
0.  1 ;  99.  l).  cherubim  —  derived  by  transposition  from  either  a 
Hebrew  root,  "  Rachab,"  to  ride;  or  rather.  "  Barach,"  to  bless.  They 
were  formed  out  of  the  same  mass  of  pure  gold  as  the  mercy  seat  it- 
self (Exodus,  25. 19,  Margin),  The  phrase,  *'  dwellest  between  the 
cherubim,"  arose  from  their  position  at  each  end  of  the  mercy«seat, 
while  the  Shechinah,  and  the  awful  name,  Jehovah,  in  written  letters, 
were  in  the  intervening  space.  They  are  so  inseparably  associated 
with  the  manifestation  of  God's  glory,  that  whether  the  Lord  is  at  rest 
or  in  motion,  thev  always  are  mentioned  with  Him  (Numbers,  7.  89 ; 
Psalm  18.  10).  (i.)  They  are  first  mentioned  (Genesis,  3.  24)  "  on 
the  edge  of"  (as  "on  the  East"  may  be  translated)  Eden;  the  He^ 
brew  for  "placed"  is  properly  to  "place  in  a  tabernacle,"  which  im- 
plies that  tnis  was  a  local  tabernacle  in  which  the  symbols  of  God's 
presence  were  manifested  suitably  to  the  altered  circumstances  in 
which  man,  after  the  fall,  came  before  God.  It  was  here  that  Cain 
and  Abel,  and  the  patriarchs  down  to  the  flood,  presented  their  offer- 
in« :  and  it  is  called  "  the  presence  of  the  Lord  "  (Genesis,  4.  16). 
When  those  symbols  were  removed  at  the  dose  of  that  early  patri- 
archal dispensation,  small  models  of  them  were  made  for  domestic 
use,  odlea,  in  Chaldee,  Seraphim  or  Teraphim.  (2.)  The  cherubim, 
in  the  Mosaic  tabernacle  and  Solomon's  temple,  were  the  same  in 
form  as  those  at  the  outskirts  of  Eden :  compound  figures,  combining 
the  distinguishing  properties  of  several  creatures :  the  ox,  chief  among 
the  tame  and  useful  animals ;  the  lion  among  the  wild  ones ;  the  eagle 
amons  birds ;  and  man,  the  head  of  all  (th^  oriprinal  headship  of  man 
over  the  animal  kingdom,  about  to  be  restored  in  Jesus  Christ,  Psalm 
8.  4-8,  is  also  implied  in  this  combination).  They  are,  throughout 
Scripture,  represented  as  distinct  from  God ;  they  could  not  be  like- 
nesses of  Him  which  He  forbade  in  any  shape.  (3.)  They  are  intro- 
duced in  the  third  or  eospel  dispensation  (Revelation,  4.  6).  as  living 
creatures  (not  so  well  transktted  "  beasts "  in  English  Version)^  not 
angels,  but  beings  closely  connected  with  the  redeemed  church.  So 
also  in  Ezekiel,  I.  and  10.  Thus,  throughout  the  three  dispensations, 
they  seem  to  be  symbols  of  those  who  in  every  age  should  officially 
study  and  proclaim  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God.  tbOQ  aJoiie  *—  Ht^ 
"  Thou  art  He  who  alone  art  God  of  all  the  kingdoms ;"  whereas  Sen- 
nacherib had  classed  Jehovah  with  the  heathen  gods,  he  asserts  the 
nothingness  of  the  latter  and  the  sole  lordship  of  the  former.  17. 
ear  . .  .  eyee  —  singular,  plural.  When  we  widi  to  hear  a  thing  we 
lend  one  ear ;  when  we  wish  to  see  a  thing  we  open  both  eyes.  18. 
Iiave  laid  watte  — conceding  the  troth  of  the  Assyrian's  allegation 
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(ch,  96.  lS-20),  but  adding  the  reason,  "  For  they  were  no  gods.** 
19.  cast .  .  .  gods  into  .  . .  fire— The  policy  of  the  Assyrians  in 
order  to  alienate  the  conquered  peoples  from  their  own  countries 
was,  both  to  deport  them  elsewhere,  and  to  destror  the  tutelary 
idols  cf  their  nation,  the  strongest  tie  which  bouna  them  to  their 
native  land.    The  Boman  policy  was  Just  the  reyerse.    30.  The 
strongest  argument  to  plead  before  Qod  in  prayer,  the  h&naur  of 
9od  (Exolns,  83.  13-14;  Psalm  88.  18;  DanieV  9.  18,  19).    31. 
Whereas  thoa  hast  prayed  to  mt-i.  «.,  hast  not  relied  on  thy 
own  strength,  but  on  me  (cf.  3  Kings,  19.  30).    **  That  which  thoa 
bast  prayed  to  me  against  Sennacherib,  etc.,  I  have  heard'* 
(PSalm  65.  3).    33.  Transition  to  poetry :  in  parallelism,    virgin 
...  daagliter— honourable  terms.     ** Virgin'^  implies  that  the 
dtr  is,  as  yet,  inHolaU,  ' '  Daughter  ^  is  an  abstract  collectiye  fetn- 
tMAtf  persuniflcation  of  the  populdtian,  the  child  of  the  place 
denoted  (.Vofo.  ch.  33. 10;  1.  8).   Zion  aiid  her  inhoHtanU.  shaicen 
. . .  head— in  scorn  (P^alm  33.  7;  109.  ?5;  Matthew,  27.  89).  With 
ut  to  shake  the  head  is  a  sign  of  denial  or  displeasure;  but  ges- 
tures have  diUerunt  meanings  in  different  countries  (ch.  68.  9; 
Ezekiel,  35.  6:  ZepUaniah,  3  15).    Whom— Not  an  idol.    34.  saltf 
— yiriuall^.    Has  thou  within  thyself?    height— imagery  from 
the  Assyrian  felling  of  trees  in  Lebanon  (ch.  14.  8;  88.  9;  flff.  for, 
**  I  haye  carried  my  yictorious  army  through  the  regions  most  dif- 
ficult of  access,  to  the  most  remote  lands.**  sides— rather,  reeeeeee, 
ro.  Y.  Smith.]    fir  trees— not  eifpreuee  as  some  tranelate  :  J^\xi<^ 
foliage  and  c-jdars  are  still  found  on  the  North  7/est  side  of 
Lebanon.    [Sta^^lbt.]    height  of .  . .  border— In  3  Kings,  19. 38, 
"the  lodgings  of  his  borders.*'    Perhaps  on  the  ascent  to  the  top 
there  was  a  place  of  repose  or  carayansera,  which  hounded  the 
usual  attempts  of  persons  to  ascend.    [BARinBs].    Here,  simply, 
"iU  exircme  height.'*    forest  of.  . .  Carmel— rather,  'Mts  thict 
est  forest.'*    Carmel  ezpri'sscs  thick  luxuriance  (Note.  ch.  10.  18; 
i9   17)     36  digged  aod  drunic  water— Tn  3  Kings,  19.  34,  it  is 
"j^'/n^tf  waters."    I  haye  marched  into  foreign  lands  where  I 
iiad  to  dig  wells  for  the  supply  of  my  armies ;  eyen  the  natural 
destitution  of  water  there  dia  not  impede  my  march,    rivers  of 
.  .  .  besiegedjplaces— rather,  "  the  streams  (artificial  canals  from 
the  Nile)  of  EjypV*    "  With  the  sole  of  my  foot,*'  expresses  that 
us  soon  as  his  vast  armies  marched  into  a  region,  the  streams  were 
drunk  up  by  them ;  or  rather,  that  the  riyers  proyed  no  ohetrud' 
tion  to  the  onward  march  of  his  armies.  Bo  ch.  19.  4-6,  referring 
•o  Eoypt,  *'the  riyer— 6r<w^  of  defence— tAidW  be  dried  up.^ 
HousLEY  translates  the  Hebrew  for  '*  besieged  places,*'  roeks.  36. 
Reply  of  God  to  Sennacherib     long  ago— loin,  rather,  with  *'I 
have  done  It.**    Thou  dost  boast  that  it  is  ail  by  thy  counsel  and 
might:  but  it  is  /  who,  Ion//  ago,  have  ordered  it  so  (oh.  33.  n); 
thou  wert  but  the  instrument  in  my  hands  (ch.  10.  6,  16).    This 
was  the  reason  why  *'  the  inhabitants  were  of  smaU  power  before 
thee'*  («.  37).  eis.,  that  I  ordered  it  so ;  yet  thou  art  in  my  hands, 
and  I  know  tliy  ways  (v.  38),  and  I  will  check  thee  (v.  39).     Con- 
nect also,   '*  I  from  ancient  times  have  arranged  ('  formed  *)  it-** 
Howeyer,  English  Version  is  supported  by  ch.  88.  18;  45i  6,  31; 
48. 5.    97.  Thsrsfbre— Not  because  of  thy  power,  bat  because  I 
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made  them  unable  to  withstand  thee.  gra88— which  easily  with- 
ers (ch.  40.  6;  Psalm  87.  3).  on  . . .  houae-topa— which  having  lit- 
tle earth  to  nourish  it  fades  soonest.  (Psalm  129.  6-8).  com 
blasted  before  It  be  grown  up— Smith  translates,  "  The  corn-field 
(frail  and  tender),  before  'he  corn  is  grown."  2i3.  abode— rather, 
sitting  do  an  (Psalm  189.  2).  The  expressions  here  describe  a 
man*B  whole  course  of  life  (Deuteronomy,  6.  7;  28.  6;  1  Kings,  8. 
7;  Psalm  121.  8).  There  is  also  a  special  reference  to  Bennache- 
rib*0  first  being  at  home  then  going  forth  against  Judah  and 
Egypt,  and  raging  against  Jehovah  Qd.  4)  29.  xvmv\\--ins(i!lenu. 
book  Id  .  . .  nose—like  a  wild  beast  lea  by  a  ring  through  the  nose, 
he  sb^  be  forced  back  to  his  own  country  (cf.  Job,  41.  1,  2;  Eze- 
kiel,  19.  4;  29.  4;  88.  4).  In  a  bas-relief  of  Khorsabad,  captiyes 
are  led  before  the  king  by  a  cord  attached  to  a  hook,  or  rine,  pass- 
ingthrough  the  under  lip  or  the  upper  lip  and  nose.  80.  Addressed 
to  Hezekiah.  sign — A  token  which,  when  fulfilled,  would  assure 
him  of  the  truth  of  the  whole  prophecy  as  to  the  enemy's  over- 
throw. The  two  years  in  which  they  were  sustained  by  the  spon- 
taheous  growth  of  the  earth,  were  the  two  in  which  Judea  had 
been  alr^y  ravaged  by  Sennacherib  (ch.  82. 10).  Thus  transktU^ 
''  Ye  did  eat  (the  first  year)  such  as  groweth  of  itself,  and  in  the 
second  year  that,  etc.,  but  in  this  third  y^AJur  sow  ye,''  eic.,  for  In 
this  year  the  land  shul  be  delivered  from  the  foe.  The  fact  that 
Sennacherib  moved  away  his  camp  immediaUly  <tfter  Knows  that 
the  first  two  years  refer  to  the  past,  not  to  the  future.  [RossH- 
Mmjj&B.]  Others,  referring  the  first  two  years  to  the  future,  get 
oyer  the  difficulty  of  Sennacherib's  tpesdy  departure,  by  suppos- 
ing that  year  to  haye  been  the  Sabbatical  y<tar,  and  the  second 
year  the  Jubilee;  no  indication  of  this  appears  in  the  context.  81. 
remnant -Judah  remained  after  the  ten  tribes  w^^re  carried  away; 
also  those  of  Judi^  who  should  survive  Sennat.herib's  invasion 
are  meant  88.  with  shields—He  did  come  neai  it,  but  was  not 
allowed  to  conduct  a  proper  siege,  bank^^i  mound  to  defeod  the 
assailants  in  attacking  the  walls.  34.  (See  e.  29.  87;  ch.  29.  5-8). 
86.  I  will  defend— Notwithstanding  HezekiaKs  measur>^  of  defence 
(2  Chronicles,  82.  8-6),  Jehawxh  was  its  true  defender,  mine  own 
sake — since  Jehovah's  name  was  blasphemed  by  Sennacherib  (s. 
28).  David's  sake — on  account  of  his  promise  to  David  (Psalm 
182.  17,  18),  and  to  Messiah,  the  heir  of  David's  throne  (ch.  9.  7; 
n.  1).  86.  Some  attribute  the  destruction  of  the  agenny  of  the 
plague  (Note,  ch.  88.  24),  which  may  have  caused  Hezekiah's  sick- 
ness, narrated  immediately  after:  but  ch.  88.  1,  4,  proves  that  the 
Jews  spoiled  the  corpses  which  they  would  not  haye  dared  to  do, 
had  there  been  on  them  infections  of  a  plague.  The  secondaiy 
agency  seems,  from  ch.  29.  6;  80.  80,  to  have  l)een  a  storm  of  hail, 
thunder,  and  lightning  (cf.  Exodus,  9.  22-26).  The  Simoom  belongs 
rather  to  Africa  and  Arabia,  than  Palestine,  and  ordinarily  could 
not  produce  such  a  destructive  effect.  Some  few  of  the  army,  as 
2  Chronicles,  82.  21,  seems  to  Imply*  "urviyed  and  accompanied 
Sennacherib  home.  Herodotus  (9. 141)  gives  an  account  confirm- 
ing Scripture  in  so  far  as  the  sudden  discomfiture  of  the  Assyrian 
army  Is  concerned.    The  Egyptian  priests  told  him  that  Sennache- 
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rib  wu  forced  to  retreat  from  Pelusium  owing  to  a  mnltitude  of 
field- mice,  sent  by  one  of  their  gods,  havlog  gnawed  the  Assyrians' 
bow-strinffg  and  Mield-$irap$.  Of:  the  language  (v.  88),  '*  He  shall 
not  shoot  an  arrow  there,  nor  come  before  it  with  ikieldSf**  which 
the  Egyptians  corrupted  into  their  version  of  the  story.  Senna- 
cherib was  at  the  time  with  a  part  of  his  army,  not  at  Jerusalem, 
but  on  the  Egyptian  f  rontier^  South  West  of  Palestine.  The  sad- 
den destraction  of  the  host  near  Jerusalem,  a  considerable  part  of 
the  whole  army,  as  well  as  the  advance  of  the  Ethiopian  Tirliakah, 
induced  him  to  retreat,  which  the  Egyptians  accounted  for  in  a 
way  honouring  to  their  own  gods.  The  mouse  was  the  E^ptian 
emblem  of  destruction.  The  Qr&ek  Apollo  was  called  Smwtkian^ 
from  a  Cretan  word  for  nunue  .*  as  a  tutelary  god  of  agriculture, 
be  was  represented  with  one  foot  upon  a  mouse,  since  field-mice 
hurt  com.  The  Assyrian  inscriptions,  of  course,  suppress  their 
own  defeat,  btrt  nowhere  boast  of  having  taken  Jerusalem;  and 
the  only  reason  to  be  given  for  Sennacherib  not  baying,  amidst  his 
many  subsequent  expeditions  recorded  in  the  monuments,  rMum- 
ed  to  Judah,  is  the  terrible  calamity  he  had  sustained  there  which 
convinced  him  that  Hezekiah  was  under  the  divine  protection. 
Rawxinbor  says,  In  Sennacherib's  account  of  his  wars  with  He- 
lekiah,  inscribed  with  cuneiform  characters  in  the  hall  of  the 
palace  of  Eouvunjik,  built  by  him  (140  feet  long  by  120  broadV, 
wherein  even  the  Jewish  physiognomy  of  the  captives  is  portrayed, 
there  occurs  a  remarkable  passage;  after  his  mentioning  his  taken 
900,000  captive  Jews,  he  aads,  "  Then  I  prayed  unto  God; "  the 
only  instance  of  an  inscription  wherein  the  name  of  God  occurs 
without  a  heathen  adjunct.  The  46th  Psalm  probably  comme- 
morates Judah's  deliverance.  It  occurred  in  one  '  *  niffht,*^  accord- 
ing 10  2  King9,  19/85,  with  which  Isaiah's  words,  ''when  they 
arose  early  in  the  nufming,**  etc.,  are  in  undesigned  coincidence. 
they  . .  .  they-r-  ^t^inM .  . .  theA8$yrian$  87.  dwelt  In  Nineveh 
—  tor  about  twenty  years  after  his  disaster,  according  to  the  in- 
scriptions. The  word  "  dwelt,*'  is  consistent  with  any  indefinite 
length  of  time.  Mnewhy  so  called  from  Nimus,  i^, ,  Nimrod,  its 
founder;  his  name  means  exeeMngly  impious  rd>el;  he  subverted 
the  existing  patriarchial  order  of  society,  by  setting  up  a  system 
of  chief tainsiup,  founded  on  conquest;  the  hunting  field  was  his 
training  school  for  war;  he  was  of  the  race  of  Ham,  and  trans- 
gressed the  limits  marked  by  God  (Genesis,  10.  8-11, 2o),  encroach- 
mg  on  Shem*s  portion;  he  abandoned  Babel  for  a  time,  after  the 
miraculous  confusion  of  tongues,  and  went  and  founded  Nineveh: 
he  was,  after  death,  worshipped  as  Orion  the  constellation  {Note^ 
Job,  9.  9;  88.  81).  88.  Nfsrooh  —  ilTwr,  in  Semitic,  moBxi^eagU: 
the  termination  00^,  means  great.  The  eagle  headed  human  figure 
in  Assyrian  sculptures  is  no  doubt  Nisroch,  the  same  as  Asflhur 
the  chief  Assyrian  god;  the  corresponding  goddess  was  JAheera, 
or  Astarte:  this  means  a  "flTove,"  or  sacred  trees,  often  found  as 
the  symbols  of  theJieatenly  Ao9to(Saba)  in  the  sculptures,  as  Assbur 
the  Sponymtis  hero  of  Assyria  (Genesis,  10. 11)  answers  to  the  sun 
or  Baal,  Belus,  the  title  of  ofilce.  Lord.  This  explains  "  image  of 
the  grove "  (3  Kings,  21.  7).    The  eagle  was  worshipped  by  the 
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sncient  Peralana  and  Arabs.  E8ar-haddon  —  In  Ezra,  4.  3,  he  is 
mentioned  as  having  brought  colonists  into  Samaria.  He  is  also 
thouffht  to  have  been  the  king  who  carried  Manasseh  captive  to 
Babylon  (d  Chronicles,  88.  11).  He  built  the  palace  on  the  mound 
Kebbi-Yunus,  and  that  called  the  South  West  palace  of  Nimroud. 
The  latter  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  his  name  and  wars  are  re- 
corded on  th^  great  bulls  taken  from  the  building.  He  obtained 
his  building  material  from  the  North  West  palaces  of  the  ancient 
dynasty,  ending  in  Pul. 

CHAPTER  XXXVIIL 

itr,  1-22.    Hbzbkiah's  Sickness:  rBRHAPs  connected  wttb 
THE  Plague  or  Blast  whebkbt  the  Absyru.n  Army  had 
BEEN   Destroyed.    1.  Set . . .  boMae  In  order  —  make  arrange* 
meats  as  to  the  succession  to  the  throne:  for  he  had  then  no  son: 
and  as  to  thy  other  concerns,    thou  Shalt  die  —  speaking  according 
to  the  ordinary  course  of  the  disease.    His  being  spared  fifteen 
years  was  not  a  change  in  God's  mind,  but  an  iUuscration  of  Gk)d*s 
dealings  being  unchangeably  regulated  by  the  state  of  man  in  re- 
lation to  Him.    2.  The  couches  in  the  East  run  along  the  walls  of 
houses.    He  turned  away  from  the  spectators  to  hide  his  emotion 
and  collect  his  thoughts  for  prayer.    8.  Ho  mentions  his  past  reli- 
gious consistency  not  as  a  boast,  or  a  ground  for  justification,  but 
according  to  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  wherein  temporal 
rewards  (as  long  Ufe^  etc,  Exodus,  20. 12)  followed  legal  obedience, 
he  makes  his  religious  conduct  a  plea  for  asking  the  prolongation 
of  his  life,    walked  — life  is  a  journey:  the  pious  "walk  with 
Qod  "  (Gknesis,  6.  24;  1  Kings,  9.  4).    perfect  —  sincers :  not  abso- 
lute) v  perfect,  but  aiming  towards  it  (Matthew,  5.  46);  sinc'le- 
minded  in  walkingas in  the  presence  of  Gud (Genesis,  17.  1).    The 
Utter  of  the  Old  Testament  legal  righteousness  was,  however,  a 
standard  very  much  below  the  spirit  of  the  law,  as  unfolded  by 
Christ  (Matthew,  6.  20-48;  2  Corinthians,  8.  6,  14,  17).    wept  sore 
•—  Josefhus  says,  the  reason  why  he  wept  so  sorely,  was  that  being 
childless,  he  was  leaving  the  kiiwdom  without  a  successor.    How 
often  our  wishes,  when  gratified,  prove  curses.    Hezcklah  lived 
10  have  a  son;  that  son  was  the  idolater  Manasseh,  the  chief  cause 
of  God's  wrath  against  Judah,  and  of  the  overthrow  of  the  king' 
dom  (2  Kings,  23.  26,  27).    4.  In  2  Kings,  20.  4,  the  quickness  of 
Gk>d*8  answer  to  the  prayer  is  marked,  **  afore  Isaiah  had  gone  out 
into  the  middle  court,  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  him:'*  <.«., 
before  he  had  left  Hezekiah^  or  at  least  when  he  had  just  left  him, 
and  Hezekiah  was  in  the  act  of  praying  after  having  heard  God*8 
message  by  Isaiah  (cf.  ch.  65.  24;  Psalm  82.  5;  Daniel,  0.  21).    6. 
6od  Of  David  thy  father  —  God  remembers  the  covenant  with  the 
father  to  the  children  (Exodus,  20.  5;  Psalm  89.  28, 29).    tears  — 
(Psalm  56.  8)^   days . .  .  years— man's  years^  however  many,  are 
but  as  80  many  d^s  (Genesis,  5.  27).    6.  In  2  E^ngs,  20.  8,  after 
this  verse  comes  the  statement  which  is  put  at  the  end,  in  order  not 
to  interrupt  God's  message  (e.  21,  22)  by  Isaiah  (e.  5>8).     will  de- 
liver —  the  city  was  already  delivered,  but  here  assurance  is  given, 
that  Hecekiah  ahall  have  no  mare  to  fear  from  the  Asqrriana.    9. 
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•Iga  —  a  token  that  God  would  fulfill  HI0  promise,  that  Hezekiah 
should  "  go  up  into  the  house  of  the  Lord  the  third  dap  '*  (2  Eiuga, 
90.  5,  8);  the  words  in  italics  are  not  in  Isaiab.  8.  bring  again— 
cause  to  return  (Joshua,  10. 12-14).  In  2  Kings,  20. 9, 11,  the  choice 
ia  stated  to  have  been  given  to  Hezekiah,  whether  the  shadow 
should  go  forward,  or  go  back,  ten  degrees.  Hezekiah  replied, 
*'  It  is  a  light  thins  (a  less  decisiye  miracle)  for  the  shadow  to  go 
djwn  (its  usual  direction)  ten  degrees:  nay,  but  let  it  return 
backward  ten  degrees ; "  so  Ifaian  cned  to  Jehovah  that  it 
should  be  so,  and  it  was  so  (cf.  Joshua.  10.  12,  14).  sun- 
tfialjOf  Ahaz— Hbbodotus  (2.  109) states  that  the  sun- dial,  and  the 
divibion  of  the  day  into  twelve  hours,  were  invented  by  the  Baby- 
lonians; from  them  Ahaz  borrowed  the  invention.  He  was  one. 
from  his  connection  with  Tiglath-pileser,  likely  to  have  done  so  (2 
Kings,  16.  7, 10).  '*  Shadow  of  the  degrees*'^ means  the  shadow 
made  on  the  degrees.  Josbphub  thinks  these  degrees  were  8tep§ 
atcending  to  the  palace  of  Ahaz;  the  time  of  day  was  indicated  by 
the  number  of  steps  reached  by  the  shadow.  But  probably  a  iun- 
dial,  strictly  so  called,  is  meant;  it  was  of  such  a  size,  and  so 
placed,  that  Hezekiah,  when  convalescent,  could  witness  the 
miracle  from  his  chamber.  Cf.  «.  21,  22,  with  2  Kings,  20.  9, 
where  translate^  shall  thii  shadow  go  forward,  etc. ;  the  dial  was 
no  doubt  in  tight,  probably  ' '  in  the  middle  court "  (2  Kings,  20. 4), 
the  point  where  Isaiah  turned  back  to  announce  God's  gracious 
answers  to  Hezekiah.  Hence  this  particular  sign  was  given.  The 
retrogression  of  the  shadow  may  have  been  effected  by  refraction ; 
a  cloud  denser  than  the  air  interposing  between  the  gnomon  and 
dial  would  cause  the  phenomenon,  which  does  not  take  from  the 
miracle,  for  Qod  gave  him  the  choice  whether  the  shadow  should 
go  forward  or  back,  and  regulated  the  time  and  place.  Bosanquet 
makes  the  14th  year  of  Hezelsiah  to  be  689  b.  0.,  the  known  year  of 
a  solar  eclipse,  to  which  he  ascribes  the  recession  of  the  shadow. 
At  all  events,  there  is  no  need  for  supposing  any  revolution  of  the 
relative  positions  of  the  sun  and  earth,  but  merely  an  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  ihadow  (2  Kings,  20.  9-11);  that  effect  was  only  loedl 
and  designed  for  the  satisfaction  of  Hezekiah,  for  the  6  >ylonian 
astronomers  and  kinfi»  "  sent  to  inquire  of  the  wonder  that  was 
done  in  the  land"  (2  Chronicles,  82.  81),  implying  that  it  had  not 
extended  to  their  country.  No  mention  of  any  instrument  for 
marking  time  occurs  before  this  dial  of  Ahaz,  700  b.  c.  The  first 
mention  of  the  ''hour"  is  made  by  Daniel  at  Babylon  (Daniel,  8. 
6).  9-20.  The  prayer  and  thanksgiving  song  of  Hezekiah  is  only 
given  here,  not  in  the  pamUel  passages  of  2  Kings  and  2  Chroni- 
cles; «.  9  is  the  heading  or  inscription*  10.  ontting  off-— Rosen- 
MXTUJBB  trandatsSf  "  the  meridian; "  when  the  sun  stands  in  the 
zenith  :  so  **  the  perfect  day  "  (Proverbs,  4.  18).  Rather,  **  in  the 
tranjmUity  of  my  days,"  «'.«.,  that  period  of  life  when  I  might  now 
look  forward  to  a  tranquil  reign.  [Mausbr.1  The  Hebrew  is  so 
trandaied  (ch.  62.  6,  7).  go  to— rather,  **go  tnto,'*  as  in  ch.  46.  2. 
[Maubbb.]  residue  of  my  years— those  which  I  had  calculated 
on  God  sends  sickness  to  teach  man  not  to  calculate  on  the  mor- 
row, but  to  live  m jre  wholly  to  Gk)d,  as  if  each  day  were  the  last 
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11.  Lord .  .  •  Lord — The  repetition,  as  in  «.  19.  expresses  the  excited 
feeling  of  the  king^s  mind.  To  see  the  Lord  (' '  Jehovah  **}  is  fig.  tQt^ 
to  ei^  Eii  good  gyu.  So,  in  a  similar  connection  (Psalm  27.  13), 
"  I  had  fainted,  unless  I  had  believed  to  tee  the  goodness  of  the  Lord 
in  the  land  of  the  living; "  (Psalm  84  12),  "  What  man  is  he  that 
desireth  life  that  he  may  see  goodt^  world — rather,  trandate^ 
**  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  stillness,  i.e.y  Hades  [Mav- 
bbb],  in  parallel  antithesis  to  **  the  land  of  the  living  *'  in  the  first 
clause.    The  Sebreto  comes  from  a  root,  to  rest  or  cease  (Job,  14  8). 

12.  age — ^rather,  as  the  parallel  *'  shepherd^s  tent  '*  requires  habitet' 
tion.  so  the  Arabic,  (QB8BNins.J  departed— is  broken  up,  or 
shifted,  as  a  tent  to  a  different  locality.  The  same  image  occurs 
(2  Corinthians,  5.  1;  2  Peter,  1.  12,  18).  He  plainly  expects  to 
exist,  and  not  cease  to  be  in  another  state;  as  the  shepherd  still 
lives,  after  he  has  struck  his  tent  and  removed  elsewhere.  I  have 
OUtoir— He  attributes  to  himself  itiAt  which  is  God's  will  with 
respect  to  him;  because  he  declares  that  will.  So  Jeremiah  is  said 
to  "  root  out ''  kingdoms,  because  he  declares  God's  purpose  of 
doing  so  (Jeremiah,  1.  10).  The  weaver  cuts  off  his  web  from  the 
loom  when  completed.  Job,  7.  6,  has  a  like  image.  The  Greelcs 
represented  the  Fates  as  spinning  and  cutting  off  the  threads  of 
each  man's  life,  be— God.  with  pining  si OKneee— rather,  firom 
the  thrum^  or  thread,  which  tied  the  loom  to  the  weaver's  beam. 
fkroRi  day  ...  to  night— <.«.,  in  the  space  of  a  single  day,  between 
morning  and  night  (Job,  4  20).  18.  I  reciconed  .  .  .  that— rather, 
/  composed  (my  mind,  during  the  night,  expecting  relief  in  the 
**  morning  "  so  Job,  7.  4) ;  for  (that  is  not,  as  in  the  English  Version, 
to  be  supplied)  as  a  lion  He  wasore4zking  all  myboncs.  [YiTiUNaA.] 
(Job,  10.  16;  Lamentations,  8.  10,  11).  The  "Hebrew,  in  Psalm  181. 
2,  is  rendered,  I  quieted.  Or  else,  "  I  made  myself  like  a  lion  («&., 
in  roaring  through  x>ain),  He  was  so  breaking  my  bones  I "  Poets 
often  compare  great  groaning  to  a  lion's  roaring;  so.  next  verse, 
he  compares  his  groans  to  sounds  of  other  animals  (Psalm  22.  1). 
[Maubsu.]  14  Rather,  *'  Like  a  swallow,  or  a  crane  *'  (from  a 
root  to  disturb  the  water ^  a  bird  frequenting  the  water).  [Maureb.] 
(Jeremiah,  8.  7).  chatter— twitter;  broken  sounds,  expressive  or 
pain,  dove — called  by  the  Arabs  the  daughter  of  mourning,  from 
Its  plaintive  note  (ch.  59.  11).  ioolcing  upward— to  God  for  relief. 
undertalce  for — lit.,  be  surety  for  mc;  assure  me  that  I  shall  be 
restored  (Psalm  119.  122V  15-20.  The  second  part  of  the  sons 
passes  from  prayer  to  tlianksgiving  at  the  prayer  being  hearoT 
What  shali  i  say — The  language  of  one  at  a  loss  for  words  to  ex- 
press his  sense  of  unexpected  deliverance,    both  epolcen . .  .  and 

.  .  .  done  it— (Numbers,  28. 19).    Both  promised  and  performed 

(2  Thessalonians,  6.  24;  Hebrews,  10.  28).     himself— no  one  else 

could  have  done  it  (Psalm  98. 1).     go  eofUy ...  in  the  bitter- 

nees- rather,  ^^on  account  of  the  bitterness;*    I  will  behave  myself 

humbly  in  remembrance  of  my  past  sorrow  and  sickness  from  which 

I  have  been  delivered  by  God's  mercy  (see  1  Kiugs,  21.  27,  29). 

In  Psalm  42.  4,  the  same  Hebrew  verb  expresses  the  slow  and 

solemn  gait  of  one  going  up  to  the  house  of  God;  it  is  found 

no  where  else;  hence  Kosenmuller  explains  it,  "  I  will  reve- 
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rently  attend  the  sacred  festivals  Id  the  temple;  **  but  this  elHptis 
would  be  harsh;  raUier  metaphorically  the  word  Is  transferred  to 
a  calm,  »ofemn,  and  mbmisme  walk  of  life.  16.  by  these — fin. 
If  Gotts  benefiUj  which  are  implied  m  the  context  («.  15,  "He  hath 
Himself  done  it "  "  unto  me  **).  All  *'  men  live  by  these  "  bene- 
fits (Psalm  101  27-80),  "  and  in  all  these  Is  the  life  of  my  spirit," 
i,  A,  /also  live  by  them  (Deuteronomy,  8.  8),  and  (wUt)  maVe  me 
te  live — The  Hebrew  is  imperative,  "make  me  to  live."  In  this 
▼iew  he  adds  a  prayer  to  tne  confident  hope  founded  on  his  com- 
parative convalescence,  which  he  expressed,  ''  Thou  wilt  recover 
me."  [Maubbb.]  17.  fbr peace—instead  of  the  prosper itywhicdi 
I  had  previously  great  bitternese— 2£S ,  Httemeee  to  me,  bUter- 
nese  :  expressing  intense  emotion.  In  love— Ji^.,  attachmerU,  such 
wAjcine  one  to  another  tenderly:  '*  Thou  hast  been  lovingly  at- 
tached to  me  from  the  pit;**  a' pregnant  phrase  for,  Thy  love  has 
cone  down  to  the  pit,  and  drawn  me  out  from  it  The  '*  pit**  is 
here  simply  death,  in  Heasekiah's  sense:  realized  in  its  fulness  only 
in  reference  to  the  eauVe  redemption  from  hell  by  Jesus  Christ 
(di.  61.  1),  who  went  down  to  the  pit  for  that  purpose  Himself 
(iPsalm  88.  4-^;  Zechariah,  9.  11-12;  Hebrews,  13.  20).  "Sin" 
and  sickness  are  connected  (Psalm  108.  8;  cf.  ch.  58.  4,  with  Mat- 
thew«  8.  17;  0.  5,  6),  especially  under  the  Old  Testament  dispen- 
sation of  temporal  sanctions;  bat  even  now,  sickness,  though  not 
invariably  arising  from  sin  in  individuaU,  is  connected  with  it  in 
Uie  general  moral  view,  cast .  .  .  behind  back — consigned  mj 
sins  to  oblivion.  The  same  phrase  occurs  (1  Kings,  14.  9;  Nehe- 
miah,  9.  26;  Psalm  60.  17}.  Contrast  Psalm  90.  8,  "  Thou  hast 
eet  our  iniquities  More  tnee,  our  secret  sins  in  the  light  qf  thp 
eaunUnanee.**  18.  death — t  e.,  the  dead;  Hades  and  its  inhabi- 
tants (Job,  2a  22:  see  Note^  «.  11).  Plainly  Hezekiah  believed  in 
a  world  of  disembodied  spirits;  his  language  does  not  imply  what 
aoepticism  has  drawn  from  it,  but  simpW  that  he  regarded  Uie  dis- 
embodied state  as  one  incapable  of  declaring  the  praises  of  God 
h^ore  men^  for  it  is  a$  regards  this  world,  an  unseen  land  of  still- 
ness: *'  the  living"  alone  can  praise  God  on  earth,  in  reference  to 
which  only  he  is  speaking;  ch.  57.  1,  2,  shows  that  at  this  time 
the  true  view  of  the  blessedness  of  the  righteous  dead  was  held, 
though  not  with  the  fall  clearness  of  the  gospel  which  **has 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light**  (2  Timothy,  1.  10).  hope 
fbr  Ay  truth— (P^°^  ^04.  27).  Their  probation  is  at  an  end. 
They  can  no  longer  exercise  faith  and  hope  in  regard  to  thy  faith- 
fulness 10  thy  promises,  which  are  limited  to  tne  present  state. 
For  '*hope*'  ceases  (even  in  the  case  of  the  godly)  when  sight 
b^ns  (Komans,  8.  24,  26);  the  ungodly  have  "  no  hope  **  (1  Thes- 
saionians,  4  18).  Hope  in  God's  truth  is  one  of  the  grounds  of 
praise  to  God  (Psalm  71.  14;  1 19.  49).  Others  trarislate,  *'  cannot 
celebrate.*'  9.  living  .  .  .  living— emphatic  repetition,  as  in  «.  11. 
17:  his  heart  is  so  full  of  the  main  object  of  his  prayer,  that  for 
want  of  adequate  words  he  repeats  the  same  wora.  father  to  the 
ehfldren— one  veneration  of  the  living  to  another.  He  probably, 
also,  hints  at  hb  own  desire  to  live  until  he  should  have  a  ehiHL 
Ihe  succeseor  to  his  throne,  to  whom  he  might  make  known  ana 
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80  perpetuate  the  memory  of  Qod^s  tnitb.  iruih—faU^lneM  to 
His  promises,  especially  Id  Hezekiah^s  ca^^e,  His  promise  of  hear- 
ing prayer.  20.  was  ready— not  in  the  Hebrtw;  *'  Jehovah  was 
for  my  salvation/*  i  e.,  saved  me  (cf.  ch.  12.  2).  we — I  and  my 
people,  in  the  house  of  the  Lord— This  song  was  designed,  as 
many  of  the  other  Psalms,  as  a  farm  to  be  used  in  public  worship 
at  stated  times,  perhaps  on  ever>-  anniversary  of  his  recovery; 
hence  **all  the  days  of  our  life.**  lump  of  figs — a  round  cake  of 
figs  pressed  in^o  a  mass  (1  Samuel,  25. 18).  God  works  by  means: 
the  meanest  of  which  he  can  make  effectual,  boil — inflamed  ulcer, 
produced  by  the  plague.  22.  house  of  the  Lord — Hence  He  makes 
the  praises  to  be  sung  there  prominent  in  his  song  («.  20;  Psalm 
lie.  12-14, 17-19). 

CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

Ver.  i-8..HBZBKiAH's  Ebbob  m  thb  Display  of  His  RiCHse 
TO  THE  Babylonian  Ahbassadob.  1.  Herodach-baiadan— For 
150  years  before  the  overthrow  of  Nineveh,  by  Cyaxares  the  Mede, 
a  succession  of  rulers,  mostly  viceroys  of  Assyria,  ruled  Baby- 
Ion,  from  the  time  or  NabonasBOTy  747  b.  c.  That  date  is  callod 
"  the  Era  of  Nabonassar."  Pul  or  Phallukha  was  then  expelled 
and  a  new  dynasty  set  up  at  Nineveh,  under  Tiglath-pileser.  Sem- 
iramis,  Pul's  wife,  then  retired  to  Babylon,  whue  Nabonassar,  her 
son,  whose  advent  to  the  throne  of  Babylon,  after  the  overthrow 
of  Nineveh,  marked  a  new  era.  Sometimes  the  viceroys  of  Baby- 
lon, made  themselves,  for  a  time  independent  of  Assyria:  thus 
Merodach-baladan  at  this  time  did  so,  encouraged  by  the  Assyriaa 
disaster  in  the  Jewish  campaign :  he  had  done  so  before,  and  was 
defeated  in  the  first  year  of  Sennacharib's  reign,  as  is  recorded  in 
cuneiform  characters  in  that  monarch's  palace  of  Eouyunjik. 
Nabopolassar  was  the  first  who  established,  permanently ^hiB  inde- 
pendence; his  son,  Nebuchadnezzar,  raised  Babylon  to  the  posi- 
tion which  Nineveh  once  occupied;  but  from  the  want  of  stone 
near  the  Lower  Euphrates,  the  buildings  of  Babylon,  formed  ot 
sun-dried  brick,  have  not  stooil  the  wear  of  ages  as  Nineveh  has. 
Merodaeh  was  an  idol,  tbe  same  as  the  god  of  war,  and  planet 
Mars  (Jeremiah,  50.  2).  Often  kings  took  their  names  from  their 
gods,  as  if  peculiarly  under  their  tutelage.  So  Belshazzar  from 
Sel  Beladan  means  Bel  i$  his  lard.  The  chronicle  of  Eusebios 
contains  a  fragment  of  Berosus,  stating  that  Acises,  an  Assy- 
rian viceroy,  usurped  the  supreme  command  of  Babylon.  Mero- 
daeh (or  Berodach)  baladan  murdered  him  and  succeeded  to  the 
throne.  Sennacherib  conquered  Merodach-baladan  and  left  Esar- 
haddon,  his  son,  as  governor  of  Babylon.  Merodach-baladan 
would  naturally  court  the  alliance  of  Hezekiah,  who,  like  him- 
self, had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the  Assyrian  king,  and  who 
would  be  equally  glad  of  the  Babylonian  alliance  against  Assyria: 
hence  arose  the  excessive  attention  which  he  paid  to  the  usurper. 
sick— An  additional  reason  is  given  (2  Chronicles,  82.  81).  *'The 
princes  of  Babylon  sent  to  inouire  of  the  wonder  that  was  done  in 
the  land,''  vis. ,  the  recession  or  the  shadow  on  Ahaz'  sun-dial;  to  the 
Chaldean  astronomers,  such  a  fact  would  be  especially  interesting^ 
the  dial  having  been  invented  at  Babylon.    2.  glad — ft  was  not  the 
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Biere  act,  but  tbe  ^liiit  of  it,  which  provoked  God  (2  Chronicles, 
88.  86),  "  Hezeldah  rendered  not  aeain  according  to  the  benefit 
done  nnto  him,  for  hU  heart  wu  J^ted  tip;"  also  cf.  «.  81.  Qod 
"tries  **  Hia  people  at  dilferent  times  by  diiferent  ways,  bringing 
oat  *'  all  that  is  in  their  heart.**  to  show  them  its  varied  cormp- 
tiona.  CI  David  in  a  shnllar  case  (1  Chronicles.  21. 1-8).  preoioua 
tkiiga— rather,  '*the  honse  of  his  (aromatic)  spices;'*  from  a  JSe^ 
krmD  root,  to  hrMi  to  pieeot^  as  is  done  to  aromatica  •  fiver .  .  . 
§M — ^partly  got  from  the  Assyrian  camp  (ch.  88.  4):  partly  from 
pieaenu  (2  Chronielea,  82. 88, 27  29).  preoions  ointment— used  for 
snointinK  Ungs  and  imests.  amonr— <Mr  else  te»$sU  in  general: 
the  parallel  passa^  (2  Chionioles,  82.  27).  ''treasuries.  .  ,for 
sftMtft,**  favours  3ngh»h  VorHon.  His  areenai.  8.  What .  .  . 
vbeace— implying  that  any  proposition  coming  from  the  idola- 
trous enemies  of  Gk)d,  with  whom  Israel  was  forbidden  to  form 
alliance,  shoold  have  been  received  with  anything  but  gladneu, 
Belianoe  on  Babyion,rather  than  on  God,  was  a  similar  sin  to  the 
nievioua  reliance  on  Sgypt  (ch.  80.  and  81.),  far  couni^-— imply- 
mg  that  he  had  done  nothing  more  than  was  proper  in  showing 
attention  to  strangers  "  from  a  far  country."  4.  All— a  frank  con. 
fesdon  of  his  wHoU  fault,  the  king  submits  his  conduct  to  the 
acratiny  of  a  suMect,  because  that  subject  was  accredited  bv  God. 
Contrast  Asa  (8  Chronicles,  la  7-10).  6.  Lord  of  Hosts— who  has 
aU  thy  xoods  at  His  disposaL  6.  days  cone— 120  years  after- 
wards. This  is  the  first  intimation  that  the  Jews  would  be  car- 
ried to  Babylofi—tiM  first  designation  of  Uieir  plaoe  of  punish- 
ment. The  general  prophecy  of  Moses  (Leviticus,  26.  88 ;  Deu- 
terononiy,  28.  64);  the  more  particular  one  of  Allah  in  Jeroboam's 
time(l  Kinffs,  14.  IS),  *' beyond  the  river;**  and  of  Amos,  6.  27, 
"captivity  beyond  Damascus;'*  are  now  concentrated  in  this  spe- 
dic  one<as  to  *'  Babylon  '*  rMicah,  4 10).  It  was  an  exact  retribu- 
tion in  kind,  that  as  Babylon  had  been  the  instrument  of  Hea- 
cMah  and  Judah's  sin,  so  also  it  should  be  the  instrument  of  their 
imnishment.  7.  sons . .  .  fkroa  thee — ^the  sons  which  Hezekiah 
(as  Josephus  tells  us)  wished  to  have  (NoU^  ch.  88.  8,  on  '*  wept 
sore  **)  will  be  among  the  foremost  in  sufFering.  euauchs— ful- 
filled (Daniel,  1.  8,  8,  7).  8.  peace  .  .  .  in  ny  days— the  punish- 
ment was  not  as  in  David's  case  (2  &amuel,  24.  18-15),  sent  in  his 
time.  True  repentance  humbly  acquiesces  in  all  (ak)d*s  ways,  and 
finds  cause  of  thanksgiving  in  any  mitigation. 

CHAPTER  XL. 

Vor.  1-31.  SsooirD  Pabt  of  thb  Prophbciss  of  Isaiah.  The 
former  were  local  and  temporary  in  their  reference.  These  belong 
to  the  distant  future,  and  are  world-wide  in  their  interest;  the  de- 
liverance from  Babylon  under  Cyrus,  which  he  here  foretells,  by 
prophetic  suggestion,  carries  him  on  to  the  greater  deliverunce 
under  Messiah,  the  Saviour  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  the  present 
eclectic  church,  and  the  restorer  of  Israel  and  Head  of  the  world- 
wide kingdom,  literal  and  spiritual  ultimately.  As  Assyria  waa 
the  hostue  world-power  in  the  former  part,  which  refers  to 
Isaiah's  own  time,  bo  Babylon  is  so  in  the  latter  part, 
ii^idli    Tofen    to   a    period    long    subsequent.    The   connect- 
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ing  IlDk,  however  Is  famished  (ch.  89.  6)  at  the  close  of  the 
former  part    The  latter  part  was  written  In  the  old  age  of  Isaiah, 
as  appears  from  the  greater  mellowness  of  style  and  tone  which 
pervades  it;  It  is  less  fiery  and  more  tender  and  gentle  than  the 
former  part    1.  Comfbrt  Y6 — ^twlce  repeated  to  give  doable  assur> 
aDce.    Havine  announced  the  coming  captivity  of  the  Jews  in 
Babylon,  Gk>a  now  desires  his  servants,  the  prophets  (ch.  53.  7),  to 
comfort  them;  the  scene  is  laid  in  Babylon;  the  time,  near  the 
close  of  the  captivity:  the  gronnd  of  comfort  is  the  speedy  end 
ing  of  the  captivity,  the  Lord  Himself  beinff  their  leader,    ny 
people  .  .  .  your  Qod— correlatives  (Jeremiah,  81.  88;  Hosea,  1.  0, 
10).      It  is  God's  covenant  relation  with  His  people,  and  His 
'*  word'*  of  promise  («.  8)  to  their  forefathers,  which  is  the  ground 
of  his  interposition  in  their  behalf,  after  having  for  a  time  chas- 
tised them  (ch.  64.  8).    2.  comfbrtaMy— Ji^. ,  to  the  heart;  not 
merely  to  the  intellect.    Jenisalem — ^though  then  in  ruins,  regarded 
by  Qod  as  about  to  be  rebuilt;  her  people  are  chiefly  meant,  but 
the  dj^  is  personified,    cry — publicly  and  emphatically  as  a  her- 
ald cries  aloud  (e.  8).    warfare— the  appointed  time  of  her  misery 
<Job,  7. 1,  Marffin;  14.  14;  Daniel,  10.  1).    The  ulterior  and  Mea- 
sianic  reference  probably  is,  the  definite  time  of  the  le^^l  economy 
of  burdensome  ntes  is  at  an  end  (Qalatians,  4.  8,  4).    pardoned-^ 
The  Hebrew  expresses,  that  her  iniquity  is  so  expUxtea  that  Gtod 
now  deUght&  in  restoring  her.    doalHe  Tor  all  hea  sine— This  can 
only,  in  a  very  restricted  sense,  hold  good  of  Judah's  restoration 
after  the  first  captivity.    For  how  can  it  be  said  her  *'  warfare 
was  accomplished,"  when  as  yet  tJie  gallinff  yoke  of  Antiochus. 
and  also  of  Rome,  was  before  them  t    The^^  double  for  her  sins  * 
must  refer  to  the  twofold  captivity,  the  Assyrian  and  the  Roman;  at 
the  comine  close  of  this  latter  dispersion,  and  then  only  can  her 
"  iniquity^  be  said  to  be  *'  pardoned,"  or  fuUy  ezpiatea.    [Etou- 
BIGANT.]    It  does  not  mean  double  as  much  as  she  deeerved,  but 
ample  punishment  in  her  twofold  captivity.    Messiah  is  the  anti- 
typical  Israel  (cf  Matthew,  2.  15,  with  Rosea,  11. 1).    He  indeed 
has    ** received"  of   sufferings   amply   more   than   enough    to 
expiate  *'  for  our  sins  "  (Romans,  5. 15, 17).    Otherwise,  (Cry  unto 
her),  *'  that  she  ehaU  receive  {bleeeinge)  of  the  Lord's  hand  double 
to  the  punishment  of  aU  her  eine  "  (so  **  sin  "  is  used,  Zechiuiah, 
14.   10,  Margin).    [Lowth.]     English  Vereion  is  simpler.     8. 
crietb  In  the  wilderneee— So  the  LXX.  and  Matthew,  8.  8,  con- 
nect the  words.     The  Hebrew  accents,  however,  connect  them 
thus  :    '*  In  the  wilderness  prepare  ye,    etc.,  and  the  parallelism 
also  requires  this,  **  Prepare  pe  in  ike  toildemese"  answering  to 
**  make  straight  in  the  deeert,**    Matthew  was  entitled,  as  under 
inspiration,  to  vary  the  connection,  so  as  to  bring  out  another 
sense,  included  in  the  Holy  Spirit's  intention;  in  Matthew,  8.  1, 
''John  the  Baptist,  preaeking  in  the  wHdemees,'^  answers  thus 
to,   **The  voice  of  one  oryxng  in  the  toUdemees.''     Maubeb 
takes  the  principle  as  put  for  the  finite  verb  (so  in  «.  6),  **  A  voice 
«H0^."    The  clause,  ''In  the  wilderness,''  alludes  to  Israel's 
passage  through  it  from  Egypt  to  Canaan  (Psalm  68.  7),  Jehovah 
oeinff  their  leader;  so  it  snail  be  at  the  coming  restoration  of 
larad,  of  which  the  restoration  from  Babylon  was  but  a  type  (nol 
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the  foU  realiMtioo:  for  their  way  from  it  was  not  through  the 
* '  wilderness  **).  Where  John  preached  (tiz. ,  in  the  wilderness ;  the 
tj^pe  of  this  earth,  a  moral  wilderness),  ther€  were  the  hearers  who 
are  ordered  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and  there  was  to  he 
the  coming  of  theljord.  |p8iraEL.J  John,  though  he  was  imme- 
diately foUowed  by  the  sunerinff  Messiah,  is  rather  the  herald  of 
the  coming  reigning  Messiah,  as  Malachi,  4.  5,  6  ("  before  the  ortai 
and  dnadful  day  of  the  Lord  *'),  proves.    Matthew,  17. 11  (of.  Acts» 

8.  SI)  implies  that  John  is  not  ezclusiyely  meant;  aud  that  though 
in  one  sense  Ellas  has  come,  in  another  he  is  yet  to  eume.  John 
Imyeilo  came,  John  was  the  Jig.  Ellas,  coming  *'  in  the  spirit  and 
power  of  Ellas"  (Luke,  1.  17) ;  John,  1. 21,  where  Johu  the  Bap- 
tist denies  that  he  was  the  aetual  Ellas,  accords  with  this  yiew. 
Malachi,  4  6, 0,  cannot  haye  received  its  exhaustive  fulfilment  in 
John;  the  Jews  always  understood  it  of  the  literal  Elijah.  As 
there  is  another  'consummating  advent  of  Messiah  Himself,  so 
perhaps  there  is  to  be  of  his  forerunner  Elias,  who  also  was  pre- 
sent at  the  transfiguration,  the  Lord— BsV^io,  Jehovah:  as  this  la 
applied  to  Jeeus^  He  must  be  Jehovah  (Matthew,  3.  8).  4.  Eastern 
monarchs  send  heralds  before  them  in  a  Journey  to  clear  away 
obstacles,  make  causeways  over  valleys,  and  level  hills.  So  John's 
duty  was  to  bring  back  the  people  to  obedience  to  the  law,  and  to 
remove  all  self-confidence,  pride  in  national  privileges,  hypocrisy, 
and  irreligion,  so  that  they  should  be  ready  lor  His  coming  (Mala- 
chi, 4.  6;  TiUke,  1.  17).  crooked— declivities,  see  it— The  LXX. 
for  '*it,''  have  '*the  salvation  of  God."    So  Luke,  8.  6  (cf.  Luke» 

9.  80,  i,e.,  Messiah);  but  the  evangelist  probably  took  these  words 
from  ch.  53.  10.  fcr— rather,  '*  M\  flesh  shall  see  tluii  the  month 
of  Jehovah  hath  spoken  it."  [Bbnobl.]  6.  The  voice— The  same 
divine  herald  as  in  e.  8.    lie — one  of  those  ministers  or  prophets 


however  godly,  are  transitory  :  Qod^e  promises  alone  are  steadfast 
(e.  8,  15,  17,  28,  24);  this  contrast  was  already  suggested  in  v.  5, 
'<  JUJUih .,  .the  mouth  of  the  Lord,"*  1  Peter,  1.  24,  25  appliea 
this  passage  dibiinctly  to  the  gospel  word  of  Messiah  (cf.  John,  12. 
24;  James,  1.  10).  7.  Spirit  of  the  Lord— rather,  wnd  of  Jehovah 
(Psalm  108. 16).  The  withering  East  wind  of  those  countries  sent 
by  Jehovah  (Jonah,  4.  8).  the  people— rather,  this  people  [Lowth], 
which  may  refer  to  the  Babylonians  [Rosbnhuller]  ;  but  better, 
mankind  in  generaiy  as  in  ch.  42.  5  ;  so  e.  6,  "  aU  flesh; "  the  whole 
race^  i.e,,  man.  0.  Rather,  '*  O  thou  that  bringst  good  things  to 
Zion  :  thou  that  bringst  good  tidings  to  Jerusaietn,*"  Thou  is  thus 
the  collective  personification  of  the  messengers  who  announce 
God's  gracious  purpose  to  Zion  (Note,  v.  1);  ch  52. 7,  confirms  this. 
[YiTLOATE  and  Gbsehius.]  If  English  Version  be  retained,  the 
sense  will  be,  the  glad  message  was  first  to  be  proclaimed  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  then  from  it  as  the  center  to  all  **  Judea,  Samaria,  and 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth."  (Luke,  24.  47,  49;  Acts,  1.  8). 
rViTRiNGA  and  HsNOBTEKBEUG.]  Riouiitain  It  was  customary 
for  those  who  were  about  to  promulge  auy  great  thing,  to  ascend 
a  hin  from  which  they  could  be  seen  and  beard  by  all  (Judges,  8. 
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7;  Matthew,  8. 1).    b«  not  afraid— to  aononnoe  to  the  exfles  thek 

coming  return  home  is  attended  with  danger  in  the  midat  of  the 
Babylonians.  The  gospel  minister  must  *'  open  his  mouth  boldh  * 
(ProYerbs,  29.  35;  Ephesians,  6.  10).  Behold— especially  at  His 
second  coming  (Zechariah,  12.  10;  14.  6).  10.  with  strong  hand— 
ratber,  as  a  itnmg  one.  [Maurbb.1  Or,  againtt  the  stnmg  ^iml 
viz.,  Satan  (Matthew,  12.  29;  RcTelation,  20.  2, 8, 10).  [Yitringa.] 
arm— power  (Psalm  b9.  18;  98. 1).  for  him— <.«.,  He  needs  not  to 
seek  help  for  Himself  from  any  external  source,  but  by  His  own 
inherent  power  He  gains  rule  for  Himself  (so  e.  14).  work — rather, 
reeompenae  wfueh  &  gives  for  work  {(C^  62.  11;  Revelation,  22. 12). 
11.  feed— including  all  a  shephetd^s  care:  Und  (Ezekiel,  84.  28; 
Psalm  28.  1;  Hebrews,  13.  20;  1  Peter,  2.  26).  oarrv^applicable 
to  MeseiaVs  restoration  of  Israei,  as  sheep  scatterea  in  all  lands, 
and  unable  to  move  of  themselves  to  their  own  land  (Psalm  80.  1; 
Jeremiah,  28.  8).    As  Israel  was  **  carried  from  the  womb  *'  (».a 


in  iu  earliest  days)  (ch.  68.  9,  11, 12;  Psalm  77.  20).  «o  it  shall  be 
hi  '*  old  age  **  (Its  latter  days)  (ch.  46.  8,  4).  gently  lead— as  a 
thoughtful  shepherd  does  the  ewes  "  giving  suck  "  (Jfarpin)  (Qen^ 


esls,  88.  18, 14).  12.  Lest  the  Jews  should  suppose  that  He  who 
was  Just  before  described  as  a  **  shepherd  *•  is  a  mere  man,  He  is 
now  described  as  God.  Who— Who  else  but  God  could  do  so  t 
Therefore,  though  the  redemption  and  restoration  of  His  people, 
foretold  here,  was  a  work  beyond  man's  power,  they  should  not 
doubt  its  fulfillment,  since  all  things  are  possible  to  Him  who  can 
accurately  regulate  the  proportion  of  the  waters  as  if  He  bad  mea- 
sured them  with  His  hand  (cf.  e.  16).  But  M^urbb  tramiates. 
**  Who  can  measure  t "  etc.,  i«.,  How  immeasurable  are  the  works 
of  God  f  The  former  is  a  better  explanation  (Job^  28.  25;  Pro- 
verbs, 80.  4).  span — the  space  from  the  end  of  the  thumb  to  the 
end  of  the  middle  finger  extended;  God  measures  the  vast  heavens 
as  one  would  measure  a  small  object  with  his  span,  dust  of  tho 
earth — ^all  the  forth  is  to  Him  but  as  a  few  grains  of  dtutr  contained 
in  u  small  measure  (Ut^  the  third  part  of  a  larger  measure.)  blllo 
in  a  halanoo — adiusted  in  their  right  proportions  and  places,  as 
exactly  as  if  He  had  toeighed  them  out.  13.  Quoted  in  Romans, 
11.  84;  1  Corinthians,  2.  16.  The  Hebrew,  here  for  "directed"  is 
the  same  as  in  «.  12  for  "  meted  out; "  thus  the  sense  is,  Jehovah 
"measures  out  Heaven  with  His  span;*'  but  who  can  measure 
Him,  i.e.y  Who  can  search  mU  out  His  Spirit  (mind^  wherewith  He 
searches  and  accurately  adjusts  all  things  ?  Maubbb  rightly 
takes  the  Hebrew  in  the  same  sense  as  in  e.  12  (so  Proverbs,  16.  2; 
21.  2),  "weigh,"  "ponder."  ** Direct,"  as  in  English  Version. 
answers,  however,  better  to  "  taught*'  in  the  parallel  cause.  14. 
path  of  judgi«ieiit— his  wisdom,  whereby  He  so  beautifully  adjusts 
the  places  and  proportion  of  all  created  things.  15.  of— rather 
(hangine),  from  a  bucket  [Maubbr.]  he  taketh  up ...  as  a 
vorylittle  thing— rather,  *'  are  as  a  mere  grain  of  dust  which  are 
taken  up,"  viz.,  by  the  wind;  ^.,  one  taketh  up,  impersonally  (Ex- 
odus, 16.  14).  [Maubbb.]  ialoo— rather,  lands  in  seneral;  answer- 
ing to  "the  nations"  in  parallel  cause  .  perhaps  &nds,  like  Meso- 
potamia, enclosed  rivers  [Jbbomb]  (so  ch.  42.  15).  However 
Aa^juA  Vsrsitm^  "isles"  answers  well  to  *' mouniaiiu *'  («.  IS), 
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both  alike  being  lifted  up  by  the  power  of  God;  in  fact  *'  isles  * 
are  mountains  upheaved  from  the  bed  of  Uie  sea  by  volcanio 
agency;  only  that  he  seems  to  have  passed  from  uniDtelligent 
creatuiea  («.  12)  to  intelligent,  as  natian»  and  landa^  i.e,,  their  in- 
habitants.   16.  AU  Lebanon's  forest  would  not  supply  fuel  enough 
to  bum  sacrifloes  worthy  of  the  glory  of  Gtod  (ch.  66.  1 ;  1  Kings, 
&  27;  Psalm  60.  8-18).    beasto— which  abounded  in  Lebanon.    17 
(Psalm  6d.  0;  Daniel,  4.  85).    leas  than  nothing— Maureb  tran$- 
kUe9^  as  in  ch.  41.  34,  (»f  nothing  {partiUtely  ;  or  ezpresdive  of  the 
natwre  of  a  thing),  a  mere  nothing,     vanity— emptiness.     18. 
Which  of  the  heathen  idols,  then,  is  to  be  compared  to  this 
Almigh^  Qod  t    This  passage,  if  not  written,  as  Babnes  thinks, 
so  late  as  the  idolatrous  times  of  Manasseh,  has  at  lea£t  a  prospec- 
tive  warning  to  them  and  subsequent  reigns;  the  result  of  the 
chastisement  of  Jewish  idolatry  in  the  Babylonish  captivity  was 
that  thenceforth  after  the  restoration  the  Jews  never  fell  into  it 
Perhaps  these  propheciee  here  may  have  tended  to  that  result  (see 
%  Kings,  28.  36,  37)t    19.  graven— rather,  an  image  in  general:  for 
it  is  incongruous  to  say  melteih  (i.e.f  casts  out  of  metal)  a  graven 
image  (<.«.,  one  carved  on  wood)  so  Jeremiah,  10.  14,  **  molten 
hnage."    Sprsadsth  it  ^^w-(NgU,  ch.  80.  22).    chains— an  orna- 
ment lavishly  worn  by  rich  Orientals  (ch.  8. 18,  19),  and  so  trans- 
ferred to  their  idols.    Egyptian  relics  show  that  idols  were  sus- 
pended in  houses  by  (Suuns.     20.  Impoverished— ^i<.,  eunk  in 
circumstances,    no  oblation — Ee  who  cannot  lUBford  to  overlay  his 
idol  with  gold  and  silver  (e.  19).    tree  ...  not  rot— the  cedar, 
cypress,  oak,  or  ash  (ch.  44.  14).    graven— of  wood;  not  a  molten 
one  of  metal    not  be  nnved— that  shall  be  durable.    21.  ye— who 
worship  idols.     The  question  emphatically  implies,   they  had 
known,    fkrom  the  beginning— (ch.  41.  4,  26;  48.  16).    €k)d  is  the 
beginning  (Bevdation,  1.  8).    The  tradition  handed  down  from 
(he  wry  jint^  of  the  creation  of  aU  things  by  Gk>d  at  the  beginning, 
ought  to  convince  you  of  His  omnipotence,  and  of  the  folly  of 
idolatry.    22.  It  Is  he — ^rather,  connected  with  last  verse,  Have  ve 
not  known  t — have  ye  not  understood  Him  that  sitteth  ?  etc.  (e. 
MX    [Maubbb.!    circle — applicable  to  the  globular  form  of  the 
earth,  above  which,  and  ^the  vault  of  the  sky  around  it,  He  sits. 
For  *'npon"  tranekUe  '*  above.**    as  grasshoppers— or  locmts  in 
His  sight  (Numbers,  18. 88),  as  he  looks  down  from  on  high  (Psalm 
88.  i.8, 14;  118,  4-6).    curtain— referring  to  the  awning  which  the 
Orientals  draw  over  the  open  court  in  the  center  of  their  houses 
as  a  shelter  in  rain,  or  hot  weather.    28.  (Psalm  107.  4;  Daniel, 
2.  21).    Judges— itf.,  rulers;  for  these  exercised  judicial  authority 
(Psahn  2. 10).    The  Hebrevo  shophtee,  answers  to  the  Oarthagenian 
chief  magistrates,  auffeies,    24.  they— the  "princes  and  judges" 
(s.  28)  who  oppose  €k>d*s  purposes  and  God's  people.    Often  com- 
pare to  tall  trees  (Psalm  87.  85;  Daniel,  4. 10).    not .    .  sown— the 
seed,  i.e,  race^  shfdl  become  extinct  (Nahum.  1. 14).  stock — not  even 
shall  any  shoots  spring  up  from  the  slump  when  the  tree  has  been 
cut  down  ;n  descendants  whatever  (Job,  14.7;  Note,  ch.  11.  1)  and 
.  .  .  also — so  LXX.     But  Maurbk  transtateit,  "  They  are  hardiv 
Hit.,  .wt  yel,  as  in  2  Kings,  20,  4)  planted,  etc.,  tclien  He  (God) 
Uows  upon  them.*'    blow— the  image  is  from  the  hpt  East  wiaa 
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(simoom)  that  *' withers*'  yegetation.  whirlwind  ..  .  atubble— 
(Psalm  88.  18),  where  '*like  a  wheel,'*  refers  to  the  rotary  action 
of  the  whirlwind  on  the  stubble.  25.  (Cf.  «.  18).  26.  bringeth 
out . .  .  host — image  from  a  general  reviewing  his  army;  He  is 
Lord  of  Saboath,  the  heavenly  hosts  (Job,  88.  32).  calleth  ...  by 
name — numerous  as  the  stars  are.  God  knows  each  in  all  its  dis- 
tinguishing charaeterUHce  (a  sense  which  '*  name'*  often  bears  in 
Scripture;  so  Gcne&is,  2.  19,  20,  Adam,  as  God's  tieegerentj  cfdled 
the  beast  by  namey  i.e.y  characterized  them  by  their  several  quaU' 
tieB)y  which,  indeed,  He  has  imparted,  by  the  greatness .  . . 
faileth— rather,  ''by  reason  of  abundance  of  (their  inner  essen- 
tial) force  and  firmness  of  strengthy  not  one  of  them  is  driven 
astray;  *'  referring  to  the  sufl9ciency  of  the  physical  forces  with 
which  He  has  endowed  the  heavenly  bodies,  to  ••  revent  all  difi- 
order  in  their  motions.  [Horslet.T  In  Engi.i^k  Version^  the 
sense  is,  "  He  has  endowed  them  with  their  peculiar  attributes 
('  names  *)  by  the  greatness  of  His  might,"  and  the  power  <^  His 
strength  (the  better  rendering,  instead  of,  **  for  that  fle  is  strong  "). 
87  Since  these  things  are  so,  thou  hast  no  reason  to  think  that 
thine  interest  (**  way,*'  t.«.,  condition,  Psalm  37.  5;  Jeremiah,  12. 
1)  are  disregarded  by  God.  judgment  is  passed  over  from— rather. 
My  cause  is  neglected  by  my  God;  He  passes  by  my  case  in  my 
bondage  and  distress  without  noticing  it.  my  God— who  especially 
mieht  be  expected  to  care  forme.  28.  known — by  thine  own  obser- 
vation and  reading  of  Scripture,  heard — rrom  tradition  of 
the  fathers,  everlasting,  etc.— These  attributes  of  Jehovah  ought 
to  inspire  His  afflicted  people  with  confidence,  no  searching  of 
his  understanding — ^therefore  thy  cause  cannot,  as  thou  sayest, 
escape  His  nolicu  :  though  much  in  His  ways  is  unsearchable^  He 
cannot  err  (Job,  11.  7-9).  He  is  never  **  faint "  or  **  weary  *'  .with 
having  the  countless  wants  of  His  people  ever  before  Him  to 
attend  to.  29.  Not  only  docs  He  **  not  faint  '*  («.  28),  but  He  gives 
power  to  those  who  do  faint,  no  might . . .  Increaseth  strength— 
a  seeming  paradox.  They  **have  no  might **^n  themselves:  but 
in  Him  they  have  strength,  and  He  'increases**  that  strength  (2 
Corinthians,  12.  9).  80.  young  men—lit.^  those  neUcted:  men  picked 
out  on  account  of  their  youthful  vigour  for  an  enterprise.  81. 
mount  up— (2  Samuel,  1.  23).  Bather,  "  They  shall  put  forth  fresh 
feathers  as  eagles  "  are  said  to  renovate  themselves;  the  parallel 
clause**  renew  their  strength,"  confirms  this.  The  eagle  was 
thought  to  moult  and  renew  his  feathers,  and  with  them  hit 
B^rencth,  in  old  age  (so  LXX.,  Vulgate^  Psalm  108.  6).  However^ 
English  Version  is  favoured  by  the  descending  climax,  mount  up 
— run — wM^  in  every  attitude  the  praying,  waiting  child  of  God 
is  **  strong  in  the  Lord  "  (Psalm  84. 7;  Micah,  4.  6;  Hebrews,  12. 1). 

CHAPTER  XLI. 
Ver.  i-29.  Additional  Reasons  Wht  the  Jews  Should  Plaob 

OONTIDEKCB  IN  G0D*8  PROMISES  OF  DbLIVIiRINO  ThEM  :  Hb  WiLIj 

Haisb  up  a  PRI^XE  as  Tueir  Deliybrer,  whereas  thb  Idols 

COT7LD  NOT  DELIVER  THE  HeaTHEN  NATIONS  FROM  THAT  PRINCR. 

1.  (Zecharlah,  2.  18).  God  la  about  to  argue  the  case,  therefore  let 
the  nations  listen  in  reverential  silence.    Cf.  Genesis,  28. 16, 17,  as 
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to  the  spirit  in  which  we  ought  to  hehave  before  God.  before  Bie 
—rather  (taming),  towardi  me,  [Maurbb.]  lelande— including 
aU  regumi  beyond  sea  (Jeremiah,  25.  2d),  maritime  regions,  not 
merely  isles  m  the  strict  sense,  renew  .  . .  strength— let  them 
gather  their  strength  for  the  ar^ment;  let  them  adduce  their 
itrongestarffumente(cL  ch.  1. 18;  Job,  0.  82).  "Judgment  *'  means 
here  to  decide  the  point  at  issue  between  us.  2.  who— else  but 
God  ?  The  fact  that  Gkxl  '*  raiseth  up'*  Gyrus  and  qualifles  him 
for  becoming  the  conqueror  of  the  nations  and  deliverer  of  God's 
people,  is  a  strong  argument  why  they  should  trust  Him.  The 
future  is  here  prophetically  represented  as  present  or  past  the 
righteous  man— Cyrus;  as  ch.  44.  28;  45.  14^  18;  40.  11,  '*from 
the  Easty^'  prove.  Called  *'  righteous,"  not  so  much  on  account 
of  his  own  equity  (Hebodotub,  3.  89],  as  because  he  fulfilled  Ood^e 
righteous  will  in  restoring  the  Jews  from  their  unlust  captivity. 
Mieed  him  up  in  righUtmeneu.  The  LXZ.  take  the  He^refo  as  a 
noun,  rightemtenesi.  Maurbb  tranelatee^  "  Who  raised  up  him 
whom  salvation  (national  and  temporal,  the  gift  of  G^d's  *  ^right- 
eousness" to  the  good,  ch.  82.  17;  cf.  ch.  46.  8;  51.  5)  meets  at  his 
foot"  {i.e.f  wherever  he  goes).  Cvrus  is  said  to  comefl'am  the 
Ikut,  because  Persia  is  £ast  of  fiabylon;  but  in  «.  26,  from  the 
North,  in  reference  to  Media.  At  the  same  the  full  sense  of  rigJU' 
mmtiuee  or  righteaue,  and  of  the  whole  passage  is  realised^nly  in 
Messiah,  Cyrus'  antitype  (Cyrus  knew  not  God,  ch.'46.  4).  Hb  goes 
forth  as  the  Universal  Conqueror  of  the  **  nations."  in  righteous- 
ness making  war  (Psalm  2.  8,  0;  ReveU&tion,  19.  11-15;  6.  d;  2. 26, 
27).  '  *  The  idols  he  shall  utterly  abolish  "  (cf .  e.  7,  28,  with  oh. 
2l  18)l  RighteoDsness  was  always  raised  up  from  the  East.  Par> 
adise  was  East  of  Eden.  The  cherubim  were  at  the  East  of  the 
garden.  Abraham  was  called  from  the  East.  Judea.  the  birth- 
place  of  Messiah,  was  in  the  East,  ealled  .  .  .  to  .  .  .  ibot — called 
Him  to  attend  His  (God's)  steps,  <.«.,  follow  His  guidance.  In 
Ezra,  I.  2^  Cyrus  acknowledges  Jehovah  as  the  Giver  of  his  vic- 
tories. He  subdued  the  nations  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Red  sea, 
and  even  Egypt  (says  Xenophon).  dust— (ch.  17. 18;  29.  5;  Psalm 
18.  42).  Persia,  Cyrus'  country,  was  famed  for  the  use  of  the 
**  bow  "  (ch.  22.  6)*  **  Before  him"  means  "gave  them  into  hie 
power ^*  (Joshua,  10.  12).  Maurbb  translates,  "Gave  his  (the 
enemy's)  sword  to  be  dust,  and  his  (the  enemy's)  bow  to  be  as  stub- 
ble "  (Job,  41.  26,  29).  8.  Cyrus  had  not  visited  the  regions  of  the 
Euphrates  and  westward,  until  he  visited  them  for  conquest.  So 
the  gospel  conquests  penetrated  rsgiona  where  the  name  of  God 
was  unknown  before.  4.  Who— else  but  God  ?  calling  .  . .  gen- 
erations from  .  .  .  beginning — The  origin  and  position  of  all  na- 
tions are  from  God  (Deuteronomy,  82. 8;  Acts,  17. 26);  what  is  true 
ot  Cyrus  and  his  conquests  is  true  of  all  the  movements  of  his- 
tory Vr<M»  the  first;  all  are  from  God.  with  the  last— ^.d.,  the  Last 
ch.  &.  6;  48. 12.  6.  feared— that  they  would  be  subdued,  drew 
■ear  and  came — together,  for  mutual  defence.  6.  be  of  good  cour- 
age— Be  not  alarmed  because  of  Cyrus,  but  make  new  images  to 
secure  the  favor  of  the  gods  against  him.  7.  One  workman  encour- 
ages the  other  to  be  quick  in  finishing  the  idol,  so  as  to  avert  the 
impendiog  danger,    nails— to  keep  it  steady  in  its  place.    Wis- 
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dom,  18, 15, 16,  gives  a  Bimilar  picture  of  the  folly  of  idolatry.  8. 
Contrast  between  tlie  Idolatrous  nations  whom  God  will  destroy 
by  Gyrus;  and  Israel  whom  God  will  deliver  by  the  same  man  for 
their  forefathers'  sake,    servant — so  termed  as  being  chosen  by 
God  to  worship  Him  themselves,  and  to  lead  other  peoples  to  do 
the  same  (ch.  45.  4).    Jacob  . . .  oho8en--(Psalm  185.  4).  my  friend 
Ut,,  laving  me.    9.  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  Jews,  taken  from 
the  remote  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.    Others  take  it  of  Israel,  called 
out  of  Egypt  (Deuteronomy,  4.  87;  Hosea,  11.  1).    from  the  chief 
men — lit.,  the  elbowe:  so  the  faints:  hence  the  root  which  joins  the 
tree  to  the  earth:  fla,,  those  of  ancient  and  noble  stock.    But  the 
parallel  clause  (''ends  of  the  earth")  favours  Gesbnius,  who  trans' 
totes,  ''the  extremities  of  the  earth;"  so  Jehomb.    10.  be  not  dis- 
mayed—2»^.,  anxiously  to  look  <U  one  another  in  dismay,    right 
hand  of  my  righteoJi8nes8~>.0.,  my  right  hand  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  my  righteousness  (faithfulness  to  my  promises)  to  uphold 
thee.    11.  ashamed— put  to  the  shame  of  defeat  (cf.  ch.  54. 17;  Ro- 
mans, 9.  88).    12.  seek  . . .  and  ...  not  find— said  of  one  so  utterly 
put  out  of  the  way  that  not  a  trace  of  him  can  be  found  (Psalm  87. 
86).  thing  of  nought— shall  utterly  perish*  18.  (Deuteronomy,  88. 26. 
29).    14.  worm — in  a  state  of  contempt  and  affliction,  whom  all 
loathe  and  tread  on,  the  very  expression  which  Messiah,  on  the 
cross,  applies  to  Simself  (Psalm  22.  6),  so  completely  are  the  Lord 
and  His  people  identified  and  assimilated.    *'  God's  people  are  as 
*  worms '  in  humble  thoughts  of  themselves,  and  in  their  enemies' 
haughty  thoughts  of  them:  worms,  but  not  vipers,  or  of  the  ser- 
pents seeds. "    [Hbnby.]    men— The  parallelism  requires  the  word 
'*men"  here,  to  be  associated  with  the  idea  of  fewness  ot  feeble- 
ness.    LowTH  translates,  "Ye  mortals  of  Israel."    The  LXX., 
'^Altogether  diminutive."    Maukbb  supports  English   Version, 
which  the  Hebrew  text  best  accords  which,    the  Lord — in  general. 
and  thy  Redeemer— in  particular;  a  still  stronger  reason  why  He 
should  **  help"  them.    15.  God  will  make  Ibrael  to  destroy  their 
enemies  as  the  Eastern  corn-drag  (ch.  28.  27,  28)  bruises  out 
the  grain  with  its   teeth,  and   gives  the  chaff   to  the  winds 
to  scatter,    teeth— serrated  so  as  to  cut  up  the  straw  for  fod- 
der, and  separate  the  grain  from  the  chaff,    mountains . .  .  bille 
— ^kingdoms  more  or  less  powerful  that  were  hostile  to  Israel  (ch. 
2.  14).    16.  fan— winnowed  (cf.  Matthew,  8.  12).    whirlwind  .  . . 
•oatter  them— (Job.  27.  21 ;  80.  22).    17.  poor  and  needy— prima- 
rily the  exiles  in  Babylon,    water— >i^.,  rejreshment,  prosperU^ 
after  their  affliction.    The  language  is  so  constructed  as  only  very 
partially  to  apply  to  the  local  and  temporaiy  event  of  t&e  restora- 
tion from  Babylon;  but  fully  to  be  realised  in  the  waters  of  life  and 
of  the  spirit,  under  the  gospel  (ch.  80. 25;  44. 8;  John,  7.  87-89;  i. 
14).    Gk)d  wrought  no  miracles  that  we  read  of,  in  any  wilderness, 
during  the  return  from  Babylon,     faiieth — rather,  is  rigid  or 
parehed,  [Hobsley.]  18.  Alluding  to  the  waters  with  which  Israel 
was  miraculously  supplied  in  the  desert  after  having  come  out  of 
]Bgypt.    high  places  -bare  of  trees,  barren,  and  unwatered  (Jere- 
miah, 4. 11 ;  14. 6).  High  places . . .  ra^^<y«  spiritually  express  that  in 
M  circumstances,  whether  elevated  or  depressed,  God's  people  will 
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hATe  lefresbment  for  their  souIb,  howeyer  little  to  be  expected  it 
might  seem.  19.  (Ch.  82. 15;  55.  18).  ahittab— rather,  tie  aeaeia, 
or  Egyptian  thorn,  from  which  the  gum  Arabic  is  obtained. 
[LowTH.  ]  oil  tree — the  olive,  flr  tree— rather,  the  cypresi  :  grate- 
nd  by  its  shade,  pine— GssBHrus  trafUlate^^  '*  the  holm."  box 
troo — ^not  the  slirub  used  for  bordering  flower-beds,  but  [Gbsb- 
sins]  a  kind  of  cedar  remarkable  for  the  smallness  of  its  cones, 
and  the  upward  direction  of  its  branches.  20.  consider — Ut^  lay 
U  (to  heart);  turn  (their  attention) to  it.  "They'*  refers  to  all 
lands  (v.  1;  Psalm  61  9;  40.  8).  The  effect  on  the  Qentiles  of 
God's  often  interposition  hereafter  in  behalf  of  Israel,  shall  be, 
they  shall  seek  IsraePs  God  (ch.  2.  8;  Zechariah,  8.  21-28).  21.  A 
new  challenge  to  the  idolaters  (see  «.  1, 7)  to  say,  can  their  idols 
predict  future  eeenti  as  Jehovah  can  («.  22-25,  etc.)  f  your  strong 
reaaono — ^the  reasons  for  idol- worship  which  you  think  especially 
strong.  22.  wliat  ofiall  happen—  **  Let  them  brina  near  and  declare 
/utu/re  eontingenoiei,*'  [Hobslet.]  former  ttiings  .  . .  tiie  latter 
OMl  of  tliem— show  what  former  predictions  the  idols  have  given, 
that  we  may  compare  the  event  (**  latter  end  *')  with  thero ;  or  give 
new  prophecies  ('*  declare  things  to  come  *')  Teh.  42.  9).  [Maubeb.] 
BAB19E8  explains  it  more  reconditely,  '  *  Let  them  f  oreten  the  entire 
eeriea  of  events,  showing,  in  their  order,  the  things  which  shall 
/k'st  occur,  as  well  as  those  which  BhsM  finally  happen  ;'*  the  false 
prophets  tried  to  predict  isolated  events,  havieg  no  mutual  depend- 
ency; not  a  long  series  of  events  mutuallpr  and  orderly  connected, 
and  stretching  far  into  futurity.  They  did  not  even  try  to  do  this. 
None  but  God  can  do  it  (ch.  46. 10;  44.  7,  8).  "  Or . . .  things  to 
come  "  will,  in  this  view,  mean,  Let  them,  if  they  cannot  predict 
the  series^  even  predict  plainly  any  detached  events.  28.  do  good 
.  •  •  evil — ^give  any  proof  at  all  of  your  power,  either  to  reward 
jour  friends  or  punish  your  enemies  (Psalm  il5.  2-8).  tliat  we 
nay  lie  dismayed  and  belioid  it  together— Maubeb  translates^ 
"  That  we  (Jehovah  and  the  idols)  may  look  one  another  in  the 
face  {i.e.f  encounter  one  another;  2  Kings,  14.  8,  11)  and  see  "  our 
respective  powers  by  a  trial.  Hobslbt  translates,  *'Then  the 
moment  we  behold  we  shall  be  dismayed.*'  We  thus,  and  in 
Bnalish  Version^  refers  to  Jehovah  and  His  worshippers.  24.  of 
■otoing — iJHote,  ch.  40. 17).  The  Hebrew  text  is  here  corrupt;  so 
JBngUsh  Version  treats  it.  abomination— abstract  for  concrete: 
not  merely  albomindbU,  but  the  essence  of  whatever  is  so  (Deuter- 
onomy, 18.  12).  ohooseth  you— as  an  object  of  worship.  25^ 
raiseo  up— in  purpose:  not  fulfilled  till  150  years  afterwards. 
north— In  ▼.  2,  *'  from  the  East  ;*'  both  are  true:  see  the  note  there. 
eain  ...  my  name— acknowledge  me  as  God.  and  attribute  His  suc- 
cess to  me;  this  he  did  in  the  proclamation  (Ezra,  1.  2).  This  does 
not  necessarily  imply  that  Gyrus  renounced  idolatry,  but  hearing 
of  Isaiah's  prophecy  given  150  years  before,  so  fufly  realized  in 
hia  own  acts,  he  recognized  God  as  the  true  God,  but  retained  his 
idol  (so  Naaman,  2  Kings,  5. ;  cf .  2  Kings,  17.  88,  41 ;  Daniel,  8. 
28;  4  1-8,  84-87).  princes— The  Babylonian  satraps  or  governors 
cf  provinces,  mortar— mirtf;  He  shall  tread  them  under  foot  aa 
dirt  (ehi  10.  8).    26.  Who— of  the  idolatrous  soothsayers  t    When 
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this  prophecy  shall  be  folflUed,  all  shall  see  that  God  foretold  as  to 
Gyrus,  which  none  of  the  soothsayers  haye.  befbre  time — ^before 
the  eyent  occurred.  He  ia  righteoua— rather,  It  is  true:  it  was  a 
true  prophecy,  as  the  event  shows  '*  He  is  righteous.'*  in  BnglUik 
Vernon^  must  be  interpreted.  The  fulfillment  of  the  idors  words 
proves  that  he  is  faithful,  alioweth,  etc.— rather,  '*  there  was  nohe 
(of  the  soothsayers)  that  showed .  . .  declared  ...  no  one  has 
heard  your  words"  foretelling  the  event.  27.  Rather,  **I  first 
will  five  to  Zion  and  to  Jerusalem  the  messenger  of  good  tidings, 
Behold,  behold  them  r  The  clause  '*  Behold. ..  them**  (ths 
wUhedfor  ewnt  is  now  pre$en$)  is  inserted  in  the  middle  of  the 
sentence  as  a  detached  exclamation,  by  an  elegant  transposition, 
the  language  being  framed  abruptly,  as  one  would  speak  in  put- 
ting vi^dly,  as  it  were,  before  the  eyes  of  others,  some  Joyous 
event  which  he  had  just  learned  [LuDoyicuB  db  Disu]  (cf.  eh.  40. 
fii  None  of  the  idols  had  foretold  these  events.  Jehovah  was 
the  "  first "  to  do  so  (see  e.  4).  28  no  oounselior— no  one  of  the  • 
idolatrous  soothsayers  who  could  advertise  (Numbers,  24.  1^ 
those  who  eonsulted  the  m  what  would  take  place  Cf.  *'  counsel  ox 
His  messenger  "  (ch.  44.  26).  when  I  aeked— 4.«.,  chaUenged  them» 
in  this  chapter.    29.  confkiaion— «Mpt<fMM.    [JBabnbb]. 

CHAPTER  XLIL 

Ver.  I-26.  Messiah  thb  Antittpx  of  Ctbus.  God*8  descrip- 
tion of  His  character  («.  1-4).  God  addresses  him  directly  («.  S-TL 
Address  to  the  people  to  attend  to  the  subject  (« .  8,  9).  Cfall  to  all, 
and  especially  the  exile  Jews,  to  rejoice  in  the  coming  deliverance 
(«.  10  26).  1.  ny  servant—The  law  of  prophetic  suggestion  leads 
Isaiah  from  Cyrus  to  the  far  greater  Deliverer,  behind  whom  the 
former  is  lost  sight  of.  The  express  quotation  in  Matthew,  12. 18- 
20,  and  the  desmption  can  apply  to  Messiah  alone  (Psalm  40.  6; 
with  which  cf.  Exodus,  21.  6;  John,  6.  88;  Philippians,  2.  7). 
Israel,  also,  in  its  highest  ideal,  is  called  the  '* servant"  of  God 
(ch.  49.  8).  But  this  ideal  is  realized  onl;^  in  the  antitypical  Israd 
its  representative-man  and  Head,  Messiah  (cf.  Matthew,  2.  15, 
with  Hosea,  11.  1).  **  Servant"  was  the  position  assumed  by  tiie 
Son  of  God  throughout  His  humiliation.  Elect — chosen  by  Qod 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world  for  an  atonement  (1  Peter,  1. 
20;  Revelation,  18.  8).  Redemption  was  no  after-thought  to 
remedy  an  unforeseen  evil  (Romans,  16.  25,  26;  Ephefians,  8.  9, 11; 
2  Timothy,  1.  9,  10;  Titus,  1.  2,  8).  In  Matthew,  12.  18,  it  is  ren- 
dered **  my  beloved;"  the  only  beloved  ISon^  beloved  in  a  sense  dis- 
tinct from  all  others.  Uleetion  and  the  love  of  God  are  insepa- 
rately  joined,  my  soul — a  human  phrase  applied  to  God,  because 
of  the  intended  union  of  humanity  with  the  divinity:  /  myself » 
dellghteth— if  well  pleased  with  and  accepts,  (ms  a  propitiation. 
God  could  have  * 'delighted  "  in  no  created  being  as  a  mediator 
(cf.  V.  21;  ch.  68.  5;  Matthew,  8. 17).    Spirit  upon  him— <ch.  11.  8; 


(cf .  «• 
61.  1; 


Luke,  4. 18;  John,  8.  24).  Judgment — the  gospel  dispensa- 
tion founded  on  justice^  the  canon  of  the  divine  rule  and 
Srinciplc  of  judgment  called  *'  the  law"  (ch.  2.  8;  cf.  «.  4;  51.  4; 
9.  6).  The  gospel  has  a  discriminating /udMx/  effect;  saving 
to   penitents,    condemnatory   to  Satan,   the  enemy   (John,  12 
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81;  16.  11\  and  the  wilfully  impenitent  (John,  9.  80);  Matthew. 
12.  18,  has,  "He  shall  shouf,*'  for,  <'He  shad  bring  forth,"  or 
*'  cause  to  go  forth,^^  Christ  both  produced  and  announced  His 
"  judgment.''  The  Eebrew  dwells  most  on  His  produdngji;  Mat- 
thew on  his  announcement  of  it:  the  two  are  Joined  in  Him.  %, 
Matthew  marks  the  kind  of  '*  ciy  *'  as  that  of  aUereation,  by  quot- 
ing it,  '*  He  shall  not  strive  **  (ch.  68.  7).  ttreet— LXX.  translate, 
'  *  outside.  *'  An  image  from  an  altercation  in  a  house,  loud  enough 
to  be  heard  in  the  street  outside:  appropriate  of  Him  who  "  wiUi- 
drew  Himself ''  from  the  public  fame  created  by  His  miracles  to 
privacy  (Matthew,  12.  15;  9.  34  there,  shows  another  and  sterner 
aspect  of  His  character,  which  is  also  implied  in  the  term  "judg- 
ment '').  8.  braised—'*  It  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  Him  **  (ch.  58. 
6, 10;  Genesis,  3.  15);  so  He  can  feel  for  the  bruised.  As  «.  2  de- 
scribed His  untnrbulent  spirit  towards  His  violent  enemies  (Mat- 
thew, 12.  14*18),  and  his  utttsr  freedom  from  the  love  of  notoriety, 
BO  9.  8,  His  tenderness  in  cherishin|[  the  first  spark  of  grace  in  the 
penitent  (ch.  40.  11).  reed — fragile:  easily  ''shiUsen  with  the 
wind  "  (Matthew,  11.  7).  Those  who  are  al  best  feeble,  and  who 
besides  are  oppressed  oy  calamity  or  by  the  sense  of  sin.  break 
entirely  crush  or  condemn.  Of.  *'  bind  up  the  broken-hearted  ** 
(ch.  50.  4;  61.  1;  Matthew,  11.  28).  flax— put  for  the  lamp-idiek^ 
formed  of  flax.  The  believer  is  the  lamp  (so  the  Oreek,  Matthew, 
S.  15;  John,  5.  85);  his  conscience  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  the  itkk.  **  Smoking*'  means  dhrdy-bvming,  smouldeiing,  the 
flame  not  quite  extinct.  This  expresses  the  positive  side  of  the 
penitent's  religion:  as  ''bruised  reed"  the  negative.  Broken- 
hearted m  himself  but  not  without  some  spark  of  flame:  ttt,  from 
above.  Christ  will  supply  such  a  one  with  grace  as  with  oiL  Also. 
the  Ught  of  nature  smouldering  in  the  Gentiles  amidst  the  hurtful 
fumes  of  error.  He  not  only  did  not  quench,  but  cleared  away 
the  mists  and  superadded  the  light  of  revelation.  See  Jbromb  ad 
Alg.  Qu.  2.  trath— Matthew,  12.  20,  quotes  it,  *'  send  forth  judg- 
ment unto  weiory,'*''  Matthew,  under  the  Spirit,  gives  the  virtual 
sense,  but  varies  the  word,  in  order  to  bring  out  a  fresh  aspect  of 
the  same  thing.  Truth  has  in  itself  the  elements  of  victory  over 
aU  opposing  forces.  Truth  is  the  victory  of  Him  who  is  "the 
truth  '^  (John,  14.  6).  The  gospd  JudiouU  s^Ung  ('  'Judgment ")  of 
believers  and  unbelievers,  begun  already  in  part  (John,  8.  18,  10: 
9.  89),  wUl  be  consummated  victoriously  tn  truth  onlv  at  His  second 
coming;  «.  18,  14,  here,  and  Matthew,  12.  82,  86,  41,  42,  show 
that  there  is  reference  to  ihe  judicial  aspect  of  the  gospel  especially 
finally;  besides  the  mild  triumph  of  Jesus  coming  in  mercy  to  the 
penitent  now  (v.  2),  there  shall  be  finally  the  Judgment  on  His 
enemies,  when  the  **  truth  "  shall  be  perfectly  developed.  Of.  ch. 
61.  1-8,  where  the  two  comings  are  similarly  Joined  Q'salm  2.  4-6, 
8;  Bevelation,  15.  2,  4;  10. 11-16).  On  "Judgment,'^  see  Jfbte,  s. 
1.  4.  fell— faint:  man  in  religion  may  become  as  the  almost  ex- 
jAring  flax-wick  (v.  8),  but  not  so  Hb  in  His  purposes  of  grace. 
iiscoaraaed~2d.»  broken,  t.a.,  checked  in  zeal  by  discouragements 
(cf.  du  40.  4,  5).  RoeKmuiiLSR  not  so  well  transiates^  *'  He  shall 
Bot  be  too  slow  on  the  one  hand,  nor  run  too  hasiUy  on  the  other.** 
Ildgaent— His  true  religion  the  canon  of  his  Judgments  and 
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righteouB  reign,  laies  .  . .  wait,  etc.  The  distant  lands  beyond 
the  sea  shall  pat  their  truti  in  His  gospel  way  of  salvation.  Mat- 
thew, 12.  21,  virtuaJly  jgives  the  sense,  with  Uie  inspired  addition 
of  another  aspect  of  the  same  thing,  **  In  His  name  shall  the  Gen- 
tiles trwt  '*  (as  **  wait  for  "  here  means,  cb.  80.  18).  ''  His  law  ^ 
is  not  something  distinct  from  himself,  but  is  indeed  Himeeff,  the 
manifestation  of  God's  character  ('*  name  '*)  in  Christ,  who  is  the 
embodiment  of  the  law  (ch.  42.  21;  Jeremiah,  23.  6;  Romans,  10. 
4).  **  Isles  "  here,  and  «.  12,  may  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  popu- 
lations of  which  the  Church  was  primarily  formed  were  Gentiles 
of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  MediterraDean.  6.  Previously 
God  had  spoken^  Messiah;  now  (v.  6-7)  He  speaks  io  Him.  To 
show  to  all  that  He  is  able  to  sustain  the  Messiah  in  His  appointed 
work,  and  that  all  might  accept  Messiah  as  commissioned  by  such 
a  mighty  God,  He  commences  bv  announcing  Himself  as  the 
Almighty  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all  things,  spread  .  .  .  earth 
^(Psalm  186.  6).  6.  in  righteousnesa— rather,  **  for  a  righteous 
purpose."  [LowTH.]  (Bee  v.  21).  God  "  set  forth  "  His  Son  •*  to 
DO  a  propitiation  (so  as),  to  declare  His  (God*s)  righteoueneeSy  that 
€k>d  might  be  just,  and  (yet)  the  Justifler  of  him  which  believeth 
in  Jesus  "  (Romans,  8.  25^  26;  cf.  NoU,  cb.  41. 2;  46. 18;  60.  8,  0). 
boM  .  .  .  band— cf.  as  to  Israel,  the  type  of  Messiah,  Hosea,  11.  8). 
eovenant — the  medium  of  the  covenant^  originally  made  between 
God  and  Abraham  (cb.  &.  8).  '*The  mediator  of  a  better  cove- 
nant *'  (Hebrews,  8.  6)  than  the  law  (see  ch.  49.  8;  Jeremiah,  81. 
88;  60.  6).  So  the  abstract  **  peace,*'  for  peaee-makir  (Micah,  5.  6; 
Ephesians,  2. 14).  thejieople—Israel;  as  ch.  40.  8,  compared  wiUi 
«.  6,  proves  (Luke,  2.  82).  7.  blind— spiritually  («.  16,  18,  10;  ch. 
86.  6;  John,  9.  89).  prison— (ch.  61. 1,  2).  darkness— opposed  to 
"light"  (v.  6;  Ephesians,  6.  8;  1  Peter,  2.  9).  8.  God  turns  from 
addressing  Messiah  to  the  people.  Lord— Jbhoyah:  God's  distin- 
guishing and  incommunicable  name,  indicating  essential  being  and 
Immutable  faithfulness  (cf.  Exodus,  6.  3;  Psalm  88.  18;  06.  6; 
Hosea,  12.  6).  my— that  is  due  to  me,  and  to  me  alone.  9.  former 
things — former  predictions  of  God,  which  were  now  fulAlled,  are 
here  adduced  in  proof  that  they  ought  to  trust  in  Him  alone  as 
God,  vi's.,  the  predictions  as  to  Israel's  restoration  from  Babylon, 
new— ms.,  predictions  as  to  Messiah,  who  is  to  bring  all  nations  to 
the  worship  of  Jehovah  {v.  1,  4,  6).  spring  forth— the  sameimafte 
from  plAuisjuet  beginning  io  germinate  occurs,  ch.  43.  19;  68.  8. 
Before  there  is  the  slightsst  indications  to  enable  a  sagacious  ob- 
server to  infer  the  coming  event,  God  foretells  it.  10.  new  eong — 
such  as  has  never  before  oeen  sun^,  called  for  by  a  new  manifesta- 
tion of  God's  grace,  to  express  which  no  hymn  for  former  mer- 
cies would  be  appropriate.  The  new  song  shall  be  sung  when  the 
Lord  shall  reign  in  Jerusalem,  and  **all  nations  shall  flow  unto 
it "  (ch.  2.  2;  26.  1;  Revelation,  6.  9;  14.  3).  ye  tliat  go  down  to 
tlie  sea — whose  conversion  will  be  the  means  of  diffusing  the  gos- 
pel to  distant  lands,  all  . .  .therein— all  the  living  creatures  thai 
JUl  the  sea  (Psalm  96.  11).  [Maurer.]  Or,  all  sailors  and  wya^ 
gers.  [Gesskitjs  ]  But  these  were  already  mentioned  in  the  previous 
clause;  there  he  called  on  all  who  go  upon  the  sea;  in  this  clause 
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all  animals  in  the  sea  ao  in  v.  11,  he  calls  on  the  inanimate  wilder- 
ness to  lii^  up  its  Toice.  External  nature  shall  be  so  renovated 
as  to  be  in  nnison  with  the  moral  renoyation.  11.  cities — in  a 
region  not  wholly  waste,  but  mainly  so,  with  an  oasis  here  and 
there.  Kedar — in  Arabia  Deserts  (oh.  21.  16;  Genesis,  25.  18). 
The  Kadarenians  led  a  nomadic  wandering  life.  6o  Kedar  is 
here  put  in  general  for  that  class  of  men.  rock — Sela,  i.e. ,  Petra, 
the  metropolis  of  Idumea  and  the  Nabathoean  Ishmielites.  Or,  it 
may  refer  in  general  to  those  in  Arabia  Petrea,  who  had  their 
dwellings  cut  out  of  the  rock,  the  mountalns-~«?s.,  of  Paran, 
South  of  Sinai,  in  Arabia  Petrea.  [Yitbihoa.]  12.  glory  .  .  . 
isiaMis— (ch.  24  15).  18  16.  Jehovah  will  no  longer  restrain  His 
wrath  :  He  will  go  forth  as  a  mighty  warrior  (Exodus,  15.  8)  to 
destroy  His  peoplu^s  and  His  enemies,  and  to  deliver  Israel  (cf. 
Psalm  45.  8).  atir  «p  Jeaiouoy— roupe  his  indignation,  roar— 
image  from  the  battle  cry  of  a  warrior.  14.  lon|  time — tie.,  dur- 
ing the  desolation  of  Israel  (ch.  82. 14).  hdden  ny  peace— (ch. 
Psalm  50.  21 ;  Habakuk,  1.  2).  cry  like  a  woman,  eic— Like  a 
woman  in  parturition,  who,  after  having  restrained  her  breathing 
for  a  time,  at  last  overcomes  the  labor  pain,  lets  out  her  voice  witn 
a  panting  sigh  ;  so  Jehovah  will  give  full  vent  to  his  long  pent- 
up  wrath.  TransUUe  instead  of  **  destroy  •  .  .  devour ; "  itoUl 
at  once  breaths  hard  and  pant,  vie. ,  giving  loose  to  my  wrath.  16. 
I  will  destroy  all  my  loes.  mountaina  — in  Palestine  usually 
planted  with  vines  and  olives  in  terraces,  up  to  their  tops,  islandt 
— ^rather,  dr^  kmdi.  God  will  destroy  His  foes,  the  heathen,  and 
their  idols,  and  **drif  up*^  the  fountains  of  their  oracles,  their  docp 
trines  and  institutions,  the  symbol  of  which  is  toctier,  and  their 
■chools  which  promoted  idolatiy.  [Yitrikga.]  16.  blind— God's 
people,  Israel,  in  captivity,  needing  a  guide.  In^Xbe  ulterior 
sense,  the  New  Testament  Church,  which  was  about  to  be  led 
and  enlightened  by  the  Son  of  God  as  its  leader  and  shepherd  in 
the  wilderness  of  the  Roman  Empire,  until  it  should  reach  a  city 
of  habitation.  *'A  way  .  .  .  uiey  knew  not,"  refers  to  the 
varioos  means  employed  by  providence  for  the  establishment  of 
tide  Church  in  the  world,  sucn  as  would  never  have  occurred  to 
the  mind  of  mere  man.  *'  Blind  '*  they  are  called,  as  not  having 
heretofore  seen  God's  wavs  in  ordering  His  Church.  **Make 
darkness  li^ht,"  etc.,  implies  that  the  glorious  issue  would  onlv 
be  known  by  the  event  itself.  IVrrRiNaA.]  The  same  holois 
good  of  the  individual  believer  (ch.  80.  21  ;  Psalm  107.  7  ;  cf. 
Hosea  2i.  6, 14 ;  Ephesians,  5.  8 ;  Hebrews,  18.  5).  17.  turned 
back  .  •  •  ashamed— disappointed  in  their  trust ;  the  same  phrase 
occurs  Psalm  85.  4  18.  deaf— rte.,  to  the  voice  of  God.  blind  — 
to  your  duty  and  interest ;  wilfully  so  (r.  20).  In  this  they  di^er 
from  'the blind*'  (e  16).  The  Jews  are  referred  to.  He  had 
said,  God  would  destroy  the  heathen  idolatry  ;  here  he  remem- 
bers, that  even  Israel,  his  '*  servant  "(v.  19),  from  whom  better 
things  miffht  have  been  expected,  is  tainted  with  this  sin.  19. 
my  servant—^.,  Israel.  Who  of  the  heathen  is  so  blind  ?  Con- 
ddenng  Isracrs  high  privileges,  the  heathen's  blindness  was  as 
nothing,  compared  with  that  of  Israelite  idolaters,    my  messenger 
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•  .  •  sent— Israel  was  desipied  by  Gk)d,  to  be  the  herald  of  Hto 
truth  to  other  nations,    perfect — ^furnished  ^Ith  institutions,  ciyU 
and  religious,  suited  to  their  jxn/eo^  well-being.    Of.  the  title,  ''Jes- 
hurun,*'  the  perfect  one,  applied  to  Israel  (cf.  ch.  44.  2),  as  the 
type  of  Messiah.    rVrrBiNGA.]    Or  transUUe^  the  friend  of  God, 
which  Israel  was  by  virtue  of  descent  from  Abraham,  who  was 
so  called  (ch.  41.  8).    rQE8Ei!mjs.l    The 'language,  **  my  servant" 
(cf.  f>.  1),  "  messenger;'^  (Malachi.  3.  1),  "  perfect"*  (Romans,  10.  4  ; 
Hebrews,  2. 10  ;  1  Peter,  2.  22),  can,  in  the  full  antitypical  sense, 
only  apply  to  Christ    So  «.  21  plainly  refers  to  Him.    '*  Blind  ^ 
and  '*  deift  "  in  His  case  refer  to  His  endurance  of  suffering  and 
reproach,  as  though  He  neither  saw  nor  heard  (Psalm  88  18, 14). 
Thus  there  is  a  transition  by  contrast  from  the  moral  blindneu  of 
Israel  («.  18)  to  the  patient  blindness  and  deafness  of  Messiah. 
[HoRSLBT.]     20.   observest— thou   dost   not  keep   them.    The 
*'  many  things  **  are  the  many  proofs  which  all  along,  from  the 
first,  God  had  given  Israel  of  His  goodness  and  His  power  (Deu- 
teronomy, 4.  82  88  ;   29.  2-4 ;    Psalm  78.   105).    he—transition 
from  the  second  to  the  third  person.    "Opening  .  .  .  ears,"  i.  «., 
though  he  (Israel)  hath  his  ears  open  {Note^  ch.  6.  10).    This  lan- 
guage, too  {Ifcte,  V.  19),  applies  to  Messiah*  as  Jehovah's  iervani 
(ch.  50.  5  ;  Psalm  40.  6).    21.  his  righteousness— not  his  people's, 
but  His  own  ;  e.  24  shows  that  they  had  no  righteousness  (ch.  45. 
24 ;   59.  16).    God  is  well-pleased  with  His  Son  (*Mn  whom  my 
Wivldelighietk,^  e.  1)  *' who  fulfils  all  righteoueneM'*  (Matthew,  6. 
15)  for  them,  and  with  them  for  His  sake  (cf .  •.  6 ;  FwAm  71.  16, 
19  ;  Matthew,  5.  17  ;  Romans,  10.  8,  4  ;  Philippians,  8.  9).    Pei^ 
haps  in  God's  "  righteousness  "  here  is  includea  His  faithfuineie 
to  Sis  promises^  given  to  Israel's  f oi'cfathers  [RosENinTLLBB]  : 
because  of  this  He  is  well  pleased  with  Israel,  even  though  dis- 
pleased with  their  sin,  which  He  here  reproves  ;  but  that  promise 
could  only  be  based  on  the  righteousneMS  of  Mesnahy  the  promised 
seed,  which  is  God's  righteou^neds.    22.  hole»— caught  by  their 
foes  in  the  caverns  where  they  had  sought  refuge.     [Barnvs.]  Or, 
bound  in  subterranean  dungeons.    [Maureb.]    prison  houses — 
either  literal  prisons^  or  ^eir  oton  houses^  whence  they  dare  not  go 
forth  for  fear  of  the  enemy.    The  connection  is.  Notwithstanding 
God's  favour  to  his  people  for  His  righteousness*  sake  (e.  21^,  they 
have  fallen  into  misery  (the  Babylonish  and  Romish  captivities, 
and  their  present  dispersion),  owing  to  their  disregara  of  the 
divine  law  :  spiritual  imprisonment  is  included  (e.  7).    none  safth. 
Restore— There  is  no  deliverer  (ch.  63.  5).    28.  A  call  that  they 
should  be  warned  by  the  past  Judgments  of  God  to  obey  Him  foi 
the  time  to  come.    24.  who— Their  calamity  was  not  the  work  of 
chance,  but  OodPs  immediate  act  for  their  sins.    Jacob  . . .  Israel 
. . .  we — change  from  the  third  to  the  first  person  :  Isaiah  first 
speaking  to  them  as  a  prophet,  distinct  from  them  :  then  identify- 
ing himself  with  them,  and  acknowledging  his  share  in   the 
nation's  sins  (cf.  Joshua,  5.  1).    25.  him— Israel  (e.  24).  strength 
of  battle— violence  of  war.    It— the  hcutiUy  or  war  (cf.  ch.  10. 16). 
knew  not — ^knew  not  the  lesson  of  repentance  which  the  Judg 
ment  was  intended  to  teach  (ch.  5. 18 ;  9. 18  ;  Jeremiah,  5. 8). 
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CHAPTER  XLjn. 
Ver.  1-28.  A  Succession  of  Abouhbnts  whjebbin  Isbakl  may 

BR  ASSURKD  THAT,  NOTWITHSTANDERO  THBIB  PKRYERSITT  TO- 
WARDS OoD  (ch.  42.  25),  Hb  will  Deliyeb  and  Restobb  thrm. 
1.  bot  now— Not  withstanding  God*s  past  judgments  for  Israel's 
sins,  created — not  only  in  the  general  sense,  but  specially  orea/ted 
as  a  peculiar  people  unto  Himsc^lf  («.  7,  15,  21 ;  ch.  44.  2,  21,  24). 
So  bel levers,  *' created  in  Christ  Jesus*'  (Ephesians,  2.  10),  *'a 
peculiar  people  "  (1  Peter,  2.  9).  redeemed — a  second  argument 
why  tliey  should  trust  Him  besides  creatum.  The  Hebrew  means 
i»  ransom  by  a  price  paid  in  lieu  of  the  eapUves  (cf .  v.  8).  Babylon 
was  to  be  the  ransom  in  this  case,  i.^.,  was  to  be  destroyed,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  delivered;  so  Christ  became  a  curse, 
doomed  to  death,  that  we  might  be  redeemed,  called  ...  by  name 
—not  merely  "called"  in  general,  as  in  ch.  22.  6;  48.  12;  61.  2, 
but  designated  ae  Hie  own  peculiar  people  (cf.  ch.  45. 8, 4;  Exodus, 
S2.1;  88  12;  John,  10. 8).  2.  rivers .  . .  not  overflow  tbee-Hso  in 
passing  Jordan,  though  at  its  ^*  overflow^^^  yrhtn  its  "  swellings *' 
were  especially  dangerous  (Joshua,  8. 15;  Jeremiah,  12. 5).  wafers 
. . .  lire— a  proverbial  phrase  for  the  extremest  perils  (Psalm  66. 
12;  also  Psalm  138.  7).  LU.,  fulfilledat  the  Red  eea  (Exodus.  14); 
and  in  the  case  of  the  three  youths  cast  into  the  fiery  furnace  for 
conscience's  sake  (Daniel,  8.  25,  27).  8.  Egypt  nr  thy  ransom^ 
either  Egypt  or  Israel  must  perish;  God  chose  that  Egypt,  though 
so  much  more  mighty,  should  be  destroyed,  in  order  that  Mu 
people  might  be  delivered;  thus  Egypt  stood,  inetead  of  Israel,  as 
a  kmd  of  ''ransom."  The  Hebrew,  kopher,  means  probablv  Ihai 
mUh  which  anything  it  overlaid,  as  the  pitch  with  which  the  ark  was 
overlaid:  hence  that  which  eavers  over  sins,  an  atonement.  Nebu- 
chadnezzar had  subdued  Egypt,  Ethiopia  (JEfisdTvto,  Oueh),  and  Saba 
(descended  from  Cush,  (Genesis,  10.  7,  probably  Meroe  of  Ethiopia| 
a  great  Island  formed  by  the  Astaboras  and  the  Kile,  conquered 
hv  Cambyses,  successor  of  Cyrus).  Cyrus  received  these  from 
God  with  the  rest  of  the  Babylonian  dominions,  in  eoneiderati&n  of 
his  being  about  to  deliver  Israel.  However  the  reference  may  be 
to  the  three  years'  war  in  which  Sargon  overcame  these  countries, 
and  so  had  his  attention  diverted  from  Israel  (see  Nbtee^  ch.  20). 
[YtTBiNOA.]  But  the  reference  is  probably  more  general,  vie,,  to 
ail  the  instances  In  which  Jehovah  sacrificed  miglUy  heathen  natiane, 
when  the  safety  of  Israel  required  it.  4  sincf — All  along  from 
the  beginning:  for  there  was  never  a  time  when  Israel  was  not 
Jehovah's  people.  The  apodosis  should  be  at  ''I  will  give." 
'*  Since  ever  thou  wast  precious  in  my  sight,  honourable,  and  that 
I  loved  thee,  I  will  give,'*  etc.  [Maurbr.]  Gbsenius,  as  Englieh 
Vernon,  takes  Since  to  mean.  Inasmuch  ae.  If  the  apodosis  be  as 
in  Snglith  Version,  *'  Since  thou  wast  precious"  will  refer  to  the 
lime  when  God  called  His  people  out  of  Egypt,  manifesting  then 
first  the  love  which  he  had  from  everlasting  towards  tbem  (Jere- 
miah, 81.  8;  Hosea,  11.  1);  "honourable,"  and  ** loved,"  refer  to 
mttward  marks  of  honour  and  love  from  God.  men  . .  .  people— 
0iher  nations  for  thee  (so  e.  8).    thy  WfB—thy  person.    H,  (Deuter- 
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onomy,  80.  8).  seed — desoendants  scattered  in  all  lands.  YiTRmaA 
understands  it  of  the  spiritual  "seed*'  of  the  Church  produced 
by  mystical  regeneration  :  for  the  expression  is  '*  briDg,**  not 
'*brin^back.'*  This  sense  is  perhaps  included,  but  not  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  literal  Isnu^l's  restoration  (Jeremiah,  80.  10, 11; 
Amos,  9.  9;  Zechariah,  3.  6-18).  6.  Give  up—«t0.,  my  people, 
sons. . .  daughters— the  feminine  Joined  to  the  masculine  expressea 
the  complete  totality  of  any  thing  (Zechariah,  9. 17).  7.  called  by 
my  name — belong  to  Israel,  whose  people,  as  sons  of  God,  bear 
the  name  of  their  Father  (ch.  44.  5;  48. 1).  fbr  my  glory— («.  21; 
ch.  29.  28).  8.  Solemn  challenge  p^iven  by  God  to  the  nations  to 
argue  with  Him  the  question  of  His  superiority  to  their  idols,  and 
His  power  to  deliver  Israel  (ch.  41.  1).  blind  people— the  GentUes, 
who  also,  like  Israel  (ch.  42.  19),  are  blind  (spiritually),  though 
having  eyes,  i.e.,  natural  faculties  whereby  they  might  Know  God 
(Romans,  1.  20,  21).  [Lowth]  Or  else,  the  Jews.  [Vitmhga.] 
9.  who  . .  .  can  declare  this — who  among  the  idolatrous  sooth- 
sayers hath  predicted  t?us,  »'.«.,  as  to  Cyrus  being  the  Deliverer  of 
Israel  t  former— predictions,  as  in  ch.  42.  9.  [Maureh,]  Or. 
thinqs  that  shall  first  come  to  pass  (Note,  ch.  41.  21,  22).  [Babkes.! 
let  them  bring  forth  their  witness— as  I  do  mine  («.  10).  Justified 
— declared  veracious  in  their  pretended  prophecies,  or — ^rather, 
and:  let  men  hear  their  prediction  and  say  from  the  event,  It  Is 
verified  (Note,  ch.  41.  26).  10.  Ye— The  Jews,  to  whom  I  have 
given  predictions,  verified  by  the  event;  and  in  delivering  whom 
I  have  so  often  manifested  my  power  (see  e.  8,  4:  ch.  44.  8).  and 
my  servant— <. 6.,  the  whole  Jewish  people  fch.  41.  8).  believe^ 
trust  in.  formed — before  I  existed  none  of  the  false  gods  was 
farmed,  "  Formed  "  applies  to  the  idols,  not  to  God.  Revelation, 
1.  11,  uses  the  same  language  to  prove  the  (Godhead  of  Jesus^ 
as  Isaiah  here,  to  prove  the  Godhead  of  Jehovah.  11.  Lord^ 
Jehovah,  saviour— temporally,  from  Babylon:  eternally,  from 
sin  and  hell  (Hosea,  18.  4;  Acts,  4.  12).'  The  same  titles  as 
are  applied  to  God  are  applied  to  Jesus.  10.  declared— pre- 
dicted the  future  (ch.  41.  22,  28).  saved— the  nation,  in  past 
times  of  danger,  showed— «».,  that  I  was  God.  when ...  no 
strange  god.  etc. — to  whom  the  predictions  uttered  bv  me  could  be 
assigned.  **  Strange "  means  foreign,  introduced  from  abroad. 
18.  before — lit.,  from  the  time  of  the  first  existence  of  day.  let — 
Old  English  for  hinder  (ch.  14. 27).  Rather,  translate,  *«  undo  it.** 
[HoRBLBY.J  14.  ^ent— i'ie. ,  the  Medes  and  Persians  (ch.  10.  6,  8; 
18.  8).  brought  down— ma<M  to  go  down  to  the  sea  (ch.  42.  10),  in 
order  to  escape  the  impending  destruction  of  Babylon,  nobles^ 
rather  fugitives:  ete.,  the  foreigners  who  sojourned  in  populous 
Babylon  (ch.  18.  14),  distinct  from  the  Chaldeans.  [Maurbr.] 
whose  cry  is  in  the  ships— «R^/<n^  in  their  ships  with  the  joyous 
sailors— cry,  boastingly;  their  joy  heretofore  in  their  ships  con- 
trasts sadly  with  their  present  panic  in  fleeing  to  them  (ch.  22.  2; 
Zephaniah,  2.  15).  Babylon  was  on  the  Euphrates,  which  was 
loined  to  the  Tigris  by  a  canal,  and  flowed  into  the  Persian  gulf. 
Thus  it  was  famed  for  ships  and  commerce,  until  the  Persian  mon* 
nrahSi  to  prevent  rov  olt  or  invasion,  obstnioted  navigation  by  dams 
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acrcm  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  16.  Creator  of  l8rael~-(«.  IX 
•  3fOiir— proved  to  be  specially  v<7ur«  by  delivering  you.  16,  17. 
Allusion  to  the  deliverance  oi  Israel,  and  overthrow  of  Pharaoh  in 
the  Red  sea,  the  standing  illustration  of  God's  unchanging  char- 
acter towards  His  people  (Exodus,  14).  the  power— the  might  of 
the  enemies'  host,  ever  mighty  warrior,  they  shall  lie  down  to« 
gether->as  Pharaoh's  army  sank  down  ''togeiher"  in  a  watery  grave. 
18.  So  wonderful  shall  be  Qod's  future  interpositioDs  in  your  be- 
half, that  all  past  ones  shall  be  forgotten  in  comparison.  Plainly 
the  future  restoration  of  Israel  is  the  event  ultimately  meant.  Thus 
the  *'  former  things  "  are  such  events  as  the  destruction  of  Sen- 
nacherib and  the  return  from  Babylon.  ** Things  of  old"  are 
events  still  more  ancient,  the  deliverance  from  Egypt  and  at  the 
Red  sea,  and  entry  into  Canaan,  [Yitringa.]  19.  new— unprece- 
dented in  its  wonderful  character  (ch.  43.  9).  spring  forth—as  a 
germinating  herb:  a  beautiful  image  of  the  nUnt  but  certain 
gradual  grmcth  of  events  in  God's  providence  (5Iark,  4.  26-2{)). 
way  in  .  .  .  wildernesa— Just  as  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  between 
the  Red  sea  and  Canaan,  was  guided  and  supplied  with  water  by 
Jehovah;  the  "  new  "  deliverance  shall  be  attended  with  manifes- 
tations of  God's  power  and  love,  eclipsing  the  old  (cf.  ch.  41.  17- 
19).  "  I  will  open  a  way,  not  merely  in  the  Red  sea,  but  in  the  wil- 
derness of  the  whole  world;  and  not  merely  one  river  shall  gush 
€fat  of  the  rock,  but  many,  which  shall  refresh,  not  the  bodies  as 
formerly,  but  the  souls  of  the  thirsty,  so  that  the  prophecy  shall 
be  fnlfllled:  'With  Joy  shall  ye  draw  water  out  of  the  wells  of 
salvation.'  "  [Jbbome.]  "A  way"  often  stands  for  the  true  relig- 
ion (Acts,  9.  2;  18.  26).  "Rivers"  express  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  (John,  7.  87-89).  Israel's  literal  restoration  hereafter 
Is  included,  as  appears  by  comparing  ch.  11.  15^  16.  20.  beast- 
image  of  idolaters,  defiled  with  blood  and  pollutions,  dwelling  like 
dragons,  etc.,  in  the  wastes  of  Gentile  ignorance:  oxen  they  shall 
be  converted.  Or  else,  Ut.^  such  copious  floods  of  water  shall  be 
given  by  God  in  the  desert,  that  the  very  beasts  shall  (in  poetic  lan- 
guage) praise  the  Lord  (Psalm  148.  10).  [Jekome.]  dragons— «tfr- 
pente:  or  else,  jackale  (Ifote^  ch.  13.  22).  owls— rather,  ostriches. 
8L  TnlsjMOple— «ii.,  The  same  as  **my  people,  my  chosen  "  (see 
«.  1,  7;  Psalm  102.  18).  my  praise — on  account  of  the  many  and 
mat  benefits  conferred  on  them,  especially  their  restoration.  22. 
But'— Israel,  hatoetery  is  not  to  think  that  these  divine  favours  are 
due  to  their  own  piety  towards  God.  So  the  believer  (Titus,  3.  5). 
but— rathen  far.  weary  of  me— (Amos.  8.  6,  6;  Malachi,  1.  18), 
though  '•/have  not  wearied  thee"  (t».  28),  yet  ** thou  hast  been 
weary  of  me."  28.  small  cattle— rather,  the  tamh,  or  kid,  required 
by  the  law  to  be  daily  offered  to  God  (Exodus,  29.  88;  Numbers, 
28.  8).  sacrifices— offered  any  way;  whereas  the  Hebrew  for  hol- 
ocaust, or  "  burnt  offeriug,"  denotes  that  which  ascends  as  an  of- 
fering consumed  by  fire.  I  have  not  caused  thee  to  serve— ^.0.,  to 
render  the  service  of  a  slate  (Matthew.  11.  80;  Romans,  8.  15; 
1  John,  4  18:  5.  8.)  offering- bloodless  (Leviticus,  2.  1,  2^ 
wearied — antitnetical  to  •.  22,  "  Thau  has  been  weary  of  me.^ 
Though  God  in  the  law  required  such  offerings,  yet  not  so  as  to 
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'*  weary  "  the  worshippers,  or  to  exact  them  in  cases  where,  as  in 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  they  were  physically  unable  to  render  • 
them;  uod  did  not  require  them,  save  in  subordination  to  the 
higher  moral  duties  (Psalm  60.  8-14;  51.  16,  17;  Micah,  6.  3,  6-8X 
24.  bought— for  '^sweet  cane**(aromatic  ealamus)  was  not  indigenous 
in  Palestine,  but  had  to  be  brought  from  foreign  countries  (Jere- 
miah, 6.  20).  It  was  used  among  the  Hebrews  to  make  the  sacred 
ointment.  (Exodus,  80.  2S\.  It  is  often  ordered  as  a  mark  of  hos- 
pitality, filled— satiated  (Jeremiah,  81.  14).  God  designs  to  use 
human  language  to  adapt  Himself  to  human  modes  of  thought. 
nade  me  to  serve— though  "I  have  not  caused  thee  to  serre^'  («.  28). 
Our  sin  made  the  Son  of  God  to  become  '*a  iertant.*^  He  ierted  to 
save  us  from  servile  bondage  (Philippians,  2. 7;  Hebrews,  2. 14. 161 
wearied  me— Though  I  have  "  not  wearied  thee  "  (v.  28;  see  ch.  !• 
14).  26.  (Oh.  44.  22).  I,  even  I— The  God  against  whom  your  sin 
is  committed,  and  who  alone  can  and  will  pardon,  fbf  mine  own 
sake— (ch.  48.  9, 11).  How  abominable  a  thing  sin  is,  since  it  is 
against  such  a  G^  of  grace.  **  Blotteth  out  '*  Ib  an  image  from  an 
account-book,  in  which,  when  a  debt  is  paid,  the  charge  is  can' 
etUed  or  blotted  out  not  remember  . .  .  sins— (Jeremiah,  81.  84). 
When  Gk>d  forgives  He  forgets,  i.e.,  treats  the  sinner  as  if  he  had 
forgotten  his  sins.  26.  Put  me  in  remembrance— Remind  me  of 
every  plea  which  Uiou  hast  to  urge  before  me  in  thy  defence.  Im- 
age from  a  trial  (ch.  1.  18;  41.  1).  Our  strongest  plea  is  to  remind 
wd  of  His  own  promises.  So  Jacob  did  at  Mahanaim  and 
Peniel  (Genesis,  82. 9, 12).  God.  then,  instead  of  "pleading  against 
us  with  His  great  power,'*  "  will  put  his  strength  ^  in  us  (Job,  28. 
6);  we  thus  become  * '  the  Lord's  refMtnbranceri  "  (ch.  62.  6,  Jfar- 
fin).  *^ Declare  God's  righteousness"  vindicated  in  Jesus  Christ 
^'  that  thou  mayest  be  justified  "  (Romans,  8.  26;  of.  ch.  20.,  and 
Psalm  143.  2).  27.  first  father— collectively  for  **most  ancient  an- 
ceeiore,''  as  the  parallelism  ("teachers*^  proves.  [Maubbb.]  Or,  ths 
chief  reHigiom  minitUre  or  ptietU.  [Gbssniuq].  Adam,  the  com- 
mon father  of  all  nations,  can  hardly  be  meant  here,  as  it  would 
have  been  irrelevant  to  mention  hie  sin  in  an  address  to  the  Jew§ 
ipedaU^,  Abraham  is  equally  out  of  place  here,  as  he  is  every- 
where cited  as  an  example  of  faithfulness,  not  sin.  However,  tak- 
ing the  passage  in  its  ultimate  application  to  the  Church  at  laj^. 
Adam  may  be  meant,  teachers— ?i^..  interpreters  between  God 
and  man,  the  priests,  (Job,  88,  28;  Maiachi,  2.  7).  28.  profane  the 
prlnces--<Psalm  89.  80 ;  Lamentations,  2. 2, 6,  7).  I  have  esteemed, 
or  treated  them  as  persons  not  sacred,  I  have  left  them  to  sufTer 
the  same  treatment  as  the  common  people,  stripped  of  their  holy 
office  and  in  captivity,  prinoes  of  the  sanctuary—''  governors  of  ^' 
it  (1  Chronicles,  24.  6);  directing  its  holy  services:  priests,  ourse 
^Hebrew,  Cherim,  a  solemn  anathema,  or  excommunicatioo.  re- 
proaches—(Psalm  128.  8,  4). 
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. .  .  fron  .  .  .  wonb— (80  «.  24  ;  ch.  49.  1,  6).  The  sense  is  simi- 
lar to  that  io  cli.  1.  2,  "  I  have  nourished  andhronght  up  childreiL'* 
Jesurun— A  dimiootiYe  tenn  of  endearment  applied  to  laraei. 
Tlie  full  title  of  affection  was  Israelun :  contracted,  it  became 
Jeshunin,  with  an  allasion  to  the  Hebrew  root,  fashar.  '^  nprje]^'* 
"perfect"  (see  Ifote  on  "He  that  is  perfect/^ ch.  42.  IvrTSSa- 
Nivs]  (Deuteronomy,  B2.  15).  8.  (Ch.  41. 18).  him  . . .  thirety— 
rather,  the  land  (ch.  85.  6,  7),  Jig.  for  num  thirsting  after  right- 
eousness (Matthew,  5.  6).  flooaa--the  abundant  influences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  stronger  than  *'  water."  spirit— including  all  spirit- 
ual and  temporal  gifts  as  the  parallel,  *'  blessing,"  proves  (ch.  11. 
3  ;  83. 15).  seed— (ch.  59.  31).  4.  they— th^  "  seed"  and  **ofr- 
n>ring^  (e.  81  as  among — needlessly  inserted  in  English  Version. 
Rather,  '*  Thy  seed  shall  spring  up  as  udllows  among  the  grass  be- 
side canals  01  water."  [Horbley].  Or,  *'They  shall  spring  up 
emung  the  grass,  (i.e.,  luxuriantly;  for  what  grows  in  the  midst  of 
grass  grows  luxuriantly)  as  willows  by  the  water  courses  "  which 
makes  the  parallel  clauses  better  balanced.  [Maubeb.!  6.  The  third 
ehrase  answers  in  parallelism  to  the  first,  the  fourth  to  the  second. 
I  am  the  Lord's-^eremiah,  50.  5  ;  1  Corinthians,  6.  19,  20 ;  3  Cor. 
inthians,  8.  5).  call  himself  by  the  name  of  Jacob— The  Gentiles 
(as  the  result  of  the  outpounnff  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  Israel,  the 
Lord's  **  seed,"  first)  shall  join  themselyes  to  the  children  of  Jacob, 
in  order  to  worship  their  God  (of.  ch.  48.  7  ;  Psalm  ^.  11).  Or, 
ifoRs,  i  €.y  invokes  and  celebrates  the  name  of  Jacob,  attaches  him- 
self to  his  nation  and  religion  [Maubeb]  (Psalm  34  6)«  subscribe 
.  .  .  band  unto  . . .  Lord— in  solemn  and  public  covenant,  pledg- 
iBg  himself  to  €k)d's  service  (cf.  Nehemiah,  3.  88),  before  *'  wit- 
neases**  CS^brews,  13.  1.),  after  the  manner  of  a  civil  contract 
Jeremiah  83.  10,  13,  44).  So  the  Christian  in  the  sacraments. 
LiLy  '*  shall  fill  his  hand  with  letters  (Exodus,  83. 15 ; 
del,  £  10)  in  honour  of  Jehovah  ; "  or  *'  shall  write  upon  his 
hand,  I  am  Jehovah's  "  (cf.  ch.  49. 16  ;  Revelation,  18.  10) ;  allud- 
ing to  the  punctuie  with  ink  on  the  hand,  whereby  a  soldier 
marked  himself  as  bound  to  his  coomiander ;  and  wherebv  the 
Christians  used  to  mark  themselves  with  the  name  of  Christ. 
FLowTH,]  The  former  view  is  simpler,  surname  himself  .  .  . 
Israel— Maubbb  and  GhssBinus  interpret  this  as  the  Hebrew  sano 
tions,  answering  to  their  rendering  of  the  piurallel  second  clause. 
*'  eoMs  blandly  (speaks  in  honourable  terms  of)  the  name  of  Israel." 
Betaining  English  Version,  we  must,  from  the  Hebrew,  under^ 
stand  it  th\»,  '*  Surname  himself  by  the  honourable  name  of  Israel" 
(cli.  45.  4).  '^O.  Here  follows  an  argument  for  Jehovah,  as  the  only 
God,  and  against  the  idols,  as  vanity  (see  NoteSy  ch.  41.  4  ;  43.  1, 
10-13).x  7.  Who  but  God  can  predict  future  events  and  declare 
also  the  order  and  time  of  each  {Note,  ch.  41.  33^  28 ;  45.  31)  t 
call — openiy  proeHaim  (ch.  40.  0)  things  to  come.  [Maubbb.]  Or, 
eaU  forth  the  event ;  command  that  it  happen  (ch.  46.  11  ;  4B.  15). 
[Babkxs.]  set  ...  In  order — There  is  no  chance  or  confusion  ; 
all  events  occur  in  the  order  best  fitted  to  subserve  God's  plans. 
fbr  me— It  is  fob  Goo  that  all  things  exist  and  take  place  (Keve- 
lation,  4.  11).  But  Maubbb  translates,  '*  Let  them  set  U  forth 
(Job^  87, 10)<9flML    since  • . .  ancient  peopie--I  have  given  the 
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Jews  predictions  of  the  future  ever  since  I  appointed  tbem  as  mr 
people  in  ancient  times  ;  therefore  they  were  qualified  to  be  His 
witnesses  («.  8).  As  to  their  being  God*s  *'  ancient  (everlasting) 
people,"  see  Deuteronomy,  32.  7-9  ;  Jeremiah.  81,  3  ;  the  type  of 
the  redeemed  Church  (Ephesians,  1.  4).  8.  be  afraid— /f*t,  be  as- 
tounded, or  distracted  toith  Jear,  fh)m  that  time — ri«.,  from  the 
time  that  **I  appointed  the  ancient  people"  {v.  7).  From  the  time 
of  Abraham's  call,  his  family  were  the  depositories  of  the  predio- , 
tions  of  the  Redeemer  ;  whereas  the  promise  of  Cyrus  was  not 
heard  of  till  Isaiah's  time  ;  therefore,  the  event  to  the  predictioc 
and  accomplishment  of  which  God  appeals  in  proof  of  His  sole 
Godhead,  is  the  redemption  of  man  by  a  descendant  ef  Abraham, 
in  whose  person  ''the  ancient  people"  was  first  formally  ''ap- 
pointed." The  deliverance  of  the  Jews,  by  Cyrus,  is  mentioned 
afterwards  only  as  an  earnest  of  that  greater  mercy.  [Hobslbt.] 
IKI  God— JGTtf^eto,  tsur,  *'rock"  H)euteronomy,  ^.4).  i^d.,  a  strong- 
hold to  take  refuse  in,  and  a  solid  foundation  to  build  on.  9.  (Ca 
48.  18,  20 ;  41  29).  delectable  thlnoa— tlie  idols  in  which  they 
take  such  pride  and  delight,  not  proilt— (Habakkuk,  2. 18).  they 
are  their  own  witneseee— contrasted  with.  "7d  are  my  witnesses^' 
(e.  8).  **  They,*'  i.e,^  both  the  makers  and  the  idols,  are  witnesses 
against  themselves,  for  the  idols  pa'pably  see  and  know  nothing 
(Psalm  115.  4-8).  that  they  may  be  ashamed— The  consequence 
deducible  from  the  whole  previous  argument,  not  merely  from 
the  words  immediately  preceding,  as  in  ch.  28. 18 ;  86. 12.  I  eay 
all  this  to  show  that  they  are  doomed  to  perish  teith  shatne,  whic^  , 
is  their  only  flttins:  end.  10.  Who — Sarcastic  question  ;  *'  How 
debased  the  man  must  be  who  firms  a  ChdP^  It  is  a  contradiction 
in  terms.  A  made  god,  worshipped  by  its  maker  (1  Corinthians, 
8.  4).  11.  his  fellows— the  associates  of  him  who  makes  an  idol ; 
or  of  the  idol  (see  Deuteronomy,  7.  26  ;  Psalm  115.  8 ;  Hosea,  4 
17).  they  are  of  men— they  are  mortal  men  themselves ;  what 
better,  then,  can  the  idol  be  than  its  maker  f  oathered  together 
.  . .  stand  up— as  in  a  court  of  justice,  to  tiy  the  issue  between 
God  and  them  {Noie^  ch.  41.  1,  21).  yet— wrongly  inserted  in 
English  Version,  The  issue  of  the  trial  shall  be,  *'  they  shall  fear," 
etc.  12  tongs — ^rather,  "  prepareth  fto  bo  supplied)  an  cuseJ**  «£b., 
with  which  to  cut  down  the  tree  designed  as  the  material  for  the 
idol.  The  "  smith  "  (Hebrew,  workman  in  iron)  here  answers  to 
the  ''carpenter"  (Hebrew,  workman  in  wood).  "He  worketh  it 
(the  axe,  not  the  idol,  which  was  wood,  not  metal)  in  the  coals," 
etc.  The  axe  was  wrought^  not  cast.  The  smith  makes  the  axe 
for  the  carpenter,  hungry  . . .  drinketh  no  water— so  eager  is  he 
to  expedite  his  work  while  the  iron  is  hot.  If  the  god  were  worth 
anything^t  would  not  let  him  grow  "faint"  with  hunger  and 
thirst.  Williams,  the  missionary,  states,  that  the  South  Sea 
Islanders  when  tliey  make  an  idol  abstain  from  food  and  drink.  13. 
After  the  smithes  work  in  preparing  the  instruments  comes  the  car- 
penter's  work  in  forming  the  idol,  rule— rather,  ^m^.  [Barnkb.J  with 
a  line — rather,  a  pencil.  [Horslbt.]  lAt.^redoehre^  with  which  he 
uses  to  mark  on  the  wood  the  outline  of  the  figure.  [Lowth.1  Or 
best,  the  styhts  or  graver,  with  which  the  incision  of  the  out- 
line is  made.     [GssBKirs.]     planes— rather,  chisels  or  oanktg 
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tooiif  for  a  plane  would  not  answer  for  carving,  compass — from  a 
Hebrew  root,  *o  make  a  circle :  by  it  Bymmetry  of  form  is  secured. 
according  to  . . .  beauty  of  man— irony.  Tlic  higliest  idea  the 
heathen  could  form  of  a  ^od  was  one  of  a  form  like  their  own. 
Jerome  says,  "  The  more  handsome  the  statute  the  more  august 
the  god  was  thought.'*  The  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God 
condescends  to  those  anthropomorphic  feeling  so  natural  to 
man,  but  in  such  a  wav  as  to  raise  men's  thoughts  up  to  the  infinite 
God  who  •*  is  a  spirit.'^  that  it  may  remain  in  .  .  .  house— the  only 
thing  it  was  good  for,  it  could  not  hear  or  save.  (cf.  Wisdom,  18. 
15).  14.  Description  of  the  material  out  of  which  the  idol  la 
formed,  cypress— rather,  from  Hebrew  root,  to  be  hard,  **  the 
holm-oak,"  an  evergreen  abundant  in  Palestine.  [GRBBNroB.] 
ttrengtheneth— liSr.,  **and  he  getteth  strength  to  himself  in  the  trees 
of  the  forest,"  ^«.,  he  layeth  in  a  great  stare  of  timber.  [Lowth.] 
Or,  "Mtf^M^,*'  as  ^'madest  strong  for  thyself,"  <.«.,  hast  chosen 
(Psalm  80.  15,  17).  [GBSSimjs.]  But  Englieh  Version  gives  a 
good  sense :  '*  strengtheneth,*'  <.e.,  rears  to  maturity  ;  a  meaning 
Boitable  also  to  the  context  of  Psalm  80.  15,  17,  where  Israel  S 
oompared  to  a  tine  planted  by  Jehovah.  [Maukbb.]  rain .  • . 
noonsheth  it— Though  the  man  planted  the  tree,  yet  he  could  not 
make  it  grow.  In  preparing  to  make  an  idol,  he  has  to  depend  on 
the  true  God  for  rain  from  heaven  (Jeremiah,  14.  22).  15.  The 
same  tree  that  furnishes  the  material  for  the  god  is  in  part  used  as 
fuel  for  a  fire  to  cook  his  meals  with  and  warm  himself  I  thereto 
— rather,  "he  falleth  down  before  (A«m,*'  <.«.,  such  images.  [Maus- 
SB.]  16.  part .  . .  part— not  distinct  parts,  but  the  same  part  of 
the  wood  (cf.  o.  17).  aatetfc— t.s. ,  cool^  so  i§  to  eat  (o.  18).  I  have 
teen— I  feel  its  power.  18.  he— €K>d  hath  given  them  over  to 
Judicial  blindness:  not  His  direct  physical,  but  His  providential 
agency  in  administering  His  moral  government,  is  meant  (ch.  6. 
9,  10).  *^SlmU**  lit,,daubedf  plastered  up:  it  is  an  Eastern  cus- 
tom in  some  cases  to  seal  up  the  eyes  of  offenders.  19.  oonsidereth 
— Ut,  layeth  U  to  heart  (ch.  42.  25;  Jeremiah,  12. 11).  abomination 
— the  scriptural  term  for  an  idol,  not  merely  abominable,  bui  the 
tasenee  of  what  is  so,  in  the  eyes  of  a  Jealous  God  (1  Kings,  11.  5, 
7).  20.  feedeth  on  ashes— ;/^.,  for  the  idolater  delights  in  what  is 
▼Ain  (Proverbs,  15.  14;  Hosea,  12. 1).  **  Feedeth  on  wind."  There 
is  an  allusion,  perhaps  also,  to  the  god  being  made  of  a  tres,  the 
half  of  which  was  i^ueed  to  ashes  byiWe  (9.  15,  16,  17);  the  idol, 
it  is  implied,  was  no  better,  and  could,  and  ought,  to  have  been 
reducea  to  ashes  like  the  other  half,  deceived  heart — the  heart 
and  will  first  go  astray,  then  the  intellect  and  life  (Romans,  1.  28; 
Ephe8ians,4.  18).  lie  in  .  . .  right  hand— Is  not  my  handiwork 
(the  idol)  a  self-deceit  f  21.  Remember—*'  Be  not  like  the  idolaters 
who  consider  not  in  their  heart "  (v.  19).  these— things  just  said 
as  to  the  folly  of  idol-worship,  my  servant— not  like  the  idolaters, 
sU&ves  to  the  stock  of  a  tree  («.  10).  See  t.  1,2.  thou  .  .  .  not .  . . 
forgotten  of  me— Therefore  thou  oughtest  to  *•  remember"  me. 
22.  blotted  out— the  debt  of  thy9\n.  from  the  account-book  in  which 
it  was  entered  (Exodus,  82.  82,  88;  Revelation,  20. 12).  as  a  thick 
Oloud— scattered  away  by  the  wind  (Psalm  108. 12).  as  a  oioud— 
A  descending  gradation.    Not  only  the  *' thick  cloud"  of  iha 
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heavier  **  transgressions, "  but  the  "  cloud  "  (**  vapour  "  [Lowth], 
not  so  dense,  but  covering  the  sky  as  a  mist)  of  the  countless 
"  sins."  These  latter,  though  not  thought  much  of  bj  man,  need, 
as  much  as  the  former,  to  be  cleared  away  by  the  Sun  of  righteous- 
ness, else  they  will  be  amisf  separatiugus  from  heaven  (Psalm  19. 
12,  13;  1  John,  1.  7-9).  return  . .  .  for— The  antecedent  redemp- 
tion is  the  ground  of,  and  motive  to,  repentance.  We  do  not 
repent  in  order  that  He  may  redeem  us,  but  because  he  hath  redeemed 
us  (Zechariah,  12.  10;  Luke,  24  47;  Acts,  8.  18,  19).  He  who 
believes  in  his  being  forgiven  cannot  but  love  (Luke,  7.  48,  47). 
28.  CaU  to  inanimate  nature  to  praise  God;  for  it  also  shall  share 
in  the  coming  deliverance  from  'Hhe  bondage  of  corruption^ 
(Romans,  8.  ^,  21).  done  it— effected  redemption  for  both  the 
literal  and  spiritual  Israel,  lower  parte,  etc.— antithetical  to 
**  heavens  : "  **  mountains,"  **  forest,"  and  **  tree,"  are  the  inter- 
mediate objects  in  a  descending  gradation  (see  Psalm  96.  11,  12). 
24-28.  ConHrmation  of  His  promises  to  the  Church  and  Israel,  by 
various  instances  of  His  omnipotence;  among  these  the  restoration 
of  the  Jews,  by  Cyrus,  alone— ^i^..  Who  woe  with  met  vis.,  when 
I  did  it;  answering  to  '*  by  mvself,"  in  the  parallel  clause  (cf. 
similar  phrases,  Hosea,  8.  4;  John,  5.  80).  [Maurer.]  25.  tokens 
—prognostics:  the  pretended  miracles  which  they  gave  as  proofs 
of  their  supernatural  powers.  Hare— (Jeremiah,  60.  86).  Con- 
jurers; or,  aetrdogere;  men  leading  a  retired  contemplative  life, 
in  order  to  study  divination  by  the  signs  of  the  stars.  [ViTRmoA.] 
baokward— with  shame  at  their  predictions  not  being  verified. 
**  To  turn  away  the  face  "  is  to/rtM^fvi^  defeat  (ch.  86.  9;  1  Kings, 
8.  15).  The  "  wise  .men  "  are  the  diviners  who,  when  Babylon 
was  attacked  by  Cyrus,  predicted  his  overthrow.  26.  servant^ 
in  a  collective  sense,  for  the  prophets  in  general,  who  foretold  the 
return  from  Babylon;  answering  to  '*  His  messengers  "  {plural^ 
in  (he  parallel  clause).  [Ma^urbb.]  Antitypically,  and  ultimately, 
Meseiak,  who  is  the  consummating  embodiment  of  all  the  prophets 
and  messengers  of  God  (Malachi,  8. 1 ;  Matthew,  21.  84,  86,  87; 
John,  10.  86);  hence  the  kngular^  '*His  servant.*'  counsel— pre- 
dictions: prophets'  counsds  concern  the  future  (cf.  *' counsellor.' 
ch.  41.  28).  Jeniealeni— regarded  prophetically,  as  lying  it  ruins. 
27.  Referring  to  the  Euphrates,  which  was  turned  into  a  different 
channel,  close  to  Babylon,  by  Cyrus,  who  thereby  took  the  city. 
"The  deep"  is  appliea  to  Euphrates  as  ''sea"  is  (Jeremiah,  51. 
82,  86).  *  *  Kivers  "  refers  to  the  artificial  canals  from  the  Euphrates 
made  to  irrigate  the  country;  when  it  was  turned  off  into  a  dif- 
ferent bed,  DM.,  a  lake,  forty  miles  square,  which  was  originally 
formed  to  receive  the  superfluous  water  in  an  inundation,  the 
canals  became  diy.  28.  Diy  shepherd— type  of  Messiah  (ch.  40. 
11;  Psalm  28.  1;  77.  20;  Ezekiel,  84  28).  all  my  pleasure— so 
Messiah  (ch.  42.  1 ;  58.  10).  This  is  the  first  time  Cyrus  is  named 
expressly;  and  that,  150  years  before  the  time  when  in  550  b.  c, 
he  began  his  reign.  The  name  comes  from  the  Persian  Khorsehid^ 
''the  sun;"  kings  often  taking  their  names  from  the  gods:  the 
sun  was  worshipped  as  a  god  in  Persia,  saying— rather,  **  and 
that  saith ; "  construed  with  Chd,  not  with  Qfnu.  (Jod's  word  Is 
Instantaneously  efficient  in  accomplishing  His  will,    to  .  . .  to— 
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OT  **qf  Jenualem . .  •  0^  the  temple/'  as  preyiouBly,  the  same 
HehretD  word  is  tramlaUd  "  <>^  Cyrus.**  [BABincs.]  MlngU$h  Vttr- 
Hon  is  more  graphic.  Cyrus,  accordiDg  to  Josephub,  heard  of 
this. prophecy  of  Isaiah  delivered  so  loDg  before;  hence  he  was  in- 
duced to  do  that  which  was  so  contrary  to  Oriental  policy,  to  aid 
in  restoring  the  captive  Jews,  and  rebuilding  their  temple  and  city. 

CHAPTER  XLV. 

Ver.  1-25.  Thx  Subject  of  thb  Dbliybbakob  by  Ctbus  n 
Followed  up  (v.  1-7).  These  seven  verses  should  have  been 
appended  to  last  chapter,  and  the  new  chapter  should  begin  with 
9.  8.  '*  Drop  down.*'  etc.  [Horbley.]  Reference  t#  the  deliver- 
ance by  Messiah  often  breakn  out  from  amidst  the  local  and  tem- 
porary details  of  the  deliverance  from  Babvlon,  as  the  great 
oltimate  end  of  .the  prophecy.  1.  his  anointed-— Cyrus  is  so  called 
Hs  beiDg  tst  apart  oi  king^  by  Qod's  providence,  to  fulfill  His 
special  purpose.  Though  kings  were  not  ancinted  in  Persia,  the 
expression  is  applied  to  him  in  reference  to  the  JewUh  custom  of 
setting  apart  kings  to  the  regal  office  by  anointing,  right  hand  . . . 
hokfen — image  from  sustaining  a  feeble  person  by  holdiDg  his 
right  hand  (ch.  42.  6)l  subdue  nations-^etf .,  the  Cilicians,  Svrians, 
Babylonians,  Lydians,  Baetrians,  etc. ;  his  empire  extendea  from 
Egypt  and  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Indian  ocean,  and  from 
Ethiopia  to  the  Eaxine  sea.  loose  .  . .  loins— <.«.,  the  girdle  off 
the  loins;  and  so  0nfeebU  them.  The  loose  outer  robe  of  the 
Orientals,  when  girt  fast  round  the  loins,  was  the  emblem  of 
strength  and  preparedness  for  action;  ungirt  was  indicati  i  of 
feMeneM  (Job,  88.  3;  13.  21);  ''foeak&neth  the  itrenffih  of  the 
mighty  "  {Margin),  * '  UxnM  the  girdle  of  the  strong.**  The  fainU 
ef  Beishazzar's  laine,  we  read  in  Daniel,  6.  6,  were  looeed  during 
the  siege  by  Cyrus,  at  the  sight  of  the  mysterious  handwriting  on 
the  palace  walls.  His  being  taken  by  surprise,  unaceott^A^  is 
here  foretold,  to  open  .  .  .  gates — In  the  revelry  in  Babylon  on 
the  night  of  its  capture,  the  inner  gates,  leading  from  the  streets 
to  the  river,  were  left  open,  for  there  were  waUs  alonff  each  side 
of  the  Euphrates  with  gates,  which,  had  they  been  Kept  shut, 
would  have  hemmed  the  invading  hosts  in  the  bed  of  the  river, 
where  the  Babylonians  could  have  easily  destroyed  them.  Also, 
the  gates  of  the  palace  were  left  open,  so  that  there  was  access  to 
every  part  of  the  cit^;  and  such  was  its  extent,  that  they  who 
lived  in  the  extremities  were  taken  prisoners  before  the  alarm 
reached  the  centre  of  the  palace.  [Hsbodotus,  1.  sec.  19.]  2. 
€rooked .  .  .  straight— (ch.  40.  4),  rather,  *'maketh  mountains 
plain  **  [LowTH.]  Is.,  clear  out  of  thy  way  all  opposing  persons 
and  things.  Tbe  KsRi  reads  as  in  e.  18,  "  make  straight "  (Mar- 
gin), gates  of  brass--(Psalm  107.  10).  Hsbodotus,  1.  sec.  179, 
soys,  Babylon  had  100  massive  gates,  twenty-five  on  each  of  the 
four  sides  of  the  city,  all,  as  well  as  their  posts,  of  brass,  bars  of 
Iron — ^with  which  the  gates  were  fastened.  8.  treasures  of  dark- 
g^M^«,^  hidden  in  subterrsDean  places  :  a  common  Oriental 
practice.  Borcerers  pretended  to  be  able  to  show  where  such 
were  to  be  found;  in  opposition  to  their  pretensions, 
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God  says.  He  will  really  give  hidden  treasures  to  Cyrus  (Jeremiah, 
60.  37;  61.  13).    Pliny,  H,  N..  88.  8,  says  that  Cyrus  obtained 
from  the  conquest  of  Asia  84,000  pounds  weight  oi  f^old,  besides 
golden  vases,  and  600,000  talente  of  silver,  and  the  goblet  of  Semi- 
ramis,  weighing  fifteen  talents,    that  thou  mayest  know— ha  '.  not 
merely  that  He  was  **  the  God  of  Israel,"  but  that  He  was  Jehovah, 
the  true  God.    Ezra,  1.  1,3,  shows  that  the  correspondence  of  the 
event  with  the  prediction  had  the  desired  effect  on  Cyrus,    which 
call  thy  name — so  long  before  designate  thee  by  name  (ch.  48.  1). 
4.  {Note,  ch.  41.  8;  48. 14).    8urnanied~».tf.,  designated  to  carry 
out  mv  design  of  restoring  Jndah  (see  NotSy  ch.  44.  6;  44.  28;  46. 
1).    Matjkbr  here,  as  in  ch.  44.  6,  traiulates,  *'  I  have  addre99€d 
thee  by  an  honorable  name.'*    hast  not  known  mt—^revious  to  my 
calling  thee  to  this  ofiice;  after  God's  call,  Cyrus  did  know  Him 
hi  some  degree  (Ezra,  1.  1-8).    6.  (Ch.  42.  8;  43.  8,  11;  44.  8;  46. 
9).    girded  thee— whereas  **  I  will  loose  (the  girdle  off)  the  loins 
of  kings  "  («.  1),  etrenathening  thee,  but  enfeebling  them  before 
thee,    though ...  not  known  me--(«.  4).     God  knowt  His  elect 
before  they  are  made  to  know  Him  (Galatians,  4.  9;  John,  15.  10). 
6.  From  the  rising  ta  the  setting  of  the  sun,  »'.e.,  from  Eatt  to 
West,  the  whole  habitable  world.    It  is  not  said,  *'from  North  to 
iSouth^^  for  that  would  not  imply  the  whole  habitable  world,  as, 
**from  East  to  WesV*  does  (Ezra,  1.  1,  etc).      The  conquest  of 
Jerusalem  by  Babylon,  the  capital  of  the  world,  and  the  overthrow 
of  Babylon  and  restoration  of  the  Jews,  by  Cyrus,  who  expressly 
iacknowledged  himself  to  be  but  the  instrument  in  God's  hands, 
were  admirably  suited   to  secure,  throughout  the  world,  the 
acknowled^ent  of  Jehovah  as  the  only  true  God.    7.  form  .  .  . 
create — Tatsar^  to  give  "form  "  to  previously  existing  matter. 
Lara^  to  "  create"  from  nothing  the  chaotic  dark  material,    light 
. .  .  darkneos— 7^.,  (Gknesis,  1. 1-8),  emblematical  also,  prosperity 
to  Cyrus,  ealamity  to  Babylon  and  the  nations  to  be  vanquished. 
[Grotius.]    Isaiah  refers  also  to  the  Oriental  belief  in  two  co- 
existent, eternal  principles,  ever  struggling  with  each  other,  light 
or  good,  and  darkness  or  evil,  Oromasden  and  Ahrimanen.    God. 
here,  in  opposition,  asserts  His  sovereignty  over  both.  [Vitrinoa.] 
create  evil— not  moral  evil  (James,  1.  18),   but  in  contrast  to 
'* peace"  in  the  parallel  clause,  war.  disaster  (cf.  Psalm  66.  7; 
Amos,  8.  6).    8.  drop— «w.,  the  fertilizing  rain  (Psalm  66.  12). 
8kle8— clouds.    Lower  than  the '*  heavens.^'    righteousness— ».«., 
the  dews  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whereby  ** righteousness"  shall 
''spring  up.**    (See  latter  end  of  the  verse),    earth— ^.,  for  ih^ 
hearts  of  men  on  it,  opened  for  receiving  the  truth  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  (Acts,  16.  14).  Ithem — the  earth  and  the  heavens.    Horslst 
prefers  with  Queen  Elizabeth's  Bible,  '*  Let  the  earth  open,  and 
Ut  salvation  and  justice  grow  forth  ;  let  iA  bring  them  forth  together: 
I  the  Lord  have  created  Hm*'  («.  18).    Maukbr  translates,  '*  Let 
all  kinds  of  salvation  (prosperity)  be  fmltful.*'    (Psalm  72.  8, 6, 
7).    The  revival  of  religion  after  the  return  from  Babylon  sugsests 
to  the  prophet  the  diffusion  of  Messiah's  gospel^  especially  in  days 
still  future;  hence  the  elevation  of  the  language  to  a  pitch  above 
what  is  applicable  to  the  state  of  religion  after  the  return.    9. 
Anticipating  the  objections  which  the  Jews  might  raise  ss  to  wl^ 
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Qod  permitted  their  captivity,  and  when  He  did  restore  them,  why 
He  did  so  by  a  foreign  prince,  Cyrus,  not  a  Jew  (ch.  40. 27,  etc.),  but 
mainly  and  ultimately,  the  objections  about  to  be  raised  by  the  Jews 
ai^nst  Oo€Fs  sovereign  act  in  adopting  the  whole  Gentile  foorld  as  Hie 
epirittuU  larad  (9.  8,  referring  to  this  catholic  diffusion  of  ihe  gos- 
pel, as  if  it  were  an  infringement  of  their  nation's  privileges;  so 
Paol  expressly  quotes  it  (Romans,  9.  4-8,  11-21).  lei.  .  .  strive — 
Not  in  the  Hebreio;  rather,  in  opposition  with  **  him,"  '*A  pots- 
herd amffng  the  potsherds  of  the  earth  I "  A  creature  fragile  and 
worthless  as  the  fragment  of  an  earthen  •oessel,  amongst  others 
equally  so,  and  yet  presuming  to  strive  with  his  maker  I  Englitth 
Vertion  implies,  it  is  appropriate  for  man  to  strive  with  man,  in 
opposition  to  2  Timothy,  2.  24  [Gesenius.]  thy  ....  he— shall 
thy  work  eay  of  thee.  He,  etc.  ?  10.  If  it  be  wrong  for  a  child, 
bom  in  less  favorable  circumstances,  to  upbraid  his  parents  with 
having  given  him  birth :  a  fortiori^  it  is,  to  upbraid  God  with  His 
.dealings  with  us.  Rather  tramlatey  *'a  father . .  a  woman.''  The 
Jews  consider  themselves  exclusively  God's  children,  and  were 
angry  that  God  should  adopt  the  Gentiles  besides.  Woe  to  him 
who  says  to  one  already  a  father,  Why  dost  thou  beget  other  chil- 
dren? [HoKSLBT.  I  11.  ask  . , . .  command— Instead  of  striving 
with  men  in  regard  to  my  purposes,  your  wisdom  is  in  my  prayer 
to  ask,  and  even  eommand  me,  in  so  far  as  it  is  for  my  glory,  and 
for  your  real  good  (Mark,  11.  24;  John,  16.  28,  18,  latter  part  of 
the  verse;  1  John,  3.  22).  sons--(ch.  54.  Id;  Galatians,  8.  26). 
work  of  ipy  hands — spiritually  (Ephesians,  2. 10);  also  literal  Israel 
(cb.  60.  21).  MAxniEK  translated,  instead  of  '*  command,"  Leave  U 
to  me  in  my  dealings  concerning  ray  sons  and  concerning  the  work 
of  my  haj^lM,  to  ao  what  I  will  with  my  own.  Lowth  reads  it 
interrogatively,  Do  ye  presume  to  question  me — and  dictate  to  me 
(see  «.  9,  10)?  The  same  sense  is  given,  if  the  words  be  taken  in 
irony.  But  English  Version  is  best.  12.  The  same  argument  for 
prayer,  drawn  from  God's  omnipotence  and  consequent  power,  to 
enint  any  request,  occurs  (ch.  40.  26-31).  I,  even  my  hands -So 
^fbrew  (Psalm  44  2).  **  Thou  ....  thy  hand  "  (both  nominatives, 
in  apposition).  18.  nlm — Cyrus,  type  of  Messiah,  who  redeems 
the  captives  of  Satan  ^^without  money  and  without  price  "  (ch.  55. 
1),  "freely"  (gratuitously)  (ch.  43.  3;  61.  1;  Zechariah,  9.  11; 
Romans,  3.  24).  in  righteousness— to  fulfill  my  righteous  purpose 
iNoU,  ch.  41.  2;  42.  6;  Jeremiah,  23.  6).  14.  The  language  but 
cursorily  alludes  to  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  Seba,  being  given  to 
Cyrus  as  a  ransom  in  lieu  of  Israel  whom  he  restored  ^ch.  48.  8), 
but  mainly  and  fully  describes  the  gathering  in  of  the  ventiles  to 
Israel  {AcXSj  2.  10, 11;  8.  27-88),  especially  at  Israel's  future  resto- 
ration (ch.  2.  2;  14.  1,  2;  19.  18-22;  60.  814;  49.  23;  Psalm  98.  81; 
73.  10,  11).  labour— wealth  acquired  by  labour  (Jeremiah,  8.  24). 
Sabeans ....  of  Otature— the  men  of  Meroe,  in  Upper  Egypt 
Hkbodotus  (3.  20)  calls  the  Ethiopians  *'  the  tallest  of  men  "  (Tfote^ 
ch.  18.  2;  1  Chronicles,  11.  28).  thee— Jerusalem  (**my  city,"  v, 
18).  In  chaino— (Psalm  149.  8).  ""The  saints  shall  judge  the 
world  "  (1  Corinthians,  6.  2)  and  **  rule  the  nations  with  a  rod  of 
iron  "  (Zechariah,  14 12-19 ;  Revelation,  2.  26,  27).    The  * '  chains," 

in  the  case  of  the  obedient,  shall  be  the  ea^  yoke  of  Messiah;  an 
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**  the  sword  of  the  spirit  **  also  is  savins  to  the  believer,  condem- 
natory to  the  unbeliever  (John,  13.  48;  Hebrew8,*4. 13;  Revelation, 
19. 15).  God  Is  in  thee— (Jeremiah,  8.  19).  15.  God  that  hidest 
■melf— HoRSLBT,  after  Jeroice.  explains  this  as  the  confession 
of  Egypt,  etc.,  that  Ood  is  concealed  in  huTnan  form  in  the  person 
4>fJetus,  Rather,  connected  with  «.  9.  10,  the  prophet  contem- 
plating the  wonderful  issue  of  the  seemingly  dark  counsels  of  God, 
implies  a  censure  on  those  who  presume  to  question  God*s  deal- 
ings (ch.  55.  8,  9  ;  Deuteronomy,  39.  39).  Faith  still  discerns, 
«ven  under  the  veil,  the  covenant- keeping  Ood  of  Israel  thi 
Saoiour  (ch.  8.  17).  16.  MhsmeA—disappointed  in  their  expecta- 
tion of  heJp  from  their  idols  (NoU,  ch.  43.  17;  Psalm.  97.  7).  17. 
In  the  Lord — («.  34,  35),  contrasted  with  the  idols  which  cannot 
give  even  temporary  help  (v,  10);  in  Jehovah  there  is  eoerlasUng 
salvation  (ch.  36.  4).  net .  . .  ashamed— opposed  to  the  doom  of 
the  idolaters,  who,  in  the  hour  of  need,  shidl  be  '*  ashamed*'  {NbUy 
9.  16).  18.  (Note,  «.  12).  not  in  vain  [but]  to  be  inhabited— 
Therefore,  Judah,  lying  waste  during  the  Babylonish  captivity^ 
ahall  be  peopled  again  by  the  exiles.  The  Jews,  from  this  passage, 
infer  that,  after  the  resurrection,  the  earth  shall  be  inhabited,  for 
there  can  be  no  reason  why  the  earth  should  then  exist  In  vain 
•any  more  than  now  (3  Peter,  8.  18).  19.  not . .  .  secret— not 
like  the  heathen  oracles  which  gave  their  responces  from  dark 
eavems,  with   studied   obscurity  (ch.   48.  16).     Christ  plainly 

Siotes  these  words,  thereby  identifving  Himself  with  Jehovd^ 
.  ohn,  18.  30).  I  said  not . . .  seek  In  vain— When  I  commanded 
vou  to  seek  me  (Jehovah  did  so,  «.  11,  *'Ask  me,"  etc.),  it  was  not 
in  order  that  ye  might  be  sent  empty  away  (Deuteronomy,  83.  47). 
Especially  in  Israel's  time  of  triiU,  God's  interposition,  in  behalf 
of  Zion  hereafter,  is  expressly  stated  as  about  to  be  the  answer  to 
prayer  (ch.  63.  6,  710;  Psalm  103. 18-17,  19-31).  So  in  the  case 
of  all  believers  the  spiritual  Israel,  righteousness— what  is  vera- 
•oions:  not  in  the  equivocal  term  of  heathen  responses,  fitly  sym- 
bolised by  the  ^*dark  places"  from  which  they  were  uttered. 
r\qht—true(Nbie,  ch.  41.  36).  30.  escaped  of  the  nations—those  of 
the  nations  toho  shaU7ia/ve  escaped  the  slaughter  inflicted  by  Cyrus. 
Now,  at  last,  ye  shall  see  the  lolly  of  ''praying  to  a  God  that  can- 
not save"  («.  16).  Ultimately,  those  that  shall  be'Mcft  of  all 
nations  which  shall  come  against  Jerusalem  "  are  meant  (Zecha- 
riidi,  14. 16).  They  shall  then  all  be  converted  to  the  Lord  (ch.  66. 
38,  34;  Jeremiah,  8. 17;  Zechariah,  8.  30-38).  31.  Challenge  to  the 
worshippers  of  idols  (ch.  41. 1).  take  counsel  together-~*as  to  the 
best  arguments  wherewith  te  defend  the  cause  of  idolatry,  who  . .  • 
from  that  time— (ch.  41.  33,  38;  NoU,  ch.  44.  8).  Which  of  the 
idols  has  done  what  God  hath,  t?ai.,  foretold,  primarily  as  to  Cyrus; 
ultimately  as  to  the  final  restoration  of  Israel  hereafter?  The  idol- 
atry of  Israel  before  Cyrus'  time  will  have  its  counterpart  in  the 
antichrist  and  the  apostasy,  which  shall  precede  Christ's  manifes- 
tation.  Just .  .  .  and. . .  Saviour— W^At^cm^  in  keeping  His  prom- 
ises, and  therefore  a  Saviour  to  His  people.  Not  only  is  it  not 
inconsistent  with,  but  is  the  result  of  His  righteousness,  or  fuetiee, 
4hat  He  should  save  His  redeemed  (ch.  43.  6,  31;  Psalm  85.  10,  11; 
Romans,  8. 36).  23.  look ...  and  be  ye  saved-The  second  imperatiye 
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expresses  the  result  which  will  follow  obedience  to  the  first  (Genesis^ 
48. 18);  ifsakaU be sawd [John,  8.  U,  15).  Numbers.  21. 9:  '<If  aser- 
pent  has  bitten  any  man.  when  he  beheld  the  serpent  of  brass 
he  lived.**  What  so  simple  as  a  look?  Not  do  something,  but 
look  to  the  Saviour  (Acts,  16.  80,  81).  Believers  look  by  faith^ 
the  eye  of  the  souL  The  look  is  that  of  one  turning  (see  margin) 
to  God,  as  at  once  ''  Just  and  the  Saviour  **  {v.  21),  i.e.,  the  look  of 
eontersion  (Psalm  i2.  27).  28.  sworn  by  myself— equivalent  to, 
"  As  I  live,'*  ss  Romans,  14  11,  quotes  it  (So  Numbers,  14  21). 
God  could  swear  by  no  greater,  therefore  swears  by  Himseb 
(Hebrews,  6. 18,  16).  word  ...  In  righteousness— rather,  '*  the 
truth  (Note,  v.  19)  is  gone  forth  from  my  mouth,  the  word  (c^ 
promise),  and  it  shall  not  return  (i.^.,  tohieh  shall  not  be  revoked.") 
[LowTH.]  But  the  accents  favour  EngUeh  Vereiom.  tongue . . . 
awear— Mi.,  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  God  as  their  true  King  (Note^ 
ch.  19.  18;  65.  16).  Yet  to  be  fulfilled  (Zechariah,  14  9).  24 
Rather,  "  Only  in  Jehovah  shall  men  say  of  me  (this  clause  is 
X^arenthetical),  is  there  righteousness  "  (which  includes  ialvcOionf 
9.  21,  '*  a  fust  God  and  a  Sa^viottr,^^  ch.  46.  13),  etc.  [Maubbb.  J 
strength— «cs.,  to  save,  shall  men  come~-Those  who  have  set 
themselves  up  against  God  shall  come  to  Him  in  penitence  for  the 
past  (ch.  19.  22%  ashameiM^-  18;  ch.  54  17;  41.  11).  25.  all 
. . .  kirael— the  spiritual  Israel  (Romans,  2.  29)  and  the  literal 
Israel,  i.e.,  the  final  remnant  which  shall  aU  be  saved  («.  17;  Ro- 
mans, 11.  26).  Justifled^treated  as  if  they  were  just,  through 
Christ's  righteousness  and  death  (Jeremiah,  28.  5).  olory— ^it., 
sing  in  His  praise  (Jeremiah,  9.  24;  1  Corinthians,  1.  81). 

CHAPTER  XLVI. 
Ver.  1-13.    Babtlon's  Idols  could  not  bavb  thbmbblybb, 

XOCH  LESS  HRR.      BUT  QOJ)  CA^  AlTD  WILL  SaVE  IsBASL  :  CtBUB 

IS  His  INSTRUMEST.  1.  Bol — ^Thc  Same  as  the  Phoenician  Baal, 
Ltf..  lord,  the  chief  God  of  Babylon;  to  it  was  dedicated  the  cele- 
brated tower  of  Babylon,  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  two  parts 
into  which  the  city  was  divided,  the  palace  being  in  the  centre  of 
the  other.  Identical  with  the  Sun,  worshipped  on  turrets,  house- 
tops, and  other  high  places,  so  as  to  be  nearer  the  heavenly  hosts 
(Saba)  (Jeremiah,  19.  18;  82.  29;  Zephaniah,  1.  5).  Gbsbniub 
identifies  Bel  with  the  planet  Jupiter,  which,  with  the  planet 
Venus  (under  the  name  Astarte  or  Aitaroth)^  was  worshipped  in 
the  East  as  the  god  of  fortune,  the  most  propitious  star  to  be  bom 
under  {Note,  ch.  65  1^  According  to  the  Apocryphal  Book,  Bel 
and  the  Dragon,  Bel  was  cast  down  by  Cyrus,  boweth  .  .  . 
atoopeth — falleth  prostrate  (ch.  10.  4;  1  Samuel,  5. 8, 4;  Psalm  20. 
8).  Nebo — The  planet  Mereurjf  or  Hermes,  in  astrology.  The 
scribe  of  heaven,  answering  to  the  Egyptian  Anubis.  The  exten. 
siTe  worship  of  it  is  shown  by  the  many  proper  names  com- 
pounded of  it;  Neb-uchadnezzar,  Neb-uzaradan,  Nab-onassar,  etc. 
were  upon — ^«.,  were  aburden  (supplied from  the  following  clause) 
upon.  It  was  customary  to  transport  the  gods  of  the  vanquished 
to  the  land  of  the  conquerors,  who  thought  thereby  the  more 
effectually  to  keep  down  the  subject  people  (1  Bamuel,  5.  1,  etc. : 
Jeremiah,  48.  7;  49.  8;  Daniel,  11.  8).    earriaoee— in  the  old 
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English  sense  of  ihs  things  earried,  the  imager  borne  by  you :  the 
lading  (Acts,  91. 15),  *'  carriages,"  not  the  vehicles^  but  the  baggage. 
Or,  the  images  which  vMd  to  be  carried  by  you  formerly  in  your 
solemn  processions.  [Maurbr.]  were  heavy  laden— rather,  afv 
|m<  a$  a  load  on  the  beasts  of  burden.  [Maurbr.]  Horslbt 
traiMlates^  '*  They  who  should  have  been  your  (kirmr^  (as  Jehovah 
is  to  Bis  people,  «.  8,  4)  are  become  burdens  **  (see  Nbte^  «.  4).  2. 
ileliver — from  the  enemies'  hands,  burden— their  images  laid  on 
the  beasts  (v.  1).  themselves — the  gods,  here  also  distinguished 
from  their  images.  8.  In  contrast  to  what  precedes  :  Babylon's 
idols,  so  far  from  beoHng  its  people  safely,  are  themselves  borne 
cff^  ^  burden  to  the  laden  beast :  but  Jebovah  bears  His  people  in 
safety  even  from  the  womb  to  old  age  (ch.  68.  9;  Deuteronomy, 
82.  11;  Psalm  71.  6,  18).  Gk>d  compares  Himself  to  a  nurse,  ten- 
derly carrying  a  child ;  contrast  Moses'  language  (Numbers,  11. 
12).  4.  old  age — As  your-^ou'-you,  are  not  in  the  Hebrew ^  the 
sentiment  is  more  general  than  English  Version,  though  of  course 
it  includes  the  Jews  from  the  infancy  to  the  more  advanced  age  of 
their  history  (ch.  47.  6).  1  am  he-^«.,  the  Same  (Psalm  102.  27; 
John,  a  24;  Hebrews,  18. 8).  I  will  bear . . .  carry— Not  only  do 
I  not  need  to  be  borne  and  earried  myself,  as  the  idols  (v.  1).  6. 
(Ch.  40.  18,  25).  6.  (Ch.  40.  19, 20;  41.  7).  They  lavish  gold  oat 
of  their  purses,  and  spare  no  expense  for  their  idoL  Their  pro- 
f  Qseness  shames  the  niggardliness  of  professors  who  worship  Ck>d 
with  what  cost  them  nothing.  Sin  is  always  a  costly  service.  7. 
ory . .  •  can  . . .  not .  .  .  save— (ch.  45.  20,  with  which  contrast 
s.  19).  8.  show  yourselves  men^renounce  the  childishness  of 
idolatry  as  shown  in  what  precedes  (1  Corinthians,  14.  20;  16. 18; 
Bphesians,  4.  14).  In  order  to  be  manly ,  we  must  be  godlp  ;  for 
man  was  made  '*  in  the  image  of  God,"  and  only  rises  to  his  true 
dignity  when  joined  to  God ;  fdrtue  is  derived  from  the  Latin,  vir, 
**B.  man."  bring  ...  to  mind— rather,  lay  it  to  heart,  trans- 
gressors— addressed  to  the  idolaters  among  the  Jews.  9.  fbmier 
— vie.,  proofs  of  the  sole  Godship  of  Jehovah,  from  predictions 
fulflllea,  and  interpositions  of  God  in  behalf  of  Israel  (ch.  45.  5). 
10.  (Ch.  45.  21;  41.  22,  28;  44.  26).  yet— not  in  the  Hebrew, 
Translate,  "  What  had  not  been  done.'^  [Hobslet.I  do  all  my 
pleasure— <ch.  58. 10;  Romans,  9. 19).  It.  ravenous  bird— Cyrus 
so-called  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  his  marches  from  the  dis- 
tant regions  of  Persia  to  pounce  on  his  prey  (see  Notes,  ch.  41.  2, 
25;  Jeremiah,  49.22;  Ezekiel,  17.  8).  The  standard  of  Cynis,  too, 
was  a  golden  eagle  on  a  spear  (see  the  heathen  historian,  Xenophon, 
7,  where  almost  the  same  word  is  used,  aetos^  as  here,  aiyU), 
executeth  my  counsel— (ch.  44.  28;  45.  18).  Babylon  represents, 
mystically,  the  apostate  faction:  the  destruction  of  its  idols  sym- 
bolises the  future  general  extirpation  of  all  idolatry  and  unbeliet 
purposed  . .  .  also  do  it  (ch.  43  18).  12.  stout-hearted— stubborn 
in  resisting  God  (Psalm  76. 5 ;  Acts,  7.  51).  far  from  righteousness 
— (ch.  59.  9;  HabakkulL,  2.  4).  13.  near— antithetical  to  **far" 
(s.  12;  ch.  51. 5;  56.  1 ;  61. 10, 11;  Romans,  10,  6-8).  rlghteoosniss 
— ^answering  to  "salvation"  in  the  parallel  clause;  therefore  it 
means  here,  my  righteous  deliverance ;  righteous,  because  proving 
Ibe  ir%Uh  of  God's  promises,  and  so  contrived  as  not  to  comprcHaiss, 
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but  vindicate.  His  righteoasneBS  (ch.  42. 21;  Romans,  8. 26).  Zioi 
...  my  glory— rather,  '*  I  will  give  salvation  in  Zion;  to  Israel  (I 
win  give)  my  ^lory."  [HobslxY,  with  Qubbn  Blizabbth's  Biblb.1 
(Ch.  62.  11;  Ptohn  14.  7;  Luke,  2.  82). 

CHAPTER  XLVn. 

Ver.  1-15.  Thb  Dbbtruotion  of  Babylon  is  bbprbsentbd  undbr 
TOR  Imagb  of  a  Rotal  Yibgin  beought  down  in  a  Mombnt 

FBOM  HBB  ICAGNIFIOBNT  ThBONB  TO  THB  BXTRBICB  OF  DeGRADA- 

noH.  1.  In  the  6u9^—{Noie,  eh.  8. 26;  Job,  2. 18;  Lamentations,  2. 
10).  virgli — i.  e.,  heretofore  uneaptured,  [Hbbodotus,  1.  1911. 
daughter  of  Babylon— Babylon  and  its  InhabitaDts  {Mtea^  ch.  1.  8; 
87.  &y,  no  throne — The  seat  of  empire  was  transferred  to  Shushan. 
Alezaoder  intended  to  have  made  Babylon  his  seat  of  empire,  but 
providence  defeated  his  design.  He  soon  died;  and  Seleucia  beins 
'  built  near,  Tobbed  it  of  its  inhabitants,  and  even  of  its  name,  which 
was  applied  to  Seleucia  delicate— alludlDg  to  the  effeminate  de- 
bauchery and  prostitution  of  all  classes,  at  banquets  and  religions 
lites.  iCuwnVBy  6.  1;  Hbbodotus,  1.  199;  Baruch,  6.  48}.  2. 
■Mstonee — ^like  the  querns  or  hand«mills,  found  in  this  country^ 
before  the  invention  of  water-mills  and  wind-mills:  a  convex 
itone,  made  by  the  hand  to  tnm  a  concave  stone,  fitted  to  receive 
it,  the  com  being  ground  between  them:  the  office  of  a  female 
■lave  in  the  East;  most  degrading  (Job,  81.  10;  Matthew,  24.  41)l 
meever  thy  locfcB--rather,  '*  take  off  thy  veil "  [Horslbt]:  per- 
haps the  removal  of  the  plaited  hair  worn  round  the  woman's 
temples  \a  included;  it.  too,  is  a  catering  (1  Corinthians,  11. 15);  to 
remove  it  and  the  veil  is  the  badge  of  the  lowest  female  degrada> 
tion;  in  tiie  East  the  head  is  the  seat  of  female  modesty;  the  face 
of  a  woman  is  seldom,  the  whole  head  never,  almost,  seen  bare 
{JSf&u^  ch.  22. 8).  make  bare  the  leg— rather,  '*lift  up  {lit,,  un- 
tmer;  as  in  lifting  up  the  train  the  leg  is  uncovered)  thy  Jiowing 
Cratik*'  In  Mesopotamia,  woman  of  low  rank,  as  occasion  re« 
quires,  wade  across  the  rivers  with  stripped  legs,  or  else  entirely 
put  oif  their  garments,  and  swim  across.  '*  Exchange  thy  rich, 
loose,  queenlv  robe,  for  the  most  abject  condition,  that  of  one 
going  to  ana  fro  through  rivers  as  a  slave  to  draw  water,**  etc. 
aacover . . .  thigh— gather  up  the  robe^  so  as  to  wade  across.  8. 
not  aieet ...  as  a  man—ratner,  *'I  will  not  meet  a  man,*'  i,  e., 
tufer  man  to  itUereede  toUh  me^giw  man  an  audience,  [IIorslbt.J 
Or,  ^^IvniXnoimake  peace  with  any  man,'*  before  all  are  destroyed. 
IdLj  iMce  a  league  with;  a  phrase  arising  from  the  custom  of 
tMeing  hands  together  in  making  a  compact  [Maurbb]  {Ncis^ 
Proverbs,  17.  18;  22.  26;  11.  15,  Margin).  Or  else  from  striking 
the  victims  sacriflced  in  making  treaties.  4.  as  for— -rather  sup- 
ply,'*TAtM«a/£ft  our  Redeemer."  [Maurbr]  Lowth  supposes 
this  verse  to  be  the  exclamation  of  a  chorus  breaking  in  with 

SaiseSy  '*Our  Redeemer  1  Jehovah  of  hosts,"  etc.  (Jeremiah,  50. 
).  5.  sit— The  posture  of  mourning  (Ezra,  9.  4;  Job.  2.  18; 
Lunentations,  2.  10).  darkness— mourning  and  misery,  (La- 
mentatioiis,  &  2;  Micah,  7.  8)  lady  of  kingdoms— mistress  of  the 
world  (ch.  18. 19).  6.  reason  for  God*s  vengeance  on  Babylon  in 
ezecutmg  (3k)d*s  will  against  His  people,  she  had  done  so  with 
wanton  cruelty  (ch.  10.  6,  etc.;  Jeremiah,  50.  17;  51.  38;  Zecha- 
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liah,  1. 15).  poHuted  my  inheritance— (ch.  48.  28).  the  ancient— 
eren  old  age  was  disregarded  by  the  Chaldeans,  who  treated  all 
alike  with  cnielty  (Lamentations,  4. 16 ;  5.  12).  [Roseniculleb] 
Or,  **the  ancient,'*  means  Israel,  worn  out  with  calamities  in  the 
latter  period  of  its  history  (ch,  46.  ^,  as  its  earlier  stage  of  history 
is  called  its  **  youth '*  (ch.  64.  6;  Ezekiel,  16  60).  7.  soMhat— 
through  thy  vain  expectation  of  being  a  queen  for  ever,  thou 
didst  advance  to  such  a  pitch  of  insolence  as  not  to  believe  ''these 
things  "  (©fe. ,  as  to  thy  overthrow,  d.  1-6)  possible,  end  of  It— «&., 

rihti  intoienee,  implied  in  her  words,  *'I  shall  be  a  lady  for  ever.'* 
given  to  pleaeures— {iVbr^,  e.  1).  In  no  city  were  there  so  many 
incentives  to  licentiousness.  I  am  .  .  .  none  .  .  .  beelde  me— («.  10). 
Language  of  arrogance  in  man's  mouth;  fitting  for  God  alone  (ch. 
46. 6).  Ii^ech.  6.  8,  latter  part,  widow  .  .  .  loeeof  children— A  state 
represented  as  a  female,  when  it  has  fallen  is  called  a  widow,  be- 
cause its  king  is  no  more;  and  ekildleas,  because  it  has  no  inhabi- 
tants, they  have  been  carried  off  as  captives  (ch.  ^.  4;  64.  1»  4,  6; 
Revelation,  18.  7,  8).  9.  In  a  moment— It  should  not  decay  slowly 
but  be  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  destroyed;  in  a  single  night  it 
was  destroyed  by  Cyrub.  The  prophecy  was  affain  literally  ful- 
filled, when  Babylon  revolted  against  Darius;  and  in  order  to  hold 
out  to  the  last,  each  man  chose  one  teaman  of  his  family,  and  stran- 
gled the  rest,  to  save  provisions.  Darius  impaled  8.(K)0  of  the  re- 
▼olters.  in  . . .  perfection— t.  e.,  *'in  full  measures.'*  for  . . .  for— 
rather,  ''notwithBtandinfl:  the  .  . .  notwithstanding;**  *'in  spite  of." 
[LowTH.]  So  **for"  (Numbers,  14. 11).  Babjrlon  was  famed  for 
^'  expiations  or  sacrifices,  and  other  incantations,  whereby  they 
tried!^  to  avert  evil  and  obtain  pood."  [Diodorxts  Sicultjk.]  10. 
wickedness- as  in  ch.  18.  11,  the  cruelty  with  which  Babylon 
treated  its  subject  states,  none  seeth  me— (Psalm  10. 11;  04.  7). 
'*  There  is  none  to  exact  punishment  from  me."  Sinners  are  not 
safe,  though  seeming  secret,  thy  wisdom— astrological  and  political 
(ch.  10. 11,  etc.,  as  to  Egypt),  perverted- turns  thee  aside  from 
the  right  and  safe  path.  11.  from  whence  It  r\se^— Hebrew,  th$ 
dawn  thereof,  i.  e,,  its  first  rising.  Evil  shall  come  on  thee  without 
tibe  least  previous  intimation.  [Rosenmitli^eb.]  But  dfatrn  is  not 
applied  to  **evil,"  but  to  prosperity  shining  out  after  misery  (ch. 
21. 13).  TranOate,  *•  Thou  shall  not  see  any  dawn  "  (of  alleviation). 

(IMaurer.]  put .  . .  off— rather,  as  Jfrtr/Ttw,  "remove  by  dppia/io;*/" 
t  shall  be  never  ending,  not  know— unawares:  which  thou  dost 
not  apprehend.  Proving  the  fallacy  of  thy  divinations  and  astrol- 
ogy (Job,  0.  6;  Psalm  85. 8).  12.  stand— forth;  a  scornful  challenge 
to  Babylon's  magicians  to  show  whether  they  can  defend  their 
city,  laboured — The  devil*s  service  is  a  laborious  yet  fruitless  one 
(ch.  66.  2).  18.  wearied— (ch.  67.  10;  Ezekiel,  24.  12).  astrologers 
— lit.,  those  who  form  eombinatioru  of  the  heavens;  who  watch 
conjunctions  and  oppositions  of  the  stars.  ' 'Casters  of  the  config- 
urations of  the  sky."  [Hobslet]  Gesenius  explains  it:  thedieiden 
of  the  heavens,  in  casting  a  nativity,  they  observed  four  signs:— 
the  horasecpef  or  sign  which  arose  at  the  time  one  was  bom;  the 
midheoDeTis;  Vie  sign  opposite  the  Tiorosoope  towards  the  West,  and 
the  hypogee.  monthly  prognostlcators— lliose  who  at  each  new 
moon  profess  to  tell  thereby  what  is  about  to  happen.  Join,  not  as 
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EnglUh  Vernon,  "  sare  .  .  .  from  those  things^**  etc.,  but.  "They 
that  at  new  moons  make  known  from  (by  means  of)  them  the 
things  that  come  upon  thee."  [Maubbr.]  14.  (Ch.  29.  6;  80.  80). 
Mt . .  .  a  coal — Like  stubble,  they  shall  bum  to  a  dead  ash* 
without  leaving  a  live  coal  or  cinder  (of.  ch.  80.  14),  so  utterly 
shall  they  be  destroyed.  16.  thua,  etc.— Such  shall  be  the  fate  of 
those  astrologers  who  cost  thee  such  an  amount  of  trouble  and 
money,  thy  merchanfa  fhim  thy  youth— <.« .  with  whom  thou  hast 
trafficked  from  thy  earliest  history,  the  foreigners  sojoumiug  in 
Babylon  for  the  sake  of  commerce  (ch.  18.  14;  Jeremiah,  61.  0,  9; 
Nahum,  8.  10,  17).  [Babnb8.1  Rather,  the  astrologers,  with 
whom  Babylon  had  so  many  dealines  (v..  1214).  [Horslbt.]  to 
his  quarter— 7j«.,  straight  before  him  (Ezekiel,  1.  9,  12).  The 
foreigners,  whether  soothsayecs  or  merchants,  shall  flee  home  out 
of  Babylon  (Jeremiah,  60.  I0)r 

CHAPTER  XLVni. 

Ver.  1-22.  Thx  thikgb  that  befall  Babylon  Jbhovah  frb- 

DICTBD  LONG  BBFORB,  LB8T  ISRABL  SHOULD  ATTRIBUTB  THBM,  Df 
ITB  *'  OBSnNATB  "  PSRYBRSITY  TO  BtRANGB  GoDS  (v.  1-6).      1.  thO 

waters  of  Judah — spring  from  the  fountain  of  Judah  (Numbers, 
M.  7;  Deuteronomy,  88.  28;  Psalm  68.  20,  Margin).  Judah  has 
the  *'  fountain  *'  attributed  to  it,  because  it  survired  the  ten  tribes, 
and  from  it  Messiah  was  to  spring,  swear  by .  .  .  Lord— (cb.  19. 
18;  45.  28;  66. 16).  nentloih- In  prayers  and  praises,  not  In  truth 
—(Jeremiah,  6. 2;  John,  4.  24).  2.  fbr — Ye  deserve  these  reproofs; 
for  ye  call  yourselves  citizens  of  "the  holy  city  "  (ch.  62.  1),  but 
not  In  truth  (v.  1;  Nehemiah,  11.  1;  Daniel,  9.  24);  so  the  inscrip- 
tion on  their  coins  of  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  "  Jerusalem  the 
Holy.*'  8.  former — things  which  have  happened  in  times  past  to 
Israel  (ch.  42.  9;  44.  7, 8;  46.  21;  46.  10).  suddenly—they  came  to 
pass  so  unexpectedly,  that  the  prophecy  could  not  have  resulted 
from  mere  human  sagacity.  4.  obstinate — Hebrew,  hard  (Deuter- 
onomy, 9. 27;  Ezekiel,  8.  7,  Margin),  Iron  slnew^ Inflexible  (Acts, 
7.  61).  brow  brass—shameless  as  a  harlot  (see  Jeremiah,  6.  28;  8. 
8;  Ezekiel,  8.  7,  Margin).  6.  (See  Notes,  «.  1.  8).  6.  thou,  etc.— 
8o  ''Ye  are  my  witnesses'*  (ch.  48.  10).  Thou  canst  testify  the 
prediction  was  uttered  long  before  the  fulfillment :  "  see  all  this,** 
viz.,  that  the  event  answers  to  the  prophecy,  declare — mike  the 
fact  known  as  a  proof  that  Jehovah  alone  is  God  (ch.  44.  8).  new 
things — viz.,  the  deliverance  from  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  new  in  con- 
tndistinction  from  former  predictions  that  had  been  fulfilled  (ch. 
4SL  9;  48. 19).  Antitypically,  the  prophecy  has  in  view  the  *'new 
things"  of  the  gospel  treasury  (Song  of  Solomon,  7. 18;  Matthew, 
18.  62;  2  Corinthians^  6. 17;  Revelations,  21.  6).  From  this  point 
forward,  the  prophecies  as  to  Messiah's  first  and  second  advents, 
and  the  restoration  of  Israel,  have  a  new  circumstantial  distinct- 
ness, such  as  did  not  characterise  the  previous  ones,  even  of  Isaish, 
Babylon,  in  this  view,  answers  to  the  mystical  Babylon  of  Reve- 
ktion.  hidden—which  could  not  have  been  guessed  bv  political 
sagacity  (Daniel.  3.  22,  29;  1  Corinthians,  2.  9,  10).  7.'  Not  like 
natural  results  from  existing  causes,  the  events  when  they  took 
place  were  like  acts  of  creative  power,  such  as  had  never  before 
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been  **  from  the  beginning.**  even  beibre  the  day  when— rather 
[Maubbr],  ''  And  before  the  day  (of  their  occurrence)  thou  hast 
not  heard  of  them,** ».«..  by  any  human  acuteness;  they  are  only 
heard  of  by  the  present  inspired  announcement.  8.  heardeetndt 
— ^repeated,  as  also  **  knowest  not,*'  from  last  verse.  fk*oro  that  time 
ihai^-omiiihat :  ^*  From  the  first  thine  ear  did  not  open  itself," 
•tt.,  to  obey  them.  [Rosbnmtjlleb.]  **  To  open  the  ear**  denotes 
obedient  attention  (ch.  60.  5).  Or,  **wa8  not  opened*'  to  receive 
them,  tL«.,  they  were  not  declared  by  me  to  thee  previously,  since,  if 
thou  hadst  been  informed  of  them,  such  is  thy  perversity,  thou 
couldest  not  have  been  kept  in  check.  [Mauber.]  In  the  former 
view,  the  sense  of  Uie  words  following  is,  **  For  I  knew  that,  if  I 
had  not  foretold  the  desthiction  of  Babylon  so  plainly,  that  there 
could  be  no  perverting  of  it,  thou  wouldest  have  perversely  as- 
cribed it  to  idols,  or  something  els^  than  to  me.*'  (v,  6).  Thus 
they  would  have  relapsed  into  idolatry,  to  cure  them  of  which  the 
Babylonian  captivity  was  sent :  so  they  had  done  (Exodus,  32.  4). 
After  the  return,  and  ever  since,  they  have  utterly  forsaken  idols. 
wast  called — as  thine  appropriate  appellation  (ch.  9.  6).  fhini  the 
womb— from  the  be^^nning  of  Israel's  national  existence  (ch.  44. 
d).  9.  refhiia— 2»'^.,  9nu»20;  His  wrath,  after  the  return,  was  to 
be  restrained  a  whUCf  and  then,  because  of  their  sins,  let  loose 
affain  (Psalm  78. 88).  for  thee— ».6.,  mine  anger  towards  thee.  10. 
{Note,  ch.  1.  25).  with  silver— rather,  ''for  silver."  I  sought  by 
affliction  to  purify  thee,. but  thou  wast  not  as  silver  obtained  by 
melting,  but  as  dross.  [QESENros.]  Thy  repentance  is  not  com- 
plete :  thou  art  not  yet  as  refined  silver.  Kobenmuller  explains, 
not  as  ifUvery  not  witn  tJie  intense  heat  needed  to  melt  silver  (it  being 
harder  to  melt  than  gold),  i,e. ,  not  with  the  most  extreme  severity. 
The  former  view  is  better  (ch.l.  25;  42. 25;  Ezekiel,  22. 18-20,  22). 
chosen — or  else  [Lowth],  tried . . .  proved;  according  to  Gesenius, 
UL,  to  rub  with  the  touchstone^  or  to  cut  in  pieces  so  as  to  examine 
(Zechariah,  18.  9;  Malachi,  8.  8;  1  Peter,  1.  7).  11.  how  should  my 
name— Maurbr,  instead  of  *'my  name  "from  v,  9,  supplies  **my 
glory  "  from  the  next  clause;  and  translates^  *' How  (shameAilly) 
my  glory  has  been  profaned  ! "  In  English  Version  the  sense  is. 
**  1  will  refrain  (v.  9,  t.«.,  not  utterly  destroy  thee),  for  why  should 
I  permit  my  name  to  be  polluted,  which  it  would  be,  if  the  Lord 
utterly  destroyed  His  elect  people"  (Ezekiel,  20.  9)?  not  give 
glory  unto  another — if  God  forsook  His  people  for  ever,  the 
heathen  would  attribute  Iheir  triumph  over  Israel  to  their  idols  ; 
so  God's  glory  would  be  given  to  another.  12-15.  The  Almightv, 
who  has  founded  heaven  and  earth,  can,  and  will,  restore  ms 
people,  the  first . . .  Iast(ch.  41. 4;  44.6).  18.  spanned— measured 
out  (ch.  40. 12).  when  I  call . . .  stand  up  together— (ch.  40. 26;  Jere* 
miah,  88.  25).  But  it  is  not  their  creation  so  much  which  is 
meant,  as  thatj  like  ministers  of  God,  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
are  prepared  at  His  command  to  execute  his  decrees  (Psalm  119. 
91).  [RosENHULLBE.]  14  amoug  them— amon^:  the  gods  and 
astrologers  of  the  Ohaldees  (ch.  41.  22;  48.  9;  44.  7).  iLord  .  . . 
loved  him :  he  will,  etc.— ^.0.,  '*  He  whom  the  Lord  hath  loved  will 
do,"  etc.  [Lowth]  :  «w.,  Cyru8(ch.  44. 28;  46. 1, 13;  46. 11).  How- 
ever Jehovah's  language  of  love  is  too  strong  to  applj  to  Cyrus, 
except  aa  type  of  Messiah,  to  whom  alone  it  fully  apphes  (Revela- 
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tion,  5.  35).  hfo  pleasure— not  OyroB*  own,  but  JehovaVs.  15. 
bronght— led  him  on  his  way.  he— chan^  from  the  first  to  the  third 
person.  [BABinu.]  Jehovah  shall  make  his  (Cyras*)  way  prosper- 
ous. 16.  not ...  in  secret— (ch.  45.  19).  Jehovah  foretold  Cyrus' 
advent  not  with  the  studied  ambiguity  of  heathen  oracles,  but 
plainly,  front  the  time,  etc. — from  the  moment  that  the  purpose 
b^^n  to  be  accomplished  in  the  raising  up  of  Cyrus  I  was  present. 
sent  me— The  prophet  here  speaks,  claiming  attention  to  his  an- 
nouncement as  to  Cyrus,  on  the  ground  of  his  mission  from  God 
and  His  Spirit  But  he  speaks  not  in  his  own  person  so  much  as 
in  that  of  Messiah,  to  whom  alone  in  the  fullest  sense  the  words 
applv(ch.  61.  1;  John,  10.  86).  Plainly,  ch.  49.  1,  which  is  the 
continuation  of  c^.  48,  from  e.  10,  where  the  change  of  speaker 
from  Gk>d  (v.  1.  12-15)  begins,  is  the  language  of  Messiah.  Luke» 
4.  1,  14, 18,  shows  that  the  spirit  combined  with  the  Father  in 
sending  the  Son:  therefore  **  His  Spirit  *'  is  nominative  to  "  sent," 
not  aeeueatine  following  it  17.  teacheth  ...  to  profit-*by  afflio- 
tion,  such  as  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  the  present  long-con- 
tinued dispersion  of  Israel  (Hebrews,  12.  10).  18.  peace->(Psalm 
119.  165).  Cf.  the  desire  expressed  by  the  same  Messiah  (Matthew, 
28.  87;  I/uke,  19.  42).  river— (ch.  88.  21;  41. 18).  a  river  flowing 
from  €k>d*s  throne  is  the  ^mbol  otfree^  abundant,  and  eeer-Jlouh 
kfkg  biesHnge  from  Him  (Ezekiel,  47.  1;  Zechariah,  14.  8;  Itevela- 
tion,  22.  1).  righteousness— rtf^t^uHM  jyroeperity,  the  parent  of 
^* ^^^tce**  OT naUonal pro9peri$if ;  therefore  *' peace"  corresponds 
to  **  righteousness  "  in  the  parallelism  (ch.  82.  17).  19.  sand— re- 
taining the  metaphor  of  *'  the  sea  "  (v.  18).  like  the  gravel  thereof 
—rather,  as  the  Mebrew^  *'  like  that  (the  offspring)  of  its  (the  sea*s) 
bowels ;''  referring  to  the  countless  living  ereatwree,  JUheSy  etc., 
of  the  sea,  rather  than  the  gravel.  [Maurbr.]  Jerome,  Chal- 
DBS,  and  Stbiag  support  English  Vereion.  his  name  ...  out  of 
— transition  from  the  second  person,  *'thy,"  to  the  third  "  his." 
Israers  name  was  cut  ott  as  a  nation  during  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity;  also  it  is  so  now,  to  which  the  prophecy  especially  looks 
(Romans,  11.  20).  20.  go  .  .  .  forth  ...  end  of  the  earth— Primar- 
ily, a  prophecy  of  their  joyful  deliverance  from  Babylon,  and  a 
diiection  that  they  should  leave  it  when  God  opened  the  way. 
But  the  publication  of  it  **to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  "  shows  it  has 
a  more  world-wide  scope  antitypically;  Revelation,  18.  4,  &hows 
that  the  mystical  Babylon  is  ultimately  meant,  redeemed  . . . 
Jaeob-^ch.  43.  1;  44.  22,  28).  21.  Ezra,  in  describing  the  return, 
makes  no  mention  of  GkEd  cleaving  the  rock  for  them  m  the  d«^ert. 
n[^CHi.]  The  circumstances,  therefore,  of  the  deliverance  from 
Egypt  (Exodus,  17.  6;  Numbers,  20.  11;  Psalm  78.  15;  105.  41), 
and  of  that  from  Babylon,  are  blended  together;  the  language, 
whilst  more  immediately  referring  to  the  latter  deliveranco,  yet, 
as  being  blended  with  circumstances  of  the  former  not  strictly  ap< 
plicable  to  the  latter,  cannot  toh^u  refer  to  either,  but  to  the  mys- 
tic deliverance  of  man  under  Messiah,  and  literally  to  the  final 
restoration  of  IsraeL  22.  Repeated  (ch.  57.  21)  All  the  blessings 
just  mentioned  (e.  21)  belong  only  to  the  godly,  not  to  the  wicked. 
Israel  shaQ  first  cast  away  its  wicked  unbelief  before  it  shall  in- 
herit national  prosperity  (Zechariah,  12. 10-14;  13.  1-9;  14.  3, 14,  20, 
91).  The  sentiment  holds  eood  also  as  to  all  wicked  men  (Job,  1ft. 
•0-25, 81-84).  '        ,^3 
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CHAPTER  XLIX 

Ver.  1-26.  Sdcilab  to  Ghaftbb  zi<xl  1-7  («.  1-9).  Messiah 
as  the  ideal  Israel  (e.  B),  states  the  object  of  His  mission,  His  want 
of  succeds  for  a  time,  yet  His  certainty  of  ultimate  success.  1.  0 
{gles— -MessiiJi  is  here  regarded  as  naying  been  rejected  by  the 
Jews  (9.  4.  6),  and  as  now  turning  to  the  Gentiles,  to  whom  the 
Father  hath  given  Him  * '  for  lieht  and  salvation/'  *'  Isles  '*  means 
all  regions  S^ond  sea.  ftwn  the  womlMch.  44.  2;  Luke,  1.  81; 
John,  10.  86).  fIroBi  . . .  bowela . . .  mention  of  my  name  -His 
name  "  Jesus  "  (i.  «.,  Ood-Saviour)  was  designated  by  God  before 
His  birth  (Matthew,  1.  21).  2.  my . . .  moutn  .  .  .  aword^oh.  11. 
4;  Revelation,  19.  16).  The  double  office  of  the  Word  of  God, 
saving  and  damnatory,  is  implied  (ch.  50.  4;  John,  12.  48;  He- 
brews, 4  12).  shaft— (Psalm  45.  5).  '*  Polished/'  i,e,,  free  from 
all  rust,  implies  His  unsullied  purity,  in  .  .  .  quiver.  . .  hid  me— 
Lilce  a  sword  In  Its  scabbard,  or  a  shaft  in  the  quiver,  Messiah, 
before  his  appearing,  was  hid  with  G^,  ready  to  be  drawn  forth 
at  the  moment  (skxi  saw  fit  [HbngstenbbbgI  ;  also,  always  pro- 
tected by  God,  as  the  arrow  by  the  quiver  (eh.  61.  16).  8.  larael — 
applied  to  Messiah,  according  to  the  true  import  of  the  name,  UU 
Prince  who  had  power  with  Oad  in  wrestling  in  behalf  of  man, 
and  who  prevails  (Genesis,  82.  28;  Hosea,  12.  8,  4).  He  is  also 
the  ideal  Israel,  the  representative-man  of  the  nation  (ch.  Mat- 
thew, 2. 15,  with  Hosea,  11. 1).  in  whom  .  .  .  glorified-;-(John,  14. 
18;  17.  1*6).  4.  I — Messiah,  in  vain— comparatively  in  the  case 
of  the  ffreater  number  of  His  own  countrymen.  '*  He  came  unto 
His  own,  and  His  received  Him  not'*  (ch.  58.  1-8;  Luke,  19.  14; 
John,  1.  11 ;  7.  6).  Only  120  disciples  met  after  His  personal  min- 
istry was  ended  (Acts,  1. 15).  yet .  .  .  my  Judgment . . .  with  the 
Lord — ^ultimately,  God  will  do  Justice  to  my  cause,  and  reward 
{Margin  for  work,  cf.  ch.  40.  16;  62. 11)  my  labours  and  sufferings. 
He  was  never  "discouraged"  (ch.  42.  4;  50.  7,  10).  He  calmly, 
in  spite  of  seeming  ill-success  for  the  time,  left  the  result  with 
God,  confident  of  final  triumph  (ch.  58.  10-12;  1  Peter,  2. 28).  So 
the  ministers  of  Christ  (1  Corinthians,  4  1-5;  1  Peter,  4.  19).  6. 
The  reason  why  he  was  confident  that  His  work  would  be  ac- 
cepted and  rewarded,  vw.t  because  He  is  "  glorious  in  the  eyes  of 
Jehovah,*'  etc.  to  bring  Jacob  again  to  him— (Matthew,  15.  24; 
Acts,  8.  26).  though  Israel  be  not  gathered— metaphor  from  a 
scattered  flock  w  .icli  the  shepherd  gathers  together  again.  Or  a 
hen  and  her  chickens  (Matthew,  28. 87).  Instead  of  the  text  "  not,** 
the  Keri  has  the  similar  ffebreto  word,  '*to  Him,'*  which  the  par- 
allelism favours:  ''And  that  Israel  may  be  gathered  to  Him,^*  yet 
— rather,  parenthetically,  *'F0r  I  am  glorious,  etc.,  and  my  God 
is  my  strength."  Then  (v.  6)  resuming  the  words  from  the  be^n- 
oing  of  «.  5,  **He  saith**  (I  repeat),  etc.  Hokslet  ezplams, 
"Notwithstanding  the  incredulity  of  the  Jews,  Messiah  snail  be 
^orified  in  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,"  reading  as  English 
Vereian;  but  if  the  Eeri  be  read,  **  Israel  shall  at  one  time  or  other 
be  gathered,  notwithstanding  their  incredulity  duriug  Messiah's 
sojourn  on  earth."  6.  it  l8  a  light  thing —  **  It  u  too  little 
that  thou  shouldest,**  etc.  [Henostembero]  i.  e..  It  is  not 
enough  honour   to  thee  to  nse  up  Jacob  and  Israel,  but  I 
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design  for  thee  more,  «&.,  that  thoa  shouldest  be  the 
means  of  enliffhteniiig  the  Omiilei  (ch.  42.  6,  7;  60.  8).  the  pre- 
served— He.,  those  remahiing  after  the  judgments  of  God  on  the 
nation — ^the  elect  remnant  of  Israel  reserved  for  mercy.  Lowth, 
-with  a  slight  but  needless  change  of  the  Hebrew^  translates  for 
"  tribes  ^  and  '*  preserred/*  the  scums^ths  branches,.  7.  whom  man 
tfeapiseth — Eebrew,  the  despised  ef  soul,  i.  «.,  by  every  soul,  by  all 
men  (ch.  58. 14, 15;  58.  8;  50.  69;  Psalm  32.  6).  Lowth  translates, 
'*  whose  penon  Is  despised."  abhoreth— /<^,  who  is  an  abomina- 
tion to  the  nation  (Luke,  28.  18-23).  The  Jew  coDtemptuousIy  call 
9im  always  ToM  ''the  crucified."  I  prefer,  on  account  of  Oot, 
the  Hebrew  term  for  nation  being  usually  applied  to  the  OentHes, 
and  that  for  people  to  the  Jews  (Hosea,  1.  9 ;  so  the  Oreek  terms 
respectively  also  Laos  and  JBUhne^  Romans,  9.  25)  to  take  **nation** 
here  colIectlTely  for  the  OentHe  world,  which  also  spurned  him 
(Psalm  2. 1-3 ;  Acts,  4. 25-27).  Mrvant  of  niler»-~(Matthew,- 17. 27). 
He  who  would  not  exert  His  power  against  the  rulers  (Matthew, 
%  52.  53).  ahall  see— eis.,  the  fulfillment  of  God's  promises  (v.  8, 
6),  when  He  shall  be  a  light  to  the  Qtniiiee.  ariae— to  reverence  thee 
(Psalm  73.  10, 11;  Phi&ppians,  2.  10).  princea  also— rather,  for 
the  parallelism,  supplv  the  ellipsis,  thus,  *' Princes  «Aa/2Me  and 
shall  worship.*'  faithnil — «&.,  to  His  promises,  choose  thee— as 
God*8  deet  (ch.  42. 1).  8.  Messiah  is  represented  as  having  asked 
for  the  grace  of  God  in  behalf  of  sinners;  this  verse  contains  God 
the  Fat]&er's  favourable  answer!  an  aceeptable  time— *  In  a  time 
of  grace."  [HBifOSTBNBEBO.]  A  limited  time  (ch.  61.  2;  2  Corin- 
thians, 5.  2).  The  thne  iudged  by  God  to  be  the  best  fitted  for 
effecting  the  purposes  of  His  grace  by  Messiah,  heard  thee  ^ 
(Psalm  2.  8;  Hebrews,  6  7;.  day  of  salvatioiH-when  'the  fulness 
of  time"  (Galatians,  4.  4)  shall  have  come.  The  day  of  salvation  is 
"to-day**  (Hebrews,  4  7).  helped— given  thee  the  help  needed  to 
enable  thee,  as  man,  to  accomplish  man's  salvation,  preserve — 
from  the  assaults  and  efforts  of  Satan,  to  divert  thee  from  thy  vol- 
untarv  death  to  save  man.  covenant  of  the  people  -(Note,  ch  42. 
%  "iTie  people,"  in  theeingular,  is  always  applied  exclusively  to 
lerad.  estaMish  the  earth— rather,  'to  restore  the  land, '  viz.,  Ca- 
naan to  Israel.  SpiiituaUy,  the  restoration  of  the  church  (the  spir- 
itual Israel)  to  the  heavenly  land  forfeited  by  man's  sin  is  also 
hicluded.  cause  to  inherit . . .  desolate  heritages— image  from  the 
desolate  state  of  Judea  during  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Spirit- 
ually, the  Gentile  world,  a  moral  waste,  shall  become  a  garden  of 
the  Xord.  Lit,  Judea  lying  desolate  for  ages  shall  be  possessed 
aeain  by  Israel  (cf.  ch.  61.  7,  "in  their  land'^.  Jesus,  the  antitype 
of,  and  bearing  the  same  name  as  Joshua  (Hebrews,  4.  8),  shall, 
like  him,  divide  the  land  among  its  true^>«(ch.  54  8;  ttl.  4). 
9.  (Ch.  42.  7;  Zechariah,  9.  12)  prisoners— The  Jews  bound  in 
l^al  bondage,  them ...  in  darkness- the  Gentiles  having  no 
l^ht  as  to  the  one  true  God.  [Vxtringa.1  show  yourselves— not 
only  see  but  be  seen  (Matthew,  5.  16;  Mark,  5. 19).  Come  forth 
from  the  darkness  of  your  prison  into  the  light  of  the  Sun  of 
righteousness.  In  the  ways,  etc.— In  a  desert  there  are  no  "ways," 
nor  "high  places,*'  with  "pastures;"  thus  the  sense  is:  They  sh^ 
have  their  pastures,  not  in  deserts,  but  in  cultivated  and  inhabited 
plaoee.    Laying  aside  the  figure,  the  churches  of  Christ  at  the  first 
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■h&il  be  gathered,  not  la  obscure  &d<]  nnkuowii  reglooB,  but  Id  the 
mort  populous  parts  of  tbe  Bomnn  empire,  Antioch.  Alexandria, 
Rome,  etc.  [VrrBHiaA.]  Another  sense  probsbly  la  the  right  one: 
Israel,  on  Its  way  back  to  the  Holy  Land,  shall  not  huve  to  lum 
•side  to  devious  paths  In  searcb  o(  neceasaries,  but  shall  find  them 
In  ailplaeti  wherever  tbelr  route  lies;  so  ROBEHunLLBH.  God  vill 
snpplj  them  tw  ff  He  should  make  the  gnst  grow  In  the  trodden 
waffa  and  on  the  barren  fiigh  placf*.  10.  Messiah  will  abundantlj 
satiaff  all  the  wants,  both  of  literal  Israel  on  their  way  In  FsleB- 
tioe,  and  of  the  spiritual  on  their  war  to  heaven,  aa  their  Shepherd 
(cb.  eS.  18:  Matthew,  S.  6),  also  in  heaven  (Revelation,  T,  Ifl.  17). 
11.  ny— all  things  are  God's,  noiiitalm  a  way~I  will  remove  aH 
obstructions  ont  of  the  way  (ch.  40.  4).  exafted—f.^.,  oist  up(ch. 
ST.  14;  62.  10);  for  inatance,  over  vaUeys.  Titrikqa  explaiua 
"monntains"  as  freat  kingdamt,  %ypt,  Syria,  etc.,  subjected  to 
Rome,  to  facilitate  the  spreading  of  the  Koapel:  "highways,"  (he 
Ohriftuin  doetrine  wherem  those  who  jom  ttie  Church  walk,  and 
which,  at  tbe  time  of  Coustantlne,  was  to  be  raised  iuto  prorai- 
neuce  before  all,  and  publicly  protected  |ch.  BO.  S,  9).  13.  Binin— 
The  Arabians  and  Other  Awatics  called  ^liina  Sin,  or  TeAin;  the 
Chinese  had  no  special  name  for  themBclves,  but  either  adopted 
that  of  the  reigning  dynasty,  or  some  high  sriundlog  titles.  Thil 
view  of  '  Blnim"  anits  the  context  which  requires  a  people  to  be 
mcBut  "from  far,"  and  dlstioct  from  those  "from  the  North  and 
from  the  West."  [GKSBnina]  18.  So  Revelation,  12.  12.  Ood  will 
have  mercy  ou  the  afflicted,  because  of  His  onmpassloii;  on  Hit 
afflicted,  because  of  His  covenant.  14.  2ion— The  literal  Israel's 
complaint,  as  if  God  had  forsaken  her  in  the  Babylonian  captivity; 
also  In  their  dispersion  previous  to  their  future  restoration;  thereby 
Qod'a  mercy  shall  be  called  forth  (ch.  63.  115-19;  Psalm  77.  »,  10; 
108.  17).  IB.  (Ch.  44.  31;  Psalm  103.  13;  Matthew,  7.  II).  18.  Al- 
luding to  the  Jews'  custom  (peril ape  drawn  from  Biodus,  18.  H)of 
puncturing  on  their  bauds  w  representation  of  their  cUj  and  tcm- 

flo,  In  token  of  teal  for  them  [Lowtk]  (Song  rf  Solomon,  8.  6t, 
7.  thy  chlWren— Israel  (c  30.  31;  ch.  43.  ti)  Jkbomb  reads,  for 
"Thy  children,"  ■'T/if/lniilderB;"  the v  that  destroyed  thee  shall 
haotnt  bu'ld  thee  haste  to  rebulfd  the  desulate  capital,  ahali 
no  fo  b  Th  d  s  essha  leave  Judea  to  Israeliaundiaturbed 
P"  ">  H  7    n      of  cu  con-pared  to  a  bride  (ch-  64  B).  so 

ke  bridal  omamcnlfl(''iewel8,".(;h.  84 
6  oi  children  are,  however.more  immedi- 

at   J  ni     D     JB  U    efers  to  their  restoration;  and  only 

aeconrtn    y  to  li  rvai  children  by  conveision  to  Obri^ 

Isrec  sliallbe     e  the  final  complete  converalon  of  tben«r 

lioaa  Mcnh.5  11  13,15).  asabrlde— eft.blndBOQbw 

ornaments  0  land  hv  destraotioii— thy  laud  once  the  scene  of 
de  I  uc  OQ  too  na  r  w  ch.  S4  1, 3;  Zecbariah,  10.  10).  30.  ohll- 
'-  B  anor  oth  rather,  rt«oAflilr*n  o/Ot/teifnehcod,  i.t., 
~  cbi  dreu  of  iv  b  ui  ou  haat  beeu  bereft  during  their  dispersion 
'V*hor  amis    >  7  8     [M*orkr]  agala— rather,  yul.  give 

■i— rath  I  la  '^tome,  vit.,  In  order  that  we  may  be  the 

4)le  to  dw  h    naTTOw  place.    [Hobsi^i.]    Cf,  as  to 

mirHual  cb        n  and  the  extension  of  the  ^spel  sphere, 
-■lftl0,84.  Scoiinihians,  1ft  14-19.  But  •.  88 (c(.  ch.  «. 
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80)  shows  that  her  literal  children  are  prlmarilr  meant.  Gbsbhiui 

tnmlates^  "  Make  room."    21.  Who  ?  etc.— Zion's  jojrful  wonder 

It  the  onezpected  restoration  of  the  ten  tribee.    Secondarily,  the 

aooesflion  or  spiritual  Israelites  to  the  mother-church  of  Jerusalem 

ftt>m  the  Gentiles  is  meant.    This  created  surprise  at  first  (Acts, 

10. 45;  14  27:  15.  8,  4).    lost ...  am  desolate,  a  captive,  and  re« 

•oved  to  and  fro—ra^r,  "bereaved  of .  .  .  have  been  barren,  an 

exile  and  outcast.'*    moBELBT.]    She  had  been  *'  put  away  "  by 

Jehovah,  her  husband  (oh.  00, 1);  hence  her  wonder  at  the  ehUdren 

UgetUn  to  her.    22.  lift . .  .  hand  . .  .  i«.,  beckon  to  {Itfotey  ch.  18. 

t).    %tandanl— (ch.  11.  12).     bring  . .  .  sons  in  . .  .  arms— The 

Gentiles  shall  aid  in  restoripg  Israel  to  its  own  land  (ch.  60.  4;  66. 

20).    Children  able  to  support  themselves  are  carried  on  the 

thoolders  in  the  East;  but  infants,  in  the  arms,  or  Astride  on  one 

haanch  ch.  00.12).     "Thy  sons'*  must  be  distinct  from  "the 

Ckntiles,**  who  earry  them;  ai^l  therefore  cannot  primarily  refer 

to  converts  among  the  Gentiles.    23.  lick  .  . .  dust— ^. a,  kiss  thy 

feet  in  token  of  humble  submission,    for  they . . .  not . . .  aahaned 

. . .  wait  for  mo — The  restoration  of  Israel  shall  be  in  answer  to 

<heir  prayerful  waiting  on  the  Loi)d  (ch.  80  18,  19;  Psalm  108  16, 

17;  Zechariah,  12^  16;  14  8).    24.  the  prey— Israel,  long  a  prey  to 

miffhty  Gentile  nations,  whose  oppression  of  her  shall  reach  its 

hii^est  point  under  antichrist  (Daniel,  11.  86,  87,  41,  45)     lawfol 

taptive  -the  Jews  justlv  consigned  for  their  sins  (ch.  60.  1)  as 

captives  to  the  foe.     secondarily,  Satan  and  Death  are  *'  the 

migh^  "  conquerors  of  man,  upon  whom  his  sin  gives  them  their 

**  lawjfnl  **  daim.    Christ  answers  that  claim  for  the  sinners,  and  so 

the  captive  is  set  free  (Job,  19,  25:  14.  14;  Matthew,  12.  29; 

Hosea,  6.  2),  where  «.  4  shows  the  pHmary  reference  is  to  lircteVe 

nttoraUany  to  which  the  re^urreettin  corresponds;  (Isaiah,  26.  19; 

Sphesians,  4  8;  Hebrews,  2. 14, 15).     Others  not  so  well  translate^ 

**the  captives  taken  from  among  the  ftut  Israelites.'*    26i  {Ch. 

^.  12;  Psalm,  68.  18;  Colossians.  2.  15)     contend  with  him,  ete. 

— (ch.  54.   17).      26.  feed  .  . .  own  flesh— A  phrase  for  internal 

^«  (ch.  9.  20).    own  Mood— A  just  retribution  for  their  having 

•hed  the  blood  of  God^s  servants  (Revelation,  16.  6).    sweet  wine 

M.,  mutt,  or  new  wine,  the  pure  Juice  which  flows  from  the  heap 

^  K^^pes  before  they  are  pressed;  the  ancients  could  preserve  it 

lor  a  long  time,  so  as  to  retain  its  flavour.    It  was  so  mild  that  it 

i^mred  a  large  quantity  to  intoxicate;  thus  the  idea  here  is  that 

2^  mucfc  blood  would  be  shed  (Revelation,  14.  10,  20).    all  flesh 

^■•■i  WC— the  effect  on  the  world  of  God's  judgment  (ch.  66.  15, 

IMS,  19;  Revelation,  15.8,4). 

CHAPTER  L. 
Vw.  Mi,   Tmi  Judgments  on  Israel  were  provoked  at 

*™  CanCES,  TST  THBT  ARE  NOT  FiNALLT  CAST  OFF  BY  GOD. 

T  ™'*  •  •  •  ««ther'8  divorcement— Zion  is  **  the  mother; "  the 
Jf!2'J®  *^«  children;  and  God  the  Husband  and  Father  (ch.  54. 
fti2\Ii  •«'paiah,  8. 14).  Gesenius  thinks,  God  means  by  the 
JWton to cfeay  that  He  had  given  "a  bill  of  divorcement*'  to 
Bii2"j;*"  Jitea  done  on  sliirht  pretexts  by  a  husband  (Deutero- 
i^ilz}^  ^'  *****  He  had  **  sold  "  His  and  her  **  children,"  as  a 
»w  patent  sometimes  did  (Exodus,  31.  7;  Kings,  4. 1;  Nehemiah, 
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5.  If)  under  presmire  of  hie  '*  crediton; "  that  it  was  they  who  sold 
themaelyefi  through  their  own  sins.  Maubbb  explains,  ^'  Btum 
the  bin  ol  your  mother*8  divorcement,  whom,  etc.;  produce  the 
creditors  to  whom  ye  have  been  sold;  so  it  will  be  seen  that  it  was 
not  from  any  caprice  of  mine,  but  through  your  own  fault,  your 
mother  has  been  put  awa^,  and  you  sold  "  (ch.  54.  8).  Horslet 
best  explains  (as  the  antithesis  oetween  '*  1**  and  ** yourselves** 
shows,  though  LowTH  traiulaUi,  *'  Te  are  told  *')  /  have  never 
given  your  mother  a  regular  bill  of  divorcement,  1  have  merely 
"  put  her  away  "  for  a  time,  and  can,  therefore,  by  my  right  as 
her  husband  still  take  her  back  on  her  submission;  I  have  not 
made  you,  Uie  children,  over  to  any  "  creditor  "  to  satisfy  a  debt; 
I  therefore  still  have  the  .right  of  a  father  over  you,  and  can  ti^e 
you  back  on  repentance,  though  as  rebellious  children  $fau  have 
sold  yourselves  to  sin  and  its  penalty  (1  Einss,  21.  25).  bill .  .  . 
whom — rather,  *  'the  bill  with  tehich  I  have  put  her  away. "  [MAmip 
BR.]  2.  I— Messiah,  no  man— willing  to  believe  in  and  obey  me 
(ch.  51.  1,  8).    The  same  Divine  Person  had  "come"  by  His 

Jrophets  in  the  Old  Testamt-nt  (appealing  to  them,  but  in  vain, 
eremiah,  7.  25,  26),  who  was  about  to  come  under  the  New  Tes- 
tament, hand  shortened — the  Oriental  emblem  of  weakness,  as 
the  long  itrttehdd  (tut  hand  is  of  power  (ch.  ^  69.  1).  Notwith- 
standing  your  sins,  I  can  still  "  redeem  "  you  from  your  bondage 
and  dispersion,  dry  up  .  .  .  sea— (Exodus,  14  21).  The  second 
exodus  shall  exceed,  whilst  it  resembles  in  wonders,  the  first  (ch. 
11.  11,  15;  61.  15).  make  . . .  rivers. . .  wilderneso— turn  the 
prosperity  of  Israel's  foes  into  adversity,  floh  stlnketh — the  very 
judgment  inflicted  on  their  Egyptian  enemies  at  the  first  exodus 
(Exodus,  7.  18,  21).  8.  heavens .  . .  blackness— another  of  the 
judcnnents  on  Egypt  to  be  repeated  hereafter  on  the  last  enemy  of 
Goa's  people  (Exoaus,  10.  21).  saokcloth— (Revelation,  6. 12).  4 
Messiah,  as  the  *'  servant  of  Jehovah  "  (ch.  42.  1)  declares  that  the 
ofllce  has  been  assigned  to  Him  of  encouraging  the  *'  weary  ** 
exiles  of  Israel  by  *' words  in  season"  suited  to  their  case;  and 
that,  whatever  sufferings  it  is  to  cost  Himself,  He  does  not  shrink 
from  it  (e.  5,  6),  for  that  He  knows  His  cause  will  triumph  at  last 
(•.  7,  8).  learned— not  in  mere  human  learning,  but  in  divinely- 
taught  modes  of  instruction  and  eloquence  (ch.  49.  2;  Exodus.  4 
41;  Matthew,  7.  28,  29;  18.  54).  speak  a  word  in  season— (Pro- 
verbs, 15.  28;  25.  11).  LU.,  **  to  succour  by  words,"  i^.,  in  the 
season  of  need,  the  "  weary  *'  dispersed  ones  of  Israel  (Deuter- 
onomy, 28.  85-67).  Also  the  spiritual  *' weary"  (ch.  42.  8;  Mat^ 
thew,  11.  28).  wakeneth  [me]  mornino,  etc.— <if.  "  daily  rising 
up  early"  (Jeremiah,  7.  25;  Mark,  1.  85).  The  image  is  drawn 
from  a  master  wctkening  his  pupils  early  for  instruction,  wakeneth 
.  .  .  ear— prepared  for  receiving  His  divine  instructions,  as  the 
learned— as  one  taught  by  Him.  He  *'  learned  obedience,"  experi- 
mentally, **  by  the  thines  which  he  suffered;"  thus  gaining  that 
practical  learning  which  adapted  Him  for  *'  speaking  a  word  in 
season  "  to  suffering  men  (Hebrews,  5.  8).  opened  .  .  .  ear— (see 
Note,  ch.  4i.  20;  48.  8);  i€.,\k9Xhm9AemtohedieiiUlyattewtine{f}Xi% 
Maurbr,  ''  hath  informed  me  of  my  duty  **),  as  a  eervant  to  his  master 
(d  Psalm  40.  6^,  with  Philippians,  2.  7;  ch.  42. 1;  49  8,  6;  A 
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18;  6a  11;  Matthew,  20.  98;  Lnke,  32.  27.)  mt  rebelllova— but, 
on  the  contraiy,  most  willing  to  do  the  Father's  will  in  proclaim- 
ing and  procnrinz  salvation  for  man,  at  the  cost  of  His  own  suffer- 
ings (Hebrews,  10.  5-10).  0.  anitert— with  sconr^^  and  with  the 
open  hand  (eh.  52.  14;  Mark,  14.  65).  JUL,  fulfilled  (Matthew,  27. 
26;  26.  67;  Luke,  10.  88).  To  *' pluck  the  hair"  is  the  highest 
insult  that  can  be  offered  an  Oriental  (2  Samuel,  10.  4;  Lamenta- 
tions, 8.  80).  *'  I  ^ve  "  implies  ^he  YolunUry  nature  of  His  suffer- 
ings; His  example  corresponded  to  His  precept  (Matthew,  6.  89). 
spitting — to  spit  in  another's  presence  is  an  insult  in  the  East, 
much  more  on  one;  most  of  all  In  the  face  (Job,  80. 10;  Matthew,  27. 
80;  Luke,  18.  82).  7.  Sample  of  His  not  being  ** discouraged** 
(ch.  42.  4;  40.  5).  set .  . .  face  like  .  .  .  flint— set  myself  reso- 
lutely,  not  to  be  daunted  from  my  work  of  love  by  shame  or  suf- 
fering (Ezekiel,  8.  8,  0).  8.  (Ch.  40.  4).  The  believer,  by  virtue 
of  his  oneness  with  Christ,  uses  Uie  same  language  (Psalm  188.  8; 
Romans,  8.  82  84).  But  *'  justify  **  in  His  case,  is  God's  judicial 
acceptance  and  vindication  of  Him  on  the  ground  of  Mi$  oum 
righteousness  (Luke,  28.  44-47  ;  Romans,  1.  4;  1  Timothy,  8.  16, 
with  which  cf.  1  Peter,  8.  18),  in  iheir  case,  on  the  ground  of  His 
r^hteousness  and  meritorious  death  imputed  to  them  (Romans,  6. 
li^  stand  together—in  Judgment,  to  try  the  issue,  adversary— 
2tt.,  matter  of  my  eauie,  t.  «.,  who  has  real  ground  of  sccusation 
against  me,  so  that  he  can  demand  iudgment  to  be  given  in  his 
favonr(cf.  2Sechariah,  8.  l,etc:  Revelation,  12.  10).  9.  (Cf.  ch. 
52.  18,  Margin:  ch.  58. 10;  Psalm  118.  6;  Jeremiah,  28.  5).  as  a 
faraent— (ch.  51.  6,  8;  Psalm  102.  26).  A  leading  constituent  of 
wealth  in  the  East  is  change  of  raiment,  which  is  always  liable  to 
the  inroads  of  the  moth;  hence  the  frequency  of  the  image  in 
scripture.  10.  Messiah  exhorts  the  godly  after  His  example  (ch, 
40.  4, 5;  42. 4)  when  in  circumstances  of  trial  ("  darkness,"  ch.  47, 
6),  to  trust  in  the  arm  of  Jehovah  idone.  who  Is  there— i.  e^ 
Whoeoeter  (Judges,  7.  8).  obeyeth  .  .  .  eervant— oft.,  Messiah. 
The  godly  '*  honour  the  Bon,  even  as  they  honour  the  Father  '* 
(John,  5.  28).  darkness— (Micah,  7.  8,  SJ.  Ood  never  had  a  son 
who  was  not  sometimes  in  the  dark.  For  even  Christ,  His  onlv 
Bon,  cried  out,  *'My  Gk)d,  my  (Sod,  why  hast  thou'  forsaken  me  ?'' 
light — rather,  ipknaour:  brieht  sunshine;  for  the  servant  of  Gk>d 
is  never  wholly  without  *' light.**  [yiTBiNGA.1  A  godly  man's 
way  may  be  dark,  but  his  end  shall  be  peace  and  light.  A  wicked 
man's  way  may  be  bright,  but  his  and  shall  be  utter  darkness 
(Psalm  112.  4;  07.  11;  87.  24).  1st  him  trust,  stc— As  Messiah  did 
(s.  8,  9).  11.  In  contrast  to  the  godly  (o.  10),  the  wicked,  in  times 
of  darkness,  instead  of  trusting  in  God,  trust  in  themselves,  {IdTidla 
m  Uffht  for  themselves  to  walk  by)  (Ecclesiastes,  11. 0).  The  image 
is  continued  from  «.  10,  '*  darkness;**  human  devices  for  salva- 
tion (ch.  19.  21;  16.  9,  25)  are  like  the  spark  that  goes  out  in  an 
Instant  in  darkness  (cf.  Job,  18.  6;  21.  17,  with  Psalm  lo.  28). 
sparks— not  a  steady  light,  bnt  blazing  sparks  extinguished  in  a 
moment,  walk — not  a  command,  but  implying  that  a$  iureiy  a$ 
(hey  would  do  S9,  they  should  lie  down  in  sorrow  (Jeremiah,  8.  2flf)> 
In  exact  proportion  to  mystic  Babylon*s  previous  * '  gloryfying**^ 
herself  shall  be  her  sorrow  (Matthew,  25. 50 ;  8. 12 ;  Revelation, 
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JHAPTBR  LL 
Ver.  1-23.     Bnoouiugibmsnt  to  thb  faithful  rbmitant  of 

lOLABL  TO  TBT78T  IN  Gk>D  FOB  A  DBLIYBB^KCB,  BOTH  FBOM  THBIB 

ifOHO  Babylonian  Exilb,  and  fbou  thbib  present  Dispbbsion. 
1.  me— the  God  of  your  fathers,  ye  . .  .  follow  after  righteousness 
— >thegodly  portion  of  the  nation;  v,  7  shows  this  ^Proverbs,  15. 
•;  1  'nmothy,  6. 11).  *'  Ye  follovi^  ri/rhteousoess,"  seek  it  there- 
fore from  me,  who  *'  bring  It  near,"  and  that  a  righteousneas- 
**noi  about  to  be  abolished'*  v.  6,  7);  look  to  Abraham  your 
father  {v,  2,),  as  a  sample  of  how  righteousness  before  me  is  to  be 
obtained;  I,  the  same  Qod  who  blessed  him,  will  bless ^ou  at  lasl 
(«.  8);  therefore  trust  in  me,  and  fear  not  man*s  opposition  {v.  7,  8» 
12,  18).  The  mistake  of  the  Jews,  heretofore,  has  been,  not  in 
that  they  *' followed  after  righteousness,'*  but  in  that  they  fol-^ 
lowed  it  "by  the  works  of  the  law,'*  instead  of  ^' by  faith,"  as- 
Abraliam  (Komans,  9,  81,  82;  10,  8,  4;  4,  2,  6).  hole  of.  .  pit— 
The  idea  is  not,  as  is  often  quoted,  the  inculcation  of  humility, 
by  reminding  men  of  the  fallen  state  from  which  they  have  beeik 
taken,  but  that  as  Abraham,  the  quarry^  as  it  were  (cf.  ch.  48.  1), 
whence  their  nation  was  hewn,  had  been  called  out  uf  a  strange- 
land  to  the  inheritance  of  Canaan,  and  blessed  by  Gk)d,  the  same 
Gtod  is  able  to  deliver  and  restore  them  also  (cf.  Matthew,  8.  9).  2. 
alone— -i^a/i^af^,  **  I  called  him  when  he  was  but  one  *'  (EzekieL 
88.  24).  The  argument  is,  the  same  Qod  who  had  so  blessed 
"one**  individual,  as  to  become  a  mighty  nation  (Genesis,  12. 1;. 
22. 17),  can  also  increase  and  bless  the  small  remnant  of  Israel, 
both  that  left  in  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  that  left  in  the- 
present  and  latter  days  (Zechariah,  14.  2)  "  the  residue  "  (ch.  13.  8, 
9).  3.  For— See  for  the  argument,  last  note,  the  Garden  of  the 
Lord — restoration  of  the  primeval  paradise  (Genesis,  2.  8;  Ezekiel, 
28.  18;  Revelation.  2.  7).  melody— J5tf6rw  psalm.  God's  praises 
shall  again  be  heard.  4.  my  peofrie — the  Jews.  This  reading  is  bet- 
ter than  that  of  Gbsbnius:  **0  peoples  .  . .  nations,'*  t^ts.,  the  Gt)n«^ 
tiles.  The  Jews  are  called  on  to  hear  and  rejoice  in  the  extension 
of  the  true  religion  to  the  nations;  for^  at  the  first  preaching  of 
the  Gospel,  as  in  the  final  age  to  come,  it  was  from  Jerusalsm  that 
the  gospel  law  was,  and  Is^  to  go  forth  (ch.  2.  8.)  law  .  .  .  Judg- 
ment—the gospel  dispensation  and  institutions  (ch.  4Sl.  1,  '*  Judg- 
ment*'), make  ..  forest— establish  firmly;  found,  light,  etc. — 
(ch.  42. 6).  5.  righteousness . . .  near— 1.0.,  faithful  fulnUmentof 
the  promised  deliverance,  answering  to  **  salvation  *'  in  the  par- 
allel clause  (ch.  46.  18;  56.  1;  Romans,  10.  8,  9).  Ye  follow  after 
** righteousness;*'  seek  it,  therefore,  from  me,  and  you  will  not 
have  far  to  go  for  it  (e.  1).  arms— put  for  Himself;  I  by  my  mighL 
ludge— (ch.  2.  8, 4;  Psalm  98.  9).  isles,  etc.— (ch.  60.  9).  arm^ 
(Romans,  1.  16),  '*the  power  of  God  unto  (the  Gentiles*  as 
well  as  the  Jews')  salvation.**  6.  (Oh.  40.  6,  8 ;  Psalm. 
102.  26;  Hebrews,  1.  11,  12).  vanish  away— ^.,  shaU  be  torn 
mund&r,  as  a  garment  [Maubeb]  which  accords  with  the 
context.  In  like  manner  — But  gbsbnius,  ''Like  a  gnat;** 
like  the  smallest  and  vilest  insect.  Jerome  traTiela^  as 
BngUah   Vermn^  and  infers  that  '*in  like   manner**  as  maii^ 
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the  heavens  (i>.  the  sky)  and  earth  are  not  to  be  annihilated,  but 
changed  for  the  better  (ch.  65.  17).     righteousness  —  my  faithfully. 

fulfilled  promise  {A^ote  v,  5).    7.  know  righteousness  —  /^ofe  V.  i) 

8.  {JVote  ch.  50.  9  ;  Job,  4.  18-20).  Not  that  the  moih  eats  men  up^ 
but  that  they  shall  be  destroyed  by  as  insignificant  instrumentality  as 
the  moth  that  eats  a  garment  9.  Impassioned  prayer  of  the  exiled 
Jews,  ancient  days  —  (Psalm  44.  i).  Rahab  —  poetical  name  or. 
Egypt  {Note^  ch.  30.  7).  dragon  —  Hebrew^  tannin.  The  crocodile, 
an  emblem  of  Egypt,  as  represented  on  coins  stmck  after  the  conquest 
of  Egypt  by  Augustus  ;  or  rather  here,  its  king,  Pharoah  {Note,  ch. 
27.  I  ;  Psalm  74. 13,  14 ;  Ezekiel,  32.  2,  Margin;  29.  3).  10.  it  —  the 
arm.  Art  not  thou  the  same  Almighty  power,  etc.  ?  dried  the  sea  — 
the  Red  sea  (ch.  43.  16 ;  Exodus,  14.  21).  11.  (Ch.  35.  10).  tliere- 
Ibre  —  assurance  of  faith ;  or  else  the  answer  of  Jehovah  correspond- 
ing to  their  prayer.  As  surely  as  God  redeemed  Israel  out  of  Egypt, 
He  shall  redeem  them  from  Babylon,  both  the  literal  in  the  age  fol' 
lowing,  and  mystical  in  the  last  ages  (Revelation,  18.  20^  21).  There 
shall  be  a  second  exodus  (ch.  ii.  11-16  ;  27. 12,  13).  singing  —  image 
from  the  custom  of  singing  on  a  journey  when  a  caravan  is  passing 
along  the  extended  plains  in  the  East   everlasting  Joy  —  Qude,  24! 

sorrow . . .  flee  away.—  (Revelation,  21.  4).    12.  oomforteth  -—  (9. 

3  ;  ch.  40.  i).  thOI  —  Zion.  son  of  man  —  frail  and  dying  as  his 
parent  Adam,  be  made  aS  grass  —  wither  as  grass  (ch.  40.  6,  7). 
13.  (Ch.  40.  12,  26,  28),  the  same  argument  of  comfort  drawn  from  the 
omnipotence  of  the  Creator.  aS  if .  .  .  ready,  etc.  —  lit.,  "  when  he 
directs,"  viz.,  his  arrow,  to  destroy  (Psalm  21.  12  ;  7.  13;  ii.  2). 
[MaurerI.  14.  captive  exile  —  ///.,  one  bowed  down  as  a  captive  (ch. 
10.  4).  [maurerI.  The  scene  is  primarily  Babylon,  and  the  time 
near  the  close  of  the  captivity.  Secondarily,  and  antitypically,  the 
mystical  Babylon,  the  last  enemy  of  Israel  and  the  church,  in  which 
they  have  long  sufiered,  but  from  which  they  are  to  be  gloriously  de- 
livered, pit —  such  as  were  many  of  the  ancient  dungeons  Tcf.  Jere- 
miah, 38. 6,  II,  13 ;  Genesis,  37.  20).    nor . . .  bread  . . .  fail  —  (ch. 

33.  16;  Jeremiah,  37.  21).  15.  divloed  .  . .  sea  —  The  Red  sea.  The 
same  Hebrew  word  as  "  make  to  rest"  {v.  4.)  Rather,  "  that  terrify  the 
sea,"  !>.,  restrain  it  by  my  rebuke,  "  when  its  waves  roar."  [Geseni- 
vs\.  The  Hebrew  favours  Maurer,  "  that  terrify  the  sea  so  that  the 
waves  roar."  The  sense  favors  GESE^flUS  Qeremiah,  5.  22  ;  31.  35), 
or  English  Version  (v.  9, 10,  which  favours  the  special  reference  to  the 
exodus  from  Egypt).  16.  Addressed  to  Israel,  embodied  in  *'  the  ser- 
vant of  Jehovah'  (ch.  42.  i,  Messiah,  its  ideal  and  representative 
Head,  through  whom  the  elect  remnant  is  to  be  restored,  put  my 
words  in  thy  month  —  true  of  Israel,  the  depository  of  true  religion, 
bat  finally  realised  only  in  Israel's  Head  and  antitype,  Messiah  (ch.  49. 
2  ;  50, 4,  5  ;  59.  21 ;  Deuteronomy,  18.  18  ;  John,  3.  34).  covered  . . . 
in  .  . .  shadow  of . . .  hand  —  protected  thee  {Note  ch.  49.  2).  plant  — 
rather,  *'  fix  "  as  a  tabernacle  ;  so  it  ought  to  be  rendered  (Daniel,  11. 
45).  The  "  new  creation,"  now  going  on  in  the  spiritual  world  by  the 
gospel  (Ephesians,  2.  10),  and  hereafter  to  be  extended  to  the  visible 
world,  is  meant  (ch.  65. 17  ;  66.  22  ;  cf.  ch.  13. 13  ;  2  Peter,  3.  10-13). 
Zioa-^  Its  restoration  is  a  leading  part  in  the  new  creation  to  come 
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(ch.  65.  17-19).  17.  (Ch.  52  i).  drunk  —  Jehovah's  wrath  is  compared 
to  an  intoxicating  draught ;  because  it  confounds  the  sufferer  under  it, 
and  makes  him  fall  (Job,  21.  20  ;  Psalm  60,  3. ;  75.  8  ;  Teremiah,  25. 
15,  16  ;  49.  12 ;  Zechariah,  12.  2  ;  Revelation,  14.  10)  ;  (*'  poured  out 
without  mixture ;"  rather,  the  pure  wine  juice  mixed  with  intoxicating 
drugs),  of  trembling  —  which  produces  trembling  or  intoxication. 
wrung  .  .  .  out  —  drained  the  last  drop  out ;  the  dregs  were  the  sedi- 
ments from  various  substances,  as  honey,  dates,  and  drugs,  put  into 
the  wine  to  increase  the  strength  and  sweetness.  18.  Following  up 
the  image  in  v.  17,  intoxicated  and  confused  by  the  cup  of  God's  anger, 
she  has  none  to  guide  her  in  her  helpless  state  ;  she  nas  not  yet  z.-^'Zr 
kened  out  of  the  sleep  caused  by  that  draught.  This  cannot  apply  to 
the  Babylonish  captivity ;  for  in  it  they  had  Ezekiel  and  Daniel.  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  as  "guides,"  and  soon  awoke  out  of  that  sleep  ;  but  it 
applies  to  the  Jews  now,  and  will  be  still  more  applicable  in  their 
coming  oppression  by  antichrist.  19.  tWD  —  classes  of  eviis^  for  he 
enumerates  four^  viz.,  ^esolation  and  destruction  to  the  land  and  state : 
famine  and  the  sword  to  the  people,  who  8hall  be  SOrry  for  thee  — 
so  as  to  give  thee  effectual  relief ;  as  the  parallel  clause,  "  By  whom 
shall  I  comfort  thee?"  shows  (Lamentations,  2.  11-13).  20.  head  of 
all .  .  .  streets  —  (Lamentations,  2.  19  ;  4.  i).  wild  bull  —  rather 
the  oryx  QeromeT,  or  a  gazelle  [Gesenius],  or  wild  goat  [BocH art!  ; 
commonly  in  the  East  ts^en  in  a  net,  of  a  wide  sweep,  whereunto  the 
beasts  were  hunted  together.  The  streets  of  cities  in  the  East  often 
have  gates,  which  are  closed  at  night ;  a  person  wishing  to  escape 
would  be  stopped  by  them  and  caught,  as  a  wild  animal  in  a  net.  21. 
drunken  ...  not  with  wine  (ch.  29.  9  ;  cf.  v.  17,  20,  here  ;  Lamenta- 
tions, 3. 15).  22.  pieadeth  .  . .  Canse — (Psalm  35.  i ;  Jeremiah,  50. 
34 ;  Micah,  7.  9).  no  more  drink  it  —  (ch.  54.  7-9).  This  cannot  ap- 
ply to  Israel  after  the  return  from  Babylon,  but  only  to  them  after 
their  final  restoration.  23.  (Ch.  49.  26  ;  Jeremiah,  25.  15-29  ;  Zecha- 
riah,  12. 2).  Bow  down  that  *  .  .  go  over  ->  Conquerors  often  literally 
trod  on  the  necks  of  conquered  kings,  as  Sapor  of  Persia  did  to  the 
Roman  emperor.  Valerian  (Joshua,  la  24;  Psalm  18.40^,  66.  ii, 
12). 


CHAPTER  LIL 

Ver.  1-15.  Verses  1-13  connected  with  Chap.  li.  Zion  long 
in  bondage  (ch.  51.  17-20)  is  called  to  put  on  beautiful  garments  ap< 
propriate  to  its  future  prosperity,  i.  strength  —  as  thy  adornment  ■ 
answering  to  **  beautiful  garments  "  in  the  parallel  clause.  Arouse 
thyself  from  dejection  and  assume  confidence,  the  holy  City —  (Ne- 
hemiah,  11.  i;  Revelation,  21.  2).  no  more  .  .  .  unclean — (ch.  35. 
8  :  60.  21  ;  Joel,  3.  17  ;  Revelation,  21.  27).  A  prophecy  never  yet 
fulfilled,  uncircumcfsed  — spiritually  (E;ekiel,  44.  9;  Acts,  7.  51). 
2.  from  the  dust  — the  seat  of  mourners  (Job,  2.  12,  13).  aHsS  and 
sit  —  vi%,y  in  a  more  dignified  place  :  on  a  divan,  or  a  throne  [Lowth], 
after  having  shaken  off  the  dust  gathered  up  by  the  flowing  dress  when 
seated  on  the  ground  ;  or  simply,  "  Arise,  and  sit  erect."    [Maurer.] 
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bands  of  .  .  .  neck  —  the  yoke  of  thy  captivity.  3.  As  you  became 
your  foes'  servants,  without  tlieir  paying  any  price  for  you  (Jeremiah, 
15.  13),  so  they  shall  release  you  without  demanding  any  price  or  re- 
ward (ch.  45.  13),  (where  Cyrus  is  represented  as  doing  so :  a  type  of 
their  final  restoration  gratuitously  in  like  manner).  So  the  spiritual 
Israel,  "  sold  under  sin,"  gratuitously  (Romans,  7.  14),  shall  be  re- 
deemed also  gratuitously  (ch.  55.  i).  4.  my  people  —  Jacob  and  his 
sons,  went  down  —  Tudea  was  an  elevated  country  compared  with 
£g3rpt.  sojourn  —  They  went  there  to  stay  only  till  the  famine  in 
Canaan  ^ould  have  ceased.  Assyrian  —  Sennacherib.  Remember 
how  I  delivered  you  from  Egypt  and  the  Assyrian  ;  what,  then,  is  to 
prevent  me  from  delivering  you  out  of  Babylon  (and  the  mystical 
Babylon  and  antichrist  in  the  last  days)  ?  wlolOUt  OauSS  —  answer- 
ing to  "  for  nought  **  \nv.  5  ;  it  was  an  act  of  ^atuitous  oppression 
in  the  present  case,  as  in  that  case.  5.  what  have  I  here  —  >>.,  what 
am  I  called  on  to  do?  The  fact  *'  that  my  people  is  taken  away  (into 
captivity  ;  ch.  49.  24,  25)  for  nought "  (by  gratuitous  oppression,  v.  4 ; 
also  V.  3,  where  see  note)  demands  my  inteiposition,  iney  that  rule 
or  tyrannise^  ids,,  Babylon,  literal  and  mystical     make  .  .  .  tO  howl 

—  or,  raise  a  cry  of  exultation  over  them.     [Maurer.]      blasphemed 

—  viz,,  in  Babylon:  God's  reason  for  delivering  His  people,  not  their 
goodness,  but  for  the  sake  of  His  holy  name  (Ezekiel,  20.  9,  14).  6. 
shall  know  In  that  day  —  (when  Christ  shall  reveal  Himself  to  Israel 
sensibly ;  the  only  means  whereby  their  obstinate  unbelief  shall  be 
overcome  (Psalm  102.  16;  Zechariah,  12.  10;  14.  5).  7.  beautiful 
.  .  .  ftet  —  ije,t  The  advent  of  such  a  herald  seen  on  the  distant 
"mountains"  {Notes,  ch.  40.  9 ;  41.  27  ;  25.  6,  7  ;  Song  of  Solomon, 

2.  17)  running  in  haste  with  thQ  long-expected  good  tidings,  is  most 
grateful  to  the  desolated  city  (Nahum,  I.  15).  good  tidinos  —  only 
partially  applying  to  the  return  from  Babylon.  Fully,  and  antitypi- 
cally,  the  gospel  (Luke,  2.  10,  11),  "beginning  at  Jerusalem"  (Luke, 
24,  47),  "  the  city  of  the  great  King  "  (Matthew,  5.  35),  where  Messiah 
shall,  at  the  final  restoration  of  Israel,  "  reign  "  as  peculiarly  Zion's 
God  "  Thy  God  reigneth  ; "  cf.  Psalm  2.  6).  8.  watohmen  —  set  on 
towers  (separated  by  intervals  to  ^\e  the  earliest  notice  of  the  ap- 
proach of  any  messenger  with  tidings  (cf.  ch.  21.  6-8).  The  Hebrew 
IS  more  forcible  than  English  Version,  "  The  voice  of  thy  watchmen  " 
(exclamatory  as  in  Song  of  Solomon,  2.  8)  !  "  They  lift  up  their 
voice  !  together  they  sing."  eye  tO  eye  — i^.,  close  at  hand,  and  so 
dearly  [Genesius]  ;  Numbers,  14.  14,  "  face  to  face  ; "  Numbers,  12. 
8,  "  mouth  to  mouth."  Cf.  i  Corinthians,  13.  12  :  Revelation,  22.  4, 
of  which  Simeon's  sight  of  the  Saviour  was  a  prefiguration  (Luke,  2. 
30).  The  watchmen,  spiritually,  are  ministers  and  others  who  pray 
for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem  (ch.  62.  6,  7).  bring  again  —  t.e.,  restore, 
Or  else,  "  return  to."  TMaurer.]  9.  (Ch.  14.  7,  8  ;  42.  11).  re- 
deemed— spiritually  ana  nationally  (ch.  48.  20).  10.  made  bare  .  .  . 
arm  —  metaphor  from  warriors  who  bare  their  arm  for  battle  (Ezekiel, 

4.  7).    all  .  .  .  earth  .  .  .  see  .  .  .  salvation  .  .  .  of .  .  .  God  — 

The  deliverance  wrought  by  God  for  Israel  will  cause  all  nations  to 
acknowledge  the  Lord  (ch.  66.  18-20).     The  partial  fulfilment  (Luke, 

3.  6)  is  a  forerunner  of  the  future  complete  fulfilment.     1 1.  (Ch.  48. 
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20  ;  Zechariah,  2.  6,  7).  Long  residence  in  Babylon  made  many  loath 
to  leave  it ;  so  as  to  mystical  Babylon  (Revelation,  18. 4).  ye  .  .  . 
that  bear  .  .  .  vessels  of  the  Lord  —  the  priests  and  Levites,  whose 
office  it  was  to  carry  the  vessels  of  the  temple  (Jeremiah,  27.  18). 
Nebuchadnezzar  had  carried  them  to  Babylon  (2  Chronicles,  36. 18). 
Cyrus  restored  them  (Ezra,  I.  7-1 1).  be  .  .  .  Clean  —  by  separating 
yourselves  wholly  from  Babylonian  idolaters,  mystical  and  literal.  12. 
not  .  .  .  with  haste  — as  when  ye  left  Egypt  (Exodus,  12.  33,  39; 
Deuteronomy,  16.  3  ;  cf.  Note^  ch.  28.  16).  Ye  shall  have  time  to 
cleanse  yourselves  and  make  deliberate  preparation  for  departure. 
Lord  — Jehovah,  as  your  Leader  in  front  (ch.  43.  3  ;  Exodus,  23.  20 ; 
Micah,  2.  13).  rereward  —  /i/.,  gather  «g&,  i.e.,  bring  up  the  rear  of 
your  host.  The  transition  is  frequent  from  the  glory  of  Messiah  in 
His  advent  to  reign,  to  His  humiliation  in  His  advent  to 
suffer.  Indeed,  so  are  both  advents  accounted  one,  that  He 
is  not  said,  in  His  second  coming,  to  be  about  to  return^  but  to 
come,  13.  Here  ch.  53.  ought  to  beg^n,  and  ch.  52.  end  with  v,  12. 
This  section,  from  here  to  the  end  of  ch.  53.,  settles  the  controversy 
with  the  Jews,  if  Messiah  be  the  person  meant ;  and  with  infidels,  if 
written  by  Isaiah,  or  at  any  time  before  Christ.  The  correspond- 
ence with  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ  is  so  minute,  that  it  could 
not  have  resulted  from  conjecture  or  accident.  An  imposter  could 
not  have  shaped  the  course  of  events  so  as  to  have  made  his  character 
and  life  appear  to  be  a  fulfilment  of  it.  The  writing  is,  more- 
over, declaredfy  prophetic.  The  quotations  of  it  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament show  (i)  that  it  was,  before  the  time  of  Jesus,  a  recognised 
part  of  the  Old  Testament ;  (2)  that  it  refers  to  Messiah  (Matthew,  8. 17  ; 
Mark,  15.  28  ;  Luke,  22.  37  ;  John,  12.  38 ;  Acts,  8.  28-35  ;  Romans,  lo^ 
16 ;  I  Peter,  2.  21-25^.  The  indirect  allusions  to  it  still  more  clearly 
prove  the  Messianic  interpretation  ;  so  universal  was  that  interpreta- 
tion, that  it  is  simply  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  atoning  virtue  of 
His  death,  without  being  formally  quoted  (Mark,  9.  12  :  Romans,  4. 
25  ;  I  Corinthians,  15.  3  ;  2  Corinthians,  5.  21  ;  I  Peter,  I.  19  ;  2.  21- 
25  ;  I  John,  3.  5).  The  genuineness  of  the  passage  is  certain ;  for 
the  Jews  would  not  have  forged  it,  since  it  is  opposed  to  thdr  notion 
of  Messiah,  as  a  triumphant  temporal  prince.  The  Christians  could 
not  have  forged  it :  for  the  Jews,  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  are 
"  our  librarians."  [Paley.]  The  Tews  try  to  evade  its  force  by  the 
figment  of  two  Messiahs,  one  a  suffering  Messiah  (Ben  Joseph),  the 
other  a  triumphant  Messiah  (Ben  David).  Hillel  maintained  that 
Messiah  has  already  come  in  the  person  of  Hezekiah,  Buxtorf  states, 
that  many  of  the  modem  Rabbins  believe  that  He  has  been  come  a 
good  while,  but  will  not  manifest  Himself  because  of  the  sins  of  the 
Jews.  But  the  ancient  Jews,  as  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  Jonathan, 
refer  it  to  the  Messiah  :  so  the  Medrasch  Tauchuma  (a  commentary  on 
the  Pentateuch) ;  also  Rabbi  Moses  Haddarschan  (see  Hengstenberg, 
Christol).  Some  explain  it  of  the  Jewish  people,  either  in  the  Baby- 
lonish exile,  or  in  their  present  suffering^  and  dispersion.  Others,  the 
pious  portion  of  the  nation  taken  collectively,  whose  sufferings  made  a 
vicarious  satisfaction  for  the  ungodly.  Others,  Isaiah,  or  Jeremiah 
[Gesenius],  the  prophets  collectively.    But  an  individual  is  plainly 
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descnbed :  he  suffers,  voluntarily^  innocent,  patiently,  and  as  the 
efficient  cause  of  the  righteousness  of  His  people,  which  holds  good 
of  none  other  but  Messiah  (ch.  43.  4-6,  9, 1 1  ;  contrast  Jeremiah,  2a 
7 :  15.  io-2;[  ;  Psalm  137.  8,  9) ;  ch.  53.  9,  can  hold  good  of  none 
other.  The  objection  that  the  sufferings  (ch.  53.  i-io)  referred  to  are 
represented  zsfastt  the  glorification  alone  as  future  (ch.  52. 13-15  ;  53. 
II,  12)  arises  from  not  seeing  that  the  prophet  takes  his  stand  in  the 
midst  of  the  scenes  which  he  describes  as  future.  The  greater  near- 
ness of  the  first  advent,  and  the  interval  between  it  and  the  second, 
are  implied  by  the  use  of  the  past  tense  as  to  the  first,  Xht  future  as  to 
the  second.  D6hold  —  Awakening  attention  to  the  striking  picture  of 
Messiah  that  follows  (cC  John,  19.  5,  15).  my  servant  —  Messiah 
(ch.  42.  l).  deal  prudently — nther,  prosper  [Gesenius]  as  the  parallel 
clause  favours  (ch.  53.  10).  Or,  uniting  both  meanings,  sAatl  reign 
well,  [Hengstenbsrg.]  This  verse  sets  forth  in  the  beginning  the 
ultimate  issue  of  His  sufferings,  the  description  of  which  follows :  the 
conclusion  (ch.  53.  12)  corresponds  ;  the  section  n(ch.  51.  13  ;  53.  12) 
begins  as  it  ends  with  His  nnal  glory,  extolled  —  elevated  (Mark, 
16.  19 ;  Ephesians,  i.  20-22  ;  i  Peter,  3.  22).  14,  15.  Summary  of 
Messiah's  history,  which  is  set  forth  more  in  detail  in  ch.  53.  **  Just 
as  many  were  astonished  (accompanied  with  aversion,  Jeremiah,  18. 
16  ;  19.  8),  etc ;  his  visage,  etc. ;  so  shall  He  sprinkle,'*  etc.  Israel 
in  this  answers  to  its  antitype  Messiah,  now  "  an  astonishment  and  by- 
word "  (Deuteronomy,  28.  37),  hereafter  about  to  be  a  blesbing  and 
means  of  salvation  to  many  nations  (ch.  2.  2,  3  ;  Micah,  5.  7).  ihee: 
bit  —  such  changes  of  person  are  common  in  Hebrew  poetry,  marred 

—  Hebrew,  disfigurement;  abstract  for  concrete  ;  not  only  disfigured, 
but  disfigurement  itself  more  than  any  man  — Castello  translates, 
*'  so  that  it  was  no  longer  that  of  a  man  "  (cf.  Psalm  22.  6).  The 
more  perfect  we  may  suppose  the  "  body  prepared  "  (Hebrews,  10.  5) 
for  Him  by  God,  the  sadder  by  contrast  was  the  "  marring "  of  His 
visage  and  form.  15.  sprinkle  many  —  Gesenius,  for  the  antithesis 
to  *'  be  astonished/'  translates,  "  ^all  cause  ...  to  exult."  But  the 
word  universally  in  the  Old  Testament  means  either  to  sprinkle  with 
bloody  as  the  High  Priest  makes  an  expiation  (Leviticus,  4.  6  ;  16.  18, 
19) ;  or  Tuith  water,  to  purify  (Ezekiel,  36.  25 ;  c£  as  to  the  Spirit, 
Acts,  2.  33),  both  appropriate  to  Messiah  (Jobi,  13.  8 ;  Hebrews,  9. 
13,  14 ;  10,  22 ;  12.  24 ;  i  Peter,  i.  2).  The  antithesis  is  sufficient 
without  any  forced  rendering.  •  Many  were  astonished ;  so  many  (not 
merely  men,  but)  nations  shall  be  sprinkled.  They  was  amazed  at 
such  an  abject  person  claiming  to  be  Messiah;  yet  it  is  He  who  shall 
justify  and  purify.  Men  were  dumb  with  the  amazement  of  scorn  at 
one  marred  more  than  the  lowest  of  men,  yet  the  highest:  even  kings 
(ch.  49.  7,  23)  shall  be  dumb  with  awe  and  veneration  ( **  shut  .  .  . 
mouths  ; "  Job,  29.  9,  10  ;  Micah,  7.  16).    that . .  .  not . .  .  told  them 

—  The  reason  why  kings  shall  so  venerate  them ;  the  wonders  of 
redemption,  which  had  not  been  before  told  them,  shall  then  be 
announced  to  them,  wonders  such  as  they  had  never  heard  or  seen 
paralleled  (ch.  55.  i ;  Romans,  15.  21 ;  16.  25,  26). 
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CHAPTER  LIII. 

Ver.  i-12.  Man*s  Unbelief  :  Messiah's  Vicarious  Sufferings 
AND  FINAL  TRIUMPH  FOR  Man.  The  Speaker,  according  to  Horsely, 
personates  the  repentant  Jews  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  world  coming 
over  to  the  faith  of  the  Redeemer ;  the  whole  is  their  penitent  con- 
fession. This  view  suits  the  context  fch.  52.  7-9)  which  is  not  to  be 
fully  realised  until  Israel  is  restored.  However,  primarily,  it  is  the 
abrupt  exclamation  of  the  pKtphet :  "  Who  hath  believed  our  report " 
that  of  Isaiah  and  the  other  prophets  as  to  Messiah  ?  The  infidels' 
objection  from  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews  is  anticipated  and  hereby 
answered :  that  unbelief  and  the  cause  of  it  (Messiah's  humiliation, 
whereas  they  looked  for  One  coming  to  reign)  were  foreseen  and  fore- 
told. I.  report —  /»/.,  the  thing  heard:  referring  to  whidi  sense  Paul 
saith,  "So,  tnen,  fa^  cometh  by  heating**  (Romans,  10.  16,  17).  am 
—  power  (ch.  4a  10) ;  exercised  in  miracles  and  in  saving  men 
(Romans,  I.  16 ;  I  Corinthians,  I.  18).  The  prophet,  as  if  present 
during  Messiah's  ministry  on  earth,  is  deeply  moved  to  see  now  few 
believed  on  Him  (ch.  49.  4  ;  Mark,  6.  6 ;  9.  10 ;  Acts,  I.  15).  Two 
reasons  are  ^iven  whv  all  ought  to  have  believed,  (i.)  The  "  report " 
of  the  "  ancient  prophets."  (2.)  "  The  arm  of  Jehovah  "  exhibited  in 
Messiah  whilst  on  earth.  In  Horsley's  view,  this  will  be  the  peni- 
tent confession  of  the  Jews,  "  How  few  of  our  nation,  in  Messiah's 
days,  believed  in  Him ! "  2.  tender  plant  —  Messiah  grew  silently  and 
insensibly,  as  a  sucker  from  an  ancient  stock,  seemingly  dead  (vis.,  the 
house  of  David  then  in  a  decayed  state)  {Note^  ch.  11.  i).  shall  grow 
.  .  .  hath  — rather,  grew  up  .  ,  ,  had,  befbrO  him  — before  Jehovah, 
Though  unknown  to  the  world  (John,  i.  11),  Messiah  was  observed 
by  God,  who  ordered  the  most  minute  circumstances  attending  His 
growth,  root  —  »>.,  sprout  from  a  root,  form — beautiful  form: 
sorrows  had  marred  His  once  beautiful  form,  and  when  ¥fe  Shall  SOS 
' — rather,  joined  with  the  previous  words,  "  Nor  comeliness  (attractive- 
ness) that  we  should  look  (with  delight)  on  Him."  there  Is  —  rather, 
was.  The  studied  reticence  of  the  New  Testament  as  to  His  form, 
statute,  colour,  etc,  was  designed  to  prevent  our  dwelling  on  the 
bodily,  rather  than  on  His  moral  beauty,  holiness,  love,  etc. ;  also  a 
providential  protest  against  the  making  and  veneration  of  images  of 
Him.  The  letter  of  P.  Lentulus  to  the  emperor  Tiberius,  describ- 
ing His  person,  is  spurious ;  so  also  the  story  of  His  sending  His 
fortrait  to  Abgar,  king  of  Edessa ;  and  the  alleged  inipression  of 
lis  countenance  on  the  handkerchief  of  Veronica.  The  former 
part  of  this  verse  refers  to  His  birth  and  childhood ;  the  latter  to  His 
first  public  appearance.  [Vitringa.]  3.  rejected  —  "forsaken  of 
men.  [Gesenius.]  "  Most  abject  of  men."  Lit.,  "  He  who  'ceases 
from  men,"  i>.,  is  no  longer  regerded  as  a  man.  [Hengstenberg.] 
{.Vote,  ch.  52.  14  ;  49.  7).  man  of  sorrows  —  f>.,  whose  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  was  sorrows,  acquainted  with  —  familiar  bv 
constant  contact  with  grief,  grief — lit,,  disease;  fig,,  for  all 
kinds  of  calamity  (Jeremiah,  6.  14) ;  leprosy  especially  represented 
this,    being   a    direct    judgment    from    God.      It    is    remarkable 
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Jesns  is  not  mentioned  as  having  ever  suffered  under  sickness,  and 
W6  hid  .  .  .  faC68  —^rather,  cu  one  who  causes  men  to  hide  their  faces 
from  Him  (in  aversion).  [Maurer.]  Or,  "  He  vtras  as  an  hiding  of 
the  face  beifore  it/*  i./.,  as  a  thing  before  which  a  man  covers  his  face 
in  disgust.  [Hengstenberg.]  Or,  "  as  one  before  whom  Ls  the 
covering  of  the  face ; "  before  whom  one  covers  his  face  in  disgust. 
[Gesenius.]  we — the  prophet  identifying  himself  with  the  Jews. 
See  Horsley's  view  (Note^  v.  i).  esteemed  .  .  .  not  —  negative  con- 
tempt: the  previous  words  express /<7jf/!i'zv.  4.  Surely.  .  .  OUr  grief 
///.,  **  But  yet  He  hath  taken  (or  dome}  our  sickness"  f>.,  they  who 
despised  Him  because  of  His  human  infirmities  ought  rather  to  have 
esteemed  Him  on  account  of  them :  for  thereby  "Himself  took  our 
iff/f/m/VrW  (bodily  diseases).  So  Matthew,  8.  17,  quotes  it.  In  the 
Hebrew  for  "  borne,"  or  took^  there  is  probably  the  double  notion.  He 
took  on  Himself  vicariously  (so  v,  5,  6,  8,  12),  and  so  He  took  away  : 
His  perfect  humanity  whereby  He  was  bodily  afflicted  for  us^  and  in 
all  our  afflictions  (iAi.  63.  9;  Hebrews,  4.  15),  was  the  ground  on 
which  he  cured  the  sick  ;  so  that  S.  Matthew's  quotation  is  not  a  mere 
accommodation.  See  Note^  42,  of  Archbishop  Magee,  Atonement, 
The  Hebrew  here  may  mean  to  overwhelm  witn  darkness  ;  Messiah's 
time  of  darkness  was  temporary  (Matthew,  27.  45),  answering  to  the 
bruising  of  His  heel;  Satan's  is  to  be  eternal,  answering  to  the  bruising 
of  His  head  (ct  ch.  50.  10).  carried  .  .  .  eorrows — The  notion  of 
substitution  strictly.  "  Carried,"  vit.^  as  a  burden.  "  Sorrows/'  1./., 
pains  of  the  mind  :  as  **  griefs  '*  refer  to  pains  of  the  body  (Psalm  32. 
10  ;  38.  17).  Matthew,  8. 17,  might  seem  to  oppose  this :  "And  bare  our 
sicknesses,**  But  he  uses  "  sicknesses  "  fg,  for  sins  the  cause  of  them. 
Christ  took  on  Himself  all  man's  "  infirmities,"  so  as  to  remove  them  : 
the  bodily  by  direct  miracle,  grounded  on  His  participation  in  human 
infirmities ;  those  of  the  soul  by  His  vicarious  suffering,  which  did 
away  with  the  source  of  both.  Sin  and  sickness  are  ethically  con- 
nected as  cause  and  effect  (ch.  33.  24 ;  Psalm  103.  j  ;  Matthew,  9.  2  ; 

{ohn,  5. 14 ;  James,  5. 15).  we  did  esteem  him  etnclien  —judicially 
Lowth],  vis.,  for  Hit  sins ;  where  it  was  for  ours,  "  We  thought 
lim  to  be  a  leper "  [Jerome,  Vulgate],  leprosy  being  the  direct 
divine  judgment  for  guilt  fLeviticus,  13. ;  Numbers,  12.  10,  15  :  2 
Chronicles,  26.  18-21).  smitten  —  by  divine  judgments,  afflicted  — 
for  His  sins  ;  this  was  the  point  in  which  they  so  erred  (Luke,  23.  24  ; 
Acts,  3.  17  ;  I  Corinthians,  2.  8).  He  was,  it  is  true,  "  afflicted,"  but 
not  for  His  sins.  WOUnded —  a  bodily  wound  ;  not  mere  mental  sor- 
row ;  lit,,  pierced ;  minutely  appropriate  to  Messiah,  whose  hands,  feet, 
and  side  were  pierced  (Psalm  {22.  16).  Margin^  wrongly,  from  a 
Hebrew  root,  translates,  "tormented.*  Ibr  .  .  .  for — (Romans,  4. 
25 ;  2  Corinthians,  5.  21  ;  Hebrews,  9.  28 ;  I  Peter,  2.  24 ;  3.  18),  the 
cause  for  which  He  suffered,  not  His  own,  but  our  sins.  Iiruised  — 
crushing  inward  and  outward  suffering  {Note^  v.  10).  cliastfsement 
—  Ht,,  the  correction  inflicted  by  a  parent  on  children  for  their  good 
(Hebrews,  12.  5-8,  10,  11).  Not  punishment  strictly;  for  this  can 
have  place  only  where  there  is  guilt ;  which  he  had  not ;  but.  He  took 
on  Himself  the  chastisement  whereby  the  peace  (reconciliation  with 
our  Father  ;  Romans,  5.  I ;  Ephesians,  2.  14,  15,  17),  of  the  children 
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of  God  was  to  be  effected  (Hebrews,  2. 14).  upon  him  —  as  a  burden  ; 
parallel  to  "  hath  borne,"  and  "  carried."  8trfpeS  —  minutely  pro- 
phetical of  His  being  scourged  (Matthew,  27.  26 ;  a  Peter,  2.  24). 
healed  —  spiritually  (Psalm  41.  4  ;  Jeremiah,  8.  22).  6.  Penitent  con^ 
fession  of  believers  and  of  Israel  in  the  last  days  (Zechariah,  12.  10). 
sheep  . . .  astray — (Psalm  119. 176 ;  i  Peter,  2.  25).  The  antithesis  is, 
"  In  ourselves  wc  were  scattered :  in  Christ  we  are  collected  together  : 
by  nature  we  wonder,  driven  headlong  to  destruction ;  in  Christ  we 
find  the  way  to  the  gate  of  life."  [Calvin.]  True,  also,  of  Israel, 
before  its  coming  restoration  (Ezekiel,  34.  5,  6  ;  Zechariah,  10.  2,  6 ; 
of.  with  Ezekiel,  34.  23,  24  ;  Jeremiah,  23.  4,  5  ;  also  Matthew,  9.  36). 
laid— "AxM  made  to  U^ht  on  Him."  [LowTH.l  Rather,  "hath 
made  to  rush  upon  Him."  [Maurer!]  the  iniquity  —  i^.i  its 
penalty  :  or  rather,  as  in  2  Corinthians,  5.  21 ;  He  was  not  merely  a 
sin^ffering  (which  would  destroy  the  antithesis  to  "  righteousness  "), 
but^  "  sin  for  us :  **  sin  itself  vicariously  ;  the  representative  of  the 
aggregate  sin  of  all  mankind  ;  not  sins  in  the  plural^  for  the  sin  of  the 
world  is  one  (Romans,  5.  16,  17) ;  thus  we  are  made  not  merely 
righteous^  but  righteousness^  even  **  the  righteousners  of  God"  The 
innocent  was  punished  as  if  guilty,  that  the  guilty  might  be  rewarded 
as  if  innocent.  This  verse  could  be  said  of  no  mere  martyr,  7.  op- 
pressed—  LowTH  translates,  *'It  was  exacted,  and  He  was  made 
answerable."  The  verb  means,  to  have  payment  of  a  debt  sternly  eX' 
acted  (Deuteronomy,  15.  2,  3),  and  so  to  be  oppressed  in  general ;  the 
exaction  of  the  full  penalty^ of  our  sins  in  His  sufferings  is  probably 
alluded  to.  and  .  .  .  ailllcted  —  or,  and  yet  He  suffered,  or  bore 
Himself  patiently,  etc.  [Hengstenberg  and  Maurer.J  Lowth*s 
translation,  **  He  was  made  answerable,"  is  hardly  admitted  by  the 
Hebrew,  Opened  not  .  .  .  mouth  —  Jeremiah,  1 1.  19,  and  David  in 
Psalm  38.  13,  14 ;  39.  9,  preliguring  Messiah  (Matthew,  26.  63 ;  27. 
12,  14;  I  Peter,  2.  23).  8.  Rather,  "He was  taken  away(f./.,  cutoff) 
by  oppression  and  by  a  judicial  sentence : "  a  hendiad  for,  "  by  an  op- 
pressive  judicial  sentence."  [Lowth  and  Hengstenberg.]  Gese- 
Nius  not  so  well,  "  He  was  delivered  from  oppression  and  punish- 
ment "  only  by  death.  English  Version  also  translates,  "  from  .  .  . 
from,"  not  "  by  .  .  .  by."  But  "  prison  "  is  not  true  of  Jesus  who  was 
not  incarcerated ;  restraint  and  bonds  Qohn,  18.  24),  more  accord  with 
the  Hebrew,  Acts,  8.  33  ;  translate  as  LXX. :  "  In  His  humiliation 
His  judgment  (legal  trial)  was  taken  awa^ ; "  the  virtual  sense  of  the 
Hebrew  as  rendered  by  Lowth  and  sanctioned  by  the  inspired  writer 
of  Acts  ;  He  was  treated  as  one  so  mean  that  a  fair  trial  was  denied 
Him  (Matthew,  26.  59;  Mark,  14.  55-59).  Horsley  translates, 
"After  condemnation  and  judgment  He  was  accepted"  who  .  .  . 
declare  .  .  .  generation  —  who  can  set  forth  (the  wickedness  of)  His 
generation  ?  t.e.,  of  His  contemporaries  [Alford  on  Acts,  8.  33], 
which  suits  best  the  parallelism.  "  The  wickedness  of  His  genera- 
tion "  corresponding  to  "  oppressive  judgment."  But  Luther,  "  His 
length  of  Life,"  i.e.,  there  shall  be  there  shall  be  no  end  of  His  future 
days  (v,  10 ;  Romans,  6.  9).  Calvin  includes  the  days  of  His  church, 
which  is  inseparable  from  Himself.  Hengstenberg,  "  His  posterity." 
He,  indeed  snail  be  cut  off,  but  His  race  shall  be  so  numerous  tiiat 
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none  can  fully  declare  it  Chrysostom,  etc.,  *'  His  eternal  sonship 
and  miraculous  incarnation."  OUt  off — implying  a  violent  death 
-(Daniel,  9.  26).  nv  people  —  Isaiah,  including  himself  among  them 
by  the  word  "my.  [Hengstenberg.I  Rather,  JeHovah  speaks  in 
«ie  person  of  His  prophet,  "  my  people,"  by  the  election  of  grace 
{Hebrews,  2.  13).  wa8  lie  tXtitikAn^ Hebrew,  "  the  stroke  (was  laid) 
ttpon  Him."  Gsssmus  says,  that  the  Hebrew  means  them  :  the  col- 
lective body,  whether  of  the  prophets  or  people,  to  which  the  Jews 
lefer  the  whole  prophecy.  But  Jkromb,  the  Syriac  and  Ethiopiac 
Versions,  translate  it  Him  :  so  it  is  singular  in  the  same  passages  ; 
Psalm  II.  %His;  Job,  27.  23,  him;  Isaiah,  44*  I5t  l^ereto.  The 
XXX.  the  Hebrew,  lamo,  "upon  Him;"  read  the  similar  words, 
Jamuih,  "  unto  death;"  which  would  at  once  set  aside  the  Jewish  in- 
terpretation,  "  upon  them."  Origen,  who  laboriously  compared  the 
Hebrew  with  the  LXX.,  so  read  it,  and  urged  it  against  the  Tews  of 
liis  day,  who  would  have  denied  it  to  be  the  true  reading,  if  the  word 
liad  not  then  really  stood  in  the  Hebrew  text.  [LowTH.]  If  his  sole  au- 
thoiitvbe  thought  insufficient,  perhaps  lamo  m&v  imply  that  Messiah 
was  the  representative  of  the  collective  body  of  all  man  ;  hence  the 
•equivocal  plural^ngular  form.  9.  Rather,  "  His  grave  was  ap« 
pointed,"  or  "  they  appointed  Him  His  grave  "  [HengstenbergJ  ; 
fV.,  they  intended  fby  crucif^ng  Him  with  two  thieves,  Matthew,  27, 
38)  that  He  should  have  His  grave  "with  the  wicked"  (cf.  John,  19. 
31),  the  denial  of  honorable  burial  being  accounted  a  great  ignominy 
(Note^  ch.  14.  19  ;  Jeremiah,  26.  23).  and  with  . . .  rich  —  rather, 
**  but  He  was  with  a  rich  man,"  etc.  Gesenius,  for  the  parallelism  to 
*  the  wicked, "  translates  "  ungodly "  (the  effect  of  riches  being  to 
make  one  ungodly) ;  but  the  Hebrew  everywhere  means  rich^  never 
by  itself  ungodly;  the  parallelism,  too,  is  one  of  contrast,  viz.,  between 
their  design  and  they^/,  as  it  was  ordered  by  God  (Matthew,  27.  57  ; 
Mark,  15.  iM-46 ;  John,  19.  39,  40) ;  two  rich  men  honored  Him  at 
His  death,  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  Nicodemus.  In  hie  death  — 
Hebrew,  deaths,  \  LowTH  translates^  "  His  tomb  ;"  bamoih,  from  a 
different  root,  mlsaning  high  places,  and  so  mounds  for  sepulture 
{Ezek^l,  43.  7).  But  all  the  versions  oppose  this,  and  the  Hebrew 
hardly  admits  it.  Rather  translate,  **  after  His  death  "  [Hengsten- 
berg]  ;  as  we  say,  "  at  His  death."  The  plural,  deaths,  intensifies 
the  force :  as  Adam  by  sin  "  dying  died"  (Genesis,  2.  17,  Margin); 
ije^  incurred  death,  physical  and  spirituaL  So  Messiah,  His  substi- 
tute, endured  death  in  both  senses  :  spiritual,  during  His  temporary 
abandonment  by  the  Father  ;  physical,  when  He  gave  up  the  ghost. 
becauee  —  rather,  as  the  sense  demands  (so  in  Job,  16. 17),  "  although 
He  had  done  no,"  etc  [HengstenbergJ  (i  Peter,  2.  20-22  ;  i  John, 
3.5).  violence — i^.,  wrong.  10.  Transition  from  His  humiliation 
to  His  exaltation,  pleaeed  the  Lord  —  the  secret  of  His  sufferings. 
They  were  voluntarily  borne  by  Messiah,  in  order  that  thereby  He 
might  "do  yehovaKs  will**  (John,  6.  38 ;  Hebrews,  10.  7,  9),  as  to 
man's  redemption ;  so  at  the  end  of  the  verse,  *'  the  plecuure  of  the 
Lord  shall  prosper  in  His  hand."  bruiee  —  (see  v,  5)  ;  Genesis,  3.  15, 
was  hereby  fulfilled,  though  the  Hebrew  word  for  "  bruise  '*  there,  is 
not  the  one  used  here.    The  word  "  Himself,"  in  Matthew,  implies  a 
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persoi>al  bearing  on  Himself  of  our  maladies,  spiritual  and  physical, 
which  included  as  a  consequence  His  ministration  to  our  bodily  ail- 
ments ;  these  latter  are  the  reverse  side  of  sin ;  His  bearing  on  Him 
our  spiritual  malady  involved  with  it  His  bearing  sympathetically, 
and  healing,  the  outward ;  which  is  its  fruits  and  its  type.  Heng- 
STENBERG  rightly  objects  to  Magee*s  translation^  "  taken  away,"  in- 
stead of  **  borne  '*  that  the  parallelism  to  "  carried  "  would  be  de- 
stroyed. Besides  the  Hebrew  word  elsewhere,  when  connected  with 
rin^  means  to  bear  it  and  its  punishment  (Ezekiel,  i8.  20).  Matthew, 
elsewhere,  also  sets  forth  His  vicarious  atonement  (Matthew,  20.  28). 
when  thOUy  etc.  —  rather,  as  Margin.  "  when  His  soul  (1./.,  He)  shall 
have  made  an  offering,"  etc.  In  English  Version  the  change  of  person 
is  harsh :  from  Jehovah,  addressed  in  the  second  person  (v.  10),  to 
Jehovah  speaking  in  the  first  person  in  v.  11.  Margin  rightlv  makes 
the  prophet  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  Himself  to  speak  in  this  verse. 

offering  fbr  sin— (Romans,  3.  25 ;  I  John,  2. 2 ;  4. 10).    his  seed  — 

His  spiritual  posterity  shall  be  numerous  (Psalm  22.  30)  ;  nay,  more, 
thougn  He  must  die,  He  shall  see  them.  A  numerous  posterity  was 
accounted  a  high  ble^ing  among  the  Hebrews  ;  still  more  so,  for  one 
to  live  to  see  them  (Genesis,  dS.  11 ;  Psalm  128.  6).  prolong  . . . 
days  —  also  esteemed  a  special  blessing  among  the  Jews  (Psalm  91. 
16}.  Messiah  shall,  after  death,  rise  again  to  an  endless  life  (Hosea, 
6.  2  ;  Romans,  6.  9).  prosper  —  (ch.  52.  13,  Margin).  11.  Jehovah 
is  still  speakine-  see  Of  the  travail  —  He  shall  see  such  blessed 
fruits  resulting  from  His  sufferings  as  amplv  to  repay  Him  for  them 
(ch.  49.  4,  5  ;  50.  5,  9).  The  "  satisfaction, '  in  seeing  the  full  fruit  of 
His  travail  of  soul  in  the  conversion  of  Israel  and  the  world,  b  to  be 
realised  in  the  last  days  (ch.  2.  2-4).  his  knowled^  —  rather,  the 
knowledge  (experimentally)  of  Him  (John,  17.  3  ;  Philippians,  3.  10). 

my . . .  servant  —  Messiah  (ch.  42.  I ;  52.  13).    rignteous  —  the 

ground  on  which  He  justifies  others.  His  own  righteousness  (i  John, 
2.  i).  Justify  —  treat  cu  if  righteous  ;  forensicaUy  ;  on  the  ground  of 
His  meritorions  suffering,  not  their  righteousness.  Iioar  .  . .  iniqui- 
ties—  (z/.  4,  5),  as  the  sinner's  substitute.  12.  dlvidt  —  as  a  conqueror 
dividing  the  spoil  after  a  victory  (Psalm  2.  8  ;  Luke,  ii.  22).  Jjiim  — 
for  Him.  witil  .  .  .  mighty  —  Hengstenberg  translates^  "  I  will  give 
Him  the  mighty  for  a  portion  ;'*  so  LXX.  But  the  parallel  clause, 
"  with  the  strong,"  favors  the  English  Vernon.  His  triumphs  shall 
be  not  merely  amon£  the  few  and  weak,  but  among  the  many  and 
mighty,  spoil .  . .  Mrong  —  (Colossians,  2.  15  ;  cf.  Proverbs,  16.  19). 
"  Witn  the  great ;  with  the  mighty,**  ma^  mean,  as  a  great  arid  mighty 
hero,  poured  out .  .  .  soul  —  trJt't  His  life,  which  was  considered  as 
residing  in  the  blood  (Leviticus,  17.  11 ;  Romans,  3.  25).  numbered 
with,  etc.  —  not  that  He  was  a  transgressor,  but  was  treated  as  such, 
when  crucified  with  thieves  (Mark,  15.  28 ;  Luke,  22.  37).  made 
intercessions,  etc.  —  This  office  He  began  on  the  cross  (Luke,  23. 
34),  and  now  continues  in  heaven  (ch.  19. 16  ;  Hebrews,  9. 24  ;  i  John, 
2.  i).  Understond  because  before  "  He  was  numbered ...  He  bare . . . 
made  intercession.**  His  meritorious  death  and  intercession  are  the 
cause  of  His  ultimate  triumph.  Maurer  for  the  parallelism,  trans- 
lates^  "  He  was  put  on  the  same  footing  with  the  transgressors.**     But 
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English  Version  agrees  better  with  the  Hebrew^  and  with  the  sense 
and  fact  as  to  Christ.  Maurer's  translation  would  make  a  tautology 
after  "He  was  numbered  with  the  transgressors ;"  parallelism  does 
Bot  need  so  servile  a  repetition.  "  He  made  intercession  for,"  etc., 
answers  to  the  parallel,  **  He  ivas  numbered  with,"  etc.,  as  effect  ans- 
wers to  cause.  His  intercession  for  sinners  being  the  effect  flowing 
from  His  haying  been  numbered  with  them. 


CHAPTER    LIV. 

Ver.  1-17.  The  Fruit  of  Messiah's  Sufferings,  and  of  Israel's 
FINAL  Penitence  at  her  past  Unbelief  (ch.  53.  6) ;  Her  joyful 
Restoration  and  Enlargement  by  Jehovah,  whose  wrath  was 
ifoiiENTARY  BUT  His  KINDNESS  SVBRLASTING.  Israel  converted  is 
compared  to  a  wife  (v,  5  ;  ch.  62.  5)  put  away  for  unfaithfulness,  but 
now  forgiven  and  taken  home  again.  The  converted  Gentiles  are 
represented  as  a  new  progeny  of  the  long-forsaken  but  now  restored 
wife.  The  pre-eminence  of  the  Hebrew  Church  as  the  mother 
Church  of  Christendom  is  the  leading  idea ;  the  conversion  of  the 
Gentiles  is  mentioned  only  as  a  part  of  her  felicity.  [Horsley.]  i. 
Sing  —  for  joy  (Zephaniah,  3.  14).  barren  —  the  Jewish  Church  once 
forsaken  by  God,  and  therefore  during  that  time  destitute  of  spiritual 
children  {v.  6).  dIdst  not  bsar  —  during  the  Babylonian  exile  prim- 
arily. Secondarily,  and  chiefly,  during  Israel's  present  dispersion. 
the  children  —  the  Gentiles  adopted  by  special  grace  into  the  original 
Church  {v.  3  ch.  49.  20,  21).  than  .  .  .  UiarHed  wiflB  —  than  were 
her  spiritual  children,  when  Israel  was  still  a  married  wife  (under  the 
law,  before  the  Babylonian  exile),  before  God  put  her  away.  [Maurer.] 
So  Paul  contrasts  the  universal  Church  of  the  New  Testament  with 
the  Church  of  the  Old  Testament  legal  dispensation,  quoting  this  very 
passage  (Galalians,  4.  27).  But  the  full  accomplishment  of  it  is  yet 
future.  2.  (Ch.  49.  19,  20 ;  Jeremiah,  31.  31-36,  38,  39).  Thy 
children  shall  be  so  many  that  thy  borders  must  be  extended  to  con- 
tain them,  curtains  —  the  cloth  forming  the  covering  of  the  tent. 
spare  not  —  give  abundantly  the  means  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  Church  (2  Corinthians,  9.  5-7).  COrdS .  .  .  stakes  —  The 
more  the  tent  is  enlarged  by  lengthening  the  cords  by 
which  the  cloth  covering  is  fastened  to  the  ground,  the  more 
the  stakes  supporting  the  tent  need  to  be  strengthened  ;  the  Church 
is  not  merely  to  seek  new  converts,  but  to  strengthen  those  she  has  in 
the  faith.  The  image  is  appropriate,  as  the  tabernacle  was  the  sym- 
bol of  the  old  Israelitish  Church  {Note  ch.  33.  20).  3.  break  forth  — 
rather,  burst  forth  with  increase  ;  thy  offspring  shall  grow,  answering 
to  '*  thy  seed"  in  the  parallel  clause,  thy  SeoB  —  Israel  and  her  chil- 
dren, as  distinguished  from  "  the  Gentiles."  deSOlate  Cities  —  of  Is- 
rael (ch.  44.  26).  4.  (Ch.  41.  10,  14).  shame  of  youth  —  Israel's  un- 
faithfulness  as  wife  of  Jehovah,  almost  from  her  earliest  history,  re- 
proach of  widowhood  —  Israel's  punishment  in  her  consequent  dismis- 
sal  from  God Siii'di  barrenness  of  i^\n\M?i\  children  in'R^ylon  and  her 
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present  dispersion  {v,  i  ;  ch.  49.  21 ;  Jeremiah,  3.  24,  35  ;  31.  19  ; 
Hosea,  2.  2-5).  5.  (Ch.  62.  5  ;  Jeremiah,  3.  14).  That  God  was  Is- 
rael's "  Maker,"  both  as  individuals  and  as  the  theocratic  kingdom,  is 
the  pledge  of  assurance  that  He  will  be  her  Redeemer  (ch.  43.  1-13). 
Hebrew,  ^*  mahers  .  .  .  husbands  :**  plural  lox  singular,  to  denote  ex* 
cellency.  of  Israel  .  .  .  whole  earth  —  not  until  He  manifests  Him- 
self as  God  of  Israel  shall  He  appear  God  of  the  whole  earth  (Psalm 
102.  13,  15,  16;  Zechariah,  14.  5,  9).  called  —  t.^.,  recalled:  the 
prophetic  past  for  the  future,  forsakeo  —  that  had  been  forsaken. 
when  thou  — or,  when  she  was  rejected  :**  one  who  had  been  a  wife  of 
youth  (Ezekiel,  16.  8,  22,  60  ;  Jeremiah,  2.  2)  at  the  time  when  {thou, 
or)  she  was  rejected  for  infidelity.  [Maurer]  "  A  wife  of  youtn.  but 
afterwards  rejected."  [LowTH.]  7.  little  moment  —  as  compared 
with  Israel's  coming  long  prosperity  (ch.  26.  20 ;  60.  id).  So  the  spir- 
itual Israel  f Psalm  30.5;  2  Corinthians,  3.17).  gatner  thee  — to 
myself  from  thy  dispersions.  In  a  little  wrath  —  rather,  "  In  the  over- 
flowing of  wrath ;"  as  Proverbs,  27,  4,  Margin,  [Gesenius.]  The 
wrath,  though  but  "  for  a  moment,"  was  ovemowing  while  it  lasted. 
hid  .  .  .  face  —  (ch.  8.  17;  Psalm  30.  7).  everlasting — in  contrast 
to  "  for  a  moment."  9.  I  am  about  to  do  the  same  in  this  instance  as- 
in  Noah's  flood.  As  I  swore  then  that  it  should  not  return  (Genesis, 
8.  21 ;  9.  11),  and  I  kept  that  promise  :  so  I  swear  now  to  my  people, 
and  will  perform  my  promise,  that  there  shall  be  no  return  of  the  del- 
uge of  my  wrath  upon  them.  Lowth,  on  insufficient  authority, 
reads  (the  same  will  I  do  now  as),  "  in  the  days  of  Noah."     10.  (Ch. 

51. 6 ;  Psalm  89. 33,  34 ;  Romans,  11. 29).    covenant  of  my  peace  — 

(2  Samuel,  23.  5).  The  covenant  whereby  I  have  made  thee  at  peace 
with  me.  11.  not  COmlbrted — by  any  one  ;  none  gave  her  help  or 
comfort,  lay  .  .  .  with  fair  colours  —  rather,  "  lay  ...  in  cement 
of  vermilion,  [Lowth.]  The  Hebrew  for  "  fair  colours"  means  stib^ 
ium,  the  paint  with  which  Eastern  women  painted  their  eyelids  and 
eyelashes  (2  Kings,  9. 30).  The  very  cement  shall  be  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful colour  (Revelation,  21  18-21).  12.  windows — rather,  battle- 
ments, lit,,  suns ;  applied  to  battlements  from  their  radiated  appear- 
ance ;  agatOS —  rather,  rubies,  carbuncles — lit,,  sparkling  gems  ; 
the  carbuncle  when  held  to  the  sun  becomes  like  a  burning  coal,  all 
thy  borders  —  rather,  thy  whole  circuit,  consisting  of  precious  stones. 
The  glory  of  the  Church  on  earth,  when  the  Hebrew  Church,  accord- 
ing to  the  original  design,  shall  be  the  metropolis  of  Christendom. 
13.  Quoted  by  the  Saviour  (John,  6.  45),  to  prove  that  in  order  to 
come  to  Him,  men  must  be  "  drawn"  by  the  Father.  So  Jeremiah,  31. 
34 ;  Micah  3.  2  ;  i  Corinthians,  2.  10 ;  Hebrews,  8.  10 ;  10. 16 ;  i 
John,  2.20.  great  .  .  .  peace  —  generally  (Psalm  119.  165)  Speci- 
ally referring  to  ^t  peaceful prosperitywYii^  shall  prevail  under  Mes- 
siah in  the  latter  days  (ch.  2.  4  ;  9. 6).  14.  rlghteoUSnesS — the  char- 
acteristic of  the  reign  of  the  Messiah  (ch.  11.  4,  5  ;  Psalm  72.  2,  4  ; 
Revelation  19.  II).  far  firom  oppression,  etc. — iKxUom.  suffering  op- 
pression ,  "  for  thoushalt  have  nothing  to  fear."  15.  gather  together, 
etc.  —  i,e,.  If  it  should  happen  that  enemies  "  gather  together" 
against  thee  (Psalm  2.  2),  they  will  not  have  been  sent  by  me  (cf.  Hosea, 
8.  4)  as  instruments  of  my  wrath  (nay  it  will  be  with  my  disapproval); 
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for  "  whosoever  shall  gather  together/*  etc.  (Psalm  59.  3).  f||||  for  thy 
•ake  —  rather,  "shall  come  over  to  thy  side."  [Lowth.]  JUt,^  '* fail 
to  thee*'  (Jeremiah,  21.  9  ;  39. 9).  To  h^  fully  fulfilled  to  Jerusalem 
hereafter  (2^chariah,  14.  16).  16.  The  workman  that  forms  weapons 
"against  thee"  (v  17)  is  wholly  in  my  power,  therefore  thou  needest 
not  fear,  having  me  on  thy  side.  Ibr  bit  WOrk  — rather,  *'  by  his  la- 
boar."     [HORSLSY  ]    "  According  to  the    exigencies  of  his  work." 

[Mauusr.]    waster  to  dettroy — (ch.  10.  5.7 ;  37. 26,  27 ;  45. 1.6). 

Desolating  conquerors  who  use  the  "  instruments"  framed  by  "  the 
smith."  The  repetition  of  the  **  I"  implies,  however,  something  in  the 
latter  half  of  tne  verse  contrasted  with  the  former :  understand  it, 
therefore,  thus  :  "  I  have  in  my  power  both  him  who  frames  arms,  and 
him  who  destroys  tlum  (arms)."  [Rosenmullkr.]  17.  tonoue  .  .  . 
eondonm — image  from  a  court  of  justice.  Those  who  desire  to 
"condemn"  thee  thou  shalt  "condemn"  (Exodus,  ii.  7  ;  Joshua,  la 
31 ;  Psalm  64.  8  ;  Romans,  8.  I,  23).  riohteouOROOe  .  .  .  of  ne  — 
(ch.  45  24  ;  46. 13).  Rather  (this  is)  their  justification  from  me. 
Their  enemies  would  "  condemn"  them,  but  I  justify  and  vindicato 
them,  and  so  they  condemn  their  enemies. 

CHAPTER    LV. 

Ver.  1-13.  The  Call  of  the  Gentile  World  to  Faith  tbx 
Result  op  God's  Grace  to  the  Jews  First,  i.  every  one  — 
After  the  special  privile^  of  Israel  (ch.  54),  there  follow  as  the  con- 
sequence, the  umversal  invitation  to  the  Gentiles  (Luke,  24.  47  ;  Ro. 
mans,  11.  12,  15).  "  Ho  "  calls  the  most  earnest  attention,  thirsteth 
— has  a  keen  sense  of  need  (Matthew,  5.  C).  w&ters  .  .  .  wine  and 
■nk  —  a  gradation.  Not  merely  water  ;  which  is  needed  to  maintain 
life  at  all,  but  wine  and  milk  to  strengthen,  cheer,  and  nourish ;  the 
spiritual  blessings  of  the  gospel  are  meant  (ch.  25.  6 ;  Song  of  Solom- 
on,  5.  I  ;  John,  7.  37).  "  Waters," //««i/,  to  denote  abundance  (ch. 
43.  20 ;  44.  3).  no  money —  Yet,  in  v,  2,  it  is  said,  "  ye  spend  money." 
A.  seeming  paradox.  Ye  are  really  spiritual  bankrupts :  but  thinking 
yourselves  to  have  money,  xriM^  a  devotion  of  vour  own  making,  ye 
lavish  it  on  that  "which  is  not  bread,"  t.^.,  on  idols,  whether  literal  or 
spiritual,  buy  . . .  witilOlt  monoy — another  paradox.  We  are  bought, 
but  not  with  a/fttv  paid  by  ourselves  (i  Connthians,  6.  20 ;  i  Peter, 
X.  18,  19).  In  a  dinerent  sense  we  are  to  "  buy"  salvation,  vts.,  by 
parting  with  everything  which  comes  between  us  and  Christ,  who  haa 
nought  it  for  us  and  by  making  it  our  own  (Matthew,  13.  44,  46  ; 
Luke,  12.  33  ;  Revelation,  3.  18).  3.  BOt  bread  —  (Habakuk,  2.  13). 
"  Bread  of  deceit"  (Prover1»,  20.  17).  Contrast  this  with  the  "  bread 
of  life  "  Qohn.  6.  32,  35  ;  also  Luke,  14. 16-20).  satisfieth  not  — -(Ec 
clesiastea,  I.  8 ;  4.  8).  hearken  . . .  and  eat — When  two  imperatives 
are  joined,  the  second  expresses  the  consequence  of  obeying  the  com- 
mand in  the  first  (Genesis,  42.  18).  By  hearkening  ye  shaTl  eat.  So  in 
V.  I,  *'  buy  and  eat"  By  buying,  and  so  making  it  your  own,  ye 
shall  eat,  i ./.,  experimentally  enjoy  it  (John,  6.  53).  Cf.  the  invitation 
(Proverbs,  9.  5,6 ;  Matthew,  22.  4).     fktness— Psalm  36. 8 ;  63.  5). 
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3.  ine  .  .  .  live — by  coming  to  me  ye  shall  Hve:  for  "  /am  the  life" 
(John,  14.  6).  everlasting  OOVenani—  (Jeremiah,  32.  40  ;  2  Samuel, 
33.  5).  with  you  .  .  .  David  —  God's  covenant  is  with  the  antitypi- 
cal  David,  Messiah  (Ezekiel,  34.  23),  and  so  with  us  by  our  identifica- 
tion with  Him.  8lire  —  answering  to  "  everlasting,"  irrevocable,  un- 
failing, to  be  relied  on  (Psalm  89.  2-4,  28,  29,  34*36 ;  Jeremiah,  33. 2<\ 
2T  ,  2  Samuel,  7.  15,  16  ;  2  Corinthians,  i.  18,  ao).  Beroles  Of  DavId 
—  the  mercies  of  grace  (ch.  63.  7  ;  John,  i.  16)  which  I  covenanted 
to  give  to  David,  and  especially  to  Messiah,  his  antitype.  Quoted  in 
Acts,  13.  34.  4.  him — the  mystical  David  (Ezekiel,  37.  24,  25  ;  Jer- 
eif  iah,  30.  9  ;  Hosea,  3.  5).  Given  by  God  (ch.  49.  6).  witneas  —  He 
bore  witness  even  unto  death  for  God,  to  Hb  law,  claims,  and  plan 
of  redeeming  love  (John,  18.  37  ;  Revelations,  I.  5).  Revelation  is  a 
"  testimony  ; "  because  it  is  propounded  to  be  receiTed  on  the  author- 
ity of  the  Giver,  and  not  merely  because  it  can  be  proved  by  argu- 
ments. OOmmander — '*  preceptor."  [Horslby.J  *' Lawgiver." 
SBarnss.1  to  the  people — tk^^^  peoples.  5.  thoa  —  Jehovah  ad- 
iresses  Messiah,  call  •  .  .  ran  —  God  must  caU^  before  man  can,  or 
will,  run  (Sone  of  Solomon,  I.  4  ;  John,  6.  44).  Not  merely  come,  but 
run  eagerly,  ihou  knowoot  DOt  —  now  as  \hj  people  (so  in  Matthew, 
7.  23).  nation  .  .  .  natlona — gradation  ;  m>m  Israel,  one  nation; 
the  gospel  spread  to  many  nations^  and  will  do  so  more  fully  on  IsraeFs 
conversion.      Iinew  not  thOO — (ch.   52.   15;  Ephesians,  2.  Ii,  T2). 

beoause  of ...  thy  God  ..  .  gloHfled  thee— (ch.  60.  5, 9 ;  Zee- 

hariah,  8.  23)  ;  where  similar  language  is  directed  to  Israel^  because  of 
the  identification  of  Israel  with  Messiah,  who  is  the  ideal  Israel 
(Matthew,  2.  15  ;  cf.  with  Hosea,  11.  i ;  see  Acts,  3. 13).  6.  The  con- 
dition and  limit  in  the  obtaining  of  the  spiritual  benefits  (v.  1-3) :  (i.) 
Seek  the  Lord.  (2.^  Seek  Him  whilst  He  is  to  be  found  (ch.  65.  i ; 
Psalm  32.  6 ;  Matthew,  25.  1-13  ;  John,  7.  34  ;  8.  21 ;  2  Corinthians, 
6.  2  ;  Hebrews,  2.  3  ;  3.  13,  15).  call — casting  yourselves  wholly  on 
His  mercy  (Romans,  lo.  13).  Stronger  than  "  seek  ;"  so  "  near  "  is 
more  positive  than  *'  while  He  may  be  found "  (Romans,  10. 8,  9). 

near— propitious  (Psalm   34.  18;   145.  18).     7.  unrlghteous — 

Hebrew^  man  of  iniquity ;  true  of  all  men.  The  "  wicked  "  sins  more 
openly  in  "  his  way ; "  the  "  unrighteous  "  refers  to  the  more  subtle 
workings  of  sin  in  the  "  dioughts."  All  are  guilty  in  the  latter  re- 
spect, though  many  fan^  themselves  safe,  because  not  openly 
"wicked  in  ways"  (Psalm  94.  ii).  The  parallelism  is  that  of  grada^ 
tion.  The  progress  of  the  penitent  is  to  be  from  negative  reforma* 
tion,  "  forsaking  his  (i)  way,  and  (2)  a  farther  step,  "  his  thoughts," 
to  positive  repentance,  (i)  "  returning  to  the  Lord  '  (the  only  true  re- 
pentance, Zechariah,  12.  10),  and  making  God  his  God,  along  with  the 
other  children  of  God  (the  crowning  point :  afproprieUion  of  God  to 
ourselves  :  "  to  our  God  ").  "  Return  "  implies  that  man  originally 
walked  with  God,  but  has  apostatised.  Isaiah  saith,  "  our  God,"  the 
God  of  the  believing  Israelites ;  those  redeemed  themselves  desire 
others  to  come  to  their  God  (Psalm  34.  8;  Revelation,  22.  17). 
abnndantly  pardon  —  lit.,  multiply  to  pardon,  still  more  than  *'  have 
mercy ;"  God's  graciousness  is  felt  more  and  more  the  longer  one 
knows  Him  (Psalm  130.  7).    8.  for — Referring  to  v,  7.    You  need 
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not  doabt  His  willingness  '*  abundantly  to  pardon  "  (cf.  v,  12) ;  for, 
though  **  the  wicked  '  man's  '*  ways,**  and  **  the  unrighteous   man's 
tkoughts"    are    so    aggravated    as    to    seem    unpardonable,  God's 
**  thoughts"  and  "ways"  in  pardoning  are  not  regulated  by  the  pro- 
portion of  the  former,  as  man's  would  be  towards  his  fellow-man  who 
offended  him ;  c£   the  "  for "  (Psalm  25.   11  ;  Romans,   5.   19).      9. 
(Psalm   57.   10;  89.2;  103.  11).    For  is  repeated  from  v.  8.    But 
Maurer,  after  the  negation,  translates,  "  but."     10.  The  hearts  of 
men,  once  barren  of  spirituality,  shall  be  made,  by  the  outpouring  of 
the  Spirit  under  Messiah,  to  bear  fruits  of  righteousness  (ch.  5.  6 ; 
Deuteronomy,  32.  2  ;  2  Samuel,  23. 4 ;  Psalm  72.  6).    SHOW  —  which 
covers  plants  from  frost  in  winter :  and.  when  melted  in  spring,  waters 
the  earth,    returneth  not —  void  :  as  in  V.  II ;  it  returns  not  in  the 
same  shape,  or  without  "  accomplishing  "  the  desired  end.    bttd  -^ 
germinate.     II.  (Matthew,  24. 35).     Rain  may  to  us  seem  lost  when 
it  falls  on  a  desert,  but  it  fulfils  some  purpose  of  God.    So  the  gospel 
word  falling  on  the  hard  heart ;  it  sometimes  works  a  change  at  last , 
and  even  if  not  so,  it  leaves  men  without  excuse.  The  full  accomplish- 
ment of  this  verse,  and  v,  12,  13,  is,  however,  to  be  at  the  Jews' 
final  restoration  and  conversion  of  the  world  (ch.  1 1.  9-12  ;  60.  1-5, 
21).     12.  go  out — from  the  various  countries  in  which  ye  (the  Jews) 
are  scattered,  to  your  own  land  (Ezekiel,  ii.  17).    M  —  by  Messiah, 
your  "  Leader"  (v.  4;  ch.  52.  12;  Micah,  2. 12,  13).     nountains  .  .  . 
trees,  etc.  —  images  justly  used  to  express  the  seeming  sympathy  of 
nature  with  the  joy  of  God's  people.    For,  when  sin  is  removed,  the 
natural  world  shall  be  delivered  from  *'  vanity,'^  and  be  renewed,  so  as 
to  be  in  unison  with  the  regenerated  moral  world  (ch.  44.  23 ;  Psalm 
98.  S    Romans.  8.  19-22).      11.  thom  —  emblem  of  the  wicked  (2 
Samuel,  23.  6  ;  Micah,  7.  4).    llr  tree  —  the  godly  (ch.  60.  13  ;  Psalm 
92.  12).    Cf.  as  to  the  change  wrought,  Romans,  6.  19.     brier —  em- 
blem of  uncultivation   (ch.   5.   6).     myrtle  —  Hebrew,  Hedes,  from 
which  comes  Hedassah,  the  original  name  of  Esther,  beautiful,  frag' 
rant^  and  ever-green  shrub  (Psalm  92.  13,  14).     for  a  name     .     .     . 
everlasting  sign  —  a  perpetual  memorial  to  the  glory  of  Jehovah 
(Jeremiah,  13.  Ii ;  32.  q). 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

Ver.  1-12.  The  preparation  needed  on  the  Part  of  those 
WHO  WISH  to  be  Admitted  to  the  Kingdom  of  God.  i. 
judgment — equity.  John  the  Baptist  preached  similarly  a  return  to 
righteousness,  as  needed  to  prepare  men  for  Messiah's  first  coming 
(Luke,  3.  3.  8-14).  So  it  shall  be,  before  the  second  coming  (Malachi, 
4.  4-6).  near  to  OOme  —  (Matthew,  3.  2 ;  4. 17),  also  as  to  the  second 
coming  (ch.  62.  10  11  *  Luke,  21  28,  31 ;  Romans,  13.  11,  12 ;  He- 
baews,  10.  25).  righteousness  —  answering  to  'salvation"  in  the 
parallel  clause ;  therefore  it  means  righteousness  which  brinteth  sal- 
vation (cIl  46. 13  ;  Romans,  3.  25,  26).  2.  (Luke,  12.  43).  the  nan 
*—  Hebrew,  enosk,  "  a  man  in  humble  life,"  in  contradistinction  to 
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Hebrew^  ish^  "  one  of  high  rank.**  Even  the  humblest,  as  "  the 
stranger  "  and  "  the  eunuch  **  {v.  4.  6),  are  admissible  to  these  privi- 
leges, this  .  .  .  It  —  what  follows:  "keeping  the  Sabbath,  etc 
(ch.  58.  13.  14  ;  Ezekiel,  20.  12).  A  proof  that  the  Sabbath,  in  the 
spirit  of  its  obligation,  was  to  be  binding  under  the  gospel  (ch.  66. 
23).  That  gospel  times  are  referred  to  is  plain,  from  the  blessing  not 
being  pronounced  on  the  man  who  observed  the  sacrificial  ritual  of 
the  Jewish  law.     layeth  hold  —  image  from  one  grasping  firmly  some 

grecious  object  which  he  is  afraid  of  having  forcibly  snatched  from 
im.  The  "  Sabbath  "  here  includes  all  the  ordinances  of  divine  wor- 
ship under  the  new  gospel  law.  keepoth  .  .  .  hand  .  .  .  frOIII  .  .  . 
evil  —  The  observance  of  the  second  table  of  the  law  ;  as  the  *'  Sab- 
bath '*  referred  to  the  first  table.  Together,  they  form  the  whole  duty 
of  man,  the  worship  of  God  and  a  holy  life.  3.  God  welcomes  all  be- 
lievers, without  distinction  of  persons,  under  the  new  economy  (Acts, 
10.  34,  35).  Joined  .  .  .  to  .  .  .  Lord  —  (Numbers,  18. 4,  7).  ••Pros- 
elytes." separated  —  Proselytes  from  the  Gentiles  were  not  admitted 
to  the  same  privileges  as  native  Israelites.  This  barrier  between 
Jews  and  Gentiles  was  to^  be  broken  down  (Ephesians^  3.  14-16). 
eunuch  — (Acts,  8. 27,  etc.).  Eunuchs  were  chamberlains  over  harems, 
or  court  ministers  in  general,  dry  tree  —  barren  (cf.  Luke,  23.  31)  : 
not  admissible  into  the  congregation  of  Israel  (Deuteronomy,  22.  1-3). 
Under  the  gospel  the  eunudi  and  stranger  should  be  released  from  re- 
ligions  and  civil  disabilities,  please  Hie — sacrifice  their  own  pleasure 

to  mine,   take  hold — so"iaveth  hold  "  jW^^/^,  v.  3).     5.  In  nine 

llOUSe  —  the  temple,  the  emblem  of  the  Church  (i  Timothy,  3.  15). 
They  shall  no  longer  be  confined  as  proselytes  were,  to  the  outer  court, 
but  shall  be  admitted  "  into  the  holiest "  (Hebrews,  10. 19,  20).  a  place 
—  /i/.,  a  hand,  than  Of  SOUS  —  Though  the  eunuch  is  barren  of  children 
(v.  3),  I  will  give  him  a  more  lasting  name  than  that  of  beine  father 
of  sons  and  daughters  (regarded  as  a  high  honour  among  the  He- 
brewS)  (John,  i.  12 ;  10.  3  ;  i  John,  3.  i ;  Revelation  2.  17  ;  3.  12). 
6.  Join  .  .  .  Lord — (Jeremiah,  50.  6).  Conditions  of  admission  to  the 
privileges  of  adoption.  7.  even  them  —  (Ephesians,  a.  11-13).  tO  my 
tidy  mountain  —  Jerusalem,  the  seat  of  the  Lord's  throne  in  His  coming 
Kingdom  (di.  2. 2  ;  Jeremiah,  3. 17).  Joyftll  —  (Romans,  5.  ii),  burnt 
llfTerlngS  . . .  sacrinoes  —  spiritual,  of  which  the  literal  were  types 
(Romans,  12.  i ;  Hebrews,  13.  15  ;  i  Peter,  2.  5).  accepted  —  (Epne- 
sians,  I.  6).  altar  —  (Hebrews,  13.  10),  spiritually,  the  cross  of  Christ, 
which  sanctifies  our  sacrifices  of  prayer  and  praise.  housC  . . .  for 
all  people —  or  nS^OAX^  peoples.  No  longer  restricted  to  one  favoured 
people  (Malachi,  I.  ii ;  John,  4.  21,  23 ;  i  Timothy,  2.  8),  To  be 
fully  realised  at  the  second  coming  (ch.  2. 2-4^.  No  longer  literal,  but 
spiritual  sacrifice,  viz,,  "  prajrer  "  shall  be  offered  (Psalm  141.  2  ;  51. 
17;  Malachi,  I.  ii ;  Matthew,  21. 13).  8,  Jehovah  will  not  only  restore 
the  scattered  outcasts  of  Israel  (ch.  11.  I2  ;  Psalm  147.  2)  to  their  own 
land,  but  "  will  gather  others "  ( " strangers**)  to  him  (Israel),  besides 
those  gathered  {Margin,  to  his  gathered,  *.^.,  in  addition  to  the 
Israelites  collected  from  their  dispersion)  (John,  10.  16  ;  Ephesians,  I. 
10 ;  2. 19).  9.  beasts  —  Gentile  idolatrous  nations  hostile  to  the  Jews^ 
summoned  by  God  to  chastise  them  (Jeremiah,  12.  7-9 ;  50. 17 ;  Ezekiel' 
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34.  5) :  the  Chaldeans,  and  subsequently  the  Romans.  The  mention 
of  the  "  outcasts  of  Israel "  (v,  8)  brings  in  view  the  outcasting,  caused 
by  the  sins  of  their  rulers  {v.  10-12).  tO  devOUr  —  viz.^  Israel.  la 
his  watchnen  —  Israel's  spiritual  leaders  (ch.  62.  16  ;  Ezekiel,  3.  17). 
dllMb  dOQS — image  from  bad  shepherds'  watch-dogs,  which  fail  to 
give  notice,  by  btu-king,  of  the  approach  of  wild  beasts.  Mind  — 
(Matthew,  23.  16).  Sleeping,  lying  down  —  rather,  *'  dreamers,  slug, 
gards."     [LowTH.]    Not  merely /^^'/f^  inactive,  but  under  vyjt^ami^ 


comprehend  the  wants  of  the  people  spiritually ;  so  v,  10,  "  cannot 
bark."  look  to  . . .  Own  WSy  —  f./^  their  own  selfish  interests  ;  not 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people  (Jeremiah,  6.  13  ;  Ezekiel,  22.  27). 
1h»  his  qnsrter  — rather,  "from  the  highest  to  the  lowest." 
[LoWTH.]  "  From  his  quarter : "  f>.,  from  one  end  to  the  other  of 
them,  one  and  ail  (Genesis,  19.  4).  12.  Mob  Vrlne  —  langiiage  of  the 
natiofnal  teachers  challenging  one  another  to  drink.  Barnes  trans- 
lates, ••  I  will  take  another  cup  "  (ch.  5.  ii).  tD-morroW,  etc.—  Their 
self-indulgence  was  hoMtual  and  inientiomU:  not  merely  they  drink, 
bat  they  mean  to  continue  so. 


CHAPTER    LVIL 

Vsr.  1-21.  The  peaceful  Death  op  the  righteous  Few  :  the 
Ungoduness  of  the  many  :  a  Beueving  Remnant  shall  survive 
THE  General  Judgments  on  the  Nation,  and  be  Restored  by 
Him  who  createth  Peace.  In  the  midst  of  the  excesses  of  the 
unfaithful  watchmen  (ch.  56.  10,  1 1,  is),  most  of  the  few  that  are 

fodly  perish :  partly  by  vexation  at  the  prevailing  ungodliness ;  partly 
y  violent  death  in  persecution  *  prophetical  of  the  persecuting  times 
of  Manasseh,  before  God's  judgments  in  causing  die  captivity  in 
Babylon ;  and  again  those  in  the  last  age  of  the  Church,  before  the 
final  judgments  on  the  apostasy  (2  Kings,  31.  16  ;  Matthew,  23.  29-35, 
37  ;  Revelation,  ii.  17).  The  Hebrew  for  "perisheth,**  and  "is  taken 
away,"  expresses  a  violent  death  (Micah,  7.  2).  i.  no  man  layetll  It  to 
heart  —  as  a  public  calamity,  merclftll  men  —  rather,  godly  men: 
the  subjects  of  mercy,  none  Considering  —  tnz,^  what  was  the  design 
of  providence  in  removing  the  godly,  from  the  evil  —  Hebrew^  from 
the  face  of  the  evil,  t.^.,  both  from  the  moral  evil  on  every  side 
(ch.  56.  10-12),  and  from  the  evils  about  to  come  in  punish- 
ment of  the  national  sins,  foreign  invasion,  etc.  (ch.  56.  9 ;  57. 
13).  So  Ahijah's  death  is  represented  as  a  blessing  conferred  on  him 
1^  God  for  his  piety  (i  Kings,  14.  19-13 ;  see  also  2  Kin^,  22.  20). 
2.  Or,  "  he  entereth  into  peace ; "  in  contrast  to  the  persecutions  which 
he  suffered  in  this  world  (Job,  3.  13,  17).  Margin  not  so  well  trans- 
lates, "he  shall  eo  in  peace"  (Psalm  37.  37  ;  Luke,  2.  29).  re«t — 
the  calm  rest  of  their  bodies  in  their  graves  (called  "  beds,"  2  Chroni- 
cles, 16.  14 ;  c£.  Isaiah,  14-  18  ;  because  they  "  sleep  **  in  them,  with  the 
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certainty  of  awaking  at  the  resurrection,  (i  Thessalonians,  4.  14)  is 
the  emblem  of  the  eternal  "  rest "  (Hebrews,  4.  9  ;  Revelation,  14. 13). 
each  one  walking  in  .  .  .  uprightness  —  This  clause  defines  the  char- 
acter  of  those  who  at  death  **  rest  in  their  beds,"  vi%.^  all  who  walh 
uprightly,  3.  But ...  ye  —  In  contrast  to  *'  the  righteous  "  and  their 
end,  he  announces  to  the  unbeleiving  Jews  their  doom,  sons  Of  the 
sorceress  —  f>.,  ye  that  are  addicted  to  sorcery  ;  this  was  connected 
with  the  worship  of  false  gods  (2  Kings,  21.  6).  No  insult  is  greater 
to  an  Oriental  than  a  slur  cast  on  his  mother  (i  Samuel,  20. 30  ;  Job,  3a 
8).  seed  of  the  adulterer  —  spiritual  adultery  is  meant :  idolatry  and 
apostasy  (Manhew,  16.  4).  4.  sport  VOUrselves  —  make  a  mock  (cK 
66.  5).  Are  ye  aware  of  the  glory  of  Him  whom  you  mock,  by  mocking 
His  servants  ( '*  the  righteous,*  v,  i)?  (2  Chronicles,  36. 16).  make  wide 
. . .  mouth  —  rPsalm  22.  7,  13  ;  35.  21 ;  Lamentations,  2.  16).  children 
of  transgression,  etc. —  not  merely  children  of  transgressors ^  and  a 
seed  of  false  parents^  but  of  transgression  and  falsehood  itself,  utterly 
infaithtul  to  God.  5.  Euflamlng  yourselves  —  Burning  with  lust 
towards  idols  [Gesenius]'.  or  else  (ct.  Margin)^  in  the  terebinth  groves ^ 
which  the  Hebrew  and  the  parallelism  favour  (Note,  ch.  I.  29). 
[Maurer.]  under  . . .  tree  —  (2  Kings,  17.  10).  The  tree,  as  in  the 
Assyrian  sculptures,  was  probably  made  an  idolatrous  symbol  of  the 
heavenly  hosts,  slaying  .  . .  Chlioren  —  as  a  sacrifice  to  Moloch,  etc. 
(2  Kings,  17.  31  ;  2  Chronicles,  28.  3;  33.  6).  in  .  .  .  Valleys  —  the 
valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom.  Fire  was  put  within  a  hollow  brazen 
statute,  and  the  child  was  put  in  his  heated  arms ,  kettle  drums 
(Hebrew,  toph)  were  beaten  to  drown  the  child's  cries ;  whence  the 
valley  was  called  Tophet  (2  Chronicles,  33.  6  ;  jeremiah,  7.  3)  under 
.  .  .  OliflS  —  the  gloom  of  caverns  suiting  their  dark  superstitions.  6. 
The  smooth  stones,  shaped  as  idols,  are  the  gods  chosen  by  thee  as 
thy  portion  (Psalm  16.  4,  5).  meat  Offering  —  not  a  bloody  sacrifice, 
but  one  of  meal  and  flour  mingled  with  oil.  '  Meat,"  in  Old  English, 
meant  food^  not  flesh,  as  it  now  means  (Leviticus,  14.  10).  Should  I 
receive  comfort  —  rather,  "  Shall  I  bear  these  things  with  patience?  " 

[HoRSLEY.]    7.  Upon .  * .  high  mountain  . . .  bed  —  image  from  adul* 

tery,  open  and  shameless  (Ezekiel,  23.  7) :  the  "  bed  "  answers  to  the 
idolatrous  altar,  the  scene  of  their  spiritual  unfaithfulness  to  their 
divine  husband  (Ezekiel,  16. 16,  25  ;  23.  41).  8.  '*  Remembrance,"  i>., 
memorials  of  thy  idolatry:  the  objects  which  thou  boldest  in  remem- 
brance. They  hung  up  household  tutelary  gods  "  behind  the  doors ; " 
the  very  place  where  God  had  directed  them  to  write  His  laws  "  on 
the  posts  and  gates  '  Deuteronomy,  6.  9  ;  11.  20) ;  a  curse,  too,  was 
pronounced  on  putting  up  an  image  "  in  a  secret  place  "  (Deuteronomy, 

27>  15)-    discovered  thyself — image  from  an  adulteress,    enlarged 

.  . .  bed  —  so  as  to  receive  the  more  paramours,  made  . .  .  covenant 
—  with  idols ;  in  open  violation  of  thy  "  covenant "  with  God  (Exodus, 
I9>  3  ;  23.  32).  Or,  "  hast  made  assignations  with  them  for  thyself." 
[HoRSLEY.]  thy  tod  . .  .their  bed  —  The  Jews'  sin  was  twofold; 
they  resorted  to  places  of  idolatry  ( "  their  bed  "  ),  and  they  received 
idols  into  the  temple  of  God  (*^thy  bed"),  where  —  rather,  et>er 
since  that.  [HoRSLEY.]  The  Hebrew  for  where  means  room  (Margin), 
a  place;  therefore,  translate^  "  thou  hast  provided  a  place  for  it"  (for 
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• 
*•  their  bed  *'),  viz.,  by  admitting  idolatrous  altars  in  thy  land  [Barnes]  ; 
or,  "thou  chooseth  a  (convenient)  place  for  thyself"  in  their  bed 
[Maurer]  (ch.  56.  5).  9.  the  king  —  /^  iV<?/ which  they  came  to  wor- 
ship, perfumed  with  oil,  like  harlots  (Jeremiah,  4.  30 ;  Ezekiel,  23.  16, 
40).  So  "  king  "  means  '*  idol  **  (Amos,  5. 26;  Zephaniah,  i.  5)  ;  (maleham 
meaning  **  king").  [Rosenmuller].  Ka.\htTy  the  Hnz  of  Assyria  ox 
Egypt,  and  other  foreign  princes,  on  whom  Israel  relied,  instead  of 
on  God ;  the  "  ointment  "  will  thus  refer  to  the  presents  (Hosea,  12. 
i)j  and  perhaps  the  compliances  with  foreigners  idolatries,  wheret^ 
Israel  sought  to  gain  their  favour  [LowthJ  (ch.  3a  6 ;  Ezekiel,  16. 

33;  23.  16;  Hosea,  7.  11).    send  .  .  .  messengers  far  off—  not 

merely  to  neighbouring  nations,  but  to  those  "  far  off,"  in  search  of 
new  idols,  or  else  alliances,  even  untO  hell  —  the  lowest  possible 
degradation.  la  greatness  of  .  .  .  way  —  the  length  of  thy  journey 
in  seeking  strange  gods,  or  else  foreign  aid  (Jeremiah,  2.  23,  24). 
Notwithstanding  they  derive  no  good  from  these  long  journeys  (so, 

'•  send  .  . .  far  off^^  "•  9)»  ^^°"  <^^*^  ^"^^  ^^'^  g*^^  ^P  ^ope  Q^'^nii^i  *• 
25 ;  18. 12).  hast  found . . .  life  of . . .  hand  —  for  *thou  still  findest  life 
(1.^.  vigour)  enough  in  thy  hand  "  to  make  new  idols  [Maurbr],  or  to 
seek  new  alliances  (**  hand  *'  being  then  taken  for  strength  in  general). 
grieved  —  rather,  "  therefore  thou  art  not  weak "  [\rAURERj  ;  inas- 
much as  having  *'  life  in  thy  hand,"  thou  art  still  strong  in  hope.  11. 
Israel  wished  not  to  seem  altogether  to  have  denied  God.  Therefore, 
they  "lied"  to  Him.  God  asks,  Why  dost  thou  do  so?  "Whom 
dost  thou  fear  ?  "  Certainly  not  me  :  for  thou  hast  not  remembered 
ine.  Translate,  *'  seeing  thai  thou  hast  not  remembered  me."  laid 
it  to  heart  —  rather,  "  nor  hast  me  at  heart :  hast  no  regard  for  me : 
and  that  because  I  have  been  long  silent  and  have  not  punished  thee." 
Zi/.,  **  Have  I  not  held  my  peace,  and  that  for  long  ?  and  so  thou 
fearest  me  not"  (Psalm,  50.  21;  Ecclesiastes,  8.  ii).  It  would  be 
better  openly  to  renounce  God,  than  to  "flatter  Him"  with  lies  of 
false  professions  (Psalm  78.  36).  [LuDOVicus  de  Dieu.]  However, 
ch.  51.  12,  13,  favours  English  Version  of  the  whole  verse :  God's 
**  silent "  long-suffering,  which  was  intended  to  lead  them  to  repent- 
ance, caused  them  **  not  to  fear  Him  "  (Romans,  2.  4,  5).  12.  de- 
clare —  I  will  expose  publicly  the  (hypocritical)  righteousness.  I  will 
show  openly  how  vain  thy  works,  in  having  recourse  to  idols,  or 
foreign  alliances,  shall  prove  {v,  3).  13.  When  thou  oHest  —  In  the 
time  of  thy  trouble,  companies  —  viz.  of  idols,  collected  by  thee 
from  every  quarter ;   or  else,  of  foreigners,  summoned  to  thy  aid. 

wind  .  .  .  carry .  .  .  away— (Job,  21. 18 ;  Matthew,  7.  27).  vanity 
T^SiiitTy  a  breath.    [Lowth.]     possess  .  .  .  land  .  .  .  inherit — 1>., 

the  literal  land  of  Judea  and  '  mount "  Zion :  the  believing  remnant 
of  Israel  shall  return  and  inherit  the  land.  Secondarily,  the  heavenly 
inheritance,  and  the  spiritual  Zion  (ch.  49.  8 ;  Psalm  37.  9,  11 ;  6^. 
33,  36 :  Matthew,  5.  5  ;  Hebrews,  12.  22).  "  He  that  putteth  his 
trust  in  me,"  of  whatever  extraction,  shall  succeed  to  the  spiritual 
patrimony  of  the  apostate  Jew.  [Horsley.I  14.  shall  say — the 
nominative  is,  **  He  that  trusteth  in  me  "  (z/.  13).  The  believing  rem- 
nant shall  have  every  obstacle  to  their  return  cleared  out  of  their  way, 
at  the  coming  restoration  of  Israel,  the  antitype  to  the  return  from 
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Babylon  (ch.  35.  8  ;  40.  3,  4 ;  62.  10,  11).  Cast .  .  .  UD  —  a  high  road 
before  the  returning  Jews.  stttRlblingblOCk  —  Jesus  has  been  so  to 
the  Jews,  but  will  not  be  so  then  any  longer  (i  Corinthians,  I.  23) ; 
ih^T  prejudices  shall  then  be  taken  out  of  the  way.  15.  The  pride 
aud  self-righteousness  of  the  Jews  were  the  stumblingblock  in  the 
way  of  their  acknowledging  Christ.  The  contrition  of  Israel  in  the 
last  days  shall  be  attended  with  God*s  interposition  in  their  behalf. 
So  their  self-humiliation,  in  ch.  66.  2,  5,  10,  etc.,  precedes  their  final 
prosperity  (Zechariah,  12.  6,  10-14) ;  there  will,  probably,  be  a  pre- 
vious period  of  unbelief  even  after  their  return  (Zechariah,  12.  8,  9). 
16.  For  —  Referring  to  the  promise  in  v.  14,  15,  of  restoring  Israel 
when  "  contrite  "  (Genesis,  6.  3  ;  8.  21  ;  Psalm  78.  38,  39 ;  85.  5  ;  103. 
9,  13,  14  ;  Micah,  7.  18).  God  "  will  not  contend  for  ever  "  with  His 
people^  for  their  human  spirit  would  thereby  be  utterly  crushed, 
whereas  God's  object  is  to  chasten,  not  to  destroy  them  (Lamenta- 
tions, 3.  33,  34 ;  Micah,  7.  8,  ^9).  With  the  ungodly  He  is  "  angry 
every  day''  (Psahn  7.  1 1  ;  Revelation,  14.  1 1).  spirit  . . .  before  Rie 
—  »>.,  the  human  spirit  which  went  forth  from  me  (Numbers,  l6,  22), 
answering  to  **  whicn  I  have  made  "  in  the  parallel  clause.  17.  COVOt- 
OUSneSS  —  akin  to  idolatry;  and,  like  it,  having  drawn  off  Israel's 
heart  from  God  (ch.  2.  7  ;  56.  11 ;  58.  3  ;  Jeremiah,  6.  13 ;  Colossians, 

3.5).     hid  me  — (ch.  8.  17;  45.  15)-    went  on  forwardiy  — the 

result  of  God's  hiding  His  face  (Psalm  81.  12 ;  Romans,  i.  24-26). 
Rather,  **  I  have  seen  his  ways  (in  sin),  ^^/ will  I  heal  him,"  «.^.,  restore 
Israel  spiritually  and  temporally  (Jeremiah,  33.  6  ;  3.  22  ;  Hosea,  14. 
4,  5).  [HoRSLEY.]  However,  tne  phrase,  "his  mourners,"  favours 
English  Version  :  "  his  ways "  will  thus  be  his  way  of  repentance ; 
and  God's  pardon  on  "  seeing"  them  answers  to  the  like  promise  (ch. 
61.  2,  3  ;  Jeremiah,  31.  18,  20).  19.  fruit  Of  .  .  .  Ilpo — 1>.,  thanks- 
givings which  flow  from  the  lips.  I  make  men  to  return  thanks  to 
me  (Hosea,  14.  2  ;  Hebrews,  13. 15).  peaoe,  peace  — ""^ perfect  peace  " 
(see  Margin^  cIl  26.  3  ;  John,  14.  27).  Primarily,  the  cessation  of  the 
troubles  now  afflicting  the  Jews^  as  formerly,  under  the  Babylonian 
exile.  More  generally,  the  peace  which  the  gospel  proclaims  both  to 
Israel  "  that  is  near,"  and  to  the  Gentiles  who  are  "far  off"  (Acts,  3. 
39;  Ephesians,  2.  17).  20.  when  it  cannot  rest — rather,  'for  it 
can  have  no  rest "  Qob,  15.  20,  etc.;  Proverbs,  4.  16,  17).  English 
Version  presents  the  sea  as  occcLsumaUy  agitated  ;  but  the  Hebrew  ex- 
presses tnat  it  can  never  be  at  rest.  21.  ^h.  48.  22  ;  2  Kings,  9.  22). 
my  God  —  The  prophet,  having  God  as  his  God.  speaks  in  me  person 
of  Israel,  prophetically  regarded  as  having  now  appropriated  God  and 
His  "Peace"  (ch.  iz.  1-3),  warning  the  impenitent  mat,  whilst  they 
continue  so,  they  can  have  no  peace. 


CHAPTER  LVIIL 

Ver.  1-14.  Reproof  of  the  Jews  for  their  Dependence  on 
MERE  Outward  Forms  of  Worship,  i.  aloud  —  Hebrew,  with 
the  throat,  f>.,  with  full  voice  not,  merely  from  the  lips  (i  Samuel,  I. 
13).    Speak  loud  enough  to  arrest  attention,    my  people— the  Jews 
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in  Isaiah's  time,  and  again  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  more  zealous  for 
external  than  for  inward  holiness.  Rosenmuller  thinks  the  refer- 
ence to  be  to  the  Jews  in  captivity,  practising  their  rights  to  gain 
God's  favour  and  a  release ;  and  that  nence  sacrifices  are  not  men- 
tioned, but  only  fasting  and  Sabbath  observance^  which  they  could  \ 
keep,  though  far  away  from  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  The  same  also 
applies  to  their  present  dispersion,  in  which  they  cannot  offer  sacrifices ^ 
but  can  only  show  their  zeal  in  fastings,  etc.  Cf.  as  to  our  Lord's 
time,  Matthew,  6.  i6  ;  23.  ;  Luke,  18. 12).  2.  Put  the  stop  at "  ways ; " 
and  connect  "  as  a  nation  that,"  etc.,  with  what  follows  :  "As  a  nation 
that  did  righteousness,"  thus  answering  to,  "  they  ask  of  me  just  judg- 
ments^ (/.£.,  as  a  matter  of  justice  due  to  them,  salvation  to  them- 
selves, and  destruction  to  their  enemies)  ;  and  "forsook  not  the  ordin- 
ance of  their  God,"  answers  to,  "  they  desire  the  drawing  near  of 
God  "  (that  God  would  draw  near  to  exercise  those  "just  judgments  " 
in  behalf  of  them  and  against  their  enemies).  [Maurer.]  So 
Jerome,  "  In  the  confidence,  as  it  were,  of  a  good  conscience,  they 
demand  a  just  judgment,  in  the  language  of  the  saints :  Jmdge  me,  O 
Lord,  for  I  have  walked  in  mine  integrity."  So  in  Maiachi,  2.  17, 
they  effect  to  be  scandalbed  at  the  impunity  of  the  wicked,  and  im- 
pugn God's  justice,  [Horsley.]  Thus,  "  seek  me  daily,  and  desire 
{English  Version  not  so  well,  "  delight ")  to  know  my  ways,"  refers 
to  their  requiring  to  know  why  God  delayed  so  long  in  helping 
them.  English  Version  gives  a  good,  though  different  sense, 
vii.,  dispelUng  the  delusions  that  God  would  be  satisfied  with 
outward  observances,  whilst  the  spirit  of  the  law  was  violated 
and  the  heart  unchanged  {v,  3-14 ;  Ezekiel,  33.  31,  32 ;  cf.  John, 
18.  28),  scrupulously  side  by  side  with  murder.  The  prophets 
were  the  commentators  on  the  law,  as  their  Ma^na  Charta,  in  its  in- 
ward spirit  and  not  the  mere  letter.  3.  ¥fh6r^ore  —  The  words  of 
the  Jews  :  "  Why  is  it  that,  when  we  fast,  thou  dost  not  notice  it  " 
(by  delivering  us)  ?  They  think  to  lay  God  under  obligation  by  their 
lasting  (Psalm  73.  13  ;  Malachi,  3.  14).  afflicted  80Ul  —  (Leviticus, 
16.  29).  Behold — God's  reply.  •  pleasure  —  in  antithesis  to  their 
boast  of  having  **  afflicted  their  soul  :**  it  was  only  in  outward  show 
that  they  really  enjoyed  themselves.  Gesenius  not  so  well  translates, 
*' business."  exact  .  .  .  labors  —  rather,  ^*  oppressive  labours." 
[Maurer.]  Horsley,  with  Vulgate,  translates,  "Exact  the  whole 
«pbn  your  debtors/*  those  who  owe  vou  labour  (Nehemiah,  5.  1-5,  8- 
10,  etc).  4.  ye  shall  not  fast —  rather,  "  ^e  do  not  fast  at  this  time, 
so  as  to  make  your  voice  to  be  heard  on  high,"  t>.,'  in  heaven  ;  your 
aim  in  fasting  is  strife,  not  to  gain  the  earof  God  [MAtJRSRl  (i  Kings, 
21.  9,  12,  13).  In  English  Version  the  sense  is.  If  you  wish  accept- 
ance with  God,  ye  must  not  fast  as  ye  now  do,  to  make  your  voice  heard 
high  in  strife.  5.  fJMr  a  man  to  afflict  his  soul  —  The  pain  felt  by 
abstinence  is  not  the  end  to  be  sought,  as  if  it  were  meritorious  ;  it  is 
of  value  only  so  far  as  it  leads  us  to.  amend  our  ways  (v.  6,  7).  how . . . 
head . . .  sackcloth  —  to  affect  the  outward  tokens,  so  as  to  "  appear  to 
men  to  fast"  (Matthew,  6.  17,  i8  ;  i  Kings,  21.  27  ;  Esther,  4.  3).  6. 
loose  . . .  bands  of  wickedness  —  i.e.,  to  discover  every  tie  wherewith 
one  has  unjustly  bound  his  fellow-men  (Leviticus,  25. 49,  etc.).    Servi- 
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tude,  a  fraudulent  contract,  etc.  undO . . .  heaVY  burdens  — Hebrew,  loose 
the  bands  of  the  yoke,  oppressed  —  lit,,  the  broken.  The  expression,  to 
let  go  free,  implies  that  those  *'  broken'*  with  the  yoke  oi  slavery  are 
meant  (Nehemiah,  5.  10-12;  Jeremiah,  34.  9-1 1,  14,  16).  Jrerome 
interprets  it,  broken   with  poverty:  bankrupt.     7.    deal — distribute 

(Job,  31. 16-21),    oast  out — T^HtAT,  reduced,    [HoRSLEY.]  naked .. . 

cover  him  —  (Matthew,  25.  36).  flesh  —  kindred  (Genesis,  29.  14). 
Also  brethren  in  common  descent  from'  Adam,  and  brethren  in  Jesus 
Christ  (James,  2.  15).  "  Hide . . .  thyself,"  means  to  be  strange  towards 
them  and  not  to  relieve  them  in  their  poverty.  (Matthew,  15.  5).  8. 
light — emblems  of  prosperity  (i/.  10  ;  Job,  1 1.  17).  health — lit,,  a 
long  bandage,  applied  by  surgeons  to  heal  a  wound  (cf  ch.  i.  6).  Hence 
restoration  from  all  past  calamities,  go  before  thee  —  Thy  conformity 
to  the  divine  covenant  acts  as  a  leader,  conducting  thee  to  peace  and 
prosperity,  glory]. . .  rereward  —  like  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire,  the 
sjrmbol  of  God's  "  glory,"  which  went  behind  Israel,  separating  them 
from  their  Egyptian  pursuers  (ch.  52.  12  ;  Exodus,  14.  19,  20).  9. 
then  .  .  .  call . .  .  answer  —  When  sin  b  renounced  (ch.  65.  24). 
When  the  Lord's  call  is  not  hearkened  to,  He  will  not  hear  our  "  call** 
(Psalm  66.  18  :  Proverbs,  I.  24,  28  ;  15.  29  ;  28.  9).  putting  forth  Of 
linger —  the  finger  of  scorn  pointed  at  simple-minded  godly  men. 
The  middle  finger  was  so  used  by  the  Romans.  Speaking  vanity  — 
every  injurious  speech.  [LowTH.]  10.  draw  OUt  thy  SOUl  —  "  im- 
part  of  thine  own  subsistence,"  or"  sustenance."  [Horsley.]  "  Soul " 
IS  fig .  for  "  that  wherewith  thou  sustainest  thy  soul,"  or  **  life."  light 
...  In  OlsSCUrity  —  calamities  shall  be  suddenly  succeeded  by  pros- 
perity (Psalm  112.  4).    II.  satisfy  ...  In  drought  —  (ch.  41.  17, 18). 

Lit.,  drought,  i,e.,  parched  places.  [Maurer.]  make  fat  —  rather, 
strengthen,  [NoYES.]  "  Give  the  free  use  of  thy  bones  "  Qerome]  ; 
or,  of  thy  strength,  [HoRSLEY.]  watered  garden  —  an  Oriental 
picture  of  happiness,  fall  not —  Hebrew,  "deceive  not :"  as  streams 
that  disappoint  the  carvan  which  had  expected  to  find  water,  as 
formerly,  but  find  it  dried  up  Qob,  6. 15-17).  12.  they.  . .  Of  thee  — 
thy  people,  the  Israelities.  old  WttSte  places  —  the  old  ruins  of 
Jerusalem  (ch.  61.  4  ;  Ezekiel,  36.  33-36).  foundations  Of  many 
generations  —  i,e,,  the  buildings  which  had  lain  in  ruins,  even  to 
their  foundations,  for  many  ages  :  called  in  the  parallel  passage  (ch. 
61.  4),  "  the  former  desolations  ;"  and. in  the  preceding  clause  here, 
"the  old  waste  places."  The  literal  and  spintual  restoration  of 
Israel  is  meant,  which  shall  produce  like  blessed  results  on  the  Gen- 
tile world  (Amos,  9.  II,  12  ;  Acts,  15.  16,  17).  be  called  —  appro- 
priately :  the  name  truly  designating  what  thou  shalt  do.  preach  — 
the  calamity  wherewith  God  visited  Israel  for  their  sin  (ch.  30.  26 ;  I 
Chronicles,  15.  13).  paths  tO  dwell  In  — not  that  the  paths  were  to 
be  dwelt  in,  but  the  paths  lecuHng  to  their  dwellings  were  to  be  re- 
stored ;  "  paths,  so  as  to  dwell  in  the  land,"  [Maurer.]  13.  (Ch. 
56.  2  ;  Nehemiah,  13.  15-22).  The  Sabbath,  even  under  the  new 
dispensation,  was  to  be  obligatory  (ch.  66.  23).  foot  —  the  instru- 
ment of  motion  (ch.  Proverbs,  4.  27)  ;  men  are  not  to  travel  for  mere 
pleasure  on  the  Sabbath  (Acts,  1. 12).  The  Jews  were  forbidden  to 
travel  on  it  farther  than  the  tabernacle  or  temple.     If  thou  keep  thy 
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foot  from  going  on  thy  own  wa3rs  and  *'  doing  Ihy  pleasure,"  etc. 
(Exodus,  20.  10,  11).  my  holy  day  —  God  claims  it  as  His  day  ;  to 
take  it  for  our  pleasure  is  to  rob  Him  of  His  own.  This  is  the  very 
way  in  which  the  Sabbath  is  mostly  broken ;  it  is  made  a  day  of 
carnal  pleasure  instead  of  spiritual  "  delight."  holy  of  the  Lord  — 
not  the  predicate,  but  the  "  subject  ;"  if  thou  call  the  holy 
(day)  of  the  Lord  honoarable;"  if  thou  treat  it  as  a  day  to  be 
honoured.  hiB  —  or  else,  iV,  the  Sabbath,  not  doing . . .  OWn  way  — 
answering  to,  "turn  away  thy  foot  from  the  Sabbath,  nor  finding . . . 
pleasure  —  answering  to,  "  doing  thy  pleasure."  "  To  keep  the  Sab- 
bath in  an  idle  manner  is  the  sabbath  of  oxen  and  asses  ;  to  pass  it  in 
a  jovial  manner  is  the  sabbath  of  the  golden  calf,  when  the  people  sat 
down  to  eat  and  drink,  and  rose  again  to  play ;  to  keep  it  in  surfeiting 
and  wantonness  is  the  sabbath  of  Satan,  the  devil's  holiday."  [Bishop 
Andrews.]  norspeaklna. . .  ivords  —  answering  to,  **<r^i// Sabbath 
a  delight .  . .  honourable.  Man's  "  cwn  words  "  would  "  call "  it  a 
*'  weariness  ;"  it  is  the  spiritual  nature  given  from  above  which  **  calls 
it  a  delight "  [Amos,  8.  5  ;  Malachi,  i.  13).  14.  delight . . .  in  . . .  Lord 
—  God  rewards  in  kind,  as  He  punishes  in  kind.  As  we  "  delight " 
in  keeping  God's  "  Sabbath,"  so  God  will  give  us  "delight  "  in  Him- 
self) Genesis,  15. 1  ;  Job,  22. 21,  26 ;  Psalm,  37.  4).  rldo  upon . . .  high 
places  —  I  will  make  thee  supreme  lard  of  the  land  ;  the  phrase  is 
taken  from  a  conqueror  riding  in  his  chariot,  and  occupying  the  hilb 
and  fastnesses  of  a  country  [Vitringa]  (Deuteronomy,  32.  13  * 
Micah,  I.  3 ;  Habakuk,  3.  19).  Judea  was  a  land  of  hills:  the  idea 
thus  is,  "  I  will  restore  thee  to  thine  own  land."  [Calvin.]  The 
parallel  words,  "  heritage  of  yacob**  confirm  this  (Genesis,  27.  28,  29  ; 
28.  13-15).  mouth  of .  .  .  Lord  . .  .  spoken  it  —  A  formula  to  assure 
men  of  the  fulfilment  of  any  solemn  promise  which  God  has  made  (ch. 

40.5). 


CHAPTER   LIX. 
Ver.  i-21.  The  People's  Sin  the  Cause  of  Judgments  :  they 

AT  last  own  it  themselves  :  THE  REDEEMER'S  FUTURE  INTERPOS- 
ITION IN  THEIR  Extremity.  The  reason  why  Jehovah  does  not  de- 
liver His  people,  notwithstanding  their  religious  services  (ch.  58.  3), 
bnot  want  of  power  on  His  part,  but  because  of  their  sins  (z/.  1-8)  ;  v. 
9-15  contain  their  confession ;  v,  16-21,  the  consequent  promise  of  the 

Messiah.    I.  hand  .  .  .  Shortened  —  (A^<c7/if,  ch.  50.  2).  ear  heavy— 

(ch.  6.  10).      2.  hid  —  Hebrew,  caused  Him  to  hide  (Lamentations  3. 

44).     3.  (Ch.  1. 15;  Romans,  3. 13-15)-    hands  .  .  .  fingers  — not 

merelythe  **  hands  "  perpetrate  deeds  of  grosser  enormity  ("  blood"), 
but  the"  fingers  '*  commit  more  minute  acts  of  "  iniquity."  iips  .  .  . 
tongue —  The  lips  "  speak  "  openly  "  lies."  the  tongue  "  mutters  " 
malicious  insinuations  ('*  perverseness :"  perverse  misrepresentation  of 
others)  (Jeremiah,  6.  28  ;  9.  4).  4.  Rather,  "  No  one  calUth  an  adver- 
sary into  court  with  justice  "  i.e..  None  bringeth  a  just  suit :  **  No  one 

pleadcth  with  truth."  they  trust . . .  Iniquity  — (So  Job,  15.  35  ; 
rsahn  7.  14).    5,  OOOkatrlOO  —  Probably  the  basilisk  serpent,  ceras- 
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tes.     Instead  of  crushing  evil  in  the  egg,  they  foster  it   Spider's  WSb 

—  This  refers  not  to  the  spider's  web  being  made  to  entraps  but  to  its 
thinnessy,  as  contrasted  with  substantial  "  garments/'  as  z/.  6  shows. 
Their  works  are  vain  and  transitory  Qob,  8.  14;  Proverbs,  1 1.  18). 
eateth  .  .  .  their  eggs  —  he  who  partakes  in  their  plans ^  or  has  any^ 
thing  to  do  with  them,  finds 'them  pestiferous,     that  whioh  Is  Crushed 

—  The  eggy  when  it  is  brokenl  breaketh  out  as  a  viper  ;  their  plans, 
however  specious  in  their  undeveloped  form  like  the  egg,  when  aevel- 
oped,  are  found  pernicious.  Though  the  viper  is  viviparous  (from 
which  *'  vi-per "  is  derived),  yet  during  gestation,  the  young  are  in- 
cluded in  eggs  which  break  at  the  birth  [Bochart]  ;  however,  meta- 
phors often  combine  things  without  representing  everything  to  the  life. 
6.  not  .  .  .  QarneRtS  —  like  the  "  fig  leaves''  wherewith  Adam  and 
Eve  vainly  tned  to  cover  their  shame,  as  contrasted  with  "  the  coats 
of  skins  "  which  the  Lord  God  made  to  clothe  them  with  (ch.  64.  6 ; 
Romans,  13.  14  ;  Galatians,  3.  27 ;  Philippians,  3.  9).  The  artificial, 
self-deceiving  sophisms  of  human  philosophy  (i  Timothy,  6. 5  ;  2  Tim- 
othy,  2.  16,  23).  7.  feet — a//  their  members  are  active  in  evil;  in 
V.  3,  the  "  hands,  fingers,  lips,  and  tongue,"  are  specified,  run  .  .  • 
haste  —  (Romans,  3.  15).  Contrast  David's  "running  and  hastuig'* 
in  the  ways  of  God  (Psalm  119. 32,  60).    thoughts  —  not  merely  their 

^acts^  but  their  whole  thoughts,   6.  peace  —  whether  in  relation  to  God, 
to  their  own  conscience,  or  to  their  fellow-men  (ch.  57,  20,  21).    Judg- 
ment—  justice,     croolced  —  the  opposite  of  "straightforward"  (Pro- 
verbs, 2. 15  ;  28.  18).    9.  Judgment  jar  — retribution  in  kind,  because 
they  had  shown  "  no  judgment  in  their  goings  "  («/.  8).    "  The  vindicar 
tion  of  our  just  rights  by  God  is  withheld  by  Him  from  us."     US — In 
v.  8  and  previous  verses,  it  was  "  they,"  the  third  person  :  here, "  us 
.  .  .  we,"  the  first  person.    The  nation  here  speaks :  God  thus  mak- 
ing them  out  of  their  own  mouth  condemn  themselves  ;  just  as  He^ 
by  his  prophet  had  condemned  them  before.     Isaiah  includes  himself 
with  his  people,  and  speaks  in  their  name.    Justice — Cod's  justice 
bringing  salvation  (ch.  46.  13).     iight  —  the  dawn  of  returning  pros- 
perity,   obscurity  —  adversity  (Jeremiah,  8.15).     10.  gropo  —  fulfil- 
ling Moses'  threat  (Deuteronomy,  28.  29).    stumble  at  noon  .  .  .  as 
.  .  .  night  —  There  is  no  relaxation  of  our  evils  ;  at  the  time  when 
we  might  look  for  the  noon  of  relief,  there  is  still  the  night  of  our  cal- 
amity,    in  desolate  places  —  rather,  to  suit  the  parallel  words,  "  at 
noon-day,"  in  fertile  (lit.,  fat ;  Genesis,  27.   28)  fields  [GeseniusI 
(where  all  is  promising)  we  are  like  the  dead  (who  have  no  hope  left 
them) ;  or,  wnere  others  are  prosperous,  we  wander  about  as  dead 
men.    True  of  all  unbelievers  (ch.  26.  10;  Luke,  15.  17).     11.  roar 

—  moan  plaintively,  like  a  hungry  bear  which  growls  for  food,    doves 

—  (ch.  38. 14 .  Ezekiel,  7.  16).    salvation  —  retribution  in  kind :  be- 
^  cause  not  salvation,  but  "  destruction  "  was  "  in  their  paths  "  {v,  7). 

12.  (Daniel,  9.  5,  etc),  thee  . . .  US  —  antithesis,  with  US  — 1>.,  we 
are  conscious  of  them  {Matgin^  Job,  12.  3  ;  15.  9).  know  —  acknow- 
ledge they  are  our  iniquities.  13.  Thfi  particulars  of  the  sins  gener- 
a//K  confessed  in  the  preceding  verse  (ch.  48.  8  ;  Jeremiah,  2.  19,  20). 
The  act.  the  word,  and  the  thought  of  apostasy,  are  all  here  marked : 
transgression  and  departing,  etc  ;  lying  {cL  v,  4),  and  speaking,  etc. ; 
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£oncHving  and  ^Vitstaigfrom  the  heart.  14.  Justice  and  righteousnesa 
axe  put  away  from  our  legal  pourts.  in  the  ttreet — in  the  forum,  the 
pku^  of  judicature,  usually  at  the  gate  of  the  city  (Zechariah,  8.  it\ 
eaiBOt  enter  —  is  shut  out  from  the  forum,  or  courts  of  justice.     15. 

Auieth  —  is  not  to  be  found,    he  that  departeth  . . .  prey  ~  He  that 

will  not  fall  in  with  the  prevailing  iniquity  exposes  himself  as  a  prey 
to  the  wicked  (Psalm  10.  8,  9).  Lord  saw  it  —  The  iniquity  of  Israel, 
so  desperate  as  to  require  nothing  short  of  Jehovah's  interposition  to 
mend  it,  typifies  the  same  necessity  for  a  divine  Mediator  existing  in 
the  deep  corruption  of  man ;  Israel,  the  model  nation,  was  chosen  to 
iUnstrate  this  awful  fact  16.  HO  Ban  —  vm.,  to  atone  by  his  right- 
eousness for  the  unrighteousness  of  the  people.  "  Man  "  is  emphatic, 
as  in  I  Kings,  2.  3  ;  no  representative  man  able  to  retrieve  the  cause 
of  fiallen  men  (ch.  41.  28  ;  63.  5,  6  ;  Jeremiah,  5.  I  ;  Ezekiel,  22.  30). 
no  iateroesoor  —  no  one  to  interpose,  "to  help  . . .  uphold"  (ch.  63. 
5).  His  ana  — (ch.40.  10;  51.  5).  Not  man's  ^sm^  but  His  alone 
(Psalm  98.  i;  44.  3).  biS  flghteomnOSO  —  the  **arm"  of  Messiah. 
He  won  the  victory  for  us,  not  by  mere  might  as  God^  but  by  His  in- 
vincible righteousness^  as  man  having  "  the  Spirit  without  measure  " 
(ch.  II.  5  ;  42.  6,  21 ;  51.  8  ;  53.  II  ;  I  John,  2.  i).  17.  Messiah  is 
represented  as  a  warrior  armed  at  all  points,  going  forth  to  vindicate 
His  people.  Owing  to  the  unity  of  Christ  and  His  people,  their  ar- 
mour is  like  His,  except  that  they  have  no  "  garments  of  vengeance  " 
(which  is  God's  prerogative,  Romans,  12.  19^,  or  "  cloak  of  Meat"  (in 
the  sense  ci  judicial  fury  punishing  the  wicked  ;  this  zeal  belongs 
properly  to  God,  2  Kings,  10.  16 ;  Romans,  10.  2  ;  Philippians,  3.  6  ; 
**  zeal."  in  the  sense  of  anxiety  for  the  Lord's  honour  they  have,  Num- 
bers, 25.  II,  13;  Psalm  69.  9 ;  2  Corinthians,  7.  11  ;  9.  2);  and  for 
"  salvation  "  wUch  is  of  God  alone  (Psalm  3.  8),  they  have  as  their 
iflmet  **  the  hof^  of  salvation  "  (i  Thessalonians,  5.  8).  The  "  helmet 
of  salvation  "  is  attributed  to  them  (Ephesians,  6. 14, 17)  in  a  second- 
ary sense,  «/»'«.,  derived  from  Him,  and  as  yet  only  in  hope,  not  frui- 
tion (Romans,  8.  24).  The  second  coming  here,  as  often,  is  included 
m  this  representation  of  Messiah.  His  "zeal"  (John,  2.  15-17)  at 
His  first  coming  was  but  a  type  of  His  zeal  and  vengeance  against  the 
foes  of  God  at  His  second  coming  (2  Thessalonians,  i.  8-10  ;  Revela- 
tion, 19.  11-21).  18.  deeds  —  Hebrew,  "recompenses;"  "according 
as  their  deeds  demand*'  [Maurer.]  This  verse  predicts  the  judg- 
ments at  the  Lord's  second  coming,  which  shall  precede  the  final  re- 
demption of  His  people  (ch.  66.  13,  15,  16).  islands  —  {Note,  ch.  41. 
l).  Distant  countries.  19.  (Ch.  45.  6  ;  Malachi,  I.  ii).  The  result 
af  God's  judgments  (ch.  26.  o  ;  66.  18-20).  like  a  flOOd  —  (Jeremiah, 
46.  7,  8  :  Revelation,  12.  15).  lift  Up  a  Standard —•  rather,  from  a 
different  Hebrew  root,  shcUljbut  him  to  flight,  drive  him  away,  [Mau- 
RER.]  LowTH,  giving  a  different  sense  to  the  Hebrew  for  "  enemy  " 
from  that  in  v,  i§,  and  a  forced  meaning  to  the  Hebrew  for  "  Spirit  of 
the  Lord,"  trctnslates,  "  When  He  shall  come  as  a  river  straitened  in 
its  course,  which  a  mighty  wind  drives  along."  20.  tO  Zlon  —  Ro- 
mans, II.  26,  quotes  it,  "  out  of  Zion,"  Thus  S.  Paul,  by  inspiration, 
supplements  the  sense  from  Psalm  14.  7  :  He  was,  and  is  to  come  to 
Zton,  first  with  redemption,  being  sprung  as  man  out  of  Zion.     LXX. 
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translate^  **/or  the  sake  of  Zion."  Paul  applies  this  Terse  to  the  com- 
ing restoration  of  Israel  spiritually,  them. that  tlim  frOHl  —  (Romans, 
II.  26),  "shall  turn  away  ungodliness  from  Jacob  ;"  so  LXX.,  Paul 
herein  gives  the  full  sense  under  inspiration.  They  turn  from  trans- 
gression, because  He  first  turns  them  from  it,  and  it  from  them  (Psalm 

130.  4:  Lamentations,  5. 21).    21.  covenant  With  them  .  .  .  thee— 

The  covenant  is  with  Christy  and  with  them  only  as  united  to  Him 
^Hebrews,  2.  13).  Jehovah  addresses  Messiah  the  representative  and 
ideal  Israel.  The  literal  and  spiritual  Israel  are  His  seed,  to  whom 
the  promise  is  to  be  fulfilled  (Psalm  22.  30).  Spirit  .  .  .  not  depart 
.  .  .  forever  —  Jeremiah,  31  37;  Matthew,  28-20). 


CHAPTER    LX. 

Ver.  1-22.  Israelis  Glory  after  her  Affliction.  An  ode  of 
congratulation  to  Zion  on  her  restoration  at  the  Lord's  second  ad- 
vent, to  her  true  position  as  the  mother  Church  from  which  the  gospel 
is  to  be  diffused  to  the  whole  Gentile  world  ;  the  first  promulgation 
of  the  gospel  among  the  Gentiles,  bennning  at  yerusalem^  is  an 
earnest  of  this.  The  language  is  too  glorious  to  apply  to  any  thing 
that  as  yet  has  happened,  i.  Arise  —  from  the  dust  m  which  thou 
hast  been  sitting  as  a  mourning  female  captive  (ch.  3.  26  ;  52.  i,  2). 
shine  —  impart  to  others  the  spiritual  light  now  given  thee  {v.  3). 
Margin  and  Gesenius  translate^  "  Be  enlightened  ;'*  be  resplendent 
with  prosperity ;  imperative  for  the  future  indicative,  "  Thou  shalt 
be  enlightened  "  (ch.  58.  8,  10 ;  Ephesians,  5.  8,  14).  glory  Of  the 
Lord  —  not  merely  the  Shechinah,  or  cloud  of  glory»  such  as  rested 
above  the  ark  in  the  old  dispensation,  but  the  glory  of  the  Lord  ig 
person  Qeremiah,  3.  16,  17).  is  risen  —  as  the  sun  (Malachi,  4.  2  ; 
Luke,  I.  78,  Margin),  2.  darkness . . .  earth  —  the  rest  of  the 
earth :  in  contrast  with  "  light , .  .  upon  thee  "  (v.  l).  The  earth  will 
be  afterwards  enlightened  through  Israel  (ch.  9.  2).  be  seen  — 
conspicuffush:  so  the  Hebrew,  3.  (Ch.  2.  3  ;  ii.  10  ;  43.  6  ;  49.  22 ; 
66.  12).  kings  ^(ch.  49.  7,  23  ;  52.  15).  thy  rising  —  rather,  thy 
snn-rising,  i.e.t  to  the  brightness  that  riseth  upon  thee.  4.  lift  ip  .  .  . 
eyes  —  Jerusalem  is  addressed  as  a  female  with  eyes  cast  down  from 
grief,  all  they  ...  they  —  The  Gentile  people  come  together  to 
bring  back  the  dispersed  Hebrews,  restore  their  city,  and  worship 
Jehovah  with  offerings,  nursed  at  thy  Side  —  rather  carried^  etc.  It  is 
the  custom  in  the  East  to  carry  the  children  astride  on  the  hip,  with 
the  arms  around  the  body  (ch.  66.  12).  see  —  {y,  4),  z/tV,  the  bringing 
back   of  thy  sons,     flow  together — rather,   "overflow   with  joy  * 

iLowTH]  ;  or,  from  a  different  Hebrew  root,  "  be  bright  with  joy " 
Gesenius]  (Job,  3.  4).  ftar  —  rather,  beat  with  the  agitation  of 
solemn  joy  at  the  mar^'ellous  sight  [Horsley]  (Jeremiah,  33.  9).  be 
enlarged — swell  yriih.  delight.  Grief,  on  the  contrary,  contracts  the 
heart,  abundance  of .  . .  sea  —  the  wealth  of  the  lands  beyond  the 
sea^  as  in  Solomon's  time,  the  type  of  the  coming  reign  of  the  Prince 
of  peace,    converted  —  rather,  be  turned^  instead  of  being  turned  to 
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purposes  of  ^n  and  idolatnr.  fOfOes  —  rather,  riches,  6.  Cameis  — 
laden  with  merchandise  :  the  camel  is  *'  the  ship  of  the  desert "  (of. 
ch.  3a  6).  cover  thee — so  many  of  them  shall  there  be.  drome- 
dariee  —  they  have  one  bunch  on  the  back,  whereas  the  camel  has 
two :  distinguished  for  swiftness  (Jeremiah,  2.  23).  Midian  —  East 
of  the  Elanitic  branch  of  the  Red  sea,  and  stretching  northward  along 
mount  Seir.  Associated  with  the  Ishmaelites  in  traffic  (Genesis,  37. 
25,  28).  Ephah  — part  of  Midian,  East  of  the  Dead  sea.  It  abounded 
in  camels  (Judges,  6.  5).  Sheba  —  In  Arabia  Felix,  famed  for  frank- 
incense and  gold  (Psalm  72.  15  ;  Jeremiah,  6.  20),  which  they  traded 
in  (ch.  45.  14;  Job,  6.  19;  Ezekiel,  27.  22).  Kedar — (ch.  21.  16; 
Song  of  Solomon,  I.  5),  in  the  South  of  Arabia  Deserta,  or  North  of 
Arabia  Petraea ;  they  traded  in  flocks  (Ezekiel,  27.  21).  Nebaloth  — 
son  of  Ishmael,  as  was  Kedar.  Father  of  the  Nabatheans  in  Arabia 
Petraea.  minister  — by  coming  up  as  an  acceptable  sacrifice.  COne 
■p  wKh  acceptance  — f./.,  acceptably.  The  rams  offering  themselves 
voluntarily  (Psalm  68.  30  ;  Romans,  12.  I ;  Peter,  2.  5),  without  wait- 
ing for  any  other  priest,  answer  to  believers  strong  in  faith  and  lamb> 
like  meekness  ;  and  the  white-fleece  robe  of  sancAty.  [Vitringa.] 
hence  of  my  glcrY—  the  temple  (Ezekiel,  41. ;  Haggai,  2.  7 ,9  ;  Mala- 
chi,  3.  i).  8.  The  prophet,  seeing  in  vision,  new  hosts  approachinr 
like  a  cloud  of  doves,  asks  who  they  are.  9.  {Note^  cti.  42.  4). 
Tarshich  flrtt  —  The  ships  of  Tartessus  {Note,  ch.  2.  16  ;  23.  i,  i.<f., 
vessels  that  trade  to  the  most  distant  regions)  will  be  among  the  fort- 
most  to  bring  back  the  scattered  Israelites  (ch.  66.  20).  their  Silver 
—  The  nations  among  whom  the  Jews  have  been  scattered  shall  help 
them  with  their  money  in  returning  (v.  5-7,  11,  16),  as  was  the  case 
at  the  return  from  Babylon  (Ezra,  i.  4 ;  cf.  Psalm  68. 30,  81).  nntc  the 
name  .  .  .  tC  the  Hcly  One  —  rather,  becatue  of  the  name — because  of 
the  Holy  One  (cf.  ch.  55.  5).  [Lowth.]  la  kings  .  .  .  minister 
nntc  thee  —(v.  7  above,  nou;  ch.  49.  23).    In  my  wrath  I  smote 

thee  —  (ch.  54.  7,  8;  57.  17).  II.  (Revelation,  21.  25).  The  gates 
are  ever  open  to  receive  new  offerings  and  converts  (ch.  26. 2  ;  Acts,  14. 
37  ;  Revelation,  3.  8).  In  time  of  peace  the  gates  of  a  city  are  open  : 
so,  under  the  Prince  of  peace,  there  shall  be  no  need  of  barring  gates 
against  invaders.  forcCS  —  riches,  be  brougllt  —  as  willing  cap- 
tives to  the  truth ;  or,  if  not  willingly,  be  brought  by  judgments  to 
submit  to  Israel  {v,  12,  14).  Gesenius  explains  it, "  may  come  escorted 
by  a  retinue y  12.  For  —  The  reason  which  will  lead  Gentile  kings 
and  people  to  submit  themselves  ;  fear  of  the  God  in  Israel  (Zecha- 
riah,  14.  17).  13.  giorv — i-e.,  the  trees  which  adorned  Lebanon  ; 
emblem  of  men  eminent  m  natural  gifts,  devoting  all  that  is  in  them 
to  the  God  of  Israel  (Hosea,  14.  5,  6).  fir .  .  .  pine .  .  .  bOX  — 
rather,  "  the  cypress  .  .  .  ilex  .  .  .  cedar."  place  of  ffly  sanctuary  — - 
Jerusalem  (Jeremiah,  3.  17).  place  Of  my  feet  —  no  longer  the  ark 
(Jeremiah,  3.  1 6),  '  the  footstool "  of  Jehovah  (Psalm  99.  5  ;  132.  7  ; 
I  Chronicles  28.  2) ;  but  "  the  place  of  His  throne,  the  place  of  the 
soles  of  His  feet,  where  he  will  dwell  in  the  midst  of  the  children  of 
Israel  for  ever,"  in  the  new  temple  (Ezekiel,  43.  7).  14.  The  SOns  — 
Their  fathers  who  "  afilicted  '*   Israel  having  been  cut  off  by  divine 

judgments  (ch.  14-  Zi  2 ;  49*  23).    The  Zlcn  of  the  Holy  One^  The 
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# 
royal  con rt  of  th3  Holy  One.     Maurer  translates^  "Zion,  the  sane 
tuary  {holy  place)  of  Israel  "  (ch.  57.  15  ;  Psalm  40.  4).     15.  fbrsaken 

—(Psalm  78. 60,  61).    no  man  went  through  thee  ~  Thy  land  was  so 

desolate  that  no  traveller,  or  caravan,  passed  through  thee  ;  true  only 
of  Israel,  not  true  of  the  Church  (Lamentations,  i.  4).  excellency  — 
glory,  f>.,  for  ever  honoured.  16.  8UCk  —  Thou  shalt  draw  to  thyself 
and  enjoy  all  that  is  valuable  of  the  possessions  of  the  Gentiles,  etc., 
(ch.  49.  23  ;  61.  6  ;  66.  11,  12).  know  —  by  the  favours  bestowed  on 
thee,  and  through  thee  on  the  Gentiles.  17.  Poetically,  with  figura- 
tive allusion  to  the  furniture  of  the  temple ;  all  things  in  that  Imppy 
a^e  to  come  shall  be  changed  for  the  better,  exactors  —  vi%.y  of 
tribute,  righteousness — all  rulers  in  restored  Jerusalem  shall  not 
only  be  peaceable  and  righteous,  but  shall  be,  as  it  were,  **  peace  " 
and  **  righteousness "  itself  in  their  administration.  18.  (Ch.  2.  4). 
Not  only  shall  thy  walls  keep  thee  safe  from  foes,  but  *'  Salvation  " 
shall  serve  as  thy  walls,  converting  thy  foes  into  friends,  and  so  ensur- 
ing thee  perfect  safety  (ch.  26.  i,  3).  gates — once  the  scene  of 
"  destruction  '*  when  victorious  foes  burst  through  them  (Nehemiah, 

1.  3) ;  hencefortli  to  be  not  only  the  scene  of  praises,  but  "  Praise  " 
itself ;  the  "  gates,"  as  the  place  of  public  concourse,  were  the  scene 
of  thanksgivings  (2  Chronicles,  31.  2 ;  Psalm  9.  14 ;  24.  7  ;  loa  4). 
*'  Judah,"  the  favoured  tribe,  means  praise,  19.  The  sun  and  moon, 
the  brightest  objects  by  day  and  night,  shall  be  eclipsed  by  the  sur« 
passing  glory  of  God  manifesting  Himself  to  thee  (ch.  30.  26 ;  Zecha- 
riah,  2.  5  ;  Revelation,  21.  23  ;  22.  5).  20.  There  shall  be  no  national 
and  spiritual  obscuration  again  as  formerly  (Joel,  2.  10 ;  Amos,  8.  9). 
■OUrning  .  .  .  ended  —  (ch.  25.  8  ;  Revelation,  21.  4^.  21.  M 
righteous  —  (ch.  4.  3  ;  52.  i ;  Revelation,  21.  27).  Inherit .  .  .  land 
—  (ch.  49.  8 ;  54.  3  ;  65.  9  ;  Psalm  37.  11,  22 ;  Matthew,  5.  5).  branch 

of  my  planting  —  (ch.  61.  3 ;  Psalm  92. 13 ;  Matthew,  15. 13).    work 

of  my  hands  —  the  converted  Israelites  (ch.  29.  23  ;  45.  11).  that  I 
may  be  glorified  —  the  final  end  of  God's  gracious  dealings  (ch.  49. 
3  ;  61.  3).  22.  little  one  — even  one,  and  that  the  smallest  in  num- 
ber and  rank,  shall  be  multiplied  a  thousandfold  in  both  respects 
(Micah,  5.2;  Matthew,  13.  31,  32).  hlstlmo  —  not  our  time;  we 
might  wish  to  hasten  it,  but  it  will  come  in  the  due  time,  as  in  the 
case  of  Jesus'  first  coming  (Galatians,  4.  4) ;  so  in  that  of  the  restora- 
tion of  Israel  and  the  conversion  of  the  world  (ch.  66.  8  ;  Habbakuk, 

2.  3  ;  Acts,  I.  7 ;  Hebrews,  10.  37). 


CHAPTER    LXI. 

Ver.  1*11.  Messiah's  Offices  :  Restoration  of  Israel.  Messiah 
announces  His  twofold  commission  to  bring  gospel-mercy  at  His  first 
coming,  and  judgments  on  unbelievers  and  comfort  to  Zion  at  his 
second  coming  (t^.  1-9) ;  the  language  can  be  applied  to  Isaiah,  com- 
forting  by  his  prophecies  the  exiles  in  Babylon,  only  in  a  subordinate 

tense.    I.  Is  upon  me;  because . . .  hath  anointed  me  — quoted  by 

Jesus  as  His  credentials  in  preaching  (Luke,  4.  18-21).    The  Spirit  u 
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upon  me  in  preaching,  because  Jehovah  hath  anointed  me  from  the 
womb  (Luke,  I.  35),  and  at  baptism,  with  the  Spirit  "  without  meas- 
ure,** and  permanently  "abiding"  on  me  (ch.  11.  2  ;  John,  I.  32  ;  3. 
34  ;  Psalm  45.  7  ;  with  which  cf.  i  Kings,  i.  39,  40 ;  19.  16  ;  Exodus, 
29.  7).  "  Anointed  "  as  Messiah^  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King,  good 
tidings  —  as  the  word  gospel  means,  the  ni6ek  —  rather,  *'  the  poor,'* 
as  Luke,  4.  18,  hath  it,  i>.,  those  afflicted  with  calami^,  poor  in  cir- 
ctmistances  and  in  spirit  (Matthew,  ii.  5).  proclaim  liberty  —  (John, 
8.  31-36).  Language  drawn  from  the  deliverance  of  the  Babylonian 
captives,  to  describe  the  deliverance  from  sin  and  death  (Hebrews,  2. 
15) ;  also  from  the  "  liberty  proclaimed  "  to  all  bond-servants  on  the 
year  of  jubilee  {jd,  2  ;  Leviticus,  25.  10  ;  Jeremiah,  34.  8,  9).  opening 
of  tlie  prison  —  The  Hebrew  rather  is,  "  the  most  complete  opening, 
292.,  of  the  eyes  to  them  that  are  bound,  <>.,  deliverance  from  prison, 
for  captives  are  as  it  were  bhnd  in  the  darkness  of  prison  (ch.  14.  17 ; 
35.  5  ;  42.  7).  [EwALD.]  So  Luke,  4.  18,  and  LXX.,  interpret  it, 
Luke,  under  inspiration,  adds  to  this,  for  the  fuller  explanation  of  the 
single  clause  in  the  Hebrew,  "  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised  ;" 
thus  expressing  the  double  *'  opening  '*  implied,  viz,,  that  of  the  eyes 
(John,  9.  39),  and  that  of  the  prison  (Romans,  6.  18  ;  7.  24,  25 ; 
Hebrews,  2.  15).  His  miracles  were  acted  parables,  2.  acceptable 
year  —  the  year  of  jubilee  on  which  "  liberty  was  proclaimed  to  the 
captives"  (v,  i;  ^  Corinthians,  6.  2).  day  of  vengeance — The 
"  acceptable  time  of  grace  "  is  a  "  year ; "  the  time  of  "  vengeance  " 
but  "  a  day  "  (so  ch.  34.  8  ;  63.  4 ;  Malachi,  4.  i).  Jesus  (Luke.  4.  20, 
21)  "closed  the  book*'  before  this  clause  ;  for  the  interval  from  His 
first  to  His  second  coming  is  "  the  acceptable  year  ;**  "  the  day  of  ven> 
geance*'  will  not  be  till  He  comes  again  (2  Thessalonians,  i.  7-9). 
Wr  6od  —  saints  call  Him  **  our  God ;  '*  for  He  cometh  to  avenge 
them  (Revelation,  6.  10  ;  19  2).  all  that  mourn  —  the  "  all  *'  seems 
to  include  the  spiritual  Israelite  mourners,  as  well  as  the  literal,  who 
aie  in  v,  3  called  "  them  that  mourn  in  Zion,"  and  to  whom  ch.  57. 
18,  refers.  3.  lo  appoint . .  .  tO  give  —  The  double  verb,  with  the 
one  and  the  same  accusative,  imparts  glowing  vehemence  to  the  style. 
beauty  for  ashes  —  There  is  a  play  on  the  sound  and  meaning  of  the 
H^reio  words,  peer,  epher,  lit.,  "ornamental  head-dress"  or  tiara 
(Ezekiel,  24.  17),  worn  in  times  of  jov,  instead  of  a  head-dress  of 
''ashes,"  cast  on  the  head  in  mourning  (2  Samuel,  13.  19).  oil  of  jOy 
—  perfiimed  ointment  was  poured  on  uie  guests  at  joyous  feasts  (Psalm 
33.  5  ;  45.  7,  8 ;  Amos,  6.  o^  On  occasions  of  g^ief  its  use  was  laid 
aside  (2  Samuel,  14.  2).  garment  Of  praise — bright-coloured  gar-* 
ments,  indicative  of  thankfulness,  instead  of  those  that  indioate 
despondency  as  sackcloth  (John,  16.  20).  trees  of  rigilteousness  — ' 
H^ew,  terebinth  trees ;  symbolical  of  men  strong  in  righteousness, 
instead  of  being,  as  heretofore,  bowed  down  as  a  reed  with  sin  and 
calamity  (ch.  i.  29,  30 ;  42.  3  ;  I  Kings,  14.  15  ;  Psalm,  I.  3 ;  92.  12- 
14  ;  Jeremiah,  17.  8).    planting  of  .  .  .  Lord  —  {Note,  ch.  60.  21). 

tbat  he  mioht  be  glorraed  —  (John,  15.  8).    4.  old  wastes  — Jem- 

salem  and  the  cities  of  Judah  which  long  lay  in  ruins  {Note,  ch.  58. 
12).  5.  stand  -—  shall  wait  on  you  as  servants  fch.  14.  i,  2  ;  60.  10). 
6.  BvtyO  —  as  contrasted  with  the  "strangers.       Ye  shall  have  no 
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need  to  attend  to  your  flocks  and  lands :  strangers  will  do  that  for 
you  ;  your  exclusive  business  will  be  the  service  of  Jehovah  as  His 
**  priests  "  (Exodus,  19.  6,  which  remains  yet  to  be  realised  ;  of.  as  to 
the  spiritual  Israel,  ch.  66.  21  ;  I  Peter,  2.  5,  9  ;  Revelation,  i.  6  ;  5. 

10).  ministers  — (Ezekiel,  44.  11).  eat . . .  riches  ef . . .  Gentiles 
— (ch.  60.  5-11).    in  their  glory . . .  boast  yourselves— rather,  "in 

their  splendour  ye  shall  be  substituted  in  their  stead  ; "  A'/.,  ye  shall 
substitute  yourselves.  [M  aurer.]  7.  double  —  Instead  of  your  past 
share,  ye  shall  not  have  merely  as  much,  but  "double'*  as  much 
revnaurd  (ch.  40.  2  ;  Zechariah,  9.  12  ;  cf.  the  third  clause  in  this  verse). 
OOnftlslon — rather,  humiHation^  ox  contumely,  rejOlce — They  shall 
celebrate  with  jubilation  their  portion.  [Maurer.I  Transition  from  the 
second  to  the  third  person,  in  their  land  —  marlcinff  the  reference  tG 
literal  Israel,  not  to  the  Church  at  large,  everlastino  Joy  —  (ch.  35. 
10).  8.  Judgment— justice,  which  requires  that  I  should  restore  my 
people,  and  eive  theln  double  in  compensation  for  their  sufferings. 
robbery  fbr  burnt  OITering  —  rather,  fh>m  a  different  Hebrew  roo^  tho 
spoil  o/miQViiT'^,  [^HoRSLEY.]  So  in  Job,  5. 6  Hating  as  I  do,  tho 
rapine^  combined  with  iniquity  perpetrated  on  my  people  by  their 
enemies,  I  will  vindicate  IsraeL  direct . . .  WOrll  in  truth  —  rather, 
•*  I  will  give  them  the  reward  of  their  work  (cf.  Margin^  ch.  40.  10 ; 
49.  4;  62.  11)  in  faithfulness."  9.  Iinown — honourably;  shaU  be 
illustrious  {Vsa^m6^,  2).  people — rather, /A^i^fj.  SOOd  . . .  bieSSOd 
^-  (ch.  65. 23).  la  Zion  {v.  3)  gives  thanks  for  God*s  returning  favour 

(cf.  Luke,  1. 46, 47 ;  Habakkuk,  3. 18).    salvation . . .  righteousness 

—  Inseparably  connected  together.  The  "  robe  *'  is  a  loose  mantle 
thrown  over  the  other  parts  of  the  dress  (Psalm  132.  9,  16  ;  140.  4; 

Revelation,  21.  2;  19.  8).    declieth  himself  with  ornaments— 

rather,  "  maketh  himseif  a  priestly  head-dressr  t'.^.,  a  magnificent 
head-dress,  such  as  was  worn  by  the  high  priest,  vis.,  a  mitre  and  a  plate, 
or  crown  of  gold  worn  in  front  of  it  [Aquila,  etc.]  Appropriate  to 
the  "  kingdom  of  priests,"  dedicated  to  the  offering  of  spiritual  sacri- 
fices to  God  continually  (Exodus,  19.  6 ;  Revelation,  5.  10 ;  20.  6). 
Jewels  —  rather,  ornaments  in  general  [Barnes.]  xi.  (Ch.  45.  8  ; 
55.  10,  II ;  Psalm  72.  3  ;  85.  ii).    bud  —  the  tendei  tfhoots.    praiSO 

—  (ch.  6a  18;  62.  7). 


CHAPTER  LXIL 
Ver.  1-12.    Intercessory  Prayers  for  Zioirs  Restoration* 

ACCOMPANYING  God'S  PROMISES  OF  IT,  AS  THE  AFPOINTED  MEANS  OF 

ACCOMPLISHING  IT.  I.  I  —  the  prophet,  as  representative  of  all  the 
praying  people  of  God  who  love  and  intercede  for  Zion  (cf.  v.  6,  7  ; 
Psalm  102.  13-17),  or  else  Messiah  (cf.  v,  6).  So  Messiah  is  repre- 
sented as  unfainting  in  His  efforts  for  His  people  (ch.  42.  4 ;  50.  7). 
ri^teOUSnesS  thereof —  not  its  own  inherently,  but  imputed  to  it,  for 
its  restoration  to  God's  favour  :  hence  "  salvation  "  answers  to  it  in  the 
parallelism,  "  Tudah  *'  is  to  be  "  savfd  "  through  "  the  Lord  our  (Judah*s 
and  the  church's)  righteousness  "  (Jeremiah,  23.  6).     as  brightness  -^ 
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properly  the  bright  shining  of  the  rising  sun  (ch.  60.  19 ;  4.  5  ;  9 
Samuel,  23.  4  ;* Proverbs,  4.  18).  lamp  —  blazing  torch.  2.  (Ch.  n. 
10;  42.  1-6;  49.  7,  22,  23;  60.  3,  5,  16).  new  name  —  expression  of 
thy  new  and  improved  condition  {v.  4),  the  more  valuable  and  lasting 
as  being  conferred  by  Jehovah  himself  (v.  12 ;  ch.  65.  15  ;  Revelation, 

2. 17 ;  3. 12).    3.  (Zechariah,  9. 16).    in  . . .  hand  of . . .  Lord  —  As  a 

crown  is  worn  on  the  kead^  not  "  in  the  hand,'*  hand  must  here  be 
figurative  for  "under  the  hord's protection **  (cf.  Deuteronomy,  33.  3). 
**  All  His  saints  Sire  in  thy  hand."  His  people  are  in  His  kand  at  the 
same  time  that  they  are  "  a  crown  of  glory  "  to  Him  (Revelation,  6. 
2 ;  19.  12) ;  reciprocally.  He  is  "  a  crown  of  glory  and  a  diadem  of 
beauty"  to  them  (ch.  28.  5;  Malachi,  3.  17).  4.  be  termed  —  be 
**  forsaken,'*  so  as  that  that  term  could  be  applicable  to  thee.  Hephzi- 
bah  —  (2  Kings,  21.  i),  the  name  of  Hezekiah's  wife,  a  type  of  Jerusa- 
lem, as  Hezekiah  was  of  Messiah  (ch.  32.  i) :  *'  my  delight  is  in  her." 
Bealah — "Thou  art  married."  See  the  same  contrast  of  Zion's 
past  and  future  state  under  the  same  figure  (ch.  54.  4-6 ;  Revela* 
tion,  21.  2,  4).  land  ...  married  —  to  Jehovah  as  its  Lord  and 
Husband:  implying  not  only  ownership,  but  protection  on  the  part 
of  the  Owner.  [Horsley.]  5.  thy  80n8  —  Rather,  changing 
the  points  which  aie  of  authority  in  the  Hebrew^  "  thy  builder 
or  **  restorer,"  t./.,  God  :  for  in  the  parallel  clause,  and  in  v.  4,  God 
is  implied  as  being  "  married  "  to  her ;  whereas  her  "  sons  "  could 
hardly  be  said  to  marry  their  mother  ;  and  in  ch.  49.  18,  they  are  said 
to  be  her  bridal  orrusments^  not  her  husband.  The  plural  form,  builders, 
is  used  of  God  in  reverence  as  "  husbands  *'  {Note,  ch.  54.  5).  over 
the  bride  —  in  the  possession  of  the  bride  (ch.  65.  19  ;  Jeremiah,  82. 
41 ;  Zephaniah,  3.  17).  6.  I  —  Isaiah  speaking  in  the  person  of  Mes- 
siah, watchmen  upon  .  .  .  waile  —  image  from  the  watches  set  upon 
a  city's  wall  to  look  out  for  the  approach  of  a  messenger  with  good 
tidings  (ch.  52.  7,  8) ;  the  good  tidings  of  the  return  of  the  Jewish 
exiles  from  Babylon,  prefiguring  the  coming  return  from  the  present 
dispersion  (cf.  ch.  21.  6-1 1 ;  56.  10;  Ezekiel,  3.  17;  33.  7).  The 
watches  in  the  East  are  announced  by  a  loud  ciy  to  mark  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  watchmen,  ye  that  .  .  .  mention  .  .  .  Lord  —  Hebrew, 
ye  thai  are  the  Lords  remembrancers ;  God*s  servants  who  by  th«ir 
prayers  **  put  God  in  itmembrance  "  of  His  promises  (ch.  43.  26) ;  we 
are  required  to  remind  God,  as  if  God  could,  which  He  cannot,  forget 
His  promises  (Psalm  119.  49:  Jeremiah,  14.  21).  7.  nO  rest — He- 
brew, "  silence ; "  keep  not  silence  yourselves,  nor  let  Him  rest  in 
silence.  Cf.  as  to  Messiah  himself,  "  I  will  not  hold  .  .  .  peace  .  .  . 
not  rest"  (v.  i);  Messiah's  watchmen  (v.  6,  7)  imitate  Him  (v.  i)  in 
mtercessory  "prayer  without  ceasing"  for  Jerusalem  (Psalm  122.  6  ; 
51,  18)  ;  also  tor  the  spiritual  Jerusalem,  the  church  (Luke,  18.  i,  7 ; 
Romans,  i.  9).  a  praieo  —  {Note,  ch.  61.  11 ;  Zephaniah,  3.  20).  8. 
•worn  by  .  .  .  rigllt  hand  —  His  mighty  instrument  of  accomplish- 
ing His  will  (cf.  ch.  45.  23  ;  Hebrews,  6.  13).  sone  Of  .  .  .  Stranger 
—  Foreigners  shall  no  more  rob  thee  of  the  fruit  of  thy  labours  (cf.  ch. 
65,  21,  22).  9.  eat  .  .  .  and  praiee  —  not  consume  it  on  their  own 
lasts,  and  without  thanksgiving,  drink  it  in  .  .  .  COUrte  —  They 
who  liaTe  gathered  the  vintage  shall  drink  it  at  the  feasts  held  in  the 
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courts  surrounding  the  temple  (Deuteronomy,  la.  17,  18  ;  14.  23.  etc.) 
10.  What  Isaiah  in  the  person  of  Messiah  had  engaged,  in  (v,  i)  un- 
resistingly to  seek  ;  and  what  the  watchmen  were  unrestingly  to  pray 
for  (v.  7),  and  what  Jehovah  solemnly  promised  (v.  8,  9),  is  now  to  be 
fulfilled ;  the  Gentile  nations  are  commanded  to  "  go  through  the 
gates  "  (either  of  their  own  cities  [Rosenmuller],  or  of  Jerusalem 
[Maurer],  in  order  to  remove  all  obstacles  out  of  "  the  way  of  the 
people"  (Israel)  (Note,c\i.  57.  14;  4a  3;  52.  10-12).  standard  — 
for  the  dispersed  Jews  to  rally  round,  with  a  view  to -their  return  (ch. 
49.  22;  II.  12).  II.  salvation  —  embodied  in  the  Saviour  (see  Zec- 
hariah,  9.  9).  hi8  WOrk  —  rather,  recompence  (ch.  40.  10).  aought 
out —  Sought  after  and  highly  prized  by  Jehovah  :  answering  to  "  not 
forsaken "  in  the  parallel  clause :  no  longer  abandoned,  bat  loved  .* 
image  from  a  wife  (v,  4  ;  Jeremiah,  13.  14). 


CHAPTER  LXIII. 

Ver.  1-19.  Messiah  coming  as  the  Avenger,  in  answer  to 
His  People's  Prayers.  Messiah,  approaching  Jerusalem  after 
having  avenged  His  people  on  His  and  their  enemies,  is  represented 
under  imagery  taken  from  the  destruction  of  **  Edom,"  the  type  of  the 
last  and  most  bitter  foes  of  God  and  His  people  (see  ch.  34.  5,  etc),  I. 
who  —  the  question  of  the  prophet  in  prophetic  vision,  dyed  —  scar- 
let with  blood  (v.  2,  3  ;  Revelation,  19. 13).  Bozrah —  {Note,  ch.  34. 
6).    travelling  —  rather,  j/a/^(Ky  lit.,  throwing  back  the  head,     [Ga- 

sENius.]     epeak  In  rlghteoueneee — answer  of  Messiah.    I,  who 

have  in  faithfulness  g^iven  a  promise  of  deliverance,  am  now  about  to 
fulfil  it.  Rather,  speak  OF  righteousness  (ch.  45.  19  ;  46.  13) :  salva- 
tion being  meant  as  the  result  of  His  *'  righteousness."  [Maurer.] 
save  —  the  same  Messiah  that  destroys  the  unbeliever  saves  the  be- 
liever. 2.  The  prophet  asks,  why  His  garments  are  "  dyed "  and 
"red?"  ivinefai  —  rather,  the  wine-press,  wherein  the  grapes  were 
trodden  with  the  feet ;  the  juice  would  stain  the  garment  of  him  who 
trod  them  (Revelation,  14.  19,  20;  19.  15).  The  image  was  appro- 
priate, as  the  country  round  Bozrah  abounded  in  grapes.  This  final 
blow  inflicted  by  Messiah  and  His  armies  (Revelation,  19.  13-15)  shall 
decide  His  claim  to  the  kingdoms  usurped  by  Satan,  and  by  the 
"  beast,"  to  whom  Satan  delegates  his  power.  It  will  be  a  day  of 
judgment  to  the  hostile  Gentiles,  as  His  first  coming  was  a  day  of 
judgment  to  the  unbelieving  Jews.  3.  Reply  of  Messiah.  For  the 
image,  see  Lamentations,  1. 15.  He  "  treads  the  winepress"  here  not 
as  a  sufferer,  but  as  an  infiicteroi  vengeance,  will  tread  .  .  .  ehall 
be  .  .  .  will  etain  —  rather  preterites,  "I  trode  .  .  .  trampled  .  .  . 
was  sprinkled  ...  I  stained.  blood  —  /*/.,  spirted  juice  of  the  gniM 
pressed  out  by  treading.  [Genesius.]  4.  \%  —  rather  was.  This 
assigns  the  reason  why  He  has  thus  destroyed  the  foe  (Zephaniah,  3. 

8).    my  redeemed — my  people  to  be  redeemed,     day  .  .  .  year — 

here,  as  in  ch.  34.  8  ;  61.  2,  the  time  of  **  vengeance  "  is  described  as  a 
**day  ;  "  that  of  grace  and  of  "  recompence  "  to  the  "  redeemed/'  as  a 
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**  vearj"  5:  The  same  words  as  in  ch.  59.  16,  except  that  there  it  is 
Pis  **  righteousness,"  here  it  is  His  '*  fuiy,"  which  is  said  to  have  up- 
held Him.  6.  Rather,  preterites,  '*  I  trod  down  .  .  .  made  them 
drunk."    The  same  image  occurs,  ch.  51.   17,  21-23 ;  Psalm  75.  8 ; 

Jeremiah.  25. 26. 37.    Will  bring  down  .  .  .  atreniitli  to  .  .  .  earth 

—  rather,  *'  I  spiU^  their  Xxi^'^lood  (the  same  Hebrew  word  as  in  v.  3) 
on  the  earth.'*  LOWTII  and  LXX.]  7.  Israel's  penitential  confes- 
sion and  prajrer  for  restoration  (Psalm  £02.  17,  ao),  extending  from 
this  verse  to  the  end  of  ch.  64.  lovino-klRdneMM  .  .  .  praises  .  .  . 
■erdes  .  .  .  lOVing-kindnesaea — the  plurals,  and  the  repetitions 
nnply  that  language  is  inadequate  to  express  the  full  extent  of  God's 
goodness.  iS  —  the  dispersed  Jews  at  the  time  just  preceding  their 
Snal  restoration,  hoiiae  of  iarael — of  all  ages  ;  God  was  good  not 
merely  to  the  Jews  now  dispersed,  but  to  Israel  in  every  age  of  its 
history.  8.  h6 — Jehovah  said,  t./.,  thought^  in  choosing  them  as  His 
covenant-people ;  so  "  said  "  (Psalm  95.  10).  Not  that  God  was  igno- 
rant that  the  Jews  would  not  keep  faith  with  Him :  but  God  is  here 
said,  according  to  human  modes  of  thought,  to  say  within  Himself- 
what  He  might  naturally  ha^  expected,  as  the  result  of  His  goodness 
to  the  Jews ;  thus  the  enormity  of  their  unnatural  perversity  is  the 
more  vividly  set  forth,    iie  —  prove  false  to  me  (cf.  Psalm  44.  17).    at 

—  in  virtue  of  His  having  chosen  them,  He  became  their  Saviour.  So 
the  "  therefore  "  (Jeremisdi,  31.  33).  His  eternal  choice  is  the  ground 
of  His  actually  saving  men  (Ephesians,  i.  3,  4).  9.  he  waS  aniioted 
^  English  Version  reads  the  Hebrew  as  the  Keri  (Margin)  does, 
**  There  was  affliction  to  Him,"  But  the  Cetib  (text)  reads,  "  There 
Was  no  affliction  "  (the  change  in  Hebrew  being  only  of  one  letter),  t.^., 
"  In  all  their  afflictions  there  was  no  (utterly  overwhelming)  afflic* 
tion  '*  (Genbsius)  ;  or.  for  '*  Hardly  had  an  affliction  befallen  them, 
when  the  angel  of  His  presence  saved  them  "  [Maurer]  ;  or.  as  best 
raits  the  parallelism,  "  In  all  their  straits  there  was  no  straitness  in 
His  goodness  to  them  "  [Houbigant]  (Judges,  10. 16  ;  Micah,  2.  7  ; 
3  Corinthians,  6.  12).  angel  Of  hia  presence -- tit.,  0/ His /ace,  i^., 
who  stands  before  Him  continually ;  Messiah  (Exodus,  14.  19  ;  23. 
80,  21 :  Proverbs,  8.  30),  language  applicable  to  no  creature  (Exodus, 
32-  34  ;  33-  2»  14  ;  Numbers,  20.  16;  Malachi,  3.  i).  bare  them  — 
(ch.  46.  3,  4;  40.  11;  Exodus,  16.4;  Deuteronomy,  32.  11,  12). 
la  vexed  — grieved  (Psalm  78.  40;  9f>.  10  ;  Acts,  7.  51 ;  Ephesians, 
4.30;  Hebrews,  3.  lo,  17).  he  fought  —  rather,  **  He  it  was  that 
fought,"  vii.y  the  angel  of  His  presence  [Horsley]  (Lamentations,  2. 
6).  1 1.  reaiembered  —  Notwithstanding  their  perversity,  He  forgot  not 
His  covenant  of  old,  therefore  He  did  not  wholly  forsake  them  (Leviti- 
cus, 26.  40-42, 44, 45  ;  Psalm  106. 45, 46)  ;  the  Jews  make  this  their  plea 
with  God,  that  He  should  not  now  forsake  them,  saying  -~  God  is  re- 
presented, in  human  language,  mentally  speaking  of  Himself  md  His 
fbnner  acts  of  love  to  Israel,  as  His  ground  for  pitving  them  notwith- 
standing their  rebellion,  sea — Red  sea.  shepnerd  —  Moses;  or, 
if  the  Hebrew  be  read  plural,  shepherds,  Moses,  Aaron,  and  the  other 
leaders  (so  Psalm  77.  20).  put .  .  .  spirit  .  .  .  wlthln  Yi\m— Hebrew, 
m  the  inward  parts  of  him,  i.e.,  Moses  ;  or,  it  refers  to  the  flock,  "  in 
the  midst  of  his  people"  (Numbers,  11.  17,  25  ;  Nehemiah,  9.  20; 
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Haggai,  2.  5).  12.  The  right  hana  of  Moses  was  but  the  instrument ; 
the  arm  of  God  was  the  real  moyer  (Exodus,  15.  6  ;  14.  21).  dividing 
the  water  —  (Nehemiah,  9.  11 ;  Psalm  78.  13).  13.  deep  —  A'/.,  the 
tossing  and  roaring  sea,  wiSd0rne88  —  rather,  the  open  f  inn  [HoRS- 
ley],  wherein  there  is  no  obstacle  to  cause  a  horse  in  its  course  the 
danger  of  stumbling.  14.  A8  a  lieast  .  .  .  feat  —  image  from  a 
herd  led  "down"  from  the  hills  to  a  fertile  and  well-watered  'val- 
ley "  (Psalm  23.  2)  ;  so  God's  spirit  "  caused  Israel  to  rest "  in  the  pro- 
mised land  after  their  weary  wanderings,  to  Rialie  .  .  .  name  —  (so 
V,  12  ;  2  Samuel,  7.  23).  15.  Here  begins  a  fervent  appeal  to  God  to 
pity  Israel  now,  on  the  ground  of  His  former  benefits,  tiabitaton  Of 
.  .  .  iiolinees  —  (ch.  57.15;  Deuteronomy,  26.15;  2  Chronicles,  30. 
27  ;  Psalm  33.  14  ;  80.  14^.  zeal . . .  atren^ll  —  evinced  formerly  for 
thv  people.  aOUIlding  Of .  .  .  boweia  —  thine  emotions  of  compassion 
(ch.  16.  II  ;  Jeremiah,  31.  20 ;  48.  36. ;  Hosea,  ii.  8).  16.  thou  .  .  . 
Father  —  of  Israel,  by  right  not  merely  of  creation,  but  also  of  elect- 
ing adoption  (ch.  64.  8  ;  Deuteronomy,  32.  6 ;  i  Chronicles,  29.  10). 
tbough  Abraham  .  .  .  leraei  —  It  had  been  the  besetting  temptation 
of  the  Jews  to  rest  on  the  mere  privilege  of  their  descent  from  faithful 
Abraham  and  Jacob  (Matthew,  3.  9 ;  John,  8.  39 :  4. 12)  ;  now  at  last 
they  renounce  this,  to  trust  in  God  alone  as  their  Father,  notwitli- 
standing  all  appearances  to  the  contrary.  Even  though  Abraham  our 
early  Father,  on  whom  we  have  prided  ourselves,  disown  us.  Thou 
wilt  not  (ch.  49.  15  ;  Psalm  27.  lo).  Isaac  is  not  mentioned,  because 
not  a//his  posterity  was  admitted  to  the  covenant,  whereas  all  Jacob's 
was ;  Abraham  is  specified,  because  he  was  the  first  father  of  the 
Jewish  race,  everlasting  —  an  argument  why  He  should  help  them, 
VIS.,  because  of  His  everlasting  immutability.  17.  made  118  tO  err — i^, 
suffer  us  to  err  and  to  be  harr'ened  in  our  heart.  They  do  not  mean 
to  deny  their  own  blameworthiness,  but  confess  that  through  their 
own  fault  God  gave  them  over  to  a  reprobate  mind  (ch.  6. 9,  10 ;  Psalm 
119.  10  ;  Romans,  i.  28).  Retlirn  —  (Numbers,  10.  36  ;  Psalm  9a  13). 
18.  people  of  .  .  .  holineaa —  Israe*  dedicated  as  holy  unto  God  (ch. 
62. 12  ;  Deuteronomy,  7.  6).  p0880880d  —  viz,,  the  Holy  Land  ;  or, 
"  thy  sanctuary,"  taken  from  the  followinc  clause,  which  is  parallel  to 
this  (cf.  ch.  64.  10,  II  ;  Psalm  74.  6-8).  thy  —  an  argument  why  God 
should  help  them :  their  cai:r.e  is  His  cause.  19.  thine  .  .  .  never  — 
rather,  "  We  are  ihine  from  of  old :  thoubearest  not  rule  over  them." 
[Barnes.]  Lowth  translates^  '*  Wc  for  long  have  been  as  those 
over  whom  thou  hast  not  ruled  who  are  not  called  by  thy 
name ;"  "  for  long  "  thus  stands  in  contrast  to  •*but  a  little  while  "  {v, 
18^.  But  the  analogy  of  v.  18  makes  it  likely  that  the  first  clause  m 
this  verse  refers  to  the  Jews,  and  the  second  to  their  foes,  as  EngHsM 
Version,  and  Barnes  translate  it.  The  Jews'  foes  are  aliens  who 
have  intruded  into  the  Lord's  heritage. 


CHAPTER    LXIV. 

Yer.  f-12.    Transition  from  Complaint  to  Prayxr.     i.  rend 
.  .  heavene  —  bursting  forth  to  execute  vengeance,  suddenly  de- 
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scending  on  thy  people's  foe  (Psalm  i8. 9 ;  144.  5  ;  Habakkuk,  3.  5, 
6).  flow  down  —  Qudges,  5.  5  ;  Micah,  i.  4).  a.  O  that  thy  wrath 
would  consume  thy  foes  €u  thefire^  etc.  Rather,  "  as  the  fire  bumeth 
t)u  dry  brushwood!'     fGESENius.]     3.    When  —  Supply  from  v.  2M^ 

when,  etc.    terrible  tilings —(Psalm  65.  5).  we  looked  not  for  —  far 

exceeding  the  expectation  of  any  of  our  nation :  unparalleled  before 
(Exodus,  34.  10 ;  Psalm  68.  8).  oameet  dOWn  —  on  mount  SinaL 
■OUntaine  flowed  —  Repeated  from  V,  i ;  they  pray  God  to  do  the 
very  same  things  for  Israel  now  as  in  former  ages.  Gesenius,  instead 
of  ••  flowed  "  here,  and  '*  flow  "  in  v,  i,  translates  from  a  different  He- 
brew  root,  "  quake  .  .  .  Quaked ;"  but  "  fire  *'  melts  and  causes  toflow^ 
rather  than  to  quake  (v.  3).  4.  percoived  by  the  ear—  Paul  (i  Cor- 
inthians, 2. 9)  has  for  this,  "  nor  have  enterea  into  the  heart  of  man ;" 
the  virtual  sense,  sanctioned  by  his  inspired  authonty ;  men  might 
bear  with  the  outward  ear,  but  they  could  only  by  the  Spirit  "  per- 
ceive *'  with  the  *'  heart "  the  spiritual  significancy  of  God's  acts,  both 
those  in  relation  to  Israel,  primarily  referred  to  here,  and  those  relat- 
ing to  the  gospel  secondarily,  which  Paul  refers  to.  0  God  .  .  .  what 
he  .  .  .  prepared  —  rather,  "  nor  hath  eye  seen  a  /-a/ beside  thee  who 
doeih  suchthirigs^  etc  They  refer  to  Goas  past  marvellous  acts  in  be- 
half of  Israel,  as  a  plea  for  His  now  interposing  for  His  people  ;  but 
the  Spirit,  as  Paul  by  inspiration  shows,  contemplated  further  God's 
revelations  in  the  gospel^  which  abounds  in  marvellous  paradoxes 
never  before  heard  of  by  mortal  ear,  not  to  be  understood  by  mere 
human  sagacity,  and  when  foretold  bv  the  prophets  not  fully  perceived 
or  credited  ;  and  even  "after  the  manifestation  of  Christ  not  to  be  un- 
derstood save  through  the  inward  teaching  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  These 
are  partly  past  and  present,  and  partly  future,  therefore  Paul  substi- 
tutes, *'  prepared  "  for  "  doeth,"  though  his  context  shows  he  includes 
all  three.  For  "  waiteth**  he  has  "  hve  Him  ;"  godly  waiting  on  Him 
must  flow  from /<w^,  and  not  mere  fear.  5.  meeteot  — 1>.,  Thou 
makest  peacey  or  enterest  into  covenant  with  VvoL^Note,  ch.  47.  3). 
rrioieetn  and  WOriieth  -t.  ^.,  who  with  joyful  willingness  worketh 
[Gesenius]  (Acts,  la  35  ;  John,  7. 17).  those —  Thou  meetest  "those," 
etc.,  in  apposition  to  "  him  "  who  represents  a  class  whose  character. 
istics  "  those  that,"  etc.,  more  fully  describes,  remember  thee  In  thy 
ways —  (ch.  36.  S).  sinned  -~  lit,  tripped,  carrying  on  the  figure  in 
"ways."  In  those  is  eontinuance  — a  plea  to  deprecate  the  continue 
once  of  God's  wrcUh  :  it  is  not  in  thy  wrath  that  there  is  continuance 
(ch,  54.  7,  8  ;  Psalm  30.  5  ;  103.  9),  but  in  thy  ways  ("  those  "),  viz,,  of 
covenant-mercv  to  thy  people  (Micah,  7.  18-20 ;  Malachi,  3.  6) ;  on 
the  strength  of  the  everlasting  continuance  of  His  covenant  they  in- 
fer by  faith,  "  we  shall  be  saved."  God  "  remembered  "  for  them  His 
covenant  (Psalm  106.  45),  though  they  often  "  remembered  not "  Him 
(Psalm  78.  42).  Castellio  translates,  "  we  have  sinned  for  long  in 
them  (**  thy  ways"),  and  could  we  then  be  saved  ?"  But  they  ha^ly 
would  use  such  a  plea  when  their  very  object  was  to  be  saved.  6. 
nnclean  thing  —  legally  enclean,  as  a  leper.  True  of  Israel,  every- 
where now  cut  off  by  unbelief,  and  by  God's  judgments,  from  the 
congregation  of  the  saints,  righteousness  — plural,  "  uncleanness  " 
extended  to  every  particular  act  of  theirs,  even  to  their  prayers  and 
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praises.  True  of  the  best  doings  of  the  unregenerate  (Philippians.  3. 
6-8  ;  Titus,  i.  15  ;  Hebrews,  11.  6).  filthy  rag8 — UL^  a  menstrtwus 
rag  (Leviticus,  15.  33  ;  20. 18  ;  Lamentations,  1. 17).  fade  .  .  .  leaf 
—  (Psalm  90.   5.  6).     7.     etirreth  —  rouseth  himself  from  spiritual 

drowsiness,   take  liold--(ch.  27. 5).    8.  Father  —  (ch.  63. 16).    clay 

.  .  .  potter  —  (ch.  29.  16  ;  45.  9).  Unable  to  mould  themselves  aright 
they  beg  the  sovereign  will  of  God  to  mould  them  unto  salvation, 
even  as  He  made  them  at  the  first,  and  is  their  '*  Father."    9.  (Psalm 

74. 1,  2).    we  are  .  .  .  thy  people— (Jeremiah,  14. 9,  21).   10.  holy 

Oltiee  —  No  city  but  Jerusalem  is  called  "the  holy  city"  (ch.  48.  2  ; 
52.  I  ;  the  fluraly  therefore,  refers  to  the  upper  and  the  lower  parts  of 
Uie  same  city  Jerusalem  [Vitringa]  ;  or,  all  Judea  was  holy  to  God, 
so  its  cities  were  deemed  "  holy."  [Maurer.]  But  the  parallelism  fa- 
vours Vitringa.  Zion  and  yerusaleni  (the  one  city)  answering  to 
" holy  cities."  11.  hOUSe -- the  temple.  ** Beautiful"  includes  the 
idea  of  glorious  (Mark,  13.  i ;  Acts,  3.  2\  bumed  —  (Psalm  74.  7  ; 
Lamentations,  2.  7  ;  2  Chronicles,  36.  19) ;  its  destruction  under  Ne- 
buchadnezzar prefigured  that  tmder  Titus,  pleasant  thinge  —  Hebrtw, 
objects  of  desire  ;  our  homes,  our  city,  and  all  its  dear  associations.  12. 
for  theee  things—  Wilt  thou,  notwithstanding  these  calamhies  ef  thy 
people,  still  refuse  thy  aid  (cfau  42.  14)  ? 


CHAPTER  LXV. 

Yer.  1-25.  God's  Reply  in  Justification  of  His  Dealings 
witH  Israel.  In  ch.  64,  9,  their  plea  was,  **  we  pre  ail  thy  people." 
In  answer,  God  declares  that  others  (Gentiles)  would  be  taken  into 
covenant  with  him,  while  His  ancient  people  would  be  rejected.  The 
Jews  were  slow  to  believe  this  ;  hence  Paul  says  (Romans,  zo.  20) 
that  Isaiah  was  very  bold  in  advancing  so  popular  a  sentiment ;  he 
implies  what  Paul  states  (Romans,  2.  28 ;  9.  6,  7 ;  11.  1-3 1),  that 
"  thev  are  not  all  (in  opposition  to  the  Jews'  plea  ch.  64.  9)  Israel 
which  are  of  Israel."  God's  reason  for  so  severely  dealing  with  Israel 
is  not  changeableness  in  Him,  but  sin  in  them  {v.  2-7).  Yet  the 
whole  nation  shall  not  be  destroyed,  but  only  the  wicked:  a 
remnant  shall  be  saved  {v.  8-10,  11-16).  There  shall  be,  finally, 
universal  blessedness  to  Israel,  such  as  they  had  prayed  for  {v.  17-25). 
I.  I  am  sought  —  Hebrew^  '*  I  haye  granted  access  unto  me  to  them," 
etc.  (so  Ezekiel,  14.  3),  •'  Should  I  be  enquired  jf/*  Ephesians,  2.  18). 
fbund  —  Romans,  10.  20,  renders  this,  "  I  was  made  manifest."  As 
an  instance  of  the  sentiment  in  the  clause,  **  I  am  sought,"  etc.,  see 
John,  12.  21  ;  of  the  sentiment  in  the  claiise.  Acts,  9.  5.  Cf.  as  to 
the  Gentile  converts,  Ephesians,  2.  12,  13.     behold  Hie  —  (ch.  45.  22). 

nation  ...  not  called  by  my  name  —  /./.,  the  Gentiles.    God  retorts 

in  their  own  words  (ch.  63. 19),  their  plea  as  being  exclusively  "  called 
by  His  name  "  will  not  avail,  for  God's  gospel-invitation  is  not  so 
exclusive  (Romans,  9.  25  ;  i.  16).  2.  spreao  OUt  .  .  .  hands  —  in- 
viting them  earnestly  (Proverbs,  i.  24).  all  .  .  .  day  —  continually, 
late  and  early  (Jeremiah,  7.  13).    rebellious  people  —  Israel,  whose 
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rebellion  was  the  occasion  of  God's  turning  to  the  Gentiles  (Rcxnans,*' 
II.  II,  12,  15).  way  ...  not  good  —  t^.*  the  very  reverse  of  good, 
very  bad  (Ezekiel,  36.  31).  3.  continually  —  answering  to  "  all  the 
day  "  (v.  2).  God  was  continually  inviting  them,  and  they  continually 
oiTending  Him  (Deuteronomy,  32.  21).  tO  my  faCO  —  They  made  no 
attempt  to  hide  their  sin  (di.  3.  9).    Cf.  "  before  me  "  (Exodus,  2a 

3)    ill  oardeno—  (iVi^A  ch.  i.  29 ;  66.  17 ;  l^viticus,  17.  5).  altars 

vK  briCK — Hebrew^  bricks,     God  had  commanded  His  altars  to  be  of 
unkeram  sUnu  (Exodus,  20.  25).     This  was  in  order  to  separate  them, 
even  in  external  respects^  from  idolaters  ;  also,  as  all  chiselling  was 
forbidden,  they  could  not  inscribe  superstitious  symbols  on  them  as. 
the  heathen  did.    Bricks  were  more  easily  so  inscribed  than  stone : 
hence  their  use  for  the  cuneiform  inscription  at  Babylon,  and  also  for 
idolatrous  altars.    Some,  not  so  well,  have  supposed  that  the  "  bricks  " 
here  mean  the  fiat  brick -paved  roofs  on  houses  on  which  they  sacri* 
6ced  to  the  sun,  etc.  (Kings,  23.  12  ;  Jeremiidi,  19.  13).    4.   remain 
among  .  .  .  gravea  —  z^s.,  for  purposes  of  necromancy,  as  if  to  hold 
converse  with  the  dead  (ch.  8.   19,  20 ;  cf.  Mark,  5.  3) ;  or,  for  the 
sake  of  purifications,  usually  performed  at  night  among  sepulchres,  to 
appease  the  manes.     [Maur£R.J     monumeins  —  Hebrew^  "  pass  the 
mght  in  hidden  recesses^*  either  the  idol's  inmost  shrines  ("  consecrated 
precincts  ")  [Horsley],  where  they  used  to  sleep,  in  order  to  have 
divine  communications  in  dreams  [JeeombI  ;  or,  better,  on  account 
of  the  parallel "  graves, '  sepulchral  caves,    [Maurer.]    eat  SWino'S 
flesk  —  To  eat  it  at  all  was  contrary  to  God's  law  (Leviticus,  11.  7), 
but  it  much  increased  their  guilt  that  they  ate  it  in  idolatrous  sacri* 
fioes  (cf.  ch.  66.  17).    Varro  {Re  Rust,  2.  4)  says,  that  swine  were 
first  used  in  sacrifices :  the  Latins  sacrificed  a  pig  to  Ceres :  it  was 
also  offered  on  occasion  of  treaties  and  marriages,    broth  —  so  called 
from  the  "  pieces  "  {Margin)  or  fragments  of  bread  over  which  the 
broth  was  poured  [Gesbnius]  ;  such  broth,  made  of  swine's  flesh, 
offered  in  sacrifice,  was  thoup[ht  to  be  especially  acceptable  to  the 
idol,  and  was  used  in  magic  ntes.    Or, "  fragments  (pieces)  of  abomi' 
nable  foods,"  etc.     This  fourth  clause  explains  more  fully  the  third, 
as  the  second  does  the  first.    ]^Maurer.1     Is  in  —  rather,  A'/.,  "  is 
their  vessels,"  t>.,  constitute  their  vessels   contents.     The  Jews,  in 
our  Lord's  days,  and  ever  since  the  return  from  Babylon,  have  been 
free  from  idolatry ;  still  the  imagery  from  idolatrous  abominations, 
as  being  the  sin  rno^t  loathsome  in  God's  eyes,  and  that  most  preva- 
lent in  Isaiah's  time,  is  emploved  to  describe  the  foul  sin  of  Israel  in 
all  ages,  culminating  in  their  killing  Messiah,  and  still  rejecting  Him. 
5.  (Matthew,  9.  11 ;  Luke,  5.  30;  18.  11  ;  Jude,  19).    Applicable  to 
the  hypocritical  self-justifiers  of  our  Lord's  time,    emoke  —  alluding 
to   the    smoke  of  flieir  self-righteous  sacrifices ;  the  fire  of  God's 
wraih  was  kindled  at  the  sight,  and  exhibited  itself  in  the  smoke  that 
breathed  forth  from  His  nostrils:  in  Hebrew  the  nose  is  the  seat  of 
anger :  and  the  nostrils  distended  in  wrath,  as  it  were,  breathe  forth 

smoke.    [Rosenmuller.]    (Psalm  18.  8).    6.  written  before  me— 

it  is  decreed  by  me,  viz,,  what  follows  (Job,  13.  26)  [Maurer]  ;  or, 
their  guilt  is  recorded  before  me  (cf.  Daniel,  7.  10 ;  Revelation,  2a 
12 ;   Malachi,    3.    z6).     Into  .        booom  —  (Psalm   79.    12  ;  Jerei* 
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miah,  32.  18  ;  Luke,  6.  38).  The  Orientals  used  the  loose  fold  of 
the  garment  falling  on  "  the  bosom  "  or  lap,  as  a  receptacle  for  cany- 
ing  things.  The  sense  thus  is,  I  will  repay  their  sin  so  abundanuy, 
that  the  hand  will  not  be  able  to  receive  it :  it  will  need  the  spacious 
fold  OH  the  bosom  to  contain  it.  [Rosenmuller.]  Rather,  it  is,  **  I 
will  repay  it  to  the  very  person  from  whom  it  has  emanated**  (Ct 
"  God  did  render  the  evil  of  the  men  of  Shechem  upon  their  heads  " 
(Judges,  9.  57  ;  Psalm  7.  16).  [Gesenius.]  7.  Their  sin  had  been 
accumulating  from  age  to  age,  until  God  at  last  repaid  it  in  full. 
nountain8  —  (ch.  57.  7  ;  Ezekiel,  18.  6 ;  ao.  27,  28 ;  Hosea,  4. 13). 
their — "your"  had  preceded.  From  speaking  to^  He  speaks  0/ 
them  ;  this  implies  growing  alienation  from  them  and  ereater  distance. 
work  —  the  full  recommence  of  their  work  (so  ch.  49.  ^.  8.  new  WiM 
—  As  if  some  grapes  having  good  vnne^oducing  juice  in  them^  be 
found  in  a  cluster  which  the  vinedresser  was  about  to  throw  away  as 
bad,  and  one  saith,  etc.  bleseing— t./.,  good  wine-producing  juice 
(of.  Judges,  9.  13  ;  Joel,  2.  14).  80  —  God  will  spare  the  godly 
**  remnant,"  whibt  the  ungodly  mass  of  the  nation  shall  be  destroyed 

(ch.  1. 9 ;  6. 13 ;  la  21 ;  11.  11,  12-16).    my  eervants  —  The  Kodly 

remnant  But  Horsley,  "  for  the  sake  of  my  servant^  Messiah.  9. 
seed  —  "  the  holy  seed  **  (ch.  6.  13),  a  posteritv  from  Jacob,  destined 
to  repossess  the  Holy  Land,  forfeited  hy  the  sin  of  the  former  Jews, 
my  mountaine  —  Jerusalem  and  the  rest  of  Judea,  peculiarly  God's 
(cf.  ch.  2. 2 1  II.  9 ;  14.  32).  It  —  the  Holy  Land,  elect  —  (w.  15. 
22).  10.  Sharon  —  {Notes,  di.  33.  9  ;  35.  2).  Aohor  —  meaning 
trouble  :  a  valley  near  Jericho,  so  called  from  the  trouble  caused  to 
Israel  by  Achan  s  sin  (Joshua,  7.  24).  ••  The  valley  of  Achor,"  pro- 
verbial for  whatever  caused  calamity,  shall  become  proverbial  for  joy 
and  prosperity  THosea,  2.  15).  Ii.  holy  mountain  —  Moriah,  on 
which  the  temple  was.  troop — rather  Gcui,  the  Babylonian  god  of 
fortune,  the  planet  Jupiter,  answering  to  Baal  or  Bel ;  tne  Arabs  called 
it  "  the  Greater  Gooa  Fortune  ;"  and  the  planet  Venus  answering  to 
Meni, "  the  Lesser  Good  Fortune."  FGesenius,  Kimchi,  etc.]  Tables 
were  laid  out  for  their  idob  with  ail  kinds  of  viands,  and  a  cup  con- 
taining a  mixture  of  wine  and  honey,  in  Egypt  especially,  on  the  last 
day  of  the  year.  [Jerome.]  drink  offering  —  rather  mixed  drink, 
number —  rather,  Mem:  as  goddess  of  fortune  she  was  thought  to  num* 
ber  the  fates  of  men.  Vitrinoa  understands  Gcui  to  be  the  sun  ;  Meni 
the  moon,  or  Ashtaroth  or  Astarte  (i  Kings,  11.  23).  12.  number  — 
doom  you.  Alluding  to  the  **  number,"  as  Meni  (v,  ii)  means.  Retri- 
bution in  kind,  the  punishment  answering  to  the  sin(cf.  2  Chronicles, 

36. 14-17).    I  ealled  ye ...  not  anewer  —  "  /  called,"  though  •"  none 

had  called  upon  me  (ch.  64.  7)  ;  yet  even  then  none  "  answered " 
(Proverbs,  i.  24).  Contrast  with  this  God  and  His  people's  mutual 
fellowship  in  prayer  {v.  24).  13.  eat  —  enjoy  all  blessings  from  me 
(Song  of  Solomon,  5.  i).  hungry  —  (Amos,  4.  6 ;  8.  ii).  This  may 
refer  to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  under  Titus,  when  1,100,000  are  said 
to  have  perished  by  famine ;  thus  v,  15  will  refer  to  God's  people 
without  distinction  of  the  Jew  and  Gentile  receiving  "  another  name," 
vt's.,  that  of  Christians.  [HouBIGANT.]  A  farther  fulfilment  may  still 
remain,  just  before  the  creation  of  the  "  new  heavens  and  earth,"  as 
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the  context,  v,  17,  implies.  14.  howi — (ch.  15.  2;  Matthew,  8.  12). 
15.  CUrae — The  name  of  *'Jew"  has  been  for  lorg  a  formula  of 
execration  (cf  Jeremiah,  29.  22) :  if  one  wishes  to  curse  another,  he 
can  utter  nothing  worse  than  this, "  God  make^thee  what  the  Tew  is ! " 
Contrast  the  formula  (Genesis,  48.  20).  [Maurer.]  mv  ChOSen  — 
The  elect  Church,  gathered  from  Jews  and  Gentiles,  called  by  "  another 
name,"  Christians  (Acts,  1 1.  26).  However  {Note,  v,  13),  as  "my 
chosen,"  or  '*  elect."  in  v,  9,  refers  to  the  "  seed  of  Jacob,"  the  believ- 
ing  yews,  hereafter  about  to  possess  their  land  (v.  19,  22).  are  ulH- 
mately  meant  by  *'  my  chosen,"  as  contrasted  with  the  nnbelieving 
Jews  ("ye").  These  elect  Jews  should  be  called  by  " another,"  or 
a  new  name,  i>.,  shall  no  longer  ^  "  forsaken  "  of  God  for  unbelief, 
but  shall  be  His  "  delight  **  and  "  married  "  to  Him  (ch.  62. 2,  4).  thoe 
— unbelieving  Israel  Isaiah  here  speaks  of  God,  whereas  in  the 
preceding  sentences  God  Himself  spake.  This  change  of  persons 
marks  without  design  how  completely  the  prophet  realised  God  with 
him  and  in  him,  so  that  he  passes,  without  formally  announcing  it, 
from  God's  words  to  his  own,  and  vice  versa,  both  alike  being  m>m 
God.  16.  That  he  —  rather,  ''He  who,"  etc.  blesseth,  eto.— (Psalm 
72.  17;  Jeremiah,  4.  2).  6od  of  truth  —  Very  God,  as  opposed  to 
false  gods ;  Hebrew,  Amen:  the  very  name  of  Messiah  (2  Corinthians, 
I.  20 ;  Revelation,  3.  14),  faithful  to  His  promises  (John,  1. 17 ;  6.  32). 
Real,  substantial,  spiritual,  eternal,  as  opposed  to  the  shadowy  types 
of  the  law.  8W0ariBth,  etO.—  God  alone  shall  be  appealed  to  as  God 
(ch.  19U  18;  Deuteronomy,  6.  13;  Psalm  63.  ii).  troublM — 1.<., 
sins,  prtrvocatians,  [Lowth.]  Rather,  calamities  caused  by  your  sins  ; 
so  far  from  these  visiting  you  again^  the  very  remembrance  of  them  is 
**  hid  from  mine  eyes  '*  by  the  magnitude  of  the  blessings  I  will  confer 
on  you  {v.  17,  etc.).  [Maurer.]  17.  As  Caleb  inherited  the  same 
land  which  his  feet  trod  on  (Deuteronomy,  I.  36  -,  Joshua,  14.  9),  so 
Messiah  and  His  saints  shall  inherit  the  renovated  earth  whidi  once 
they  trod  whilst  defiled  by  the  enemy  (ch.  34.  4 ;  51.  16 ;  66.  22 ; 
Ezekiel,  21.  27 ;  Psalm  2.  8  ;  37.  ii ;  2  Peter,  3.  13  ;  Hebrews,  12.  26- 
28  ;  Revelation,  21.  i).  not  to  be  remembered—  Note  on  '*  troubles,'' 
V.  16  ;  the  words  here  answer  to  "  the  former  . . .  forgotten,"  etc.  The 
former  sorrows  of  the  earth,  under  the  fall,  shall  be  so  far  from  recur- 
ring, that  their  very  remembrance  shall  be  obliterated  by  the  many 
mercies  I,  will  bestow  on  the  new  earth  (Revelation,  21.  4-27).     18. 

rejoice  for  ever . . .  Jeruealem — (ch.  51. 11).     "  Everlasting  joy . . . 

Zion."  jSpiritually  (t  Thessalonians,  5.  16).  19.  (Ch.  62.  5).  weeping 
...  10  more—  (ch.  25.  7,  8 ;  35. 19  ;  Revelation,  7. 17  ;  21. 4),  primarly, 
foretold  of  Jerusalem;  secondarily,  of  all  the  redeemed.  20.  The 
longevity  of  men  in  the  first  age  of  the  world  shall  be  enjoyed  i^in. 
thence  —  from  that  time  forward,  inlknt  of  dave  —  !>.,  an  infant 
who  shall  only  complete  a  few  days ;  short-lived.  Illled  .  .  .  days  — 
none  shall  die  witnout  attaining  a  full  old  age.  child  ...  die  .  .  . 
bifldred  yeare  —  ijt.,  '*  he  that  dieth  an  hundred  years  old  shall  die  a 

mere  phild."  [Lowth.]  elnnor . . .  hundred  ...  be  accursed  —  "  The 

sinner  that  dieth  at  an  hundred  years  shall  be  deemed  accursed,"  i.e., 
his  death  at  so  early  an  age,  which  in  those  days  the  hundredth  year 
will  be  regarded,  just  as  if  it  were  mere  childhood,  shall  be  deemed 
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the  effect  of  God's  special  visitation  in  wrath.  [Rosenmullkr.J  This 
passage  proves  that  the  better  age  to  come  on  earth,  though  much 
superior  to  the  present,  will  not  be  a  perfect  state :  sin  and  death 
shall  have  place  in  it  (cf.  Revelation,  20.  7,  8),  but  much  less  frequently 
than  now.  21.  (Note^  ch.  63.  8 ;  Amos,  9.  14).  22.  They  shall  not 
experience  the  curse  pronounced  (Leviticus,  26.  16  ;  Deuteronomy,  28. 
30).  \TZt  —  among  the  most  long-lived  of  objects  in  nature.  They 
shall  live  as  long  as  the  trees  they  **  plant"  (ch.  61.  3,  end  of  verse  ; 
Psalm  92.  12).    enjoy  —  Hebrew^  cousunu,  wear  out:  they  shall  live 

to  enjoy  the  last  of  it  (ch.  62. 9).    23.    bring  forth  Ibr  trouble  —lu^ 

for  terror^  j>.,  "  They  shall  not  bring  fogth  children  for  a  sudden  death  " 
(Leviticus,  26.  16  ;  Jeremiah,  15.  8).  seed  . . .  bleseed  —  (ch.  61.  9). 
Vflbprlng  with  them  —  (Hosea,  9.  12).  "  Their  offspring  shall  be  with 
themselves  "  [MaurerJ  ;  not  "  brought  forth  "  only  to  be  cut  off  by 
"sudden  deam"  (see  the  parallel  clause).  24.  Contrast  ch.  64.  7, 
"none  .  .  .  calleth,**  etc.;  and  Note^  v,  12,  *'/  called,  ye  did  not 
answer."  Maursr  translates,  "  They  shall  hardly  (/f/.,  not  yet)  call, 
when  (A*/.,  and)  I  will  answer ;  they  shall  still  be  speaking,  when  I 
will  hear  "  (Psalm  32.  5  ;  Daniel,  9.  20,  21).  25.  {Notes,  ch.  11.  6-9). 
and  duet — rather,  "but  dust,'*  eta  The  curse  shall  remain  on  Ui<t 
serpent  ^Horsley]  (Genesis.  3.  14;  Micah,  7.  17).  To  Hck  the  dust 
is  figurative  of  the  utter  and  perpetual  degradation  of  Satan  and  his 
emissaries  (ch.  49.  23  ;  Psalm  72.  9).  Satan  fell  self-tempted;  therefore 
no  atonement  was  contrived  for  him,  as  there  was  for  man,  who  fell 
by  his  temptation  (Jude,  6  ;  J[ohn,  8.  44).  From  his  peculiar  connec- 
tion with  tne  earth  and  man,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  exciting 
cause  of  his  rebellion  was,  God's  declaration  that  human  nature  was  to 
be  raised  into  union  with  the  Godhead :  this  was  "  the  truth"  concern- 
ing the  person  of  the  Son  of  God  which  **  he  abode  not  in ; "  it  galled 
his  pride  that  a  lower  race  was  to  be  raised  to  that  which  he  had 
aspired  to  (x  Timothy,  3.  6).  How  exultingly  he  might  say,  when 
man  fell  through  him,  **  God  would  raise  manhood  in  union  with 
Himself,  /  have  brought  it  down  below  the  beasts  by  sin  ! "  At  that 
very  moment  and  spot  ne  was  told,  that  the  seed  of  the  abhorred  race, 
man,  should  bniise  his  head  (i  John,  3.  18).  He  was  raised  up  for 
this,  to  show  forth  God's  glory  (Exodus,  9.  16  ;  Romans,  9.  17).  .  In 
his  unfallen  state  he  may  have  been  God's  vicegerent  over  the  earth  and 
the  animal  kingdom  before  man :  this  will  account  for  his  assuming 
the  form  of  a  serpent  (Genesis,  3.).  Man  succeeded  to  that  office 
(Genesis,  2.  19,  20),  but  forfeited  it  by  sin,  whence  Satan  ^  became 
"  prince  of  this  world ; "  Jesus  Christ  supplants  the  usurper,  and  as 
"  Son  of  man  "  regains  the  lost  inheritance  (Psalm  8.  4-8).  The  steps 
in  Satan's  overthrow  are  these :  he  is  cast  out,  first,  from  heaven 
(Revelation,  12.  7-9)  on  earth ;  next,  he  is  bound  a  thousand  years 
(Revelation,  20.  2,  3) ;  finally,  he  is  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  for' ever 
(Revelation,  20.  10). 

CHAPTER  LXIV, 

Yer.  1-24.  The  Humble  comforted,  the  Ungodly  condemned, 
AT  the  Lord's  Appearing  ;  Jerusalem  made  a  joy  on  earth.  This 
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closing  chapter  is  the  summary  of  Isaiah's  prophecies  as  to  the  last 
days,  hence  the  similarity  of  its  sentiments  with  what  went  before,     i. 

beaven  . . .  Ihrone  . . .  %vhere  is . . .  house  ye  biilid  —  The  same  senti- 
ment is  expressed,  as  a  precautionary  proviso  for  the  majesty  of  God  in 
deigning  to  own  any  earthly  temple  as  His,  as  if  he  could  be  circum- 
scribed by  space  (i  Kings,  8.  27)  in  inaugurating  the  temple  of  stone ; 
next,  as  to  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  7Acts,  7.  48,  49) ;  lastly  here, 
IS  to  **  the  tabAnacle  of  God  with  men  "  (ch.  2.  2,  3  ;  Ezekiel,  43.  4,  7  ; 
Revelation,  21.  3).  %vhere  —  rather,  "  what  is  die  house  that  ye  are 
building,  etc., —  what  place  is  this  for  my  rest  f  [  VmuNGA.]  2.  have 
been  —  t«s:,  made  by  me.  Or,  absolutely,  were  thmgs  made;  and  there- 
fore belong  to  me,  the  Creator.  rjEROMS.]  look  —  have  regard,  poor 
treMMefh  at . . .  WOnI  —  (2  Kings,  22.  11,  19;  Ezra,  9.  4).  The 
spiritual  temple  of  the  heart,  though  not  superseding  the  outward  place 
of  worship,  is  God's  favourite  dwelling  (John,  14.  23).  In  the  final 
state  in  heaven  there  shall  be  "no  temple,"  but  **  the  Lord  God  **  Him- 
self (Revelation,  ai.  22).  3.  God  loathes  even  the  sacrifices  of  the 
wicked  (ch.  i.  ii ;  Provert>s,  15.  8 ;  28.  9).  Is  aS  If —  LowTH  not  so 
wen  omits  these  words :  "  He  Uiat  killeth  an  ox  (presently  after)  mur- 
ders a  man  **  (as  in  Ezekid,  23.  39).  But  the  omission  in  Uie  Hebrew  of 
is  as  if  increases  the  force  of  the  comparison.  Human  victims  were 
often  offered  by  the  heathen,  dog's  nsok  —  an  abomination  accord- 
ing to  the  Jewish  law  (Deuteronomy,  23.  18) ;  perhaps  made  so,  because 
dogs  were  venerated  in  Egypt.  He  does  not  honour  this  abomination 
by  using  the  word  scicrifice^  but  uses  the  degrading  term,  "  ctU  off  a 
dog's  neck^  (Exodus,  13.  13 ;  34.  20).  Dogs  as  unclean  are  associated 
with  swine  (Matthew,  7.  6;  2  Peter,  2.  22).  oMatloil  —  unbloody:  in 
antithesis  to  "  swine's  blood'*  (ch.  65.  4).  bomefh  —  Hebrew,  "  he  who 
offereth  as  a  memofial-cblation  "  (Leviticus,  2.  2).  they  have  Ohoeen  — 
opposed  to  the  two  first  clauses  of  z'.  4 :  **  at  they  have  chosen  their 
own  ways,  etc.,  so  /  wiU  choose  their  delusions.**  delusloilS  —  (2 
Thessalonians,  2.  11),  answering  to  "  their  own  ways**  (v.  3  ;  so  Proverbi, 
I.  31).  However,  the  Hebrew  means  rather  vexations,  calamities,  which 
also  the  parallelism  to  "fears"  requires;  "choose  their  calamities** 
means,  choose  the  calamities  which  they  thought  to  escape  by  '*  their  oztm 
ways."  IMr  fears  —  the  things  they  feared,  to  avert  which  their 
idolatrous  "  abominations "  (v.  3)  were  practised.  I  called  .  .  .  INNie 
. .  .  answer —  {Notes,  ch.  65. 12, 24  ;  Jeremiah.  7. 13).  did  .  . .  ChOSe  — 
not  only  did  the  evil  deed,  but  did  it  deliberately  as  a  matter  of  choice 
(Romans,  i.  32).  "  They  chose  that  in  which  I  delighted  not ;"  there- 
fore, •'  /will  choose  "  that  in  which  they  delight  not  the  "  calamities  '* 
and  "fears'*  which  they  were  most  anxious  to  avert  before  mine 
eyes —  {Notes,  ch.  65.  3).  tremble  at . . .  IWrd  —  the  same  persons 
as  in  z/.  2,  the  believing  few  among  the  Jews.  Cast  yOO  OUt  TOr  my 
name's  sake  —  excommunicate,  as  if  too  polluted  to  worship  with 
them  (ch.  65.  5).  So  in  Christ's  first  sojourn  on  earth  (Matthew,  la 
22 ;  John,  9.  22,  34 ;  16.  2 ;  25.  21).  So  it  shall  be  again  in  the  last 
times,  when  the  believing  shall  be  few  (Luke,  18.  8).    let  the  Lord  be 

erifiod  —  The  mocking  challenge  of  the  persecutors,  as  if  their  vio- 
ce  towards  you  was  from  real  for  God.    "  Let  the  Lord  show  Him- 
self gJorious,"  wa.,   by  mamfcstinz  Himself  in  your  behalf;  as   the 
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parallelism  to,  "  He  shall  appear  to  your  joy^  requires  (as  in  ch.  5.  19 ; 
cf.  ch.  28.  15  ;  57.  4).  So  against  Christ  on  the  cross  (Matthew.  27.  42, 
43).  appear  to  your  JOV  —  giving  you  "  joy  "  instead  of  your  "  rebuke  •* 
(ch.  25.  8,  9).  6.  God, .  from  Jerusalem  and  His  **  temple,"  shall  take 
▼engeance  on  the  enemy  (Ezekiel,  43.  1-8  ;  Zechariah,  12.  2,  3  ;  14.  3, 
19-21).  The  abrupt  language  of  this  verse  marks  the  suddenness  with 
which  God  destroys  the  hostile  GenHle  host  outside  :  as  v.  5  refers  to 
the  confounding  of  the  unbelieving  Jews.  VOice  Of  lliise  —  f>M  the 
Lords  loud-sounding  voice  fPsalm  68.  33  ;  2a  3-9  ;  i  Thessalonians,  4. 

16).    7.  ahe  —  Zion.    Belbre . . .  travaileci . . .  brought  forth  —  The 

accession  of  numbers,  and  of  prosperity,  to  her,  shall  be  sudden  beyond 
all  expectation  and  unattended  with  painful  effort  (ch.  54.  i,  4,  5). 
Contrast  with  this  case  of  the  future  Jewish  Church  the  trarml-imns 
of  the  Christian  Church  in  bringing  forth  *'  a  man-child  "  (Revelation, 
12.  2,  3).  A  man^hild*s  birth  is  in  the  East  a  matter  of  special  joy, 
whilst  that  of  a  female  is  not  so  ;  therefore,  it  here  ^means  the  manly 
sons  of  the  restored  Jewish  Chureh,  the  singular  being  used  collectively 
for  the  plural;  or  the  many  sons  being  regarded  as  one  under  Messiah, 
who  shall  then  be  mani^sted  as  their  oru  representative  Head,  8, 
Oarth  —  rather,  to  suit  the  parsdlelism,  *'  is  a  country  (put  for  the  people 
in  it)  brought  forth  in  one  day  f '*  [Lowth.]  In  English  Version  it 
means,  "  The  earth  brings  forth  its  productions  gradually,  not  in  one 
day  "  (Mark,  4.  28).  atonCO  —  in  this  case,  contrary  to  the  usual  growth 
of  the  nations  by  degrees,  Israel  starts  into  maturity  at  once^  for— 
rather,  "  is  a  nation  bom  at  once,  that  Zion  has,  so  soon  as  she  travailed* 

brought  forth.**    [Maurer.]    9.    caiwe  to  bring  firth,  and  shut  — 

rather,  "Shall  I  who  beget,  restrain  the  birth f*  [Lowth]  (ch.  36.  3  ; 
Rosea,  13.  13),  f>.,  Shall  I  who  have  begun,  not  finish  my  work  of  re- 
storing Israel?  (i  Samuel,  3.  12;  Romans,  xi.  i ;  Philippians,  i.  6). 
ahllt— (cf.  Revelation,  3.  7,  8).  10.  lovo  . . .  moum  f»  her  —  (Psahn 
102.  14,  17,  20;  122.  6).  8UCk~(ch.  6a  5,  x6;  61.  6;  49.  23), 
abnndance  —  Hebrew,  "  the  ray-like  flow  of  her  opulence,"  t>.,  with 
the  milk  spouting  out  from  her  full  breasts  (answerinc^  to  the  parallel, 
"breast  of  her  consolations")  in  ray-like  streams.  [Gesenius.]  12. 
OXtend  — I  will  turn  peace  (prosperity)  upon  her,  like  a  river  turned  in 
its  course.  [Gesenius.]  Or,  **  I  will  sprectd  peace  aver  her  as  an  ovef 
flowing  river"  [Barnes]  (ch.  48. 18).  flowing  stream  —  as  the  Nile 
by  its  overflow  fertilises  the  whole  of  Egypt  borne  upon. .  .aides — 
{Note,  ch.  60.  4).  her . . .  .her — if  "  ye  "  refers  to  the  Jews,  translate^ 
**  ye  shall  be  borne  upon  their  sides. . , their  knees,"  vin^  those  of  the 
Gentiles,  as  in  ch.  49.  22 ;  and  as  "  suck  "  (ch.  60.  16)  refers  to  the 
Jetvs  sucking  the  GenHle  wealth.  However,  English  Version  gives  a 
good  sense :  The  Jews,  and  all  who  love  Jehovah  («/.  10),  "  shall  suck, 
and  be  boine  "  by  A^  as  a  mother.  13.  mother  —  (ch.  49.  15).  oom- 
Ibrteth  —  (ch.  40.  i,  2).  14.  bonee  —  which  once  were  "  dried  up  "  by 
the  "fire"  of  God's  wrath  (Lamentations,  i.  13),  shall  live  agaiA 
(Proverbs,  3.  8  ;  I5.  3o;  Ezekiel,  37.  i,  etc),  flourish. .  .herb -^ 
(Romans,  11.  15-25)-  icnown  toward —manifested  in  behalf  of.  15. 
(Ch.  9.  5 ;  Psalm  ko.  3 ;  Habakkuk,  3-  5  ;  a  Thessalonians,  i.  8 ;  » 

Peter,  3.  7).  ohariots. . .  .%vhiriwind  —  (Jeremiah,  4.  13).  render  — 
as  the  Hebrew  elsewhere  Qob,  9. 13 ;  Psalm  78.  38}  means  to  allay  or 
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stay  wrath,  Maurer  translates  it  so  here:  He  stays  his  anger  with 
Homing  bat  fury,  etc. ;  nothing  short  of  pouring  out  all  His  fiery  fury 
will  satisfy  His  wrath.  Itery  —  "  burning  heat  '*  [Lowth],  to  which 
the  paraUel,  "flames  of  fire,**  answer.  i6.  Rather,  **With  fire  will 
Jehovah  judge,  and  with  His  sword  (He  will  judge)  all  flesh."  The 
parallelism  and  collocation  of  the  Hebrew  words  favor  this  (ch.  65.  12). 
all  flesh  —  f>.,  all  who  are  the  objects  of  His  wrath.  The  godly  shall 
be  hidden  by  the  Lord  in  a  place  of  safety  away  from  the  scene  of 
judgment  (ch.  26.  20,  21;  Psalm,  31.  20;  i  Thessalonians,  4.  16,  17). 
17.  In  garfiens — Hebrew  and  LXX.  rather  require,  "/Jw  (entering 
mto)  gardens,"  vi%^  to  sacrifice  there.  [Maurer.]  behind  one  tree 
—  rather,  **  following  one,"  ue^  some  idol  or  other^  which,  from  con< 
tempt,  he  does  not  name,  [Maurer.]  Vitringa,  eta,  think  the 
Hebrew  **for  "one,"  AKhadhy  to  be  the  name  of  the  god :  called  Adad 
(meaning  One)  in  Syria  (cf.  Acts,  17.  23).  The  idol's  power  was  rep- 
resented by  inclined  rays,  as  of  the  sun  shining  on  the  earth.  Gesenius 
translaUSy  "  following  one,"  ws.,  Hierophant  (priest),  who  led  the  rest 
in  performing  the  sacred  rites.  In. . .  .Hlldtt — vis.,  of  the  garden  (cf. 
Hotest  ch.  65.  3,  4).  moiiee  — Iqg^y  unclean  (Leviticus,  It.  29),  be* 
cause  it  was  an  idol  to  the  heathen  (see  Note,  ch.  37.  36 ;  I  Samuel,  6. 
4).  Translate,  "  the  field-mouse  *  or  "  dormouse."  [Bochart.]  The 
Pharisees  with  their  self-righteous  purifications,  and  all  mere  formalists, 
are  included  in  the  same  condemnation,  described  in  language  taken 
from  the  idolateries  prevalent  in  Isaiah's  times.  18.  know  —  not  in 
the  Hebrew,  Rather,  understand  the  words  by  Aposiopesis ;  it  is  usual 
in  threats  to  leave  the  persons  threatened  to  supply  die  hiatus  from 
tlieir  own  fears,  owing  to  conscious  guilt :  "  For  I . . .  their  works  and 
dioughts. . .  "  VIC,  will  punish.  [Maurer.]  It  ehall  oome  —  the  time 
is  come  that  I  will,  etc.  [Maurer.]  gattier..  .natione — against 
Jerusalem:  where  the  ungodly  Jews  shall  perish  :  and  then  the  Lord 
at  last  shall  fight  for  Jeni^em  against  those  nations :  and  the  survivors 
{v,  19)  "shall  see  God's  glory"  (Zechariah,  12.  8,  9;  14.  1-3,  9). 
IMguee — which  have  been  many  owing  to  sin,  being  confounded  at 
Babel,  but  which  shall  again  be  one  in  Christ  (Daniel,  7.  14 ;  Zepha* 
niah,  3.  9;  Revelation,  7.  9^  10).  19.  sign — a  banner  on  a  high 
place,  to  indicate  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  dispersed  Jewish  exiles, 
preparatory  to  their  return  to  their  land  (ch.  5.  26;  11.  i^  62.  10). 
Iheee  Ihat  eeeape  of  them  ~  The  Gentile  survivors  spared  by  God 
(Note  V.  18 ;  Jeremiah,  14,  16).  Ch.  2.  2,  3 ;  Micah,  5.  7-  and  Zecha- 
riah, 14.  16-19,  represent  it,  not  that  the  Jews  go  as  missionaries 
to  the  Gtatiks,  but  that  the  Gentiles  come  up  to  Jerusalem  to 
kam  the  Lord's  ways  there.  Tarehioh — Tartessus  in  Spain,  in 
the  West  Pnl  —  East  and  North  of  Africa:  probably  the  same  as 
Philott  an  island  in  the  Nile,  called  by  the  Egyptians  Pilak,  >>.,  the 
border  country,  being  between  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  [Bockhart.] 
Llld  —  the  Libyans  of  Africa  (Genesis,  la  13),  Ludim  being  son  cs 
Mizraim  (Egypt) ;  an  Ethiopian  people  famous  as  bowmen  (Jeremiah, 
46.  9):  employed  as  mercenaries  by  Tyre  and  Egypt  (Ezekiel,  27.  10; 
30.  5).  T|ibal  —  Tibarenians,  in  Asia  Minor,  South  of  the  Caucasu:L 
between  the  Black  sea  and  Araxes.  Or,  the  Iberians.  QosEPHUS.  I 
Italy,    [Jerome.]     Javan — the  Greeks;  ozXiedi  lomans^  including  al 
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the  descendants  of  Javan,  both  in  Greece  and  in  Asia  Minor  (Genesis^ 

io.  2-4).  my  glory... Gentiles — (Malachi,  i.  n).  20.  tbey — th« 
Gentiles  (t/.  19).  bring. .  .your  breuiren  —  the  Jews,  back  to  the  Holy 
Land  (ch.  49.  22).  It  cannot  mean  the  mere  entrance  of  the  Jews  into 
the  Christian  Church  for  such  an  entrance  would  be  hy  faith,  not  upon 
^  horses,  litters,  and  mules."  [Houbigant.]  "  Offering  "  is  metaphori- 
cal, as  in  Romans,  15.  16.  horsee  —  not  much  used  by  the  Jews.  The 
Gentiles  are  here  represented  as  using  their  modes  d*  conveyance  to 
*'  bring  "  the  Jews  to  Jerusalem,  ehanote  —  as  these  are  not  found  in 
Orient  caravans,  translate,  "  vehicles,"  %ds^  borne,  not  drawn  on  wheels. 
litters — covered  sedans  for  the  rich  Upon  Swift  beastS — drome-* 
daries :  from  Hebrew  root,  "  to  dance,"  from  their  abounding  moti(m 
often  accelerated  by  music.  [Bochart.]  Panniers -wert  thrown  across 
the  dromedaries' back  for /oor^  women.  ^Horsley.T  21.  of  them  — 
the  Gentiles,  prlosts..  .Levltes — for  spiritual  worsnip:  enjoying  the 
direct  access  to  God,  which  was  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  ministers  of 
the  temple  alone  (i  Peter,  2.  9 ;  Revelation^  i.  6).  22.  Ch.  65.  17 ;  2 
Peter,  3.  13 ;  Revelation,  21.  i).  23.  Lit,,  "As  often  as  the  new 
moon  (shall  be)  in  its  own  new  moon,"  i^,,  every  month  (Zechariah,  14. 
16).  sabbath  —  which  is  therefore  perpetually  obligatory  on  earth. 
all  fledl  —  (Psalm  65.  2;  72.  i]h.  befbre  me  —  at  Jerusalem  (Jere- 
miah,  3. 16, 17).  24.  go  forth,  and  look — as  the  Israelites  looked  at  the 
carcases  of  the  Egyptians  destroyed  at  the  Red  sea  (Exodus,  14.  30 ;  of. 
ch.  26.  14-19;  Psalm  58.  10;  49.  14;  Malachi,  4.  x-3).  carcaBSeS, 
eto.  —  {v,  16),  those  slain  by  the  Lord  in  the  last  great  battle  near 
Jerusalem  (Zechariah,  12.  2-9 :  14.  2^ :  type  of  the  final  destruction 
of  all  sinners.  ¥fOrm...not  oie  —  (Mark,  9.  44,  46,  48).  Image  of 
hell,  from  bodies  Idft  ipburied  in  the  valley  of  Hinnon  (whence  comes 
Gehenna,  or  hell.  South  of  Jerusalem),  where  a  perpetual  fire  was  kept 
to  consume  the  refuse  thrown  there  (ch.  3a  33).  It  shaU  not  be  in- 
consistent with  true  love  for  the  godly  to  look  with  satis£Eu:tion  on 
God's  vengeance  on  the  wicked  (Revelation,  14.  10). 

May  God  bless  this  commentary,  and  especially  its  solemn  close,  to 
His  glory,  and  to  the  edification  of  the  writer  and  the  readers  of  it. 
for  Jesus' sake  I 
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INTRODUCTION. 

JEREMIAH, 

TBR£MIAH,  son  of  HUkiah,  one  of  the  ordinary  priests,  dweUinff  in  Ana- 
tj  tboth  of  Bei^amin  (cli.  z.  z).  noi  the  Hilkiah  the  nigh  priest  who  discovered 
tie  boolc  of  the  uw  (a  iCi.  23.  8) ;  had  he  been  the  same  the  designation  would 
iuiTe  been  ^*  tJkg  priest,*'  or  **  iMr  nigh  priest."  Besides,  his  resmence  at  Ana- 
thoch  shows  that  he  belonged  to  the  line  of  Abiathar,  who  was  deposed  from 
the  high  priesthood  by  Solomon  (i  Ki.  a.  26-3O,  after  which  the  office  remained 
in  Zaook  s  line.    Mention  occurs  of  Jeremiah  in  2  Chr.  35.  95;  36.  za,  az.    In 


ward  Josiah*s  reformation  of  religion  (a  Ki.  23.  i-aO.  Among  the  first  charges 
bo  him  was  one,  that  he  should  go  and  proclaim  Grod's  mes^i^e  in  Jenisa^m 
(ch.  2. 3).  He  also  took  an  official  tour  to  announce  to  the  cities  of  Judah  the 
contents  of  the  book  of  the  law,  found  n  the  temple  (ch.  ix.  6)  five  years  after 
his  call  to  prophesy.  On  his  return  to  Anathoth,  nis  countiymen,  offended  at 
hi"  reprooB,  conspired  against  his  life.  To  escape  their  persecutions  (ch.  i  z.  az), 
as  well  as  those  of  his  own  family  (ch.  la.  6),  he  left  Anathoth  and  resided  at 
Jerusalem.  During  the  eighteen  years  of  his  ministry  in  Josiah's  reign  he  was 
onmolested :  also  ouring  the  three  months  of  Jehoahaz  or  Shallum's  reign  (ch. 
aa.  Z0-13).  On  Jehoiakim's  accession  it  became  evident  that  Josiah's  reforma- 
tion effected  nothing  more  than  a  forcible  repression  of  idolatry,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  worship  of  God  outwardly.  The  priests,  prophets  and  people 
then  brought  Jeremiah  before  the  authonties,  urging  that  ne  should  be  put  to 
death  for  his  denunciations  of  evil  against  the  citv  (ch.  a6.  8-zx).  The  pnnces, 
however,  especially  Ahikam,  interposed  in  his  benalf  (ch.  26. 16, 2^),  but  he  was 
put  under  restraiot,  or  at  least  deemed  it  prudent  not  to  appear  in  public.  In 
the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  (606  B.  C),  he  was  commanded  to  write  the  pre- 


day.  Ihe  princes  thereupon  advised  Baruch  and  Jeremiah  to  hide  themselves 
from  the  king's  displeasure.  Meanwhile  thev  read  the  roll  to  the  king,  who 
was  so  enraged  that  he  cut  it  with  a  knife  ana  threw  it  into  the  fire,  at  the  same 
time  giving  orders  for  the  apprehension  of  the  prophet  and  Baruch.  They 
escai^  Jenoiakim*s  violence,  which  had  already  killed  the  prophet  Uri}ah  (ch. 
a6. 20-33).  Baruch  rewrote  tne  words,  with  additional  prophecies,  on  anotner 
roll  (ch.  36.  27-32).  In  the  three  months*  reign  of  Jehoiachin  or  Jeconlah,  he 
prophesied  the  carrying  away  of  the  king  and  the  queen-mother  (ch.  13.  x8 ; 
as.  24-30 ;  Cf.  2  Ki.  24.  Z2).  In  this  reign  he  was  imprisoned  for  a  short  time  bv 
Pashur  (ch.  20),  the  chief  governor  of  the  Lord's  house ;  but  at  Zedekiah's 
accession  he  was  free  (ch.  37.  4),  for  the  kln^  sent  to  him  to  **  inquire  of  the 
Lord,"  ^rrhen  Nebuchadnezzar  came  up  a^fainst  Jerusalem  (ch.  21.  x-3,  Ac. ; 
37. 3).  The  Chaldeans  drew  off  on  hearing  of  the  approach  of  Pharaoh's  army 
[ch.  37.  «) ;  but  Jeremiah  warned  the  king  that  the  Egyptians  would  forsake 
nim,  ana  the  Chaldeans  return  and  bum  up  the  city  (ch.  37.  7,  8).  The  princes, 
irritated  at  this,  made  the  departure  of  Jeremiah  from  the  city  during  the  respite 
a  pretext  for  imprisoning  him^  on  the  all^ation  of  hi'  deserting  to  the  Chal- 
deans '  •      -       -     —  -    -  -- •      - 

chiah, 
Zedekiah, 

Drinces  to  leave  Jeremiah  in  prison  (ch.  38. 14-28)  undl  Jerusalem  was  taken. 
Nebuchadnezzar  directed  his  captain,  Nebuzaradan,  to  give  him  his  freedom, 
so  that  he  might  either  go  to  Babylon,  or  stay  with  the  remnant  of  his  oeople 
ss  he  chose.  As  a  tme  patriot,  notwithstanding  the  forty  and  a  hau  years 
daring  which  his  country  nad  repaid  his  services  with  neglect  and  persecution, 
he  stayed  with  Gedaliah,  the  ruler  appointed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  over  Judea 
|ch.  40.  S).  After  the  murder  of  Gedaliah  by  Ishmael,  Johanan,  the  recognized 
niler  of  the  people,  in  fear  of  the  Chaldeans  avenging  the  murder  of  Gedaliah, 
fled  wfih  the  people  to  Egypti  nod  forced  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  to  accompany 
him,  in  spite  of  the  propnet'i  warning  tlut  the  people  should  perish  if  they 
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went  to  Bgypt,  but  bo  preserved  by  remainiiMr  in  their  land  (cha.  41.  0 
and  43).  At  Tahpanlies,  a  l>oundary  cily  on  the  Tanitic  or  Peluaian  braaca  of 
the  Nile,  he  prophesied  the  overthrow  of  Erypt  (ch.  43.  ft-xs).  Tradition  aa3n 
he  died  in  Egypt.  According  to  the  Pseudo-Ephiphanius,  he  vna  stoned  at 
Taphnaa  or  Tahpanhes.  The  Jews  so  venerated  him  tliat  they  believed  h« 
would  rise  from  the  dead  and  be  the  forerunner  of  Messiah  (MaL  x6. 14). 

HAVERNICK  observes,  that  the  combination  of  features  in  TeresuaVs  char- 
acter proves  his  Divine  mission  ;  mild,  timid,  and  susceptible  of  melancholy,  yet 
intrepid  in  the  discharge  of  his  prophetic  functiansy  not  sparing  the  prince  any 
more  than  the  meanest  of  his  subjects— the  Spirit  of  prophecy  controlling  his  nat- 
ural temper  and  qualifying  him  for  his  hazardoiu  unaertaking,  without  doing 
vk^eace  to  his  individuality.  Zephaniah,  Habakicuk,  Daniel,  and  Esekiel  were 
his  contemporaries.  The  last  forms  a  good  contrast  to  Feremiui,  the  Spirit  in  his 
case  actinji;  on  a  temperament  as  strongly  marked  by  firmness  as  Jeremiah's  was 
by  shrinking  and  delicate  sensitiveness.  ^  Ezekiel  views  the  nation*s  sins  as  opposed 
to  righteousness — Jeremiah,  as  productive  of  misery  ;  the  former  takes  the  object- 
ive, the  latter  the  subjective,  view  of  the  evils  of  the  times.  Jeremiah^s  style 
corresponds  to  his  character:  he  is  peculiarly  marked  by  pathos,  and  sympathy 
with  the  wretched ;  his  Lamentations  illustrate  this ;  the  whole  series  m  elegies 
has  but  one  object— to  express  sorrow  for  his  fii.llen  country ;  yet  the  lights  and 
images  in  which  he  presents  this  are  so  many,  that  the  reader,  so  far  from  feeling 
it  monotonous,  is  charmed  with  the  variety  of  the  plaintive  strains  Uiroughout. 
The  language  is  marked  by  Aramaeisms.  which  probably  was  the  ground  of 
Jerome's  chaige,  that  the  style  is  **  rustic.  Lowth  denies  the  charee,  and  con- 
siders him  in  portions  not  inferior  to  Isaiah.  His  heaping  of  phrase  on 
phrase,  the  repetition  of  stereotyped  forms — and  these  often  iAree  /iWfv— are  due 
to  his  affected  feelings  and  to  hu  desire  to  intensify  the  expression  of  them;  he  is 
at  times  more  concise,  energetic,  and  sublime,  especially  against  foreign  nations, 
and  in  the  rhythmical  parts. 

The  principle  of  the  arrangement  of  his  prophecies  is  hard  to  ascertain.  The 
order  of  Kings  was — Josiah  (under  whom  he  prophesied  eighteen  years),  Jehoahaa 
(three  months),  Jehoiakim  (eleven  years),  J[econiah  (three  months),  Zedekiah 
(eleven  years).  But  his  prophecies  under  fosiah  (chs.  z.-so.)  are  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  a  portion  under  Zedekiah  (ch.  ai\  Again,  ch.  a^.  ft-xo,  as  to  Zedekiah, 
comes  in  the  midst  of  the  section  as  to  Jenoahaz,  Jehoiakim,  and  Jeconiah  (chs. 
S3.,  33.,  85.,  V.  I  StQ.),  So  chs.  45.,  36.,  as  to  Jehoiakim,  follow  chs.  97.,  98.,  89., 
33m  34m  ss.to  Zedekiah ;  and  ch.  45.,  dated  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  comdt 
after  predictions^  as  to  the  Jews  who  fled  to  Egypt  after  the  overthrow  of  j  erusa- 
lem.  Ewald  thinks  the  present  arrangement  substantially  Jeremiah *s  own ;  the 
various  portions  are  prefaced  by  the  same  formula,  **  The  word  which  came  to 
Jeremiah  from  the  Lord  "  (ch.  7.  i ;  11.  i ;  z8.  i ;  ai.  z  ;  95.  z  :  30.  x ;  3a.  z ;  34.  t« 
8;  35' X  ;.4p-  x;  44-  »;  cf.  ch.  X4.  z;  46.  z  ;  47-  x  ;  49'  34-  Woies  of  time  mark 
other  divisions  more  or  less  historical  (ch.  a6.  i ;  97.  z  :  36.  z ;  37.  x).  Two  other 
pOTtipns  are  distinct  of  themselves  (ch.  99.  x  ;  45. 1).  Cn.  9.  has  the  shorter  intro- 
duction which  marks  the  beginning  of  a  strophe  ;  ch.  3.  seems  imperfect,  having 
as  the  introduction  merely  "saying"  {Hebrew^  ch.  3.  z).  Thus  in  the  poetic^ 
parts,  there  are  twenty-three  sections  divided  into  strophes,  of  from  seven  to  nine 
verses,  marked  some  way  thus,  '*  The  Lord  said  also  unto  me."  They  form  five 
books:    I.  The  Introduction,  ch.  z.     IL  Reproofs  of  the  Jews,  chs.  3.-94.,  made 


tions  pictunng  the  hopes  of  brigktgr  times^  (z)  30.,  31.;  (a)  31.,  33.;  and  an  histor- 


ical appendix  in  three  sections:  (z)  ch.  34.  1-7;  (a)  54.  8-a«;  (3)  35.  V.  The 
conclusion,  in  two  sections :  (z)  ch.  36.  a ;  (a)  45.  Suosequently,  in  Egypt,  he 
added  ch.  46.  Z3-36  to  the  previous  prophecy  as  to  Egypt;  also  the  three 
•ections,  chs.  37.-39.;  40.-43.;  and  44.  Ch.  5a.  was  probably  (see  ch.  sz.  64)  an 
appendix  from  a  later  hand,  taken  from  a  Kings  94.  z8,  &c.;  95.  30.  The  prophe- 
cies aniinst  the  several  foreign  nations  stand  m  a  different  order  in  the  tiebrtm 
izoin  that  of  LXX.;  also  the  prophecies  against  them  in  the  Hebrew  (chs.  46.-5Z.) 
are  in  the  LXX.  placed  after  ch.  9^  Z4.  forming  chs.  96.31.;  the  remainder  of  ch. 
85,  of  the  Hebrew  is  ch.  3a.  of  LXX.  Some  passages  in  the  Hebrew  (ch.  97.  X9- 
**;  33*  X4-96;  39.  ft-14;  48.  45-47)  are  not  found  in  LXX.;  the  Greek  translators 
must  nave  hada  different  recension  before  them;  probably  an  earlier  one.  The 
Hebrew  is  probably  the  latest  and  fullest  edition  fin)m  Jeremiah's  own  hand.    See 

*^Stf»  ch.  95.  Z3,  ,  .       - 

The  canoaknty  of  his  prophecies  is  established  by  quotations  of  them  in  tho 
Ivew  Testament  (lee  Matthew  a.  ^^\  z6. 14;  Hebrews  8.  S-ia;  00  Matthew  07. 9, 
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tM  ImtrHhuH^m  U  Zeckmrimk):  alto  by  the  testimony  of  Bodedaaticiit  49. 7. 
vhich  qaotee  Jeremiah  z.  xo ;  of  Philo,  who  quotes  his  word  as  an  **  onde  ;*'  awl 
4»  the  Int  of  canonical  books  in  Melito,  Origen,  Jerome,  and  the  Talmud, 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Vcr.  1-19.  The  General  Title  or  Intiioduction  (v.  1-3;; 
probably  prdfixed  by  Jeremiah,  when  he  collected  his  prophecies,  and  gave 
them  to  his  countrymen  to  take  with  them  to  Babylon.  [Michaeus.] 
I.  Ancttiottl — a  town  in  Benjamm,  twenty  stadia,  ix.^  two  or  three  niiles 
North  of  Jerusalem ;  now  Anata  (cf.  Isaiah,  10.  30,  and  the  context, 
2S.32.)  One  of  the  four  cities  allotted  to  the  Kohathites  in  Benjamin 
(Joshua,  21.  18).  Cf.  I  Kings,  2.  26,  27  ;  a  stigma  was  cast  thenceforth 
on  the  whole  sacerdotal  family  resident  there :  this  may  be  alluded  in 
the  words  here,  "  the  priests ...  in  Anathoth."  God  chooses  *  the  weak 
base  and  despised  things"  "to  confound  the  mighty."  2,  3.  Jehoiakim 
. . .  Josiab. .  .Zedekial^Jehoahaz  and  Jehoiachin  are  omitted,  for  they 
reigned  only  three  months  each.  The  first  and  last  of  the  kings,  under 
whom  each  prophet  prophesied,  are  often  thus  specified  in  the  general 
title.    See  on  these  king^  and  Jeremiah's  life,  my  introduction,    thir- 

teenlii. .  .of  his  reign--(ch.  25.  3).    fifth  iiiontii---{2  Kings,  25.  8.)  4- 

10.  JeremiaKs  call  to  the  prophetical  office,  unto  ni6 — other  MSS.  read 
**  to  him ;"  but  English  Version  probably  represents  the  true  Hebrew 
text ;  this  inscription  was  doubtless  mad^  by  Jeremiah  himsel£  5.  kOBW 
— approved  of  thee  as  my  chosen  instrument  (Exodus,  33.  12,  17 ;  cf. 
Isanui,  49v  I.  5 ;  Romans,  8. 29.)  sanctified — ^rather,  separated.  The  pri- 
mary meaning  is  to  set  apart  from  a  common  to  a  special  use ;  hence 
arose  the  secondary  sense,  to  sanctify^  ceremonially  and  morally.  It  is 
not  here  meant  that  Jehovah  cleansed  Jeremiah  from  original  sin,  or 
reg^erated  him  by  his  spirit ;  but  separated  him  to  his  ^peoxiiss  prophet- 
ical office,  including  in  its  range,  not  merely  the  Hebrews,  but  also  the 
nations  hostile  to  them  (ch.  25.  12.38;  27.  46.51.)  [Henderson.]  Not 
15  ;  effect,  but  the  predestination  in  Jehovah's  secret  counsel,  is  meant  by 
the  sanctification  here  (cf.  Luke,  i.  15,  41 ;  Acts,  15.  18 ;  Galatians,  I. 
the  Ephesians,  i.  11.)  6.  From  the  long  duration  of  his  office,  (v,  2.  3; 
ch.  4a  I,  etc.;  43.  8,  etc.)  it  is  supposed  he  was  at  his  call  under  twenty, 
five  years  of  age.  Child — the  same  word  is  translated  "  young  man"  (2 
Samuel,  18.  5.)  The  reluctance  often  shown  by  inspired  ministers  of 
God  (Exodus,  4.  10;  6.  12,  30;  Jonah,  i.  3)  to  accept  the  call,  shows 
that  they  did  not  assume  the  office  under  the  impulse  of  self-deceiving 
fanaticism,  as  false  prophets  often  did.    7.  to  all  that — to  all  to  whom, 

fRosENMULLER.]     Rather,  "  to  all  against  whom ;"  in  a  hostile  sense 
cf.  V.  8.  17,  18,  i^)    [Maurer.]    Such  was  the  perversity  of  the  rulers 
and  people  of  Judea  at  that  time,  that  whoever  would  desire  to  be  a 
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faithful  prophet  needed  to  arm  himself  with  an  intrmid  mind ;  Jeremiah 
was  naturally  timid  and  sensitive,  yet  the  Spirit  moulded  him  to  the  nec- 
essary degree  of  courage  without  taking  away  his  peculiar  individuality. 

8.  (Ezek.  2.  6 ;  3.  9.)     I  am  with  Uiee— <Exodus,  3.  12;  Joshua,  i.  5.) 

9.  touched  my  movoi — a  symboUcal  act  in  supernatural  vision,  implying 
that  God  would  give  him  utieratue,  notwithstanding  Hs  inability  to 
speak,  {v.  6.)  So  Isaiah's  lips  were  touched  with  a  living  coal  (Isaiah, 
6.  7  ;  cf  Ezekiel,  2.  8.  9,  10 ;  Daniel,  10.  16.)  10.  set  thee  WW-^IU^ 
nppUnted  thee  to  the  oversight.  He  was  to  have  his  eye  upon  the  nations 
and  to  predict  their  destruction,  or  restoration,  according  as  their  cod> 
duct  was  bad  or  good.  Prophets  are  said  to  do  that  which  they  foretell 
shall  be  done;  for  their  word  is  God's  word;  and  His  word  is  His 
instrument  whereby  he  doeth  all  things  (Genesis,  I.  3 ;  Psalm,  33.  6,  9^) 
Word  and  deed  are  one  thing  with  Him.  What  His  prophet  saitk  is  as 
certain  as  if  it  were  done.  The  prophet's  own  consciousness  was 
absorbed  into  that  of  God ;  so  closely  united  to  God  did  he  feel  himself 
that  Jehovah's  words  and  deeds  are  described  as  his.  In  ch.  31.  28, 
God  IS  said  to  do  what  Jeremiah  here  is  represented  as  doing,  (c£  ch.  18. 
7 ;  I  Kings,  19.  17  ;  Ezekiel,  43.  3.)  rOOt  Ollt--(Matt  15.  13.)  poll 
doiim — change  of  metaphor  to  architecture  (2  Corinthians*  la  4).  There 
is  a  play  on  the  similar  sounds,  lAnthosh^  Linthotn,  in  the  Jlebtrw  for 
*' root  out. .  .pull  down."  biriM. .  .plant— -restore  upon  their  tepenting. 
His  predictions  were  to  be  chiefly,  and  in  the  first  instance,  deniinciatorf; 
ther^ore,  the  destruction  of  the  nations  is  put  first,  and  with  a  greater 
variety  of  terms  than  their  restoration.  II.  rodE — shoot,  or  branch. 
Almond  tree — /f /.,  the  wakeful  tree,  because  it  awakes  from  the  sleep  of 
winter  earlier  than  the  other  trees,  flowering  in  January,  and  bearing 
fruit  in  March  ;  symbol  of  God's  early  execution  of  its  purpose :  v.  12, 
"  hasten  my  word"  (cf.  Amos,  8.  2.)  12.  hasten— rather,  "  I  will  be 
wakeful  as  to  my  word,"  etc,  alluding  to  v.  11,  the  wakeful  tree, 
[Maurer.]  13.  Another  vision,  signifying  what  is  the  "  word"  about 
to  be  "  performed,"  and  by  what  instrumentaUty.  seething — lit^  blown 
urtder;  so  boiling  by  reason  of-  the  flame  under  it  kept  brisk  by  blowing. 
An  Oriental  symbol  of  a  raging  war.  towsrd — ^rather,  ^from  the  North." 
Z»V.,  from  the  face  of  the  region  situated  towards  the  North  cf.  v,  14,15. 
[Maurer.]  The  pot  in  the  North  rested  on  one  side,  its  mouth  being 
about  to  pour  forth  its  contents  southwards,  vis.,  on  Judea.  Babylon, 
though  east  of  Judea,  was  regarded  by  the  Hebrews  as  North,  because 
they  appropriated  the  term  '*  East"  to  Arabia  Deserta,  stretching  from 
Palestme  to  the  Euphrates ;  or  rather  [Bochart]  the  reference  here  is 
not  to  the  site,  but  to  the  route  of  the  Babylonians ;  not  being  able  to 
cross  the  desert,  they  must  enter  the  Holy  Land  by  the  northern  frontier 
through  Riblah  in  Hamath  (ch.  39.  5 ;  52.  9).  14.  break  forth — "shall 
•disclose  itself."  Out  of  the  norttl — (ch.  4.  6 ;  6.  i,  22 ;  10.  22 ;  25. 9 ; 
Ezekiel,  26.  7.)  The  Chaldeans  did  not  cast  ofl^  the  yoke  of  Assyria  t^ 
several  years  after,  under  Nabopolassar,  A.D.  625  :  but  long  previously 
they  had  so  increased  as  to  threaten  Assyria,  which  was  now  grown 
weak,  and  other  neighboring  peoples.  15.  families — the  tribes  or  clans 
composing  the  various  kingdoms  of  Babylon ;  the  specification  of  these 
aggravates  the  picture  of  calamity  (ch.  25.  9).  throns  at. . .  gates — the 
usual  place  of  administering yW/iu'^.  The  conquering  princes  will  set 
up  their  tribunal  there  (ch.  39.  3,  5 ;  52.  9^)    Or,  the  reference  is  to  the 
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wS\iXsny  pavilion  (ch.  43. 10.)  [Maurer.]  16.  litter — ^pronounce.  The 
judicial  sentences^  pronounced  against  the  Jews  by  the  invading  princes, 
would  be  virtually  the  "judgments  of  God  "  (Isa.  10.  5).    works — idols. 

17.  gird. .  .loins — resolutely  prepare  for  thy  appointed  task.  Metaphor 
from  the  flowing  robes  worn  in  the  East,  which  have  to  be  girt  up  with 
a  girdle,  so  as  not  to  incommode  one,  when  undertaking  any  active  work. 

0ob,  38.  3 ;  Luke,  12.  35 ;  i  Peter,  i.  13).    disnayed . . .  oonfound— 

^  same  Hebrew  word  :  /i /.,  to  break.  Be  not  dismayed  at  their  faces 
(before  them,)  lest  I  make  thee  dismayed  XntUxt  their  faces  (before  them) 
i>^  "  lest  I  should  permit  thee  to  be  overcome  by  them"  (dl  ch.  49.  37.) 

18.  defenced  city  etc. — I  will  give  thee  strength,  which  no  power  (x 
thine  enemies  shall  overcome  (ch.  6.  27  ;  15.  90;  Isaiah,  50.  7  ;  54.  17 ; 
Lake,  21.  15;  Acts,  6.  10.)  wallS-— //Mra/,  to  express  the  abundant 
strength  to  be  given  him.  DeRossi's  MSS.  read  singular^  wall,  fMOple 
•f  Hw  land — the  general  masses,  as  distinguished  mm  the  princes  and 
priests. 

CHAPTER  XL 

Ver.  1-37.    Expostulation  with  the  Jews,  reminding  them  op 

THEIR  former  DEVOTEDNESS,  AND  GOD'S  CONSEQUENT  FAVOR,  AND  A 

Denunciation  of  God's  Coming  Judgments  for  their  Idolatry. 
Probably  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Josiah  (ch.  i.  a ;  cf.  ch. 
3.  6^  **also. .  .in. .  .days  of  Josiah").  The  warning  not  to  rely  as  they 
did  on  £^:ypt  {y.  18),  was  in  accordance  with  Josiah's  policy,  who  took 
part  with  Assyria  and  Babylon  against  Egypt  (2  Kings,  23.  20).  Jere- 
miah, doubtl^s,  supported  the  refotlnatkn,  begun  by  Josiah,  in  the 
previous  year  (the  twelfth  of  his  reign),  and  fully  carried  out  in  the 
dghteenth^  2.  orv — ^proclaim.  JeiilSaleill — The  headquarters  and 
centre  of  their  idolatry;  therefore  addressed  first  tll66 — rather,  '*I 
remember  in  regard  to  the^'  [Henderson]:  for  thee,  [Maurer.] 
kindness  of  thy  yonth — ^not  so  much  Israel's  kindness  towanls  God,  as 
the  kindness  which  Israel  experienced  from  God  in  their  early  history  (cf. 
Ezekiel,  16.  8,  22,  60;  23.  3,  8,  19;  Hosea,  2.  15).  For  Israel  from  the 
first  showed  perversity  rather  than  kindness  towards  God  (cf.  Exodus, 
14.  II,  12;  15.  24;  32.  1-7,  etc.).  The  greater  were  God's  favors  to 
them  from  the  first,  the  fouler  was  their  ingratitude  in  forsaking  Him 
(t^.  3,  5,  etc.).  espirasals — the  intervals  between  Israel's  betrothal  to 
God  at  the  exodus  from  Egypt,  and  the  formal  execution  of  the  marriage 
contract  at  SmaL  Ewald  takes  the  "  kindness"  and  "love"  to  be  Israel's 
towards  God  at  first  (Exodus,  19.  8 ;  24.  3 ;  35.  20-29 ;  3^-  5  i  Joshua, 
24.  16,  17).  But  cf.  Deuteronomy,  32.  16,  17 ;  and  Ezekiel,  16.  5,  6,  15, 
22  (*'  days  of  thy  youtH*\  implies  that  the  love  here  meant  was  on  God's 

side,  not  Israel's,    thou  iventest  after  me  ln...wilderness— the  next 

act  of  God's  love,  His  leading  them  in  the  desert  without  needing  any 
strange  god,  such  as  they  since  worshipped,  to  help  Him  (Deuteronomy, 
2.  7 ;  32.  12).  Verse  6  shows  it  is  God^s  "leading"  of  them,  not  their 
following  after  God  in  the  wilderness,  which  is  implied.  3.  holilieSS 
■rtO  the  Lord — f>.,  was  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Jehovah  (Exodus, 

19.  5,  6).  They  thus  answered  to  the  motto  on  their  high  priest's 
breastplate,  "Holiness  to  the  Lord"  (Deuteronomy,  7.  6;  14.  2,  21). 
Urst-nvitS  of  his  Increase— *>.,  of  Jehovah* s  produce:  as  the  first- 
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fruits  of  the  vrYvoSt  produee  of  the  land  were  devoted  to  God  (Exodus, 
23.  19 ;  Numbers,  18.  12, 13),  so  Israel  was  devoted  to  Hun  as  the  first- 
fruit  and  representative-nation  among  all  nations.  So  the  spiritual  Israel 
(James,  i.  18 ;  Revelation,  14.  4).  devOUr — carrying  on  the  image  of 
first-fruits  which  were  eaten  before  the  Lord  by  the  priests  as  the 
Lord's  representatives;  all  who  ate  (injured)  Jehovah's  first-fruits 
(Israel),  contracted  guilt :  ex,  gr^  Amalek,  the  Amorites,  etc,  extirpated 
for  their  guilt  towai^s  Israel  shall  OOmo — rather,  came,  4.  JaOOb. . . 
iarael — the  whole  nation.  famillM— (A^^?^,  ch.  i.  15),  hear  God's 
word  not  only  collectively,  but  individually  (Zechariah,  12.  12-14).  5. 
inlqility — wrong  done  to  them  (Isaiah,  5.  4 ;  Micah.  6.  3 ;  cf.  Deuteron- 
omy, 32.  4).  walked  after  vanity — contrasted  with  ^^walkest  after  me 
in  the  wilderness"  \v,  2) :  then  /  was  their  c[uide  in  the  barren  desert ; 
now  diey  take  idols  as  their  guides.  vanRy..  .valn — An  idol  is  not 
only  vain  (impotent,  and  empty),  but  vanity  itself.  Its  worshippers 
acquire  its  character,  becoming  vain  as  it  is  (Deuteronomy,  7.  26 ;  Psafan 
115.  8).  A  people's  character  never  rises  above  that  of  its  gods,  which 
are  its  "better  nature"  [Bacon]  (2  Kings,  17.  15;  Jonah,  2.8).  6. 
Neither  said  fliey,  Where,  etc.—- The  very  words  which  Gad  uses 
(Isaiah,  63.  9,  11,  13),  when,  as  it  were,  reminding  Himself  of  His 
former  acts  of  love  to  Israel  as  a  ground  for  interposing  in  their  behalf 
again.  When  they  would  not  say,  Where  is  Jehovah,  etc.,  God  Himself 
at  last  said  it  for  them  (cf.  /^ote,  v,  2,  above),  deeerts. .  .pits — The 
desert  between  mount  Sinai  and  Palestine  abounds  in  chasms  and  pits, 
in  whidi  beasts  of  burden  often  sink  down  to  the  knees.  "  Shadow  of 
death"  refers  to  the  darkness  of  the  caverns  amidst  the  rocky  precipices 
(Deuteronomy,  8.- 15 ;  32.  10).  7.  plentlflll — /»'/.,  a  larul  of  Carmel,  at 
well  cultivated  land:  a  garden-land,  in  contrast  to  the  "  land  of  deserts" 
(v.  6).  defiled — ^by  idolatries  (Judges,  2.  10-17  *»  Psalm  78.  58,  59 ;  106. 
38).  you... ye — change  to  the  second  person  from  the  third,  "thev" 
(z/.  6),  m  order  to  bring  home  the  guilt  to  the  living  generation.  8.  The 
three  leading  classes,  whose  very  office  under  the  theocracy  was  to  lead 
the  people  to  God,  disowned  Him  in  the  same  language  as  the  nation  at 
large,  "  Where  is  the  Lord  "  (see  v,  6)  t  Thtjbriests^  whose  office  it  was 
to  expound  the  law  (Malaclu,  2.  6,  7).  hanifle — are  occupied  with  as 
the  subject  of  their  profession.  The  pastor:  civil,  not  religious ;  princes 
(ch.  3.  15)  whose  duty  it  was  to  tend  their  people.  The  prophets^  who 
should  have  reclaimed  the  people  from  their  apostacy,  encouraged  them 
in  it  by  pretended  oracles  from  Baal,  the  Phoenician  false  god.  by 
Baal — ^in  his  name  and  by  his  authority  (cf.  ch.  11.  21).  walked  after 
things. .  .not  profit — answering  to,  "walked  after  vanity^  f-^.*  idols  (v. 
5;  i.v,  II,  Habakkuk,  2.  18).  9.  yet  plead — m's.,  bv  inflicting  still 
further  judgments  on  you.  children's  Children — three  MSS.  and 
Jerome  omit  "  children's ;"  they  seem  to  have  thought  it  unsuitable  to 
read  "children's  children,"  when  "children"  had  not  preceded.  But  it 
is  designedly  so  written,  to  intimate  that  the  final  judgment  on  the 
nation  would  be  suspended  for  many  generations  [HorSLEY]  (cf.  Eze- 
kiel,  20.  35>  3^;  Micah,  6.  2).  10.  paSS  OVCT  the  ISlCS — rather,  "cross 
over  to  the  isles."  Ghittlni . . .  Kedar^-t>.,  the  heathen  nations,  West 
and  East,  Go  where  you  will,  you  cannot  find  an  instance  of  any 
heathen  nation  forsaking  their  own  for  other  gods.  Israel  alone  does 
this.    Yet  the  heathen  gods  are  false  gods;  whereas  Israel,  in  forsaking 
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me  for  other  gods,  forsakes  their  "glorjr"  for  unprofitable  idols.     Ghlt- 
tlM— Cyprus  colonised  by  Phoenicians,  who  built  in  it  the  dty  of  Cidum, 
the  modem  Chitti.    Then  the  term  came  to  be  apphed  to  sdl  maritime 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  especially  Greece  (Numbers,  24.  24 ;  Isaiah, 
23,  i;  Daniel,  11.  30).     Kedar— descended  from  Ishmael,  the  Bedouins 
and  Arabs,  East  of  Palestine.    II.  Qlorv — ^Jehovah,  the  glory  of  Israel 
(Psalm  106. 20 ;  Romans,  i.  23.)    The  Shekinah,  or  cloud  resting  on  the 
sanctuary,  was  the  symbol  of  "  the  glory  of  the  Lord"  (i  Kings,  8.  11 ; 
cf.  Romans,  9.  4).    The  golden  calf  was  intended  as  an  image  of  the 
true  God  (cf.  Exodus,  32.  4,  5),  yet  it  is  called  an  **  idol "  (Acts,  7.  41). 
It  (like  Roman  Catholic  images)  was  a  violation  of  the  second  command- 
ment, as  the  heathen  multiplying  of  gods  is  a  violation  of  the /IrsL    not 
CVflt— (v.  8).     12.  Impassioned  personification  (Isaiah,  i.  2).     hOTTl- 
y  afraid— rather,  "be  horrified."    be.,  .very  desolate— rather,  "be 
exceedingly  aghast"  at  the  monstrous  spectacle.    ZfV.,  to  be  dried  up  or 
devastated,  places  devastated  have  such  an  unsightly  look.     [Maurul] 
13.  tVND  evils — not  merely  one  evily  like  the  idolaters  who  know  no 
better :  besides  simple  idolatry,  my  people  add  the  sin  of  forsaking  the 
true  God  whom  they  have  known ;  the  heathen,  though  having  the  sin 
of  idolatry,  are  free  from  the  further  sin  of  changing  the  true  God  for 
idols  (v.  11).    fbrsaken  me — The  Hebrew  collocation  brings  out  the 
only  Living  God  into  more  prominent  contrast  with  idol  nonentities. 
*^Me  they  have  forsaken,  the  Fountain,"  etc  (ch.  17.  13;  Psahn  36.  9; 
John,  4.  14).     broken  cisterns — tanks  for  rain  water,  common  in  the 
East  where  wells  are  scarce.    The  tanks  not  only  cannot  give  forth  an 
ever-flowing  fresh  supply  as  fountains  can,  but  cannot  even  retain  the 
water  poured  into  them  ;.  the  stone-work  within  being  broken,  the  earth 
drinks  up  the  collected  water.    So,  in  general,  all  earthly,  compared  with 
heavenly,  means  of  satisfying  man's  highest  wants  (Isaiah,  55.  i,  fi  ;  cf. 
Luke,  12,  33.)    14.  Is  be  a  bome-bom  slave— No.    "  Iwel  is  Jehovah's 
son,  even  His  first  bom."    (Exodus,  4.  22.)  Verses  i6,^8,  and  36,  and 
the  absence  of  any  express  contrast  of  the  two  parts  of  the  nation  are 
against  Eichorn's  view,  that  the  prophet  proposes  to  Judah,  as  yet 
spared,  the  case  of  Israel  (the  ten  tribes,  which  had  been  carried  away  by 
Assyria  as  a  warning  of  what  they  might  expect  if  they  should  still  put 
their  trust  in  Egypt     "  Were  Israel's  ten  tribes  of  meaner  birth  than 
Judah  ?    CertaxoW  not.     If,  then,  the  former  fell  before  Assyria,  what 
can  Judah  hope  from  Egypt  against  Assyriar    "  Israel"  is  rather  here 
the  whole  of  the  remnant  still  left  in  their  own  land,  i^.,  Jttdah.    "  How 
comes  it  to  pass  that  the  nation  which  once  was  under  God's  special  pro- 
tection {v.  3)  is  now  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  foe  as  a  worthless  slave  f 
The  prophet  sees  this  event  at  (^present,  though  it  was  stWl  future  to 
Jndah  (v.  19.)     15.  lionS — the  Babylonian  princes  (ch.  4.  7 ;  cf.  Amos, 
3.  4.)    The  disaster  from  the  Babylonians  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoia- 
kim's  reign,  and  again  three  year's  later  when,  relying  on  Egypt,  he  re- 
volted from  Nebuchadnezzar,  is  here  referred  to  (ch.  46.  2 ;  2  ^ings,  24. 
I,  2).     16.  Noph. .  .Tahapanes — Memphis,  capital  of  Lower  Egypt,  on 
the  West  bank  of  the  Nile,  near  the  pyramids  of  Gizeh,  opposite  the  site 
of  modem  Cairo.    Daphne,  on  the  Tanitic  branch  of  the  Nile,  near  Pe- 
lusium,  on  the  frontier  of  Egypt  towards  Palestine.    Isaiah,  30. 4.  con- 
tracts it  Harus,    These  two  cities,  one  the  capital,  the  other  that  with 
which  the  Jews  came  most  m  contact,  stand  for  the  whole  of  Egypt 
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Tahapanes  takes  its  name  from  a  goddess  Pphnet.  [Champoluon.] 
Memphis  is  from  Maru^nofti.  "  the  abode  of  good  men,"  written  in  He^ 
brew^  "  Moph"  (Hosea,  9.  6.)  or  No^  The  reference  is  to  the  coming 
mvasion  of  Judah  by  Pharaoh-necho  of  Egypt,  on  his  return  from  the 
Euphrates,  when  he  deposed  Jehoahaz,  and  levied  a  heavy  tribute  on  the 
land  (2  Kings,  23.  33-35.)  Josiah's  death  in  battle  with  the  same  Pha- 
raoh is  probably  included  (2  Kings,  23.  29,  30).  bav8  broken — rather, 
shall  feed  down  the  crown,  etc«,  ix^  aftect  with  the  greatest  ignominy, 
such  as  baldness  was  regarded  in  the  East  (ch.  48.  37 ;  2  Kings,  2. 23.) 
Instead  of  "  also,"  translate^  *^even"  the  Egyptians,  in  whom  thou  dost 
trust,  shall  miserably  disappoint  thy  expectation.  [Maurer].  Jehoia^ 
kim  was  twice  leagued  with  them  (2  Kings,  23.  34  35 ;  when  he  received 
the  crown  from  them,  and  when  he  revolted  from  Nebuchadnezzar  (2 
Kings,  24.  I,  2,  7).  The  Chaldeans,  having  become  masters  of  Asia, 
threatened  Egypt  Judea,  situated  between  the  contending  powers,  was 
thus  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the  one  or  other  of  the  hostile  armies ;  and 
unfortunately,  except  in  Josiah's  reign,  took  side  with  E^gyp>t,  contrary  to 
God's  warnings.  17.  ZtV.,  "  Has  not  thy  forsaken  the  Lord,  etc.,  pro- 
cured this  (calamity)  to  thee  f  So  LXX. ;  the  Masoretic  accents  make 
'*  this"  the  subject  of  the  verb,  leaving  the  object  to  be  understood.  **  Has 
not  this  procured  (iV,  »>.,  the  impending  calamity)  unto  thee,  that  thou 
hast  forsaken  ?"  etc.  (ch.  4. 18).  led — (Deuteronomy,  32. 10).  the  way — 
the  article  expresses  the  tight  way,  thevrzy  of  the  Lord ;  vi%^  the  moral 
tndning  whicn  they  enjoy^  in  the  Mosaic  covenant  18.  nOW— used  in 
a  reasoning  sense,  not  of  time,  the  way  of  Eflypt — What  hast  thou  to 
do  vdth  the  way^  ije,y  with  going  down  to  Egypt ;  or  what^  etc,  with 
going  to  Assyria?  drink.,  .waters — f>n  to  seek  reinvigorating  aid 
from  them;  so  v.  13  and  36;  cf.  "waters,"  meaning  numerous  forces 
(Isaiah,  8.  7).  Sihor — (>.,  The  black  river,  in  Greek  Melas  (blac%\  the 
Nile:  so  called ^om  the  black  deposit  or  soil  it  leaves  after  the  inunda- 
tion (Isaiah,  2p^).  The  LXX.  identify  it  with  Gthon,  one  of  the  rivers 
of  Paradise.  Uie  river — Euphrates,  called  by  pre-eminence  the  river ; 
figurative  for  the  Assyrian  power.  In  625  b.  c,  the  seventeenth  year  of 
Josiah,  and  the  fourtii  of  Jeremiah's  office,  the  kingdom  of  Assyria  fell 
before  Babylon,  therefore  Assyria  is  here  put  for  Babylon  its  successor ; 
so  in  2  Kings,  23, 29 ;  Lamentations,  5. 6.  There  was  doubtless  a  league 
between  Judea  and  Assyria  (f>.,  Babylon),  which  caused  Josiah  to  march 
against  Pharaoh-necho  of  Egypt,  when  that  king  went  against  Babylon ; 
the  evil  consequences  of  this  league  are  foretold  in  this  verse  and  v,  36. 
19  OOrrect . . .  reprove — rather,  in  the  severer  sense,  chastise . .  .punish, 
[Maurer].  backslidlnga — "  apostasies  'l* plural,  to  express  the  number 
and  variety  of  their  defections.  The  very  confederacies  they  entered  into 
were  the  occasion  of  their  overthrow  (Proverbs,  I.  31 ;  Isaiah,  3.  9 ; 
Hosea,  5.  5).  know. .  .see — imperative  (or  futures  :  Thou  shall  knew 
and  see  to  itiy  cost  my  fear — rather,  "  the  fear  </ »f^."  20.  I — the 
Hebrew  should  be  pointed  as  the  second  person  feminine,  a  form  com- 
mon in  Jeremiah :  "  Thou  hast  broken,"  etc.  So  LXX.,  and  the  sense 
requires  it  thy  yoke. .  .bande — the  yoke  and  bands  which  I  laid  on 
thee,  my  laws  (ch.  5.  5).  transgreSS — so  the  Keriand  many  MSS.  read. 
But  LXX.  and  most  authorities  read,  "  I  will  not  serve,"  t>.,  obey.  The 
sense  of  English  Version  is,  "  I  broke  thy  yoke  (in  Egypt),  etc.,  and  (at 
that  time)  thou  saidst,  I  wiU  not  transgress ;  whereas  thou  hast  (sinoe 
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then)  wandered"  (from  me)  (Exodus,  19. 8).  hiil . . .  green  tree^the  scene 
of  idolatries  (I>euteronomy,  12.  2;  Isakdi,  57.  5,  7).  wanilerest — rather, 
**thou  hast  bowed  down  thyself"  (for  the  act  of  adultery  ;  figurative  of 
shameless  idolatry;  Exodus,  34-15,  16)  (of.  Job,  31.  10).  21. — The 
same  image  as  I>euteronomy,  32.  32 ;  Psalm  80.  8,  9 ;  Isaiah,  5.  i,  etc. 
mID  me — with  respect  to  me.  22.  nitre — ^DOt  what  is  now  so  called, 
vit^  saltpetre ;  but  the  natron  of  Egypt,  a  mineral  alkali,  an  incrustation 
at  the  bottom  of  the  lakes,  after  the  summer  heat  has  evaporated  the 
water ;  used  for  washing  (cf.  Job,  g.  30 ;  Proverbs,  25.  20).  eope — pot* 
erj^  the  carbonate  of  which  is  obtained  impure  from  buniing  different 
plants,  especially  the  kali  of  Egypt  and  Arabia.  Mixed  with  oil  it  was 
used  for  washing,  marked— deeply  ingrained,  indelibly  marked :  the 
Hebrewy  Catham,  being  equivalent  to  Cathab,  Others  translate^  *^is 
treasured  up"  from  the  Arabic.  Maurer,  from  a  Syriac  root,  is  pol^ 
luted.  23.  (Proverbs,  30.  12).  Baalim — plural^  to  express  manifold 
excellency:  cf.  Elohim.  see — consider,  the  Vallev — vit.^  of  Hinnom^ 
y[  Tophet;  South  and  East  of  Jerusalem;  rendered  infamous  by  the  hu- 
man sacrifices  to  Moloch  in  it  (cf.  ch.  7.  31,  32;  19^  2,  6,  13,  14 ;  32, 
35 ;  Isaiah,  3a  33,  Note\  thou  <2r/— omit  The  substantive  that  foU 
iows  in  this  verse  (and  auso  that  in  v.  24)  is  in  apposition  with  the  pre- 
ceding "  thou."    dromedary — rather,  a  young  she-camel.  Traversing-^ 

Ht^  infolding  :  making  its  ways  eomplicated  by  wandering  hither  and 
thither,  lusting  after  the  male.  Cf.  as  to  the  Jews'  spiritual  lust,  Hosea, 
2.  6,  7.  24.  (Ch.  14.  6 ;  Job,  39.  5).  "  A  wild  ass,"  agreeing  with 
**thou"  {v.  23).  at  her  pleasure — rather,  "in  her  ardor,"  Z7&,  in  pur> 
suit  of  a  male,  snuffing  the  wind  to  ascertam  where  one  is  to  be  found. 
[Maitrjcr].  ecoasion — either  from  9,  Hebrew  jfooX^  "to  meet;  "her 
meeting  (with  the  male  for  sexual  intercourse),  who  can  avert  it  f'  Or 
better  from  an  Arabic  root :  "  her  heat  (sexual  impulse),  who  can  allay  f 

I  Maurer].  all  they — whichever  of  the  males  desire  her  company. 
Horsley].  vdll  not  weary  themselves — ^have  no  need  to  weary  them- 
selves in  searching  for  her.  her  month —  in  the  season  of  the  year  when 
her  sexual  impulse  is  strongest^  she  puts  herself  in  the  way  of  the  males, 
so  that  they  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  her.  25.  Withhold,  etc. — 
!>.,  Abstain  from  incotitinence  ;  fig.^  for  idolatry,  [Houbigant.]  un- 
ihod,  eto.y — do  not  run  so  violently  in  pursuing  lovers,  as  to  wear  out 
Shy  shoes  ;  do  not  "  thirst"  so  incontmently  after  sexual  intercourse. 
HrrziG  thinks  the  reference  is  to  penances  performed  barefoot  to  idols, 
and  the  thirst  occasioned  by  loud  and  continued  invocations  to  them,  no 
hope — (ch.  18.  12;  Isaiah,  57.  10).  "It  is  hopeless,"  «>.,  I  am  despe- 
rately resolved  to  go  on  in  my  own  course,  strangers — i.e.,  laying 
aside  the  metaphor,  strange  gods  {c\i.  3.  13 ;  Deuteronomy,  32.  16).  26. 
is  ashamed — is^ «/  to  shame,  " Thief"  (John,  10.  i).  Israel — »>.,  Judah 
iv.  28).  27.  Tnoa  art  my  father— (contrast  ch.  3.  4 ;  Isaiah,  64.  8.) 
in. . .  trouble  they  will  say— wV,  to  God  (Psalm  78.  34;  Isaiah,  26. 1 6.) 
Trouble  often  brings  men  to  their  senses  (Luke,  15.  16-18).  28.  But 
God  sends  them  to  the  gods  for  whom  they  forsook  Him,  to  see  if  they 
can  help  them  (Deuteronomy,  32.  37,  38  ;  Judges,  10.  14).  according 
to  the  nomber  of  thy  cities — besides  national  deities,  each  city  had  its 
tutplary  god  (ch.  11.  13).  29.  plead  with  me— f>.,  contend  with  me 
for  afflicting  you  {v,  23,  35).     30.  (Ch.  5.  3  ;  6.  29;  Isaiah,  i.  5 ;  9.  13.) 

children— «>.,  your  people,  yoiu    your. .  .sword. .  .devoured. . . 
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prophets— (2  chronicles,  36.  16 ;  Nehemiah,  9.  26 ;  Matthew,  23.  29^ 
31).  31.  The  Hebrew  collocation  is,  O,  the  genercUion^  ye^  t>.,  O  ye 
who  now  live."  The  generation  needed  only  to  be  named,  to  call  its  de- 
generacy  to  view,  so  palpable  was  it.  urildSlilBSS — in  which  all  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life  are  wanting.  On  the  contrary,  Jehovah  was  a  never- 
failmg  source  of  supplv  for  all  IsraeVs  wants  in  the  wilderness,  and  af- 
terwards in  Canaan.  oarkneSS — ^/fV.,  darkness  of  yehovah  the  strongest 
Hebrew  term  for  darkness  ;  the  densest  darkness ^  cf.  "  land  of  the  shadow 
of  death**  (t/.  6).  We  are  Ionia — ue.^  We  are  our  own  masters.  We 
will  worship  what  gods  we  like  (Psalm  12.  4 ;  82.  6).  But  it  is  better 
to  translate  from  a  different  Hebrew  root ;  '*  We  ramble  at  large,*'  with- 
out restraint  pursuing  our  idolatrous  lusts.  32.  Oriental  females  greatly 
pride  themselves  on  their  ornaments  (cf.  Isaiah,  61.  10).  attire — girdles 
for  the  breasts,  fiorgotten  Rie— (c^-  I3*  25  ;  Hosea,  8.  14).  33.  Why 
trimmeet— Maurer  translates^  **How  skilfully  thou  dost  prepare  thy 
way,"  etc  But  see  2  Kings,  9.  3a  "  Trimmest**  best  suits  the  image 
of  one  decking  herself  as  a  harlot  way — course  of  life,  therefore— 
accordingly.  Or  else,  "  nay,  thou  hast  even,*'  etc.  aliO. .  .wioked  OneO 
— even  the  wicked  harlots,  t>.,  (laying  aside  the  metaphor)  even  the 
Gentiles  who  are  wicked,  thou  teachest  to  be  still  more  so.  [Grotius]. 
34.  Alee — Not  only  art  thou  polluted  with  idolatry,  but  also  with  the 
guilt  ofshedding  innocent  blood.  [Maurer].  RosENMULLERnotsowell 
translates,  *'  even  in  thy  skirts,*'  etc. ;  ue.,  there'  is  no  part  of  thee  (rtot 
even  tky  skirts)  that  is  not  stained  with  innocent  blood  (ch.  19.  4 ;  2 
Kings,  21.  16 ;  Psalm  106.  38).  See  as  to  innocent  blood  shed,  not  as 
here  in  honor  of  idols,  but  of  prophets  for  having  reproved  them,  v.  30 ; 
ch.  26.  20-23.  eoule — !>.,  persons,  searoh — I  did  not  need  to  '*  search 
deep'*  to  find  proofs  of  thy  guilt ;  for  it  was  "  upon  all  these"  thy  skirts. 
Not  in  deep  caverns  didst  thou  perpetrate  these  atrocities,  but  openly  in 
the  vale  of  Hinnom  and  within  the  precincts  of  the  temple.  35.  ( Ver. 
23,  29V  36.  gaddeet — runnest  to  and  fro,  now  seeking  help  from  As- 
syria (2  Chronicles,  28.  16-21),  now  from  Egypt  (ch.  37.  7,  8  ;  Isaiah,  3a 
3;.  37.  him — Eg)mt.  hands  upon.,  .head— expressive  of  mourning 
(2  Samuel,  13.  19).    HI  then — ^in  those  stays  in  which  thou  trustest 


CHAPTER  III. 

Ver.  1-25.  God's  Mercy  notwithstanding  Judah's  Vileness. 
Contrary  to  all  precedent  in  the  case  of  adultery,  Jehovah  offers  a  return, 
to  Judah,  the  spiritual  adulteress  (v.  1-5).  A  new  portjon  of  the  book 
ending  with  ch.  6.  Judah  worse  than  Israel ;  yet  both  shall  be  restored 
in  the  last  days  (v.  6-25).  I.  They  8ay— rather,  as  Hebrew,  "  saying," 
in  agreement  with  "  the  Lord,"  v.  37  of  last  chapter.  [Maurer.]  Or, 
it  is  equivalent  to,  "Suppose  this  case."  Some  copyist  may  have  omitted 
"  The  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  me,"  saying,  enall  he  refum  to  her 
— will  he  take  her  back  I  It  was  unlawful  to  do  so  (Deuteronomy,  24. 
1-4).  shall  not — should  not  the  land  be  polluted  if  this  were  done  ?  yet 
return— (f.  22;  ch.  4,  i ;  Zechariah,  i,  3;  cf.  Ezekiel,  16.  51.  58.  60). 
'*  Nevertheless,''  etc.  (Isaiah,  50.  I,  note).  2.  hi|(hpiacea — the  scene  of 
idolatries  which  were  spiritual  adulteries,  in . . .  wayS  Sat  fbr  them — 
watching  /<9r  loiters  like  a  prostitute  (Genesis,  38.  14,  21 ;  Proverbs,  7. 
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12;  23,  28 ;  Ezekiel,  16.  24,  25),  and  like  an  Arab  who  lies  in  wait  for 
traveUers.  The  Arabs  of  the  desert.  East  and  South  of  Palestine,  are  still 
notorious  as  robbers.  3.  no  latter  rain — essential  to  the  crops  in  Pal- 
estine;   withheld  in  judgment  (Leviticus,   26.    19;    cf.  Joel,    2.  23). 

wliore's  lbreheafl-~(ch.  8.  22 ;  Ezekiel,  3.  8).  4.  from  this  time- 
not  referring,  as  MiCHAEUS  thinks,  to  the  reformation  begun  the  year 
before,  (>.,  the  twelfth  of  Josiah ;  it  means — now  at  ance^  now  at  last. 
me — contrasted  with  the  "  stock"  whom  they  had  heretofore  called  on  as 
"  father" ^h.  2. 27  ;  Luke,  15. 18).  thou  art — rather, "  thou  wast,  guide 
of. ..youtll — f>.,  huskand  (ch.  2.  2;  Proverbs,  2.  17  ;  Hosea,  2.  7,  15). 
Husband  and  father  are  the  two  most  endearing  of  ties.  5.  he. — 
"  thou,"  the  second  person,  had  preceded.  The  change  to  the  third  per- 
son  implies  a  putting  away  away  of  God  to  a  greater  distance  from  them ; 
instead  of  repenting  and  forsaking  their  idols,  they  merely  deprecate  the 
continuance  of  their /«ffinrA^»M9i/.  Verse  12,  and  Psalm  103.  a  answer 
their  question  in  the  e^t  of  their  penitence,  spoliea  and— rather 
(God's  reply  to  them),  **  Thou  hast  spoken  (thus),  and  vet  (all  the  while) 
thou  hast  done  evil,"  etc.  aS  thoU  OOHldeot — with  all  thy  might ;  with 
incorrigbk  persistency.  [Calvin.]  6.  From  here  to  ch.  6. 30,  is  anew 
discourse,  delivered  in  Josiah's  reign ;  it  consists  of  two  parts,  the  former 
extending  to  ch.  4.  3,  in  which  he  warns  Judah  from  the  example  of  Is- 
rael's doom,  and  yet  promises  Israel  final  restoration  ;  the  latter  a  threat 
of  Babylonian  invasion  ;  as  Nabopolassar  founded  the  Babyloniaa  empire, 
625  B.  C,  the  seventeenth  of  Josiah,  this  prophecy  is  perhaps  not  earlier 
thm  that  date  (ch.  4. 5,  etc. ;  5. 14,  etc. ;  6.  i,  etc. ;  22) ;  and  probably  not 
later  than  the  second  thorough  reformation  in  the  eighteenth  year  c^  the 
same  reign.  bacl(8liding — A'/.,  apostasy  ;  not  merely  apostate,  but  apos^ 
tasy  itself y  the  essence  of  it  v,  14.  .22).  7.  I  Said — (2  Kings,  17,  13). 
tiMer— (Ezekiel,  16.  46  ;  23.  2,  4).  8.  I  saw  that,  though  (whereas) 
it  was  for  this  very  reason  (namely),  because  backsliding  (apostate)  Israel 
had  committed  adultery  I  had  put  her  away  (2  Kings,  17.  6,  18),  and 
given  her  a  bill  of  divorce,  yet  Judah,  etc.  (Ezekiel,  23.  11,  etc.)  Ilill 
of  divorce—^*/.,  a  "writing  of  cuttings  oflF."  Thit plural  implies  the 
completeness  of  the  severance.  The  use  of  this  metaphor  here,  as  in  the 
former  discourse  (v.  i),  iinplies  a  close  connection  between  the  dis- 
courses. The  epithets  are  <maracteristic ;  Israel  "  apostate"  (as  the  He- 
brew  for  "backsliding"  is  better  rendered) ;  Judah,  not  as  yet  utterly 
afostate,  but  treetcherous  or  faithless,  aloo — herself  also,  like  Israel. 
9.  it — some  take  this  verse  of  Judah^  to  whom  the  end  of  v,  8  refers. 
But  V,  xo  puts  Judah  in  contrast  to  Israel  in  this  verse.  "  Yet  for  all 
this,"  referring  to  the  sad  example  of  Israel ;  if  v.  9  referred  to  Judah, 
"  she"  would  have  been  written  in  v,  10,  not  "  Judah."  Translate,  "  It 
(the  putting  away  of  Israel)  had  come  to  pass  through . . .  whoredom  ; 
and  («>.,  for)  she  (Israel)  had  defiled  the  land,"  etc.  [M aurerJ  Eng- 
lish  Version,  however,  may  be  explained  to  refer  to  IsraeL  llffntneSS — 
"iniamy.*  [EWALD.]  Maurer  not  so  well  takes  it  from  the  Hebrew 
root,  "  voice,"  "  fame."  10.  yet — notwithstanding  the  lesson  given  in 
Israel's  case  of  the  fatal  results  of  aposta.sy.  Mlt. .  .whole  heart — The 
reformation  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah  was  not  thorough  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  for  at  his  death  they  relapsed  into  idolatry  (2  Chron- 
icles, 34.  33 ;  Hosea,  7.  14).  II,  JatUfled  norself— has  been  made  to 
appear  almost  just  (1./.,  comparatively  innocent)  by  the  surpassing  gviit 
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of  Judah,  who  adds  hypocrisy  and  treachery  to  her  sin  ;  and  who  had 
the  example  of  Israel  to  warn  her,  but  in  vain  (cf,  Ezekiel,  16.  51 ;  23. 
11).  more  than — ^in  comparison  with.  12.  Go — ^not  actually ;  but /MTw 
and  proclaim  towards  the  North  {Media  and  Assyria,  where  the  ten 
tribes  were  located  by  Tiglath-pileser,  and  Shalmaneser,  2  Kings,  15.29; 
17.  6 ;  18.  9,  1 1).  Return . . .  backsliding— /^^^^z&,  Shubah,  Meskubah, 
a  play  on  soimds.  In  order  to  excite  Judah  to  godly  jealousy  (Romans, 
II.  14),  Jehovah  addresses  the  exiled  ten  tribes  of  Israel  with  a  loving 
invitation,  oause . . .  anger  to  f aH — lU.^  I  will  not  let  fall  my  coun- 
tenance (cf.  Genesis,  4.  5,  6 ;  Job,  29.  3),  i>.  I  twill  not  continue  to 
frown  on  you.  kl^^r—imger  is  to  be  supplied  {Note  v.  5).  13.  Only 
aolinowleage — (Deuteronomy,  3a  i,  3;  Proverbs,  28.  13).  soatterea 
thy  ways,  etc.--^ch.  2.  25).  Not  mexely  the  calves  at  Bethel,  but  the 
idols  in  every  direction,  were  the  objects  of  their  worship  (Ezekiel,  16, 
15,  24,  25).  14.  I  am  married  lit^  I  am  Lord,  t>.,  husband  to  you  (so 
ch.  31.  32 ;  cf.  Hosea,  2.  I9»  20 ;  Isaiah,  54/  5).  Gesenius,  following 
the  LXX.  version  of  ch.  31.  32,  and  Paul's  quotation  of  it,  Hebrews,  8. 
9,  translates,  "  I  have  rejected  )rou ;"  so  the  corresponding  Arabic,  and 
the  idea  of  lordship,  may  pass  into  that  of  looking  down  upon,  and  so  rer 
jecting.  But  LXX.  in  this  passage  translate,  "  f  will  be  I^rd  over  you.** 
And  the  *'  for"  has  much  more  force  in  English  Version  than  in  that  of 
Gesenius.  The  Hebrew  hardly  admits  the  rendering  though,  [Heng* 
STENBERG.I  talco  yOU  OnO  Of  a  olty—- Though  hxH  oneor  two  Israehtes 
were  in  a  (foreign)  city,  they  shall  not  be  forgotten ;  all  shall  be  restored 
(Amos,  9.  9).  So,  in  the  spiritual  Israel,  God  gathers  one  convert  here» 
another  there,  into  His  Church ;  not  the  least  one  is  lost  (Matthew,  18. 
14;  Romans,  11.  5;  cf.  ch.  24.  40,  41).  family — a  dan,  or  tribe. 
15.  pastors — ^not  religious,  but  civil  rulers,  as  Zerubbabel,  Nehemiah 
(ch.  23. 4 ;  2.  8).  16.  they  shall  no  more  say — The  Jews  shall  no 
longer  glory  in  the  possession  of  the  ark ;  it  snail  not  be  missed,  so 
great  shall  be  the  blessings  of  the  new  dispensation.  The  Throne  (rf 
the  Lord,  present  Himself,  shall  eclipse  and  put  out  of  mmd  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  and  the  mercy-seat  between  the  cherubim,  God's  former 
throne.  The  ark,  containing  the  two  tables  of  the  law,  disappeared  at 
the  Babylonian  captivity,  and  was  not  restored  to  the  second  temple, 
implying  that  the  symbolical  "  glory"  was  to  be  superseded  by  a  "  greater 
glory"  (Haggai,  2.  9).  neither ...  visit  It— rather,  "neither  shall  it  be 
missed*'  (so  in  ch.  23.  4).  done — ^rather,  "neither  shall  it  (the  ark)  be 
made  (»>.,  be  restored)  any  more."  [Maurer.]  17.  Jerusalem — the 
whole  city,  not  merely  the  temple.  As  it  has  been  the  centre  of  the  He- 
brew theocracy,  so  it  shall  be  the  point  of  attraction  to  the  whole  earth 
(Isaiah,  2.  2-4 ;  Zechariah,  2.  10,  11 ;  14.  16-21).  throne  of  . .  .  Lord — 
The  Shekinah,  the  symbol  of  God's  peculiar  peamess  to  Israel  (Deute- 
ronomy, 4.  7)  shall  be  surpassed  by  the  antitype,  God's  own  throne  in 
Jerusalem  (Psalm  2.  6,  8 ;  Ezekiel,  34.  23,  24 ;  Zechariah,  2.  5).  Imagi- 
nation— rather,  as  Margin,  "  the  obstinacyf'  or  stubborrmess,  18.  Judah 
. . .  Israel. .  .together — Two  distinct  apostasies,  that  c^  Israel,  and  that 
of  Judah,  were  foretold  {v,  8,  10).  The  two  have  never  been  united 
since  the  Babylonish  captivity,  therefore  their  joint  restoration  must  be 
still  future  (Isaiah,    11.   12,    13;    Ezekiel,  37.  16-22;    Hosea,  i.  11). 

north— (v.  12).   land...glvea...in^tanoe---<Amos,9.i5).   19.   The 

good  land  covenanted  to  Abraham  is  to  be  restored  to  hb  seed.    But 
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the  question  arises,  How  shall  this  be  done  t  put. . .  among. .  .ohll- 
dren — the  Greek  for  adoption  means,  lii^  ttUHng  among  the  sons.  tll6 
eMMrefl — i-e.^  my  children.  How  shall  I  receive  thee  back  into  my 
family,  after  thou  hast  so  long  forsaken  me  for  idols  ?"  The  answer  is, 
they  would  acknowledge  Him  as  "  Father,"  and  no  longer  turn  away 
from  Him.  God  assmnes  the  language  of  one  wbndering  how  so  des- 
perate apostates  could  be  restored  to  His  family  and  its  privileges  (cf. 
Ezekiel,  37.  3)  ;  (Calvin  makes  it.  How  tfu  race  of  Abraham  can  he 
gropagated  again,  being  as  it  were  dead)  yet  as  his  purpose  has  decreed 
it  so,  He  shows  how  it  shall  be  effected,  ««'«.,  they  shall  receive  from 
Him  the  spirit  of  adoption  to  cry,  "  My  Father'*  (John,  i.  12  ;  Galatians, 
4.  6).  The  elect  are  **  children"  already  in  God's  purpose  ;  this  is  the 
ground  of  the  subsequent  realisation  of  this  relationship  (Ephesians,  i. 
5;  Hebrews,  2.  13).  pleasant  land— (ch.  11.  5;  Ezekie],  20.  5;  Dan- 
let  II,  16,  Margin),  heritaye  of. .  .hoots — a  heritage  the  most  goodly 
of  all  nations.  [Maurer]  ;  or,  a  '*  heritage  possessed  by  powerftd 
hosts"  (Deuteronomy.  4.  38;  Amos,  2.  9).  The  rendering,  **  splen- 
dors," instead  of  "  hosts,"  is  opposed  by  the  fact  that  the  fact  the  He^ 
brew  for  *'  splendor"  is  not  found  in  the  plural.  20.  Slirely — rather, 
But.  husband — liU  friend,  21.  In  narmony  with  the  preceding 
promises  of  God,  the  penitential  confessions  of  Israel  are  heard,  high 
placos — The  scene  of  their  idolatries  is  the  scene  of  their  confessions. 
Cf.  V,  23.  in  which  they  cast  aside  their  trust  in  these  idolatrous  high 
places.  The  publicity  of  their  penitence  is  also  implied  (cf  ch.  7.  29; 
48,  38).  22.  Jehovah's  renewed  invitation  {v.  12,  14)  and  their  imme* 
diate  response,  heal — ^forgive  (2  Chronicles,  30.  18,  20 ;  Hosea,  14. 4). 
unto  thee — rather,  "  in  obedience  to  thee ;"  lit.,  for  thee.  [Rosenmul- 
LEX.]  23.  multitude  of  mountains— <>.,  the  multitude  of^^^  wor- 
shipped on  them  (cf.  Psalm  121.  i,  2,  Margin).  24.  ShamO — !>.,  the 
idols,  whose  worship  only  covers  us  with  shame  (ch.  11.  13 ;  Hosea,  9, 
10).  So  far  from  bringing  us  "  salvation,"  they  have  cost  us  our  cattle, 
and  even  our  children,  whom  we  have  sacrificed  to  them.    25.    (Ezra, 

CHAPTER   IV. 

Ver.  I -3 1.  Continuation  of  Address  to  the  Ten  Tribes  op  Is- 
rael {v.  I.  2).  The  Prophet  turns  again  to  Judah,  to  whom  he 
RAD  originally  BEEN  SENT  (v.  3-3 1).  I.  retuHi . . .  rotum — ^playon 
words.  *'  If  thou  wouldest  return  to  thy  land,  (thou  must  first)  return 
(by  conversion  and  repentance)  to  me!*  not  romove— no  longer  be  an 
unsettled  wanderer  in  a  strange  land.  So  Cain  (Genesis,  4.  12,  14.)  2. 
And  thou — rather,  "  And  if  (carried  on  from  v.  i)  thou  shalt  swear,  'Je- 
hovah liveth,'  in  truth,"  etc.,  t .^.,  if  thou  shalt  worship  Him  (for  we  swear 
by  the  God  whom  we  worship,  (cf.  Deuteronomy,  6.  13 ;  10. 20 ;  Isaiah, 
19.  18  ;  Amos,  8.  14)  in  sincerity,  eta  and  the  nations — rather,  this  is 
apodosis  to  the  "if;"  ** then  shall  the  nations  bless  themselves  in  (by) 
Him"  (Isaiah,  65.  16).  The  conversion  of  the  nations  will  be  the  con- 
sequence of  Israel's  conversion  (Pssllm  102.  13,  15  ;  Romans,  11.  12,  15). 
3.  Transition  to  Judah.  Supply  mentally.  All  which  (the  foregoing 
declaration  as  to  Israel)  applies  to  Judah.  and  Jerusalem — f>.,  and  es- 
feeicUly  the  men  of  Jerusalem,  as  bemg  the  most  promment  in  Judea. 
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Break. .  .fallow  groand — f>..  Repent  of  your  idolatry,  and  so  be  pre. 
TOired  to  serve  the  Lord  in  trutn  (Hosea,  lo.  12 ;  Matthew,  13.  7)1 
The  unhumbled  heart  is  like  ground  which  may  be  improved,  being  let 
out  to  us  for  that  purpose,  but  which  is  as  yet  fallow,  overgrown  with 
weeds,  its  'natural  product  4.  Remove  your  natural  corruption  of 
heart  (Deuteronomy.  10.  16 ;  ^  6 ;  Romans,  2.  29 ;  Colossians,  2.  1 1). 
5.  cry,  gather  together— rather,  "  cry  fully;'  »>.,  loudly.  The  Jews 
are  warned  to  take  measures  .against  the  impending  Chaldean  invasion 
(cf.  ch.  8.  14).  6.  Zion — the  standard  toward  Zion  intimated  that  the 
people  of  the  surrounding  country  were  to  fly  to  it,  as  being  the  strong, 
est  of  their  fortresses.  7.  Iloil — Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  Chaldeans  (ch. 
2.  15;  5.  6;  Daniel,  7.  14).  hlS  thicket — ^lair:  Babylon,  destroyer  of 
the  Gentiles — rather,  "  the  nations*'  (cl^.  25.  9).  8.  Nothing  is  left  to  the 
Jews  but  to  bewail  their  desperate  condition,  anger. . . Iiof  turned  back 
— (Isaiah,  9.  12 ;  17.  21).  9.  heart — the  wisdom  of  the  most  leadin£| 
men  willl  be  utterly  at  a  loss  to  devise  means  of  relief.  10.  thou  bam 
. . .  deceived — God,  having  even  the  false  prophets  in  His  hands,  is  here 
said  to  do  that  which  for  inscrutable  purposes  He  permits  them  to  do 
(Exodus,  9.  12;  2  Thessalonians,  2.  11 ;  cf.  ch.  8.  15 ;  which  passage 
shows  that  the  dupes  of  error  were  self -prepared  for  it,  and  that  God's 
predestination  did  not  destroy  their  moral  freedom,  as  voluntary  agents). 
The  false  prophets  foretold  "  peace,"  and  the  Jews  believed  them ;  God 
overruled  thb  to  His  purpose  (ch.  5.  12;  14.  ip  ;  Ezekiel,  14.  9).  SOal 
— rather,  "  reacheth  to  the  lifeV  II.  dry  WHld — the  simoon,  terrific 
and  destructive,  blowing  from  the  South  East  across  the  sandy  deserts 
East  of  Palestine.  Image  of  the  invading  Babylonian  army  (Hosea,  13. 
15).  Babylon  in  its  turn  shall  be  visited  by  a  similar  "destroying 
wind"  (ch.  51.  i).  of  hidh..  .plaoes — f>.,  that  sweeps  over  the  high 
places,  daui^ter — 1./.,  the  children  of  my  people,  not  to  fan — a  very 
different  wind  from  those  ordinary  winds  employed  for  fanning  the  grain 
in  the  open  air.     12.    fbll . . .  from  thOSe  placeo— rather,  **  a  yrmA  fuller 

if>.,  more  impetuous)  than  those  winds  (which  fan  the  com)"  (y,  11). 
Rosenmuller)]  unto  vn^—for  me,  as  my  instrument  for  executing  my 
purpose.  8entenoe--;Wfm^/f/x  against  them  (ch.  i.  16).  13.  CbNIOO — 
continuing  the  metaphor  vav,  11,  12.  Clouds  of  sand  and  dust  accom- 
pany the  simoon,  and  after  rapid  gyrations  ascend  like  a  pillar.  eaglOS 
— (Deuteronomy,  28.  49 ;  Habakkuk.  i.  8).  Woo  unto  U8— -The  people 
are  graphically  presented  before  us,  without  it  being  formally  so  stated, 
bursting  out  in  these  exclamations.  14.  Only  one  means  of  deliverance 
is  left  to  the  Jews,  a  thorough  repentance.  Gesenius  translates,  "  How 
long  wilt  thou  harbor  vain  thoughts  f  *  etc.  vaIn  thoudhto — viz^  pro- 
jects for  deliverance,  such  as  enlisting  the  Egyptians  on  their  side.  15. 
For... from  Dan — The  connection  is:  There  is  danger  in  delay ;/w 
the  voice  of  a  messenger  announces  the  approach  of  the  Chaldean  enemy 
from  Dan,  the  northern  frontier  of  Palestine  (ch.  8.  16 ;  cf.  v.  6 ;  ch.  i. 
14).  mount  Ephralm — which  borders  closely  on  Judah ;  so  that  the 
foe  is  coming  nearer  and  nearer.  Dan  and  Bethel  in  Epkraim  were  the 
two  places  where  Jeroboam  set  up  the  idolatrous  calves  (i  Kings,  12 
29);  just  retribution.  16.  The  neighboring  foreign  "nations"  are 
summoned  to  witness  Jehovah's  judgments  on  His  rebel  people  (ch.  6. 
18,  19).  watohere— f.^.,  besiegers  (cf.  2 Samuel,  11.  16);  "observed" or 
watched,  f>.,  besieged,    their  ¥Dlce — ^their  war  shout    17.    keepers  of 
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a  field — ^metaphor  from  those  who  watch  a  field,  to  friehten  away  the 
wild  beasts.  18.  (Ch.  2.  17,  19 ;  Psalm  107.  17.  this  18  thy  wlcked- 
MM — ix^  \h<cfrtdt  of  thy  vnckedness,  19.  The  prophet  suddenly  as- 
sumes the  language  of  the  Jewish  state  personified,  lamenting  its  afilic- 
tioQ  ^h.  10. 19,  20 ;  9.  I,  10;  Isaiah,  15.  5 ;  cf.  Luke,  19.  41).  at  liy 
very  Mart — Hebreji^  at  the  walls  of  my  heart ;  the  muscles  round  the 
heart  There  is  a  cumax,  the  "  bowels,'*  the  pericardium^  the  "  heart** 
itself,  naketh... noise — mooneth.  [Henderson.]  alarm— the  bat- 
tle-shout  20.  Destaotioil..  .cried — Breach  upon  breach  is  an- 
nounced (Psalm  42.  7  ;.£zdciel,  7.  26).  The  war  **  trumpet'*. .  .the  bat- 
tle-shout . . .  the  "  destructions'* . . .  the  havoc  throughout  the  whole  land*' 
. . .  the  spoiling  of  the  shepherds'  **  tents'*  (ch.  la  20 ;  or,  '*  tents"  mean 
eities,  which  should  be  overthrown  as  easily  as  tents  [Calvin],  form  a 
giadation.  21.  Judah,  in  perplexity,  asks,  How  long  is  this  state  of 
things  to  continue  9  22.  Jehovah's  reply:  they  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  miserable,  since  they  persevere  in  sin.  The  repetition  of  clauses 
gives  greater  force  to  the  sentiment  ivfse. .  .evil. .  .to  dO  gOOd. .  .nO 
kaowfedge — ^reversing  the  rule  (Romans,  16.  19),  "wise  unto... good, 
simple  concerning  eviL**  23.  Graphic  picture  of  the  utter  desolation 
about  to  visit  Palestine.  *'  I  beheld,  and  lo  1"  four  times  solemnly  re- 
peated, heightens  the  awful  effect  of  the  scene  (cf.  Isaiah,  24.  19 ;  34. 1 1). 
wfttlOOt  form  and  void — reduced  to  the  primeval  chaos  (Genesis,  i.  2). 

24.  ammtalRa— (Isaiah,  5.  25).    moved  lif^tly— shook  vehemently. 

25.  NO  man. .  .birds — no  vestige  of  the  human,  or  of  the  feathered 
creation  is  to  be  seen  (Ezekiel,  ^8.  20 ;  Zephaniah,  i.  3).  26.  fndtfbl 
place — Hebrew,  Carmel,  a  Vmdemeee — Hebrew,  the  "  wilderness,"  in 
contrast  to  "  the  fruitful  place  ;*'  the  great  desert,  where  Carmel  was, 
there  is  now  the  desert  of  Arabia.  [Maurer.]  clteS — in  contrast  to  the 
fndtful  place  or  fitM,  27.  filll  end — utter  destruction :  I  will  leave 
some  hope  of  restoration  (di.  5.  10,  18;  30.  11 ;  46.  28  ;  cf.  Leviticus, 

26.  44).  28.  For  this — On  account  of  the  desolations  just  described 
(Isaiah,  5.  30;  Hosea,  4.  3).  not  repent— (Numbers,  23.  19).  29. 
Vdiole  city — ^Jerusalem :  to  it  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  had  fled  for 
refuge ;  but  when  it,  too, .is  likely  to  fall,  they  flee  out  of  it  to  hide  in  the 
"thickets."  Henderson  translates,  "every  city."  noise — the  mere 
mnse  of  the  hostile  horsemen  shall  put  you  to  flight  30.  When  thoa  art 
spoiled — ^rather,  **ihoM,0  destroyed osir,'*  [Maurer.1  rentest. .  .faOO 
with  painting-— Oriental  females  paint  their  eyes  with  stibium,  or  anti- 
mony, to  make  them  look  full  and  sparkling,  the  black  margin  causing 
the  white  of  the  eyes  to  appear  the  brighter  by  contrast  (2  Kings,  9.  30). 
He  uses  the  term  distendest  in  derision  of  their  effort  to  make  their  eyes 
look  large  [Maurer]  ;  or  else,  rentest,  iV.,  dost  lacerate  by  puncturing 
the  eyelid  in  order  to  make  the  antimony  adhere.  [Rosenmuller.]  So 
the  Jews  use  every  artifice  to  secure  the  aid  of  Esvpt  against  Babylon. 
faee — rather,  thy  eyes  (Ezekiel,  23.  40).  31.  angttim — vit^  occasioned 
by  the  attack  of  the  enemy,  daughter  Of  Zlon — There  is  peculiar 
beauty  in  suppressing  the  name  of  the  person  in  trouble,  until  that  trou- 
ble hiad  been  fully  described.  [Henderson.]  bowailettl  herself^ 
rather,  "draweth  her  breath  short"  [Horsley];  panieth,  epreadoth.  •  • 
banda — (Lamentations,  x.  17). 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Ver.  1-31.  The  Cause  of  the  Judgments  to  be  Infuctbd  is 
THE  Universal  Corruption  of  the  People.  I.  a  man — as  the 
pious  Josiah,  Baruch,  and  Zephaniah  lived  in  Jerusalem  at  that  time, 
Jeremiah  must  here  mean  the  mass  of  the  people^he  king,  his  coimsel- 
lors,  the  false  prophets,  and  the  priests,  as  distin^ished  from  the  faith- 
ful few,  whom  God  had  openly  separated  from  the  reprobate  people ; 
among  the  latter  not  even  one  just  person  was  to  be  found  (Isaiah,  9. 16). 

! Calvin]  ;  the  godly,  moreover,  were  forbidden  to  intercede  for  them 
ch.  7.  16;  cf.  Genesis,  18.  23,  etc. ;  Psalm,  12.  i ;  Ezekiel,  22.  30).  866 
...know — ^look ...  ascertain.  Judonient — justice,  righteousness,  par- 
don it— rather,  her,  2.  (Titus,  I.  16,)  OWOar  falsely— not  a  judicial 
oath ;  but  their  profession  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah  is  insincere  (z/,  7  ; 
ch.  4.  2).  The  reformation  under  Josiah  was  merely  superficial  in  the 
case  of  the  majoritv.  3.  Oyes  upon  the  truth — (Deuteronomy,  32.  4 ; 
2  Chronicles,  16.  9}.  Truth  is  in  contrast  with  "  s^eax  falsely*  («.  2). 
The  false-professing  Tews  could  esmect  nothing  but  judgments  irom  tbie 
God  of  truth.  otrioKen. .  .not  grieved— (ch.  2.  30 ;  Isuah,  i.  5 ;  9. 13). 
refhaed. .  .correction— (ch.  7.28  ;  Zephaniah,  3.  2).  4.  poor^-rather, 
'*  the  poor."  He  supposes  for  the  moment  that  this  utter  depravity  is 
confined  to  the  immstructedpoor,  and  that  he  would  find  adiJBferent  state 
of  things  in  the  higher  ranks ;  but  there  he  finds  unbridled  profligacy.  5/- 
they  have  known — rather,  **  they  must  know.''  The  orophet  supposes 
it  as  probetbUy  considering  their  position,  but  thOM — \  found  the  very 
reverse  to  be  the  case,  buroi. .  .bondo — set  God's  law  at  defiance 
(Psalm,  2.  3).  6.  lion. .  .wolf. .  .ioopard — the  strongest,  the  most  rav- 
enous,  and  the  swiftest,  respectively,  of  beasts ;  illustrating  the  formidable 
character  of  the  Babylonians.  Of  the  evonlnge — others  not  so  well 
translate  of  the  deserts.  The  plural  means  that  it  goes  forth  e7}eryeven^ 
ing  to  seek  its  prey  (Psalm  104.  20 ;  Habakkuk,  i.  8  ;  Zephaniah,  3. 
3).  leopard.,  .watch.,  .cities— (Hosea,  13.  7).  It  shall  lie  in  wait 
about  their  cities.  7.  It  would  not  be  consistent  with  God's  holiness 
to  let  such  wickedness  pass  unpunished.  SWOrn  by — (z'.  2 :  ch.  4.  2|) 
»'./.,  worshipped.  nO  godS — (Deuteronomy,  32.  21).  fed... ID  the  filll 
— so  the  Keri  (Hebrew  Margin)  reads.  God's  bountifulness  is  con- 
trasted with  their  apostasy  (Deuteronomy,  32. 15.  Prosperity,  the  gift  of 
God,  designed  to  lead  men  to  Him,  often  produces  the  opposite  effect. 
The  Hebrew  Chetib  (text)  reads:  "I  bound  them  (to  me)  by  oath,''f«k, 
in  the  marriage  covenant^  sealed  at  Sinai  between  God  and  Israel ;  in 
contrast  to  which  stands  their "  adultery ;"  the  antithesis  favors  this. 
adultery. .  .harlots'  houses — spiritually:  idolatry  in  temples  of  idols; 
but  literal  prostitution  is  also  included,  being  frequently  part  of  idol 
worship :  eg.^  in  the  worship  of  Babylonian  Mylitta.  8.  In  the  Hiom- 
ing — (Isaiah,  5.  11).  "  Rising  early  in  the  morning"  is  a  phrase  for  un- 
ceasing eagerness  in  any  pursuit ;  such  was  the  Jews'  avidity  after  idol 
worship.  M  AURER  translates  from  a  different  Hebrew  root,  "  contmually 
wander  to  and  fro,"  inflamed  with  lust  (ch.  2.  23J.  But  English  Ver- 
tion  is  simpler  (cf.  ch.  13.  27 ;  Ezekiel,  22,  11).  9.  (Ver.  29 ;  ch.  9. 9 ; 
44.  22).  10.  Abrupt  apostrophe  to  the  Babylonians,  to  take  Temsaleitt, 
but  not  to  destroy  the  nation  utterly  {Note,  ch.  4.  27).  battlements — 
lather,  tendrils  [Maurer]  ;  the  state  being  compared  to  a  vine  (cfa.  12. 
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to),  the  stem  of  which  was  to  be  spared,  whilst  the  tendrils  (the  chief 
men)  were  to  be  removed.     II.     (Ch.  3.  20).     12.     belled —  denied.     It 
is  INft  he — ^rather,  '*  Jehovah  is  not  He,"  t>.,  the  true  and  only  God  (ch« 
14.   22;  Deuteronomy,  32.  39;  Isaiah,  43.  10,  13).     By  their  idolatry 
they  virtually  denied  Him.    Or,  referring  to  what  follows,  and  to  v.  9, 
"Jehovah  is  not,"  vi%^  about  to  be  the  punisher  of  our  sins  (ch.  14.  13 ; 
Isaiah,  28.  15).     13.    Continuation  of  the  unbelieving  language  of  the 
Jews.    Uw  prOfHietS — ^who  prophesy  punishment  coming  on  us.    the 
word — the   Holy  Spirit,  who  speaks  through   true  prophets,  is  not  in 
them.     [Mattreil]    Or  else,  "There  is  no  word  (divme  communication) 
in  them**  (Hosea,  i,  2)  [Rosenmuller].    thus  etc. — their  ill-omened 
prophecies  shall  fall  on  themselves.     14.  ye. .  .they. .  .this  people — He 
turns  away  from  addressing  the  people  to  the  prophet ;  implying  that  He 
puts  them  to  a  distance  from  Him,  and  only  communicates  with  them 
through  his  prophet  {^,  19).    Are. .  .WOOd — Thy  denunciations  of  judg- 
ments shall  be  fulfilled,  and   shall  consume  them  as  fire  does  wood.     In 
ch.  23.  29^  it  is  the  penetrating  energy  of  fire  which  is  the  point  of  com- 
parison.    15.     (Ch.  I.  15;  6.  22).    Alluding  to  Deuteronomy,  28.  49^ 
etc.    Israel— fV^  Judah.    nlflhty — from  an  AroHcroot,  enduring.    The 
fourfold   repetition  of  "nation    heightens  the  force,    ancient — ^The 
Chaldeans  came  originally  from  the  Carduchian  and  Armenian  moun- 
tains North  of  Mesopotamia,  whence  they  immigrated  into  Babylonia ; 
like  all  mountaineers,  they  were  brave  and  hardy  (Note^  Isaiah,  23.  13). 
langnage. .  .knoweet  not — Isaiah,  36.  11  shows  that  Aramaic  was  not 
understood  by  the  multitude^  but  only  by  the  educated  classes.    [Maur. 
ER.]    Henderson  refers  it  to  the  original  language  of  the  Babylonians, 
which,  he  thinks,  they  brought  with  them  from  their  native  hills,  akin  to 
the  Persic,  not  to  the  Anunaic,orany  other  Semitic  tongue,  the  parent  of 
the  modem  AMTdT.    16.    open  sepulChre — (cf.  Psalm  5.  9).    Their  quiver 
is  aD-devouring,  as  the  grave  opened  to  receive  the  dead  ;  as  maxiy  as  are 
the  arrows,  so  many  are  the  deaths.    17.    (Leviticus,  26.  16).     18.    Ver. 
xo;  ch.  4.  27).     Nevertheless — Not  even  in   those  days  of  judgments* 
God  will  not  utterly  exterminate  His  people.     19.     Retribution  in  kind. 
As  ye  have  forsaken  me  (ch.  2.  13),  so  shall  ye  be  forsaken  by  me.    As 
ye  have  served   strange  (foreign)  gods  in  your  land,  so  shall  ye  serve 
strangers  (foreigners)  in  a  land  not  yours.    Cf.  the  similar  retribution 
in   Deuteronomy  28.  47,  48.    21.    eyes,  and. .  .ears,  and — translate. 
**  and  yet*  (cf.   Deuteronomy,  29.  4 ;   Isaiah,   6.  9).     Having  powers 
of   perception  they  did  not  use  them ;    still  they    were   respK>nsible 
for  the  exercise  of  them.    22.    Sand — ^though  made  up  of  particles 
easily  shifting  about,  I  render  it  sufficient  to  curb  the  violence  of  the 
sea.    Such  is  your  monstrous  perversity  that  the  raging  senseless  sea 
sooner  obeys  me  than  ye  do  who  profess  to  be  intelligent  [Calvin] 
0ob,  26.  10;  58.  10;  Proverbs,  8.  29;  Revelation,  15.  4).    23.    (Ch.  6w 
28).    24.     rain . .  .TOrnier. .  .latter— the  " former**  falls  from  the  mid- 
dle of  October  to  the  beginning  of  December.     The  "  latter,"  or  spring 
Tain  in  Palestine  falls  before  harvest  in  March  and  April  and  is  essential 
for  ripening  the  crops  (Deuteronomy,  11.  14;  Joel,  2.  23).    MfSekS  of 
. . .  harvest— the  seven  weeks  between  Passover  and  Pentecost,  begin- 
ning on  the  i6th  of  Nisan  (Deuteronomy,  16.  9).    By  God's  special 
providence  no  run  fell  in  Palestme  during  the  harvest  weeks,  so  that 
narvest  work  went  on  without  interruption  (see  Genesis  8.  22).    25. 
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National  guilt  had  caused  the  suspension  of  these  national  mercies  men- 
tiooed  in  v.  24  (cf.  cL  3.  3).  26.  (Proverbs,  1. 11, 17,  18  ;  Habakkuk,  :. 
15).  as  he  that  setteth  snares — rather,  as  "  fowlers  crouch.'*  [Maur- 
ER,]  trap — iit-t  destruction:  the  instrument  of  destruction,  catcb 
nen — not  as  Peter,  to  save  (Luke,  5.  10),  but  to  destroy  men.  27.  full 
of  deceit — full  of  treasures  got  by  deceit,  rich — (Psalm,  73.  12,  i8-20>. 
^.  shine — the  efl'ect  of  fatness  on  the  skm  (Deuteronomy,  32.  15). 
They  live  a  live  a  lifecf  self-indulgence.  OVerpaSS ...  the  wIcked— H^ceed 
even  the  Gentiles  in  wickedness  (ch.  2,  33  ;  Ezekiel,  5.  6-7).    JudQe  not 

.. .fatherless— (Isaiah,  1. 23).  yet. ..prosper— (ch.  12.1).  29.  (Ver. 

2;  Malachi,  3.  5).  30.  (Ch.  23.  14 ;  Rosea,  6.  10).  31.  bear  rule 
y  their  means — ///.,  according  to  their  hands^  ije.^  under  their  guidance 
(i  Chronicles.  25.  3).  As  a  sample  of  the  priest  lending  themselves  to 
the  deceits  of  the  false  prophets,  to  gain  influence  over  the  people,  see 

ch.  29.  24.32.  love  to.  have  it  so — (Micah,  2. 11).  end  thereof— the 

fatal  issue  of  this  sinful  course,  when  divine  judgments  shall  come. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

Ver.  1-30.  ZiON*s  Foes  Prepare  War  Against  Her  :  Her  Sins 
ARE  THE  Cause.  I.  Benjamin — ^Jerusalem  was  situated  in  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  which  was  here  separated  from  that  of  Judah  by  the  valloy 
of  HinnoHL  Though  it  was  inhabited  partly  by  Benjamites,  partly  by 
men  c^  Tudah,  he  addresses  the  former  as  being  his  own  countrymen. 
blow. .  .trumpet . . . Tekoa—  Tikehu  Tekoa  form  a  play  on  sounds.  The 
birth-place  of  Amos.  Bcth'haccerem — meaning  in  Hebvew,  vineyard- 
house.  It  and  Tekoa  were  a  few  miles  South  of  Jerusalem.  As  the  en- 
emy came  from  the  North,  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country 
would  naturally  flee  southwards.  The  flre>signal  on  the  hills  gave  warn- 
ing of  danger  approaching.  2.  likened — rather,  "  I  lay  waste.*'  Lit., 
'*  O  comely  and  delicate  one,  I  lay  waste  the  daughter  (of  Zion,*'  t>.,  thee. 
So  Zechariah,  3.  9,  " before  Joshua*'  »>.,  before  thee.  [Maurer.*]  3. 
shepherds — ^hostile  leaders  with  their  armies  (ch.  1. 15  ;  4. 17  ;  19. 20  ;  50. 
45).  feed — ^They  shall  consume  each  one  all  that  is  near  him*;  /i/.,  "his 
hand^  tV.,  the  place  which  he  occupies  (Numbers,  2.  17  ;  Note^  Isaiah* 
56.  5).  4.  5.  The  invading  soldiers  encourage  one  another  to  the  at- 
tack on  Jerusalem.  Prepare — /«/.,  Sanctify  war,  1.^.,  Proclaim  it  for- 
mally with  solem  rites ;  the  invasion  was  solemly  ordered  by  God  (cf. 
Isaiadi,  13.  3).  at  noon — the  hottest  part  of  the  dav  when  attacks  were 
rarely  made  (ch.  15. 8 ;  20.  f  6).  Even  at  this  time  they  wished  to  attack, 
such  is  their  eagerness.  WOO  unto  US — The  words  of.  the  invaders  mourn- 
ing the  approach  of  night  which  would  suspend  their  hostile  operations ; 
still  even  in  spite  of  the  darkness,  at  night  they  renew  the  attack  (v.  5). 
6.  cast — Hebrew^  pour  out;  referring  to  the  emptying  of  the  baskets 
of  earth  to  make  the  mounds  formed  of"  trees"  and  earth-work  to  over- 
top the  city  walls.  The  "  trees"  were  also  used  to  make  war-like  en- 
gines with,  this — ^pointins;  the  invaders  to  Jerusalem,  vislted — fV.». 
punished,  wholly  oppression — or  join  "  wholl/*  with  "  visited,"  ix.,  she 
IS  altogether  (in  her  whole  extent)  to  be  punished.  [Maurer.]  7.  fbun- 
tain — rather,  a  well  dug,  from  which  water  springs ;  distinct  from  a  nat- 
ural spring  or  fountain,     casteth  OUt — causeth  to  flow  ;  lit.,  causeth  0 
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tKg^  the  cause  being  put  for  the  effect  (2  Kings,  21. 16, 24 ;  Isaiah,  57.  20). 
ne — ^Jehovah*  8.  Tender  appeal  in  the  midst  of  threats,  depart — 
Hebrew^  **he  torn  away  f*  Jehovah's  afiection  making  Him  unwilling  to 
depart;  His  attachment  to  Jerusalem  was  such,  that  an  effort  was  needed 
to  tear  Himself  from  it  (Ezekiel,  23. 18  ;  Hosea,  9.  12  ;  11.  8).  9.  The 
Jews  are  the  grapes,  their  enemies  the  unsparing  gleaners,  turtl  baok 
. .  .hand — again  and  again  bring  freshly-gathered  handfuls  to  the  bas- 
kets ;  referring  to  the  repeated  carrying  away  of  captives  to  Bahylon  (ch. 

52.  28-30 ;  2  Kings,  24. 14 ;  25. 11).   10.   ear  is  uncircumcised— closed 

against  the  precepts  of  God  by  the  foreskin  of  carnality  (Leviticus,  26. 41 ; 

Ezekiel,  44. 7 ;  Acts,  7.  51).    wDrd . .  .reproach— (ch,  20. 8).    II.   fury 

of. .  .Lord — His  denunciations  communicated  to  the  prophet  against  Ju. 
dah.  weary  with  holding  In — (ch.  20.  9).  I  will  pour — or  else  impera. 
tivc :  the  command  of  God  (see  v.  12), "  Pour  it  out"  [Maurer.]  aged 
. .  -t^ll  of  days — The  former  means  one  becoming  old ;  the  latter  a  de^ 
erepit  o/d  man  [Mavhek]  (Job,  5.  26;  Isaiah,  65.  20).  12.  The  very 
pmiishments  threatened  bv  Moses  in  the  event  of  disobedience  to  God 
(Deuteronomy,  28.  30).  tamedk-transferred.  13.  (Ch.  8.  10;  Isaiah, 
56.  II  ;  Micah,  3.  Ii).  14.  hurt — the  spiritual  wound.  8ll|^ly — ^asif 
it  were  but  a  s/tg^  wound  ;  or,  in  a  slight  manner^  pronouncmg  slU  sound 
where  there  is  no  soundness.  8aylng--^s.,  the  prophets  and  priests  (v. 
13).  Whereas  they  ought  to  warn  the  people  of  impending  judgments 
and  the  need  of  repentence,  they  say  there  is  nothing  to  fear,  peace — 
including  soundness.  All  is  sound  in  the  nation's  moral  state,  so  all  will 
he  peace  2&  to  its  political  state  (ch.  4.  lo ;  8. 11 ;  14. 13 ;  2. 13. 17 ;  Ezekiel, 
13.  5,  10 ;  22.  28).  15.  ROSENMULLER  translates,  "They  ought  to  have 
been  ashamed  because,"  etc.,  "  but,"  etc  ;  the  Hebrew  verb  (rften  expressing, 
not  the  action,  but  the  duty  to  perform  it  (Genesis,  20.  9 ;  Malachi,  2.  7). 
Maurer  translates,  "  They  shall  be  put  to  shame,  for  they  commit 
abomination  ;  nay  (the  prophet  correcting  himself),  there  is  no  shame  in 
thcm"(ch.  3.  3  ;  8. 12 ;  Ezekiel.  3.  7  ;  Zephaniah,  3.  5).  them  that  fall — 
they  shall  fall  with  the  rest  of  their  people  who  are  doomed  to  fall,  f>.,  I 
will  now  cease  from  words;  I  will  execute  vengeance.  [Calvin.]  16. 
Image  from  travellers  who  have  lost  their  road,  stopping  and  inquiring 
which  is  the  right  way  on  which  they  once  had  been,  but  from  which  they 
have  wandered,  old  patho — Idolatry  and  apostasy  are  the  modem  way ; 
the  worship  of  God  the  old  way.  Evil  is  not  coevil  with  good,  but  a  mod^ 
em  degeneracy  from  good.  The  forsaking  of  God  is  not,  in  a  true  sense, 
a  '*  way  cast  up"  at  sll  (ch.  18.  15  ;  Psalm  139.  24  ;  Malachi,  4.  4).  rOOt 
^Isaiah,  28. 12;  Matthew,  II.  29).  17,  watchmen — ^prophets,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  announce  impending  calamities,  so  as  to  lead  the  people  to 
repentance  (Isaiah,  21,  11 ;  58.  i ;  Ezekiel,  3. 17;  Habakkuk,  2.  i.)  18. 
congregation — ^parallel  to  "nations;"  it  therefore  means  the  gathered 
peoples  who  are  invited  to  be  witnesses  how  great  is  the  perversity  of 
the  Israelites  (v.  16,  17),  and  that  they  deserve  the  severe  punishment 
about  to  be  inflicted  on  them  (t/.  19).  what  IS  among  them — what  deeds 
are  committed  by  the  Israelites  (v.  16,  17).  [Maurer.]  Or,  "  what 
punishments  are  about  to  be  inflicted  on  them.    [Calvin.]     19.    fisaiah, 

I.  2).    fruit  of. .  .thouf^te— (Proverbs,  i.  31).    OCT  to  my  law^  nut  re- 

|ecnd  it — lit.,  "  and  (as  to)  my  law  thev  have  rejected  it  The  same 
construction  occurs  Genesis,  22.  24.  20.  Lit.,  "  To  what  purpose  ii 
this  to  me,  tliat  incense  cometh  to  me  f*    Incense . . .  Cane — (Isaiah,  43. 
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24 ;  60. 6).  No  external  services  are  accepted  by  God  without  obedience 
of  the  heart  and  life  (ch.  7.  21 ;  Psalm  50.  7-9;  Isaiah,  i.  11 ;  Micah, 
6.  6,  etc).  SWBet. . .  .SWBet — ^antithesis.  Your  noeet  cane  is  not  sweet 
to  me.  The  calamus.  21.  stuiRblingbiOCkS — instruments  of  the  Jews' 
ruin  (cf.  Matthew,  21.  44 ;  Isaiah,  8.  14 ;  i  Peter,  2.  8).  God  Himself 
("I")  iays  them  before  the  reprobate  (Psalm  69. 22 ;  Romans,  i.  28 ;  11, 

9).   f afiiers . . .  sons . . .  neignboar . . .  fHend — ^indiscriminate  ruin.    22. 

north . . .  aides  of  the  earth — The  ancients  were  little  acquainted  with 
the  north  ;  therefore  it  is  called  the  remotest  regions  (as  the  Hebrew  for 
"  sides*'  ought  to  be  trauslated^  see  Note^  Isaiah,  04. 03)  of  the  earth.  The 
Chaldeans  are  meant  (ch.  1. 15 ;  5. 15).  It  is  striking  that  the  very  same 
calamities  which  the  Chaldeans  had  inflicted  on  Zion  are  threatened  as  the 
retribution  to  be  dealt  in  turn  to  themselves  by  Jehovah  (ch.  5a  40-43). 
23.  like  the  sea— (Isaiah,  5.  36).  as  men  fbr  war-not  that  they  were 
like  warriors,  for  they  were  warriors ;  but "  arrayed  most  perfectly  as  war^ 
riorsr  [Maureil]  24.  fame  thereof— the  report  of  thenu  25.  He 
addresses  "  the  daughter  of  Zion'*  (v.  23)  ;  caution  to  the  citizens  of  Jeru* 
salem  not  to  expose  themselves  to  the  enemy  by  going  outside  of  the  dty 
walls,  sword  of  the  enemy —  /tV.,  there  is  a  sword  to  the  enemy  ;  the 
enemy  hath  a  sword.  26.  waitow. . .  In  asheS— (ch.  25.  34 ;  Micah,  i. 
zo).  As  they  usually  in  mourning  only  "  cast  ashes  on  the  head,'  wo/- 
lowing  in  them  means  something  more,  vi&,  so  entirely  to  cover  one's 
self  with  ashes  as  to  be  like  one  who  had  rolled  in  them  (Ezekiel,  27. 

30).    as  for  an  only  son— (Amos,  8. 10 ;  Zechariah,  12. 10).    lamonta- 

fion — /(/.(lamentation  expressed  by  beating  the  breast  27.  iower . . . for- 
tress— (ch.  I.  18),  rather,  "  an  assayer  (aad)  explorer."  By  a  metaphor 
from  metallurgy  in  v.  vi^^l^  Jehovah,  in  conclusion,  confirms  the  prophet 
in  his  office,  and  the  latter  sums  up  the  description  of  the  reprobate  peo- 
ple on  whom  he  had  to  work.  The  Hebrew  for  "  assayer**  {English  Ver' 
sion^  "  tower")  is  from  a  root  to  try  metals.  "  Explorer"  (English  Ver^ 
sion^  "  fortress")  is  from  an  Arabic  root,  heen-sighted  ,*  or  a  Hebrew  root, 
cutting^  i^,y  separating  the  metal  from  the  dross.  [Ewald.]  Gesenius 
translats  as  English  Version^  '*  fortress, '  which  does  not  accord  with 
the  previous  "  assayer."  28.  grlevOUS  revotters — lit.,  cofUunuuious  of 
the  contumacious,  t>.,  most  contumacious,  the  Hebrew  mode  of  express- 
ing a  superlative.    So  "  the  strong  among  the  might v,"  /^.,  the  strongest 

(Ezekiet  32.  21).   See  ch.  5. 23 ;  Hosea,  4. 16.    walking  with  Slanders 

— (ch.  9.  4).  "  Going  about  for  the  purpose  of  slandering.  [Maurer.] 
brass,  etc, — 1>.  copper.  It  and  "  iron"  being  the  baser  and  harder 
metals,  express  the  debased  and  obdurate  character  of  the  Jews  (Isaiah, 
48.  4  ;  60.  17).  29.  bellows. . .  tnimed — so  intense  a  heat  is  made  that 
the  very  bellows  are  almost  set  on  fire.  Rosenmuller  translates  not 
so  well  from  a  Hebrew  root,  "  pant"  or  "  snort,"  referring  to  the  sound  of 
the  bellows  blown  hard,  lean — employed  to  separate  the  baser  metal 
from  the  silver,  as  quicksilver  is  now  used.  In  other  words,  the  utmost 
pains  have  been  used  to  purify  Israel  in  the  furnace  of  affliction,  but  in. 
vain  (ch.  5.  3 ;  i  Peter,  i.  7).  consumed  of  the  flro — In  the  Chetib  or 
Hebrew  text  the  "  consumed"  is  supplied  out  of  the  previous  "  burned." 
Translating  as  Rosenmuller,  '*  pant,"  this  will  be  inadmissible ;  and 
the  Keri  (Hebrew  margin)  division  of  the  Hebrew  words  will  have  to  be 
lead,  to  get  "  is  consumed  of  the  fire."  This  is  an  argument  for  the 
translation  "  are  burned."   founder— the  refiner,   wlcked . . .  not  pluCked 
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away — answering  to  the  dross  which  has  no  good  metal  to  be  separated, 
the  mass  being  all  dross.  30.  Reprobate---Silver  so  full  of  alloy  as  to 
be  utterly  worthless  (Isaiah,  x.  22}.  The  Jews  were  fit  only  for  rejec- 
tion. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Ver.  1-34.  Chaps.  vii.-ix.  Delivered  in  the  Beginning  op  Je- 
HOiAXiM*s  Reign,  on  the  occasion  of  some  Pubuc  Festival.  The 
prophet  stood  at  the  gate  of  the  temple  in  order  that  the  multitudes  from 
the  country  might  hear  him.  His  life  was  threatened,  it  appears  from 
ch.  26.  1-9,  for  this  prophecy,  denouncing  the  fate  of  Shiloh  as  about  to 
befall  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  prophecy  given  in  detail  here  is 
summarily  referred  to  there.  After  Josiah's  death  the  nation  relapsed 
into  idolatry,  through  Jehoiakim's  bad  influence ;  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
was,  however,  combined  with  it  (v.  4.  10).  2.  the  gate — t'^.,  the  gate 
of  the  court  of  Israel  within  that  of  the  women.  Those  whom  Jeremiah 
addresses  came  through  the  gate  leading  into  the  court  of  the  women, 
and  the  gate  leading  Into  the  outer  court,  or  court  of  the  Gentiles  ("these 
gates").  3.  Caiiee  you  to  Avmli—permii  you  s/t//  to  dwell  (ch.  18.  11 ; 
26.  13).  4.  The  Jews  falsely  thought  that  because  their  temple  had 
been  chosen  by  Jehovah  as  His  peculiar  dwelling,  it  could  never  be 
destroyed.  Men  think  that  ceremonial  observances  will  supersede  the 
need  of  holiness  (Isaiah,  48.  2;  Micah.  3.  ci).  The  tripple  repetition  of 
•'  the  temple  of  Jehovah"  expresses  the  intense  confidence  of  the  Jews 
(see  ch.  22.  29 ;  Isaiah,  6.  3).  these — the  temple  buildings  which  the 
prophet  points  to  with  his  finger  {v.  2.)  5.  FOT — Bui.  [Maurer.] 
MgnieilC— justice  (ch.  22,  3).  this  place — this  city  and  land  (v.  7). 
■0  your  hurt — so  v.ig:  "to  the  confusion  of  their  own  faces"  (ch.  13. 10: 
Proverbs,  8.  36).  7.  The  apodosis  to  the  "if. .  .if"  (v.  Sr 6).  to  dwell 
— to  omtinue  to  dwell,  for  ever  and  ever— joined  with  "to  dwell,"  not 
with  the  words  "gave  to  your  fathers"  (cf.  ch.  3.  18;  Deuteronomy,  4. 
40).  8.  that  cannot  prolllt — Maurer  ttanslaus,  "so  that  you  proffit 
nothing  (see  v.  4 ;  ch.  5.  31).  9y  10.  "Will  ve  steal,  etc.,  and  then  come 
and  stand  before  me  V  whom  ye  knOW  ROl — Ye  have  no  grounds  of 
"knowing"  \!b3Xthey  are  gods ;  but  I  have  manifested  my  Godhead  by  my 
law,  by  benefits  conferred,  and  by  miracles.  This  aggravates  their  crime. 
[Calvin.]  (Judges,  5.  8.)  10.  And  COme — And  yet  come  (Ezekiel,  23. 
39).  we  are  delivered — viz.,,  from  all  impending  calamities.  In  spite 
of  the  prophet's  threats  we  have  nothing  to  fear ;  we  have  offered  our 
sacrifices,  and  therefore  Jehovah  will  "  deliver"  us.  to  dO  all  thoeo 
abominallons — viz.^  those  enumerated  (zr.  9).  These  words  are  not  to 
be  connected  with  "  we  are  delivered,"  but  thus :  "  Is  it  with  this  design 
that  ye  come  and  stand  before  me  in  this  house,"  in  order  that  having 
offered  your  worthless  sacrifices  ye  may  be  taken  into  my  favor  and  so 
do  all  these  abominations  (z/.  9)  with  impunity  ?  [Maurer.]  II.  den 
of  robbers — Do  you  regard  my  temple  as  being  what  robbers  make  their 
den,  742.,  an  asylum  wherein  ye  may  obtain  impunity  for  your  abomina- 
tions {v.  10)?  eeen  It — viz^  that  ye  treat  my  house  as  if  it  were  a  den 
of  thieves.  Jehovah  implies  more  than  is  expressed,  "  I  have  seen  and 
will  funish  it"  (Isaiah,  56.  7;  Matthew,  21.  13).  12.  my  place... 
In  Shiloh — God  caused  His  tabernacle  to  be  set  up  in  Shiloh,  in  Joshua's 
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da)rs  Qoshua,  i8.  i ;  Tudges,  i8.  31).  In  Eli's  time  God  gave  the  ark 
which  had  been  at  Shiloh  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  (ch.  26.  6 ;  i 
Samuel,  4.  10,  11 ;  Psalm  78.  56-61).  Shiloh  was  situated  between 
Bethel  and  Shechem  in  Ephraim.  ai  the  flrst — implying  that  SMlok 
exceeded  the  Je>w1sh  temple  in  antiquity.  But  God*s  favor  is  not  tied 
down  to  localities  (Acts,  7.  44).  ny  p60ple  Israel — Israel  was  God^s 
people,  yet  he  spared  it  not,  when  rebellious ;  neither  will  He  spare 
Tudah,  now  that  it  rebells,  though  heretofore  it  has  been  His  people. 

13.  rising.,  .early — implying  unwearied  earnestness  in  soliciting  them 
(if.  25;  ch.  II.  7  ;  2  Chronicles,  36.  15).  14.  I  gave — and  I  therefore 
can  revoke  the  gift  (for  it  is  still  mine,  Leviticus,  25.  23),  now  that  ye 
fail  in  the  only  object  for  which  it  was  given,  the  promotion  of  my  glory. 
Shiloh — as  I  ceased  to  dwell  there,  transferring  my  temple  to  Jerusalem ; 
so  I  will  cease  to  dwell  at  Jerusalem.  15.  VOUr  hrethreil — children  of 
Abraham,  as  much  as  you.  whole  Seed  of  Ephraim — They  were  supe- 
rior to  you  in  numbers  and  power :  they  were  (en  tribes :  ye  but  two, 
"  Ephraim,"  as  the  leadmg  tribe,  stands  for  the  whole  ten  tribes  (2  Kings, 
17.  23 ;  Psalm  78.  67,  68).  16.  When  people  are  given  up  to  judicial 
hardness  of  heart,  intercessory  prayer  for  them  is  imavailing,  (ch.  11.  14; 

14.  II ;  15.  I ;  Exodus,  32. 10;  i  John,  5.  16.)  17.  Jehovah  leaves  it  to 
Jeremiah  himself  to  decide,  is  there  not  good  reason  that  prayers  should 
not  be  heard  in  behalf  of  such  rebels.  18.  ohlldren . .  .  fathers . . .  WOmen 
— not  merely  isolated  individuals  prastised  idolatry :  young  and  old,  men 
and  women,  and  whole  families,  contributed  their  joint  efforts  to  promote 
it    O  that  there  were  the  same  zeal  for  the  worship  of  God  as  there  is 

for  error  (ch.  44. 17, 19;  19. 13)!    cakes. .  .queon  of  heaven — Cakes 

were  made  of  honey,  fine  flour,  etc.,  in  a  round  flat  shape  to  resemble  the 
disc  of  the  moon^  to  which  they  were  offered.  Others  read  as  Margin^ 
"  the  frame  of  heaven,"  ije^  the  planets  generally ;  so  LXX.  here ;  but 
elsewhere  LXX.  trofulate^  "  queen  of  heaven."  The  Phenicians  odled 
the  moon  Ashtoreth  or  Astarte  :  the  wife  of  Baal  or  Moloch,  the  king 
of  heaven.  The  male  and  female  pair  of  deities  symbolised  the  genera- 
tive power  of  nature :  hence  arose  the  introduction  of  prostitution  in  the 
worship.  The  Babylonians  worshipped  her  as  Mylitia,  f>.,  generative. 
Our  Monday,  or  Moon^ay^  indicates  the  former  prevalence  of  moon 
worship  {Note,  Isaiah,  65.  11).  that  they  may  provoke  me — implying 
design:  in  worshipping  strange  gods  they  seemed  as  '^purposely  to  pro- 
voke Jehovah,  id.  Is  it  nie  that  they  provoke  to  anger?  Is  it  not 
themselves?  etc.  (Deuteronomy,  32.  16,  21 ;  Job,  35.  6,  8 ;  Proverbs,  8. 
36).  20.  beast. .  .trees. .  .ground—Why  doth  God  vent  His  fury  on 
these  ?  On  account  of  man,  for  whom  these  were  created,  that  the  sad 
spectacle  may  strike  terror  into  him  (Romans,  8.  20-22)     21.  Put. . . 

burnt  offerings  unto. . . sacrlflces. . . eat  fiKiSa—Add the  former  (which 

the  law  required  to  be  wholly  burnt)  to  the  latter  (which  were  burnt 
only  in  party)  and  "eat  flesh,"  even  oflf  the  holocosts  or  burnt  offerings. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  saith  Jehovah,  you  may  do  with  one  and  Ae 
other  alike.  I  will  have  neither  (Isaiah,  i.  11 ;  Hosea,  8.  13;  Amos,  5. 
21,  22).  22.  Not  contradicting  the  Divhie  obligation  of  the  legal  sacri- 
fices. But,  "  I  did  not  require  sacrifices,  unless  combined  with  moral 
obedience"  (Psalm  50.  8 ;  51.  16,  17).  The  superior  chum  of  the  moral 
above  the  positive  precepts  of  the  law  was  marked  by  the  ten  command- 
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ments  having  been  delivered  first,  and  by  the  two  tables  of  stone  being 
deposited  alone  in  the  ark  (Deuteronomy,  5.  6).  The  negative  in  Ht^ 
brew  often  supplies  the  want  of  the  comparative ;  not  excluding  the  thing 
denied,  but  only  implying  the  prior  claim  of  the  thing  set  in  opposition  to 
it  (Hosea.  6.  6).  "  I  will  have  mercy,  and  not  sacrihce"  (i  Samuel,  15. 
22).  Love  to  God  is  the  supreme  end^  external  observances  only  mean- 
towards  that  end.  "  The  mere  sacrifice  was  not  so  much  what  I  conu 
manded,  as  the  sincere  submission  to  my  will  which  gives  to  the  sacri- 
fice all  its  virtue.'*  [Magee,  Atonement^  note  57.]  23.  (Exodus,  15.  26; 
19.  5).  24.  hearkened  not — They  did  not  give  even  a  partial  hearing 
to  me  (Psalm  81.  11,  12).  Imagination — rather,  as  Margin,  "the  stut^ 
bomness."     backward,  etc.,— (ch.  2.  27 ;  32.  33 ;   Hosea,  4.  16).    25. 

rising... early— (z/.  13).  26.  hardened... neck— (Deuteronomy,  31. 
27 ;  Isaiah,  48. 4 ;  Acts,  7.  51)-  woTse  than  their  fattiers— (ch.  16. 12). 
In  V.  22  He  had  said,  *^your  fathers;"  here  He  says,  "//irt>  fathers;" 
the  change  to  the  third  person  marks  growing  alienation  from  them.  He 
no  longer  addresses  themselves^  as  it  would  be  a  waste  of  words  in  the 
case  of  such  hardened  rebels.  27.  Therefore — rather,  "  Though  thou 
speak. .  .yet  they  will  not  hearken"  [Maurer]  (Ezekiel,  2.  7).  A  trial 
to  the  prophet's  faith ;  though  he  knew  his  warnings  would  be  unheeded, 
still  he  was  to  give  them  in  obedience  to  God.  28.  unto  them — 1>.,  in 
reference  to  them,  a  nation — the  word  usually  applied  to  the  Gentile 
nations  is  here  applied  to  the  Jews,  as  being  cast  ofi'  and  classed  by  God 

among  the  Gentiles,    nor  recelveth  correction— (ch.  5.  3).   trirtb... 

peritiied — (ch.  9.  3).  29.  Jeremiah  addresses  Jerusalem  under  the 
figure  of  a  woman,  who,  in  grief  for  her  lost  children,  deprives  her  head 
of  its  chief  ornament,  and  goes  up  to  the  hills  to  weep  (Judges,  ii.  37, 
38  ;  Isaiah,  15.  2).  Iiair — flowing  locks,  like  those  of  a  Nazarite.  hffpi 
places — the  scene  of  her  idolatries  is  to  be  the  scene  of  her  mourning 
(ch.  3.  21.)  generatkm  of  his  wrath— the  generation  with  which  He  is 
wrotL  So  Isaiah,  la  6:  "the  people  of  my  wrath."  30.  Set  their 
abominations  In  the  house — (ch.  32.  34;  2  Kings,  21.  4,  7  ;  23.  4  ;  Eze- 
kiel, 8.  5-14).     31.  kiajb  places  of  Tophet^the  altars  [Horsley]  of 

Tophet,  erected  to  Moloch,  on  the  heights  of  the  valley  facbg  Zion. 

bmii. .  .sons— (Psalm  106. 38).    commanded . . .  not— put  for,  "  I  forbad 

expressly^  (Deuteronomy,  17.  3.  12.  31).  See  ch.  2.  23;  Isaiah,  3a  33; 
Notes.  32.  valley  of  slaughter — so  named  because  of  the  great 
slaughter  of  the  Jews  about  to  take  place  at  Jerusalem :  a  just  retribution 
of  their  sin  in  slaying  their  children  to  Moloch  in  Tophet.  nO  place — 
no  room,  vit,^  to  bury  in,  so  many  shall  be  those  slain  by  the  Chaldeans 
(ch.  19.  II ;  Ezekiel,  6.  5).  33.  Tray — scare  ox  frighten  (Deuteronomy, 
28.  26).  Typical  of  the  last  great  battle  between  the  Lord's  host  and  the 
apostasy.  (Revelation,  19. 17,  18,  21).  34.  Referring  to  the  joyous 
songs  and  music  with  which  the  bride  and  bridegroom  were  escorted  in 
the  procession  to  the  home  of  the  latter  from  that  of  the  former,  a  cus- 
tom still  prevalent  in  the  east  (ch,  16.  9;  Isaiah,  24.  7,  8 ;  Revelation, 
18.26). 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

1-22.  The  Jews*  Coming  Punishment  :  Their  Universal  and 
Incurable  Impenitence,  i.  The  victorious  Babylonians  were 
about  to  violate  the  sanctuaries  of  the  dead  in  search  of  plunder; 
for  ornaments,  treasures  and  insignia  of  royalty  were  usually 
buried  with  kings.  Or,  rather,  their  purpose  was  to  do  ihe greatest 
dishonour  to  the  dead  (Isaiah,  14.  19).  2.  spread  .  .  .  before  the 
eillly  &C.  —  retribution  in  kind.  The  very  objects  which  received 
their    idolatries    shall    unconcernedly   witness    their    dishonour. 

loved  . . .  served  . . .  after  . . .  walked  . . .  sought . . .  worshipped 

—  words  are  accumulated,  as  if  enough  could  not  be  said  fully  to 
express  the  mad  fervour  of  their  idolatry  to  the  heavenly  host  (2 

Kings.  23.  5).  nor  . . .  buried— (ch.  22.  19).  dung— (ch.  9.  22 ; 

Psalm  83.  10).  3.  The  survivors  shall  be  still  worse  off  than  the 
dead  (Job,  3.  21,  22 ;  Revelation,  9.  6).  which  remain  In  all  the 
places  —  **  in  all  places  of  them  that  remain,  whither  I,'*  &c.,  t .  e., 
in  all  places  whither  I  have  driven  them  that  remain.  [Maurer.1 
4.  "  Is  it  not  a  natural  instinct  that  if  one  falls  he  rises  again;  if 
one  turns  away  (f.  e.,  wander  from  the  way),  he  will  return  to  the 
point  from  which  he  wandered.  Why  then  does  not  Jerusalem  do 
so?"  He  plays  on  the  double  sense  of  return ;  literal  and  meta- 
phorical (ch.  3.  12 ;  4.  i).  5.  sildden  . . .  backsliding — rather,  as 
the  Hebrew  is  the  same  as  v,  4,  to  which  this  verse  refers,  "  turned 
away  with  a  perpetual  turning  away^  perpetual  —  in  contrast  to 
the  "  arise  "  (rise  again)  (v.  4).  refuse  10  return  —  in  contrast  to 
"shall  he  .  .  .  not  return"  (z/.  4  ;  ch.  5.  3).  6.  spake  not  aright  — 
i,  e.^  not  so  as  penitently  to  confess  that  th^  acted  wrong.  Cf. 
what  follows,  every  one  ...  his  course  —  Ine  Keri  reads  course, 
but  the  Chetib,  courses.  *'  They  persevere  in  the  courses  whatever 
they  have  once  entered  on."  Their  wicked  7t>ays  were  diversified. 
horse  rusheth  —  lit.,  pours  himself  forth,  as  water  that  has  burst  its 
embankment.  The  mcui  rapidity  of  the  war-horse  is  the  point  of 
comparison  (Job,  39.  19-25).  7.  The  instinct  of  the  migratory 
birds  leads  them  with  unfailing  regularity  to  return  every  spring 
from  their  winter  abodes  in  summer  climes  (Song  of  Solomon, 
2.  12);  but  God's  people  will  not  return  to  Him  even  when  the 
winter  of  His  wrath  is  past,  and  He  invites  them  back  to  the  spring 
of  His  favour,  in  the  heaven  —  emphatical.  The  birds,  whose 
very  element  is  the  air,  in  which  they  are  never  at  rest,  yet  show  a 
steady  sagacity  which  God's  people  do  not.  times  —  vit.,  of 
migrating  and  of  returning,  mv  people — this  honourable  title 
aggravates  the  unnatural  perversity  of  the  Jews  toward  their  God. 

know  not,  Lo,  —  (ch.  5-  4>  5  ;  Isaiah,  i.  3).    8.  law . . .  with  us  — 

(Romans,  2.  17).  Possessing  the  law,  on  which  they  prided  them- 
selves, the  Jews  might  have  become  the  wisest  of  nations  ;  but,  by 
their  neglecting  its  precepts,  the  law  became  given  **  in  vain,"  as 
far  as  they  were  concerned.  SCrlbes  —  copyists.  "In. vain" 
copies  were  multiplied.  Maurer  translates,  "The  false  pen  of 
the  scribes  hath  convened  it  (the  law)  into  a  lie."     See  Margin, 

which  agrees  with    Vulgate.     9.  dismayed — confounded,     what 
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Wi8l|on  —  /i/.,  tht  wisdom  of  what?  i.  e,.,  wisdom  in  what  respect f^ 
The  Word  of  the  Lord  being  the  only  true  source  of  wisdom 
(Psalm  119.  98-100;  Proverbs,  i.  7  ;  9.  10).  10-12.  Repeated  from 
ch.  6.  12-15.  See  a  similar  repetition,  z'.  15  ;  ch.  14.  19.  Inherit  — 
succeed  to  the  possession  of  them.  ii.  (E%ekiel,  13.  10).  13.  Surely 
COneuine  —  ht.^ gatherings  I  ittill gather  or  consuming^  I  will  consume* 

no  grapes nor  figs— (Joel,  i.  7 ;  Matthew,  21. 19).    things  that 

I  have  given  ...  shaii  pass  away— rather,  "I  will  appoint  to 

them  those  who  shall  overwhelm  (pass  over)  them,"  i.  e,,  I  will 
send  the  enemy  upon  them.  [Maurer.]  English  Versioti  accords 
well  with  the  context:  Though  their  grapes  and  figs  ripen  they 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  enjoy  them.  14.  assemble  —  for  defense. 
let  US  be  silent — not  assault  the  enemy  but  merely  defend  our- 
selves in  quiet  until  the  storm  blow  over,  put  US  tO  sllence  — 
brought  us  to  that  state  that  we  can  no  longer  resist  the  foe ; 
impljing  silent  despair,  water  of  gall  —  lit,,  water  of  the  poisonous 
plant,  perhaps  the  poppy  (ch.  9.  15  ;  23.  15).  15.  Repeated  (ch.  14. 
19).  We  looked  for —  owing  to  the  expectations  held  out  by  the 
Cidse  prophets,  health  —  healing,  i,  e.,  restoration  from  adversity. 
16.  blis  horses  — the  Chaldean's,  was  heard  —  the  prohetical 
past  for  the  future,  firom  Dan  —  bordering  on  Phenicia.  This 
was  to  be  Nebuchadnezzar's  route  in  invading  Israel ;  the  cavalry 
in  advance  of  the  infantry  would  scour  the  country.  Strong  onss 
—a  poetical  phrase  for  steeds,  peculiar  to  Jeremiah  (ch.  47.  3  ;  Cf. 
ch.  4.  13,  29;  6.  23).  17.  I — Jehovah.  COCliatrlceS  —  basilisks 
(Isaiah,  ii.  8),  i,e.,  enemies  whose  destructive  power  no  means,  by 
persuasion  or  otherwise,  can  counteract.  Serpent  charmers  in  the 
East  entice  serpents  by  music,  and,  by  a  particular  pressure  on  the 
neck,  render  them  incapable  of  darting  (Psalm  58.  4,  5).  18. 
(Isaiah,  22.  4).  The  lamentation  of  the  prophet  for  the  impending 
calamity  of  his  country,  against  SOrroW  —  or  ivith  respect  to  sorrow, 
Maurer  translates,  "  O  my  exhilaration  as  to  sorrow,"  t.  e,,  "  O 
that  exhilaration  (comfort  from  an  Aradic  root  to  shine  as  the  rising 
sun)  would  shine  upon  me  as  to  my  sorrow ! "  In  me  —  within  me. 
19.  The  prophet  in  vision  hears  the  cry  of  the  exiled  Jews,  wonder- 
ing that  God  should  have  delivered  them  up  to  the  enemy,  seeing 
that  He  is  Zion's  king  dwelling  in  her  (Micah,  3.  11).  In  the 
latter  half  of  the  verse  God  replies  that  their  own  idolatry,  not 
want  of  faithfulness  on  His  part,  is  the  cause,  because  of  them 
that  dwell  in  a  far  country— rather,  "  from  a  land  of  distances,*^ 
t.  /.,  a  distant  land  (Isaiah,  39.  3).  English  Version,  understands 
the  cxy  to  be  of  the  Jews  in  their  own  land  because  of  the  enemy 
coming  from  their  far  off  country,  strange  Vanities  —  foreign 
gods.  20.  Proverbial.  Meaning,  one  season  of  hope  after  another 
has  passed  but  the  looked  for  deliverance  never  came  and  now  all 
hope  is  gone.  21.  black  —  sad  in  visage  with  grief  (Joel,  2.  6). 
22.  XaX^  —  lMlsam;  to  be  applied  to  the  wounds  of  my  people. 
Brought  into  Judea  first  from  Arabia  Felix,  by  the  queen  of  Sheba, 
in  Solomon*s  time  (Josephus,  Antiquities,  8.  2).  The  apobalsamum 
of  Pliny ;  or  else  [Bochart]  the  resin  drawn  from  the  terebinth. 
It  abounded   in  Gilead,  East  of  Jordan,  where,  in  consequence, 

many  "physicians"   established   themselves  (ch.   46.  11  ;  51.   8; 
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Genesis,  37.  25  ;  43.  11).  heatth  .  .  .  recovered  —  the  Hehrew\%  lit, 
lengthening  out .  .  .  pone  up;  hence  the  long  bandage  appHed  to  bind 
up  a  wound.    So  the  Arabic  also.    [Gbsenius.] 


CHAPTER  IX. 

1-26.  Jeremiah's  Lamentation  for  the  Jews*  Sins  and  Con- 
sequent Punishment,  i.  This  verse  is  more  fitly  joined  to  last 
chapter,  as  v.  23  in  the  Hehrtw  (Cf.  Isaiah,  22.  4 ;  Lamentations, 

8.  II';  3.  48).  2.  lodging  place  —  A  caravanserai  for  caravans,  or 
companies  traveling  in  the  desert,  remote  from  towns.  It  was  a 
square  building  inclosing  an  open  court.  Though  a  lonely  and 
often  filthy  dwelling,  Jeremiah  would  prefer  even  it  to  the  comforts 
of  Jerusalem,  so  as  to  be  removed  from  the  pollutions  of  the 

capital  (Psalm  55.  7,  8).    3.  bend  . . .  tonguee . . .  fbr  iies-~<'.  e., 

'mih.  lies  as  their  arrows  ;  they  direct  lies  on  their  tongue  as  their 

bow  (Psalm  64.  3,  4).    not  valiant  for  . . .  truth  —  (ch.  7.  28). 

Maurer  translates,  "  They  do  noi  prevail  by  truth  "  ox  faith  (Psalm 
13.  4).  Their  tongue  not  faith  is  their  weapon.  upOfl  .  .  .  earth  — 
rather,  "in  the  land."  know  not  me  — (Hosea,  4.  i).  4.  supplant 
—  lit,,  tfip  up  by  the  ^^/ (Hosea,  12.  3).  walk  With  Slafldcrs— (ch. 
6.  28).  5.  weary  themselves  —  are  at  laborious  trains  to  act  per- 
versely. [Maurer.]  Sin  is  a  hard  bondage  (Habakkuk,  2.  13). 
6.  Thine — God  addresses  Jeremiah  who  dwelt  in  the  midst  of 
deceitful  men.  refuse  tO  know  me  —  their  ignorance  of  God  is  will- 
ful  (v.  3  ;  ch.  5. 4, 5).  7.  melt .  .  .  try  them  —  by  sending  calamities 
on  them,  for  hoW  shall  I  do  —  "  what  else  can  I  do  for  the  sake  of 
the  daughter  of  my  people?''  [Maurer]  (Isaiah,  i.  25;  Malachi, 
3.  3.)    8.  tongue  . .  .  arrows  shot  out  —  rather,  "  a  murdering  arrow  " 

[Maurer]  (v.  3.)    speaketh  peaceably  ...  in  heart . . .  layeth  . . . 

wait  —  layeth  his  ambush  [Henderson]  (Psalm  55.  21.    9.  (Ch.  5. 

9,  29.)  10.  Jeremiah  breaks  in  upon  Jehovah's  threats  of  wrath 
with  a  lamentation  for  his  desolated  countr)'.  mountains  —  once 
cultivated  and  fruitful ;  the  hill-sides  were  cultivated  in  terraces 
between  the  rocks,  habitations  of .  .  .  wilderness  —  rather,  '*  the 
pleasant  herbage  {lit,,  the  choice  parts  of  any  thing)  of  the  pasture 
plain.  The  Hebrew  for  wilderness  expresses  not  a  barren  desert, 
but  an  untilled  plain,  fit  for  pasture,  burned  Up  —  because  no  one 
waters  them;  the  inhabitants  being  all  gone,  none  Can  pass 
through  them  —  much  less  tW/^^iV  them,  fowl  —  (ch.  4.  25.)  11. 
And — omit  And.  Jehovah  here  resumes  His  speech  from  v.  9. 
heaps  —  {Note,  Isaiah,  25.  2.)  dragons  —  jackals.  12.  Rather, 
"  who  is  a  wise  man?  (/./.,  whosoever  hvis  inspired  wisdom,  2  Peter, 
3.  15)  let  him  understand  this  (weigh  well  the  evils  impending,  and 
the  causes  of  their  being  sent) ;  and  he  to  whom  the  mouth  of  the 
Lord  has  spoken  (/.  e,,  whosoever  is  pophetically  inspired),  let  him 
declare  it  to  his  fellow-countr^'men,'  if  haply  they  may  be  roused 
to  repentance,  the  only  hope  of  safety.  13.  Answer  to  the  "  for 
what  the  land  perisheth"  {v.  12.)  14.  (Ch.  7.  24.)  Baalim —//Mm/ 
of  Baal,  to  express  his  supposed  manifold  powers,  fathers  taught 
tiiem— (Galatians,  i.  14 ;  i  Peter,  i.  18.)    We  are  not  to  follow  the 
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errors  of  the  fathers,  but  the  authority  of  scripture  and  of  God. 
[Jerome.]  15.  feed — (ch.  8.  14;  23.  15;  Psalm  80.  5.)  16.  Nor 
their  fathers  have  known  —  alluding  to  v.  14,  "  their  fathers  taught 
them  "  idolatry  ;  therefore,  the  children  shall  be  scattered  to  a  land 
which  neither  their  fathers  nor  they  have  known,  send  a  SWOrd 
after  them  —  not  even  in  flight  shall  they  be  safe.  17.  mouming 
women  —  hired  to  heighten  lamentation  by  plaintive  cries,  baring 
the  breast,  beating  the  arms  and  suffering  the  locks  to  flow  dishev- 
eled (2  Chronicles,  35.  25  ;  Ecclesiastes,  12.  5  ;  Matthew,  9.  23). 
cunning  —  skilled  in  wailing.  18.  (Ch.  14. 17.)  lo.  The  cry  of  '*  the 
mourning  women."  spoiled  —  laid  waste,  dweillnge  .  . .  cast  US 
out — fulfilling  Leviticus,  18.  28  ;  20.  22.  Calvin  translaUsy  ^^  the 
enemy  have  cast  down  our  habitations."  20.  yet  —  rather,  "  only." 
FHENDEkSON.]  This  particle  calls  attention  to  what  follows. 
teach  .  .  .  daughters  wailing  — The  deaths  will  be  so  many  that 
there  will  be  a  lack  of  mourning  women  to  bewail  them.  The 
mothers,  therefore,  must  teach  their  daughters  the  science,  to  sup- 
ply  the  want.  21.  death  .  .  .  windows  — The  death-inflicting  sol- 
diexy,  finding  the  doors  closed,  burst  in  by  the  windows.  tO  OUt 
OflF .  .  .  children  from .  .  .  street  —  Death  cannot  be  said  to  enter 
the  windows  to  cut  off  the  children  in  the  streets,  but  to  cut  them 
off,  so  as  no  more  to  play  in  the  streets  without  (Zechariah,  8.  5). 
22.  saith  the  Lord  —  containing  the  thread  of  discourse  from  v,  20. 

dang  — (ch.  8.  2).    handfiii . . .  none  . . .  gather  them  — implying 

that  the  handful  has  been  so  trodden  as  to  be  not  worth  even  the 
poor  gleaner's  while  to  gather  it.  Or  the  Eastern  custom  may  be 
referred  to :  the  reaper  cuts  the  grain  and  is  followed  by  another 
who  gathefs  it.'  This  grain  shall  not  be  worth  while  gathering.  How 
galling  to  the  pride  of  the  Jews,  to  hear  that  so  shall  their  carcases 
be  trodden  contemptuously  under  foot.  23.  wisdom — political 
sagacity ;  as  if  it  could  rescue  from  the  impending  calamities. 
might —  military  prowess.  24.  Nothing  but  an  experimental 
knowledge  of  God  will  save  the  nation,  understandeth  —  theoreti- 
cally; in  the  intellect,  iinoweth — practically;  so  as  to  walk  in  my 
ways  (ch.  32. 16  ;  Job,  22.  21 ;  i  Corinthians,  i.  31).  loving-ilindness 
—  God's  merey  is  put  in  the  first  and  highest  place,  because  without 
it  we  should  flee  from  God  in  fear  and  despair.  Judgment . . .  right- 
eousness —  loving  kindness  toward  the  godly  ;  judgment  toward  the 
ungodly ;  righteousness  the  most  perfect  fairness  in  all  cases. 
fGROTius.1  Faithfulness  to  his  promises  to  preserve  the  godly  as 
well  as  stern  execution  of  judgment  on  the  ungodly,  is  included 
in  "righteousness."  in  the  earth  —  contrary  to  the  dogma  of 
some  philosophers  that  God  does  not  interfere  in  terrestrial  con- 
cerns (Psalm  58.  11).  in  these  ...  I  deiioht  — as  well  in  doing 
them  as  in  seeing  them  done  by  others  (Micah,  6.  8 ;  7.  18).  25. 
with  the  uncircumcised  —  rather,  "all  that  are  circumcised  in 
uneircumcision*^  [Henderson.]  The  Hebrew  is  an  abstract  term, 
not  a  concrete^  as  English  Version  translates^  and  as  the  pious  "  cir- 
cumcised" is.  The  nations  specified,  Egypt^  Jttdah^  &c.,  were 
outwardly  "circumcised,"  but  in  heart  were  "uncircumcised." 
The  heathen  nations  were  defiled,  in  spite  of  their  literal  circum- 
cision, by  idolatry.    The  Jews,  with  all  their  glorying  in  their 
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spiritual  privileges,  were  no  better  (ch.  4.  4  ;  Deuteronomy,  xo.  16 ; 
50.6;  Romans,  2.  28.  29;  Colossians,  2.  11).  However,  Ezekiel. 
51.  18  ;  32.  19,  may  imply  that  the  Egyptians  were  uncircumcised  ; 
and  it  is  uncertain  as  to  the  other  nations  specified,  whether  they 
were  at  that  early  time  circumcised.  Herodotus  says  the  Egypt- 
ians  were  so  ;  but  others  think  this  applies  only  to  the  priests  and 
others  having  a  sacred  character,  not  to  the  mass  of  the  nation  ;  so 
English  Version  may  be  right  (Romans,  28.  29).  26.  Egypt  —  put 
first  to  degrade  Judah,  who,  though  in  privileges  above  the  Gen- 
tiles, by  unfaithfulness  sank  below  them,  ^ypt,  too,  was  the 
power  in  which  the  Jews  were  so  prone  to  trust  and  by  whose 
instigation  they,  as  well  as  the  other  peoples  specified,  revolted 
from  Babylon.  In  the  utmost  corners  —  rather,  "having  the  hair 
shaven  {px  clipped  xn  angles,"  x.  ^.,  having  the  beard  on  the  cheek 
narrowed  or  cut;  a  Canaanitish  custom  forbidden  to  the  Israelites 
(Leviticus,  19.  27 ;  21.  5).  The  Arabs  are  hereby  referred  to  (Cf. 
ch.  25.  23  ;  49.  32),  as  the  words  in  apposition  show.  "  that  dwell  in 

the  wilderness,    unclrcumcioed . . .  unclroumcised  in  heart — The 

addition  of  '*  in  the  heart,"  in  IsraeVs  case,  marks  its  greater  guilt 
In  oroportion  to  its  greater  privileges  as  compared  with  the  rest. 


CHAPTER  X. 

1-25.  Contrast  Between  the  Idols  and  Jehovah.  The 
Prophet's  Lamentation  and  Prayer,  i.  Israel  —  The  Jews, 
the  surviving  representatives  of  the  nation.  2.  EiCHORN  thinks 
the  reference  here  to  be  to  some  celestial  portent,  which  had 
appeared  at  that  time,  causing  the  Jews  dismay.  Probably,  the 
reference  is  general,  z/tV.,  to  the  Chaldees,  famed  as  astrologer^, 
through  contact  with  whom  the  Jews  were  likely  to  fall  into  the 
same  superstition,  way  —  the  precepts  or  ordinances  (Leviticus, 
18.  3;  Acts,  9.  2).  signs  of  heaven — The  Gentiles  did  not 
acknowledge  a  Great  First  Cause  ;  many  thought  events  depended 
on  the  power  of  the  stars,  which  some,  as  Plato,  thought  to  be 
endued  with  spirit  and  reason.  All  heavenly  phenomena  are 
included,  eclipses,  comets,  &c.  one  Clltteth  a  tree,  &C. — rather, 
"  It  (that  which  they  busy  themselves  about ;  a  sample  of  their 
'*  customs  ")  is  a  tree  cut  out  of  the  forest."  [Maurer.]  4.  teten 
.  .  .  move  not — i.  e.,  that  it  may  stand  upright  ^Wthout  risk  of 
falling,  which  the  god  (!)  would  do,  if  left  to  itself  (Isaiah,  41.  7). 
5.  upright  —  or,  "They  are  of  turned  work,  resembling  a  palm 
tree."  [Maurer.]  The  point  of  comparison  between  the  idol 
and  the  palm  is  in  the  pillar-like  uprightness  of  the  latter,  it 
having  no  branches  except  at  the  top.  speak  not — (Psaim 
115.  5).  cannot  go  —  i.  e.,  walk  (Psalm  115.  7;  Isaiah,  46.  I,  7). 
neither...  do  good — (Isaiah,  41.  23).     6.  none  —  lit,,  no  pay^ 

ticle  of  nothing ;  nothing  whatever;  the  strongest  possible  deOiA' 
(Exodus,  15.  II  ;  Psalm  86.  8,  10.)  7.  (Revelation,  15.  4).  to  thee 
doth  it  appertain  —  to  thee  it  properly  belongs^  viz,^  that  thou 
shouldest  be  "  feared  "  (taken  out  of  the  previous  "  fear  thee  **)  (Cf. 
EzekieV,  21.  27).     He  alone  is  the  becoming  object  of  worship.    To 
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worship  any  other  is  unseemly,  and  an  infringement  of  His 
inalienable  prerogative.  non€ — nothing  whatever  (Note,  v.  6; 
Psalm  89. 6).  8.  altogether — mher,  a/J  a/ihe.  [Maurbr.]  Even 
the  so-cadled  "  wise"  men  {v.  7)  of  the  Gentiles  are  on  a  level  with 
the  hruies  and  "'  foolish/'  7/iz.,  because  they  connive  at  the  popular 
idolatry.  (Cf.  Romans,  i.  21-28.)  Therefore,  in  Daniel  and 
Revelation,  the  world  power  is  represented  under  a  bestial 
form.  Man  divests  himself  of  his  true  humanity,  and  sinks  to  the 
level  of  the  ^rute^  when  he  severs  His  connection  with  God  (Psalm 

115.  8  ;  Jonah,  2. 8).    stock  is  a  doctrlne  of  vanities— The  stock 

(put  for  the  worship  of  a//  idols  tvhatever,  made  out  of  a  stock) 
speaks  for  itself,  that  the  whole  theory  of  idolatry  is  vanitv  (Isaiah, 
44.  9-1 1).  Cast  ALIO  translates^  '*  the  very  wood  itself  conniting  the 
vanity  "  (of  the  idol).  9.  Every  thing  connected  with  idols  is  the 
result  of  human  effort,  silver  spread  —  (Notes,  Isaiah,  30.  22  ;  40 
19.)  Tarshlsh  —  Tartessus,  in  spain,  famed  for  precious  metals. 
Uphaz — (Daniel,  10.  5.)  As  the  Septuagint  in  the  Syrian  Hexapla 
in  the  Margin,  Theodotus,  the  Syrian  and  Chaldee  versions,  have 
Ophir,  Gesenius  thinks  Uphaz  a  colloquial  corruption  (one  letter 
only  being  changed)  for  Ophir.  Ophir,  in  Genesis,  10. 29,  is  men- 
tioned among  Arabian  countries.  Perhaps  Malacca  is  the  country 
meant,  the  natives  of  which  still  call  their  gold  mines  Ophirs. 
Heeren  thinks  Ophir  the  general  name  for  the  rich  countries  of 
the  South,  on  the  Arabian,  African  and  Indian  coasts ;  just  as  our 
term  East  Indies.  Cunaing  —  skillful.  10.  true  God  — /fV.,  Cod 
Jehovah  is  truth  ;  not  merely  true,  i.  /.,  veracious,  but  truth  in  the 
reality  of  His  essence,  as  opposed  to  the  "  vanity "  or  emptiness 
which  all  idols  are  (z/.  3,  8,  15  ;  2  Chronicles,  15.  3  ;  Psalm  31.  5  ; 
I  John.  5.  20).  living  God  —  (John,  5.  26  ;  i  Timothy,  6.  17.)  He 
hath  life  in  Himself  vr\i\c\i  no  creature  has.  All  else  "live  in 
Him  "(Acts,  17.  28).  In  contrast  io  dead  idols,  everlasting  — 
(Psalm  10.  16).  In  contrast  to  the  temporary  existence  of  all  other 
objects  of  worship,  ii.  This  verse  is  in  Chaldee,  Jeremiah  sup- 
plying his  countrymen  with  a  formula  of  reply  to  Chaldee  idola- 
ters, in  the  tongue  most  intelligible  to  the  latter.  There  may  be 
also  derision  intended  in  imitating  their  barbarous  dialect.  Kos- 
ENMULLER  objects  to  this  view,  that  not  merely  the  words  put  in 
the  mouths  of  the  Israelites,  but  JeremialCs  oivn  introductoiy 
words,  "  thus  shall  ye  say  to  them,  are  in  Chaldee,  and  thinks  it 
to  be  a  marginal  gloss.  But  it  is  found  in  all  the  oldest  versions. 
It  was  an  old  Greeh  saying,  "  whoever  thinks  himself  a  god  besides 
the  one  God,  let  him  make  another  world  "  (Psalm  96.  5).     shall 

perish — (Isaiah,  2.  18;  Zechariah,  13.  2).   tfiese  heavens  — the 

speaker  pointing  to  them  with  his  finger.  12.  Continuation  of  v. 
10,  after  the  interruption  of  the  thread  of  the  discourse  in  v.  11 
(Psalm  136.  5,  6).  13.  ZiV.,*' at  the  voice  of  His  giving  forth," 
f.  e.,  when  He  thundereth  (Job,  38.  34  ;  Psalm  29.  3-5).  waters  — 
(Genesis,  i.  7.)  above  the  firmament;  heavy  rains  accompanies 

thunder,    vapours . . .  ascend  —  (Psalm  135. 7).    treasures  —  His 

stores.  14.  In  his  knOWledoe—  "is  rendered  brutish  dy  his  skill," 
viz.,  in  idol-making  (v.  8,  9).  Thus  the  parallel,  "confounded  dv 
the  graven  image,'*  corresponds  (  ch.  51. 17).    Others  not  so  well 
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transiate,  '*  without  knowltdge^  viz.,  of  God  (see  Isaiah,  42.  17  ;  45. 
16  ;  Hosea,  4.  6).  15.  errors  —  deuftions  :  from  a  Hebrew  root,  to 
stutter ;  then  meaning  to  mock,  their  visitation  they  — when  God 
shall  punish  the  idol-worshipers  {^z.^  by  Cyrus)  the  idols  themselves 
shall  be  destroyed  [Rosenmuller]  (v.  11).  16.  Portion  —  from  a 
Hebrew  root,  '*  to  divide/*  God  is  the  all-sufficient  Good  of  His  people 
(Numbers,  18. 20 ;  Psalm  16.  5  ;  73.  26  ;  Lamentations,  3.  24).  not 
like  them  —  not  like  the  idols,  a  vain  object  of  trust  (Deuteronomv, 
32.  31).  fbrmer  of  all  thinoe-^  The  Fashioner  {tls  a  potter,  Isaiah, 
64. 8)  of  the  universe,  rod  Of  his  Inheritance  —  The  portion  marked 
off  as  His  inheritance  by  the  measuring  rod  (Ezekicl,  48.  21).  As 
He  is  their  portion,  so  are  they  His  portion  (Deuteronomy,  32. 9). 
A  reciprocal  tie  (Cf.  ch.  51.  19 ;  Psalm,  74.  2,  Margin).  Others 
make  "rod"  refer  to  the  tribal  rod  or  sceptre.  17.  wares  —  thine 
effects  or  moveable  goods  (Ezekiel,  12. 3).  Prepare  for  migrating 
as  captives  to  Babylon.  The  address  is  to  Jerusalem  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  people.  Inhabitant  of  the  fortress  —  rather, 
inhabitress  of  the  fortress.  Though  thou  now  seemest  to  inhabit 
an  impregnable  fortress,  thou  shalt  have  to  remove.  '*  The  land  " 
is  the  campaign  region  opposed  to  the  "fortified"  cities.  The 
*'  fortress  "  being  taken  the  whole  "  land  "  will  share  the  disaster. 
Henderson  translates,  "  Gather  up  thy  packages  from  the  ground.*' 
Rosenmuller,  for* "  fortress,"  translates,  "  siege,"  i.  e.,  the  besieged 
city.  The  various  articles,  in  this  view,  are  supposed  to  be  lying 
about  in  confusion  on  the  ground  during  the  siege.  18.  sling  OUl 
—  expressing  the  violence  and  suddenness  of  the  removal  to  Baby- 
lon. A  similar  image  occurs,  ch.  16.  13  ;  i  Samuel,  25.  29 ;  Isaiah, 
22.  17,  18.  at  this  onoe  —  at  this  time  now.  find  it  SO — find  it 
by  experience,  i.  e.,  feel  it  fEzekiel,  6.  10).  Michaelis  translates, 
"  I  will  bind  them  together  (as  in  a  sling)  that  they  may  reach  the 
goal  "  (Babylon).  English  Version  is  best ;  theU  they  may  find  it  so 
as  /  have  said  (fii ambers,  23.  19;  Ezekiel.  6  10).  19.  Judea  bewails 
its  calamity.  WOUnd  —  the  stroke  I  suffer  under.  I  miist  bear  — 
not  humble  submission  to  God's  will  (Micah,  7.  o),  but  sullen 
impenitence.  Or,  rather,  it  is  prophetical  of  their  ultin^ate 
acknowledgment  of  their  guilt  as  the  cause  of  their  calamity 
(Lamentations,  3.  39).  20.  tabernacle  is  spoiled  —  metaphor  from 
the  tents  of  nomadic  life  ;  as  these  are  taken  down  in  a  few 
moments,  so  as  not  to  leave  a  vestige  of  them,  so  Judea  (ch.  4.  20). 
Oords  —  with  which  the  coverings  of  the  tent  are  extended,  cur- 
tains —  tent-curtains.  21.  pastorS  —  the  rulers,  civil  and  religious. 
This  verse  gives  the  cause  of  the  impending  calamity.  22.  bruit 
-—r»/w<7«r  of  invasion.  The  antithesis  is  between  the  voice  of  God 
in  His  prophets  which  they  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  and  the  cry  of  the 
enemy,  a  new  teacher,  whom  they  must  hear.  [Calvin.]  north 
country — Babylon  (ch.  i.  15).  23.  Despairing  of  influencing  the 
people  he  turns  to  God.  way  Of  man  not  in  himself —(Proverbs, 
16.  I ;  20.  24 ;  James,  4.  13,  14).  I  know,  O  Jehovah,  that  the 
march  of  the  Babylonian  conqueror  against  me  (Jeremiah  identify- 
ing himself  with  his  people)  is  not  at  his  own  discretion  but  is 
overruled  by  thee  (Isaiah,  10.  5-7;  Cf.  9.  19).  that  walketb  — 
when  be  ivalketh,  1.  e.,  sets  out  in  any  undertaking,    direct .  •  • 
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SfeflS — to  give  a  prosperous  issue  to  (Psalm  73.  23).  24,  25. 
Since  I  (my  nation)  must  be  corrected  (justice  requiring  it  because 
of  the  deep  guilt  of  the  nation),  I  do  not  deprecate  all  chastise- 
ment but  pray  only  for  moderation  in  it  (ch.  30.  11 ;  Psalm  6.  i ; 
38.  i)  ;  and  that  the  full  tide  of  thy  fury  may  be  poured  out  on  the 
heathen  invaders  for  their  cruelty  toward  (Ay  people.  Psalm  79. 
6,  7,  a  psalm  to  be  referred  to  the  time  of  the  captivity  ;  its  com- 
poser probably  repeated  this  from  Jeremiah.  The  imperative, 
"  Pour  out,"  is  used  instead  of  the  future,  expressing  vividly  the 
eertainty  of  the  prediction,  and  that  the  word  of  God  itself  effects 
its  own  declarations.  Accordingly,  the  Jews  were  restored  after 
correction;  the  Babylonians  were  utterly  extinguished.  knOW 
tbe6 .  .  .  call ...  on  ihy  name —  knowledge  of  God  is  the  beginning 
of  piety  ;  calling  on  Him  the  fruit,  heathen  .  .  .  Jaoob — he  re* 
minds  God  of  the  distinction  He  has  made  between  His  people 
whom  yacob  represents  and  the  heathen  aliens.  Correct  us  as  thy 
adopted  sons,  the  seed  of  Jacob  ;  destroy  them  as  outcasts  (Zech- 
ariah,  1. 14,  15,  21). 

CHAPTER  XL 

1-23.  Epitome  of  the  Covenant  found  in  the  Temple  in 
Josiah's  Reign.  Judah's  Revolt  from  it  and  God's  Consequent 
Wrath.  2.  this  covenant  —  alluding  to  the  book  of  the  law 
(Deuteronomy,  27^  28),  found  in  the  temple  by  Hilkiah,  the  high 
priest,  five  3rears  after  Jeremiah's  call  to  the  prophetic  office  (2 
kings,  22.  8  to  23.  25).  Hear  ye  —  Others  besides  Jeremiah  were 
to  promulge  God's  will  to  the  people ;  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
priests  to  read  the  law  to  them  (Malachi,  2.  7).  3.  (Deuteronomy, 
27.  26  ;  Galatians,  3.  10).  4.  in  the  day  —  1.  e.^  when.  The  Sinaiq 
covenant  was  some  time  after  the  exodus,  but  the  two  events  are 
so  connected  as  to  be  viewed  as  one.  Iron  fumaoe  —  (Deuter- 
onomy, 4.  20  ;  I  Kings,  8.  51).  "  Furnace"  expresses  the  search- 
ing ordeal,  "  iron,"  the  long  duration  of  it.  The  furnace  was  of 
earthy  not  of  iron  (Psalm,  12.  6) ;  a  furnace,  in  heat  and  duration, 
enough  to  melt  even  iron.  God's  deliverance  of  them  from  such 
an  ordeal  aggravates  their  present  guilt.  dO  them — viz,^  the 
words  of  the  covenant  (v.  3).  80,  &C.  —  (Leviticus,  26.  3,  12).  5. 
oath  —  (Psalm  105.  9,  10).  as  it  is  this  day  — Tliese  are  the  con- 
cluding words  of  God  to  the  Israelites  when  formerly  brought  out 
of  Egypt,  "Obey,"  &c.,  that  I  may  at  this  time  make  good  the 
promise  I  made  to  your  fathers,  &c.,  to  give,"  &c.  [Maurer.] 
English  Version  makes  the  words  apply  to  JeremiaKs  time^  "  As 
ye  know  at  this  time  that  God's  promise  has  oeen  fulfilled,  viz.,  in 
Israel's  acquisition  of  Canaan.  So  be  it  —  Hebrew,  Amen,  Taken 
from  Deuteronomy,  27.  15-26.  Jeremiah  hereby  solemnly  concurs 
in  the  justice  of  the  curses  pronounced  there  (see  v.  3).  6.  Jere- 
miah was  to  take  a  prophetic  tour  throughout  Judah,  to  proclaim 
everywhere  the  denunciations  in  the  book  of  the  law  found  in  the 
temple.  Hear  .  .  .  do — (Romans,  2.  13  ;  James,  i.  22).  7.  risina 
early  —  (ch.  7.  13).  8.  imagination  —  rather,  stubbornness,  will 
bring  —  the  words  "even  unto  this  day"(z'.  7),  confirm  English 
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Version  rather  than  the  rendering  of  Rosenmuller:  "I  brought 
upon  them."  words  —  threats  {v,  3;  Deuteronomy,  27.  15-26). 
9.  conspiracy  —  a  deliberate  combination  against  God  and  against 
Josiah's  reformation.  Their  idolatry  is  not  the  result  of  a  hasty 
impulse  (Psalm  83.  5;  Ezekiel,  22.25).  ii.  cry  Unto  me  —  con- 
trasted with  "c^  unto  the  gods/'  &c.  {v.  12).    not  hearken — 

(Psalm  18.  41  ;  Proverbs,  i.  28 ;  Isaiah,  i.  15  ;  Micah,  3.  4).     12. 

cry  unto  the  gods not  save  —(Deuteronomy,  32.  37,  38).     Cf. 

with  this  verse  and  beginning  of  v.  13,  ch.  2.  28.    in  the  tine  of 

their  troubie— »'.  ^.,  calamity  (ch.  2.  27).    13.  Miamefui  thing  — 

Hebrew,  shame,  viz,,  the  idol,  not  merely  shameful  but  the  essence 
of  all  that  is  shameful  (ch.  3.  24  ;  Hosea,  9.  10),  which  will  bring 
shame  and  confusion  on  yourselves.  [Calvin.]  14.  There  is  % 
climax  of  guilt  which  admits  of  no  further  intercessory  prayel 
(Exodus,  32.  10,  in  the  Chaldee  version,  "  leave  off  praying,"  ch. 
7.  16 ;  I  Samuel,  16.  i  ;  15.  35  ;  i  John,  5.  16).  Our  mind  should 
be  at  one  with  God  in  all  that  He  is  doing,  even  in  the  rejection 
of  the  reprobate,  fbr  their  troubie  —  on  ^count  of  their  trouble. 
Other  MSS.  read,  "i/f  the  time  of  their  trouble ;"  a  gloss  from  v, 
12.  15.  my  beloved  —  my  elect  people,  Judea;  this  aggravates 
their  ingratitude  (ch.  12.  7).  lewdness  with  many  — (Ezekiel, 
i6.  25).  Rather,  *'that  great  (or  manifold)  enormity;"  lit.,  the 
enofmity,  the  manifold,  viz,,  their  idolatry,  which  made  their  worship 
of  God  in  the  temple  a  mockery  (Cf.  ch.  7.  10 ;  Ezekiel,  23.  39). 
[Henderson.]  holy  flesh  —  (Haggai,  2.  12-14  ;  Titus,  i.  i5)>  t^*'t 
the  sacrifices  which,  through  the  guilt  of  the  Jews,  were  no  longer 
holy,  i.  e.,  acceptable  to  God.  The  sacrifices  on  which  they  relied 
will,  therefore,  no  longer  protect  them.  Judah  is  represented  as  a 
priest's  wife  who,  by  adultery,  has  forfeited  her  share  in  the  flesh 
of  the  sacrifices,  ana  yet  boasts  of  her  prerogative  at  the  very  same 
time.  [HORSLEY.]  when  thou  doest  evil  —  lit,, "  when  thy  evil  "  (is  at 
hand.)  Piscator  translates,  "  when  thy  calamity  is  at  hand  (according 
to  God's  threats),  thou  gloriest "  (against  God,  instead  of  humbling 
thyself).  English  version  is  best  ^Cf.  Proverbs,  2.  14).  16.  called 
thy  name  —  made  thee,  olive — (Psalm  52.  8;  Romans,  11.  17). 
The  "  olive  "  is  chosen  to  represent  the  adoption  of  Judah  by  the 
free  grcue  of  God,  as  its  oil  is  the  image  of  richness  (Cf.  Psalm  23. 
5  ;  104.  15).  with  .  . .  noise  of . .  .  tumult  —  or,  "  at  the  noise,"  &c., 
viz.,  the  tumult  of  the  invading  army  (Isaiah,  13.  4),  [Maurer.] 
Or  rather,  "  with  the  sound  of  a  mighty  voice,"  viz.,  that  of  God, 
f.  e,,  the  thunder,  thus  there  is  no  confusion  of  metaphors.  The 
tree  stricken  with  lightning  has  ''  fre  kindled  upon  it,  and  the 
branches  are  broken,^*  at  one  and  the  same  time.     [Houbigant.] 

17.  that  planted  thee— (ch.  2. 21 ;  Isaiah,  5.  2)    against  themselves 

^-  the  sinner's  sin  is  to  his  own  hurt  {Note,  ch.  7.  19).  18, 19.  Jere- 
miah here  digresses  to  notice  the  attempt  on  his  life,  plotted  by 
his  townsmen  of  Anathoth.  He  had  no  suspicion  of  it,  until  Jeho« 
vah  revealed  it  to  him  (ch.  12. 6).  The  Lord  . . .  thou  —  The  change 
of  person  from  the  third  to  the  second  accords  with  the  excited 
feelinffs  of  the  prophet,  then  —  when  I  was  in  peril  of  my  life. 
their  doings  —  those  of  the  men  of  Anathoth.     His  thus  alluding 

to  them,  before  he  had  mentioned  their  name,  is  due  to  his  excite- 
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ment.  19.  lanb — &'/.,  a  pet  lamb,  such  as  the  Jews  often  had  in 
their  houses;  for  their  children  to  play  with  ;  and  the  Arabs  still 
have  (2  Samuel,  12.  3).  His  own  familiar  friends  had  plotted 
against  the  prophet.  The  language  is  exactly  the  same  as  that 
applied  to  Messiah  (Isaiah,  53.  7).  Each  prophet  and  patriarch 
exemplified  in  his  own  person  some  one  feature  or  more  in  the 
manifold  attributes  and  sufferings  of  the  Messiah  to  come,  just  as 
the  saints  have  done  since  His  coming  (Galatians,  2.  20 ;  Philip- 
plans,  3. 10 ;  Colossians,  i.  24).  This  adapted  both  the  more  exper- 
imentally to  testify  of  Christ,    devices  —  (ch.  18.  18).    tree  with 

. .  .  frail — Ut.y  in  its  fruit  01  food^  i.  e.y  when  it  is  in  fruit.  Pro- 
verbial to  express  the  destruction  of  cause  and  effect  together.  The 
man  is  the  tree ;  his  teaching,  the  fruit.  Let  us  destroy  the  prophet 
and  his  prophecies,  vta.,  those  threatening  destruction  to  the  nation, 
which  offended  them.  Cf.  Matthew,  7.  17,  which  also  refers  to 
prophets  and  their  doctrines,  29.  triest.  .  .  heart — (Revelation,  2. 
25).  revealed  —  committed  my  cause.  Jeremiah's  wish  for  ven- 
geance was  not  personal  but  ministerial,  and  accorded  with  God's 
purpose  revealed  to  him  against  the  enemies  alike  of  God  and  of 
His  servant  (Psalm  37.  34  ;  54.  7  ;  112.  8  ;  118.  7).  21.  Prophesy 
Mt  -^  (Isaiah,  30.  10  ;  Amos,  2.  12  ;  Micah,  2.  6).  If  Jeremiah  had 
not  uttered  his  denunciatory  predictions,  they  would  not  have 
plotted  against  him.  None  were  more  bitter  than  his  own  fellow- 
townsmen.  Cf.  The  conduct  of  the  Nazarites  toward  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  (Luke,  4.  24-29).  22.  The  retribution  of  their  intended 
murder  shall  be  in  kind.  Just  as  in  Messiah's  case  (Psalm  60. 8-28). 
23.  (Ch.  23/  12).  the  year  of .  .  .  visitation— LXX.  translate,  "  in 
the  year  of  their,"  &c.,  i.  ^.,  at  the  time  when  I  shall  visit  them  in 
wrath.  Jerome  supports  English  version.  "  Year  "  often  means  a 
detet  mined  time, 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

1-17.  CONTINUATIOH  OF  THE  SUBJECT  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  CHAP- 
TER XT.  He  ventures  io  expostulate  with  Jehovah  as  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  wicked,  who  had  plotted  against  his  life  (v.  1-4);  in 
reply  he  is  told  that  he  will  have  worse  to  endure,  and  that  from 
his  own  relatives  (v.  5,  6).  The  heaviest  judgments,  however, 
would  be  inflicted  on  the  faithless  people  {v.  7-13),  and  then  on 
the  nations  co-operating  with  the  Chaldeans  against  Judah,  with, 
however,  a  promise  of  mercy  on  repentance  {v,  14-17.  i.  (Psalm 
51.  4.)  let  me  talk,  &0.  —  only  let  me  reason  the  case  with  thee ; 
inquire  of  thee  the  causes  why  such  wicked  men  as  these  plot- 
ters against  my  life  prosper  (Cf.  Job,  12.  6 ;  21.  7 ;  Psalm  37. 
I*  35  ;  73-  3  ;  Malachi,  3.  15).  It  is  right,  like  Jeremiah,  when 
hard  thoughts  of  God's  providence  suggest  themselves,  to  for- 
tify our  minds  by  justifying  God  beforehand^  even  before  we 
hear  the  reasons  of  His  dealings.  2.  groW  —  AV.,  go  on,  progress. 
Thou  gavest  them  sure  dwellings  and  increasing  prosperity,  near 
in  .  . .  mouth  ...  far  fhrni .  . .  reins— (Isaiah,  29.  13 ;  Matthew, 
15-8).  Hypocrites.  3.  knowest  me— (Psalm  139.  i).  tried... 
heart  —(ph.  n.  20).    toward  the  — rather,  -with  thee,  I.  e,,  entirely 
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devoted  to  thee  ;  contrasted  with  the  hypocrites  (v.  3),  "  near  in  . .  & 
mouth,  and  far  from  .  . .  reins."  This  being  so,  how  is  it  that  I 
fare  so  ill,  they  so  well?  pull . . .  Ollt-^ containing  the  metaphor* 
from  a  "  rooted  tree  "  (v.  2),  prepare  —  /fV.,  separate  or  set  apart  as 
devoted,  day  Of  Slaughter— (James,  5.  5).  4.  land  mourn  —  per- 
sonification (ch.  14.  2;  23.  loV  fbrthe  wickednesa — (Psalm  107. 
34.)  beasts — (Hosea,  4. 3).  He  shall  not  see  our  last  eno  —Jehovah 

knows  not  what  is  about  to  happen  to  us  (ch.  5.  12).  [Rosenmul- 
LER.I  So  LXX.  (Psalm  10.  11 ;  Ezekiel,  8.  12 ;  9.  9).  Rather, 
**  The  prophet  (Jeremiah,  to  whom  the  whole  context  refers)  shall 
not  see  our  last  end."  We  need  not  trouble  ourselves  about  his 
boding  predictions.  We  shall  not  be  destroyed  as  he  sa3rs  (ch.  5. 
12. 13).  5.  Jehovah's  reply  to  Jeremiah's  complaint.  horsSS — i.  e^ 
horsemen :  the  argument  a  fortiori.  A  proverbial  phrase.  The 
injuries  done  thee  by  the  men  of  Anathoth  ('*  the  footmen  ^  are 
small  compared  with  those  which  the  men  of  Jerusalem  ("the 
horsemen  '^  are  about  to  inflict  on  thee.  If  the  former  weary  thee 
out,  how  wilt  thou  contend  with  the  king,  the  court,  and  the  priests 
at  Jerusalem?  wherein  thou  trustedst,  they  weaiied  thee  —  English 
Version  thus  fills  up  the  sentence  with  the  italicised  words,  to 
answer  to  the  parallel  clause  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  verse. 
The  parallelism  is,  however,  sufficiently  retained  with  a  less  ellipsis : 
"  If  (it  is  only)  in  a  land  of  peace  thou  art  confident."  [Maurer.] 
swelling  of  Jordan  —  In  harvest  time  and  earlier  (April  and  May) 
it  overflows  its  banks  (Joshua,  3.  15),  and  fills  the  valley  called  the 
Ghor.  Or,  "  the  p^ide  of  Jordan,"  w*.,  its  wooded  banks  abounding 
in  lions  and  other  wild  beasts  (ch.  49.  19  ;  50.  44  ;  Zechariah,  ii.  3  ; 
Cf.  2  Kings,  6.  2).  Maundrell  says,  that  between  the  sea  of 
Tiberias  and  lake  Merom  the  banks  are  so  wooded  that  the  travel- 
er cannot  see  the  river  at  all  without  first  passing  through  the 
woods.  If  in  the  champaign  country  (alone)  thou  art  secure,  how 
wilt  thou  do  when  thou  fallest  into  the  wooded  haunts  of  wild 
beasts?  6.  even  thy  brethren—  As  in  Christ's  case  (Psalm  69.  8  ; 
John,  I.  u  ;  7.  5  ;  Cf.  ch.  9.  4 ;  11.  19,  21 ;  Matthew,  10.  36).  Godly 
faithfulness  is  sure  to  prove  the  ungodly  even  of  one's  own  family. 
called  a  multitude  after  thee —-(Isaiah.  31.  4).  Jerome  translates^ 
"cry  after  thee  with  a  loud  {lit,,  full)  voice."    believe  . . .  not .  . . 

though  . . .  speak  fair— (Proverbs,  26.  25).    7.  I  have  forsaken^ 

Jehovah  will  forsake  His  temple  and  the  people  peculiarly  His. 
The  mention  of  God's  close  tie  to  them,  as  heretofore  His^  aggra* 
vates  their  ingratitude,  and  shows  that  their  past  spiritual  privileges 
will  not  prevent  God  from  punishing  them,  beloved  Of  my  SOUf — 
image  from  a  wt/r  (ch.  11.  15  ;  Isaiah.  54.  5).  8.  Is  unto  me  —  is 
become  unto  me :  behaves  toward  me  as  a  lion  which  roars  against 
a  man,  so  that  ho  withdraws  from  the  place  where  he  hears  it ;  so 
I  withdrew  from  my  people,  once  beloved,  but  now  an  object  of 
abhorrence  because  of  their  rebellious  cries  against  me.  9.  Speckled 
bird  —  many  translate^  "  a  ravenous  beast,  the  hya;na  ;  '*  the  corres- 
ponding Arabic  word  means  hycena;  so  LXX.  But  the  Hebrew 
always  elsewhere  means  "tf  bird  of  prey."  The  Hebrew  for 
"  speckled  "  is  from  a  root  "  to  colour ; "  answering  to  the  Jewish 
blending  together  with  paganism  the  altogether  diverse  Mosaic  ritiyi. 
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The  neighbouring  nations,  ^i>((/r  ^//^vy  like  herself  (for  she  had 
sinfully  assimilated  herself  to  them),  were  ready  to  pounce  upon 
her.  assemble  .  .  .  beasts  of . .  .  field  —  The  Chaldeans  are  told 
.to  gather  the  surrounding  hejithen  peoples  as  allies  against  Judah 
(Isaiahf   56.  9;   Ezekiel,  34.  5).      10.  pastors  —  the   Babylonian 

leaders  (Cf.  v.  12 ;  ch.  6.  3).  my  vineyard  —(Isaiah,  5.  i,  5).  trod- 
den my  portion— (Isaiah,  63.  18).    11.  mournetb  unto  me  — <.  ^., 

before  me,     EiCHORN  translates^  "  by  reason  of  roe,"  because  I  have 

given  it  to  desolation  (v.  7).    beoauso  no  man  layeth  it  to  heart— 

because  none  by  repentence  and  prayer  seek  to  deprecate  of  God's 
wrath.  Or,  "yet  none  lays  it  to  heart,"  as  ch.  5.  3.  [Calvin.]  12. 
high  places — before  he  had  threatened  the  plains  ;  now,  the  hills. 
wilderness  —  not  an  uninhabited  desert,  but  high  lands  of  pastur- 
age, lying  between  Judea  and  Chaldea  (ch.  4.  11).  13.  Descrip- 
tion in  detail  of  the  devastation  of  the  land  (Micah,  6.  15).  they 
ihall  be  ashamed  of  your  —  The  change  of  persons,  in  passing 
from  indirect  to  direct  address,  is  frequent  in  the  prophets.  Equiv- 
alent to,  "  Ye  shall  be  put  to  the  shame  of  disappointment  at  the 
smallness  of  your  produce."  14-17.  Prophecy  as  to  the  surround- 
ing nations,  the  Syrians,  Ammonites,  &c.,  who  helped  forward 
Judah's  calamity :  they  shall  share  her  fall ;  and,  on  their  conver- 
sion, they  shall  share  with  her  in  the  luture  restoration.  This  is  a 
brief  anticipation  of  the  predictions  in  chs.  47,  48,  49.     14.  tOUOh 

^(Zechariah,  2.  8).    pliiciithem  out . . .  pluok  Out . . .  Judah  — 

(Cf.  end  of  v,  16).  During  the  thirteen  years  that  the  Babvlonians 
besieged  Tyre,  NeUuchadnezzar,  after  subduing  Coelo-Syria, 
brought  Ammon,  Moan,  &c.,  and  finally  Egypt,  into  subjection 
(JosEPHUS,  Antiquities,  10.  9,  sec.  7).  On  the  restoration  of  these 
nations,  they  were  to  exchange  places  with  the  Jews.  The  latter 
were  now  in  the  midst  of  them,  but  on  their  restoration  t/uy  were 
to  be  "  in  the  midst  of  the  Jews,"  t,  ^.,  as  proselytes  to  the  true 
God  (Cf.  Micah,  5.  7  ;  Zechariah,  14.  16).  "  Pluck  tAem"  viz.,  the 
Gentile  nations :  in  a  bad  sense.  "  Pluck  Judah : "  in  a  good  sense ; 
used  to  express  the  force  which  was  needed  to  snatch  Judah  from 
the  tyranny  of  those  nations  by  whom  they  had  been  made  cap- 
tives, or  to  whom  they  had  fled  ;  otherwise  they  never  would  have 
let  Judah  go.  Previously  he  had  been  forbidden  to  pray  for  the 
mass  of  the  Jewish  people.  But  here  he  speaks  consolation  to 
the  elect  remnant  among  them.  Whatever  the  Jews  might  be,  God 
keeps  J/is  covenant.  15.  A  promise,  applying  to  Judah,  as  well 
as  to  the  nations  specified  (Amos,  9.  14).  As  to  Moab,  Cf.  ch.  48. 
47 ;  as  to  Ammon,  ch.  49. 6.  16.  swear  by  mv  name  —  (ch.  4.  2  ; 
Isaiah,  19.  18  ;  65.  16) ;  f .  e.y  confess  solemnly  tne  true  God.  built 
—  be  made  spiritually  and  temporally  prosperous  ;  fixed  in  sure 
habitations  (Cf.  ch.  24. 6  ;  42. 10  ;  45-  4  ;  Psalm  87.  4,  5  ;  Ephesians, 
2.  20,  21 ;  I  Peter,  2.  5).     17.  (Isaiah,  60.  12). 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

1-27.  Symbolical  Prophbcy  (v.  1,7).  Many  of  these  figorativv 
acts  being  either  not  possible,  or  not  probable,  or  decorous,  seems 
to  have  existed  only  in  the  mind  of  the  prophet  as  part  of  his  in- 
ward vision.  [So  Calvin.]  The  world  he  moved  in  was  not  the 
sensible,  but  the  spiritual  world.  Inward  acts  were,  however,  when 
it  was  possible  and  proper,  materialised  by  outward  performance; 
but  not  always,  and  necessarily  so.  The  internal  act  made  a  naked 
statement  more  impressive,  and  presented  the  subject  when  extend- 
ing over  long  portions  of  space  and  time  more  concentrated.  The 
interruption  of  Jeremiah's  official  duty  by  a  journey  of  more  than 
200  miles  twice  is  not  likely  to  have  literally  taken  place,  x.  pvt 
4t  Mpon  thy  loins,  A4). —  expressing  the  close  intimacy  wherewith 
Jehovah  had  joined  Israel  and  Judah  to  Him  (v.  11).  linen — im- 
plying it  was  the  intur  garment  next  the  skin,  not  the  outer  one. 
put  It  not  In  water  —  signifying  the  moral  filth  of  His  people,  like 
the  literal  filth  of  a  garment  worn  constantly  next  the  skin,  with- 
out being  washed  (z/.  10).  GROTitJS  understands  a  garment  not 
bleached,  but  left  in  its  native  roughness,  just  as  Judah  had  no 
beauty,  but  was  adopted  by  the  sole  grace  of  God  (Ezekiel,  16. 
4-6).  "  Neither  wast  thou  washed  in  water"  &c.  4.  Euphrates  — 
In  order  to  support  the  view  that  Jeremiah's  act  was  outward, 
Henderson  considers  that  the  Hebrew  "  Phrath"here  is  Ephratha^ 
the  original  name  of  Bethlehem,  six  miles  south  of  Jerusalem,  a 
journey  easy  to  be  made  by  Jeremiah.  The  non-addition  of  the 
word  "river,"  which  usually  precedes  Phrath^  when  meaning 
Euphrates,  favours  this  view,  cut  I  prefer  English  version.  The 
Euphrates  is  specified  as  being  near  Babylon,  the  Jews'  future  place 
of  exile,  hole  —  typical  of  the  prisons  in  which  the  Jews  were  to 
be  confined,  the  rook  —  some  well-known  rock.  A  sterile  region, 
such  as  was  that  to  which  the  Jews  were  led  away.  (Cf.  Isaiah,  7. 
19).  [Grotius.]  6.  after  many  days  —  time  enough  was  given 
for  the  girdle  to  become  unfit  for  use.  So,  in  course  of  time,  the 
Jews  became  corrupted  by  the  heathen  idolatries  around,  so  as  to 
cease  to  be  witnesses  of  Jehovah  ;  ihey  must,  therefore,  be  cast 
away  as  a  "  marred  "  or  spoiled  girdle.  9.  (Leviticus,  26.  19.)  10. 
imagination  —  rather,  obstinacy,  ii.  (Ch.  53. 9 ;  Exodus,  19. 5.)  fliory 
— an  ornament  to  glory  in.  12.  A  new  image.  Do  we  nOI .  .  . 
know  ...  wine  —  The  *' bottles"  are  those  used  in  the  East^ 
made  of  skins ;  our  word  hogshead^  originally  oxhide^  alludes  to 
the  same  custom.  As  they  were  used  to  hold  water,  milk  and 
other  liquids,  what  the  prophet  said,  vit.^  that  they  should  be  all 
filled  with  wine,  was  not,  as  the  Jews'  taunting  reply  implied, 
a  truism  even  literally,  'fhe  Jig.  sense  which  is  what  Jeremiah 
chiefly  meant,  they  affected  not  to  understand.  As  wine  intoxi- 
<:ates,  so  God's  wrath  and  judgments  shall  reduce  them  to  that 
state  of  helpless  distraction  that  they  shall  rush  on  their  own  ruin 
ch.  25.  15  ;  49.  12  ;  Isaiah.  51.  17,21,22  ;  63.  6).  13.  upon  David'S 
throne  —  Ut.^  who  sit  for  David  on  his  throne^  implying  the  succes- 
sion of  the  Davidic  family  (ch.  22.4).    all  —  indiscriminately  ctf 
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evtTj  rank.  14.  dftSb — (Psalm  3.  9).  As  a  potter's  vessel  (Revo* 
lation,  2.  37).  15.  Be  not  provd  —  pride  was  the  cause  of  theit 
contumacy,  as  humility  is  the  first  step  to  obedience  (v.  17 ;  Psalm 
10. 4).  16.  Give  tloryy  4.0.  —  Show  by  repentence  and  obedience 
to  Grod,  that  you  revere  His  majesty.  So  Joshua  exhorted  Achaii 
to  "  give  glory  to  God  "  by  confessing  his  crime,  thereby  showing 
he  revered  the  all-knowing  God.  etMBlble  —  image  from  travelers 
stumbling  into  a. fatal  abyss  when  overtaken  by  night-fall  (Isaiah. 
5-  30  ;  59>  9t  10  ;  Amos,  8. 9).  dark  IROOntaine — /iV.,  mountains  of 
twilight  or  gloom  ;  which  cast  such  a  gloomy  shadow  that  the  trav* 
eler  stumbles  against  an  opposing  rock  before  he  sees  it  (John,  xi. 
10  ;  12.  35).  shadow  of  death  —  the  densest  gloom  ;  death-shade 
(Psalm  44,  19).  Light  and  darkness  are  images  of  prosperity  an4 
adversity.  17.  hear  it  —  my  exhortation,  in  secret  —  as  one 
mourning  and  humbling  himself  for  their  sin,  not  self-righteously 
condemning  them  (Philippians,  3.  18).  pride — {Note^  v.  15;  Jod^ 
33.  17).  flock — (z^.  20),  just  as  kings  and  leaders  are  called  pastors^ 
18.  king — ^JehoiachinorJeconiah.  oueeil  —  the  queen-mother,  who^ 
as  the  king  was  not  more  than  eighteen  years  old,  held  the  chic^ 
power,  Nehushta,  daughter  of  Elnathan,  carried  away  captive  with 
Jehoiachim  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (a  Kings,  24.  8-15).  Homle  your« 
selves  —  i.  e.^ve  shall  be  humbled^  or  brought  low  (ch.  22. 36  :  28.  2\ 
ypnr  principalities — rather,  "your  head  ornament"  19.  cltles  OT 
file  South  —  zdz..  South  of  Judea  ;  farthest  off  from  the  enemy,  who 
advanced  from  the  North,  shut  up  —  i.  ^.,  deserted  (Isaiah,  24. 10)  \ 
so  that  none  shall  be  left  to  open  the  gates  to  travelers  and  mer- 
chants again.  [Henderson.]  Rather,  shut  up  so  closely  by  Nebu« 
chadnezzar's  forces,  sent  on  oefore  (2  Kings,  24. 10,  11),  that  none 
shall  be  allowed  by  the  enemy  to  get  out  (Cf.  v.  20).  wholly-- 
///.,  fully;  completely.  20.  from  . . .  north— Nebuchadnezzar 
and  his  hostile  army  (ch.  i.  14 ;  6.  22).  flock  . . .  oiven  thee  — 
Jeremiah,  amazed  at  the  depopulation  caused  by  Nebuchadnez- 
zar's forces,  addresses  Jerusalem  {a  noun  of  multitude^  which 
accounts  for  the  blending  of  plufol  and  singular^  Your  eyes 
. . .  thee  . . .  thy  flock),  and  asks  where  is  her  population  (v,  17, 
"flock  ")  which  God  had  given  her?  21.  captains,  and  as  Chief-* 
Kt^  princes  as  to  headships  or  over  thy  head^  tnz.,  the  Chaldeans. 
Rather,  translate,  **  What  wilt  thou  say  when  God  will  set  them  (the 
enemies,  v.  20)  above  thee,  seeing  that  thou  th3rself  hast  accus- 
tomed them  (to  be)  with  thee  as  (thy)  loy^s  in  the  highest  place  {lit,, 
at  thy  head)  ?  "  Thou  canst  not  say  God  does  thee  wrong,  seeing 
it  was  thou  that  gave  occasion  to  his  dealing  so  with  thee,  by  sg 
eagerly  courting  their  intimacy,  Cf.  ch.  2.  18,  3d ;  2  Kings,  23.  29, 
as  to  tne  league  of  Judah  with  Babylon,  which  led  to  Josiah  to 
march  against  Pharaoh-necho,  when  the  latter  was  about  to  attack 
Babylon.  [Maurer.]  sorrows  —  pains,  throes.  22.  if  thOU  say 
—  connecting  this  verse  with  '*  What  wilt  thou  say  {v,  21)?  sklrn 
are  discovered  —  i.  e.,  are  thrown  up  so  as  to  expose  the  person 
(v,  26 ;  Isaiah,  3. 17  ;  Nahum,  3.  5).  heels  made  bare — The  sandal 
was  fastened  by  a  thong  above  the  heel  to  the  instep.  The  Hebrew 
Is,  "are  violently  handled,"  or  "torn  off;"  t. ^.,  thou  art  exposed 
to  ignominy.    Image  from  an  adulteress      23.  Ethiopian  —  The 
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Cushite  of  Abyssinia.  Habit  is  second  nature,  as  therefore  it  is 
morally  impossible  that  the  Jews  can  alter  their  inveterate  habits 
of  sin,  nothing  remains  but  the  infliction  of  the  extremest  punish- 
ment, their  expatriation  {v,  24).  24.  (Psalm  i.  4.)  by  the  wind — 
before  the  wind,  of  the  witdemesB — where  the  wind  has  full 
sweep,  not  being  broken  by  any  obstacle.  25.  portion  Of  thy 
measures — the  portion  which  I  have  measured  out  to  thee  (Job, 
30.  29  :  Psalm  II.  6).  faieehOOd — (z^.  27)  false  gods  and  alliances 
with  foreign  idolaters.  26.  discover  .  .  .  upon  thy  faoe  —  ratheii 
"  throw  up  thy  skirts  over  thy  face,  or  hecui;  done  by  way  of  igno- 
miny to  captive  women  and  to  prostitutes  (Nahum,  3.  5).  The 
Jews'  punishment  should  answer  to  their  crime.  As  their  sin  had 
been  perpetrated  in  the  most  public  places,  so  God  would  expose 
them  to  the  contempt  of  other  nations  most  openly  (Lamentations, 
I.  8)«  nelghings — (ch.  5.  8)  image  from  the  lust  of  horses;  the 
lust  after  idols  degrades  to  the  level  of  the  brute,  hlils  —  where, 
as  being  nearer  heaven,  sacrifices  were  thought  most  acceptable  to 
the  gods,  wilt  thOU  not ...  ?  when  —  /»>.,  "  thou  wilt  not  be  made 
clean  after  how  long  a  time  yet"  (So  v.  23.)  Jeremiah  denies  the 
moral  possibility  of  one  so  long  hardened  in  sin  becoming  soon 
cleansed.     But  see  ch.  32.  17  ;  Luke,  18.  27. 


CHAPTER  XtV. 

1-22.  Prophecies  on  the  Occasion  of  a  Drought  Sent  in 
Judgment  on  Judea.  i.  ZiV.,  "  That  which  was  the  word  of  Jeho- 
vah to  Jeremiah  concerning,"  &c.  drought — /fV.,  the  withholdings^ 
vix,t  of  rain  (Deuteronomy,  11.  17  ;  2  Chronicles,  7.  13).  Ine 
reason  why  this  word  should  be  used  especially  of  the  withholding 
of  rain^  is,  that  rain  is  in  those  regions  of  all  things  the  one 
chiefly  needed  (ch.  it  ,  ^^  Margin),  2.  gates  —  the  place  of  public 
concourse  in  each  city  looks  sad,  as  being  no  longer  frequented 
(Isaiah,  3.  ^  ;  24.  4).  blaclc  —  i .  e.^  they  mourn  (blackness  being 
indicative  of  sorrow)  (ch.  8.  21).  unto  the  ground — bowing 
towards  it.  ory—  of  distress  (i  Samuel,  5.  12  ;  Isaiah,  24.  11).  3. 
littie  ones  —  rather,  "  their  inferiors,'*  t.  ^.,  domestics,  pits  —  cis- 
terns for  collecting  rain  water,  often  met  with  in  the  East^  where 
there  are  no  springs,  oovered  . . .  heads — (2  Samuel,  15.  30.)  A 
sign  of  humiliation  and  mourning.  5.  The  brute  creation  is 
reduced  to  the  utmost  extremity  for  the  want  of  food.  The  hind^ 
famed  for  her  affection  to  her  young,  abandons  them.  6.  wild 
asses  —  They  repair  to  "  the  high  places  *'  most  exposed  to  the 
winds,  which  they  "  snuff  in  "  to  relieve  their  thirst,  eyes  —  which 
are  usually  most  keen  in  detecting  grass  or  water  from  the  "heights," 
so  much  so  that  the  traveler  guesses  from  their  presence  that 
there  must  be  herbage  and  water  near ;  but  now  "  their  eyes  fail." 
dragons — jackals.  [Heitoerson.]  Rather,  the  reference  is  to  the 
great  boas  and  python  serpents  which  raise  a  large  portion  of 
their  body  up  in  a  vertical  column  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  to  sur- 
vey the  neighbourhood  above  the  surrounding  bushes,  while  with 

open  jaws  they  drink  in  the  air.    These  giant  serpents  originated 
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the  widely-spread  notions  which  typified  the  deluge  and  all  destnxc- 
tive  agents  under  the  form  of  a  dragon  or  monster  serpent ;  hence 
the  dragon  temples  always  near  water,  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Britain. 
f.g-.,  at  Abury  in  Wiltshire ;  a  smbol  of  the  ark  is  often  associated 
with  the  dragon  as  the  preserver  from  the  waters.  [Kitto's  BiJ^U* 
£al  Cychpadia.'\  7.  dO  ihOII  it  —  what  we  beg  of  thee  ;  interpose  to 
remove  the  drought.  Jeremiah  pleads  in  the  name  of  his  nation 
(Psalm  109.  21).  So  "  work  for  us/'  absolutely  used  (i  Samuel, 
14.  6).  for  thy  name's  sake  —  "  for  our  backslidings  are  so  many  " 
that  we  cannot  urge  thee  for  the  sake  of  our  doings  but  for  the 
glory  oi  ihy  name  ;  lest,  if  thou  give  us  not  aid,  it  should  be  said 
it  was  owing  to  thy  want  of  power  (Joshua,  7.  9 ;  Psalm  79.  9 ; 
106.  8  ;  Isaiah,  48.  9  ;  Ezekiel,  30.  44).  The  same  appeal  to  God's 
mercy  *'  for  His  name's  sake,"  as  our  only  hope,  since  oursxtk  pre- 
cludes trust  in  ourselves,  occurs  (Psalm  25.  11).  8.  (Ch.  17.  13). 
Hope  of  Israel  —  The  reference  is  not  to  the  faith  of  Israel^  which 
had  almost  ceased,  but  to  the  promise  and  everlasting  covenant  of 
God.  None  but  the  true  Israel  made  God  their  "  hope."  turneth 
aside  to  tarry  —  The  traveler  cares  little  for  the  land  he  tarries  but 
a  night  in  ;  but  thou  hast  promised  to  dwell  always  in  the  midst  of 
thy  people  (2  Chronibles,  33.  7,  8).  Maurer  translates^  "  spread- 
eth,"  viz,^  his  tent.  9.  astonished  — like  a  "  mighty  man,"  at  other 
times  able  to  help  (Isaiah,  59.  i),  but  now  stunned  by  a  sudden 
calamity  so  as  to  disappoint  the  hopes  drawn  from  him.  art  In 
the  nidst  of  us — (Exodus,  29.  45,  46;  Leviticus,  26.  11,  12). 
ealled  by  thy  name  —  (Daniel,  9.  18,  19),  as  thine  own  peculiar 
people  (Deuteronomy,  9.  20).  10.  Jehovsdi's  reply  to  the  prayer 
{v,  7-9;  ch.  2.  23-25).  Thus — So  greatly,  loved  — (ch.  5.  31). 
not  refrained  . . .  feet  —  they  did  not  obc^  God's  command : 
"  withhold  thy  foot "  (ch.  2.  25),  w«.,  from  following  after  idols. 
remember ...  iniquity  — (Hosea,  8.  13;  9-  9).  Their  sin  is  so 
great  God  must  punish  them.  11.  (Ch.  7.  16;  Exodus,  32.  10). 
12.  not  hear — because  their  prayers  are  hypocritical ;  their  hearts 
are  still  idolatrous.  God  never  refuses  to  hear  real  prayer  (ch.  7. 
31,  22  ;  Proverbs,  i.  28  ;  Isaiah,  i.  15  ;  58.  3).  SWOrd  .  .  .  famine 
. .  .  pestilence  —  the  three  sorest  judgments  at  once  ;  any  one  of 
which  would  be  enough  for  their  ruin  (2  Samuel,  24.  12,  13).  13. 
Jeremiah  urges  that  much  of  the  guilt  of  the  people  is  due  to  the 
false  prophets'  influence,  assured  peaoe — solid  and  lasting 
peace.    Z«V.,  peace  of  truth  (Isaiah,  39.  8).     14.  (Ch.  23.  21).     15. 

(Ch.  5. 12, 13).    say,  Sword  and  famine . . .  consumed  —  retribution 

in  kind  both  to  the  false  prophets  and  to  their  hearers  (v.  16).     16. 

none  to  bury -^ (Psalm  79.  3).    pour  their  wickedness  —  >.  e.,  the 

punishment  incurred  by  their  wickedness  (ch.  2.  19).  17.  (Ch.  9. 
I ;  Lamentations,  i.  16).  Jeremiah  is  desired  to  weep  ceaselessly 
for  the  calamities  coming  on  his  nation  (called  a  '* virgin"  as 
being,  heretofore,  never  under  foreign  yoke)  (Isaiah,  23.  4).  18. 
go  about  —  i.  ^.,  shall  have  to  migrate  into  a  land  of  exile.  HoRS- 
LEY  translates,  "go  trafficking  about  the  land  (see  Margin ;  ch.  5. 
31 ;  2  Corinthians,  4.  2 ;  2  Peter,  2.  3),  and  take  no  knowledge  " 
(/.  ^.,  pay  no  regard  to  the  miseries  before  their  eye)  (Isaiah,  i.  3  ; 
$8.  3).     If  the  lit.  sense  of  the  Hebrew  verb  be  retained,  I  would 
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with  English  Version  understand  the  words  as  referring  to  the  exile 
hr  Babylon  ;  thus,  "  the  prophet  and  the  priest  shall  have  to  go  to 
a  strange  land  \q  practice  their  religious  traffic**  (Isaiah,  56.  11 ; 
Ezekicl,  34.  2,  3 ;  Micah,  3,  li).  19.  The  people  plead  with  God, 
Jeremiah  being  forbidden  to  do  so.  no  healing  —  (ch.  15.  18). 
peace ...  no  aood — (ch.  8. 15).  20.  (Daniel,  9.  8).  21.  lie  —  "  the 
throne  of  thy  glory"  may  be  the  object  of  "abhor  not"  ("reject 
not");  or  "Zion"  (v.  19).  throne  of  thy  alory ^ Jerusalem  or 
the  temple,  called  God's  "footstool"  and  "habitation")  I  Chron- 
icles, 28.  2;  Psalm  132.  5).  thy  covenant— (Psalm  106.  45; 
Daniel,  9.  19).  22.  vanitiee  —  idols  (Deuteronomy,  32.21).  rain 
—  (Zechariah,  10.  i,  2).  heavene  —  W2.f  of  themselves  without  God 
(Matthew,  5.  45  ;  Acts,  14.  17) ;  they  are  not  the  First  Cause,  and 
ought  not  to  be  deified  as  they  were  by  the  heathen.  The  dis- 
junctive "or"  favours  Calvin's  explanation :" Not  even  the 
heavens  themselves  can  give  rain,  much  less  can  the  idol-vanities.'* 
Art  not  thou  he —  viz,^  who  canst  give  rain? 


CHAPTER  XV. 

1*21.  God's  Reply  to  Jeremiah's  Intercessory  Prayer,  x. 
Moeee  .  .  .  Samuel  —  eminent  in  intercessions  (Exodus,  32.  11,  12  ; 
X  Samuel,  7.  9 ;  Psalm  99.  6).  be  toward  —  could  not  be  favour- 
ably inclined  toward  them,  out  of  my  eight — God  «peaks  as  if 
the  people  were  present  before  Him,  along  with  Jeremiah.  2.  death 
—  deadly  plague  (ch.  18.  21 ;  43.  11 ;  Ezekiel,  5.  2,  12 ;  Zechariah, 
II.  9).  3.  appoint — (Leviticus,  26.  16).  kinde — of  punishments. 
4.  cauee  ...  to  be  removed — (Deuteronomy,  28.  25  ;  Ezekiel,  23. 
46).  Rather,  " I  will  give  them  up  to  vexation"  I  will  cause  them 
to  wander  so  as  nowhere  to  have  repose.  [Calvin.]  (2  Chroni* 
cles,  29.  8,  "  trouble,"  Marrin,  "  commotion^'),  beoauec  Of  Man- 
aseeh  —  he  was  now  dead,  but  the  effects  of  his  sins  still  remained. 
How  much  evil  one  bad  man  can  cause  !  The  evil  fruits  remain 
even  after  he  himself  has  received  repentance  and  forgiveness. 
The  people  had  followed  his  wicked  example  ever  since  ;  and  it  is 
implied  that  it  was  only  through  the  long  suffering  of  God  that  the 
penal  consequences  had  been  suspended  up  to  the  present  time 
(Cf.  I  Kings,  14.  16 ;  2  Kings,  21.  11 ;  23.  26  ;  24.  3, 4).  5.  go  aside 
.  .  .  how  thou  doeet — Who  will  turn  aside  (in  passing  by)  \o  salute 
thee  ?  (to  wish  thee  "  peace  ").  6.  weary  with  repenting  —  (Hosea, 
13.  14 ;  II.  8).  I  have  so  often  repented  of  the  evil  that  f  threatened 
(ch.  26.  19  ;  Exodus,  32.  14 ;  i  Chronicles,  21.  15),  and  have  spared 
them,  without  my  forbearance  moving  them  to  repentance,  that  I 
will  not  again  change  my  purpose  (God  speaking  in  condescension 
to  human  modes  of  thought),  but  will  take  vengeance  on  them  now. 
7.  fan  —  tribulation  (from  tfibulum,  a  threshing  instrument),  which 
separates  the  chaff  from  the  wheat  (Matthew,  3.  12).  gates  Of  the 
land  —  1.  ^.,  the  extreme  bounds  of  the  land  through  which  the 
entrance  to  and  exit  from  it  lie.  Maurer  translates,  "  I  will  fan," 
i.  e.,  cast  them  forth  "  to  the  gates  of  the  land "  (Nahum,  3.  13). 

"/»  the  gates;"  English  Version  draws  the  image  from   a  man 
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cleaning  corn  -with  a  fan  :  he  stands  at  the  gate  of  the  threshing 
floor  in  the  open  air,  to  remove  the  wheat  from  the  cha£f  by  means 
of  the  wind  ;  so  God  threatens  to  remove  Israel  out  of  the  bounds 
of  the  land.     [Houbigant.]     8.  ThelP  WidOW8  —  My  people's  {v.  7). 

have  brought— prophetical  past:  /  will  bfing.     mother  of  the 

young  men  —  "  mother  '*  is  collective  ;  after  the  "  widows,"  he 
naturally  mentions  bereavement  of  their  sons  (** young  men"), 
brought  on  the  "mothers"  by  "the  spoiler  ;"  it  was  owing  to  the 
number  of  men  slain  that  the  "  widows  "  were  so  many.  [Calvin.] 
Others  take  "  mother,"  as  in  2  Samuel,  20.  19,  of  Jerusaleni  the 
metropolis;  "I  have  brought  on  them,  against  the  'mother,'  a 
yoiftig  spoiler,"  viz.,  Nebuchadnezzar,  sent  by  his  father,  Nabopolas- 
sar,  to  repulse  the  Egyptian  invaders  (2  Kings,  23.  29 ;  24.  l), 
and  occupy  Judea.  But  v.  7  shows  the  future,  not  the  past,  is  re- 
ferred to  ;  and  "widows  "being  literal,  "mother  "is  probably  so 
too.  at  noon-day  —  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  when  militaiy 
operations  were  usually  suspended ;  thus  it  means  unexpectedly, 
answering  to  the  parallel,  "  suddenly ; "  openly,  as  others  explain 
it,  will  not  suit  the  parallelism  (Cf.  Psalm  91.  6).  It  —  English 
Version  seems  to  understand  by  "it"  the  mother  city,  and  by 
"  him  "  the  "  spoiler ; "  thus  "  it "  will  be  parallel  to  "  city."  Rather, 
"  I  will  cause  to  fall  upon  them  (the  "  mothers  "  about  to  be  bereft 
of  their  sons)  suddenly  anguish  and  terrors."  the  city  —  rather, 
from  a  root  "heat,"  anguish  or  consternatioi^  So  LXa.  9.  horn 
seven  —  (i  Samuel,  2.  5).  Seven  being  the  perfect  number  indi- 
cates full  fruitfulness.     langulsheth  —  because  not  even  one  is  left 

of  all  her  sons  {v,  8.)   sun  Is  gone  down  while  ...  yet  day— 

fortune  deserts  her  at  the  very  height  of  her  prosperity  (Amos,  8.  9). 
she  .  .  .  ashamed  —  the  mothers  (she  being  collective)  are  put  to 
the  shame  of  disappointed  hopes  through  the  loss  of  all  their 
children.  •  10.  (Ch.  20.  14 ;  Job,  3.  i,  &c.)  Jeremiah  seems  to  have 
been  of  a  peculiarly  sensitive  temperament ;  yet  the  Holy  Spirit 
enabled  him  to  deliver  his  message  at  the  certain  cost  of  having 
his  sensitiveness  wounded  by  the  enmities  of  those  whom  his 
words  offended,  man  of  strife  —  exposed  to  strifes  on  the  part  of 
"  the  whole  earth  "  (Psalm  80. 6).  I  have  neither  lent,  &,C.  —  pro- 
verbial for,  "I  have  given  no  cause  for  strife  against  me."  11. 
Verily  —  ///.,  Shall  it  not  her  1.  e..  Surely  it  shall  be.  thy  remnant 
—  the^«^i/  issue  oi  thy  life ;  thy  life,  which  now  seems  to  thee  so 
sad,  shall  eventuate  in  prosperity.  [Calvin.]  They  who  think 
that  they  shall  be  the  surviving  remnant,  whereas  thou  shalt 
perish,  shall  themselves  fall,  whereas  thou  shalt  remain  and  be 
favoured  by  the  conquerors.  [Junius]  (Ch.  40.  4,  5  ;  39.  11,  12). 
The  Keri  reads,  "  I  will  set  thee  free  (or  as  Maurer,  *  I  will 
establish  thee')  for  good*'  (ch.  14.  11  ;  Ezra,  8.  22;  Psalm  119. 
122).  to  entreat  thee  well  —  ///.,  to  meet  thee  ;  so  "  to  be  placable, 
nay,  of  their  own  accord  to  anticipate  in  meeting  thee  with  kind- 
ness." [Calvin.]  I  prefer  this  translation  as  according  with  the 
event  (ch.  39.  11,  12  ;  40.  4,  5).  Gesenius,  from,  ch.  7.  16  ;  27.  18  \ 
Job,  21.  15,  translates  (not  only  will  I  relieve  thee  from  the  enemy's 
vexations,  but),  "  I  will  make  thine  enemy  (that  now  vexeth  thee) 
apply  to  thee  with  prayers"  (ch.  38.  14  ;  42.  2-6).     12.  StSOl  —  rather 
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brass  or  copper^  which,  mixed  with  "iron"  (by  the  Chalybees  near 
the  Euxine  Pontus,  far  North  of  Palestine),  formed  the  hardest 
metal,  like  our  steel.  Can  the  Jeivs,  hardy  like  common  iron 
though  they  be,  break  the  still  hardier  Chaldees  of  the  North  (ch. 
I.  14),  who  resemble  the  Chalybian  iron  hardened  with  copper? 
Certainly  not.  [Calvin.]  Henderson  translates^  "  Can  one  break 
iron  (even),  the  northern  iron  and  brass,"  on  the  ground  that  Eng- 
lish Version  makes  ordinary  iron  not  so  hard  as  brass.  But  it  is 
not  brass  but  a  particular  mixture  of  iron  and  brass,  which  is  repre- 
sented as  harder  than  common  iron,  which  was,  probably,  then  of 
inferior  texture,  owing  to  ignorance  of  modern  modes  01  prepara- 
tion. 13.  Thy  substance  ...  8in8 — Judca's;  not  Teremiah's. 
without  price  —  God  casts  his  people  away  as  a  tning  ivorth 
nought  —  (Psalm  44.  12).  So,  on  the  contrary,  Jehovah,  when 
about  to  restore  His  people,  says.  He  will  give  Egypt,  &c.,  for 
their  ''ransom**  (Isaiah,  43.  3).  even  in  ali  thy  borders — joined 
with  "  Thy  substance  .  . .  treasures,"  as  also  with  "  all  thy  sins," 
their  sin  and  punishment  being  commensurate  (ch.  17.  3).  14.  thee  — 
Maurer  supplies  them,  viz.,  "  thy  treasures."  Eichorn,  needlessly, 
from  Syriac  and  LXX,  reads,  *'  I  will  make  thee  to  serve  thine  ene- 
mies;" a  reading,  doubtless,  interpolated  from  ch.  17.4.  fire  — 
(Deuteronomy,  32.  22).  15.  thou  knowest — z't^.,  my  case;  what 
wrongs  my  adversaries  have  done  me  (ch.  12.  3).  revenge  me  — 
(Note,  ch.  II.  20).  The  prophet  in  this  had  regard  to,  not  his  own 
personal  feelings  of  fevenge  but  the  cause  of  God  ;  he  speaks  by  in- 
spiration God's  will  against  the  ungodly.    Contrast  in  this  the  law 

with  the  gospel  (Luke,  23. 34 ;  Acts,  7. 60).    take  me  not  away  in  thy 

long-SUfferinn  —  by  thy  long-suffering  toward  them,  suffer  them  not 

meanwhile  to  take  away  my  life,  for  thv  sake  i  have  Suffered  re- 
buke —  the  very  words  of  the  antitype,  Jesus  Christ  (Psalm  69.  7, 
22-28),  which  last  Cf.  with  Jeremiah's  prayer  in  the  beginning  of  this 
verse.  16.  eat  —  (Ezekiel,  2.  8  ;  3.  i,  3  ;  Revelation,  10.  9,  10).  As 
soon  as  thy  words  were  found  by  mc,  I  eagerly  laid  hold  of  and 
appropriated  them.    The  Keri  reads,  "  thy  word**    thy  word  . .  • 

{>y  —  (Job,  23. 12  ;  Psalm  119.  72,  iii ;  Cf.  Matthew,  13. 44).  called 
y  thy  name  —  I  am  thine,  thy  minister.  So  the  antitype,  Jesus 
Christ  (Exodus,  23.  21).  17.  My  "  rejoicing"  (z/.  16)  was  not  that 
of  the  profane  mockers  (Psalm  i.  i  ;  26.  4,  5)  at  feasts.  So  fal 
from  having  fellowship  with  these,  he  was  expelled  from  society, 
and  made  to  sit  *'  alone,*'  because  of  his  faithful  prophecies,  be- 
cause of  thy  hand  — /.  e.,  thine  inspiration  (Isaiah,  8.  11  ;  EzekieU 

t.  3 ;  3. 14).    fliled  me  with  indignation  — So  ch.  6. 11,  "full  of  th^ 

fury  of  the  Lord  ;"  so  full  was  he  of  the  subject  (God's  "indigna- 
tion'' against  Che  ungodly)  with  which  God  had  inspired  him,  as 
not  to  be  able  to  contain  himself  from  expressing  it.  The  same 
comparison  by  contrast  between  the  effect  of  inspiration,  and  that 
of  wim,  both  taking  a  man  out  of  himself  occurs.  Acts,  2.  13,  15, 
18.  18.  (Ch.  30.  15).  "Pain,"  viz.,  the  perpetual  persecution  to 
which  he  was  exposed,  and  his  being  left  by  God  without  consola- 
tion and  "  alone."  Contrast  his  feeling  here  with  that  in  v.  16, 
when  he  enjoyed  the  full  presence  of  God,  and  was  inspired  bv 
His  words.    Therefore  he  utters  words  of  his  natural  "  infirmity. 
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(so  David,  Psalm  77.  10)  here  ;  as  before  he  spake  under  the 
higher  spiritual  nature  given  him.  as  a  liar,  and  as —  rather,  "as 
a  deceiving  (river)  .  .  .  waters  that  are  not  sure  '*  (lasting) ;  opposed 
to 'Miving  (perennial)  waters"  (Job,  6.  15,  &c.).  Streams  that  the 
thirsty  traveler  had  calculated  on  being  full  in  winter,  but  which 
disappoint  him  in  his  sorest  need,  having  run  dry  in  the  heat 
of  summer.  Jehovah  had  promised  Jeremiah  protection  from  his 
enemies  (ch.  i.  18,  19) ;  his  infirmity  suggests  that  God  had  failed 
to  do  so.  19.  God's  reply  to  Jeremiah,  return  . . .  bring  . . .  again 
—Jeremiah,  by  his  impatient  language,  had  left  his  proper  posture 
toward  God  ;  God  saith,  "  If  thou  wilt  return  (to  thy  ioxm^x patient 
discharge  of  thy  prophetic  function),  I  will  bring  thee  back  "  to 
thy  former  position ;  in  the  Hebrew  there  is  a  play  of  words, 
"  returyi  .  .  .  turn  again  "  (ch.  8.4;  4.  l).  stand  before  me  —  min- 
ister  acceptably  to  me  (Deuteronomy,  10.  8  :  i  Kings,  17.  i  ;  18. 15). 
take  .  .  .  precious  from  .  .  .  vile  —  image  from  metals  ;  **  If  thou 
wilt  separate  what  is  precious  in  thee  (the  Divine  graces  imparted) 
from  what  is  vile  (thy  natural  corruptions,  impatience  and  hasty 
words),  thoa  shalt  be  as  my  mouth  ; "  my  mouthpiece  (Exodus, 
4.  16).  return  not  thou  unto  them  —  let  not  them  lead  you  into 
their  profane  ways  (as  Jeremiah  had  spoken  irreverently,  v.  18), 
but  lead  thou  them  to  the  ways  of  godliness  (r.  16, 17).  Ezekiel, 
32.  26,  accords  with  the  other  interpretation,  which,  however,  does 
not  so  well  suit  the  context,  **If  thou  wilt  separate  from  the 
promiscuous  mass  the  better  ones  and  lead  them  to  conversion  by 
Caithful  warnings,"  &c.  20,  21.  The  promise  of  ch.  i.  18,  T9,  in 
almost  the  same  words,  but  with  the  addition,  adapted  to  the 
present  attacks  of  Jeremiah's  formidable  enemies,  "  I  will  deliver 
thee  out  of .  . .  wicked  .  .  .  redeem  .  .  .  terrible ; "  the  repetition  is 
in  order  to  assure  Jeremiah  that  God  is  the  same  now  as  when  He 
first  made  the  promise,  in  opposition  to  the  prophet's  irreverent 
accusation  of  unfaithfulness  (f.  18). 
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1-21-  CON'tlNUATION  OF  THE   PREVIOUS    PROPHECY.     2.  fu  thif 

plaoe — in  Judea.  The  direction  to  remain  single  was  (whethei 
literally  obeyed  or  only  in  prophetic  vision)  to  symbolize  the 
coming  calamities  of  the  Jews  (Ezekiel,  24.  15-27)  as  so  severe  that 
the  single  state  would  be  then  (contrary  to  the  ordinary  course  of 
things)  preferable  to  the  married  (Of.  i  Corinthians,  7.  8,  26,  29 ; 
Biatthew,  24.  19;  Luke,  23.  29).  4.  grievous  deaths  —  rather, 
deadly  disecues  (ch.  15.  2).  not .  .  .  lamented  —  so  many  shall  be 
the  slain  (ch.  22.  18).  dung  —  (Psalm,  83.  10).  5.  (Ezekiel,  24.  17, 
22,23).  house  of  mourning— (Mark.  5.  38).  Margin,  mourning' 
feast ;  such  feasts  were  usual  at  funerals.  The  Hebrew  means,  in 
Amos,  6.  7,  the  cry  of  joy  at  a  banquet ;  here,  and  Lamentations,  3. 
19,  the  cry  of  sorroio.  6.  CUt  tfiemsetves  —  indicating  extravagant 
ffrief  (ch.  41.  5  ;  47.  5),  prohibited  by  the  law  (Leviticus,  19.  28). 

bald— (ch.  7.  29;  Isaiah,  22.  12).    7.  tear  themselves  — rather, 

"break  breads  vi»,,  that  eaten  at  the  funeral-feast  (Deuteronomy, 
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26.  14  ;  Job,  42.  II ;  Ezekiel,  24.  17  ;  Hosea,  9.  4).  "  Bread  *'  is  to 
be  supplied,  as  Lamentations,  4.  4 ;  Cf.  **  take  "  (food)  (Genesis^ 

42-  33)-    give  . . .  cup  of  consolation  . . .  for . . .  fattier  —  It  was 

the  Oriental  custom  for  friends  to  send  viands  and  wine  (the  **  cup 
of  consolation  ")  to  console  relatives  in  mourning-feasts,  ^.^.,  chil- 
dren under  the  death  of  a  "father"  or  "mother."  8.  Iiouse  Of 
feasting — joyous  ;  as  distinguished  from  mourning-feasts.  Have 
no  more  to  do  with  this  people  whether  in  mourning  or  joyous 
feasts.  9.  (Ch.  7.  34;  25.  10;  Ezekiel,  26. 13).  10.  (Deuteronomy, 
29.  24 ;  I  Kings,  9.  8,  9).  11.  (Ch.  5.  19  ;  13.  22  ;  22.  8,  9).  12.  ye 
—  emphatic;  so  far  from  avoiding  your  fathers'  bad  example  ye 
have  done  worse  (ch.  7.  26 ;  i   Kings,    14.   9).      imagination  — 

tzi\iQtj  stubborn  perversity,    that  they  may  not  liearken  — rather, 

connected  with  "ye ;"  ye  have  walked  ...  so  as  not  to  hearken  to 
me.'*  13.  serve  other  gods  —  that  which  was  their  sin  in  their 
own  land  was  their  punishment  in  exile.  Retribution  in  kind. 
They  voluntafily  forsook  God  for  idols  at  home ;  they  were  not 
allowed  to  serve  God,  if  they  wished  it,  in  captivity  (Daniel,  3  and 
6).  day  and  night  —  irony.  You  may  there  serve  idols,  which  ye 
are  so  mad  sdfter,  even  to  satiety,  and  without  intermission.  14. 
Therefore  —  So  severe  shall  be  the  Jews'  bondage  that  their  deliv- 
erance from  it  shall  be  a  greater  benefit  than  that  out  of  Egypt. 
The  consolation  is  incidental  here  ;  the  prominent  thought  is  the 
severity  of  their  punishment,  so  great  that  their  rescue  from  it  will 
be  greater  than  that  from  Egypt  [Calvin]  ;  so  the  context,  v.  13, 17, 
18,  proves  (ch.  23.  7,  8  ;  Isaiah,  43.  18).  15.  the  north  —  Chaldea. 
But  whilst  the  return  from  Babylon  is  primarily  meant,  the  return 
hereafter  is  the  full  and  final  accomplishment  contemplated,  as 
"from  all  the  lands"  proves.  ''Israel"  was  not,  save  In  a  very 
limited  sense,  "gathered  from  all  the  lands  "  at  the  return  from 
Babylon  (Cf.  ch.  24.  6;  30.  3;  32.  15,  Notes).  i6.  send  for  — 
translate^  **  I  will  send  many ; "  "  I  will  give  the  commission  to 
many"  (2  Chronicles,  17.  7).  fishers  ...  hunters  —  successive 
invaders  of  Judea  (Amos,  4.  2  ;  Habakkuk,  i.  14,  15).  So  "net'* 
(Ezekiel,  12.  13).  As  to  "  hunters,"  see  Genesis,  10.  9;  Micah, 
7.  2  ;  the  Chaldees  were  famous  in  hunting,  as  the  Egyptians,  the 
other  enemy  of  Judea,  were  in  fishing.  "  Fishers  "  expresses  the 
ease  of  their  victory  over  the  Jews  as  that  of  the  angler  over  fishes  ; 
"hunters,"  the  keenness  of  their  pursuit  of  them  into  every  cave 
and  nook.  It  is  remarkable,  the  same  image  is  used  in  a  good 
sense  of  the  Jews'  restoration,  implying  that  just  as  their  enemies 
were  employed  by  God  to  take  them  in  hand  for  destruction,  so 
the  same  shall  be  employed  for  their  restoration  (Ezekiel,  47.9, 10). 
So,  spiritually,  those  once  enemies  by  nature  {fishermen  many  of 
them  literally)  were  employed  by  God  to  be  heralds,  of  salvation, 
"  catching  men "  for  life  (Matthew,  4.  19 ;  Luke,  5.  10 ;  Acts» 
a.  41 ;  4.  4) ;  Cf.  here  v,  19,  "  the  Gentiles  shall  come  unto 
thee"  (2  Corinthians,  12.  16).  17.  (Ch.  32.  19;  Proverbs,  5. 
91;  15.  3).  their  Iniquity  — the  cause  of  God's  judgments  on 
them.  18.  first.  .  .  double — Horsley  translates,  "I  will  recom- 
pense, &c.,  once  and  again,  lit.,  the  first  time  repeated ;  alluding 

to  the  two  captivities,  the  Babylonian  and  the  Roman.    Maurer. 
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"  I  will  recompense  their  former  iniquities  those  long  ago  com- 
mitted by  their  fathers)  and  their  (own)  npeated  siix.^*  {p.  ii,  I2)» 
English  Version  gives  a  good  sense,  "  First  (before  "  I  bring  them 
again  into  their  land  "),  I  will  doubly  (i.  e,^  fully  and  amply ^  ch.  17. 
18;  Isaiah,  40. 2)  recompense,"  &c.  carOASes  —  not  sweet-smell- 
ing sacrifices  acceptable  to  God,  but  *^*  carcases  "  offered  to  idols,  aa 
offensive  odour  to  God  ;  human  victims  (ch.  19.  5  ;  Ezekiel,  i6» 
2o\  and  unclean  animals  (Isaiah,  65.  4  ;  66. 17).  Maurer  explains 
it,  "  the  carcases  "  of  the  idols;  their  images  void  of  sense  and  life. 
QL  V,  19,  20 ;  Leviticus,  26. 30,  favours  this.  19.  20.  The  result  of 
God's  judgments  on  the  Jews  will  be  that  both  the  Jews  when 
restored,  and  the  Gentiles  who  have  witnessed  those  judgments, 
shall  renounce  idolatry  for  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  Fulfilled 
partly  at  the  return  from  Babylon,  after  which  the  Jews  entirely 
renounced  idols,  and  many  proselytes  were  gathered  in  from  the 
Gentiles,  but  not  to  be  realized  in  its  fullness  till  the  final  restora- 
tion of  Israel  (Isaiah,  3).  20.  Indignant  protesi  of  Jeremiah  against 
idols,  and  they  are  no  OOds— (ch.  2.  11 ;  Isaiah,  37.  19  ;  Gala- 
tians,  4.  8).  "  They  "  refers  to  the  idols.  A  man  (a  creature  him- 
self) makiqg  God  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Vulgate  takes 
*  they  "  thus  :  "  Shall  man  make  gods^  though  men  themselves  are 
not  gods?'*  21.  Therefore  —  In  order  that  all  may  be  turned 
from  idols  to  Jehovah,  He  will  now  give  awful  proof  of  His  divine 
power  in  the  judgments  He  will  inflict,  this  ODOe  —  If  the  pun- 
ishments I  have  heretofore  inflicted  have  not  been  severe  enough 
to  teach  them,  my  name  .  .  .  Lord  —  Jehovah  (Psalm  83.  18) : 
God's  incomn*  unicable  name,  to  apply  which  to  idols  would  be 
blasphemy.    Keeping  His  threats  and  promises  (Exodus,  6.  3). 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

1-27.  The  Jews'  Inveterate  Love  op  Idolatry.  The  LXX» 
omit  the  first  four  verses,  but  other  Greek  versions  have  them.  i. 
The  first  of  the  four  clauses  relates  to  the  third,  the  second  to  the 
fourth,  by  alternate  parellelism.  The  sense  is.  They  are  as  keen 
alter  idols  as  if  their  propensity  was  "  graven  with  an  iron  pen 
(Job,  19.  24)  on  their  hearts,"  or  as  if  it  were  sanctioned  by  a  law 
"inscribed  with  a  diamond  point"  on  their  altars.  The  names  of 
their  Gods  used  to  be  written  on  "  the  horns  of  the  altars  "  (Acts, 
17.  23).  As  the  clause  "  on  their  hearts "  refers  to  their  inward 
propensity,  so  "  on  .  . .  altars,"  the  outward  exhibition  of  it.  Others 
refer  '*  on  the  horns  of . . .  altars,"  to  their  staining  them  with  the 
blood  of  victims,  in  imitation  of  the  Levitical  precept  (Exodus,  29. 
12 ;  Leviticus,  4.  7,  18),  but  "  written  .  .  .  graven,^'  would  thus  be 
inappropriate,  table  of . . .  heart — which  God  intended  to  be  in- 
scribed  very  differently,  viz.,  with  His  truths  (Proverbs,  3.  3  ;  a 
Corinthians,  3.3).  your  —  though  "their"  preceded,  he  directly 
addresses  them  to  cluirge  the  guilt  home  to  them  in  particular.  2. 
ebiidren  remember  —  instead  of  forsaking  the  idolatries  of  their 
lathers  they  keep  them  up  (ch.  7.  18).  This  is  given  as  proof  that 
their  sin  is  "  graven  upon  .  . .  altars"  (z/.  i),  i.e.,'\s  not  merely  tern- 
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porary.  They  corrupt  their  posterity  after  them.  Castalio  less 
probably  translates^  **They  remember  their  altars  as  (fondly  as) 
they  do  their  children."  grOVes  —  rather,  images  of  Astarte^iYie 
goddess  of  the  heavenly  hosts,  represented  as  a  sacred  tree,  such 
as  is  seen  in  the  Assyrian  Sculptures  (2  Kings,  21.  7  ;  3  Chronicles, 
34.  18).  "  Image  of  the  grove."  The  Hebrew  for  "  grove  "  is  Ashee- 
rah,  f .  e,,  Assarak,  Astarte,  or  Ashtaroth.  by  the  green  trees  — 
t.  e.t  near  them  :  the  sacred  trees  (idol  symbols)  of  Astarte  being 
placed  in  the  midst  of  natural  trees:  "green  trees"  is  thus 
distinguished  from  "groves,"  aftificial  trees.  Henderson,  to 
avoid  taking  the  same  Hebrew  particle  in  the  same  sentence 
differently,  "  by  . . .  upon,"  translates ^  "  images  of  Astarte  on  the 
green  trees."  But  it  is  not  probable  that  images,  in  the  form  of 
a  sacred  tree,  should  be  hung  on  trees,  rather  than  near  them.  3. 
mountain  —  Jerusalem,  and  especially  Zion  and  the  temple.  In 
the  field  —  As  Jerusalem  was  surrounded  by  mountains  (Psalm 
125.  2),  the  sense  probably  is,  ye  rely  on  your  mountainous  posi- 
tion (ch.  3.  23),  but  I  will  make  "  my  mountain  "  to  become  as  if  it 
were  in  a  plain  ('*  field  "),  so  as  to  give  thy  substance  an  easy  prey 
to  the  enemy.  [Calvin.  J  "  Field  may,  however,  mean  alljudea; 
it  and  "  my  mountain  "  will  thus  express  the  country  and  its  capital 
(Gesenius  translates, "  together  with,"  instead  of  "  in**  as  the  Hebrew 
Is  translated,  cYi.  II.  19;  Hosea,  5.  6;  but  this  is  not  absolutely 
needed),  "  the  substance  "  of  both  of  which  God  "  will  give  to  the 
spoil."  thy  high  places  —  corresponding  in  parallelism  to  "  my' 
mountain  "  (Cf.  Isaiah,  11.  9),  as  "all  thy  borders,"  to  "the  field  ' 
(which  confirms  the  view  that  "  field  "  means  all  Judea,  Ibrsin  — 
connected  with  "  high  places  "  in  English  version,  wz.,  frequented 
/or  sin,  i.  e.,  for  idolatrous  sacrifices.  But  ch.  15.  13,  makes  the 
rendering  probable,"!  will  give  thy  substance  .  .  .  to .  .  .  spoil  .  .  . 
on  account  of  thy  sin  throughout  all  thy  borders,**  4.  even  thvself — 
rather,  "  owing  to  thyself,"  1.  e.,  bv  thy  own  fault  (ch,  15.  13).  dls- 
eontlnue  from  —  be  dispossessed  of.  Not  only  thy  substance  but 
thyself  shall  be  carried  off  to  a  strange  land  (ch.  15.  14).  5.  Refer- 
ring to  the  Jews'  proneness  to  rely  on  Egypt,  in  its  fear  of  Assyria 
and  Babylon  (Isaiah,  31.  i,  3).  trusteth — this  word  is  emphatic. 
We  may  expect  help  from  men,  so  far  as  God  enables  them  to  help 
us,  but  we  must  rest  our  trust  in  God  alone  (Psalm  62.  5).  6. 
heath  —  In  Psalm  102.  17 ;  Isaiah,  32.  ir ;  Habakkuk,  3.  9,  the 
Hebrew  is  translated,  "  bare,"  "  naked,"  "  destitute,"  but  ks  the  par- 
allel in  V,  8  is  "  tree,"  some  plant  must  be  meant  of  which  this  is  the 
characteristic  epithet  (see  ch.  48.  6,  Mat  gin),  "a  naked  tree." 
Robinson  translates,  "  the  juniper  tree,"  found  in  the  Arabah  or 
Great  Valley,  here  called  "  the  desert,"  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  The 
"  heath"  was  one  of  the  plants,  according  to  Pliny  (13.  21  ;  16. 
26),  excluded  from  religious  uses,  because  it  has  neither  fruit  nor 
seed,  and  is  neither  sown  nor  planted,  not  see  .  .  .  good  —  (Job,  20. 
17).  salt  land  —  (Deuteronomy,  29. 23),  barren  ground.  7.  (Psalm 
34.  8  ;  Proverbs,  16.  20 ;  Isaiadi,  30. 18).  Jeremiah  first  removed 
the  weeds  (false  trusts),  so  that  there  might  be  room  for  the  good 
grain.  [Calvin.]  8.  (Psalm  i.  3.)  shall  not  see  — t.  e„  feel. 
Answering  to  v  6 ;  whereas  the  unbelievers  "  shall  not  see  (even) 
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when  good  cometh/'  the  believer  "  shall  not  see  (so  as  to  be  over- 
whelmed by  It  even)  when  heat  (fiery  trial)  cometh."    Trials  shall 
come  upon  him  as  on  all,  nay,  upon  him  especially  (Hebrews,  12. 
6) ;  but  he  shall  not  sink  under  them,  because  the  Lord  is  his 
secret  strength,  just  as  the  ''roots  spread  out  by  a  river"  (or, 
*'  water-course ")  draw  hidden  support  from  it  (2  Corinthians,  4. 
8-11).     careful — anxious^  as  one  desponding  (Luke,  12.  29;   i 
Peter,  5.  7).     drought  —  /«/.,  withholdings  viz.,  of  rain  (ch.  14.  i). 
He  here  probably  alludes  to  the  drought  which  had  prevailed,  but 
makes  it  the  type  of  all  kinds  of  distress.    9.  deceitfkll  —  from  a 
root,  "  supplanting  "  "  tripping  up  insidiously  by  the  heel,"  from 
which  Jacob  (Hosea,  12.  3)  took  his  name.     In  speaking  of  the 
Jews'  deceit  of  heart,  he  appropriately  uses  a  term  alluding  to  their 
forefather,  whose  deceit,  but  not  whose  faith  they  followed.    His 
^  supplanting  "  was  in  order  to  obtain  Jehovah's  blessing.    They 
supplant  Jehovah  for  "  trust  in  man  "  {v.  5),  and  then  think  to  deceive 
God,  as  if  it  could  escape  His  notice,  that  it  is  in  man,  not  in  Him, 
they  trust,    desperately  wicked  —  '*  incurable  "  [Horsley]  (Micah, 
1. 9).    Trust  in  one's  own  heart  is  as  foolish  as  in  our  fellow-man 
(Proverbs,  28.  26).    10.  Lest  any  should  infer,  from  v.  9,  "  who  can 
know  it  ?  "  that  even  the  Lord  does  not  know,  and  therefore  cannot 
punish,  the  hidden  treachery  of  the  heart.  He  saith,  "  I,  the  Lord, 
search  the  heart,"  &c.  (i  Chronicles,  28.  p;  Psalm  7.   9;  Prov- 
erbs,  17.   3;    Revelation,  2.  23).      even  10   give  —  and    that  in 
order  that  I  may  give  (ch.  32.  19).     11.  partridge  —  (i  Samuel, 
26. 20.)     Hebrew ,  *'  Korea,"  from  a  root,  to  call,  alluding  to  its  cry ; 
a  name  still  applied  to  a  bustard  by  the  Arabs.     Its  nest  is  liable, 
being  on  the  ground,  to  be  trodden  under  foot,  or  robbed  by  car- 
nivorous animals,  notwithstanding  all  the  beautiful  manoeuvres  of 
the  parent-birds  to  save  the  brood.    The  tfanslatuntt "  sitteth  on 
€;ggs  which  it  has  not  laid"  alludes  to  the  ancient  notion  that  she 
stole  the  eggs  of  other  birds  and  hatched  them  as  her  own  ;  and 
that  the  young  birds  when  grown  left  her  for  the  true  mother.    It 
is  not  needful  to  make  Scripture  allude  to  an  exploded  notion,  as 
if  it  were  true.     Maurer  thinks  the  reference  is  to  Jehoiakim's 
grasping  cupidity  (ch.  22. 13-17).    Probably  the  sense  is  more  gen- 
eral ;  as  previously  he  condemned  trust  in  man  (v.  5),  he  now  con- 
demns another  object  of  the  deceitful  hearts'  trust,  unjustly-gotten 
riches  (Psalm  39.  6;  49.  16,  17;  55.23).     fool  —  (Proverbs,  23.  5 ; 
Luke,  12.  20) ;  "  their  folly  "  (Psalm  49.  13).     Himself,  and  all, 
shall  at  last  perceive  he  was  not  the  wise  man  he  thought  he  was. 

12.  throne — The  temple  of  Jerusalem  the  throne  of  Jehovah. 
Having  condemned  false  objects  of  trust,  **  high  places  for  sin  "  {v. 
3),  and  an  **  arm  of  flesh,"  he  next  sets  forth  Jehovah,  and  His  tem^ 
pie,  which  was  ever  open  to  the  Jews,  as  the  true  object  of  con&- 
dence,  and  sanctuary  to  flee  to.    Henderson  makes  Jehovah,  in  v. 

13,  the  subject,  and  this  verse  predicate,  "  A  throne  of  glor^,  high 
from  the  beginning,  the  place  of  our  sanctuary,  the  hope  01  Israel 
is  Jehovah."  Throne  is  thus  used  for  Him  who  sits  on  it ;  Cf. 
thrones  (Colossians*  i.  16).  He  is  called  9,  "s£2c:u^;:>  "  10  iiia 
^^owpUy  CjL««KikA«  d.  14 ;  EzeKiel,  II.  16).     So  .Sy^tW  and  Arabic,     13. 

\'^'yehovah.    Though  thee  precedes.    This  sudden  transition  is 
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usual  in  the  prophetic  style,  owing  to  the  prophet's  continual 
realization  of  Jehovah's  presence,  all  that  forsake  thee  — (Psalm 
73.  27  ;  Isaiah,  i.  28).  written  In  the  earth  —  in  the  dust,  i.  e,,  shaM 
be  consigned  to  oblivion.  To  Jesus'  significant  writing  **  on  the 
ground  "  (probablv  the  accusers'  names,  John,  8. 6).  Names  written 
in  the  dust  are  obliterated  by  a  very  slight  wind.  Their  hopes  and 
celebrity  are  wholly  in  the  earth,  not  in  the  heavenly  book  of  life 
(Revelation,  13.  8  ;  20.  12,  15).  The  Jews,  though  boasting  that 
they  were  the  people  of  God,  had  no  portion  in  heaven,  no  status 
before  God  and  His  angels.  Contrast  *'  written  in  heaven,"  i,  e., 
in  the  muster-roll  of  its  blessed  citizens  (Luke,  10.  20).  Also, 
contrast  "  written  in  a  book,"  and  "  in  the  rock  forever"  (Job.  19. 
23,  24).  living  waters  —  (ch.  2.  13),  14-18.  Prayer  of  the  prophet 
for  deliverance  from  the  enemies  whom  he  excited  by  his  faithful 
denunciations,  heal  .  .  .  save  —  not  only  mahe  me  whole  (as  to  the 
evils  of  soul  as  well  as  body  which  I  am  exposed  to  bv  contact 
with  ungodly  foes,  ch.  15.  18),  but  keep  me  so.  my  praise  —  He 
whom  I  have  to  praise  for  past  favours,  and  therefore  to  whom 
slone  I  look  for  the  time  to  come.  15.  Where  is  the  word?  — 
(Isaiah,  5.  19  ;  Amos,  5, 18).  Where  is  the  fulfillment  of  the  threats 
which  thou  didst  utter  as  from  God  ?  A  characteristic  of  the  last 
stage  of  apostacy  (2  Peter,  3.  4).  16.  I  have  not  refused  thy  call 
of  me  to  be  a  prophet  (Jonah,  i.  3),  however  painful  to  me  it  was 
to  utter  what  would  be  sure  to  irritate  the  hearers  (ch.  i.  4,  &c.)  ; 
therefore  thou  shouldest  not  forsake  me  (ch.  15. 15,  &c.).  tO  fbffiOW 
thee  —  lit. ^  after  thee  ;  as  an  under-pastor  following  thee,  the  Chi^ 
Shepherd  (E^cclesiastes,  12.  xi ;  i  Peter,  5.  4).  neither .  . .  deslrstf 
—  I  have  not  wished  for  the  day  of  calamity  though  I  foretell  it  as 
about  to  come  on  my  countrymen  ;  therefore  they  have  no  reason 
for  persecuting  me.  thou  knowest —  I  appeal  to  thee  for  the  truth 
of  what  I  assert,  that  which  came  out  of  my  lips  — my  words 
(Deuteronomy,  23.  23).  right  before  thee  —  rather, "was  before 
thee:"  wcu  known  to  thee  (Proverbs,  5.  21).  17.  a  terror — ««.,  br 
deserting  me  ;  all  I  fear  is  thine  abandoning  me  ;  if  thou  art  with 
me  I  have  no  fear  of  evil  from  enemies.  18.  destroy . . .  destruc- 
tion—  "break  them  with  a  double  breach,  Hebrew  (ch.  14.  \l\ 
On  "double,"  see  Note^  ch.  16.  18.  19-27.  Delivered  in  the  reign 
of  Jehoiakim  who  undid  the  good  effected  by  Josiah's  reforma- 
tion, especially  as  to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  [Eichorn.] 
gate  of . .  .  children  of . . .  people  —The  gate  next  the  king's  palace, 
called  the  gate  of  Davids  and  the  gate  of  the  peofie^  from  its  being  the 
principal  thoroughfare :  now  the  Jaffa  gate.  It  is  probably  the 
same  as  "  the  gate  of  the  fountain  'at  the/oot  of  Zion,  near  which 
were  the  king's  garden  and  pool  (ch.  39.  4  ;  2  Kings,  25.  4  ;  Nehe* 
miah,  2.  14  ;  3.  15  ;  12.  37).  20.  kings-  He  begins  with  the  kings, 
as  they  ought  to  have  repressed  such  a  glaring  profanation.    21. 

Take  heed  to  yourselves  —  lit.,  to  your  souls.    Maurer  explains, 

"  as  ye  love  your  lives ; "  a  phrase  used  here  to  give  the  greater 
weight  to  the  command,  sabbath  —  The  non-observance  of  it  was 
a  chief  cause  of  the  captivity,  the  number  of  3^ars  of  the  latter, 
seventy,  being  exactly  made  to  agree  with  the  number  of  Sabbathi 
which  elapsed  during  the  490  years  of  their  possession  of  Canaan 
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from  Saul  to  their  removal  (Leviticus,  26.  34,  35  ;  2  Chronicles,  36. 
21).  On  the  restoration,  therefore,  stress  was  especially  laid  on 
Sabbath  observance  (Nehemiah,  13. 19).  Jerusalem  —  It  would  havo 
been  scandalous  anywhere,  but  in  the  capital,  Jerusalem,  it  was  an 
open  insult  to  God.  Sabbath>hallowing  is  intended  as  a  symbol  of 
holiness  in  general  (Elzekiel,  20.  12),  therefore  such  stress  is  laid  on 
it;  the  Jews'  gross  impiety  is  manifested  in  their  setting  God's  will 
at  nought  in  the  case  of  such  an  easy  and  positive  command.  23. 
(Ch.  7.  24,  26).  24.  A  part  put  for  the  whole,  *'  If  ye  keep  the 
Sabbath  and  my  other  laws."  25.  kings  ...  in  cliariots  — -  The 
kingdom  at  this  time  had  been  brought  so  low  that  this  promise 
bere  was  a  special  favour,  remain — Hebrew,  be  inhabited  {v,  6; 
Isaiah,  13.  20).  26.  plain  . . .  mountains  .  .  .  SOUtil— (Joshua,  15. 
i>4).  The  southern  Dorder  had  extended  to  the  river  of  Egjrpt, 
bot  was  now  much  curtailed  by  Egyptian  invasions  (2  Chronicles, 
35.29;  36.  3,4).  The  Hebrew  for  "south"  means  dry;  the  arid 
desert  south  of  Judea  is  meant.  The  enumeration  of  all  the  parts 
of  Judea,  city,  country,  plain,  hill,  and  desert,  implies  that  no  longer 
shall  there  be  aught  wanting  of  the  integrity  of  the  Jewish  land 
(Zechariah,  7.  7).  sacrifices — As  in  v,  22,  one  constituent  of 
Jadea's  prosperi^  is  mentioned,  viz.,  its  kings  on  David's  throne, 
the  pledge  of  God  being  its  guardian  *  so  in  this  verse  another 
constituent,  viz.,  \\'&priests,  a  p^dffe  of  God  being  propitious  to  it 

(Psalm  107. 22).    27.  burden  . . .  in . . .  gates  ...  lire  in  the  gates 

~  retribution  answering  to  the  sin  ;  the  scene  of  their  sin  shall  be 
the  scene  of  their  punishment  (ch.  52.  13  ;  2  Kings,  25.  9;. 


CHAPTER  XVin. 

1-23.  God,  as  the  Sole  Sovereign,  has  an  absolute  right 
TO  deal  with  Nations  according  to  their  conduct  toward 

Him,  ILLUSTRATED  IN  A  TANGIBLE  FORM  BY  THE  PoTTER'S  MOULDING 

OP  VESSELS  FROM  CLAY.    2.  go  dOwn  —  viz.,  from  the  high  ground 

on  which  the  temple  stood,  near  which  Jeremiah  exercised  his 

prophetic  office,  to  the  low  ground,  where  some  well-known  (this 

is  the  force  of  **  the")  potter  had  his  workshop.    3.  wlieeis  —  AV., 

"onfoM  stones"    The  potter's  horizontal  lathe  consisted  of  two 

^nd  plates,  the  lower  one  larger,  the  upper  smaller ;  of  stone 

originally,  but  afterward  of  wood.    On  the  upper  the  potter  moulded 

the  clay  into  what  shapes  he  pleased.     They  are  found  represented 

in  Egyptian  remains.     In  Exodus,  i.  16,  alone  is  the  Hebrew  word 

found  elsewhere,  but  in  a  different  sense.    4.  marred  —  spoiled. 

'*0/clay  "  is  the  true  reading,  which  was  corrupted  into  "cjclay  " 

(Margin)^  through  the  similarity  of  the  two  Hebrew  letters,  and 

from  V.  6,  *^ as  the  clay."    6.  Refuting  the  Jews*  reliance  on  their 

external  privileges  as  God's  elect  people,  as  if  God  could  never 

cast  them  off.     cut  if  the  potter,  a  mere  creature,  has  power  to 

throw  away  a  marred  vessel,  and  raise  up  other  clay  from  the 

ground,  "a  fortiori "  God,  the  Creator,  can  cast  away  the  people 

who  prove  unfaithful  to  His  election,  and  can  raise  others  in  their 

stead  (Cf.  Isaifldi,  45.  9  ;  64.  8 ;  Romans,  9.  20,  21).     It  is  curious 
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that  the  potter^ s  field  should  nave  been  the  purchase  made  with  the 
price  of  Judas'  treachery  (Matthew,  27.  9,  10).  A  potter's  vessel 
dashed  to  pieces  (Cf.  Psalm  2,  8,  9  ;  Revelation,  2.  27),  because  of 
its  failing  to  answer  the  maker's  design,  being  the  very  image  to 
depict  God's  sovereign  power  to  give  reprobates  to  destruction,  not 
by  caprice,  but  in  the  exercise  of  His  righteous  judgment.  Mat- 
thew quotes  Zechariah's  words  (Zechariah,  11.  I2, 13)  as  yeremiafCs^ 
because  the  latter  (ch.  18. 19)  was  the  source  from  which  the  former 
derived  his  summary  in  ch.- 11.  12,  13.  [Hengstenberg.]  7.  At 
what  Instant — In  a  moment,  when  the  nation  least  expects  it. 
Hereby  he  reminds  the  Jews  how  marvelously  God  had  delivered 
them  from  their  original  degradation,!,  e.^  In  one  and  the  same  day 
ye  were  the  most  wretched,  and  then  the  most  favoured  of  all  peo- 
ples. [Calvin.]  8.  their  evil  —  in  antithesis  to,  "  the  evil  that  / 
thought  to  do."  repent  —  God  herein  adapts  Himself  to  human 
conceptions.  The  change  is  not  in  God,  but  in  the  circumstances 
which  regulates  God's  dealings,  just  as  we  say  the  land  recedes 
from  us  when  we  sail  forth,  whereas  it  is  we  who  recede  from  the 
land  (Ezekiel,  18.  21 ;  33.  11).  God's  unchangeable  principle  is  to 
do  the  best  that  can  be  done  under  all  circumstances  ;  if,  then,  He 
did  not  take  into  account  the  moral  change  in  His  people  (their 
prayers,  &c.),  He  would  not  be  acting  according  to  His  own  un- 
changing principle  {y.  9,  10).  This  is  applied  practically  to  the 
Jews*  case  (v.  11 ;  see  ch.  it,  3  ;  Jonah,  3.  10).  11,  frame  evil  — 
alluding  to  the  preceding  image  of  "the  potter,"  /.  ^.,  I,  Jehovah, 
am  now  as  it  were  the  potter /mw/w^  evil  against  you  ;  but,  in  the 
event  of  your  repenting,  it  is  in  my  power  to  frame  anew  xay  course 
of  dealing  toward  you.  return,  &.C.  —  2  Kings,  17. 13.  12.  nO  h0p6 
— thy  threats  and  exhortations  are  all  thrown  away  (ch.  2.  25). 
Our  case  is  desperate ;  we  are  hopelessly  abandoned  to  our  sins 
and  their  penalt}^  In  this  and  the  following  clauses,  "  we  will 
walk  after  our  own  devices,"  Jeremiah  makes  them  express  the  feal 
state  of  the  case,  rather  than  hypocritical  subterfuges  which  tkey 
would  have  been  inclined  to  have  put  forth.  So  Isaiah,  30.  10,  ii. 
13  (Ch.  2. 10,  n.)  Even  among  the  heathen  it  was  a  thing  unheard 
of,  that  a  nation  should  lay  aside  its  gods  for  foreign  gods,  though 
their  gods  are  false  gods.  But  Israel  forsook  the  true  God  for  for- 
eign false  gods,  virgin  of  Israel — (2  Kings,  19.  21).  It  enhances 
their  guilt,  that  Israel  was  the  virgin  whom  God  had  specially 
betrothed  to  Him.  horrible  thing —  (ch.  5.  30).  14.  Is  there 
any  man  (living  near  it)  who  woula  leave  the  snow  of  Lebanon 
(f .  e.,  cooi  melted  snow  water  of  ^Lebanon,  as  he  presently  explains), 
which  Cometh  from  the  rock  of  the  field  (a  poetical  name  for  Leba- 
non, which  towers  aloft  above  the  surrounding  yf^///,  or  compara- 
tively plain  country)?  None.  Yet  Israel  forsakes  Jehovah,  the 
living  fountain  close  at  hand,  for  foreign,  broken  cisterns.  Ch.  17. 
13  ;  2.  13,  accord  with  English  version  here,  Maurer  ttanslates, 
"  shall  the  snow  of  Lebanon  eease  from  the  rock  to  water  {lit, ^  fot^ 
sake)  my  fields"  (the  whole  land  around  being  peculiarly  yehC" 
vah*s)7  Lebanon  means  the  white  mountain^  so  called  from  the  per- 
petual  snow  which   covers  that  part  called    Herman,  stretching 

nonh-east  of  Palestine,  that  come  from  another  place  ~  that  come 
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from  hi,  vi%.,  from  the  distant,  lofty  rocks  of  Lebanon.  Hendeiu 
SON  translates,  "  the  com/ressed  waters/'  vim,,  contracted  within  a 
narrow  channel  while  descending  through  the  gorges  of  the  rocks  ; 
**  flowing  "  may,  in  this  view,  be  rather  "  flowing  down  "  (Song  of 
Solomon,  4.  15).  But  the  parallelism  in  English  Version  is  better, 
*'  which  cometb  from  the  rock,"  "  that  cometh  from  another  place." 
be  forsaken — answering  to.  the  parallel, '*  Will  a  man  leave." 
Maurer  translates,  "  dry  up  "  or  "  fail "  (Isaiah,  19.  5) ;  the  sense 
thus  being.  Will  nature  ever  turn  aside  from  its  fixed  course.  The 
"  culd  waters  "  (Cf.  Proverbs,  25.  25)  refer  to  the  perennial  streams 
fed  from  the  partial  melting  of  the  snow  in  the  hot  weather.  15. 
BeeaiMe  —  rather.  And  yet ;  in  defiance  of  the  natural  order  of 
things,  forgotten  me — (ch.  2.  32).  This  implies  a  previous 
knowledge  of  God,  whereas  He  was  unknown  to  the  Gentiles ;  the 
Jews'  forgetting  of  God,  therefore,  arose  from  determined  perver- 
sity, they  have  caused  ...  to  etunbie— vis.,  the  false  prophets 
and  idolatrous  priests  have,  anoient  paths — (ch.  6.  16) ;  the 
paths  which  their  pious  ancestors  trod.  Not  antiquity,  indiscrim- 
inately, but  the  example  of  the  fathers  who  trod  the  right  way,  is 
here  commended,  then  —  the  Jews,  not  cast  up  —  not  duly  pre* 
pared ;  referring  to  the  raised  centre  of  the  road.  Calvin  trans- 
lates, **  not  trodden."  They  had  no  precedent  of  former  saints  to 
induce  them  to  devise  for  themselves  a  new  worship.  16.  hissing 
— (i  Kings,  9.  8).  In  sign  of  contempt.  That  which  was  to  be 
only  the  event  is  ascribed  to  the  purpose  of  the  people,  although 
altogether  different  from  what  they  would  have  been  likely  to  hope 
for.  '^\k^\x  purpose  is  represented  as  being  the  destruction  of  their 
country,  because  it  was  the  inevitable  result  of  their  course  of  act- 
ing, wag  .  .  .  head  —  in  mockery  (2  Kings,  19.  21  ;  Matthew,  27. 
39).  As  "  wag  . . .  head  "  answers  to  "  hissing,"  so  "  astonished  '* 
answers  to  "desolate,"  for  which,  therefore,  Munster,  &c.,  rather 
translate,  "  an  object  of  wonder"  (ch.  19.  8).  17.  as  with  an  east 
wind — lit.,  I  will  scatter  them  as  an  east  wind'**  (scatters  all  before 
it) ;  a  most  violent  wind  (Job,  27.  21 ;  Psalm  48.  7  ;  Isaiah,  27.  8). 
Thirty-two  MSS.  read  (without  as\  **  with  an  East  wind."  i  will 
•how  them  the  hack  . .  .  not .  .  .  face— just  retribution  ;  as  "  they 
tamed  their  back  unto  me  . . .  not  their  face  "  (ch.  2.  27).  18.  (Ch. 
II.  19.)  Let  us  bring  a  capital  charge  against  him  as  a  false 
prophet ;  "  for  (whereas  he  foretells  that  this  land  shall  be  left 
without  priests  to  teach  the  law,  Malachi,  2.  7  ;  without  scribes  to 
explain  its  difficulties  ;  and  without  prophets  to  reveal  God's  will) 
the  law  shall  not  perish  from  the  prophet,"  &c. ;  since  God  has 
made  these  a  lasting  institution  in  His  church  and  the  law  declares 
they  shall  never  perish  (Leviticus,  6.  18  ;  10.  11 ;  Cf.  ch.  5.  13). 
[Grotius.]  the  wise  —  sctibes  and  elders  joined  to  the  priests, 
rerhaps  they  mean  to  say,  we  must  have  right  on  our  side,  in 
spite  of  Jeremiah's  words  against  us  and  our  prophets,  &c.  (ch.  38. 
15,  i6  ;  29.  35,  32  ;  5.  31) ;  "  for  the  law  shall  not  perish,"  &c.  I 
prefer  Grotius'  explanation,  with . . .  tongue  —  by  a  false  accusa- 
tion (Psalm  57.  4 ;  64.  3  ;  12.  4  ;  50.  19).  For  the  tongue  (Margin), 
t.  e,,  for  his  speaking  against  us.  *'  In  the  tongue,  t.  e.,  let  us  kill 
him  that  he  may  speak  no  more  against  us.    [Castauc]    19. 
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Give  heed  —  Contrasted  with,  let  us  not  give  heed  "  (?/.  i8).  As 
they  give  no  heed  to  me,  do  thou^  O  Lord,  give  heed  to  me  and  let 
my  words  at  least  have  their  weight  with  thee.  20.  In  the  par- 
ticulars  here  specified,  Jeremiah  was  a  type  of  Jesus  Christ 
(Psalm  109.  4,  5  ;  John,  15.  25).     my  SOlfl  —  my  life  ;  me  (Psalm 

35.  7)*    I  stood  before  thee ...  to  turn  away  thy  wratli  — so 

Moses  (Psalm  106.  23  ;  Cf.  Ezekiel,  22.  30):  So  Jesus  Christ,  the 
antitype  of  previous  partial  intercessors  (Isaiah,  59.  16).     21.  pOUr 

out  their  blood  by  the  force  of  the  sword  —  ///.,  by  the  hands  of  the 

sword.  So  Ezekiel,  35.  5.  Maurer  with  Jerome  translates, 
**  deliver  them  over  to  the  power  of  the  sword."  But  Cf.  Psalm  63. 
xO,  Margin;  Isaiah,  53.  12.  In  this  prayer  he  does  not  indulge  in 
personal  revenge,  as  if  it  were  his  own  cause  that  was  at  stake  ; 
but  he  speaks  under  the  dictation  of  the  Spirit,  ceasing  to  inter- 
cede and  speaking  prophetically,  knowing  they  were  doomed  to 
destruction  as  reprobates  ;  for  those  not  so,  he,  doubtless,  ceased 
not  to  intercede.  We  are  not  to  draw  an  example  from  this  which 
is  a  special  case,     put  to  death  —  or,  as  in  ch.  15.  2,  "perish  by 

the  death'piague:'    [Maurer.]    men  . . .  young  men  —  Horsley 

distinguishes  the  former  as  married  men  past  middle  life  ;  the  latter, 
the  flower  of  the  unmarried  youth,  22.  crv — by  reason  of  the 
enemy  bursting  in  ;  let  their  houses  be  no  shelter  to  them  in  their 
calamities.  [CAL^^N.]  digged  .  .  .  pit  —  {v.  20;  Psalm  57.  6  ;  119. 
85).  23.  forgive  not  —  (Psalm  109.9,  io»  14)-  Wot  out  — image 
from  an  account  book  (Revelation,  20.  12).  before  thee — H)rpo- 
crites  suppose  God  is  not  near  so  long  as  they  escape  punishment ; 
but  when  He  punishes  they  are  said  to  stand  before  Him,  because 
they  can  no  longer  flatter  themselves  they  can  escape  His  eye  (Cf. 
Psalm  90. 81  deal  thus  —  exert  thy  power  against  them.  [Maurer.1 
time  of  thine  anger  —  though  He  seems  to  tarry  His  time  shall 
Coine  at  last  ^Ecclesiastes,  8.  11,  12 ;  2  Peter,  3.  9,  10). 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

i-15.  The  Desolation  of  the  Jews  for  their  Sins  foretoli> 
IN  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  the  Symbol  of  breaking  a  Bottle, 
Referred  by  Maurer,  &c.,  to  the  beginning  of  Zedckiah's  reign. 
I.  bottle — Hebrew,  bakbuk,  ^o  called  from  the  guggling  sound 
which  it  makes  when  being  emptied,  anclents  —  elders.  As  wit- 
nesses of  the  symbolic  action  {v.  10 ;  Isaiah,  8.  i,  2),  that  the  Jews 
might  not  afterward  plead  ignorance  of  the  prophecy.  The  sev- 
enty-two elders,  composing  the  Sanhedrim,  or  Great  Council,  were 
partly  taken  from  "the  priests,"  partly  from  the  other  tribes,  i.  e,, 
"the  people,"  the  former  presiding  over  spiritual  matters,  the  latter 
over  civil ;  the  seventy-two  represented  the  whole  people.  2.  val- 
ley of  the  eon  of  Hinnom  —  or  Tophet,  South  of  Jerusalem,  where 
human  victims  were  offered,  and  children  made  to  pass  through 
the  fire,  in  honour  of  Moloch,  east  Qate  —  Margin^  sun  gate,  sun- 
rise being  in  the  East,  Maurer  translates,  the  potter's  gate.  Through 
it  lay  the  road  to  the  valley  of  Hinnom  (Joshua,  15. 8).  The  potters 
there  formed  vessels  for  the  use  of  the  temple,  which  was  close  by 
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(Cf.  V,  lo,  14 ;  ch.  18.  2  ;  Zechariah,  11.  13).  The  same  as  '*  the 
water  gate  iovTdixd.  the  East "  (Nehemiah,  3.  26;  12.  37);  so  called 
from  the  brook  Kedron.  Calvin  translates^  as  English  Version  and 
Margin^  "  It  was  monstrous  perversity  to  tread  the  law  under  foot 
in  so  conspicuous  a  place, over  which  the  sun  daily  rising  reminded 
them  of  the  light  of  God's  law."  3.  The  scene  of  their  guilt  is 
chosen  as  the  scene  of  the  denunication  against  them,  kings  — 
the  king  and  queen  (ch.  13.  18) ;  or  including  the  king's  counsel- 
ors and  governors  under  him.  tingle  —  as  if  struck  by  n  thunder 
peal  (i  Samuel,  3.  11  ;  2  Kings,  21.  12).  4.  (Isaiah,  65.  11). 
estranfed  this  place  —  devoted  it  to  the  worship  of  strange  gods ; 
alienating  a  portion  of  the  sacred  city  from  God,  the  rightful  Lord 
of  the  temple,  city,  and  whole  land,     nor  their  fathers  —  viz.y  the 

fodfy  among  them  ;  their  ungodly  fathers  God  makes  no  account  •f. 
lood  of  Innocents  —  slain  in  honour  of  Moloch  (ch.  7.  31 ;  Psalm 
106.  37).  5.  commanded  not  —  nay,  more,  I  commanded  the  oppo- 
site (Leviticus,  18.  21 ;  see  ch.  7.  31,  32).    6.  no  more .  . .  Tophet — 

from  Hebrew^  toph,  a  drum  ;  for  in  sacrificing  childen  to  Molock 
drums  were  beaten  to  drown  their  cries.  Thus  the  name  indicated 
the  joy  of  the  people  at  the  fancied  propitiation  of  the  god  by  this 
sacrifice  ;  in  antithesis  to  its  joyless  name  subsequently,  valley 
of  slaughter  —  it  should  be  the  scene  of  slaughter,  no  longer  of 
children,  but  of  men  ;  not  of  "innocents"  {v.  4),  but  of  those  who 
richly  deserved  their  fate.  The  city  could  not  be  assailed,  without 
first  occupying  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  in  which  was  the  only  foun- 
tain :  hence  arose  the  violent  battle  there.  7.  make  VOld  the 
counsel  —  defeat  their  plans  for  repelling  the  enemy  (2  Chronicles, 
32.1.4;  Isaiah,  19.  3;  22.  9,  11).  Or,  their  schemes  of  getting 
help  by  having  recourse  to  idols.  [Calvin.]  In  this  place  —  the 
valley  of  Hinnom  was  to  be  the  place  of  the  Chaldean  encamp* 
ment ;  the  very  place,  where  they  looked  for  help  from  idols,  was 
to  be  the  scene  of  their  own  slaughter.  8.  (Note^  ch.  18.  16).  9. 
(Deuteronomy,  28.  53  ;  Lamentations,  4. 10).  break  .  .  .  bottle  —  a 
symbolical  action,  explained  in  v.  11.    the  men  —  the  elders  of  the 

Eeople  and  of  the  priests  {v.  i ;  Cf.  ch.  51.  63,  64).  11.  as  ono 
reaketh  a  potter's  vessel  —  expressing  God's  absolute  sover- 
eignty (ch.  18.  6  ;  Psalm  2.  9 ;  Isaiah,  30. 14,  Margin;  Lamentations, 
4.  2 ;  Romans,  9.  20,  21).  cannot  be  made  whole  again  —  a  broken 
potter's  vessel  cannot  be  restored,  but  a  new  one  may  be  made  of 
the  same  material.  So  God  raised  a  new  Jewish  seed,  not  identical 
with  the  destroyed  rebels,  but  by  substituting  another  generation 
in  their  stead.  [Grotius.]  no  place  to  bury  —  (ch.  7.32).  12. 
make  this  city  as  Tophet  —  i.e.^  as  defiled  with  dead  bodies  as 
Tophet.  13.  shall  be  defiled  —  with  dead  bodies  (?/.  12  ;  2  Kings, 
23.  10).  because  of  all  the  houses— rather  (explanatorv  of  the 
previous  "the  houses  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  houses"),  'Vrrw  all  the  nouses," 
&c.  [Calvin.]  roofi  —  being  flat  they  were  used  as  high  places 
for  sacrifices  to  the  sun  and  planets  (ch.  32.  29;  2  Kings,  23.  11, 
12 ;  Zephaniah,  i.  5).  The  Nabateans,  South  and  East  of  the  Dead 
sea,  a  nation  most  friendly  to  the  Jews,  according  to  Strabo,  had 
the  same  usage.     14.  court  of  the  Lord's  house  —  near  Tophet. 

The  largest  court,  under  the  open  air,  where  was  the  greatest  crowd 
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(a  Chronicles,  20.  5).     15.  her  towns  —  the  suburban  villages  and 
towns  next  Jerusalem,  such  as  Bethany. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

1-18.  Jeremiah's  Incarceration  by  Pashur,  the  principal 
Officer  of  the  Temple,  for  Prophesying  within  its  pre- 
cincts :  His  renewed  Predictions  against  the  City,  &c.,  on 
his  Liberation,  i.  son — descendant,  of  imner — one  of  the 
original  "governors  of  the  sanctuary  and  of  the  house  of  God," 
twenty-four  in  all,  f.  ^..  sixteen  of  the  sons  of  Eieazar,  and  eight 
of  the  sons  of  Ithamar  (i  Chronicles,  24.  14)!  This  Pashur  isdis- 
tijict  from  Pashur,  son  of  Melchiah  (ch.  21.  i).  The  "captains" 
(Luke,  22.  4)  seem  to  have  been  over  the  twenty-four  guards  of 
the  temple,  and  had  only  the  right  of  apprehctiding  anv  who  were 
guilty  of  delinquency  within  it ;  but  the  Sanhedrim  had  the y»^trfV>/ 
power  over  such  delinquents  [Grotius]  (ch.  26.  8,  10,  16).  2.  The 
tact  that  Pashur  was  of  the  same  order  and  of  the  same  family  as 
Jeremiah  aggravates  the  indignity  of  the  blow  (i  King,  22.  24 ; 
Matthew,  26.  67).  stocks — An  instrument  of  torture  with  five 
holes,  in  which  the  neck,  two  hands,  and  two  feet  were  thrust,  the 
body  being  kept  in  a  crooked  posture  (ch.  29.  26).  From  a  Hebrew 
root,  "  to  turn,"  or  "  rack."  This  marks  Pashur's  cruelty,  high  — 
t.  e„  the  upper  gate  (2  Kings,  15.  35).  gate  of  Benjamin  —  a  gate  in 
the  temple  wall,  corresponding  to  the  gate  of  Benjamin,  properly 
so  called,  in  the  city-wall,  in  the  direction  of  the  territory  of  Ben- 
jamin (ch.  7.  2 ;  37.   13  ;  38.  7).     The  temple  gate  of  Benjamin, 


being  on  a  lofty  position,  was  called  "  the  high  gate,"  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  city-wall  gate  of  Benjamin.  3.  Pashur — compounded 
of  two  roots,  meaning  "  largeness"  (and  so  "  security")  "r»  evety 
side;^*  in  antithesis  to  Ma^or^missabib^  "  terror  round  about**  (v.  10; 

ch.  6.  2« ;  46.  5  :  49.  29  ;  Psalm  31.  13).   4.  terror ...  to  all  thy 

friends  —  who  have  believed  thy  false  promises  (z/.  6).  The  sense 
must  be  in  order  to  accord  with  **  fear  round  about "  {y.  3).  I  will 
bring  terror  on  thee  and  on  all  thy  friends,  that  terror  arising  from 
thyself,  viz.,  thy  false  prophecies.  Thou  and  thy  prophecies  will 
be  seen,  to  the  dismay  both  of  thee  and  thy  dupes,  to  have  caused 
their  ruin  and  thine.  Maurer's  translation  is  therefore  not  needed, 
'  I  will  give  up  thee  and  all  thy  friends  to  terror."  5.  Strength  — 
t.  ^..  resources,  labours  — fruits  of  labour,  gain,  wealth.  6.  proph- 
esied lies  —  z/i2.,  that  God  cannot  possibly  leave  this  land  with- 
out prophets,  priests  and  teachers  ("  the  wise  ")  (ch.  18.  18  ;  Cf.  ch. 
5.  31).  7.  Jeremiah's  complaint,  r.ot  unlike  that  of  Job,  breathing 
somewhat  of  human  infirmity,  in  consequence  of  his  imprisonment. 
Thou  didst  promise  never  to  give  me  up  to  the  will  of  mine  ene- 
mies,  and  yet  thou  hast  done  so.  But  Jeremiah  misunderstood 
God's  promise,  which  was  not  that  he  should  have  nothing  to 
sufier.  but  that  God  would  deliver  him  out  of  sufferings  (ch.  i.  19). 
deoelved  —  others  translate  as  Margin^  "  thou  hast  enticed*^  or  "/<^- 
suaded  me/  viz.,  to  undertake  the  prophetic  office,  "  and  I  was  per- 
suaded," i.  e,.  suffered  myself  to  be  persuaded  to  undertake  what  I 
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find  too  hard  for  me.  So  the  Hebrrto  word  is  used  in  a  good  sense 
(Genesis,  9. 27,  Margin;  Proverbs,  25. 15  ;  Hosea,  2. 14).  stronger 
than  I  —  Thou  whose  strength  I  could  not  resist  hast  laid  this  bur- 
den on  me,  and  hast  prevailed  (hast  made  mc  prophesy,  in  spite  of 
my  reluctance)  (t:h.  i.  5-7) ;  yet,  when  I  exercise  my  office  I  am  treated 
with  derision  (Lamentations,  3. 14).  8.  Rather,"  WJicnez'crY  speak  I 
cry  out."  "Cofuernin^  violence  and  spoil  I  (am  compelled  to)  cry  out," 
I,  e.,  complain.  [MaurerJ  English  Version  in  the  last  clause  is 
more  graphic, "  I  cried  violence  and  spoil  "  (ch.  6.  7) !  1  could  not 
speak  in  a  calm  tone ;  their  desperate  wickedness  compelled  me 
to  "cry  out.'*  because  —  rather,  therefore;  the  apodosis  of  the 
previous  sentence  ;  because  in  discharging  my  prophetic  functions 
/  not  merely  spake^  but  cried ;  and  cried^  violence^  &c. ;  therefore  the 
word  of  the  Lord  was  made  a  reproach  to  me  (v.  7).  9.  his  word 
was  —  or,  lit.,  "  there  was  in  my  heart  as  it  were  a  burning  fire/* 
i,  e.,  the  divine  afflatus  or  impulse  to  speak  was  as,  &c.  (Job,  32. 

18, 19;  Psalm  30.  3).    weary  with  forbearing  and  i  couid  not-- 

"  I  laboured  to  contain  myself,  but  I  could  not  (Acts,  18.  5  ;  Cf.  ch. 
23.9;  I  Corinthians,  9.  16,  17),  10.  For  —  not  referring  to  the 
words  immediately  preceding,  but  to  "  I  will  not  make  mention  of 
Him  ; "  the  "  defaming,"  or  detraction  of  the  enemy  on  every  side 
(sec  Psalm  31.  13),  tempted  him  to  think  of  prophesying  no  more. 
Report ...  we  will  report  —  The  words  of  his  adversaries,  one  to 
the  other ;  give  any  information  against  him  (true  or  false)  which 
will  give  colour  for  accusing  him ;  and  "  we  will  report  it,"  tnz.,  to 
the  ^nhedrim,  in  order  to  crush  him.  familiars  —  lit.^  men  of  my 
peace :  those  who  pretended  to  be  on  peaceable  terms  with  me 
(Psalm  41.  9).  Jeremiah  is  type  of  Messiah,  referred  to  in  that 
Psalm.  (See  ch,  38.  22  ;  Job,  19.  19 ;  Psalm  55.  13,  14  ;  Luke,  n. 
63.  54)  watched  for  my  halting— (Psalm  35.  15,  Margin,  "halt- 
ing;" Psalm  38.  17  ;  71.  10,  Margin),  Gesenius  not  so  well  trans- 
lates,  according  to  Arabic  idiom,  **  those  guarding  my  side"  (('.  e., 
ray  most  intimate  friends,  always  at  my  side)  in  apposition  to  "  fa- 
miliars," and  the  subject  of  sav  (instead  of  saying).  The  Hebrew 
means  properly  "  side,"  then  **  halting,"  as  the  h2t  bend  on  one 
side,  entice  —  to  commit  some  sin.  11.  not  prevail  —  as  they 
hoped  to  do  (z/.  10 ;  ch.  15.  20).  prosper  —  in  their  plot.  12.  triesi 
the  righteous — in  latent  contrast  to  the  hasty  judgments  of  men 
(ch.  II.  20 ;  17. 10).  opened  —  i.  e.,  committed  (Cf.  2  Kings,  19. 14  ; 
Psalm  35.  i).  13.  delivered  ...  soul — This  deliverance  took 
place  when  Zedekiah  succeeded  to  Jeconiah.  14-18.  The  contrast 
between  the  spirit  of  this  passage  and  the  preceding  ih.inksgiving 
is  to  be  explained  thus:  to  show  how  great  was  the  deliverance 
(v.  13),  he  subjoins  a  picture  of  what  his  wounded  spirit  had  been 
previous  to  his  deliverance:  I  had  said,  in  the  time  of  my  impris- 
onment, "  Cursed  be  the  day;"  my  feeling  was  that  of  yob  {}  oh, 
3.  3,  10,  II,  whose  words  Jeremiah,  therefore,  copies).  Though 
Jeremiah'^  zeal  had  been  stirred  up,  not  so  much  for  self  as  for 
God's  hoYiour,  trampled  on  by  the  rejection  of  the  prophet's  words, 
yet  it  was  intemperate  when  he  made  his  birth  a  subject  for  cursing, 
which  was  really  a  ground  for  thanksgiving.  15.  A  man-chlld  — 
the  birth  of  whom  is,  in  the  East,  a  special  subject  of  joy ;  whereas 
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that  of  a  female  is  often  not  so.  i6.  the  Cities  —  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  cry  .  .  .  noming  . .  .  noontide  —  i.  ^.,  let  him  be  kept 
in  alarm  the  whole  day  (not  merely  at  night  when  terrors  ordinarily 
prevail,  but  in  day-time  when  it  is  something  extraordinary)  with 
terrifying  war-shouts,  as  those  in  a  besieged  city  (ch.  i8.  32).  17. 
lie  — "that  nian''  {v,  15,  16).  from  the  WOmb  — »'.  ^.i  at  that  time 
while  I  was  still  in  the  womb. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

-14.  Zedekiah  Consults  Jeremiah  what  is  to  be  the  Event 
OF  THE  War  :  God's  Answer.  Written  probably  when  after  hav- 
ing repulsed  the  Egyptians  who  brought  succour  to  the  Jews  (ch. 
37.  5-8  ;  2  Kings,  24.  7),  the  Chaldees  were  a  second  time  advanc- 
ing against  Jerusalem,  but  were  not  yet  closely  besieging  it  {v,  4, 
13).  [Roskxmuller.]  This  chapter  probably  ought  to  be  placed 
between  chs.  37  and  38  ;  since  what  the  "  princes,"  in  ch.  38.  2, 
represent  Jeremiah  as  having  said,  is  exactly  what  we  find  in  v.  9 
of  this  ch.  21.  Moreover,  the  same  persons  as  here  (v,  i)  are  men- 
tioned in  ch.  37.  3 ;  38.  i,  viz.,  Pashur  and  Zephaniah.  What  is 
here  more  fully  related  is  there  simply  referred  to  in  the  historical 
narrative.  Cf.  ch.  52.  24 ;  2  Kings,  25.  18.  [Maurer.]  Zedel(iah 
—  A  prince  having  some  reverence  for  sacred  things,  for  which 
reason  he  sends  an  honourable  embassy  to  Jeremiah  ;  but  not  hav- 
ing moral  courage  to  obey  his  better  impulses.  Pashur — son  of 
Melchiah,  of  the  fifth  order  of  priests,  distinct  from  Pashur,  son  of 
Immer  (ch.  20.  i),  of  the  sixteenth  order  (i  Chronicles,  24.  9,  14). 
Zephaniah  —  of  the  twenty- fourth  order.  They  are  designated,  not 
by  their  father,  but  by  their  family  (i  Chronicles,  24.  18).  2.  Ne- 
buchadnezzar—  The  more  usual  way  of  spelling  the  name  in 
Jeremiah  than  Nebuchadnezzar.  From  Persiac  roots,  meaning 
either  "  Nebo,  the  chief  of  the  gods,"  or  "  Nebo,  the  god  of  fire." 
He  was  son  of  Nabopolassar,  who  committed  the  command  of  the 
army  against  Egypt,  at  Carchemish,  and  against  Judea,  to  the 

crown-prince.    according  to  all  his  wondrous  works  —  Zedekiah 

hopes  for  God's  special  interposition,  such  as  was  vouchsafed  to 
Hezekiah  against  Senacherib  (2  Kings,  19.35,36).  he — Nebu- 
chadnezzar. 00  Up  from  us  —  rise  up  from  the  siege  which  he  sat 
down  to  lay  (ch.  37.  5,11,  Margin;  Numbers,  16.  24,  27  ;  i  Kings, 
15. 19,  Margin),  4.  God  of  Israel  —  Those  "  wondrous  works"  {v. 
2)  do  not  belong  to  you  ;  God  is  faithful ;  it  is  you  who  forfeit  the 
privileges  of  the  covenant  by  unfaithfulness.  "  God  will  always 
remain  the  God  of  Israel,  though  He  destroy  thee  and  thy  people.'* 

S Calvin.]  turn  back  the  weapons  —  I  will  turn  them  to  a  very 
iilTerent  use  from  what  you  intend  them.  You  now  with  them 
fight  against  the  Chaldees  "  without  the  walls  "  (the  Jewish  defend- 
ers being  as  yet  able  to  sally  forth  more  freely,  and  defend  the 
fountains  outside  the  walls  in  the  valley  under  mount  Zion  ;  see 
V.  13  ;  ch.  19.  6,  7),  but  soon  ye  shall  be  driven  back  within  the  city 
[Maurer],  and  "  in  the  midst "  of  it  I  will  cause  all  your  arms  to 
be  gathered  in  one  place  ("  I  will  assemble  them^'  liz.,  your  arms) 
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by  the  Chaldean  conquerors  [Grotius],  who  shall  slay  you  with 
those  very  arms.  [Menochius.]  5.  The  Jews  shall  have  not 
merely  the  Chaldees,  but  Jehovah  Himself  in  wrath  at  their  provo- 
cations, fighting:  against  them.  Every  word  enhances  the  formida- 
ble character  of  God's  opposition,  "  I  myself  .  .  .  outstretched  hand 
. . .  strong  arm  (no  longer  as  in  Exoclus,  6.  6,  and  in  the  case  of 
Sennacherib,  in  your  behalf,  but) in  anger ...  fury  .  .  .  great  wrath/' 

7.  the  people,  and  such  — rather,  explanatory,  "  the  people,  ifiz^ 
such  as  are  left,"  &c.  seek  their  iifiB  —  content  with  nothing 
short  of  their  death  ;  not  content  with  plundering  aud  enslave 
ing  them.  smKe  with  .  .  .  sword  —  This  was  the  fate  of  Zede- 
kiah's  sons  and  many  of  the  Jewish  nobles.  Zedekiah  him- 
self, though  not  put  to  a  violent  death,  died  of  grief.  Cf.  as  to  the 
accurate  fulfillment,  ch.  34.  4;   Ezekiel,  12.  13 ;  2  Kings,  25.  6,  7. 

8.  "  Life,"  if  ye  surrender ;  "  death,"  if  ye  persist  in  opposing  the 
Chaldees  {Cf.  Deuteronomy,  30.  19).  The  individuality  of  Jere- 
miah's mission  from  God  is  shown  in  that  he  urges  to  uncondi- 
tional surrender ;  whereas  all  former  prophets  had  urged  the 
people  to  oppose  their  invaders  (Isaiah,  7.  16 ;  37.  33,  35).  9.  (Ch. 
38.  2, 17, 18.}  faileth  to  —  deserts  to.  tifiB  . . .  a  prey  —  proverbial, 
to  make  one's  escape  with  life,  like  a  valuable  spoil  or  prey  that 
one  carries  off;  the  narrowness  of  the  escape,  and  the  joy  felt  at  it, 
are  included  in  the  idea  (ch.  39.  18).  10.  set .  . .  face  against  — 
determined  to  punish  (Leviticus,  17.  loV  12.  house  Of  David  —  the 
royal  family  and  all  in  office  about  tne  king.  He  calls  them  so, 
because  it  was  the  greater  disgrace  that  they  had  so  degenerated 
from  the  piety  of  their  forefather,  David;  and  to  repress  their  glory- 
ing in  their  descent  from  him,  as  if  they  were  therefore  inviolable ; 
but  God  will  not  spare  them  as  apostates,  in  the  morning  —  allud- 
ing to  the  A'm^of  dispensing  justice  (Job,  24. 17  ;  Psalm  loi.  8)  ;  but 
the  sense  is  mainly  proverbial,  for  "with  promptness"  (Psalm  90. 
14 ;  143. 8).  Maurer  translates^ "  every  morning."  lest  HIV  fkiry . . . 
like  lire  —  Already  it  was  kindled,  and  the  decree  of  God  gone 
forth  against  the  city  (v.  4,  5),  but  the  king  and  his  house  may  yet 
be  preserved  by  rep>entance  and  reformation.  God  urges  to  right- 
eousness, not  as  if  they  can  thereby  escape  punishment  wholly, 
but  as  the  condition  of  a  mitigation  of  it.  13.  inhabitant  Of  the 
valley,  and  rook  of  the  plain  —  Jerusalem  personified:  situated 
for  the  most  part  on  hills,  with  valle}'s  at  the  bottom  of  them,  as 
the  valley  of  Hinnom,  &c. ;  and  beyond  the  valleys  and  mountains 
again,  a  position  most  fortified  by  nature,  whence  the  inhabitants 
fancied  themselves  beyond  the  reach  of  enemies ;  but  since  God 
is  '*  against "  them,  their  position  will  avail  nothing  for  them.  The 
"valley"  between  mount  Zion  and  Moriah  is  called  Tyropoeon. 
Robinson  takes  "rock  of  the  plain"  as  mount  Zion,  on  which 
is  a  level  tract  of  some  extent.  It  is  appropriately  here  referred  to, 
being  the  site  of  the  royal  residence  of  the  "house  of  David." 
addressed  (v.  12).  14.  fruit  of  Vdur  dolngs  —  (Proverbs,  I.  31; 
Isaiah,  3.  10,  ii).  Ibrest  thereof-— m«..  of  your  city,  taken  from 
if.  13.  "  Forest"  refers  to  the  dense  mass  of  houses  built  of  cedar, 
&c.,  from  Lebanon  (ch.  22.  7  ;  52.  13  ;  2  Kings,  25.  9). 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

1-30.  Exhortation  to  Repentance  :  Judgment  on  Shallum, 
Jbhoiakim  and  Coni\h.  Belonging  to  an  earlier  period  than  ch. 
31,  vit.^  the  reigns  of  Shall um  or  Jehoahaz,  Jehoiakim  and  Jeco- 
niah  (v.  lo,  13,  20).  Jeremiah  often  groups  his  prophecies,  not  hj 
chronological  order,  but  by  similarity  of  subjects;  thus  v,  3  in  this 
chapter  corresponds  to  ch.  91.  12.  Grotius  thinks  that  Jeremiah 
here  rtpeats  to  Zedekiah  what  he  had  announced  to  that  king^s 
predecessors  formerly  {viz.,  his  brother  and  brother's  son),  of  a 
similar  bearing,  and  which  had  since  come  to  pass ;  a  warning  to 
Zedekiah.  Probably,  in  arranging  his  prophecies,  they  were 
grouped  for  the  first  time  in  the  present  order,  designed  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  set  forth  the  series  of  kings  of  Judah,  all  four  alike, 
failing  in  "  righteousness,"  followed  at  last  by  the  **  King,"  a  fight- 
eous  Branch  raised  unto  David^  in  the  house  of  Judah,  '*  the  Lord 
our  righteousness  "  (ch.  23.  6).  The  unrighteousness  of  Zedekiah 
suggested  the  review  of  his  predecessors'  failure  in  the  same  re- 
spects and  consequent  punishment,  which  ought  to  have  warned 
him,  but  did  not.  i.  Go  down  —  The  temple  (where  Jeremiah  had 
been  prophesying)  was  higher  than  the  king's  palace  on  Mount 
Zion  (ch.  36. 10, 12  ;  2  Chronicles, 23.  20).  Hence  the  phrase,  "Go 
down."  the  king  of  Judah  —  perhaps  including  each  of  the  four 
successive  kings,  to  whom  it  was  consecutively  addressed,  here 
brought  together  in  one  picture:  Shallum,  v,  ix ;  Jehoiakim,  v. 
13-18  :  Jeconiah,  v.  24  ;  Zedekiah,  the  address  to  whom  (ch.  21.  x, 
Ti.  12)  suggests  notice  of  the  rest.  2.  these  gates — of  the  king's 
palace.  3.  Jehoiakim  is  meant  here  especially:  he,  by  oppression, 
levied  the  tribute  imposed  on  him  by  Pharaoh>necho,  king  of 
Egypt  (2  Chronicles,  36.  3),  and  taxed  his  people,  and  took  their 
labour  without  pay,  to  build  gorgeous  palaces  for  himself  (z/.  13-17), 
and  shed  innocent  blood,  e.  g.,  that  of  Urijah  the  prophet  (ch.  26. 

20-24;  2  Kings,  23   35 ;  24.  4).    4.  upon  the  throne  of  David  — 

lit,,  for  David  on  his  throne  (see  Note^  ch.  13.  13).  This  verse  is 
repeated  substantially  from  ch.  17.  25.  his  servants —  so  the  Ken. 
But  Cheixhy  singular^  "  his  servant ;"  i.  e„  distributively,  **  each  with 
his  servants ;"  ch.  17.  25, "  their  princes."  5.  i  swear  by  myself — 
(Hebrews,  6.  13, 17.)  God  swears  because  it  seemed  to  them  in- 
credible that  the  family  of  David  should  be  cast  off  this  house 
—  the  king's,  where  Jeremiah  spake  (v.  4).  6.  Though  thou  art 
as  beautiful  as  Gilead,  and  as  majestic  in  mine  eyes  (before  me)  as 
the  summit  of  Lebanon,  v^/  surely  (the  Hebrew  is  a  formula  of 
swearing,  to  express  certainly  :  If  I  do  not  make  thee,  &c.,  believe 
me  not  ever  hereafter :  so  "  as  truly  as  I  live,"  Numbers,  14.  28 ; 
'  surely,"  Numbers,  14.  35),  &c.  The  mention  of  Gilead  may 
allude  not  only  to  its  past  beauty,  but  covertly  also  to  its  desola- 
tion by  the  judgment  on  Israel :  a  warning  now  to  Judah  and  the 
house  of  David.  "  Lebanon  "  is  appropriately  mentioned,  as  the 
king's  house  was  built  of  its  noble  cedars,  cities  —  not  other 
cities  but  the  different/ar^j  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  (2  Samuel,  12. 
27  ;  2  Kings,  10.  25).    [Maurer.]    7.  prepare  — /<V.,  sanctify^  or  sol- 
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emnly  set  apart  for  a  particular  work  (Cf.  Isaiah,  13.  3).  thy  ohoioe 
eadars  —  (Isaiah,  37.  24,)  Thy  palaces  built  of  choice  cedars 
(Song  of  Solomon,  i.  17).  8.  Deuteronomy,  29.  24,  25.)  The  Gen- 
tile nations,  more  intelligent  than  you,  shall  understand  that  which 
ye  do  not,  v/z.,  that  this  city  is  a  spectacle'  of  God's  vengeance. 
[Calvin.]  9.  (2  Kings,  22.  17.)  10, 11.  Weep  not  for — «.  e.,  not  so 
much  for  Josiah,  who  was  taken  away  by  death  from  the  evil  to 
come  (2  Kings,  22.  20 ;  Isaiah,  57.  i);  as  for  Shallum  or  Jehoahaz, 
his  son  (2  Kings,  23.  30),  who,  after  a  three  months'  reign,  was 
carried  off  by  Pharaoh-necho  into  Egypt,  never  to  see  his  native 
land  again  (2  Kings,  23.  31-34).  Dying  samts  are  justly  to  be 
envied,  while  living  sinners  are  to  be  pitied.  The  allusion  is 
to  the  great  weeping  of  the  people  at  the  death  of  Josiah,  and  on 
each  anniversary  of  it,  in  which  Jeremiah  himself  took  a  promi- 
nent part  (2  Chronicles,  35.  24,  25).  The  name  "  Shallum " 
is  here  given  in  irony  to  Jehoahaz,  who  reigned  but  three 
months ;  as  if  he  were  a  second  Shallum,  son  of  Jabesh,  who 
reigned  only  one  month  in  Samaria  (2  Kings,  15.  13  ;  2  Chronicles, 
36.  1-4).  Shallum  means  fetribution,  a  name  of  no  good  omen  to 
him  [Grotius]  ;  originally  the  people  called  him  Shallom,  indica- 
tive of  peace  and  prosperinr.  But  Jeremiah  applies  it  in  irony,  i 
Chronicles,  3.  15,  calls  Shallum  the  fourth  son  of  Josiah.  The 
people  raised  him  to  the  throne  before  his  brother  Eliakim  or  Je- 
hoisLkim,  though  the  latter  was  the  elder  (2  Kings,  23.  31,  36 ;  2 
Chronicles,  36.  i)  ;  perhaps  on  account  of  Jehoiakim's  extravagance 
{v.  13.  15).  Jehoiakim  was  put  in  Shallum's  (Jehoahaz)  stead  by 
Pharaoh-necho.  Jeconiah,  his  son,  succeeded.  Zedekiah  (Mat- 
taniah),  uncle  of  Jeconiah,  and  brother  of  Jehoiakim  and  Jehoahaz, 
was  last  of  all  raised  to  the  throne  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  He  shall 
not  return  —  The  .people  perhaps  entertained  hopes  of  Shallum's 
return  from  Egypt,  in  which  case  they  would  replace  him  on  the 
throne,  and  thereby  free  themselves  from  the  oppressive  taxes  im- 
posed  by  Jehoiakim.  13.  Not  only  did  Jehoiakim  tax  the  people 
(2  Kings,  23.  35)  for  Pharaoh's  tribute,  but  also  took  their  forced 
labour,  without  pay,  for  building  a  splendid  palace  ;  in  violation  of 
Leviticus,  19.  13  ;  Deuteronomy,  24.  14,  15.  Cf.  Micah,  3.  10  ;  Ha- 
bakkuk,  3.  9;  James,  5.  4.  God  will  repay  in  justice  those  who 
will  not  injustice  pay  those  whom  they  employ.  14.  wide  —  AV.,  a 
house  of  dimensions  ("  measures  **).  Cf.  Numbers,  13.  32,  Margin, 
••  men  of  statures."  large  —  rather,  as  Margin,  "airy,"  from  He^ 
brew  root,  "  to  breathe  freely."  Upper  rooms  in  the  East  are  the 
principal  apartments.  CUtteth  him  out  windows— the  Hebrew,  if  a 
noon,  is  rather,  "  my  windows  ; "  then  the  translation  ought  to  be, 
"and  let  my  windows  (Jehoiakim  speaking)  be  cut  out  for  it,"  «.^., 
in  the  house  ;  or,  "and  let  (the  workman)  cut  out  my  windows  for 
it.-  But  the  word  is  rather  an  adjective :  "hecutteth  it  (the  house) 
out  for  himself,  so  as  to  be  full  of  windoivs"  The  following  words 
accord  with  this  construction,  "  and  (he  makes  it)  ceiled  with  cedar," 
&c.  [Maurer.]  Retaining  English  Version,  there  must  be  undei^ 
stood  something  remarkable  about  the  windows,  since  they  are 
deemed  worthy  of  notice.  Gesenius  thinks  the  word  dual, "  double 
windows,"  the  bUnds  being  two-leaved,  as  now  on  the  continent. 
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VdmlliOII  — Hebrew,  sJuuhar,  called  so  from  a  people  of  India  be- 
jond  the  Ganges,  by  whom  it  is  exported  (Pliny,  v.  19).  The  old 
vermilion  was  composed  of  sulphur  and  quicksilver ;  not  of  red 
lead  as  our  vermilion.  15.  oloset  thysdif — rather,  thou  viest,  i.  e., 
art  emulous  to  surpass  thy  forefathers  in  the  magnificence  of  thy 
palaces,  eat  and  drink  —  did  not  Josiah,  thy  father,  enjoy  all  that 
man  really  needs  for  his  bodily  wants?  Did  he  need  to  build  costly 
palaces  to  secure  his  throne?  Nay,  he  did  secure  it  by  "  judgment 
and  justice  ;"  whereas  thou,  with  all  thy  luxurious  building,  sittest 
on  a  tottering  throne,  then — on  that  account,  therefore,  16.  waS 
not  this  to  IcnOW  me  —  viz.,  to  show  by  deeds  that  one  knows  God's 
will,  as  was  the  case  with  Josiah  (Cf.  John,  13.  17  ;  contrast,  Titus, 
I.  16).  17.  thine  —  as  opposed  to  thy  father,  Josiah.  18.  Ah  my 
brother  I . .  .  sister  I  —  Addressing  him  with  such  titles  of  affec- 
tion, as  one  would  address  to  a  deceased  friend  beloved  as  a 
brother  or  sister  (Cf.  i  Kings,  13.  30).  'This  expresses,  Thfey  shall 
not  lament  him  with  the  lamentation  of  private  individuals, 
f Vatablus],  or  of  blood-relatives  [Grotius]  :  as  "  Ah !  lord," 
expresses  public  lamentation  in  the  case  of  a  kin^  [Vatablus],  or 
that  of  subjects.  [Grotius.]  Henderson  thinks,  "Ah!  sister/* 
refers  to  Johoiakim's  queen,  who,  though  taken  to  Babylon,  and 
not  left  unburied  on  the  way,  as  Jehoiakim,  yet  was  not  honoured 
at  her  death  with  royal  lamentations,  such  as  would  have  been 
poured  forth  over  her  at  Jerusalem.  He  notices  the  beauty  of 
Jeremiah's  manner  in  his  prophecy  against  Jehoiakim.  In  v.  13, 
14,  he  describes  him  in  general  terms  ;  then,  in  v,  15-17,  he  directly 
addresses  him,  without  naming  him  ;  at  last,  in  v.  18,  he  names 
him.  but  in  the  third  person,  to  imply  that  God  puts  him  to  a  dis- 
tance from  him.  The  boldness  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  proves 
their  divine  mission  ;  were  it  not  so,  their  reproofs  to  the  Hebrew 
kings,  who  held  the  throne  by  divine  authority,'  would  have  been 
treason,  Ah  his  Olory  I  —  "Alas!  his  majesty."  19.  burial  of  an 
ass  — «'.  e.,  he  shall  have  the  same  burial  as  an  ass  would  get,  viz., 
he  shall  be  left  a  prey  for  beasts  and  birds.  [Jerome.]  This  is 
not  formally  narrated.  But  2  Chronicles,  36. 6,  states  that  "  Nebu- 
chadnezzar bound  him  in  fetters  to  carrv  him  to  Babylon,"  his 
treatment  there  is  no  where  mentioned.  The  prophecy  here,  and  in 
ch.  36.  30,  harmonizes  these  two  facts.  He  was  slain  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who  changed  his  purpose  of  taking  him  to  Babylon, 
on  the  way  thither,  and  left  him  unburied  outside  Jerusalem,  a 
Kings,  24.  6,  "  Jehoiakim  slept  with  his  fathers,"  does  not  contra- 
dict this  ;  it  simply  expresses  his  being  gathered  to  his  fathers  by 
death,  not  his  being  buried  with  his  fathers  (Psalm  49.  19).  The 
two  phrases  are  found  together,  as  expressing  two  distinct  ideas 
(2  Kings,  15.  38  ;  16.  20).  20.  Delivered  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiach 
in  (Jeconiah  or  Coniah),  son  of  Jehoiakim  ;  appended  to  the  pre- 
vious prophecy  respecting  Jehoiakim,  on  account  of  the  similarity 
of  the  two  prophecies.  He  calls  on  Jerusalem,  personified  as  a 
mourning  female,  to  go  up  to  the  highest  points  visible  from  Jeru- 
salem, and  lament  there  (ch.  3.  21,  Note)  the  calamity  of  herself, 
bereft  of  allies  and  of  her  princes,  who  are  one  after  the  other 
being  cast  down.     Bashan  —  North  of  the  region  beyond  Jordan; 
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the  mountains  of  Antilibanus  are  referred  to  (Psalm  68.  15).  fhlH 
the  passages  —  viz.^  of  the  rivers  (Judges,  12.  6) ;  or  else,  the  bor* 
ders  ot  the  country  (i  Samuel,  13.  23 ;  Isaiah,  10.  29).  The  passes 
(i  Samuel,  14.  4).  Maurer  translates^  "Abarim^"  a  mountainous 
tract  beyond  Jordan,  opposite  Jericho,  and  South  of  Bashan  ;  this 
accords  with  the  mention  of  the  mountains  Lebanon  and  Bashan 
(Numbers,  37.  12  ;  33.  47).  lovers — the  allies  of  Judea,  especially 
Egypt,  now  unable  to  help  the  Jews,  being  crippled  by  Babylon 
(2  Kings,  24.  7).  21.  I  admonished  thee  in  time.  Thy  sin  has  not 
been  a  sin  of  ignorance  or  thoughtlessness,  but  willful,  prospsriiy 
— given  thee  by  me;  yet  thou  wouldest  not  hearken  to  the  gra^ 
cious  Giver.  The  Hebrew  isp/ura/,  to  express,  "In  tAe  height  of 
thy  prosperity;"  so  "droughts"  (Isaiah,  58.  11).  thOU  SUdst  — 
not  in  words,  but  in  thy  conduct,  virtually,  thy  yoilth  —  from  the 
time  that  I  brought  thee  out  of  Egypt,  and  formed  thee  into  a 
people  (ch.  7.  25  ;  2. 2  ;  Isaiah,  47.  12I  22.  wind  —  the  Chaldees, 
as  a  parching  wind  that  sweeps  rapidly  over  and  withers  vegeta- 
tion (ch.  4.  II,  12  ;  Psalm  103.  16 ;  Isaiah,  40.  7).  sat  up  .  .  .  pas« 
tors  —  i.  e,,  thy  kings  (ch.  2.  8).  Th^re  is  a  happy  play  on  words. 
The pasiorst  whose  office  it  is  to  feed  the  sheep,  shall  themselves  be 
fed  on.  They  who  should  drive  the  flock  from  place  to  place  for 
pasture  shall  be  driven  into  exile  by  the  Chaldees.  23.  Inhabitant 
sf  Lsbanon  —  z^'z.,  Jerusalem,  whose  temple,  palaces  and  principal 
habitations  were  built  of  cedars  of  Lebanon,  how  gracloUS  — 
irony.  How  graciously  thou  wilt  be  treated  by  the  Chaldees,  when 
they  come  on  thee  suddenly,  as  pangs  on  a  woman  in  travail  (ch. 
6.  24).  Nay,  all  thy  fine  buildings  will  win  no  favour  for  thee 
from  them.  Maurer,  &c.,  translate^  "  How  shalt  thou  \i^  to  be 
pitied"  24.  As  I  live  —  God's  most  solemn  formula  of  oath  (ch.  46. 
18;  4.  2;  Deuteronomy,  32.  40;  i  Samuel,  25.  34).  Coniah  — 
Jeconiah  or  Jehoiacbin.  The  contraction  of  the  name  is  meant  in 
contempt,  slgnst  —  such  ring-seals  were  often  of  the  greatest 
value  (Song  of  Solomon,  8.  6  ;  Haggai,  2.  23).  Jehoiachin^s  popu- 
larity is  probablv  here  referred  to.  right  hand  —  the  hand  most 
valued,  i  WOUUl  pluck  thss  thsnce  — (Cf.  Obadiah,  4.)  On  ac- 
count of  thy  father's  sins,  as  well  as  thine  own  (2  Chronicles,  36. 9). 
There  is  a  change  here,  as  often  in  Hebrew  poetry,  from  the  third 
to  the  second  person,  to  bring  the  threat  more  directly  home  to 
him.  After  a  three  months  and  ten  days'  reign,  the  Chaldees 
deposed  him.  In  Babylon,  however,  by  God's  favour  he  was  ulti- 
mately treated  more  kindly  than  other  ro>'al  captives  (ch.  52. 
31-34).     But  none  of  his  direct  posterity  ever  came  to  the  throne. 

25.  give  .  .  .  into  .  .  .  hand  —  "  I  will  pluck  thee  "  from  "  my  tight 
hand^^  and  will  "  give  thee  into  the  hand  of  them  that  seek  thy  life!* 

26.  thy  mother — Nehushta,  the  queen  dowager  (2  Kings,  24.  6, 
8,15.  See  ch.  13.  18).  27.  they  —  Coniah  and  his  mother.  He 
passes  from  the  second  person  (z/.  26)  to  the  third  person  here,  to 
express  alienation.  The  king  is  as  it  were  put  out  of  sight,  as  if 
unworthy  of  being  spoken  with  directly,  desire  —  ///.,  lift  up 
their  soul  (ch.  44.  14  ;  Psalm  24.  4  ;  25.  i).  Judea  was  the  land 
which  they  in  Babylon  should  pine  after  in  vain.  28.  broken  Idol 
—Coniah  was  idolized  once  by  the  Jews  -  Jeremiah,  therefore,  in 
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ttieir  person,  expresses  their  astonishment  at  one  from  whom  so 
much  had  been  expected  being  now  so  utterly  cast  aside.  ve886l 
.  .  .  no  pleasure  —  (Psalm  31.  12;  Hosea,  8.  8.)  The  answer  to 
this  is  given  (Romans,  9.  20-23  ;  contrast  2  Timothy,  2.  21).     his 

seed— (See  Note, «/.  29.)    29, 30.  0  earth  I  earth !  earth  I~- Jeco- 

niah  was  not  actually  without  offspring  (Cf.  v.  28,  '*  his  seed  ; " 
I  Chronicles,  3.  17, 18  ;  Matthew,  i.  12),  but  he  was  to  be  "written 
childless,"  as  a  warning  to  posterity,  f .  e.,  without  a  lineal  heir  to  his 
throne.  It  is  with  a  reference  to  the  three  kings,  Shallum,  Jehoia- 
kim  and  Jeconiah,  that  the  earth  is  thrice  invoked.  [Bbngel,] 
Or,  the  triple  invocation  is  to  give  intensity  to  the  call  for  attention 
to  the  announcement  of  the  end  of  the  ro3ral  line,  so  far  as  Jehoia- 
chin*s  seed  is  concerned.  Though  Messiah  .(Matthew,  i),  the  heir 
of  David's  throne,  was  lineally  descended  from  Jeconiah,  it  was 
only  through  Joseph,  who,  though  His  legal,  was  not  His  real 
£ather.  Matthew  gives  the  legal  pedigree  through  Solomon  down 
to  Joseph ;  Luke  the  real  pedigree,  from  Mary,  the  real  parent, 
through  Nathan,  brother  of  Solomon,  upwards  (Luke,  3.  31).  no 
man  of  his  seed  .  .  .  upon  the  throne  — This  explains  the  sense 
in  which  "childless"  is  used.  Though  the  succession  to  the 
throne  failed  in  his  line,  still  the  promise  to  David  (Psalm  89. 
30-37)  was  revived  in  Zorobabel  and  consummated  in  Christ. 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 

1-40.  The  Wicked  Rulers  to  be  Superseded  by  the  King, 
WHO  SHOULD  Reign  over  the  again  United  Peoples,  Israel 
AND  JuDAH.  This  forms  the  epilogue  to  the  denunciations  of  the 
four  kings,  in  chs.  21.  22.  i.  pastors — Shallum,  Jehoiakim, 
Jeconiah  and  Zedekiah  (Ezekiel,  34.  2).  2.  Ye  have  ROt .  .  . 
visited  them  ...  I  will  visit  upon  you— just  retribution.  Play 
upon  the  double  sense  of  "visit."  "Visit  upon,"  viz,,  in  ivrath 
(Exodus,  32.  34).  3,  4.  Restoration  of  Judah  from  Babylon  fore- 
told in  language  which  in  its  fullness  can  only  apply  to  the  final 
restoration  of  both  "Judah"  and  *' Israer'  (Cf.  v.  6);  also,  "out 
of  all  countries,"  in  this  verse  and  v.  8  ;  also,  "  neither  shall  they 
be  lacking/'  i.  e,,  none  shall  be  missing  or  detached  from  the 
rest;  a  prophecy  never  yet  fully  accomplished.  It  holds  good 
also  of  the  spiritual  Israel,  the  elect  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles 
(Malachi,  3.  16,  17  ;  John,  10.  28  ;  17. 12).  As  to  the  literal  Israel 
also,  see  ch.  32.  37;  Isaiah,  54.   13;  60.  21  ;  Ezekiel,  34.  11-16. 

shepherds  . . .  shall  feed  them— (ch.  3.  15 ;  Ezekiel,  34.  23-31). 

Zerubbabel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah  and  the  Macabees,  were  but  typical 
of  the  consummating  fulfillment  of  these  prophecies  under  Messiah. 
5.  As  Messianic  prophecy  extended  over  many  years  in  which 
many  political  changes  took  place  in  harmony  with  these,  it  dis- 
played its  riches  by  a  variety  more  effective  than  if  it  had  been 
manifested  all  at  once.  As  the  moral  condition  of  the  Jews 
required  in  each  instance,  so  Messiah  was  exhibited  in  a  corres- 
ponding phase,  thus  becoming  more  and  more  the  soul  of  the 
nation's  life  ;  so  that  He  is  represented  as  the  antitypical  Israel 
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(Isaiah,  49.  3).  ttnto  David  —  Hengstbnberg  observes  that  Isaiah 
dwells  more  on  W\^ prophetical  and  priestly  office,  which  had  already 
been  partly  set  for|h  (Deuteronomy,  18.  18  ;  Psalm  i  la  4).  Other 
prophets  dwell  more  on  His  kingly  office.  Therefore,  here  He  is 
associated  with  "  David"  the  king;  but  in  Isaiah,  11.  i,  with  the 
then  poor  and  unknown  "Jesse."  rlghteOM  Branch  —  "the 
Branch  of  righteousness"  (ch.  33.  15).  "The  Branch"  simply 
(Zechariah,  3.  8  ;  6.  12).  "  The  Branch  of  the  Lord  "  (Isaiah,  4.  2). 
prosper  —  the  very  term  applied  to  Messiah's  undertaking  (Isaiah, 
52, 13,  Margin^  53.  10).  Righteousness  01  justice  is  the  characteristic 
of  Messiah  elsewhere  too,  in  connection  with  our  salvation  oxjusti' 
fication  (Isaiah,  53.  11  ;  Daniel,  9.  24  ;  Zechariah,  9.  9).  So  in  the 
New  Testament  He  is  not  merely  *'  righteous  "  Himself,  but  "  right- 
eousness to  us  "  (i  Corinthians,  i.  30),  so  that  we  become  "  the  right- 
eousness of  God  in  Him  "  (Romans,  10. 3, 4  ;  2  Corinthians,  5. 19-21 ; 

Phiiippians,  3. 9).  exeoute  Judgment  and  justice  on  earth  —  (Psalm 

72.  2  ;  Isaiah,  9.  7  ;  32.  I,  18).  Not  merely  a  spiritual  reign  in  the 
sense  in  which  He  is  "  our  righteousness,"  but  a  righteous  reign 
"  in  the  earth  "  (ch.  3.  17, 18).  In  some  passages  He  is  said  to  come 
to  judge,  in  others  to  reign.  In  Matthew,  25.  34,  He  is  called  "  the 
King.  Psalm  9.  7,  unites  them.  Cf.  Daniel,  7.  22,  26,  27.  6. 
Judah  .  .  .  Israel  .  .  .  dwell  safely— Cf.  ch.  33. 16,  where  "Jerusa- 
lem "  is  substituted  for  "  Israel "  nere.  Only  Judah,  and  that  only 
in  part,  has  as  yet  returned.  So  far  are  the  Jews  from  having  en- 
joyed, as  yet,  the  temporal  blessings  here  foretold  as  the  result  of 
Messiah's  reign,  that  their  lot  has  been,  for  eighteen  centuries, 
worse  than  ever  before.  The  accomplishment  must,  therefore,  be 
still  future,  when  both  Judah  and  Israel  in  their  own  land  shall 
dwell  safely  under  a  Christocracy,  far  mofe  privileged  than  even 
the  old  theocracy  (ch.  32.  37  ;  Deuteronomy,  31.  28  ;  Isaiah,  54.  60 ; 
65.  17-25  ;  Zechariah,  14.  Ii).  shall  be  Called  the  Lord  —  i,  e.,  shall 
he  (Isaiah,  9.  6)  "  Jehovah,"  God's  incommunicable  name.  Though 
when  applied  to  created  things,  it  expresses  only  some  peculiar 
connection  they  have  with  Jehovah  (Genesis,  22.  14 ;  Exodus,  17. 
15);  yet  when  applied  to  Messiah,  it  must  express  His  Godhead 
manifested  in  justifying  power  toward  us  (i  Timothy,  3.  16). 
"Our"  marks  His  manhood,  which  is  also  implied  in  His  being  a 
Branch  raised  unto  David,  whence  His  human  title,  "  Son  of  David  " 
(Cf.  Matthew,  22.  42-45).  "Righteousness"  marks  His  Godhead, 
for  God  alone  can  justify  the  ungodly  (Cf.  Romans,  4.  5  ;  Isaiah, 
45.  17,  24,  25).  7,  8.  Repeated  from  ch.  16.  14,  15.  The  prophet 
said  the  same  things  often,  in  order  that  his  sayings  might  make 
the  more  impression.  The  same  promise  as  in  v.  3,  4.  The  wide 
dispersion  of  the  Jews  at  the  Babylonish  captivity  prefigures  their 
present  wider  dispersion  (Isaiah,  11.  11 ;  Joel,  3.  6).  Their  second 
deliverance  is  to  exceed  far  the  former  one  from  Egypt.  But  the 
deliverance  from  Babylon  was  inferior  to  that  from  Egypt  in  respect 
to  the  miracles  performed,  and  the  numbers  delivered.  The  final 
deliverance  under  Messiah  must,  therefore,  be  meant,  of  which 
that  from  Babylon  was  the  earnest.  9.  because  of  the  prophets — 
so  the  Masorites  and  Targum.  But  Vul^ate^  LXX.,  &c.,  make 
this  the  inscription  of  the  prophecy,  Concerning  the  Prophets  : 
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as  in  ch.  46.  2  ;  48.  i ;  49.  i.  Jeremiah  expresses  his  horror  at  the 
so-called  "  prophets "  not  warning  the  people,  though  iniquity  so 
fearfully  abounded,  soon  to  be  followed  by  awful  judgments. 
bones  shake  — (Habakkuk,  3.  16).  drunken  —  God's  judgments 
are  represented  as  stupifying  like  wine.  The  effects  of  the  Holr 
Spirit  also  are  compared  to  those  of  wine  (Acts,  2.  17).  In  both 
cases  ecstasy  was  produced.  This  accounts  for  the  denial  of  wine 
to  those  likely  to  be  inspired,  Nazarites,  &c.  (Luke,  i.  15).  It  was 
necessary  to  put  it  out  of  men's  power  to  ascribe  inspired  ecstasy 

to  the  effects  of  wine,    because  of . . .  words  of . . .  holiness  — 

because  of  Jehovah's  holy  words,  wherewith  He  threatened  severe 
penalties,  soon  to  be  inflicted,  against  the  breakers  of  His  law.  10 
adulterers  —  spiritual,  i.  ^.,  forsakers  of  God,  Israel's  true  Husband 

i Isaiah,  54.  5),  for  idols, at  the  instigation  of  the  false  "prophets'* 
V,  9,  15).  ZxV^rfl/ "  adultery  "  and  fornication,  the  usual  concomi- 
tants of  idolatry,  are  also  meant,  swearing  —  Maurer,  &c.  ,  trans- 
late, "  Because  of  the  curse  (of  God  on  it),  the  land  moumeth  " 
(Deuteronomy,  27.  15-26 ;  28.  15-68  ;  Isaiah,  24.  6).  More  than 
usual  notoriety  had  been  given  to  the  curses  of  the  law,  by  the 
finding  and  reading  of  it  in  Josiah's  time  (2  Kings,  22.  ii,  6cc.), 
But  Hosea,  4.  2,  3,  favours  English  Version  (Cf.  ch.  12.  4).  A 
drought  was  sent  by  God  on  the  pastures  ("pleasant  places/*^ 
oasesf  in  the  desert  on  account  of  the  "  profaneness  '*  of  the 
priests,  prophets,  and  people  {v,  11).  course  .  .  .  evil  — 
They  (both  prophets  and  people)  rush  into  wickedness  {v.  21 ; 
Isaiah,  59.  7).  force  .  .  .  not  right  —  Their  powers  are  used  not  on 
the  side  of  rectitude,  but  on  that  of  fialsehood.  ii.  profene  —  (Eze- 
kiel,  23.  39;  Zephaniah,  3.  4).  in  my  hOHSe  — (ch.  7.  30.)  Thev 
built  altars  to  idols  in  the  very  temple  (2  Kings,  23.  12 ;  Ezekiel, 
8.  3-16).     Cf.  as  to  covetousness  under  the  roof  of  the  sanctuary, 

Matthew,  21. 13 ;  John,  2. 16.    12.  slippery  ways  In  . . .  darkness 

— their  "way"  is  their  false  doctrine  which  proves  fatal  to  them 
(ch.  13.  16 ;  Psalm  35.  6 ;  Proverbs,  4.  19).  I  will  bring  evil  .  .  . 
visitation  —  still  more  calamities  than  those  already  inflicted.  See 
Note,  ch.  II.  23;  "  visitation,"  w«.,  in  wrath.  13.  fblly  —  lit,insi' 
pidity,  unsavouriness  (Job,  6.  6),  not  having  the  salt  of  godliness 
(Colossians,  4.  6).  In  Baal  —  in  the  name  of  Baal ;  in  connection 
with  his  worship  (see  ch.  2.  8).  caused  ...  TO  err  —  (Isaiah,  o.  16.) 
14.  "Jerusalem  "  and  Judah  were  even  worse  than  **  Samaria  and 
the  ten  tribes  ;  the  greater  were  the  privileges  of  the  former,  the 
greater  was  their  guilt.  They  had  the  temple  in  their  midst,  which 
the  ten  tribes  had  not ;  yet  in  the  temple  itself  they  practiced  idol- 
atry,   strengthen  . . .  hands  of  evil-doers  — (Ezekiel,  13.  22.)    as 

Souom  —  Deuteronomy,  32.  32;  Isaiah,  I.  lo.)  15.  gall — poison 
{Note,  ch.  8. 14  ;  9.  15).  16.  make  you  vain  —  they  seduce  you  to 
vanity,  i.  e.,  idolatry,  which  will  prove  a  vain  trust  to  you  (ch.  2.  5  ; 
2  Kings,  17. 15  ;  Jonah,  2.  8)  [Gesenius].  Rather,  "  they  delude  you 
with  vain  promises  of  security  "  {v.  17 ;  Cf.  Psalm  62. 10).  [Maurer.] 
of .  .  .  own  heart  —  of  their  own  invention  (v.  2I;  ch.  14.  14).  17, 
say  still  —  Hebrew,  say  in  saying,  i,  e.,  say  incessantly,  peace  —  (ch. 
6.  14;  Ezekiel,  13.  10;  Zechariah,  10.  2).  Imagination — Hebrew^ 
pbstinaey.    HO  evli — (Micah,  3. 11.)    18.  A  reason  is  given  why  the 
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false  prophets  should  not  be  heeded :  TAey  have  not  stood  in  the 
counsels  of  Jehovah  (an  image  from  ministers  present  in  a  standing 
posture  at  councils  of  Eastern  kings)  (Cf.  v.  22  ;  Job,  15.  8).  The 
spiritual  man  alone  has  the  privilege  (Genesis,  18.  17  ;  Psalm  25. 
14 ;  Amos,  3.  7 ;  John,  15.  15  ;  i  Corinthians,  2.  16).  So  far  from 
all  prosperit)'  awaiting  the  people  as  the  false  prophets  say  {v.  17), 
wrath  is  in  store  for  them.  grievoUS  —  lit.^  eddying,  whirling  itself 
about,  a  tornado.  In  ch.  30.  23,  "  continuing  "  is  substituted  for 
"grievous."  fall  grlevously  —  iV  shall  be  hurltd  on.  20.  In  .  .  . 
Ifrter  days  —  i.  e.,  **  the  year  of  their  visitation  "  {v.  12).  Primarily 
the  meaning  is,  the  Jews  will  not  "  consider"  now  God's  warnings 
(Deuteronomy,  32.  29);  but  when  the  prophecies  shall  be  fulfilled 
in  their  Babylonish  exile,  they  will  consider  and  see,  by  bitter  ex- 
perience, their  sinful  folly.  .  The  ultimate  scope  of  the  prophecy  is, 
the  Jews,  in  their  final  dispersion,  shall  at  last  "consider"  their 
sin,  and  turn  to  Messiah  "  perfectly  "  (Hosea,  3.  5  ;  Zechariah,  12. 
5,  10-14;  Luke,  13.  35.)  21.  sent .  .  .  spoken  —  "sent"  refers  to 
the  primary  call;  **  spoken  "  to  the  subsequent  charges  given  to  be 
executed.  A  call  is  required,  not  only  external,  on  the  part  of 
men,  but  also  internal  from  God,  that  one  should  undertake  a  pas- 
tor's office.  rCALvi.N'l.  22.  stood  In  . . .  counsel— (v.  18.)  they 
should  have  turned  them  from  their  evil  way— they  would  have 

given  such  counsels  to  the  people  as  would  have  turned  them 
from  their  sins  (ch.  25.  5;  Isaiah,  55.  ix),  and  so  would  have 
averted  punishment.  Their  not  teaching  the  law  in  which  God's 
counsel  is  set  forth  proves  they  are  not  his  prophets,  though 
they  boast  of  being  so  (Matthew,  7.  15-20.)  23.  Let  not  the 
false  prophets  fancy  that  their  devices  {v,  25)  are  unknown  to  me. 
Are  ye  so  ignorant  as  to  suppose  that  I  can  only  see  things  near 
me,  viz.,  things  in  heaven,  and  not  earthly  things  as  being  too 
remote?  24.  (Psalm  139.  7,  &c. ;  Amos,  9.  2,  3.)  fill  heaven  and 
earth — with  my  omniscience,  providence,  power  and  essential 
being  (i  Kings,  8.27).  dreamed — I  have  received  a  prophetic 
communication  by  dream  (Numbers,  12. 6 ;  Deuteronomy,  13.  i,  &c. ; 
Joel,  2.  28).  26.  prophets  —  a  different  Hebrew  form  from  the  usual 
one,  "  prophesiers."  "How  long,"  cries  Jeremiah,  impatient  of 
their  impious  audacity,  "  shall  ^0.%^ prophecy-mongers  go  on  proph- 
esjnnglies?"  The  answer  is  given,  v.  29-34.  27.  They  *'  think" 
to  make  my  people  utterly  to  forget  me.  But  I  will  oppose  to 
those  dreamers  my  true  prophets,  fathers  . . .  for  Baal  —  (Judges. 
3-  7  ;  8.  33,  34).  28.  God  answers  the  objection  which  might  be 
started,  "What,  then,  must  we  do,  when  lies  are  spoken  as  truths, 
and  prophets  oppose  prophets  ?  "  Do  the  same  as  when  wheat  is 
mixed  with  chafF:  do  not  reject  the  wheat  because  of  the  chaff 
mixed  with  it,  but  discriminate  between  the  false  and  the  true  reve- 
lation. The  test  is  adherence  to,  or  forgetfulness  of,  me  and  my 
law  (zr.  27).  that  hath  a  dream  —  that  pretends  to  have  a  divine 
communication  by  dream,  let  him  tell  it  "  faithfully,"  that  it  may 
be  compared  with  "  my  word  "  (2  Corinthians,  4.  2).  The  repi:lt 
will  be  the  former  (both  the  prophets  and  their  fictions)  will  soon 
be  seen  to  be  chaff;  the  latter  (the  true  prophets  and  the  word  of 

God  in  their  mouth)  wheat  {^saXm  i.  4  ;  Hosea,  13.  3).    29.  As  the 
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"fire"  consumes  the  "chaff/'  so  "my  word"  will  consume  the 
false  prophets  (Matthew,  3.  12;  Hebrews,  4.  12).  "M7  word** 
which  is  "  wheat,"  i.  e.^  food  to  the  true  prophet  and  his  hearers,  is 
a  consuming  "  fire,"  and  a  crushing  "hammer"  (Matthew,  21.  44) 
to  £Use  prophets  and  their  followers  (2  Corinthians,  2.  16).  The 
word  of  the  false  prophets  may  be  known  by  its  promising  men 
feace  in  sin.  "  My  word,"  on  the  contrary,  burns  and  breaks  the 
nard  hearted  (ch.  20.  9).  The  "  hammer  symbolises  destructive 
power  (ch.  50.  23;  Nadium,  2.  1,  Margin).  30.  steal  IRY  WOrds  — 
a  twofold  plagiarism  ;  one  steals  from  the  other,  and  all  steal 
words  from  Jehovah's  true  prophets,  but  misapply  them  (see  ch.  28. 
a  ;  John,  10.  i  ;  Revelation,  22.  19).  31.  use — rather,  "take"  their 
tongue :  a  second  class  (Cf.  v.  30)  require,  in  order  to  bring  forth 
a  revelation,  nothing  more  than  their  tongues  wherewith  they  say. 
He  (Jehovah)  saith  :  they  bungle  in  the  very  formula  instead  of  the 
ViSVL?!*' Jehovah  saith,"  being  only  able  to  say  "  (He)  saith."  32. 
Third  class  :  inventors  of  lies.  The  climax,  and  worst  of  the  three. 
lightness  —  wanton  inventions  (Zephaniah,  3.  4).  not  profit  —  »'.  e,, 
greatly  injure.  33.  What  is  the  burden  —play  on  the  double 
sense  of  the  Hebrew:  an  orttcle  and  a  burden.  They  scoffingly  ask. 
Has  he  got  any  new  burden  {burdensome  oracle:  for  all  his  prophe- 
cies are  disasters)  to  announce  (Malachi,  1. 1)?  Jeremiah  indig- 
nantly repeats  their  own  question.  Do  you  ask,  What  burden  ? 
This,  then,  it  is,  "  I  will  forsake  you."    My  word  is  burdensome  in 

?our  eyes,  and  you  long  to  be  rid  of  it.  You  shall  get  your  wish. 
*here  will  be  no  more  prophecy:  I  will  forsake  you^  and  that  will 
be  a  far  worse  "burden"  to  you.  34.  The  burden — Whoever 
shall  in  mockery  call  the  Lord's  word  "  a  burden,"  shall  be  visited 
(Margin)  in  wrath.  35.  The  result  of  my  judgments  shall  be,  ye 
shall  address  the  prophet  more  reverentially  hereafter,  no  longer 
calling  his  message  a  burden^  but  a  divine  response  or  word:  "  What 

hath  the  Lord  answered?  "    36.  every  man's  word . . .  hIs  burden 

—  as  they  mockingly  ra//  all  prophecies  burdens,  zs  if  calamities 
were  the  sole  subject  of  prophecy,  so  it  shall  prove  to  them.  God 
will  take  them  at  their  own  word,  living  God  —  not  lifeless  as  their 
dumb  idols,  ever  living  so  as  to  be  able  to  punish.  39.  I  will  .  .  . 
forget  you  — just  retribution  for  their /^;j^/A*«^ Him  (Hosea,  4.  6). 
But  God  cannot  possibly/J?^^/  His  children  (Isaiah,  49.  15).  Rather 
for  "forget"  translate^  "  1  will  altogether  lift  you  up  (like  a  "bur- 
den," alluding  to  their  mocking  term  for  God's  messages),  and 
cast  you  off."  God  makes  their  wicked  language  fall  on  their  own 
head.  [Calvin.]  Cf.  v.  36,  "  every  man's  word  shall  be  his  bur- 
den." 40.  not  be  forgotten  —  If  we  translate  V.  39  as  English  Ver- 
sum,  the  antithesis  is,  though  /  forget  you,  your  shame  shall  not  be 
forgotten, 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

I -10.  The  Restoration  of  the  Captives  in  Babylon,  and  the 
Destruction  of  the  Refractory  Party,  in  Judea  and  in  Egypt, 
represented  under  the  type  of  a  Basket  of  Good,  and  one  of 
Bad,  Figs.    i.  Lord  showed  me  — Amos,  7.  i,  4,  7 ;  8.  i,  contains 
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the  same  formula,  with  the  addition  of  "thus"  prefixed,  carried 
. . .  captive  Jeconiall  — (ch.  22.  24  ;  2  Kings,  24.  12,  &c. ;  2  Chron- 
ides,  36.  ID.)  carpenters,  &.C.  —  One  thousand  artisans  were  car- 
ried to  Babylon,  both  to  work  for  the  king  there  and  to  deprive 
Jerusalem  of  their  services  in  the  event  of  a  future  siege  (2  Kings, 
24.  16).  2.  figs  ,  .  .  first  ripe  —  the  boccora,  or  early  fig  {Note^ 
Isaiah,  28. 4).  Baskets  of  figs  used  to  be  offered  as  first-fruits  in  the 
temple.  The  good  fies  represent  Jeconiah  and  the  exiles  in  Baby- 
lon ;  tJ^  bad,  Zedeki^  and  the  obstinate  Jews  in  Judea.  They  are 
called  good  and  bad^  respectively,  not  in  an  absolute,  but  a  compar- 
ative sense,  and  in  reference  to  the  punishment  of  the  latter.  This 
prophecy  was  designed  to  encourage  the  despairing  exiles,  and  to 
reprove  the  people  at  home  who  prided  themselves  as  superior  to 
those  in  Babylon,  and  abused  the  forbearance  of  God  (Cf.  ch.  52. 
31-34).  5.  aclinowiedge  —  regard  with  favour,  like  as  thou  lookest 
on  the  good  figs  lavourablv.  for  their  good  —  Their  removal  to 
Babylon  saved  them  from  the  calamities  which  befel  the  rest  of  the 
nation,  and  led  them  to  repentance  there ;  so  God  bettered  their 
condition  (2  Kings,  25.  27-30).  Daniel  and  Ezekiel  were  among 
these  captives.  6.  (Ch.  12.  15.)  not  p«li  .  .  .  down  ...  not  plucfc 
, . .  up — only  partially  fulfilled  in  the  restoration  from  Babylon; 
antitypically  and  fully  to  be  fulfilled  hereafter  (ch.  32.  41 ;  33.  7). 
7.  (Ch.  30.  22  ;  31.  33  ;  32.  38.)  Their  conversion  from  idolatry  to 
the  one  true  God,  through  the  chastening  efifect.  of  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  is  here  expressed  in  language  which,  in  its  fullness, 
applies  to  the  more  complete  conversion  hereafter  of  the  Jews, 
"with  their  whole  heart"  (ch.  29. 13),  through  the  painful  discipline 
of  their  present  dispersion.  The  source  of  their  conversion  is 
here  stated  to  be  God's  prevenient  grace,  for  they  Shall  return  — 
Repentance,  though  not  the  cause  of  pardon,  is  its  invariable 
accompaniment :  it  is  the  effect  of  God^s  giving  a  heart  to  know 
Him.  8.  in  .  .  .  Egypt  —  Many  Jews  had  fled  for  refuge  to  Egypt, 
which  was  leagued  with  Judea  against  Babylon.  9.  removed,  &0. 
— (ch.  15.  4.)  Calvin  translates,  "  I  will  give  them  up  to  agitation, 
in  all,  &c.  This  verse  quotes  the  curse  (Deuteronomy,  28.  25,  37). 
CI  ch.  29.  x8,  22 ;  Psalm  44. 13, 14.) 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
1-38.  Prophecy  of  the  Seventy  Years*    Captivity  ;  and 

AFTER    that    THE   DESTRUCriON    OF    BaBYLON    AND    OF  ALL  THE 

Nations  that  oppressed  the  Jews.  i.  fourth  year  of  Jehoia- 
kirn  —  called  the  third  year  in  Daniel,  i.  i,  "But,  probably, 
Jehoiakira  was  set  on  the  throne  by  Pharaoh-necho  on  his  return 
from  Carchemish  about  fuly,  whereas  Nebuchadnezzar  mounted 
the  throne  January  21,  B.'  C.  604 ;  so  that  Nebuchadnezzar's  first 
year  was  partly  the  itUrd,  partly  the  fourth,  of  Jehoiakim.  Here 
first  Jeremiah  gives  specific  dates.  Nebuchadnezzar  had  previously 
entered  Judea  in  the  reign  of  his  father  Nabopolassar.  3.  From 
the  thirteenth  year  of  Josiah,  in  which  Jeremiah  began  to  prophesy 
(ch.  1. 1),  to  the  end  of  Josiah's  reign,  was  nineteen  years  {2  Kings. 
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32.  i) ;  the  three  months  (2  Kings,  23.  31)  of  Jehoahax'  reign,  with 
Ihe  not  quite  complete  four  years  of  Jehoiakim  (v.  i),  added  to  the 
nineteen  years,  make  up  twenty-three  vears  in  all.  4.  rising 
early — (en.  7.  13,  Note),  "  The  prophets  '  refer  to  Urijah,  Zephau 
niah,  Habakkuk,  &c.  It  aggravates  their  sin,  that  God  sent  not 
merely  one  but  many  messengers,  and  those  messengers  prophets  ; 
juid,  that  during  all  those  years  specified,  Jeremiah  and  his  fellow- 
prophets  spared  no  effort,  late  and  early,  5.  Tum  .  .  .  dwell  —  In 
Hebrew  there  is  expressed  by  sameness  of  sounds  the  correspond- 
-ence  between  their  turning  to  God  and  God's  turning  to  them,  to 
permit  them  to  dwell  in  their  land.  Shubu  . . .  skebu,  "  Return  ** 
...  so  shall  ye  "  remain^  every  one  from  .  . .  evil  — each  must 
separately  repent  and  tum  from  his  oiun  sin.  None  is  excepted, 
lest  they  should  think  their  guilt  extenuated,  because  the  evil  is 
.general.  6.  He  instances  one  sin,  as  representative  of  all  their 
sins,  idolatry  ;  as  nothing  is  dearer  to  God  than  a  pure  worship  of 
Himself.  7.  Though  ye  provoke  me  to  anger  (Deuteronomy,  32. 
21),  yet  it  is  not  me  hvni  yourselves  whom  ye  thereby  hurt  (Proverbs, 
8.  36  ;  20.  2).  9.  the  north  —  (Note,  ch.  1. 14, 15).  The  Medes  and 
other  northern  peoples,  confederate  with  Babylon,  are  included 
with  the  Chaldeans,  my  servant  —  my  ag^t  for  punishing  (ch.  27. 
"6  ;  43.  10 ;  Cf.  ch.  40.  2).  Cf.  Isaiah,  44.  28,  Cyrus,  "  my  shepherd.*' 
<jrod  makes  even  unbelievers  unconsciously  to  fulfill  His  designs. 
A  reproof  to  the  Jews  who  boasted  that  they  were  the  servants  of 
God ;  yet  a  heatheii  king  is  to  be  more  the  servant  of  God  than  they 
and  that  as  the  agent  of  their  punishment.  10.  (Ch  7.  34 ;  Revela- 
tion, 18. 23).  The  land  shall  be  so  desolated  that  even  in  the  houses 
left  standing  there  shall  be  no- inhabitant ;  a  terrible  stillness  shall 
prevail ;  no  sound  of  the  hand-mill  {two  circular  stones,  one  above 
the  other,  for  grinding  com,  worked  by  two  females).  Exodus,  11. 
5  ;  Matthew,  24.  41  ;  in  daily  use  in  every  house  and,  therefore, 
forbidden  to  be  taken  in  pledge  (Deuteronomy,  24.  6) ;  no  night- 
Jight,  so  universal  in  the  East  that  the  poorest  house,  has  it  burn- 
ing all  night,    candle — lamp  (Job,  21.17;  18.6.).    11.  seventy 

"years  —  (ch.  27.  7).  The  exact  number  of  years  of  Sabbaths  in  490 
years,  the  period  from  Saul  to  the  Babylonian  captivity ;  righteous 
retribution  for  their  violation  of  the  Sabbath  (Leviticus,  26.  34, 35  ; 
^  Chronicles,  36.  21).  The  seventy  years  probably  begin  from  the 
fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  when  Jerusalem  was  first  captured,  and 
many  captives,  as  well  as  the  treasure  of  the  temple,  were  carried 
away  ;  they  end  with  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  who,  on  taking  Baby- 
lon, issued  an  edict  for  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  (Ezra,  i.  i). 
Daniel's  seventy  prophetic  weeks  are  based  on  the  seventy  years  of 

the  captivity  (CU  Daniel,  9. 2, 24).  13.  all . . .  written  in  tnis  book, 
which  Jeremiah  prophesied  against  all .  .  .  nations ->  It  follows 

from  this,  that  the  prophecies  against  foreign  nations  (ch.  46-51), 
must  have  been  already  written.  Hence  LXX.  insert  here  those 
prophecies.  But  if  they  had  followed  immediately  (v.  13),  there 
would  have  been  no  propriety  in  the  observation  in  the  verse.  The 
very  wording  of  the  reference  shows  that  they  existed  in  some 
■other  part  of  the  book,  and  not  in  the  immediate  context.  It  was 
in  this  very  year,  the  fourth  of  Jehoiakim  (ch.  36.  i,  i),  tiiat  Jere- 
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miah  was  directed  to  write  in  a  regular  book  for  the  first  time  aK 
that  he  bad  prophesied  against  Judah  2SiA  foreign  ''nations"  from 
(he  beginning  of  his  ministry.  Probably,  at  a  subsequent  time, 
^Hien  he  completed  the  whole  work,  including  ch.  46-51,  Jeremiah 
himself  inserted  the  clause,  "all  that  is  written  in  this  book,  which 
Jeremiah  hath  prophesied  against  all  the  nations."  The  prophecies 
in  question  may  have  been  repeated,  as  others  in  Jeremiah,  more 
than  once  ;  so  in  the  original  smaller  collection  they  may  have  stood 
in  an  earlier  position;  and,  in  the  fuller  subsequent  collection,  in 
their  later  and  present  position.  14.  serve  themselves  —  (ch.  27.  7  ; 
jcx  8;  34.  10).  Avail  themselves  of  their  services  as  slaves. 
IbMI  also — the  Chaldees,  who  heretofore  have  made  other  nations 
their  slaves,  shall  themselves  also  in  their  turn  be  slaves  to  them. 
MA17RER  translates^  **  shall  impose  servitude  on  themy  even  themy 
rvconpense  them  —  z^iV.,  the  Chaldees  and  other  nations  against 
whom  Jeremiah  had  prophesied  (v.  13),  as  having  oppressed  the 
Jews,  their  deeds  —  rather,  deed^  viz.^  their  bad  treatment  of  the  Jews 
(ch.  50.  29;  51.6,  24;  Cf.  2  Chronicles,  36.  17).  15.  wilie-CUp  — 
Cf.  ch.  13.  12,  13,  as  to  this  image,  to  express  stupefying  judgments; 
also  ch.  49.  12 ;  51.  7.  Jeremiah  often  embodies  the  imagery  of 
Isaiah  in  his  prophecies  (Lamentations,  4.  21;  Isaiah,  51.  L7-22 ; 
•Revelation,  16.  19 ;  18.  6).  The  wine-cup  was  not  literally  given 
by  Jeremiah  to  the  representatives  of  the  different  nations ;  but 
only  in  S3rmboIical  vision.  16.  be  moved  —  reel  (N ahum,  3.  21). 
18.  Jerssalem  —  Put  first;  for  "judgment  begins  at  the  house  of 
God  ;"  they  being  most  guilty  whose  religious  privileges  are  great- 
est (i  Peter,  4.  17).  kings — Jehoiakim,  Jeconiah,  and  Zedekiah. 
as  it  is  this  day  —  the  accomplishment  of  the  curse  had  already 
begun  under  Jehoiakim.  This  clause,  however,  may  have  been  in- 
serted by  Jeremiah  at  his  final  revision  of  his  prophecies  in  Egypt. 
igu  Pharaoh  —  Put  next  after  Jerusalem,  because  the  Jews  had  re- 
lied  most  on  him,  and  E^pt  and  Judea  stood  on  a  common  foot- 
ing (ch.  46.  a,  25).  20.  miMOled  people  —  mercenary  foreign  troops 
serving  under  Pharaoh-hophra  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah.  The  em- 
ployment of  these  foreigners  provoked  the  native  Egyptians  to 
overthrow  him.  Psammetichus,  father  of  Pharaoh-necho,  also  had 
given  a  settlement  in  Egypt  to  Ionian  and  Carian  adventurers 
<Hejlodotus,  2.  152, 154).  Cf.  ch.  50.  37 ;  Notey  Isaiah,  19.  2,  3  ;  20^ 
I ;  Ezekiel,  30.  5.  The  term  is  first  found  in  Exodus,  12.  38.  Uz 
—  In  the  geographical  order  here,  between  Egypt  and  the  states 
along  the  Mediterranean;  therefore  not  the  "Uz"  of  Job,  i.  i 
(North  of  Arabia  Deserta),  but  the  northern  part  of  Arabia  Petrea, 
between  the  sea  and  Idumea  (Lamentations,  4.  21 ;  see  Genesis,  36. 
20,  28).  remnant  of  Ashdod  —  called  a  remnant^  because  Ashdod 
had  lost  most  of  its  inhabitants  in  the  twenty-nine  years'  siege  by 
Psammetichus.  Cf.  also  Isaiah,  20.  i,  Note.  Goth  is  not  men- 
tioned, because  it  was  ovehhrown  in  the  same  war.  21.  Edom  .  .  • 
Jloab ...  Amman — Joined  together,  as  being  related  to  Israel 
<sec  ch.  48.  49.)  22.  ail  the  kings  of  Tyrus  — the  petty  kings  of 
the  various  dependencies  of  Tyre,  isles — a  term  including  all 
maritime  regions  (Psalm  72.  10).     23.    Dedan  —  North  of  Arabia 

(Genesis,  25.  3,  4).    Tema  .  . .  Buz  —  neighbouring  tribes  North  of 
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Arabia  (Job,  32.  2).  all  .  . .  In  .  .  .  utmOSt  corners  —  rather,  "  hav. 
ing  the  hair  cut  in  angles,"  a  heathenisn  custom  (sec  N'ote^  ch.  9. 
26).  24.  mingled  people  —  not  in  the  same  sense  as  z'.  20;  th£ 
motley  ctowd^  so  called  in  contempt  (Cf.  ch.  49.  28,  31 ;  50.  37).  By 
a  different  pointing  it  may  be  translated  the  Arabs;  but  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  name  is  not  likely.  Blaney  thinks  there  were  two 
divisions  of  what  we  call  Arabia,  the  West  {Arada)  and  the  East. 
The  West  included  Arabia  Petrea  and  the  parts  on  the  sea  border- 
ing on  £gypt,  the  land  of  Gush.  The  East,  Arabia  Felix  and 
Deserta.  The  latter  are  "  the  mixed  race  "  inhabiting  the  desert. 
25.  Zimrl  —  Perhaps  the  Zadra  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  between 
Mecca  and  Medina.  Ztffiran,  also,  as  Dedan,  was  one  of  Abra- 
ham's sons  by  Keturah  (Genesis,  25.  2).  Elam  —  Properly,  West 
of  Persia  ;  but  used  for  Persia  in  general.  26.  Sheshach  —  Baby- 
lon ;  as  the  parallelism  in  ch.  51.  41  proves.  In  the  Cabalistic 
system  (called  Athbash;  the  first  Hebrew  letter  in  the  alphabet  be- 
ing expressed  by  the  last)  Sheshach  would  exactly  answer  to  Babel, 
Jeremiah  may  have  used  this  system  (as  perhaps  in  ch.  51.  41)  for 
concealment  at  the  time  of  this  prediction,  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Jehoiakim,  while  Nebuchadnezzar  was  before  Jerusalem.  In  ch. 
51.  41,  there  can  be  no  concealment,  as  Babylon  is  expressly 
mentioned.  Michaelis  more  simply  explains  the  term  "  brazen- 
gated"  (Cf.  Isaiah,  45.  2).  Others,  "the  house  of  a  prince." 
Rather,  it  comes  from  the  Babylonian  goddess,  Shach^  by  re- 
duplication of  the  first  letter;  from  her  Misael  was  named 
VL^hach  by  the  Bab3'lonians.  The  term  Shace  was  applied  to  a 
festival  at  Babylon,  alluded  to  in  ch.  51.  39,  57  ;  Isaiah,  21.  5.  It 
was  during  this  feast  that  Cyrus  took  Babylon  (Herodotus,  i). 
Thus  Jeremiah  mystically  denotes  the  time  of  its  capture  by  this 
term.  [Glassius.]  27.  rise  DO  more  — the  heathen  nations  in 
question  should  fall  to  rise  no  more.  The  Jews  should  fall  but  for 
a  time  and  then  rise  again.    Therefore,  the  epithet  is  given,  "  the 

God  of  Israeli    28.  If  they  refuse  to  take  the  oup  —  no  effort 

of  theirs  to  escape  destruction  will  avail.  29.  If  I  spared  not 
mine  elect  people  on  account  of  sin,  much  less  will  I  spare  you 
(Ezekiel,  9.  6 ;  Obadiah,  16 ;  Luke,  23.  31 ;  i  Peter,  4.  17).  be 
unpunlshea  —  "  be  treated  as  innocent."  30.  roar —  image  from  a 
#  destructive  lion  (Isaiah,  42.  13  ;  Joel,  3.  16).  upon  his  habitatioil 
—  rather,  "  His  pasturage  ;"  keeping  up  the  image  of  a  lion  roar- 
ing against  the  flock  in  the  pasture.  The  roar  was  first  to  go  forth 
over  Judea,  wherein  were  "the  sheep  of  His  pasture"  (Psalm  100. 
3),  and  thence  into  heathen  lands.  shOUt . .  .  tread  .  .  .  grapes — 
(ch.  48.  33;  Isaiah,  16.  9,  10.)  31.  controversy  —  cause  at  issue 
(Micah,  6.  2).  plead  with  all  flesh  — (Isaiah,  66.  16).  God  shows 
the  whole  world,  that  He  does  what  is  altogether  just  in  punishing. 
32.  from  the  coasts  —  rather.  "  from  the  uttermost  regions."  Like 
a  storm  which  arises  in  one  region  and  then  diffuses  itself  far  and 
wide,  so  God's  judgment  shall  pass  "from  nation  to  nation,"  till 
all  has  been  fulfilled ;  no  distance  shall  prevent  the  fulfillment 

33-  not  be  lamented— (ch.  16. 4,  6).    neither  gathered  — to  their 

fathers,  in  their  ancestral  tombs  (ch.  8.  2).    dung  —  (Psalm  83.  10). 
94.  shepherds  —  princes  (ch.  22.  22).    Here  he  returns  to  tJu  yewz 
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and  their  rulers,  using  the  same  image  as  in  v,  30,  "  pasture/'  Note. 
wallow  yourtelves— cover  yourselves  as  thickly  with  ashes,  in 
token  of  sorrow,  as  one  who  rolls  in  them  (ch.  6.  26 ;  Ezekiel,  37 
30).     [Maurer.]     principal  —  leaders.    L.XX.  transkitet  rams^  czu 

2'tng  out  the  image  (CfT  Isaiah,  14.  9,  Margin;  Zechariah,  10.  3). 
ya  of  your  slaughter . . .  of . . .  dispersions  —  rather.  "  your  days 

for  slaughter  (1.  ^.,  the  time  of  your  heing  slain),  and  your  disper- 
rions  (not  *  of  your  dispersions'),  are  accomplished"  (are  come). 
pleasant  vessel  —  ye  were  once  a  precious  vessel Jbui  ye  shall  fail, 
and  so  be  a  broken  vessel  (Cf.  ch.  22.  28,  N^ote).  '*  Your  past  excel- 
lency  shall  not  render  you  safe  now.  I  will  turn  to  your  ignominy 
whatever  glory  I  conferred  on  you."  [Calvin.]  35.  Lit.,  "Flight 
shall  fail  the  shepherds,  &c.,  escaping  (shall  fail)  the  principal,"  sc. 
(Amos,  2.  14).  TThe  leaders  will  be  the  first  objects  for  slaughter ; 
escape  by  flight  will  be  out  of  their  power.  37.  habitations  — 
rather,  carrying  out  the  image  (v.  30,  Note) pastures.  The  pasturages 
where,  peaceably  and  without  incursion  of  wild  beasts,  the  flocks 
have  fed,  shall  be  destroyed ;  i,  r.,  the  regions  where,  heretofore, 
there  was  peace  and  security  (alluding  to  the  name  Salem ^  or  Jeru- 
salem,  "possessing /^tfr^").  38.  his  COVert  —  the  temple,  where 
heretofore,  like  a  lion,  as  its  defender,  by  the  mere  terror  of  His 
voice  He  warded  off  the  fo^ ;  but  now  he  leaves  it  a  prey  to  the 
Gentiles.  [Calvin.]  fierceness  of . . .  oppressor  —  rather,  as  the 
Hebrew^  for  "oppressor"  is  an  adjective  feminine,  the  word  sword 
is  understood,  which,  in  ch.  46.  16 ;  50.  16,  is  expressed  (indeed, 
some  MSS.  and  LXX.  read  sword  instead  of  "  fierceness "  here; 
probably  interpolated  from  ch.  46. 16),  **  the  oppressing  sword."  The 
Hebrew  for  oppressing  means  also  a  dove;  there  may  be,  therefore,  a 
covert  allusion  to  the  Chaldean  standard  bearing  a  dove  on  it,  in 
honour  of  Semiramis,  the  first  queen,  said  in  popular  superstition 
to  have  been  nourished  by  doves  when  exposed  at  birth,  and  at 
death  to  have  been  transformed  into  a  dove.  Her  name  may  come 
from  a  root  referring  to  the  cooing  of  a  dove.  That  bird  was  held 
lacred  to  the  goddess  of  Venus.  Vulgate  so  translates,  "  the  anger 
of  the  dove"  his  .  .  .  anger  —  If  the  anger  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
cannot  be  evaded,  how  much  less  that  of  God  (Cf.  v,  37). 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

1-24.  Jeremiah  declared  worthy  of  Death,  but  by  the 
Interposition  of  Ahikam  Saved  ;  the  Similar  Cases  of  Micah 
and  Urijah  being  adduced  in  the  Prophet's  Favour.  The 
prophecies  which  gave  the  offense  were  those  given  in  detail  in  chs. 
7.  8.  9.  (Cf.  Vj  6  here  with  ch.  7.  12,  14) ;  and  summarily  referred 
to  here  [Maurer],  probably  pronounced  at  one  of  the  great  feasts 
(that  of  Tabernacles,  according  to  Usher  ;  for  the  inhabitants  of 
"all  the  cities  of  Judah"  are  represented  as  present,  f.  2).  See 
Note,  ch.  7.  I.  2.  in  the  court — the  largest  court  from  which  he 
could  be  heard  by  the  whole  people.  COme  to  worship —  worship 
is  vain  without  obedience  {i  Samuel,  15.  21,  22).  aii  the  WOrdS  — 
(Ezekiel,  3. 10).    diminish  not  a  word — (Deuteronomy,  4. 2 ;  12. 32 ; 
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Proverbs,  30.  6 ;  Acts,  20.  27  ;  2  Corinthians,  2.  17  ;  4.  2  ;  Revela- 
tion, 22. 19).  Not  suppressing  or  softening  aught  for  fear  of  giving 
offense  ;  nor  setting  forth  coldly  and  indirectly  what  can  only  by 
forcible  statement  do  good.  3.  If  80  be  —  expressed  according  to 
human  conceptions  ;  not  as  if  God  did  not  foreknow  all  contingent 
cies.but  to  mark  the  obstinacy  of  the  people  and  the  difficulty  of  heal- 
ing them  ;  and  to  show  His  own  goodness  in  making  the  offer  which 
left  them  without  excuse.  [Calvin.]  5.  prophets — the  inspired 
interpreters  of  the  law  (v.  4),  who  adapted  it  to  the  use  of  the 
people.  6.  like  Shiloh  —  (A^i!7/^•,  ch.  7.  12,  14;  i  Samuel,  4.  10-12  ; 
Psalm  78.  60).  curse  — (ch.  24.  9;  Isaiah,  65.  15).  8.  priests  — 
The  captain  (or  prefect)  of  the  temple  had  the  power  of  apprehend- 
ing offenders  in  the  temple  with  the  sanction  of  the  priests. 
prophdts  —  the  false  prophets.  The  charge  against  Jeremiah  was 
that  of  uttering  falsehood  in  Jehovah's  name,  an  act  punishable 
with  death  (Deuteronomy,  18.  20).  His  prophecy  against  the 
temple  and  city  (v.  11)  might  speciously  be  represented  as  contra- 
dicting God's  own  words  (Psalm  132.  14).  Cf.  the  similar  charge 
against  Stephen  (Acts,  6.  13,  14).  10.  brinces — members  of  the 
Council  of  State  or  Great  Council,  which  took  cognizance  of  such 
offenses,  heard  —  the  clamour  of  the  popular  tumult,  came  ttp  — 
from  the  king's  house  to  the  temple  which  stood  higher  than  the 
palace,  sat  —  as  judges  in  the  gate,  the  usual  place  of  to'ing  such 
cases,  new  gate  —  originally  built  by  Jotham  (2  Kings,  15.  35,  "  the 
higher  gate  ),  and  now  recently  restored.  12.  Lord  sent  me  — 
a  valid  lustification  against  any  laws  alleged  against  him.  against 
.  .  .  against  —  rather,  concerning.  Jeremiah  purposely  avoids  say- 
ing "against,"  which  would  needlessly  irritate.  They  had  used 
the  same  Hebrew  word  {^,  il),  which  ought  to  be  translated  concern^ 
ingt  though  they  mean^  it  in  the  unfavourable  sense.  Jeremiah 
takes  up  their  word  in  a  better  sense,  implying  that  there  is  still 
room  for  repentance  ;  that  his  prcphecies  aim  at  the  real  good  of 
the  city ;  for  or  concerning  this  house  ...  city.  [Grotius.]  13. 
(Ver.  3,  I9.)  14.  Jeremiah's  humility  is  herein.  sh6wn  and  submis- 
sion to  the  powers  that  be  (Romans,  13.  i).  15.  bring  .  .  .  upon  your- 
selves —  So  far  will  you  be  from  escaping  the  predicted  evils  by 
shedding  my  blood  that  you  will,  by  that  very  act,  only  incur 
heavier  penalties  (Matthew,  23.  35).  16.  princss  ...  all  the  people 
—  The  fickle  people,  as  they  were  previously  influenced  by  the 
priests  to  clamour  for  his  death  {v.  8),  so  now  under  the  princes' 
influence  require  that  he  shall 'not  be  put  to  death.  Cf.  as  to 
Jesus,  Jeremiah's  antitype,  the  Hosannas  of  the  multitude  a  few 
days  before  the  same  people,  persuaded  by  the  priests  as  in  this 
case,  cried,  Away  with  Him,  crucify  Him  (Matthew,  21  and  27. 
20-25).  The  priests,  through  envy  of  his  holy  zeal,  were  more 
his  enemies  than  the  princes  whose  office  was  more  secular  than 
religious.  A  prophet  could  not  legally  be  put  to  death  unless 
he  prophesied  in  the  name  of  other  gods  (therefore,  they  say, 
"in  the  name  of  the  Lord"),  or  after  that  his  prophecy  had 
failed  in  its  accomplishment.  '  Meanwhile,  if  he  foretold  calainity, 
he  might  be  imprisoned.  Cf.  Micaiah's  case  (i  Kings,  22.  1-28)! 
17.  Cf.  Gamaliel's  interposition.  (Acts.  5.  34,  &c.)    eloers — some 
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of  the  ** princes"  mentioned  (v.  i6),  those  whose  age,  as  well  as 
dignity,  would  give  weight  to  the  precedents  of  past  times  which 
they  adduce.  i8.  (Micah,  3.  12).  Morasthite  —  called  so  from  a 
village  of  the  trihe  of  Judah.  Hezeklah  — The  precedent  in  the  reign 
of  such  a  good  king  proved  that  Jeremiah  was  not  the  only  prophet, 
or  the  first,  who  threatened  the  city  and  the  temple  without  incur- 
ring death,  mountain  of  the  houae  —  Moriah,  on  which  stood  the 
temple  (peculiarly  called,  ^*^ the  house"),  shall  be  covered  with 
woods  instead  of  buildings.  Jeremiah,  in  quoting  previous  prophe- 
cies, never  does  so  without  alteration  ;  he  adapts  the  language  to 
his  own  style,  showing  thereby  his  authority  in  his  treatment  of 
Scripture,  as  being  himself  inspired.  19.  Hezekiah,  so  far  from 
killing  him,  was  led  to  "  fear  the  Lord,"  and  pray  for  remission  of 
the  sentence  against  Judah  (%  Chronicles,  32.  26).  Lord  repented 
— (Exodus,  32.  I4f  2  Samuel,  24. 16).  Thus —  If  we  kill  Jeremiah. 
90.  As  the  flight  and  capture  of  Urijah  must  have  occupied  some 
time,  "  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  "  {y,  i)  must  not 
mean  the  very  beginning,  but  the  second  or  third  year  of  his  eleven 
years'  reign.  And  .  .  .  ilso —  perhaps  connected  with  v.  24,  as  the 
comment  of  the  writer,  not  the  continuation  of  the  speech  of  the 
elders:  *'  And  although  also  a  man  that  prophesied  . . .  Urijah, &c. 
(proving  how  great  was  the  danger  in  which  Jeremiah  stood,  and 
how  wonderful  the  providence  of  God  in  preserving  him),  never^ 
theUss  the  hand  of  Ahikam,"  &c.  [Classius.]  The  context,  how- 
ever, implies  rather  that  the  words  are  the  continuation  of  the  pre- 
vious speech  of  the  elders.  They  adduce  another  instance  besides 
that  of  Micah,  though  of  a  different  kind,  tHs.,  that  of  Urijah :  he 
suffered  for  his  prophecies,  but  they  imply ^  though  they  do  not  ven- 
ture to  express  it,  that  thereby  sin  has  been  added  to  sin,  and  that 
it  has  done  no  good  to  Jehoiakim,  for  that  the  notorious  condition 
of  the  state  at  this  time  shows  that  a  heavier  vengeance  is  impend- 
ing if  they  persevere  in  such  acts  of  violence.  [Calvin.J  22. 
JeEoiakiM  sent .  . .  into  Egypt  —  He  had  been  put  on  the  throne 
by  Pharaoh  of  Egypt  (2  Kings,  23.  34).  This  explains  the  readi- 
ness with  which  he  got  the  Egyptians  to  give  up  Urijah  to  him, 
when  that  prophet  had  sought  an  asylum  in  Egypt.  Urijah  was 
£uthful  in  delivering  his  message,  but  faulty  in  leaving  his  work, 
so  God  permitted  him  to  lose  his  life,  while  Jeremiah  was  protected 
in  danger.  The  path  of  duty  is  often  the  path  of  safety.  23.  gravee 
of  tiie  common  people  —  lit,,  some  of  the  people  (Cf.  2  Kings,  23. 6). 
The  prophets  seem  to  have  had  a  separate  cemetery  (Matthew,  23. 
39).  Urijah's  corpse  was  denied  this  honour,  in  order  that  he  should 
not  be  regarded  as  a  true  prophet.  24.  Allikam —  son  of  Shaphan 
the  scribe,  or  royal  secretary.  He  was  one  of  those  whom  king 
Josiah,  when  struck  by  the  words  of  the  book  of  the  law,  sent  to 
inquire  of  the  Lord  (2  Kings,  22.  12, 14).  Hence  his  interference 
here  in  behalf  of  Jeremiah  is  what  we  should  expect  from  his  past 
association  with  that  good  king.  His  son,  Gedaliah,  followed  in 
his  father's  steps,  so  that  he  was  chosen  by  the  Babylonians  as  the 
one  to  whom  they  committed  Jeremiah  for  safety  after  taking  Jeru- 
salem, and  on  whose  loyalty  they  could  depend  in  setting  him  over 
the  remnant  of  the  people  in  Judea  (ch.  39.  14 ;  2  Kings,  25.  22). 
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people  to  put  bim  to  death*- Princes  often,  when  tfaev  want  to 
destroy  a  good  man,  prefer  it  to  be  done  by  a  popular  tumult 
rather  than  by  their  own  order,  so  as  to  reap  the  fruit  of  the  crime 
without  odium  to  themselves  (Matthew,  27.  20). 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

1-22.  The  Futility  of  Resisting  Nebuchadnezzar  Iij.us- 
trated  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  kings,  desiring  to  have 
THE  King  of  Judah  Confederate  with  them,  under  the  Type 
OF  Yokes.  Jeremiah  exhorteth  them  and  Zedkkiah  to  Yield. 
I.  Jehoiakim — The  prophecy  that  follows  was,  according  to  this 
reading,  given  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  fifteen  years  before 
it  was  published  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  to  whom  it  refers ;  it 
was  thus  long  deposited  in  the  prophet's  bosom,  in  order  that  by 
it  he  might  be  supported  under  trials  in  his  prophetic  career  in  the 
interim.  [Calvin.]  But  "  Zedekiah  "  may  be  the  true  reading.  So 
the  Syriac  and  Arabic  Versions.  Ver.  3,  12  ;  ch.  28.  i,  confirms  this. 
Also  one  of  Kennicott's  MSS.  The  English  Veision  reading  may 
have  originated  from  the  first  verse  of  ch.  26.  "  Son  of  Josiah  *• 
applies  to  Zedekiah  as  truly  as  to  "Jehoiakim"  or  "Eliakim.** 
'lYie  foufth  year  may,  in  a  general  sense  here,  as  in  ch.  28.  i,  be 
called  "  the  beginning  of  his  reign,"  as  it  lasted  eleven  years  (2 
Kings,  24.  18).  It  was  not  long  after  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign 
that  he  rebelled  against  Nebuchadnezzar  (ch.  51.  59 ;  52.  3:2 
Kings,  24.  20),  in  violation  of  an  oath  before  God  (2  Chronicles, 
36.  13).  2.  bonds  —  by  which  the  yoke  is  made  fast  to  the  neck 
(ch.  5.  5).  yokes  —  iif.t  the  carved  pieces  of  wood  attached  at  both 
ends  to  the  two  yokes  on  the  necks  of  a  pair  of  oxen,  so  as  to 
connect  them.  Here  i\iQ  yoke  itself.  The  plural  is  used  as  he  was 
to  wear  one  himself,  and  give  the  others  to  the  ambassadors  (r.  3  , 
ch.  28.  10, 12),  proves  that  the  symbolical  act  was,  in  this  instance 
^though  not  in  others,  ch.  25.  15),  actually  done  (Cf.  Isaiah,  20 ;  2. 
otc. ;  Ezekiel,  3.  11,  18).  3.  Appropriate  symbol,  as  these  ambas- 
sadors had  come  to  Jerusalem  to  consult  as  to  shaking  off  the 
yoke  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  According  to  Pherecydes  in  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  Stromateis^  567,  Idanthura,  king  of  the  Scythians, 
intimated  to  Darius,  who  had  crossed  the  Danube,  that  he  would 
lead  an  army  against  him,  by  sending  him,  instead  of  a  letter,  a 
mouse^  a  fro^^  a  bird^  an  arrow  and  a  plough.  The  task  assigned  to 
Jeremiah  required  great  faith,  as  it  was  sure  to  provoke  aUke  his 
own  countrymen,  and  the  foreign  ambassadors  and  their  kings,  by 
a  seeming  insult,  at  the  very  time  that  all  were  full  of  confident 
hopes  grounded  on  the  confederaC3\  5.  God  here,  as  elsewhere, 
connects  with  the  symbol  doctrine,  which  is,  as  it  were,  its  soul, 
without  which  it  would  be  not  only  cold  and  frivolous,  but  even 
dead.  [Calvin.]  God's  mention  of  His  supreme  power  is  in 
order  to  refute  the  pride  of  those  who  rely  on  their  own  power 

(Isaiah,  45. 12).    given  it  unto  whom  It  seemed  meet  unto  me— 

(Psalm  115.  15,  ID ;  Daniel,  4.  17,  25,  32.)    Not  for  his  merits,  but 
of  my  own  sole  good  pleasure.    [Esrius.]    6.  beasts  Of  the   field 
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—  Not  merely  the  horses  to  carry  his  Chaldean  soldiers,  and  oxen 
to  draw  his  provisions  [Grotius]  ;  not  merely  the  deserts,  moun- 
tains and  woods,  the  haunts  of  wild  beasts,  implying  his  unlimited 
extent  of  empire  [Esrius]  ;  but  the  beasts  themselves  by  a  myste- 
rious instinct  of  nature.  A  reproof  to  men  that  they  did  not  recog- 
nize God's  will,  which  the  very  beasts  acknowledged  (Cf.  Isaiah, 

1.  3).  As  the  beasts  are  to  submit  to  Christ,  the  Restorer  of  the 
dominion  over  nature,  lost  by  the  first  Adam  (Cf.  Genesis,  I.  28  ; 

2.  19,  20 ;  Psalm  8.  6-8),  so  they  were  appointed  to  submit  to 
Nebuchadnezzar,  the  representative  of  the  world-power  and 
prefigurer  of  antichrist ;  this  universal  power  was  suffered  to 
be  held  by  him  to  show  the  unfitness  of  any  to  wield  it  "until 
He  come  whose  right  it  is "  (Ezekiel,  21.  27).  7.  8011  .  .  .  SOn'S 
•on  —  (2  Chronicles,  36.  20.)  Nebuchadnezzar  had  /our  suc- 
cessors. Evil-merodach  his  son/  Neriglissar,  husband  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's daughter ;  his  son,  Labosodarchod ;  and  Naboned 
(with  whom  his  son,  Belshazzar,  was  joint  king),  son  of  Evil- 
merodach.  But  Neriglissar  and  Labosodarchod  were  not  in  the 
direct  maU  line;  so  that  the  prophecy  held  good  to  '*  his  son  and 
his  son's  son,"  and  the  intermediate  two  are  omitted,  time  of  hio 
lud  —  /.  ^.,  of  its  subjugation  or  its  being  *' visited''  in  wrath 

(v.  22 ;  ch.  25. 12  ;  29. 10 ;  50. 27 ;  Daniel,  5. 26).    serve  themseivoo 

•f  bim  —  make  him  their  servant  (ch.  25.  14  ;  Isaiah,  13.  22).  So 
**hi5  day"  for  the  destined  day  of  his  calamity  (Job,  18.  20).    8. 

■■til  I  have  oonsumed  them  by  nie  hand— until  by  these  consum- 
ing visitations  I  have  brought  them  under  his  power.  9.  ye  —  the 
Jews  especially  for  whom  the  address  to  the  rest  was  intended. 
•■chantora  —  augurs  [Calvin],  from  a  root,  the  eyes,  i.  e.,  lookers 
at  the  stars  and  other  means  of  taking  omens  of  futurity ;  or  an 
other  root,  a  fixed  time,  observers  of  times ;  forbidden  in  the  law 
(Leviiicus,  19.  26  ;  Deuteronomy,  18.  10,  11,  14).  10.  to  remove 
yOH  —  expressing  the  event  which  would  result.  The  very  thing 
ihey  profess  by  their  enchantments  to  avert,  they  are  by  them  bring- 
ing on  you.  Better  to  submit  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  remain  in 
2 our  land,  than  to  rebel,  and  be  removed  from  it.  11.  serve  .  . . 
ill  It  —  The  same  Hebrew  root  expresses  serve  and  till,  or  cultivate. 
Serve  ye  the  kine  of  Babylon,  and  the  land  will  serve  you.  [Cal- 
vin.] 12.  I  spake  also — translate,  "And  I  spake,"  &c.  Special 
application  of  the  subject  to  Zedekiah.  13.  Why  ...  die — by  run- 
ning on  your  own  ruin  in  resisting  Nebuchadnezzar  after  this  warn- 
ing (Ezekiel,  18.  31).  14.  lie— (ch.  14. 14).  15.  in  my  name  — the 
devil  often  makes  God*s  name  the  plea  for  lies  (Matthew,  4.  6  ;  7 
22,  23 ;  V.  15-20,  the  test  whereby  to  know  false  prophets).  16% 
The  **  vessels  "  had  been  carried  away  to  Babylon  in  the  reign  of 
Jeconiah  (2  Kings,  24.  13);  also  previously  in  that  of  Jehoiakim(2 
Chronicles,  36.  5-7).  18.  at  Jerusalem  — i.  ^.,in  other  houses  con- 
taining such  vessels,  besides  the  house  of  God  and  the  king's 
palace.  Nebuzar-adan,  captain  of  the  guard  under  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, carried  all  away  (2  King,  25.  13-17 ;  2  Chronicles,  36.  18). 
The  more  costly  vessels  had  been  previously  removed  in  the  reigns 
of  Jehoiakim  and  Jeconiah.  19.  (Ch.  52.  17,  20,  21).  22.  until  .  .  . 
1  visit  thev  —  in  wrath  hx.  Cjrrus  (ch.  32.  5).     In  seventy  years 
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from  the  first  carrying  away  of  captives  in  Jehoiachin*s  reign  (ch. 
29. 10 ;  2  Chronicles,  36.  21).  restore  them  —  by  the  hand  of  Cyrus 
(Ezra,  I.  7\    Bv  Artaxerxes  (Ezra,  7.  19). 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

1-17.  Prophecies  immediately  following  those  in  chap. 
XXVII.  Hananiah  breaks  the  Yokes  to  signify  that  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's Yoke  shall  be  broken.  Jeremiah  foretells 
THAT  Yokes  of  Iron  are  to  succeed  those  of  Wood,  and 
THAT  Hananiah  shall  die.  i.  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Zedeltiah  —  The  Jews  often  divided  any  period  into  two  halves, 
the  beginning  and  the  end.  As  Zedekiah  reigned  eleven  years,  the 
fourth  year  would  be  called  the  beginning  of  his  reign:  especially 
as  during  the  first  three  years  affairs  were  in  such  a  disturbed  state 
that  he  had  little  power  or  dignity,  being  a  tributary ;  but  in  the 
fourth  3'car  he  became  strong  in  power.  Hananiah  —  Another  of 
this  name  was  one  of  the-  three  godly  youths  who  braved  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's wrath,  in  the  fear  of  God  (Daniel,  i.  6,  7 ;  3.  12). 
Probably  a  near  relation,  for  Asariah  is  associated  with  him  ;  as 
Asur  with  the  Hananiah  here.  The  godlv  and  ungodly  are  often 
in  the  same  family  (Ezekiel,  18.  14-20).  Gibeon  —  one  of  the  cities 
of  the  priests,  to  which  order  he  must  have  belonged.  2.  broken 
the  yoke  —  /  have  determined  to  break  :  referring  to  Jeremiah's  pro- 
phecy (ch.  27.  12).  3.  two  full  years  —  lit,, years  of  days.  So  "a 
month  of  days,"  r.  e.,  all  its  days  complete  (Genesis,  29.  14, 
Margin;  41.  i).  It  was  marvellous  presumption  to  speak  so 
definitely,  without  having  any  divine  revelation.  4.  bring  again 
. .  .  Jeooniah  —  not  necessarily  impl3nng  that  Hananiah  wished 
Zedekiah  to  be  superseded  by  Jeconiah.  The  main  point  intended 
was,  that  the  restoration  from  Babylon  should  be  complete.  But, 
doubtless,  the  false  prophet  foretold  Jeconiah's  return  (2  Kings,  24. 
12-15),  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  populace,  with  whom  Jaco- 

niah  was  a  favorite  (ch.  22. 24,  Note).    5.  the  prophet  Jeremiah  — 

the  epithet,  "  the  prophet,"  is  prefixed  to  "  Jeremiah  "  throughout 
this  chapter,  to  correspond  to  the  same  epithet  before  "  Hananiah  ;" 
except  V.  12,  where  '^'' the  prophet'*  has  been  inserted  in  .^/f^/iM 
Version.  The  rival  claims  of  the  true  and  the  false  prophet  are 
thus  put  in  the  more  prominent  contrast.  6.  Amen  —  Jeremiah 
prays  /<7r  the  people,  though  constrained  to  prophesy  against  them 
(I  Kings,  I.  36).  The  event  was  the  appointed  test  between  con- 
tradictory predictions  (Deuteronomy,  18.  21,  22).  **  Would  that 
what  you  say  were  true."  I  prefer  the  safet}'  of  my  country  even 
to  my  own  estimation.  The  prophets  had  no  pleasure  in  announc- 
ing God's  judgments,  but  did  so  as  a  matter  of  stern  dut}%  not 
thereby  divesting  themselves  of  their  natural  feelings  of  sorrow  for 
their  country's  woe.  Cf.  Exodus,  32.  32 ;  Romans,  9.  3,  as  in- 
stances of  how  God's  servants,  intent  only  on  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  salvation  of  the  country,  forgot  sel^  and  uttered  wishes  in 
a  state  of  feeling  transported  out  of  themselves.  So  Jeremiah 
wished  not  to  diminish  aught  from  the  word  of  God,  though  as  a 
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Jew  be  uttered  the  wish  for  his  people.  [Calvin.]  8.  prophets 
...before  me  —  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  and  others,  evil  —  a  lew 
MSS.  read  famine,  which  is  more  usually  associated  with  the 
specification  of  war  ^jx^  pestiUnce  (ch.  15.  2  ;  18.  21  ;  27.  8,  13)  But 
evil  here  includes  all  the  calamities  flowing  from  war^  not  merelv 
famiiUf  but  also  desolation^  &c.  Eidl  being  the  more  difficult  read- 
ing is  less  likely  to  be  the  interpolated  one,  than  famine,  which 
probably  originated  in  cop3ring  the  parallel  passages.  9.  peace  — 
Hananiah  had  given  no  warning  as  to  the  need  of  conversion,  but 
had  foretold  prosperity  unconditionally.  Jeremiah  does  not  say 
that  all  are  true  prophets  who  foretell  truths  in  any  instance  (which 
Deuteronomy,  13. 1,  2,  disproves) ;  but  asserts  only  the  converse, 
2n>.,  that  whoever  as  Hananiah  predicts  what  the  event  does  not 
confirm,  is  a  false  prophet.  There  are  two  tests  of  prophets,  (i) 
The  event,  Deuteronomy,  18.  22.  (2)  The  word  of  God,  Isaiah,  8. 
20.  ID.  the  yoke  —  (ch.  27.  2).  Impious  audacity  to  break  what 
God  had  appointed  as  a  solemn  pledge  of  the  fulfillment  of  His 
word.     Hence  Jeremiah  deigns  no  reply  («/.   ii  ;  Matthew.  7.  6). 

n.  neck  of  all  nations— opposed  to  ch.  27.  7.  13.  Thou  hast 
lMt>ken  . . .  wood  . . .  thou  shalt  make  . . .  iron  —  Not  here,  "  Thou 

hast  broken  . .  .  wood,"  and  "  /  will  make  .  .  .  iron  "  (Cf.  v,  16). 
The  same  false  prophets  who,  by  urging  the  Jews  to  rebel,  had 
caused  them  to  throw  off  the  then  comparatively  easy  yoke  of  Baby- 
Ion,  thereby  brought  on  them  a  more  severe  yoke  imposed  by  that 
city.  "Yokes  of  iron,"  alluding  to  Deuteronomy,  28.48.  It  is 
better  to  take  up  a  light  cross  in  our  way,  than  to  pull  a  heavier 
on  our  own  heads.  We  may  escape  destroying  providence  by 
submitting  to  humbling  providence.  So,  spiritually,  contrast  the 
"easy  yoke  "of  Christ  with  the  "yoke  of  bondage"  of  the  law 
(Acts,  ii.  10 ;  Galatians.  5.  i).  14.  I  have  put —  Though  Hananiah 
and  those  like  him  were  secondary  instruments  in  bringing  the 
iron  yoke  on  Judea,  God  was  the  great  First  Cause  (ch.  27.  4-7). 

15.  mafcest . . .  trust  In  a  lie— (ch.  29.  31;  Ezekiel,  13.  22).    16. 

tkis  year .  .  .  die  —  The  prediction  was  uttered  in  the  fifth  month 
{^.  I ;  Hananiah*s  death  took  place  in  the  seventh  month,  i,  ^., 
within /«v  mtfffMj  after  the  prediction,  answering  with  awful  signifi- 
cance to  the  two  years  in  which  Hananiah  had  foretold  that  the 
yoke  itnposed  by  Babylon  would  end.  rebellion  —  opposition  to 
God's  plain  direction,  that  all  should  submit  to  Babylon  (ch.  29.32). 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 
1-32.  Lettek  of  Jeremiah  to  the  Captives  in  Babylon,  to 

COUNTERACT  THE  ASSURANCES  GIVEN  BY  THE  FaLSE  PROPHETS   OP 

A  SPEEDY  Restoration,    i.  residue  of  the  elders  —  Those  still 

surviving  from  the  time  when  they  were  carried  to  Babylon  with 

Jeconiah ;  the  other  elders  of  the  captives  had  died    by  either  a 

natural  or  a  violent  death.  2.  queen  —  Nehushta,  the  queen-mother, 

daughter  of  Elnathan  (2  Kings,  24.  8, 15).     (Elnathan,  her  father, 

perhaps  is  the  same  as  the  one,  ch.  26.  22.)    She  reigned  jointly 

with  her  son.     prlnOOS  —  All   the  men  of  authority  were  taken 
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away,  lest  they  should  organize  a  rebellion.  Jeremiah  wrote  his 
letter  while  the  calamity  was  still  recent,  to  console  the  captives 
under  it.  3.  Zedekiah  . . .  sent  unto  Babylon  — In  ch.  51.  59,  Zede- 
kiah  himself  goes  to  Babylon  ;  here  he  sends  ambassadors.  What- 
ever was  the  object  of  the  embassy,  it  shows  that  Zedekiah  only 
reigned  at  the  pleasure  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  who  might  have 
restored  Jeconiah,  had  he  pleased.  Hence,  Zedekiah  permitted 
Jeremiah's  letter  to  be  sent,  not  only  as  being  led  by  Hananiah's 
death  to  attach  greater  credit  to  the  prophet's  words,  but  also  as 
the  letter  accorded  with  his  own  wish  that  the  Jews  should  remain 
in  Chaldea  till  Jeconiah's  death.  Hilkiah  —  the  high  priest  who 
found  the  book  of  the  law  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  showed 
it  to  "  Shaphan  "  the  scribe  (the  same  Shaphan  probably  as  here), 
who  showed  it  to  king  Josiah  (2  Kings,  22.  8,  &c.)  The  sons  bf 
Hilkiah  and  Shaphan  inherited  from  their  fathers  some  respect  for 
sacred  things.  So  in  ch.  36.  25,  "Gemariah"  interceded  with 
king  Jehoiakim  that  the  prophet's  roll  should  not  be  burned.  5. 
Build  .  .  .  houses  —  In  opposition  to  the  false  prophet's  sugges- 
tions, who  told  the  captives  that  their  captivity  would  soon  cease, 
Jeremiah  tells  them  that  it  will  be  of  long  duration,  and  that  there- 
fore they  should  build  houses  as  Babylon  is  to  be  for  long  their 

home.    6.  that  ye  .,,  be  ...  not  diminished  —  It  was  God's  will 

that  the  seed  of  Abraham  shouild  not  fail ;  thus  consolation  is  given 
them,  and  the  hope,  though  not  of  an  immediate,  yet  of  an  ultimate 
return.  7.  (Ezra,  6.  10 ;  Romans,  13.  i  ;  i  Timothy,  2.  2).  Not 
only  bear  the  Babylonian  yoke  patiently,  but  pray  foryoux  masters, 
i.  €.,  while  the  captivity  lasts.  God's  good  time  was  to  come  when 
they  were  to  pray  for  Babylon's  downfall  (ch.  51.  35  ;  Psalm  137. 
8).  They  were  not  to  forestall  that  time.  True  religion  teaches 
patient  submission,  not  sedition,  even  though  the  prince  be  an 
unbeliever.  In  all  states  of  life,  let  us  not  throw  away  the  comfort 
we  may  have,  because  we  have  not  all  we  luould  have.  There  is 
here  a  foretaste  of  gospel  love  toward  enemies  (Matthew,  5.  44). 

8.  your  dreams  which  ye  caused  to  be  dreamed —The  Latin  adage 

saith,  *The  people  wish  to  be  deceived,  so  let  them  be  deceived." 
Not  mere  credulity  misleads  men,  but  their  own  perverse  "  love  of 
darkness  rather  than  light."  It  was  not  priests  who  originated 
priestcraft,  but  the  people's  own  morbid  appetite  to  be  deceived  ; 
^'.  ^.,  Aaron  and  the  golden  calf  (Exodus,  32.  1-4).  So  the  Jews 
caused  or  made  the  prophets  to  tell  them  encouraging  dreams  (ch. 
23.  25,  26  ;  Ecclesiastcs.  5.  7  ;  Zechariah,  10.  2  ;  John,  3. 19-21).  10. 
{Note, c\i.  25.  II,  12;  Daniel,  9.  2).  This  proves  that  the  seventy 
jrears  date  from  Jeconiah's  captivity,  not  from  the  last  captivity. 
The  specification  of  time  was  to  curb  the  impatience  of  the  Jews, 
lest  they  should  hasten  before  God's  time,  good  WOrd  —  promise 
of  a  return.  11.  I  know  —  /  alone;  not  the  false  prophets  who 
know  nothing  of  my  purposes,  though  they  pretend  to  know. 
thoughts  ...  I  think  —  (Isaiah,  5<;.  9).  Glancing  at  the  Jews  who 
had  no  "  thoughts  of  peace,"  but  only  of  "  evil "  (misfortune), 
because  they  could,  not  conceive  how  deliverance  could  come  to 
them.  The  mortal  malady  of  man  is  twofold,  at  one  time 
vain    confidence,  then,  when  that  is  disappointed,    despair.     So 
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the  Jews  first  laughed  at  Qod's  threats,  confident  that  they 
should  speedily  return ;  then,  when  cast  down  from  that  confi- 
dence, they  sank  in  inconsolable  despondency,  expected  end  — 
Ht.y  end  aytd  expectation,  i.  e.,  an  end,  and  that  such  an  end  as  you 
wish  for.  Two  nouns  joined  by  and,  standing  for  a  noun  and  ad- 
jective. So  ch.  36.  27,  "  the  roll  and  the  words,"  f .  e.,  the  roll  of 
wofds ;  Genesis,  3.  16,  "  sorrow  and  conception,"  1.  e.,  sorrow  in 
conception.  Cf.  Proverbs,  23. 18,  where,  as  here,  end  means  a  happy 
issue.  12.  Fulfilled  (Daniel,  9.  3,  Sec.)  When  God  designs  mercy, 
he  puts  it  into  the  hearts  of  His  people  to  pray  for  the  mercy  de- 
signed. When  such  a  spirit  of  prayer  is  poured  out,  it  is  a  sure 
sign  of  coming  mercy,  go — to  the  temple  and  other  places  of 
prayer ;  contrasted  with  their  previous  sloth  as  to  going  to  seek 
God.  13.  (Leviticus,  26.  40-42,  44,  45.)  14.  be  found  —  (Psalm 
32.  6;  Isaiah,  55.  6).  tarq  .  . .  cailtlvlty  — play  upon  sounds^ 
skabti .  .  .  shebith.  15.  Bccavse  —  referring  not  to  the  preceding 
words,  but  to  v.  10,  n,  ^  Jehovah  saith  this  to  you  "  (/.  e.,  the  proph- 
ecy of  the  continuance  of  the  captivity  seventy  years,  "because ye 
have  said.  The  Lord  hath  raised  us  up  prophets  in  Babylon,"  n>.» 
foretelling  our  speedy  deliverance  (this  their  prophecy  is  supposed, 
not  expressed ;  accordingly,  v,  16-19  contradicts  this  false  hope 
again,  v.  8,  9,  21).  He,  in  this  15th  verse,  turns  his  address  from 
the  godly  (v.  12-14)  to  the  ungodly  listeners  to  false  prophets.  16. 
people  ...  in  this  city  ...  not  gone  forth  —  So  far  from  your  re- 
turning^ to  Jerusalem  soon,  even  your  brethren  still  left  dwelling 
there  shall  themselves  also  be  cast  into  exile.  He  mentions  "  the 
throne  of  David"  lest  they  should  think  that,  because  David's 
kingdom  was  to  be  perpetual,  no  severe,  though  temporary,  chas- 
tisements could  interpose  (Psalm  89.  29.36).  17.  vife  flgs  —  He^ 
brew,  "  horrible "  or  nauseous,  from  a  root,  to  remrd  tuith  loathing 

^  ch.  24.  8,  10).    18.  removed  to  ail  kingdoms— (ch.  15.  4; 

Deuteronomy,  28.  25.)  COrse,  &C,  —  (ch.  26. 6  ;  18. 16  ;  19.  8.)  21. 
Zedefciah  —  brother  of  Zephaniah  {v,  25),  both  being  sons  of  Maa- 
seiah.  Probably  of  the  same  family  as  the  false  prophet  under 
Ahab  in  Israel  (i  Kings,  29.  11,  24).    22.  shall  DO  taken  ...  a 

enrse — /.  e.,  a  formula  of  imprecation.  Lord  make  thee  like  Zed- 
ekiah — (Cf.  Genesis,  48. 20 ;  Isaiah,  65. 15.)   roasted  in  the  Are  — 

a  Chaldean  punishment  (Daniel,  3.  6).  23.  viilany  —  lit.,  sinful  folly 
(Isaiah,  32 .  6).  24-32.  A  second  communication  which  Jeremiah 
sent  to  Babylon,  after  the  messengers  who  carried  his  first  letter 
had  brought  a  letter  from  the  false  prophet  Shemaiah  to  Zephaniah, 
&c.,  condemning  Jeremiah,  and  reproving  the  authorities  for  not 
having  apprehended  him.  NebeiamltO  —  a  name  derived  either 
from  his  father  or  from  a  place :  alluding,  at  the  same  time,  to  the 
Hebrew  meaning,  "  a  dreamer"  (Cf.  v.  8).  25.  In  tliy  name  —  with- 
out sanction  of "  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel,"  which 
words  stand  in  antithesis  to  thy  name  (John,  5.  43).  Zephaniah  — 
the  second  priest,  or  substitute  (Sagan)  of  the  high  priest.  He 
was  one  of  those  sent  to  consult  Jeremiah  by  Zedekiah  (ch.  21.  i). 
Slsun  by  Neuchadnezzar  at  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  (2  Kings,  25. 
18,  21).  .Zephaniah  was  in  particular  addressed,  as  being  likely  to 
take  up  against  Jeremiah  the  prophet's  prediction  against  his 
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brother  Zedekiah  at  Babylon  (v.  21).  Zephaniah  was  to  read  it  to 
ihe  priests^  and  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people,  in  the  temple.     26. 

thee  ...  in  the  eteaa  of  Jehoiada  —  Zephaniah's  promotion  as 

second  priest,  owing  to  Jehoiada's  being  then  in  exile,  was  unex- 
pected. Shemaiah  thus  accuses  him  of  ingratitude  toward  God,  who 
had  so  highly  exalted  him  before  his  regular  time,  ye  shoilld  be  0IR- 
Oere  • . .  ror  every  man — ye  should,  as  bearing  rule  in  the  temple  (ch. 
20.  I,  Note\  apprehend  every  false  prophet  like  Jeremiah,  mad  — 
inspired  prophets  were  often  so  called  by  the  ungodiv  (2  Kings,  9. 
II ;  Acts,  26.  24 ;  2.  13,  15,  17,  18).  Jeremiah  is  in  this  a  type  of 
Christ,  against  whom  the  same  charge  was  brought  (John,  10.  20). 
prison  —  rather,  the  stocks  (ch.  20.  2,  Note),  stooks  —  from  a  root, 
to  confine;  hence,  rather,  a  narrow  dungeon.  According  to  Deuter- 
onomy, 17.  8,  9,  the  priest  was  judge  in  such  cases,  but  had  no 
right  to  put  into  the  stocks  ;  this  right  he  had  assumed  to  himself 
in  the  troubled  state  of  the  times.  27.  of  Anathoth  —  said  con- 
temptuously, as  "Jesus  of  Nazareth*''  maketh  himself — as  if 
Cod  had  not  made  him  one  but  himself.  28.  Referring  to  Jere- 
miah's first  letter  to  Babylon  {v.  5).  29.  lephaniah  .  .  .  read  ...  in 
tbe  ears  of  Jeremiah  —  He  seems  to  have  been  less  prejudiced 
against  Jeremiah  than  the  others ;  hence  he  reads  the  charge  to 
the  prophet,  that  he  should  not  be  condemned  without  a  hearing. 
This  accords  with  Shemaiah's  imputation  against  Zephaniah  for 
want  of  zeal  against  Jeremiah  (v,  26,  27).  Hence  the  latter  was 
chosen  by  king  Zedekiah  as  one  of  the  deputation  to  Jeremiah  (ch. 
21. 1 ;  37.  3).  30.  This  resumes  the  thread  of  the  sentence  wMch 
began  at  v.  25,  but  was  left  there  not  completed.  Here,  in  v.  30^ 
it  is  completed,  not,  however,  in  continuity,  but  by  a  new  period. 
The  same  construction  occurs  (Romans,  5.  12-15).     32.  noi ...  A 

man  to  dweil  —(Deuteronomy,  28. 18).    not . . .  behold  the  good  — 

as  he  despised  the  lawful  time,  and  wished  to  return  before  the 
time  God  had  expressly  announced,  in  just  retribution,  he  should 
not  share  in  the  restoration  from  Babylon  at  all.  rebellion  —  going 
against  God's  revealed  will  as  to  the  time  (ch.  28.  16). 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

1-24.  Restoration  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon  after  its 
Capture  and  Raising  up  of  Messiah.  2.  Write  ...  In  a  book 
—  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  he  is  not  ordered  as  hereto- 
fore to  speak  but  to  write  the  succeeding  prophecy  (v,  4,  &c.),  so  as 
thereby  it  might  be  read  by  his  countrymen  wheresoever  they 
might  be  in  their  dispersion.  3.  bring  again .  . .  oaptivity  of  .  • . 
Israel  and  iudah  —  The  restoration  not  merely  of  the  yetos  (treated 
of  in  this  ch.  30),  but  also  of  the  ten  tribes  ("  Israel  ;  **  treated  of 
in  ch.  31),  together  forming  the  whole  nation  (t/.  18 ;  ch.  32.  44 ; 
Ezekiel,  39.  25;  Amos,  9.  14,  15).  "Israel"  is  mentioned  first 
because  its  exile  was  longer  than  that  of  Judah.  Some  captives  of 
the  Israelite  ten  tribes  returned  with  those  of  Judah  (Luke,  2.  36  ; 
"  Aser "  is  mentioned).    But  these  are  only  a  pledge  of  the  fuU 

restoration  hereafter  (Romans.  11.  26,  "All  Israel '0.    Cf.  ch.  I6« 
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15.     This  3d  verse  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  subject  before  the 

prophecy  itself  is  given.    5.  We  hav6  heard  . . .  trembling — God 

ioiroduces  the  Jews  speaking  that  which  they  will  be  reduced  to 
at  last  in  spite  of  their  stubbornness.  Threat  and  promise  are 
combined  ;  the  former  briefly,  viz.,  the  misery  of  the  Jews  in  the 
Babylonian  captivity  down  to  their  "trembling"  and  "fear," 
arising  from  the  approach  of  the  Medo-Persian  army  of  Cjtus 
against  Babylon;  the  promise  is  more  fully  dwelt  on,  vit.,  their 
**  trembling  "  will  issue  in  a  deliverance  as  speedy  as  is  the  transition 
from  a  woman's  labour-pangs  to  her  joy  at  giving  birth  to  a  child 
{v.  6).  6.  Aek  —  Consult  all  the  authorities,  men  or  books,  you 
can,  you  will  not  find  an  instance.  Yet  in  that  coming  day  men 
will  be  seen  with  their  hands  pressed  on  their  loins,  as  women  do 
to  repress  their  pangs.  God  will  drive  men  through  pain  to 
gestures  more  fitting  a  woman  than  a  man  (ch.  4.  31 ;  6-  24).  The 
metaphor  is  often  used  to  express  the  previous  pain  followed  by 
the  sudden  deliverance  of  Israel,  as  in  the  case  of  a  woman  in  child- 
birth (Isaiah,  66.  7-9).  paleneas  —  properly  the  colour  of  herbs 
blasted  and  fading ;  the  ^re^n  paUtuss  of  one  in  jaundice ;  the 
sickly  paleness  of  terror.  7.  great  —  marked  by  great  calamities  (Joel, 

2.  II,  31 ;  Amos,'  5. 18 ;  Zephaniah,  1. 14).    none  like  It .  .  .  But  he 

shall  be  saved  —  (Daniel,  12.  i).  The  partial  deliverance  at  Babylon's 
downfall  prefigures  the  final,  complete  deliverance  of  Israel,  literal 
and  spiritual,  at  the  downfall  of  the  mystical  Babylon  (Revelation, 
18  ;  19).  8.  his  yoke  .  .  .  thy  neck  ■—  his,  i.  ^.,  Jacob's  {v.  7),  the  yoke 
imposed  on  him.  The  transition  to  the  second  person  is  frequent, 
God  speaking  of  Jacob  or  Israel,  at  the  same  time  addressing  him 
directly.  So  " him  "  rightly  follows  ;  "foreigners  shall  no  more 
make  him  their  servant "  (ch.  25.  14).  After  the  deliverance  by 
Cyrus,  Persia,  Alexander,  Antiochus  and  Rome,  made  Judea  their 
servant.  The  full  deliverance  meant  must,  therefore,  be  still 
future.  9.  Instead  of  serving  strangers  (t/.  8),  they  shall  serve  the 
Lord,  the  rightful  King  in  the  theocracy  (Ezekiel,  21.  27).  David 
their  king  —  No  kingoi  Da\'id's  seed  has  held  the  sceptre  since 
the  captivity ;  for  Zerubbabel,  though  of  David's  line,  never 
claimed  the  title  of  "  king."  The  Son  of  David,  Messiah,  must 
Uierefore  be  meant ;  so  the  Targum  (Cf.  Isaiah,  55.  3,  4  ;  Ezekiel, 
34.  23,  24;  37.  24;  Hosea,  3.  5;  Romans,  11.  25-32).  He  was 
appointed  to  the  throne  of  David  (Isaiah,  9.  7  :  Luke,  i.  32.)  He 
is  here  joined  with  Jehovah  as  claiming  equal  allegiance.  God  is 
our  "  Kinff,*'  only  when  we  are  subject  to  Christ ;  God  rules  us 
not  immediately,  but  through  His  Son  (John,  5.  22,  23,  27).  raise 
up  —  applied  to  the  iudges  whom  God  raised  up  as  deliverers  oi 
Israel  out  of  the  hand  of  its  oppressors  (Judges,  2.  16 ;  3.  9).  So 
Christ  was  raised  up  as  the  antitypical  Deliverer  (Psalm  2.  6 ; 
Luke,  I.  69  ;  Acts,  2.  30  ;  13.  23).  10.  from  afar — Be  not  afraid 
as  If  the  distance  of  the  places  whither  ye  are  to  be  dispersed  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  return,  seed  —  Though  through  the 
many  years  of  captivity  intervening  yourselves  may  not  see  the 
restoration,  the  promise  shall  be  fulfilled  to  your  seed,  primarily  at 
the  return  from  Babylon,  fullv  at  the  final  restoration,  quiet . . . 
■one  ...  make  ...  afhlid—(ch.   23.  6;  Zecharlah,   Id.   II.)    II. 
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though  . . .  ftall  end  of  all  nations  ...  yet ,..  not ...  of  thee  — 

(Amos,  9.  8.)  The  punishment  of  reprobates  is  final  and  fatal ;  that 
of  God's  people  temporary  and  corrective.  Babjlon  was  utterly 
destroyed  ;  Israel  after  chastisement  was  delivered,  in  measure 
—  lit.,  with  juiigmfntf  i.  ^.,  moderation,  not  in  the  full  rigour  of 
justice  (ch.  10.  24  ;  46.  28  ;  Psalm  6.  i ;  Isaiah,  27.  8).  not , . .  alto- 
gether unpunished — (Exodus,  34.  7).  12.  The  desperate  circum- 
stances of  the  Jews  are  here  represented  as  an  incurable  wound. 
Their  sin  is  so  grievous  that  their  hope  of  the  punishment  (their 
exile)  soon  coming  to  an  end  is  vain  (ch.  8.  22  ;  15.  18 ;  2  Chron- 
icles, 36.  16).  13.  none  to  plead  —  a  new  image  from  a  court  of 
justice,  bound  up  —  viz.,  with  the  bandages  applied  to  tie  up  a 
wound,  no  healmg  medicines  —  /</.,  meaicines  of  healing,  or  else 
applications  {lit.^  ascensions)  of  medicaments.  14.  lOVOrs  —  the  peo- 
ples formerly  allied  to  thee,  Assyria  and  Egypt  (Cf.  Lamentations, 
I.  2).  seek  thee  not  —  have  cast  away  all  concern  for  thee  in  thy 
distress,  wound  of  an  enemy — a  wound  such  as  an  enemy  would 
inflict.  God  condescends  to  employ  language  adapted  to  human 
conceptions.  He  is  incapable  of  "enmity"  or  "cruelty  ;"  it  was 
their  grievous  sin  which  righteously  demanded  a  grievous  punish- 
ment, as  though  He  were  an  "  enemy  "  (ch.  5. 6 ;  Job,  13. 24 ;  30. 21). 

15.  Why  Driest  thou  —  as  if  God's  severity  was  excessive.  Thou 
hast  no  reason  to  complain,  for  thine  affliction  is  just.  Thy  cry  is 
too  late,  for  the  time  of  repentance  and  mercy  is  past.     [Calvin.] 

16.  Therefore  —  Connected  with  v,  13,  because  *'  There  is  none  to 
plead  thy  cause,"  &c.,  ^^  therefore*'  I  will  plead  thy  cause  and  heal 
thy  wound,  by  overwhelming  thy  foes.  Verse  15  is  inserted  to 
amplify  what  was  said  at  the  close  of  v,  14.  When  the  £alse 
ways  of  peace,  suggested  by  the  so-called  prophets,  had  only 
ended  in  the  people's  irremediable  ruin,  the  true  prophet  comes 
forward  to  announce  the  grace  of  God  as  bestowing  repent- 
ance and  healing,  dovour  thee...  be  devoured ...  spoil  ••.  be 
a  spoil . . .  prey  upon . . .  give  for  a  prey  —  retribution  in  Icind 

(Cf.  Note,  ch.  2,  3;  Exodus,  23.  22;  Isaiah,  33.  i).  17.  (Ch. 
8.  22;  33.  6).  outcast — as  a  wife  put  away  by  her  husband 
(Isaiah,  62.  4,  contrasted  with  v.  12).  Zion — alluding  to  its 
Hebrew  meaning,  dryness  :  "  sought  after "  by  none,  as  would  be 
the  case  with  an  atid  region  (Isaiah,  62.  12).  The  extremity  of  the 
people,  so  far  from  being  an  obstacle  to,  will  be  the  chosen  oppor- 
tunity of  God's  grace.  18.  brino  again . . .  captivity — (ch.  33. 7. 11). 
tents  —  used  to  intimate  that  their  present  dwellings  in  Chaldee 

were  but  temporary  as  tents,    have  mercy  on  . . .  dwelling  places  — 

(Psalm  102.  13.)  own  heap  —  on  the  same  hill,  i.  ^.,  site,  a  hill 
being  the  usual  site  chosen  for  a  city  (Cf.  Joshua,  11.  13,  Margin). 
This  better  answers  the  parallel  clause, "  after  the  manner  thereof" 
(f.  e.,  in  the  same  becoming  way  as  fotmerly),  than  the  rendering,  "  its 
own  heap  oiruins^'  as  in  ch.  49.  2.  palace  —  the  king's,  on  mount 
Zion.  remain  —  rather,  shall  be  inhabited  (Note,  ch.  17.  6,  25). 
This  confirms  English  Version,  **  palace,"  not  as  others  translate^ 
"  the  temple  "  (see  i  Kings,  t6.  18  ;  2  Kings,  15.  25).  19.  tbankt- 
giving  —  The  Hebrew  word  includes  confession  as  well  as  praise  : 
lor,  in  the  case  of  God,  the  highest  praises  we  can  bestow  are  only 
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confessing  yi\i3X  Go  really  is  [Bengel]  (ch.  17.  26  ;  31.  12,  13  ;  33. 
II ;  Isaiah,  35. 10 ;  51.  11).  multiply  theiR  —  (Zechariah,  10.  8).  20. 
as  aforetime  —  as  flourishing  as  in  the  time  of  David.  21.  tlieir 
BOblea —  rather, "  their  Glorious  One,'*  or  "  Leader  "  (Cf.  Acts,  3. 15  ; 
Hebrews,  2.  10),  answering  to  **  their  Governor "  in  the  parallel 
clause,  of  themselves  —  of  their  own  nation,  a  Jew,  not  a  foreigner  ; 
applicable  to  Zerubbabel,  or  J.  Hircanus  (hereditary  high  priest 
and  governor),  only  as  types  of  Christ  (Genesis,  49.  10 ;  Micah,  5. 
2  ;  Romans,  9.  5),  the  antitypical  "  David  "  (v.  9).  cause  him  tO 
draw  near  —  as  th^  great  Priest  (Exodus,  19.  22  ;  Leviticus,  21. 17), 
through  whom  believers  also  have  access  to  God  (Hebrews,  10. 19- 
22).    His  priestly  and  kingly  characters  are  similarly  combined 

(Psalm  no.  4;  Zechariah,  6.  13).    wlio  . . .  engaged  . . .  heart  to 

approach  —  A'/.,  pledged  his  heart,  i,  e,,  his  life  :  a  thing  unqiue  ; 
Messiah  alone    hath    made   His    life   responsible  as  the  surety 

glebrews,  7.  22 ;  9.  I1-15),  in  order  to  gain  access  not  only  for 
imself,  but  for  us  to  God.  Ffearl  is  here  used  for  life,  to  express 
the  courage  which  it  needed  to  undertake  such  a  tremendous  surety- 
^ip.  The  question  implies  admiration  at  one  being  found  com- 
petent by  His  twofold  nature,  as  God  and. man,  for  the  task.  Cf. 
the  interrogation  (Isaiah,  63. 1-3).  22.  ye  shall  be  my  people,  &C. 
—  The  covenant  shall  be  renewed  between  God  and  His  people 
through  Messiah's  mediation  {v.  21 ;  ch.  31.  i,  33  ;  32.  38  ;  Ezekiel, 
n.  ao;  36.  28).  23,  24.  (Ch.  23.  19).  Vengeance  upon  God's  foes 
alwavs  accompanies  manifestations  of  His  grace  to  His  people. 
eofftinuing  —  lit.,  sojourning,  abiding  constantly;  appropriately 
here  in  the  case  of  Babylon  which  was  to  h^  permanently  destroyed, 
substituted  for  "  whirling  itself  about  "  ("  grievous "  in  English 
Versiojt)  (ch.  23. 19,  20,  see  Notes  there),  where  the  temporary  down- 
fall of  Judea  is  spoken  of. 


CHAPTER  XXXL 

1-40.  Continuation  of  the  Prophecy  in  Chap.  xxx.  As  in 
that  chapter  the  restoration  of  Judah,  so  in  this  the  restoration  of 
Israel's  ten  tribes  is  foretold,  i.  At  the  same  time  —  "  In  the  latter 
days  "  (ch,  30.  24).  the  God  of —  manifesting  my  grace  to  (Genesis, 
17.  7;  Matthew,  22.  32;  Revelation,  21.  3).  all  .  .  .  Israel  — not 
the  exiles  of  the  South  kingdom  of  Judah  only,  but  also  the  North 
kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes ;  and  not  merely  Israel  in  general,  but 
'*  ^/ the  families  of  Israel."    Never  yet  fulfilled  (Romans,  11.  26). 

3.  Upon  the  grace  manifested  to  Israel  '*  in  the  wilderness  "  God 
grounds  His  argument  for  renewing  His  favours  to  them  now  in 
their  exile;  because  His  covenant  is  ''everlasting"  (v.  3),  and 
changes  not.    The  same  argument  occurs,  Hosea,  13.  5,9, 10;  14. 

4,  5,  8.  Babylon  is  fitly  compared  to  the  "  wilderness,"  as  in  both 
alike  Israel  was  as  a  stranger  far  from  his  appointed  "  rest "  or 
home,  and  Babylon  is  in  Isaiah,  40.  3,  called  a  "  desert "  (Cf.  ch. 
50.  12).  i  went  to  cause  him  to  rest  —  z^'s.,  in  the  pillar  of  cloud 
and  fire,  the  symbol  of  God  s  presence,  which  went  before  Israel  to 
search  a  resting-place  (Numbers,  lo.  33  ;  Isaiah,  63.  14)  for  the  peo- 
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pie.  both  a  temporary  one  at  each  halt  in  the  wilderness,  and  a 
permanent  one  in  Canaan  (Exodus,  33.  14;  Deuteronomy,  3.  20; 
Joshua,  21.  44;  Psalm  95.  11).  3.  Israel  gratefully  acknowledges 
in  reply  God's /oj/ grace  ;  but  at  the  same  time  tacitly  implies  by 
the  expression  "  of  old  "  that  God  does  not  appear  to  her  now. 
"  God  appeared  to  me  0/  old,  but  now  I  am  forsaken  !"  God  re- 
plies. Nay,  I  love  thee  with  the  same  love  now  as  of  old.  My  love 
was  not  a  momentary  impulse,  but  from  "everlasting"  in  my 
counsels,  and  to  "  everlasting  "  in  its  (Continuance  ;  hence  origin- 
ated the  covenant  whereby  I  gratuitously  adopted  thee  (Malachi, 

I.  2  ;  Romans,  ii.  28,  20).  Margin  tfanslates,  "from  afar,'*  which 
does  not  answer  so  well  as  "  of  old,*'  to  "  in  the  wilderness  "  (v.  2), 
which  refers  to  the  olden  times  of  Israel's  history),  with  iovlng 
kindness  .  .  .  drawn  -^(Hosea,  11.  4).  Rather,  *<  I  have  drawn  out 
continually  my  loving  kindness  toward  thee."  So  Psalm  36. 10, 
"  Continue  (Margin,  Draw  out  at  lengiM  thy  loving  kindness.*' 
By  virtue  of  my  everlasting  \ovq  I  will  still  extend  my  loving  kind- 
ness to  thee.  So  Isaiah,  ±4.  21.  '*  O  Israel,  thou  shalt  not  be  for- 
gotten of  me."    4.  I  will  build  . . .  thou  shait  be  built— The  com- 

bination  of  the  active  SLud  passive  to  express  the  same  fact  implies 
the  infallible  certainty  .'of  its  accomplishment.      "Build/'    i»  e,, 

establish  in  prosperity  (ch.  33.  7).    ademed  with  . . .  tabrets— (i 

Samuel,  18.  6).  Or.  *' adorn  thyself  with  thy  timbrels;'  used  by- 
damsels  on  occasions  of  public  rejoicings  (Exodus,  15.  20 ;  Judges^ 

II.  34).  Israel  had  cast  away  all  instruments  of  joy  in  her  exile 
(Psalm  137.  4).  dances  —  holy  joy,  not  carnal  mirth.  5.  Samaria 
— the  metropolis  of  the  ten  tribes  ;  here  equivalent  to  Israel.  The 
mountainous  nature  of  their  country  suited  the  growth  of  the  vine. 
eat ...  as  common  —  /'V.,  shall  profane,  i.  A,  shall  put  to  common 
use.  For  the  first  three  years  after  planting,  the  vine  was  "  not  to 
be  eaten  of;"  on  the  fourth  year  the  fruit  was  to  be  "  holy  to  praise 
the  Lord  withal ;"  on  the  fifth  year  the  fruit  was  to  be  eaten  of  as 
common,  no  longer  restricted  to  holy  use  (Leviticus,  19.  23-25  ;  Cf. 
Deuteronomy,  20.  6  ;  28.  30,  Margin),  Thus  the  idea  here  is, "  The 
same  persons  who  plant  shall  reap  the  fruits  ;"  it  shall  no  longer 
be  that  one  shall  plant  and  another  reap  the  fruit.  6.  The  watch- 
men, stationed  on  eminences  (types  of  the  preachers  of  the  gospel), 
shall  summon  the  ten  tribes  to  go  up  to  the  annual  feasts  at  Jeru- 
salem ("  Zion  ")  as  they  used  to  do  before  the  revolt  and  the  setting- 
up  of  the  idol  calves  at  Dan  and  Beersheba  (Ezekiel,  37.  21,  22). 
mount  Ephraim  —  not  one  single  mountain,  but  the  whole  moun- 
tainous region  of  the  ten  tribes,  our  God — from  whom  we  for- 
merly revolted,  but  who  !s  now  our  God.  An  earnest  of  that  good 
time  to  come  is  given  in  the  partial  success  of  the  gospel  in  its 
first  preaching  in  Samaria  (John,  4 ;  Acts,  8.  5-25).  7.  The  people 
are  urged  with  praises  and  prayers  to  supplicate  for  their  universal 
restoration.  Jehovah  is  represented  in  the  context  (v.  i,  8),  as 
promising  immediately  to  restore  Israel.  They  therefore  praise  God 
for  the  restoration,  being  as  certain  of  it  as  if  it  were  actusdly  accom- 
plished ;  and  at  the  same  time  ptay  for  it,  as  prayer  was  a  means 
to  the  desired  end.  Prayer  does  not  move  God  to  grant  our 
wishes,  but,  when  God  has  determined  to  grant  our  wishes,  He 
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puts  it  into  our  hearts  to  pray  for  the  thing  desired.  Cf.  Psalm 
I02.  13-17,  as  to  the  connection  of  Israel's  restoration  with 
the  prayers  of  His  people  (Isaiah,  62.  1-6).  for  Jacob  —  on 
account  of  Jacob ;  on  account  of  his  approaching  deliverance  by 
Jehovah,  among  — for^  i,  e..,  on  account  of  would  more  exactly  suit 
the  parallelism  to  "^iv  Jacob."  chief  of  the  nations  —  Israel:  as 
the  parallelism  to  "Jacob"  proves  (Cf.  Exodus,  19.  5  ;  Psalm  135. 
4 ;  Amos,  6.  i).  God  estimates  the  greatness  of  nations  not  by 
man's  standard  of  material  resources,  but  by  His  electing  favour. 
8.  north  —  Ass)rria,  Media,  &c,(//ote,  ch.  3.  I2, 18  ;  23.  8).     gather 

firom  . . .  coasts  of , . .  earth  —  (Ezckiel,  20.  34,  41 ;  34. 13).    blind 

.  . .  lame,  A,C.  —  not  even  the  most  infirm  and  unfit  persons  for  a 
journey  shall  be  left  behind,  so  universal  shall  be  the  restoration, 
ft  great  company  —  or,  they  shall  cetum  "in  a  great  company" 
[Maurer.1  9.  weeping  —  for  their  past  sins  which  caused  their 
exile  (Psalm  126.  5,  6).  Although  they  come  with  weeping,  they 
shall  return  with  joy(ch.  50.  4,  5).  supplications — (Cf.  v,  18.  19  ; 
ch.  3.  21-25  » Zechariah,  12.  10).  Margin  translates  y  "favours,"  as  in 
Joshua,  II.  20  ;  Ezra,  9.  8  ;  thus  God's  favours  or  compassions  are 
put  in  opposition  to  the  people's  weeping;  their  tears  shall  be  turned 
into  joy.     But  English  Version  suits  the   parallelism  best.     I  will 

cause  ...  to  walk  by  . . .  waters  , . .  straight  way— (Isaiah,  35. 

6-8  ;  43.  19  ;  49.  10,  11).  God  will  give  them  waters  to  satisfy  their 
thirst  as  in  the  wilderness-journey  from  Egypt.  Sq  spiritually 
(Matthew,  5.  6  ;  John,  7.  37).  Ephraim  —  the  ten  tribes  no  longer 
severed  from  Judah,  but  forming  one  people  with  it.     my  first  born 

—  (Exodus,  4.  22;  Hosea,  11.  i;  Romans,  9.  4).  So  the  elect 
Church  (2  Corinthians,  6. 18  ;  James,  i.  18).  10.  The  tidings  of  God's 
interposition  in  behalf  of  Israel  wilt  arrest  the  attention  of  even 

the  uttermost  Gentile  nations,   he  that  scattered  Will  gather  —  He 

who  scattered  knows  where  to  find  Israel ;  He  who  smote  can  also 
heal,  keep  —  not  only  will  gather^  but  keep  safely  to  the  end  (John, 
13.  I ;  17.  II).    shepherd — (Isaiah,  49.  II :  Ezekiel,  34.  12-14).     11. 

ransomed  . . .  from  . . .  hand  of . . .  stronger— no  strength  of  the 

foe  can  prevent  the  Lord  from  delivering  Jacob  (Isaiah,  49.  24,  25). 
12.  height  of  Zion— (Ezekiel,  17.  23).  flow— there  shall  be  a 
conflux  of  worshippers  to  the  temple  on  Zion  (Isaiah,  2.  2 ;  Micah, 
4.  I),  to  the  goodness  of .  .  .  Loro  — (see  v.  14).  Beneficence,  f.  e,^ 
to  the  Lord  as  the  source  of  all  good  things  (Hosea,  3.  5),  to  pray  to 
Him  and  praise  Him,  for  these  blessings  of  which  He  is  the  Foun- 
tain head,  watered  garden  — (Isaiah,  58.  11).  Not  merely  for  a 
time,  but  continually  full  of  holy  comfort,     not  sorrow  any  more 

—  referring  to  the  Church  triumphant,  as  well  as  literal  Israel 
(Isaiah,  35.  10;  65.  19;  Revelation,  21.  4).  13.  young  .  .  .  old  — 
(Zechariah,  8.  4,5).  14.  my  goodness  —  (z^.  12).  15.  ffamah—In 
Benjamin,  East  of  the  great  northern  road,  two  hours'  journey  from 
Jerusalem,  Rachel,  who  all  her  life  had  pined  for  children  (Genesis, 
30.  i),  and  who  died  with  "  sorrow"  in  giving  birth  to  Benjamin 
(Genesis,  35.  18,  19,  Margin;  I  Samuel,  10.  2),  and  was  buried  at 
Ramah,  near  Bethlehem,  is  represented  as  raising  her  head  from 
the  tomb,  and  as  breaking  forth  into  **  weeping  "  a(  seeing  the  whole 
land  depopulated  of  her  sons,  the  Ephraimites.     Ramah  was  the 
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place  where  Nebuzar-adan  collected  all  the  Jews  in  chairs,  previous 
to  their  removal  to  Babylon  (ch.  40.  l).  God  therefore  consoles  her 
with  the  promise  of  their  restoration.  Matthew,  2. 17, 18,  quotes 
this  as  fulfilled  in  the  massacre  of  the  innocents  under  Herod. 
"  A  lesser  and  a  greater  event,  of  different  times,  may  answer  to 
the  single  cense  of  one  passage  of  Scripture,  until  the  prophecy  is 
exhausted**  [Bengkl.]  Besides  the  temporary  reference  to  the 
exiles  in  Babylon,  the  Holy  Spirit  foreshadowed  ultimately  Mes- 
siah's exile  in  Egypt,  and  the  desolation  caused  in  the  neghbor- 
hood  of  Rachel's  tomb  by  Herod's  massacre  of  the  children,  whose 
mothers  had  "  sons  of  sorrow "  (Benoni),  Just  as  Rachel  had. 
The  return  of  Messiah  (the  representative  of  Israel)  from 
Egypt,  and  the  future  restoration  of  Israel,  both  the  literal 
and  the  spiritual  (including  the  innocents),  at  the  Lord's  sec- 
ond advent,  are  antitypical  to  the  restoration  of  Israel  from 
Babylon,  which  is  the  ground  of  consolation  held  out  here  by 
Jeremiah.  The  clause,  "  They  were  not,"  i.  e.^  were  dead  (Genesis, 
42.  13),  does  not  apply  so  strictly  to  the  exiles  in  Babylon  as  it 
does  to  the  history  of  Messiah  and  his  people,  past,  present  and 
future.  So  the  words,  "  There  is  hope  in  thine  end,"  are  to  be 
fulfilled  ultimately,  when  Rachel  shall  meet  her  murdered  chil- 
dren at  the  resurrection  at  the  same  time  that  literal  Israel  is  to  be 
restored.  **  They  were  not,"  in  Hebrew  is  singular;  each  was  not; 
e^ch  mother  at  the  Bethlehem  massacre  had  but  one  child  to 
lament,  as  the  limitation  of  age  in  Herod's  order,  "  two  years  and 
under,"  implies ;  this  use  of  the  singular  distributively  (the 
mothers  weeping  severally,  each  for  her  own  child),  is  a  coincidence 
between  the  prophecy  of  the  Bethlehem  massacre  and  the  event, 
the  more  remarkable  as  not  being  obvious  ;  the  singular,  too,  is 
appropriate  as  to  Messiah  in  His  Egyptian  exile,  who  was  to  be  a 
leading  object  of  Rachel's  lamentations.  16.  thy  work  —  thy 
parental  weeping  for  thy  children.  [Rosenmuller.]  Thine 
affliction  in  the  loss  of  thy  children,  murdered  for  Christ's  sake, 
shall  not  be  fruitless  to  thee  as  was  the  case  in  thy  giving  birth  to 
the  "  child  of  thy  sorrow,"  Benjamin.  Primarily,  also,  thy  grief 
shall  not  be  perpetual ;  the  exiles  shall  return  and  the  land  be 
inhabited  again.  [Cai.vin.]  come  again  —  (Hosea,  i.  11).  17. 
hopO  In  .  .  .  end  —  all  thy  calamities  shall  have  a  prosperous  issue. 

18.  Ephraim  —  representing  the  ten  tribes,    bemoaning  himself — 

The  spirit  of  penitent  supplication  shall  at  last  be  poured  on 
If  rael  as  the  necessanr  forerunner  of  their  restoration  (Zechariah, 

12. 10-14).    Thou  hast  chastised  me,  and  i  was  chastised  — In  the 

&rst  clause  the  chastisement  itself  is  meant  ;  in  the  second  the  bene- 
ficial effect  of  it  in  teaching  the  penitent  true  wisdom,  bullook  onac- 
SUStomed  to  .  .  .  yoke —  A  similar  image  occurs  (Deuteronomy,  32. 
75).  Cf.  *'  stiff-necked,"  Acts,  7.  51 ;  Exodus,  32.  9,  an  image  from 
refractory  oxen.  Before  my  chastisement  I  needed  the  severe 
correction  I  received,  as  much  as  an  untamed  bullock  needs  the 
^oad.  Cf.  Acts,  9.  5,  where  the  same  figure  is  used  of  Saul  while 
unconverted.  Israel  has  had  a  longer  chastisement  than  Judah, 
not  having  been  restored  even  at  the  Jews'  return  from  Babylon. 
Hereafter,  at  its  restoration,  it  shall  confess  the  sore  discipline 
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all  needed  xo  "ac^aMom"  it  to  God's  "easy  yoke"  (Matthew, 
II.  29.  30).  turn  thou  me — by  thy  converting  Spirit  (Lamenta- 
tioas,  5.  21).  But  why  does  Ephraim  pray  for  conversion,  seeing 
that  he  is  already  converted?  Because  we  are  converted  by  pro- 
gressive steps  and  need  the  same  power  of  God  to  cariy  forward 
as  to  originate  our  conversion  (John,  6.  44, 65  ;  Cf.  with  Isaiah,  27. 

3 ;  I  Peter,  i.  5  ;  Philippians,  i.  6).    19.  after  that  i  was  turned, 

I  repented  —  Repentance  in  the  full  sense  follows,  not  precedes, 
our  being  turned  to  God  by  God  (Zechariah,  12.  10).  The  Jews' 
"  looking  to  Him  whom  they  pierced  "  shall  result  in  their  "  mourn' 
ing  for  Him."  Repentance  is  the  tear  that  flows  from  the  eye  of 
Caith  turned  to  Jesus.  Himself  gives  it :  We  give  it  not  of  our- 
selves but  must  come  to  Him  for  it  (Acts,  5.  31).  instructed  — 
made  to  learn  by  chastisement  God's  Spirit  often  works  through 
the  corrections  of  His  providence,  smote  upon . . .  thigh  —  (Ezekiel, 
21.  12).  A  token  of  indignant  remorse,  soame  and  grief,  because 
of  his  past  sin.  bear  .  .  .  reproach  of .  • .  youth  —  '*  Because  the 
calamities  which  I  bore  were  the  just  punishment  of  my  scandalous 
wantonness  against  God  in  my  youth  ;  "  alluding  to  the  idols  set  up  at 
Dan  and  Bethel,  immediately  after  that  the  ten  tribes  revolted  from 
Judah.  His  sense  of  shame  shows  that  he  no  longer  delights  in  his 
sin.  20.  Is  Ephraim  my  dear  son  ?  &C.  ~  The  question  implies  that  a 
negative  answer  was  to  be  expected.  Who  would  have  thought  that 
one  so  undutiful  to  his  heavenly  Father  as  Ephraim  had  been  should 
still  be  regarded  by  God  as  a  "  pleasant  child  ?  "  Certainly  he  was 
not  so  in  respect  to  his  sin.  But  by  virtue  of  God's  "everlasting 
love  "  {v.  3)  on  Ephraim's  being  "  turned  "  to  God,  he  was  imme- 
diately welcomed  as  God's  "  dear  son."  This  20th  verse  sets  forth 
God's  readiness  to  welcome  the  penitent  (t/.  18,  19),  anticipating 
his  return  with  prevenient  grace  and  love.  Cf.  Luke,  15.  20: 
"  When  he  was  yet  a  great  way  off  his  father  saw  him  and  had  com- 
passion," &c.  spalce  against  —  threatened  him  for  his  idolatry. 
remember — with  favour  and  concern,  as  in  Genesis,  8.  i ;  30.  22. 
bowels  .  .  .  troubled  for  him  —  Deuteronomy.  32.  36;  Isai?.li,  63. 
15 ;  Hosea,  11.  8),  viz,,  with  the  yearnings  of  compassionate  love. 
Tlie  "bowels"  include  the  region  of  the  heart,  the  seat  of  the 
affections.  21.  wav-marks — pillars  to  mark  the  road  for  the 
returning  exiles.  Caravans  set  up  pillars,  or  pointed  heaps  of 
stones,  to  mark  the  way  through  the  desert  against  their  return. 
So  Israel  is  told  by  God  to  mark  the  way  by  which  they  went  in 
leaving  their  country  for  exile ;  for  by  the  same  way  they  shall 
return,  highway  —  (Isaiah,  35.  8,  10).  22.  go  about  —  z/Zs.,  after 
human  helps  (ch.  2.  18,  23,  36).  Why  not  return  immediately  to 
me?  Maurer  translates,  as  in  Song  of  Solomon,  5.  6,  "  How  long 
wilt  thou  withdraw  thyself?'*^  Let  thy  past  backslidings  suffice 
thee,  now  that  a  ttew  era  approaches.  What  God  finds  fault  with 
in  them  is,  that  they  looked  hither  and  thither,  leaning  on  contin- 
gencies, instead  of  at  once  trusting  the  word  of  God  which  prom- 
ised their  restoration.  To  assure  them  of  this,  God  promises  to 
create  a  new  thing  in  their  land,  A  woman  shall  compass  a  man. 
Calvin  explains  this :  Israel,  who  is  feeble  as  a  woman,  shall  be 

superior  to  the  warlike  Chaldeans :  the  captives  shall  reduce  their 
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captors  to  captivity.  Hengstenberg  makes  the  "woman"  the 
Jewish  Church,  and  the  **  man  "  Jehovah,  her  husband,  whose  love 
she  will  again  seek  (Hosea,  2.  6,  7).  Maurer,  A  woman  shall 
protect  (Deuteronomy,  32.  10,  Margin;  Psalm,  32.  10)  a  man,  /.  e.. 
You  need  fear  no  foes  in  returning,  for  all  things  shall  be  so 
peaceful  that  a  woman  would  be  able  to  take  man's  part,  and  act 
as  his  pivtector.  But  the  Christian  fathers  almost  unanimously 
(Augustine,  &c.)  interpreted  it  of  the  Virgin  Mary  compassing  Christ 
in  her  womb.  This  view  is  favourred,  (i)  By  the  connection ;  it 
gives  a  reason  why  the  exiles  should  desire  a  return  to  their  coun- 
try, vit.f  because  Christ  was  conceived  there.  (2)  The  word 
"  created  "  implies  a  Divine  power  put  forth  in  the  creation  of  a 
body  in  the  Virgin's  womb  by  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  Second 
Adam,  such  as  was  exerted  in  creating  the  first  Adam  (Luke,  i.  35  ; 
Hebrews,  10.  5).  (3)  The  phrase, "  ^new  thine,"  something  unpre- 
cedented ;  a  man  whose  like  had  never  existed  before,  at  once  God 
and  man  ;  a  mother  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  at  once 
mother  and  virgin.  An  extraordinary  mode  of  generation ;  one 
conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost  without  man.  (4)  The  specification 
*'  in  the  land  "  (not  "  earth "  ^s  English  Version),  vix,,  of  Judah; 
where  probably  Christ  was  conceived,  in  Hebron  (Cf.  Luke,  i.  39, 41, 
42,  44,  with  Joshua,  21.  11) ;  or  else  in  Nazareth,  **  in  the  territory" 
oi Israel,  to  whom  v.  5,  6,  15,  18,  21  refer;  His  birth  was  at  Bethle- 
hem (Micah,  5.  2  ;  Matthew,  2.  5,  6).  As  the  place  of  His  nativity, 
and  of  His  being  reared  (Matthew,  2.  23),  and  of  His  preaching 
(Haggai,  2.  7 ;  Malachi,  3.  i),  are  specified,  so  it  is  likely  the 
Holy  Spirit  designated  the  place  of  His  being  conceived.  (5) 
The  Hebrew  for  "woman**  implies  an  individual,  as  the  Virgin 
Mar)\'  rather  than  a  collection  of  persons.  (6)  The  restoration  of 
Israel  is  grounded  on  God's  covenant  in  Christ,  to  whom,  there- 
fore, allusion  is  naturally  made  as  the  foundation  of  Israel's 
hope  (Cf.  Isaiah,  7.  14).  The  Virgin  Mary's  conception  of  Mes- 
siah in  the  womb  answers  to  the  "  Virgin  of  Israel "  (therefore 
so  called,  v.  31),  i.  e.,  Israel  and  her  sons,  at  their  final  resto- 
ration, receiving  Jesus  as  Messiah  (Zechariah,  12.  10).  (7)  The 
reference  to  the  conception  of  the  child  Messiah  accords  with 
the  mention  of  the  massacre  of  **  children"  referred  to  v.  15  (Cf. 
Matthew,  2.  17).  (8)  The  Hebrew  foi  *man'*  is  properly  ''mighty 
man,"  a  term  applied  to  God,  Deuteronomy,  10.  17  ;  and  to  Christ, 
Zechariah,  13.  7.  Cf.  Psalm  45.  3  ;  Isaiah,  9. 6.  [Calovius.]  23. 
Jerusalem  again  shall  be  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  nation,  the 
seat  of  "justice"  (Psalm  122.  5-8  ;  Isaiah,  i.  26),  and  of  sacred 
worship  ("  holiness,"  Zechariah,  8.  3),  on  "  mount "  Moriah.     24. 

Judah  .  .  .  cities  .  .  .  husbandmen  . . .  they  with  floofcs— Two 

classes,  citizens  and  countrymen,  the  latter  divided  into  agticul- 
turists  and  shepherds,  all  alike  in  security,  though  the  latter  were 
to  be  outside  the  protection  of  city  walls.  "  Judah  "  here  stands 
for  the  country,  as  distinguished  from  its  cities.  25.  The  weary, 
sorrowful,  and  indigent  state  of  Israel  will  prove  no  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  my  helping  them.  26.  The  words  of  Jeremiah :  Upon 
this  (or.  By  reason  of  this)  announcement  of  a  happy  restoration,  / 
awaked  from  the  prophetic  dream  vouchsafed  to  me  (ch.  23.  25), 
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with  the  xTfv^/ impression  thereof  remaining  on  my  mind.  "  Sleep ' 
here  means  dream,  as  in  Psalm  90.  5.  27.  He  shows  how  a  land  so 
depopulated  shall  again  be  peopled.  God  \y\\\  cause  both  men  and 
inasts  in  it  to  increase  to  a  multitude  (Ezekiel,  36.  9-1 1  ;  Hosea,  2 
23).  28.  (Ch.  44.  27).  The  same  God  who,  as  it  were  (in  human 
language),  was  on  the  xoatch  for  all  means  to  destroy,  shall  be  as 
much  on  the  watch  for  the  means  of  their  restoration.  29.  In  th08e 
days  —  After  their  punishment  has   been  completed,  and  mercy 

again  visits  them,   fathers . . .  eaten  . . .  sour  grapes . . .  children's 

teeth  ...  on  edge  —  The  proverb  among  the  exiles'  children  born 
in  Babylon,  to  express  that  they  suffered  the  evil  consequences  of 
their  fathers*  sins,  rather  than  of  their  own  (Lamentations,  5.  7  ; 
Ezekiel,  18.  2,  3).  30.  (Galatians,  6.  5,  7).  31.  the  days  .  .  .  new 
covenant  with  .  . .  Israel  .  .  .  Jodah  — The  new  covenant  is  made 
with  literal  Israel  and  Judah,  not  with  the  spiritual  Israel,  i.  e.,  be- 
lievers, except  secondarily,  and  as  grafted  on  the  stock  of  Israel 
(Romans,  11.  i6>27).  For  the  whole  subject  of  ch.  30.  and  31  is 
the  restoration  of  the  Hebrews  (ch.  30.4, 7, 10,  18  ;  31.  7,  10,  11, 23, 
24,  27,  36).  With  the  *' remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace" 
in  Israel,  the  new  covenant  has  already  taken  effect.  But  with 
regard  to  the  whole  nation,  its  realization  is  reserved  for  the  last 
days,  to  which   Paul    refers   this  prophecy  in  an  abridged  form 

giomans,  11.  27).  32.  Not ...  the  covenant  that  I  made  with  . . . 
there — The  Old  Testament  covenant  as  contrasted  with  qur 
gospel  covenant  (Hebrews,  8.  8-12  ;  10. 16, 17,  where  this  prophecy 
is  quoted  to  prove  the  abrogation  of  the  law  by  the  gospel),  01 
which  the  distinguishing  features  are,  its  securing  bv  an  adequate 
atonement  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  by  the  inworking  of  effec- 
tual grace  insuring  permanent  obedience.  An  earnest  of  this  is 
given  partially  in  the  present  eclectic  or  elect  Church  gathered  out 
of  Jews  and  Gentiles.  But  the  promise  here  to  Israel  in  the  last 
da}'S  is  national  and  universal,  and  effected  by  an  extraordinary 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit  {v.  33.  34  ;  Ezekiel,  n.  17-20),  independent 
ofanynnerit  on  their  part  (Ezekiel,  36.  25-32  ;  37. 1-28 ;  39.  29  ;  Joel, 
2.  23-28  ;  Zechariah,  12.  10 ;  2  Corinthians,  3.  i6\  took  . . .  by . . . 
hand — (Deuteronomy,  i.  31;  Hosea,  11.  3).  although  i  was  an 
hashand  — (Cf.  ch.  3.  14  ;  Hosea,  2.  7,  8).  But  LXX.,  Syriae,  and 
St-  Paul  (Hebrews,  8. 9),  translate', "  I  regarded  them  not; ''  and  Gese- 
Nius,  &c.,  justify  this  rendering  of  the  Redrew  from  the  Arabic.  The 
Hebrews  regarded  not  God,  so  God  regarded  them  not.  33.  will  be 
their  God— \ch.  32. 38).  34.  True,  specially  of  Israel  (Isaiah,  54. 13)  ; 
secondarily,  true  of  believers  (John,  6.  45  ;  i  Corinthians,  2.  10 ;  i 

John,  2. 20).  forgive . . .  Iniquity . . .  remember ...  no  more— (ch.  33. 

8  ;  50.20 ;  Micah,  7. 18) ;  applying  peculiarly  to  Israel  (Romans,  11. 
27).     Secondarily,  all  believers  (Acts,  10.  43).    35.  divideth  ...  sea 

when . . .  waves . . .  roar . . .  Lord  of  hosts . . .  name  —  quoted  fiom 

Isaiah,  51.  15,  the  genuineness  of  which  passage  is  thus  established 
on  Jeremiah's  authority.  36.  a  nation  —  Israel's  national  polity 
has  been  broken  up  by  the  Romans.  But  their  preservation  as  a 
distinct  people  amid  violent  persecutions,  though  scattered  among 
all  nat'ons  for  eighteen  centuries,  unamalga mated,  whereas  all  other 
peoples  under  such  circumstances  have  become  incorporated  with 
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the  nations  in  which  they  have  been  dispersed,  is  a  perpetual  stand- 
ing miracle  (Cf.  ch.   33.  20 ;  Psalm  148.  6 ;  Isaiah,  54.  9,  10).     37. 

(Ch.  33.  22).   for  all  that  they  have  done  —  viz.,  all  tfu  Hm.    God 

will  regard  His  own  covenant-promise,  rather  than  their  merits. 
38.  tower  of  Hananeel  —  the  city  shall  extend  beyond  its  former 
bounds  (Nehemiah,  3.  i ;  12.  39  ;  Zechariah,  14.   10).  gate  Of . .  . 

corner  — (2  Kings,  14.  13;  2  Chronicles,  26.  9).    39.  measuring 

line  —  (Ezekiel,  40.  8  ;  Zechariah,  2.  i).  Gareb — from  2^  Hebrew 
root,  to  scrape  ;  Syriac,  leprosy;  the  locality  outside  of  the  city  where 
lepers  were  removed  to.  Goath  —  from  a  root,  to  toil,  referring  to 
the  toilsome  ascent  there  ;  outside  of  the  city  of  David,  to>vard  the 
Southwest,  as  Gareb  was  Northwest.  [Junius.]  40.  valley  of. , . 
dead  —  Tophet,  where  the  bodies  of  malefactors  were  cast  (Isaiah, 
30.  33),  South  of  the  city,  fields  .  .  .  Kidron  —  2  Kings,  23.  4. 
Fields  in  the  suburbs  reaching  as  far  as  Kidron,  East  of  the  city. 
horse  gate  —  through  it  the  king's  horses  were  led  forth  for  water- 
ing to  the  brook  Kidron  (2  Kings,  11.  16  ;  Nchemiah,  3.  28).  Ibr- 
ever  —  The  city  shall  not  only  be  spacious,  but  both  "  holy  to  the 
Lord,"  I.  e.,  freed  from  all  pollutions,  and  «t/^/eu//»^  (Joel,  3. 17,  20; 
Revelation,  21.  2, 10,  27). 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

1-44.  Jeremiah,  Imprisoned  for  his  Prophecy  against  Jeru- 
salem, BUYS  A  Patrimonial  Property  (his  relatfve  Hana- 
meel's),  in  order  to  certify  to  the  Jews  their  future  return 
FROM  Babylon,  i.  tenth  year — The  siege  of  Jerusalem  had 
already  begun,  in  the  tenth  month  of  the  ninth  year  of  Zedekiah 

(ch.  39-  I ;  2  Kings,  25.  i).    2.  in  . . .  court  of  . . .  prison  — »'.  ^., 

in  the  open  space  occupied  by  the  guard,  whence  he  was  not 
allowed  to  depart,  but  where  any  of  his  friends  might  visit  him  (t/. 
12  ;  ch.  38.  13,  28).  Marvelous  obstinacy,  that  at  the  time  when 
they  were  experiencing  the  truth  of  Jeremiah's  words  in  the  pres- 
sure of  the  siege,  they  should  still  keep  the  prophet  in  confine- 
ment. [Calvin.]  The  circumstances  narrated  (z^.  3-5)  occurred  at 
the  beginning  of  the  siege,  when  Jeremiah  foretold  the  capture  of 
the  city(z/.  i  ;  ch.  34.  1-7;  39.  i).  He  was  at  that  time  put  into 
free  custody  in  the  court  of  the  prison.  At  the  raising  of  the  siege 
by  Pharaoh-hophra,  Jeremiah  was  on  the  point  of  repairing  to 
Benjamin,  when  he  was  cast  into  "  the  dungeon,**  but  obtained  leave 
tD  be  removed  again  to  the  court  of  the  prison  (ch.  87.  12-21). 
When  there  he  urged  the  Jews,  on  the  second  advance  of  the 
Chaldeans  to  the  siege,  to  save  themselves  by  submission  to 
Nebuchadnezzar  (ch.  38.  2,  3) ;  in  consequence  of  this,  the  king, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  princes,  had  him  cast  into  a  miry  dungeon 
(ch.  38.  4-6) ;  again  he  was  removed  to  the  prison  court  at  the 
intercession  of  a  courtier  (v  7-13),  where  he  remained  till  the  cap- 
ture of  the  city  (v.  28\  when  he  was  liberated  (ch.  39.  11,  &c. ;  40. 

I,  &c.)   4.  his  eyes  shall  behold  his  eyes  —  i.  /-..  only  before  reaching 

Babylon,  which  he  was  not  to  see.     Ch.  39.  6.  7,  harmonizes  this 

prophecy  (ch.  32.  4)  with  the  seemingly  opposite  prophecy,  Ezekiel, 
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12.  13,  "  He  shall  not  see"  5.  visit  bin  —  in  a  good  sense  (ch.  27. 
22) ;  referring  to  the  honor  paid  Zedekiah  at  his  death  and  burial 
(ch.  34.  4,  5).  Perhaps,  too,  before  his  death  he  was  treated 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  with  some  favour.  tllOUgh  ye  fight . .  .  shall 
■at  prosper  —  (ch.  21.  4).  6.  Jeremiah  said  —  resuming  the  thread 
of  V.  If  which  was  interrupted  by  the  parenthesis  {v,  2-5J.  7.  801 
of  ShaJlHin  thine  ancle — therefore,  Jeremiah's  first  cousin,  field  .  • . 
in  Anathoth  —  a  sacerdotal  city;  and  so  having  1,000  cubits  of 
suburban  fields  outside  the  wall  attached  to  it  (Numbers,  35.  4.  5). 
The  prohibition  to  sell  these  suburban  fields  (Leviticus,  25.  34) 
applied  merely  to  their  alienating  them  from  Levites  to  another 
tribe ;  so  that  this  chapter  does  not  coniravene  that  prohibition. 
Besides,  what  is  here  meant  is  only  the  purchase  of  the  use  of  the 
field  till  the  year  of  jubilee.  On  the  failure  of  the  owner  the  nei^t 
of  kin  had  the  right  of  redeeming  it  (Leviticus,  25.  25,  &c. ;  Ruth, 
4-  3-6)-  8-  Then  i  knew — Not  that  Jeremiah  previously  doubted 
the  reality  of  the  Divine  communication,  but,  the  effect  following 
it,  and  the  prophet's  ei^perimentally  knowing  it,  confirmed  his 
faith  and  was  the  seal  to  the  vision.  The  Roman  historian,  Florus 
(2.  6),  records  a  similar  instance.  During  the  days  that  Rome  was 
being  besieged  by  Hannibal,  the  very  ground  on  which  he  was 
encamped  was  put  up  for  sale  at  Rome  and  found  a  purchaser  ; 
implying  the  calm  confidence  of  the  ultimate  issue  entertained  by 

the  Roman  people.     9.  eeventeen  ehekele  of  eilver  — As  the 

shekel  was  only  2s.  4d.,  the  whole  would  be  under  £2^  a  rather 
small  sum,  even  taking  into  account  the  fact  of  the  Chaldean 
occupation  of  the  land  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  time  when  it 
might  come  to  Jeremiah  or  his  heirs.  Perhaps  the  "  seven  shekels  " 
which,  in  the  Hebrew  {se^  Margin\  are  distinguished  from  the  "  ten 
pieces  of  silver,"  were  shekels  oj  gold,  [Maurer.]  10.  eub- 
tcribed — /  wrote  in  the  deed,  "book  of  purchase"  (v,  12). 
weighed  —  coined  money  was  not  in  early  use ;  hence  money  was 

weighed  (Genesis,  23.  16).    11.  evidence .  - .  sealed  • .  -  open  — 

Two  deeds  were  drawn  up  in  a  contract  of  sale ;  the  one,  the 
original  copy,  witnessed  and  sealed  with  the  public  seal :  the  other 
not  so  but  open,  and,  therefore,  less  authoritative,  being  but  a  co^. 
Gataker  thinks  that  the  purchaser  sealed  the  one  with  his  own 
seal,  the  other  he  showed  to  witnesses  that  they  might  write  their 
names  on  the  back  of  it  and  know  the  contents  ;  and  that  some 
details, /./-.,  the  conditions  and  time  of  redemption  were  in  the 
sealed  copy,  which  the  parties  might  not  choose  to  be  known  to 
the  witnesses  and  which  were,  therefore,  not  in  the  o^pen  copy.  The 
sealed  copy,  when  opened  after  the  seventy  years'  captivity,  would 
greatly  confirm  the  faith  of  those  living  at  that  time.  The  "  law 
and  custom  "  refer,  probably,  not  merely  to  the  sealing  up  of  the 
conditions  and  details  of  purchase,  but  also  to  the  law  of  redemp- 
tion, according  to  which,  at  the  return  to  Judea,  the  deed  would 
show  that  Jeremiah  had  bought  the  field  by  his  right  as  next  of 
kin  (Leviticus,  25.  13-16).  [Ludovicus  de  Dieu.]  12.  Baruoh  — 
Jeremiah's  amanuensis  and  agent  (ch.  36.  4,  &c.)  before  ail  —  in 
sales  ever>'  thing  clandestine  was  avoided  ;  publicity  was  required. 
So  here,  in  the  court  or  prison  where  Jeremiah  was  confined,  there 
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were  soldiers  and  others,  who  had  free  access  to  him,  present  (ch. 
38.  I).  14.  in  an  earthen  veeeel  —  that  the  documents  might  not 
be  injured  by  the  moisture  of  the  surrounding  earth  ;  at  the  same 
time,  being  buried,  they  could  not  be  stolen  but  would  remain  as 
a  pledge  of  the  Jews'  deliverance  until  God's  time  should  come. 
15.  (Cf.  V.  24,  25,  37,  43,  44).  16.  Jeremiah,-  not  comprehending 
how  God's  threat  of  destroying  Judah  could  be  reconciled  with 
God's  commanding  him  to  purchase  land  in  it  as  if  in  a  free 
country,  has  recourse  to  his  grand  remedy  against  perplexities, 
prayer.  17.  hast  made  .  .  .  heaven  —  Jeremiah  extols  God's  crea> 
tive  power,  as  a  ground  for  humility  on  his  part  as  man  :  It  is 
not  mv  part  to  call  thee," the  mighty  God,  to  account  for  thy  ways 
(Cf.  ch.  12.  i).  too  hard  —  In  z/.  27,  God's  reply  exactly  accords 
with  Jeremiah's  prayer  (Genesis,  18.  14 ;  Zechaiiah,  8.  6 ;  Luke,  i. 
37).  18.  (Exodus,  34.  7 ;  Isaiah,  65.  6).  This  is  taken  from  the 
decalogue  (Exodus,  20.  5,  6).  This  is  a  second  consideration  to 
check  hasty  judgnients  as  to  God's  ways  ;  Thou  art  the  gracious 
and  righteous  Judge  of  the  world.  19.  counsel  .  . .  work —  devis- 
ing ..  .  executing  (Isaiah,  28.  29).  eyes  . . .  open  upon  all — (Job, 
34. 21 ;  Proverbs,  5.  21).    to  give  . . .  according  to  . .  f  ways— (ch. 

17.  10).  20.  even  unto  this  day — thou  hast  given  "  signs"  of  thy 
power  from  the  day  when  thou  didst  deliver  Israel  out  of  Egypt 
by  mighty  miracles,  down  to  the  present  time.  [Maurer.1  Cal- 
vin explains  it,  *'  memorable  even  unto  this  day."  among  OtflOr  men 
—  not  in  Israel  only,  but  among  foreign  peoples  also.    Cf.  for 

"  other"  understood  (Psalm  73. 5).  made  thee  a  name — (Exodus. 

9.  16;  I  Chronicles,  17.  21;  Isaiah,  63.  12).  as  at  this  day — a 
name  of  power,  such  as  thou  liast  at  this  day.  21.  (Psalm  136.  ii, 
12).  22.  given  . . .  didst  swear  —  God  gave  it  by  a  gratuitous  cov- 
enant,  not  for  their  deserts.  23.  aii  .  .  .  thOU  COmmandedSt ...  all 
this  evil  —  their  punishment  was  thus  exactly  commensurate  with 
their  sin.  It  was  not  fortuitous.  24.  mounts  —  mounds  of  earth, 
raised  as  breastworks  by  the  besieging  army,  behind  which  they 
employed  their  engines,  and  which  they  gradually  pushed  for- 
ward to  the  walls  of  the  city.  beholOy  tbou  seest  it — con* 
nected  with  v.  25.  Thou  seest  all  this  with  thine  own  eyes, 
and  yet  (what  seems  inconsistent  with  it)  thou  commandest 
me  to  buy  a  field.  25.  for  the  Clty,  &C. —  rather,  though,  &c. 
27.  Jehovah  retorts  Jeremiah's  own  words  :  I  am  indeed,  as  thou 
sayest  {v.  17),  the  God  and  Creator  of  "all  flesh,"  and  "  nothing  is 
too  hard  for  me  ;"  thine  own  words  ought  to  have  taught  thee  that, 
though  Judea  and  Jerusalem  are  given  up  to  the  Chaldeans  now, 
for  the  sins  of  the  Jews,  yet  it  will  not  be  hard  to  me,  when  I 
please,  to  restore  the  state  so  that  houses  and  lands  therein  shall 
be  possessed  in  safetv  (r/.  36-44)-  ^Q-  bum  . . .  hoUSCS  upon  whOSe 
rooft  .  .  .  incense  unto  Baal  -—  retribution  in  kind.  They  burnt  in- 
cense to  Baa/  on  the  houses,  so  the  houses  shall  be  burnt  (ch.  19.  13). 
The  god  of  fire  was  the  object  of  their  worship ;  so  fire  shall  be 
the  instrument  of  their  punishment,  to  provoke  me  —  indicating 
the  design,  not  merely  the  event.  They  seemed  to  court  God's 
"anger,^*  2Sid purposely  to  "  provoke"  Him.  30.  have  . .  .  done  — 
67.,  have  been  doing;  implying  continuous  action,     only  -  • .  OVii .  .  . 
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Miy  provokod  ne  —  they  have  been  doing  nothing  else  but  evil; 
their  soU  aim  seems  to  have  been  to  provoke  me.  their  yovth  — 
the  time  when  they  were  in  the  wilderness,  having  just  before  come 
into  national  existence.  31.  provocation  of  mine  anger — lit.,  for 
mine  anger."  Calvin,  therefore,  connects  these  words  with  those 
•^  the  end  of  the  verse,  "  this  city  has  been  to  me  an  object  for  mine 
anger  {viz.,  by  reason  of  the  provocations  mentioned,  v,  50),  &c., 
that  I  should  remove  it,'*  &c.  Thus,  there  will  not  be  the  repetition 
of  the  sentiment,  v.  30,  as  in  £n^lish  Version;  the  Hebrew  also 
favours  this  rendering.  However,  Jeremiah  delights  in  repetitions. 
In  English  Version  the  words  "  that  I  should  remove  it,"  &c.,  stand 
independently,  as  the  result  of  what  precedes.  The  time  is  ripe 
for  taking  vengeance  on  them  (2  Kings,  23.  27).  from  the  day  that 
ihey  boitt  it  —  Solomon  completed  the  building  of  the  city,  and  it 
was  he  who,  first  of  the  Jewish  kings,  turned  to  idolatr}\  It  was 
originally  built  by  the  idolatrous  Cananites.  32.  priests  .  .  • 
prophets — (Nehemiah,  9.  32,  34).  Hence,  learn,  thougn  ministers 
of  6od  apostatise,  we  must  remain  faithful.     33.  (Ch.  2.  27  ;  7.  13). 

34.  (Ch.  7.  30,  31 ;  Ezekiel,  8. 5-17).    35.  cause  . . .  pass  through 

.  .  •lire  —  by  way  of  purification,  they  passed  through  with  bare  feet 
(Leviticus,  18.  21).  MOiech  —  meaning  king;  the  same  as  Milconi  (i 
Kings,  II.  33).  I  commanded  not  —  this  cuts  off  from  the  superstitious 
the  plea  of  a  good  intention.  AH  "  will-worship  "  exposes  to  God's 
wrath  (Colossians,  2.  18,  23).  36.  And  now  therefore  —  rather, 
But  now,  nevertheless.  Notwithstanding  that  their  guilt  deserves 
lasting  vengeance,  God,  for  the  elect's  sake  and  for  His  covenant's 
sake,  will,  contrary  to  all  that  might  have  been  expected,  restore 

them,    ye  say.  It  shaii  be  deiivered  into  . . .  king  of  Babyion^ 

The  reprobate  pass  from  the  extreme  of  self-confidence  to  that  of 
despair  of  God's  fulfilling  His  promise  of  restoring  them.  37. 
(Note,  ch.  16.  15).  The  "all  "  countries  implies  a  future  restoration 
of  Israel  more  universal  than  that  from  Babylon.  38.  (Ch.  30.  22  ; 
^*  ?)•  39-  one  heart  —  all  seeking  the  Lord  with  one  accord^  in 
contrast  to  their  state  when  only  scattered  individuals  sought  Him 
(Ezekiel,  11.  19,  20  ;  Zephaniah,  3.  9).  fbr  .  .  ,  goOd  of  them  — 
fPsalm  34. 12-15).  40-  (Ch.  31-  3i.  33  ;  Isaiah,  55.  3).  not  depart 
from  me  —  never  yet  fully  realized  as  to  the  Israelites.  I  will  not 
turn  away  from  them  . . .  good— (Isaiah,  30.  21).  Jehovah  com- 
pares  himself  to  a  sedulous  preceptor  following  his  pupils  every- 
where to  direct  their  words,  gestures,  &c.  put  my  fear  in  . . .  hearts 
•  . .  not  depart  from  me  —  Both  the  conversion  and  perseverance 
of  the  saints  are  the  work  of  God  alone,  by  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  41.  reJoice  over  them  —  (Deuteronomy,  30. 9  ;  Isaiah, 
62.  5  ;  65.  19  ;  Zephaniah,  3.  17).  plant . .  .  assuredly —  rather, 
in  stability,  i,  e.,  permanently,  for  ever  (ch.  24.  6 ;  Amos,  9. 15).  42. 
(Ch.  31.  28).  The  restoration  from  Babylon  was  only  a  slight  fore- 
taste of  the  grace  to  be  expected  by  Israel  at  last  through  Christ. 

43,  (Ver.  15).    whereof  ye  say,  It  is  desolate— (ch.  33.  10).    44. 

Referring  to  the  forms  of  contract  (v.  10-12).  Benjamin  —  specified, 
as  Anathoth,  Jeremiah's  place  of  residence  where  the  field  lay  (v.  8), 
in  it 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

1-26.  Prophecy  of  the  Restoration  from  Babylon  and  ov 
Messiah  as  King  and  Priest,  i.  8hut  up — (ch.  32.  2,  3  ;  3  Tim- 
othy, 2.  9).  Though  Jeremiah  was  shut  up  in  bondage,  the  word 
of  God  was  "  not  bound."  2.  maker  thereof —  rather,  the  Doof  of 
it^  viz,,  that  which  Jeremiah  is  about  to  prophesy,  the  restoration 
of  Israel,  an  act  which  is  thought  now  impossible,  but  which  the 
Almighty  will  effect,  formed  It  — v«.,  Jerusalem  (ch.  32.  44). 
[Calvin.]  Rather,  that  formed,  t .  ^.,  moulds  J/is  putfose  into  due 
shape  for  execution  (Isaiah,  37.  26).  Lord  ,  . .  hie  name  —  (Exodus, 
3.  i4i  15)-  3.  Call ...  I  will  anewer— (Ch.  29.  12  ;  Psalm  91.  15). 
Jeremiah,  as  the  representative  of  the  people  of  God,  is  urged  by 
God  to  pray  for  that  which  God  has  determined  to  grant,  vi%,,  the 
restoration.  God's  promises  are  not  to  slacken,  but  to  quicken 
the  prayers  of  His  people  (Psalm  132.  13,  17 ;  Isaiah,  62.  6,  7). 
nighty  thinas  —  Hebrew,  "inaccessible  diings,"  u  e,,  incredible, 
hard  to  man  s  understanding  [Maurek],  vfi.,the  restoration  of  the 
Jews,  an  event  despaired  of.  "  Hidden,"  or  "  recondite."  [PiscA- 
TOR.]  thou  knoweet  not  —  yet  God  had  reveaded  those  things  to 
Jeremiah,  but  the  unbelief  of  the  people  in  rejecting  the  grace  of 
God  had  caused  him  to  forget  God's  promise,  as  though  the  case  of 
the  people  admitted  of  no  remedy.  4.  hoUSes  .  .  .  thrown  down  bv 
the  mounte — vi%,,  by  the  missiles  cast  from  the  besiegers'  mounds 
(ch.  32,  24) ;  "and  by  the  sword  "  follows  properly,  as aiter missiles 
had  prepared  the  way,  the  foe  next  advanced  to  close  quarters  "  with 
the  sword."  5.  They  —  The  Jews  ;  the  defenders  of  the  "  houses  " 
(v,  4),  "come  forwara  to  fight  with  the  Chaldeans"  who  burst  into 
the  city  through  the  "  thrown  down  houses,"  but  all  the  effect  that 
thev  produce  "  is,  to  fill  them  (the  houses)  with  "  their  own  "  dead 
bodies."  6.  (Ch.  30. 17).  The  answer  to  Jeremiah's  mournful  ques- 
tion (ch.  8. 22).  oil  re — lit.  the  long  linen  bandage  employed  i  n  d  ressing 
wounds,  truth — i.  e. ,  stability;  I  will  bring  forth  for  them  abundant 
and  permanent  peace,  u  e.,  prosperity.  7.  cauae . . .  tO  return  —  }.  e,, 
reverse  (v.  1 1  ;  ch.  32.  44).  The  specification,  both  of  "  Judah  "  and 
"Israel,*'  can  only  apply  fully  to  the  future  restoration,  aa  at  the 
first  —  (Isaiah,  i.  26.)  8.  oleanse  —  (Ezekiel,  36. 25  ;  Zechariah,  13. 
I ;  Hebrews,  9. 13,  14.)    Alluding  to  the  legal  rites  of  purification. 

all  their  iniquity ...  all  their  iniquities— both  the /n^i>/r  of  sin 

within  and  its  outward  manifestations  in  acts.  The  repetition  is 
in  order  that  the  Jews  may  consider  how  great  is  the  grace  of  God 
in  not  merely  pardoning  (as  to  the  punishment),  but  also  cleansing 
them  (as  to  the  pollution  of  guilt) ;  not  merely  one  iniquity,  but 

all  (Micah,  7. 18).     9.  it— the  city,     a  name ...  a  praise— (ch. 

13.   II;    Isaiah,  62.   7.)     them  —  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem. 

they  shall  fear. , .  for  ail  the  goodness— (Psalm  130.  4.)    The 

Gentiles  shall  be  led  to  "  fear "  God  by  the  proofs  of  His  power 
displayed  in  behalf  of  the  Jews :  the  ungodly  among  them  shall 
"  tremble "  for  fear  of  God's  judgments  on  them ;  the  penitent 
shall  reverentially  fear  and  be  converted  to  Him  (Psalm  102.  15; 

Isaiah,  60. 3).    10.  ye  say . . .  desolate— (ch.  32. 43.)    11.  (Ch.  7. 
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34;  16.  ^.)  Praise  the  Lord,  &,C.  — The  words  of  Psalm  136.  I, 
which  were  actually  used  by  the  Jews  at  their  restoration  (Ezra, 

3. 11).    eacrificeor  praiee  — (Psalmioy.  22;  116. 17.)    This  shall 

continue  when  all  other  sacrifices  shall  be  at  an  end.  12.  habNta- 
tiOfl  of  ehephenle  . . .  flooke—  In  contrast  to  v.  io»  *'  without  mao 
. . . inhabitant .  .  ,  without  beast**  (ch.  32.  43  ;  Cf.  ch.  31.  24 ;  50.  10 ; 

Isaiah,  65.  10).    13.  pa88 . . .  Under , . .  hands  of  hiii  that  telleth 

them  —  Shepherds,  in  sending  forth  and  in  bringing  back  their 
sheep  to  the  folds,  count  them  by  striking  each  as  it  passes  with  a 
rod,  implying  the  shepherd's  provident  care  that  not  one  should 
be  lost  (Leviticus.  27.  32  ;  Micah,  7. 14 ;  Cf.  John,  10.  28,  29 ;  17. 12). 
14-  perform  —  "  I  will  make  to  rise;'*  God*s  promise  having  for  a 
time  seemed  to  lie  dead  and  abortive.  [Calvin.]  15.  Repeated 
from  ch.  23.  5.  the  land  —  the  Holv  Land :  Israel  and  Judah  (ch. 
23.  6).  16.  Jemsalem  —  In  ch.  23.  o,  instead  of  this,  it  is  **  Israel." 
**The  name**  in  the  Hebrew  has  here  to  be  supplied  from  that  pas- 
sage ;  and  for  "  he  "  (Messiah,  the  antitypical  **  Israel ")  the  ante^ 
cedent  there  (Isaiah,  49.  3),  we  have  "  she  "  here,  f .  e.,  Jerusalem. 
She  is  called  by  the  same  name  as  Messiah,  *'  The  Lord  our  right- 
eousness,'* by  virtue  of  the  mystical  oneness  between  her  (as  the 
literal  representative  of  the  spiritual  Church)  and  her  Lord  and 
Husband.  Thus,  whatever  belongs  to  the  Head  belongs  also  to 
the  members  (Ephesians,  5.  30,  32).  Hence  the  Church  is  called 
"Christ"  (Romans,  16.  7;  i  Corinthians,  12.  12).  The  Church 
hereby  professes  to  draw  all  her  righteousness  from  Christ  (Isaiah, 
45.  24,  25).  It  is  for  the  sake  of  Jerusalem,  literal  and  spiritual, 
that  God  the  Father  gives  this  name  (Jehovah  Tsidkenu^ "  TTie  Lord 
our  righteousness")  to  Christ.  17.  The  promises  of  perpetuity 
of  the  throne  of  David  fulfilled  in  Messiah,  the  son  of  David 
(2  Samuel,  7.  16 ;  i  Kings,  2.  4 ;  Psalm  89.  4,  29,  36 ;  Cf.  Luke,  i.) 
32,  33).  Id.  Messiah's  literal  priesthood  (Hebrews,  7. 17, 21,  24-28) 
and  His  followers'  spiritual  priesthood  and  sacrifices  (v.  11 ; 
Romans,  12.  i ;  15.  16 ;  i  Peter,  2.  5,  9 ;  Revelation,  I.  6),  shall 
never  cease,  according  to  the  covenant  with  Levi,  broken  by  the 
priests,  but  fulfilled  in  Messiah  (Numbers,  25.  12, 13  ;  Malachi,  2. 
4,  5,  8).  20.  covenant  of  the  day  —  i.  e.,  covenant  with  the  dajr  ; 
answering  to  "covenant  with  David"  (v.  21,  also  v,  25,  "with 
day;"  Cf.  ch.  31.  35,  36:  Leviticus,  26.  42;  Psalm  89.  34,  37).  22. 
(Genesis,  15.  5  ;  22.  17.)  The  blessing  there  promised  belonged 
to  all  the  tribes ;  here  it  is  restricted  to  the  family  of  David  and 
the  tribe  of  Levi,  because  it  was  on  these  that  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  people  rested.  When  the  kingdom  and  priesthood  flourish 
In  the  person  of  Messiah,  the  whole  nation  shall  temporally  and 
spiritually  prosper.  24.  this  people  —  certain  of  the  Jews,  espec- 
ially those  who  spoke  with  Jeremiah  in  the  court  of  the  prison 

(ch.  32. 12 ;  38.  i).    the  two  families— Judah  and  Israel,    before 

them —  in  their  judgment.  They  suppose  that  I  have  utterly  cast 
ofF  Israel  so  as  to  be  no  more  a  nation.  The  expression, "  my 
people,"  of  itself,  shows  God  has  not  cast  off  Israel  forever.  25. 
(Ch.  31.  35,  36 ;  Genesis,  8.  22  ;  Psalm  74.  16, 17.)  I  who  have  es- 
tablished the  laws  of  nature  am  the  same  God  who  have  made  a  cove* 
nant  with  the  Church.    26.  Isaac  —  (Psalm  105. 9  ;  Amos,  7. 9, 16A 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

1-22*  Captivity  op  Zedekiah  and  the  People  foretold  for 
THEIR  Disobedience  and  Perfidy.  The  prophecy  {p.  1-7)  as  to 
Zedekiah  is  an  amplification  of  that  in  ch.  32.  1-5,  in  consequence 
^  which  Jeremiah  was  then  shut  up  in  the  court  of  the  prison. 
The  prophecy  (v.  8-22)  refers  to  the  Jews  who,  afraid  of  the  capture 
of  the  city,  had,  in  obedience  to  the  law,  granted  freedom  to  their 
servants  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  but  on  the  intermission  of  the 
siege  forced  them  back  into  bondage,  i.  Jerusaleniy  and  •  *  .  all 
the  cities  thereof — (Note^  ch.  19.  15.)  it  was  amazing  blindness 
in  the  king  that,  in  such  a  desperate  position,  he  should  reject  ad- 
monition. 3.  (Ch.  32.  4.)  4f  5-  Mitigation  of  Zedekiah*s  punish- 
ment, the  burnings  of  thy  fathers  — thy  funeral  shall  be  hon- 
oured with  the  same  burning  of  aromatic  spices  as  there  was  at 
the  funerals  of  thy  lathers  (2  Chronicles,  16.  14 ;  21.  19).  The 
honours  here  mentioned  wefe  denied  to  Jehoiakim  (ch.  22.  z8). 
Ah|  lord  I  — The  Hebrews,  in  their  chronology  (Seder  olam),  men- 
tion the  wailing  used  over  him,  "Alas !  king  Zedekiah  is  dead, 
drinking  the  dregs  (i.  ^.,  paying  the  penaltv  for  the  sins)  of  former 
ages."  7.  these  . . .  remained  — alone  (Cl  a  Chronicles,  11.  5,  9). 
8.  By  the  law  a  Hebrew,  after  having  been  a  bond-servant  for  six 
years,  on  the  seventh  was  to  be  let  go  free  (Exodus,  21.  2  ;  Deu- 
teronomy, 15.  12).    Zedekiah  maoe  a  covenant— with  solemn 

ceremonisd  in  the  temple  (v.  15,  18,  19).    them -r  bond-servants 

{v.  9).    9.  none  . . .  serve  himself  of  a  Jew — (Leviticus,  25. 39-46.) 

II.  During  the  interruption  of  the  siege  by  Pharaoh-hophra  (CC 
V,  21,  22,  with  ch.  37.  5-io),  the  Jews  reduced  their  servants  to 
bondage  again.  13.  The  last  year  of  Zedekiah  was  the  Sabbatical 
3rear.  How  just  the  retribution  that  they  who,  against  God's  law 
and  their  own  covenant,  enslaved  their  brethren,  should  be  doomed 
to  bondage  themselves  ;  and  that  the  bond-servants  should  enjov 
the  sabbatical  freedom  at  the  hands  of  the  foe  (ch.  52.  16)  which 
their  own  countrymen  denied  them.  14.  At  the  end  of  seven  years 
—  I.  e.y  not  on  the  eighth  year,  but  within  the  limit  of  the  seventh 
year,  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  seventh  year  (Exodus,  ai.  2  ; 
23.  10;  Deuteronomy,  15.  12).  So,  "at  the  end  of  three  years" 
(Deuteronomy,  14.  28  ;  2  Kings,  18.  10),  and  "  after  three  days  I 
will  rise  again "  (Matthew,   27.   63),  >.  ^.,  on  the  third  day  (Cf. 

Matthew,  27.  64).     15.  In  the  house . . .  oalled  by  my  name  — 

the  usual  place  of  making  such  covenants  (2  Kings,  23.  3 ;  Cf.  i 
Kings,  8.  31 ;  Nehemiah,  10.  29).  16.  polluted  my  name  —  by 
violating  your  oath  (Exodus,  20.  7).  17.  not . . .  proolaimina 
liberty  —  Though  the  Jews  had  ostensibly  emancipated  their  bona 
servants,  they  virtually  did  not  do  so  by  revoking  the  liberty  which 
they  had  granted.  God  looks  not  to  outward  appearances,  but  to 
the  sincere  intention.  I  proclaim  a  liberty — retribution  answer- 
ing to  the  offense  (Matthew,  7.  2  ;  18.  32, 33  ;  Galatians,  6.  7  ;  James, 
2.  13).  The  Jews,  who  would  not  give  liberty  to  their  brethren, 
shall  themselves  receive  a  "  liberty "  calamitous  to  them.  God 
will  manumit  them  from  His  happy  and  safe  service  (Psalm  121. 3)^ 
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which  is  real  "liberty"  (Psalm  119,  45  ;  John,  S.  36 ;  2  Corinthians, 
3. 17),  only  to  pass  under  the  terrible  bondage  of  other  task-mas- 
ters, the  "  sword,"  &c.  tO  b6  removed  —  the  Hebrew  expresses  agU 
tation  (NoU^  ch.  15.  4).  Cf.  Deuteronomy,  28.  25,  48,  64,  65,  as  tg^ 
the  restless  agitati<m  of  the  Jews  in  their  ceaseless  removals  from 
place  to  place  in  their  dispersion.  18.  passed  between  the  parts 
hereof —  the  contracting  parties  in  the  '*  covenant "  (not  here  the 
law  in  general,  but  their  covenant  made  before  God  in  His  house 
to  emaocipate  their  slaves,  v.  8,  9)  passed  through  the  parts  of  the 
animal  cut  in  two,  implying  that  they  prayed  so  to  be  cut  in  sunder 
(Matthew,*  24.  51 ;  Gfeei,  cut  in  two)  if  they  should  break  the  cove- 
nant (Genesis,  15.  10,  17).  20.  I  will  even  give — resuming  the 
sentence  begun,  but  not  completed  (7/.  18),  "  I  will  give,"  &c.  •  seek 
their  life  —  implacably ;  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  their  blood  ; 
not  content  with  booty,  dead  bodies  —  The  breakers  of  the  cove- 
nant  shall  be  cut  in  pieces,  as  the  calf  between  whose  parts  they 
passed.  21.  gone  up  —  i.  e,,  raised  the  siege  in  order  to  meet 
Pharaoh-hophra  (ch.  37.  7-10).  The  departure  of  the  Chaldeans 
was  a  kind  of  manumission  of  the  Jews ;  but  as  their  manumis* 
sion  of  their  bond-servants  was  recalled,  so  God  revoked  His 
manumission  of  them  from  the  Chaldeans.  22.  I  will  OOmmand  -^ 
Nebuchadnezzar,  impelled  unconsciously  by  a  Divine  instigation, 
returned  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  Egyptians. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

1*19.  Pkophxcy  in  the  rejgn  of  Jshoiakim,  when  the  Chal- 
deans, IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH  THE  SYRIANS  AND  MOABITES,  IN- 
VADED JuDEA.  By  the  obedience  of  the  Rechabites  to  their  father, 
Jeremiah  condemns  the  disobedience  of  the  Jews  to  God  their 
Father.  The  Holy  Spirit  has  arranged  Jeremiah's  prophecies  by 
the  moral,  rather  than  the  chronological  connection.  From  the 
history  of  an  event  fifteen  years  before,  the  Jews,  who  had  brought 
back  their  manumitted  servants  into  bondage,  are  taught  how 
much  God  loves  and  rewards  obedience,  and  hates  and  punishes 
disobedience.  2.  Rechabltes  —  a  nomadic  tribe  belonging  to  the 
Kenites  of  Hemath  (i  Chronicles,  2.  55),  of  the  family  of  Jethro,  or 
Hobab,  Moses'  father-in-law  (Exodus,  18. 9,  &c. ;  Numbers,  10.  29- 
32;  Judges,  I.  16).  They  came  into  Canaan  with  the  Israelites, 
but,  in  order  to  preserve  their  independence,  choose  a  life  in  tents, 
without  a  fixed  habitation  (i  Samuel,  15.  6).  Besides  the  branch 
of  them  associated  with  Judah  and  extending  to  Amalek,  there 
was  another  section  at  Kadesh,  in  Naphtali  (Judges,  4.  11,  17). 
They  seem  to  have  been  proselytes  of  the  gate.  Jonadab,  son  off 
Rechab,  whose  charge  not  to  drink  wine  they  so  strictly  obeyed, 
was  zealous  for  God  (2  Kings,  10.  15-23).  The  Nabatheans  of 
Arabia  observed  the  same  rules  (Diodorus  Siculus,  19.  94).  bring 
.  .  .  Into  .  . .  house  of .  .  .  Lord  —  because  there  were  suitable  wit- 
nesses at  hand  there  from  among  the  priests  and  chief  men,  as  also 
because  he  had  the  power  immediately  to  address  the  people 
assembled  there  (v,  13).     It  may  have  been  also  as  a  reproof  of  the 
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priests  who  drank  wine  freelv,  though  commanded  to  refrain  from 
it  when  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  [Calvi^.]  Ohanbers— 
which  were  round  about  the  temple,  applied  to  vanous  uses,  e,g,, 
to  contain  the  vestments,  sacred  vessels,  &c.  3.  Jaazaniah  —  the 
elder  and  chief  of  the  clan.  4.  man  of  God  —  a  prophet  (Deuter- 
onomy, 33. 1 ;  I  Samuel,  2.  27  ;  i  Kings,  12.  22  ;  2  Kings,  4.  7),  also 
**a  servant  of  God"  in  general  (i  Timothy,  6.  n),  one  not  his  own, 
but  God's  ;  one  who  has  parted  with  all  right  in  himself  to  give 
himself  wholly  to  God  (2  Timothy,  3.  17).  He  was  so  reverenced 
that  none  would  call  in  question  what  was  transacted  in^his  cham- 
ber, keeper  of  the  Awt—  Hebrew,  of  the  vessel.  Probably  the 
office  meant  is  that  of  the  priest  who  kept  in  charge  the  capitation 
money  paid  for  the  use  of  the  temple  and  the  votive  offerings,  such 
as  silver  vessels,  &c.  There  were  seven  such  keepers.  [Grotius.] 
Cf.  2  Kings,  12.  9 ;  25.  18 ;  l  Chronicles,  9.  18,  19,  which  support 
English  Version,  \  said  . . .  Drink  —  Jeremiah  does  not  say.  The 
Lard  saith.  Drink  ;  for  then  they  would  have  been  bound  to  obey. 
•Contrast  the  case  (i  Kings,  13.  7-26).    6.  Jonadab  . . .  OOr  MbOT 

—  I.  e.y  forefather  and  director,  300  years  before  (2  Kings,  10. 
15).  They  were  called  Rechabites  not  Jonadabites,  having  re- 
ceived their  name  from  Rechab  the  father,  previously  to  their 
•adopting  the  injunctions  of  Jonadab,  his  son.  This  case  affords  no 
justification  for  slavish  deference  to  the  religious  opinions  of  the 
Christian  fathers  ;  for  Jonadab's  injunction  only  affected  matters 
of  the  present  life ;  moreover,  it  was  not  binding  on  their  con- 
sciences, for  they  deemed  it  not  unlawful  to  go  to  Jerusalem  in  the 
invasion  (v.  11),  What  is  praised  here  is  not  the  father's  injunction, 
but  the  obedience  ©f  the  sons.  [Calvin.]  7.  tentS  —  (Judges,  4. 
17).  live  many  daya  —  according  to  the  promise  connected  with  the 
fifth  commandment  (Exodus,  20. 12  ;  Ephesians,  6.  2,  3).   strangers 

—  they  were  not  of  the  stock  of  Jacob,  but  sojourners  in  Israel. 
Types  of  the  children  of  God,  pilgrims  on  earth,  looking  for  heaven 
us  their*  home  ;  having  little  to  lose,  so  that  losing  times  cost  them 
little  alarm  ;  sitting  loose  to  what  they  have  (Hebrews.'io.  34 ;  n. 

9, 10, 13-16).    8.  all  that  be . . .  chargeo  us  . . .  all  our  days,  we . . , 

wives  . . .  sons  . . .  daugllters  —  unreserved  obedience  in  all  par- 
ticulars,  at  all  times,  and  on  the  part  of  all,  without  exception,  in 
all  which  resi>ects  Israel's  obedience  to  God  was  wanting.  Con- 
trast I  Samuel,  15.  20,  21 ;  Psalm  78.  34-37,41, 56, 57.  it.  CnaldeaUS 
-• . .  Syrians  —  when  Jehoiakim  revolted  from  Nebuchadnezzar  (2 
Kings,  24. 1,  2).  Necessity  sets  aside  all  other  laws.  This  is  the 
Rechabites'  excuse  for  their  seeming  disobedience  to  Jonadab,  in 
temporarily  settling  in  a  city.  Herein  was  seen  the  prescient 
wisdom  of  Jonadab's  commands  ;  they  could  at  a  moment's  notice 
emigrate,  having  no  land-possessions  to  tie  them.     14.  obey  • .  • 

father's   commandments;    notwithstanding   I— (Malachi,  i.  6). 

rising  early  and  speaking  — C^r/  Himself  speaking  late  and  early 
bv  His  various  ways  of  providence  and  grace.  In  v.  15  ;  2  Chronf- 
cles,  36.  15,  a  distinct  mode  of  address  is  alluded  to,  vit.,  Gpd  sentU 
ing  His  servants,  15.  (Ch.  18.  II ;  25.  5,  6).  I  enjoined  nothing 
unreasonable,  but  simply  to  serve  me,  and  I  attached  to  the  com- 
«mand  a  gracious  promise,  but  in  vain.    If  Jonadab's  commands 
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which  were  arbitrary  and  not  moral  obligations  in  themselves,  were 
obeyed,  much  more  ought  mine,  which  are  in  themselves  right 

17-  because  I  have  spoken  ...  not  heard  . . .  i . . .  called  ...  not 
answered  —  (Proverbs,  I.  24  ;  Isaiah,  65. 12).  19.  not  want  a  man 
to  stand  before  me  —  there  shall  always  be  left  representatives  of 
the  clan  to  wot  ship  m^(ch.  15.  i,  I9) ;  or,  "  before  me  "  means  simple 
existence^  for  all  things  in  existence  are  in  God*s  sight  (Psalm  89. 
36).  The  Rechabites  returned  from  the  captivity.  Wolff  found 
traces  of  them  in  Arabia. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
i-32.  Baruch  writes  and  reads  publicly  Jeremiah's  Prophe* 

CIES  COLLECTED  IN  A  VOLUME.    ThE  RoLL  IS  BURNT  BY  JEHOLA.KIM, 

AND  Written  again  by  Baruch  at  Jeremiah's  Dictation,  i. 
fbllth  year  —  The  command  to  write  the  roll  was  given  in  the 
fourth  year  ;  but  it  was  not  read  publicly  till  the  fifth  year.  As 
Isaiah  subjoined  to  his  predictions  a  history  of  events  confirming  his 
prophecies.  (Isaiah,  36. 37. 38, 39),  so  Jeremiah  also  in  chs.  37, 38, 39, 
40,  41.  42,  43 ;  but  he  prefaces  his  history  with  the  narrative  of  an 
incident  that  occurred  some  time  ago,  showing  that  he,  not  only  by 
word,  but  in  writing,  and  that,  twice,  had  tesiified  all  that  he  is 
about  to  state  as  having  subsequently  come  to  pass.  [Grotius.] 
At  the  end  of  Jehoiakim's  third  year,  Nebuchadnezzar  enrolled  an 
army  against  Jerusalem,  and  took  it  in  the  end  of  the  fifth  or  be- 
ginning of  the  sixth  year,  and  carried  away  captive  Jehoiakim, 
Daniel,  &c.  Jehoiakim  returned  the  same  year,  and  for  three  years 
was  tributary ;  then  withheld  tribute.  Nebuchadnezzar  returned 
and  took  Jerusalem,  and  carried  off  Jehoiakim,  who  died  on  the 
road.  This  harmonises  this  chapter  with  2  Kings,  24,  and  Daniel. 
I.  See  Note,  c\i.  22.  19.  a.  roll  of  a  book — a  book  formed  of 
prepared  skins  made  into  a  roll.  Cf.  "  volume  of  the  book."  1.  e^ 
the  Pentateuch  (Psalm  40.  7).  It  does  not  follow  that  his  prophe- 
cies were  not  before  committed  to  writing  ;  what  is  implied  is,  they 
were  now  written  together  in  one  volume  so  as  to  be  read  continu- 
ously to  the  Jews  in  the  temple,  agalnat . . .  nations  —  (ch.  25.  is» 
&c.)  from . . .  days  of  Josiah  — (ch.  25. 3).  From  Josiah's  thirteenth 
year  (ch.  I.  2).     3.  hear —  consider  seriously,    return  , . .  from  •  .  • 

evil  way— (Jonah,  3.  8).     4.  ail ..  .words  of ...  Lord  — God 

specially  suggesting  what  might  otherwise  have  escaped  his  mem- 
ory, and  directing  the  choice  of  "  words  "  as  well  as  the  substance 
(John,  14.  26  ;  16.  13).  5.  I  am  shut  up  —  not  in  prison,  for  there  is 
no  account  of  his  imprisonment  under  Jehoiakim,  and  v,  19.  26,  are 
inconsistent  with  it :  but,  *'/  am  prevented"  viz.,  by  some  hinder- 
ance  ;  or,  through  fear  of  the  king,  to  whose  anger  Baruch  was  less 
exposed,  as  not  being  the  author  of  the  prophecy.  6.  go  —  on  the 
following  year  {v.  9).  fasting  day  —  (see  v.  9).  An  extraordinary 
fact,  in  the  ninth  month,  whereas  the  fast  on  the  great  day  of  atone- 
ment was  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month  (Leviticus,  16.  29  ; 
23.  27-36),  appointed  to  avert  the  impending  calamity,  when  Neb- 
uchadnezzar having,  in  the  year  before  (t.^.,  the  fourth  of  Jehoia- 
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kim),  smitten  Pharaoh-necho  at  Carchemish,  it  was  feared,  would 
attack  Judea,  as  the  ally  of  Egypt  (a  Kings,  23.  34,  35).  The  fast 
was  likely  to  be  an  occasion  on  which  Jeremiah  would  find  the 
Jews  more  softened,  as  well  as  a  larger  number  of  them  met 
together.  7.  pre8ent  .  .  .  supplication  —  lit.,  supplication  shall  fall; 
•alluding  to  the  prostrate  attitude  of  the  suppliants  (Deuteronomy, 
9.  25  ;  Matthew,  26.  39),  as  petitioners  fall  at  the  feet  of  a  king  in 
the  East.     So  Hebtew,  ch.  38,  26  ;  Daniel,  9.  18,  Margin,    9.  they 

proclaimed  . . ,  to  all  the  people  • . .  to  all,  &c.— rather,  "all  the 

people  ...  all  the  people  proclaimed  a  fast."  [Michaelis.]  The 
chief  appointed  the  fast  by  the  wish  of  the  people.  In  either  ver- 
sion, the  ungodly  king  had  no  share  in  appointing  the  fast.  IC 
chamber  —  Baruch  read  from  the  window  or  balcony  of  the  cham- 
ber looking  into  the  court  where  the  people  were  assembled. 
However,  some  of  the  chambers  were  large  enough  to  contain  a 
•considerable  number  (Nehemiah,  13.5).  Gemariah  — distinct  from 
the  Gemariah,  son  of  Hilkiah,  in  ch.  29.  8.  Shaphan  —  the  same 
person  as  in  a  Kings,  22.3.  ecribe  —  secretary  of  state;  or  he 
who  presided  over  the  public  records,  higher  COUrt — that  of 
the  priests,  the  court  of  the  people  being  lower  (2  Chronicles,  4. 

2).  new  gate— (ch.  26.  10).  The  East  gate.  12.  scribe'8  Cham- 
er  —  an  apartment  in  the  palace  occupied  by  the  secretary  of 
state,  princee — holding  acouncil'of  state  at  the  time.  Elnathan 
— who  nad  already  been  an  instrument  of  evil  in  Jehoiakim's  hand 
Ych.  26.  22,  23.)  Hananla|l  — the  false  prophet  (ch.  28.  10-17),  14. 
Jehudi  —  of  a  good  family,  as  appears  from  his  pedigree  being 
given  so  fully,  but  in  a  subordinate  position.  COmC — instead  of 
requiring  Baruch  to  come  to  them,  they  ought  to  have  p»»^  to  the 
temple,  and  there  professed  the  penitence.     But  pride  forbade 

it.    rCALviN.]     16   afraid,  both  one  and  tAYitr -^  Hebrew,  fear- 

^stricken,  they  turned  to  one  another  (Cf.  Genesis,  42.  28).  This 
showed,  on  their  part,  hesitancy,  and  some  degree  of  fear  of  God, 
but  not  enough  to  make  them  willing  to  sacrifice  the  favour  of  an 
•earthly  king.  We  will  eurely  tell  the  king  —Not  the  language  of 
threatening,  but  implying  that  the  matter  is  of  such  moment,  that 
the  king  ought  to  be  made  acquainted  with  it,  so  as  to  seek  some 
remedy  against  the  Divine  anger.  17.  What  they  wished  to  know 
"was,  whether  what  Baruch  had  read  to  them  v^s  written  by  him 
from  memory  after  hearing  Jeremiah,  repeating  his  prophecies 
continuously,  or  accurately  from  the  prophet's  own  dictation.  18. 
hie  mouth  —  Baruch  replies,  it  was  by  the  oral  dictation  of  the 
prophet ;  v,  2  accords  with  this  view,  rather  than  with  the  notion 
that  Jeremiah  repeated  his  prophesies  from  MSS.  Ink — his  speci- 
fication of  the  "  ink  "  implies,  I  added  nothing  save  the  hand,  pen, 
and  ink.  19.  Showing  that  they  were  not  altogether  without  bet- 
ter feelings  (Cf.  v,  16,  25).  20.  chamber —there  were  chambers  in 
the  king's  palace  round  the  court  or  great  hall,  as  in  the  temple 
<v.  10).  The  roll  was  *Maid  up"  there  for  safe  keeping,  with  other 
public  records.  21.  sent  JehudI  —  Note,  how  unbelievers  flee  from 
God,  and  yet  seek  Him  through  some  kind  of  involuntary  impulse. 
£Calvin.]     Jehudi  seems  to  have  been  the  king's  ready  tool  for 

«vil.    23.  winter-house— (Amos,  3.  15).    ninth  nontb— v»., of 
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the  religious  year,  f.  ^.,  November  or  December,  fire  on  . .  • 
Ittrth — rather,  the  stove  was  burning  before  him.  In  the  East 
neither  chimneys  nor  ovens  are  used,  but,  in  cold  weather,  a 
brazen  vessel  containing  burning  charcoal ;  when  the  wood  has 
burned  to  embers,  a  cover  is  placed  over  the  pot  to  make  it  retain 
the  heat.  23.  three  or  four  leaves  —  not  distinct  leaves  as  in  a 
book,  but  the  consecutive  spaces  on  the  long  roll  in  the  shape  of 
4i!iwrf  (whence  the  Hebrew  name  is  derived),  into  which  the  writing 
is  divided :  as  the  books  of  Moses  in  the  synagogue  in  the  present 
day  are  written  in  a  long  parchment  rolled  round  a  stick,  the 
writing  being  divided  into  columns,  like  pages,  penknift  —  the 
writer's  knife  with  which  the  reed,  used  as  a  pen,  was  mended. 
"He "refers  to  the  king  [y.  22).  As  often  as  Jehudi  read  three  or 
four  columns,  the  king  cut  asunder  the  part  of  the  roll  read  ;  and 
so  he  treated  the  whole,  until  all  the  parts  read  consecutively  were 
cut  and  burnt ;  v.  24,  "  all  these  words,"  imply  that  the  whole  vol- 
ome  was  read  through,  not  merely  the  first  three  or  four  columns 
(i  Kings,  92.  8).  24.  The  king  and  his  *' servants "  were  more 
hardened  than  the  "princes"  and  councillor  {v.  12-16,  Notes), 
Contrast  the  humble  fear  exhibited  by  Josiah  at  the  reading  of  the 
law  (2  Kings,  22.  11).  25.  (Note^  v.  16.)  The  "nevertheless" 
aggravates  the  king's  sin ;  though  God  would  have  drawn  him 
back  through  their  intercom <;ion,  he  persisted  ;  judicial  blindness 
and  reprobation  !  26.  Hammelech  —  not  as  Margin,  '*  of  the  king." 
Jehoiakim  at  this  time  (the  fifth  year  of  his  reign)  had  no  grown- 
np  son ;  Jeconiah,  his  successor,  was  then  a  boy  of  eleven  (Cf.  a 
Kings,  23. 36,  with  24. 8).  hid  them  —  (Psalm  31.  20 ;  83.  3 ;  Isaiah, 
26. 20).  27.  roll,  and  . . .  words  —  > .  e,,  the  roll  of  words.  28.  all 
the  former  WOrde  —  It  is  in'  vain  that  the  ungodly  resist  the  power 
of  Jehovah  ;  not  one  of  His  words  shall  fall  to  the  ground  (Mat- 
thew, 5.  18  ;  Acts,  9.  5  ;  5.  39).  29.  say  tO  Johoiakln  —  not  in  per- 
son, as  Jeremiah  was  "  hidden  '*  (v.  26),  but  by  the  written  word  of 
propheqr.  saying,  ¥fliy  ^  This  is  what  the  king  had  desired  to  be 
said  to  Jeremiah  if  he  should  be  found  ;  kings  often  dislike  the 

troth  to  be  told  them.    30.  \)2  shall  have  none  to  sit  upon  the 

throne — fulfilled  (2  Kings,  24. 8,  &c. ,  25)  He  had  successors,  but 
not  directly  of  his  posterity,  except  his  soft  yecomah,  whose  three 
months'  reign  is  counted  as  nothing.  Zedekiah  was  not  son,  but 
nncle  of  Jeconiah,  and  was  raised  to  the  throne  in  contempt  of  him 
uid  his  father  Jehoiakim  (ch.  22.  30).  dead  body  .  .  .  cast  out  — 
(ch.  22. 18, 19).  day . . .  beat , . .  night . . .  frost  —  there  are  often 
these  variations  of  temperature  in  the  East  between  night  and  day 

(Genesis,  31.  40).    32,  added  besides  . . .  manv  like  words  —  Sin- 

oersgain  nothing  but  additional  punishment  by  setting  aside  the 
^ord  of  Jehovah.  The  law  was  similarly  rewritten,  after  the  first 
tables  had  been  broken  owing  to  Israel's  idolatry  (Exodus,  32.  34X 

an 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

1-21.   Historical  Sections,  Chap,  xxxvii-xliv.    The  Chal- 
deans Raise  the  Siege  to  go  and  meet  Pharaoh-hophra.   Zede- 

KIAH   SENDS  TO    JeREMIAU    TO    PrAY    TO    GOD   IN   BEHALF  OP  THE 

Jews  :  in  vain.  Jeremiah  Tries  to  Escape  to  his  Native  Place 
BUT  IS  Arrested.  Zedekiau  Abates  the  Rigour  of  his  Im- 
prisonment. I.  Coniah — curtailed  from  Jeconiah  by  way  of 
reproach,  whom  —  referring  to  Zedekiah  not  to  Coniah  (2  Kings, 
24.  17).  a.  Amazing  stupidity  that  they  were  not  admonished  by 
the  punishment  of  Jeconiah  [Calvin]  (2  Chronicles,  36.  12,  14). 
3.  Zedokiah  •  >  •  S6llt — fearing  lest,  in  the  event  of  the  Chaldeans 
overcoming  Pharaoh-hophra,  they  should  return  to  besiege  Jerusa>- 
lem.  See  A'ote  in  beginning  of  ch.  21 ;  that  chapter  chronologically 
comes  in  between  chs.  37  and  38.  The  message  of  the  king  to 
Jeremisdi  here  in  ch.  37  is,  however,  somewhat  earlier  than  that  in 
ch.  21 ;  here  it  is  while  the  issue  between  the  Chaldeans  and 
Pharaoh  was  undecided  ;  there  it  is  when,  after  the  repulse  of 
Pharaoh,  the  Chaldeans  were  again  advancing  against  Jerusalem  : 
hence,  while  Zephaniah  is  named  in  both  embassies,  Jehuccd 
accompanies  him  here,  Paskter  there.  But,  as  Pashur  and  Jehucal 
are  both  mentioned  in  ch.  38.  i,  2,  as  hearing  Jeremiah's  reply, 
which  is  identical  with  that  in  ch.  ai.  9,  it  is  probable  the  two 
messages  followed  one  another  at  a  short  interval ;  that  in  this  ch. 
37.  3,  and  the  answer,  z/.  7-10,  being  the  earlier  of  the  two.  Zeph- 
aniah—  an  abettor  of  rebellion  against  God  (ch.  29.  25),  thouf  h 
less  virulent  than  many  (v.  29 ;  ch.  29),  punished  accordingly  (en. 

52.  24.27).    4.  Jeremiah  ...  not  put . . .  into  priaon  —  he  was  no 

longer  in  the  prison  court  as  he  had  been  (ch.  32.  2  ;  33.  i),  which 
passages  refer  to  the  beginning  of  the  siege,  not  to  the  time  when 
the  Chaldeans  renewed  the  siege,  after  having  withdrawn  for  a 
time  to  meet  Pharaoh.  5.  After  this  temporary  diversion  caused 
by  Pharaoh  in  favour  oif  Jerusalem,  the  Egyptians  returned  no 
more  to  its  help  (2  Kings,  24.  7).  Judea  had  the  misfortune  to  lie 
between  the  two  great  contending  powers,  Babylon  and  Egypt, 
and  80  was  exposed  to  the  alternate  inroads  of  the  one  or  tJie 
other.  Josiah,  taking  side  with  Assyria,  fell  in  battle  with  Pharaoh* 
necho  at  Megiddo  (2  Kings,  23.  29).  Zedekiah,  seeking  the 
Egyptian  alliance  in  violation  of  his  oath,  was  now  about  to  be 
taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (2  Chronicles,  36.  13 ;  Ezekiel,  17.  15, 
17).  7.  Shail  return  —  without  accomplishing  any  deliverance  for 
you.  8.  (Ch.  34.  22).  9.  youraelvea  —  Hebrew  "souls."  10.  yet 
. . .  they  —  even  a  few  wounded  men  would  suffice  for  your  de- 
struction,   n.  broken  up  — "gone  up.'*    12.  Benjamin  —  to  his 

own  town  Anathoth.  to  separate  himself — Margin  translates^ 
"  to  slip  away"  from  a  Hebrew  root,  "  to  be  smooth,*  so,  so  to  slip 
away  as  a  slippery  thing  t/tat  cannot  be  held.  But  it  is  not  likely 
the  prophet  of  God  would  flee  in  a  dishonourable  way  ;  and  "in 
che  midst  of  the  people  "  rather  implies  op^n  departure  along  with 
others,  than  clandestine  slipping  away  by  fixing  with  the  crowd 
of  departing  people.    Rather,  it  mear^s^  io  stjarutt  himself ^  or  to 
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divide  his  place  of  residence,  so  as  to  live  partly  here,  partly  there, 
without  fixed  habitation,  going  to  and  fro  among  the  people. 
[LuDOVicus  De  Dieu.]  Maurer  translates,  "  to  take  his  portion 
thence/'  to  realise  the  produce  of  his  property  in  Anathoth  [Hen- 
derson], or  to  take  possession  of  I  he  land  which  he  bought  from 
Hanaineel.  [Maurer.]  13.  ward  —  i.e.,  the  guard  01  watch.  Han- 
aniah  — whose  death  Jeremiah  predicted  (ch.  28,  16) ;  the  grandson 
in  revenge  takes  Jeremiah  into  custody  on  the  charge  of  deserting 
("thou  fallest  away,'*  ch.  38.  19;  52.  15;  i  Samuel,  29.  3)  to  the 
enemy.  His  prophecies  gave  colour  to  the  charge  (ch.  21.  9  ;  38. 
4).  15.  scribe  —  one  of  the  court  secretaries ;  often  in  the  East 
part  of  the  private  house  of  a  public  officer  serves  as  a  prison. 
16.  dungeon  .  .  .  cabins  —  the  prison  consisted  of  a  ///(the  **  dun- 
geon ")  with  vaulted  cells  round  the  sides  of  it.  The  "  cabins," 
from  a  root,  to  bendands  self  17.  Secret ly  —  Zedekiah  was  ashamed 
to  be  seen  by  his  courtiers  consulting  Jeremiah  (John,  12.  43  ;  5. 
44;  19.  38).  thou  Shalt  be  delivered — Had  Jeremiah  consulted 
his  earthly  interests,  he  would  have  answered  very  differently. 
Contrast  ch.  6.  14;  Isaiah,  30.  10;  Ezekiel,  13.  10.    18.  What — in 

what  respect  have  I  offended  ?    19.  Where  are  now  your  prophets 

—  The  event  has  showed  them  to  be  liars  ;  and,  as  surely  as  the 
king  of  Babylon  has  come  already,  notwithstanding  their  prophecy, 
so  surely  shall  he  return.  20.  be  accepted  —  rather,  *'  let  my  sup- 
piicatiou  he  humbly  presented'*  (ch.  36.  7,  Note).  [Henderson.] 
lest  I  die  there  —  in  the  subterranean  dungeon  {v.  16),  from  want 
of  proper  sustenance  (v.  21).  The  prophet  naturally  shrank  from 
death,  which  makes  his  ^ritual  firmness  the  more  remarkable  * 
he  was  ready  to  die  rather  than  swerve  from  his  duty.    [Calvin.J 

21.  court  OT  the  prison— (ch.  32.  2;  38. 13,  28).    baker's  street 

^-persons  in  the  same  business  commonly  reside  in  the  same 
street  in  cities  in  the  East,  all  the  bread  .  .  .  spent  —  Jeremiah 
had  bread  supplied  to  him,  until  he  was  thrown  into  the  dungeon 
of  Malchiah,  at  which  time  the  bread  in  the  city  was  spent.  Cf. 
this  verse  with  ch.  38. 9 ;  that  time  must  have  been  very  shortly 
before  the  capture  of  the  city  (ch.  52. 6).  God  saith  of  His  children. 
**■  In  the  da3rs  of  famine  they  shall  be  satisfied  "  (Psalm  37.  19 ; 
Isaiah,  33. 16).  Honest  reproof  (v.  17),  in  the  end,  often  gains  more 
favour  than  flattery  (Proverbs,  28.  23). 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 
1-28-  Jeremiah  predicts  the  Capture  of  Jerusalem,  for 

WHICH   HE  is  cast  INTO   A   DUNGEON,  BUT  IS  TRANSFERRED  TO  THE 

Prison  Court  on  the  Intercession  of  Ebed-Melech,  and  has 
A  Secret  Interview  with  Zedekiah.  All  this  was  subsequent 
to  his  imprisonment  in  Jonathan's  house,  and  his  release  on  his 
interview  with  Zedekiah.  The  latter  occurred  before  the  return  of 
the  Chaldeans  to  the  siege ;  the  similar  events  in  this  chapter 
occurred  after  xx,  i.  Jucal  —  Jehucal  (ch,  37.  3).  Pashur  — (ch. 
21.  I  ;  Cf.  V.  9  of  ch.  21,  with  v.  2  of  this  ch.  38)  \  the  deputation 
in  ch.  21.  I,  to  whom  Jeremiah  gave  this  reply,  if  not  identical  with 

995 
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the  hearers  of  Jeremiah  (ch.  38.  i),  must  have  been  sent  just  before 
the  latter  "  heard  "  him  speaking  the  same  words.  Zephaniah  is 
not  mentioned  here,  as  in  ch.  21.  I,  but  is  so  in  ch.  37.  3.  yucal  is 
mentioned  here  and  in  the  previous  deputation  (ch.  37.  3),  but  not 
m  ch.  21.  I.  SJuphatiah  and  Gedaliah  here  do  not  occur  either  in 
ch.  21.  I,  or  ch.  37.  3.  The  identity  of  his  words  in  both  cases  is 
natural,  when  uttered,  at  a  very  short  interval,  and  one  of  the 
hearers  (Pashur)  being  present  on  both  occasions,  iillto  all  the 
people  —  they  had  free  access  to  him  in  the  court  of  the  prison 
(ch.  32. 12).  life  ...  a  prey  —  he  shall  escape  with  his  life  ;  though 
losing  all  else,  as  in  a  shipwreck,  he  shall  carry  off  his  life  as  his 
gain,  saved  by  his  going  over  to  the  Chaldeans.  {Note,  ch.  21.  9). 
4.  Had  Jeremiah  not  had  a  Divine  commission  he  might  justly 
have  been  accused  of  treason ;  but  having  one,  which  maae  the 
result  of  the  siege  certain,  he  acted  humanely  as  interpreter  of 
God's  will  under  the  theocracy,  in  advising  surrender  (Cf.  ch.  26. 
II).  5.  the  king  Is  not  he  —  Zedekiah  was  a  weak  prince,  and  now 
in  his  straits  afraid  to  oppose  his  princes.  He  hides  his  dislike  of 
their  overweening  power,  which  prevented  him  shielding  Jeremiah 
as  he  would  have  wished,  under  complimentary  speeches.  "  It  is 
not  right  that  the  king  should  deny  aught  to  such  faithful  and  wise 
statesmen  ; "  the  king  is  not  such  a  one  as  to  deny  you  your 
wishes.  [Jerome.]  6.  dungeon  —  Ut.^  tfu  cistern.  It  was  not  a 
subterranean  prison  as  that  in  Jonathan's  house  (ch.37.  15),  but  a 
pit  or  cistern^  which  had  been  full  of  water,  but  was  emptied  of  it 
during  the  siege,  so  that  only  "  mire"  remained.  Such  empty  cis- 
terns were  often  used  as  prisons  (Zechariah,  9.  Ii)  ;  the  depth  for- 
bade hope  of  escape.  Hammelech  —  (ch.  36.  26)  His  son  followed 
in  the  father's  steps,  a  ready  tool  for  evil,  sunk  in  the  Hire  — 
Jeremiah  herein  was  a  type  of  Messiah  (Psalm  69.  2,  14).  "  I 
sink  in  deep  mire,  &c.  7.  Ebed-melech  —  The  Jfebrew  desig- 
nation given,  this  Ethiopian,  meaning  king  servant.  Already, 
even  at  this  early  time,  God  wished  to  show  what  good  reason 
there  was  for  calling  the  Gentiles  to  salvation.  An  Ethio- 
pian stranger  saves  the  prophet  whom  his  own  countrymen, 
the  Jews,  tried  to  destroy.  So  the  Gentiles  believed  in  Christ 
whom  the  Jews  crucified,  and  Ethiopians  were  among  <he  earliest 
converts  (Acts,  2.  10,  41 :  8.  27-39).  Ebed-melech  probably  was 
keeper  of  the  ro3ral  harem,  and  so  had  private  access  to  the  king. 
The  eunuchs  over  harems  in  the  present  day  are  mostly  from  Nubia 
or  Abyssinia.  8.  went  forth  .  .  .  and  spake  —not  privately,  but  in 
public  ;  a  proof  of  fearless  magnanimity,    die  for  hunger  In  the 

place  where  he  Is,  for . . .  no  . . .  bread  in  . . .  city  —  (Cf.  ch.  37. 

31).  He  had  heretofore  got  a  piece  of  bread  supplied  to  him. 
"  Seeing  that  there  is  the  »//»<'j/ wo/i/ <7/ 3r^a</  in  the  city,  so  that 
even  if  h«  were  at  large,  there  could  no  more  be  regularly  supplied 
to  him,  much  less  now  in  a  place  where  none  remembers  or  pities 
him,  so  that  he  is  like  to  die  for  hunger."  "  No  more  bread,  i.  e., 
no  more  left  of  the  public  store  in  the  city  (ch.  37.  21)  ;  or,  all  but 
no  bread  left  anpvhere.  [Maurer.]  10.  with  VOM  —  Hebie7t\ 
"  in  thine  hand,*'  /.  e.,  at  "  thy  disposal  "  (i  Samuel,  16.  2).  "  From 
kence,"  i.  e.,  from  the  gate  of  Benjamin  where  the  king  was  sitting 
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(v,  7).  thirty  men  —  not  merely  to  draw  up  Jeremiah,  out  to  guard 
Ebed-melech  against  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  princes  {v. 
1-4),  in  executing  the  king  s  command.  Ebed-melech  was  re- 
warded for  his  faith,  love,  and  courage,  exhibited  at  a  time  when 
he  might  well  fear  the  wrath  of  the  princes,  to  which  even  the  king 
had  to  yield  (ch.  39. 16-18).  11.  cast  clouts  —  "*  torn  clothes."  [Hen- 
DBRSON.]  rotten  rags  —  "worn  out  garments."  God  can  make 
the  meanest  things  His  instruments  of  goodness  to  his  people  (i 
Corinthians,  i.  27-29).  under  .  • .  arm-holes — "under  the  joints 
of  thine  hands,"  i.e.,  where  the  fingers  join  the  hand,  the  clothes 
being  in  order  that  the  hands  should  not  be  cut  by  the  cords. 
TMaurer.]  13.  court  of . .  .  prison  —  Ebed-melech  prudently  put 
him  there  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  his  enemies.  14.  third  entry  — 
The  Hebrews  in  determining  the  position  of  places  faced  the 
Eastj  which  they  termed  "  that  which  is  front ; "  the  South  was  thus 
called  "  that  which  is  on  the  right  hand  ; "  the  North,  "  that  which 
is  on  the  left  hand  ; "  the  pyest,  "  that  which  is  behind."  So  begin- 
ning with  the  £asf  they  might  term  it  the  Jirst  or  principal  entry ; 
the  South  the  second  entry ;  the  North  the  "  third  entry "  of  the 
outer  or  inner  court.  [Maurer.]  The  third  gate  of  the  temple 
iiacing  the  palace  ;  for  through  it  the  entrance  lay  from  the  palace 
into  the  temple  (i  Kings,  10.  5,  12).  It  was  westward  (i  Chroni- 
cles, 36.  16,  i3  ;  2  Chronicles,  9.  II).  [Grotius.]  But  in  the  future 
temple  it  is  eastward  (Ezekiel,  46.  I,  2,  8).  15.  wilt  thoU  not 
kearken  unto  me  —  Zedekiah  does  not  answer  this  last  query ;  the 
former  one  he  replies  to  in  v,  16.  "BjaXhet  translate, "  Thou  wilt  not 
hearken  to  me."    Jeremiah  judges  so  from  the  past  conduct  of  the 

king.    Of.  V,  17  with  v,  19.    16.  Lord  . . .  made  us  tills  soul  — 

(Isaiah,  57.  16).  Implying,  "  may  my  life  (soul)  be  forfeited  if  I 
deceive  thee."  [Calvin.T  17.  princes — (ch.  39.  3).  He  does  not 
say  "  to  the  king  himself, '  for  he  was  at  Riblah,  in  Hamath  (ch.  39. 
5 ;  2  Kings,  25.  6).  "i/thou  go  forth  "  (viz.,  to  surrender  ;  2  Kings, 
24.  12 ;  Isaiah,  36.  16),  God  foreknows  future  conditional  contin- 
gencies, and  ordains  not  only  the  end,  but  also  the  means  to  the 
end.  19.  afraid  of  the  Jews  —  more  than  of  God  (Proverbs,  29, 
25  ;  John,  9.  22  ;  12.  43).  mocl(  me  —  treat  me  iniuriously  (i  Samuel, 
31.  4).  22.  women  —  The  very  evil  which  Zedekiah  wished  to 
escape  by  disobeyincr  the  command  to  go  forth  shall  befall  him  in 
its  worst  form  thereby.  Not  merely  the  Jewish  deserters  shall 
"mock  "  him  (v.  19),  but  the  very  "  women  *'  of  his  own  palace  and 
liarem,  to  gratify  their  new  lords,  will  taunt  him.  A  noble  king  in 
sooth,  to  suffer  thyself  to  be  so  imposed  on.  Thy  friends  —  IleWew, 
men  of  thy  peace  (see  ch.  30.  10  ;  Psalm  41.  9,  MarginX  The  king's 
ministers  aad  the  false  prophets  who  misled  him.  sinlt  in  ..  c  mfro 
—  proverbial  for.  Thou  art  involved  by  "thy  friends"  counsels  in 
inextricable  difficulties.  The  phrase  perhaps  alludes  to  v.  6 ;  a 
just  retribution  for  the  treatment  of  Jeremiah,  who  literally  "  sank 
in  the  mire."  they  are  turned  .  .  .  back  —  having  involved  thee  in 
the  calamity,  they  themselves  shall  provide  for  their  own  safety  by 
deserting  to  the  Chaldeans  (i/.  19).  23.  children  —  (ch.  39.  6;  41. 
10).     "  Wives  .  .  .  children  .  .  .  thou  ;"  an  ascending  climax.      24. 

Let  no  man  know —  If  thou  wilt  not  tell  this  to  the  people,  I  will 
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engage  thy  safely.  25.  Kings  are  often  such  only  in  title ;  they 
are  really  under  the  power  of  their  subjects.  26.  presented  ~  /.A, 
made  my  supplication  to  fall ;  implying  supplication  with  humble 
prostration  {Note,  ch.  36.  7).  Jonathan^  houSB  —  (ch.  37.  15),  differ- 
ent from  Malchiah's  dungeon  (z/.  6).  This  statement  was  true, 
though  not  the  whole  truth ;  the  princes  had  no  right  to  the 
information  ;  no  sanction  is  given  by  Scripture  here  to  Jeremiah's 
representation  of  this  being  the  cause  of  his  having  come  to  the 
king.  Fear  drove  him  to  it.  Cf.  Genesis,  20.  2,  12  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  1  Samuel,  16.  2,  5.  left  off  speaking  with  —  Hebre%u,  *'  were 
silent  from  him,"  i.  e.,  withdrawing  from  him  they  left  him  quiet 

(i  Samuel,  7.  8,  Margin),     28.  he  was  [tkere^  when  Jerusalem 

was  taken  —  These  words  are  made  the  beginning  of  ch.  39,  by 
many  ;  but  the  accents  and  sense  support  English  Version, 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

I-18*  Jerusalem  taken.  Zedkkiah's  Fate.  Jeremiah  cared 
FOR.  Ebed-Melech  assured.  This  chapter  consists  of  two 
parts:  the  first  describes  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  the  removal  of 
the  people  to  Babylon,  and  the  fate  of  Zedekiah,  and  that  of 
Jeremiah.  The  second  the  assurance  of  safety  to  Ebed-melech. 
I.  ninth  year  . ,  .tenth  month— and  on  the  tenth  day  of  it  (ch. 
52.  4 ;  2  Kings,  25.  1-4).  From  v,  2,  "  eleventh  year  .  .  .  fourth 
month  .  .  .  ninth  day,"  we  know  the  siege  lasted  one  and  a  half 
years,  excepting  the  suspension  of  it  caused  by  Pharaoh.  Neb- 
uchadnezzar was  present  in  the  beginning  of  the  siege,  but  was 
at  Riblah  at  its  close  {v.  3,  6  ;  Cf.  ch.  38. 17).  3.  sat  —  expressing 
military  occupation  or  encampment,  middle  gate  —  the  gate  from 
the  upper  citv  comprehending  mount  Zion,  to  the  lower  city 
{North  of  the  former  and  much  lower)  ;  it  was  into  the  latter  (the 
North  side)  the  Chaldeans  forced  an  entry,  and  took  up  their  posi- 
tion opposite  the  gate  of  the  "  middle "  wall,  between  the  lower 
and  upper  city.    Zedekiah  fled  in  the  opposite,  t.  ^.,.the  South 

direction  (v.  4).     Nergalsharezer,  Samgar-nebo — proper  names 

formed  from  those  of  the  idols,  Nergal  and  Ncbo  (2  Kings,  17.  30  ; 
Isaiah,  46.  i).  Rab-Saris  —  me^mng  chief  of  the  ewtuehs,  Rab- 
L2ag — chief  of  the  magi;  brought  with  the  expedition  in  order 
that  its  issue  might  be  foreknown  through  his  astrological  skill. 
Mag  is  a  Persian  word,  meaning  great,  poiverful.  The  magi  were 
a  sacerdotal  caste  among  the  Medes,  and  supported  the  Zoroas- 
trian  religion.  4.  the  king's  garden  — the  "gate"  to  it  from  the 
upper  city  above  was  appropriated  to  the  kings  alone  ;  '*  stairs" 
led  down  from  mount  Zion  and  the  palace  to  the  king's  garden 
below  (Nehemlah.  3. 15).  two  walls — Zedekiah  might  have  held 
the  upper  city  longer,  but  want  of  provisions  drove  him  to  flee 
by  the  double  wall  South  of  Zion,  toward  the  plains  of  Jerico  {v, 
5),  in  order  to  escape  beyond  Jordan  to  Arabia  Ueserta.  He  broke 
an  opening  in  the  wall  to  get  out  (Ezekiel,  12.  12^.  5.  RiMah  — 
North  of  Palestine  (see  ch.  i.  14;  Numbers,  34.  iij,  Hamath  is 
identified  by  commentators  with  Antioch,  in  Syria,  on  the  Orontes, 
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called  Epiphania,  from  Antiochus  Epiphancs.  gave  Judgment  upon 
him  —  //'/.,  s^ke  judgments  luith  him^  i.  e,^  brought  him  to  trial  as  a 
common  criminal,  not  as  a  king.    He  had  violated  his  oath  (Ezekiel, 

17. 13-19 ;  2  Chronicles,  36. 13).  6.  slew . . .  8008 . . .  before  hio  eyee 

—  previous  to  his  eyes  being  **  put  out"  {v.  7) ;  /i7.,  dug  out.  The 
Assyrian  sculptures  depict  the  delight  with  which  the  kings  struck 
out,  often  with  their  own  hands,  the  eyes  of  captive  princes.  This 
passage  reconciles  ch.  32.  4,  "  his  eyes  shall  behold  his  eyes ;" 
with  Ezekiel,  12.  13,  "he  shall  not  see  Babylon,  though  he  shall 

die  there.**    slew  all . . .  noblos  —  (ch.  27.  20).     8.  bumed  ...  the 

houses  —  (ch.  52.  12,  13).  Not  immediately  after  the  taking  of  the 
city,  but  in  the  month  after,  vi'2.,  the  fifth  month  (Cf.  v.  2).  The 
delay  was  probably  caused  by  the  princes  having  to- send  to  Riblah 
to  know  the  king's  pleasure  as  to  the  city.  9.  remnant  —  except- 
ing the  poorest  {v,  10),  who  caused  Nebuchadnezzar  no  apprehen- 
sions, those  .  . .  that  fell  to  him  —  the  deserters  were  distrusted  ; 
or  they  may  have  been  removed  at  their  own  request,  lest  the  peo- 
ple should  vent  their  rage  on  them  as  traitors,  after  the  departlire 
of  the  Chaldeans,  rest  ...that  remained  —  distinct  from  the 
previous  "  remnant ;"  there  he  means  the  remnant  of  those  besieged 
in  the  cit}',  whom  Nebuchadnezzar  spared ;  here^  those  scattered 
through  various  districts  of  the  country  who  had  not  been  be- 
sieged.   [Calvin.]    10.  left ...  the  poor . . .  which  had  nothing 

—  the  poor  have  least  to  lose  ;  one  of  the  providential  compensa- 
tions of  their  lot.  They  who  before  had  been  stripped  of  their 
possessions  by  the  wealthier  Jews  obtain,  not  only  their  own,  but 
those  of  others.  11.  Jeremiah's  prophecies  were  known  to  Neb- 
uchadnezzar through  deserters  (z/.  9 ;  ch.  38.  19),  also  through  the 
Jews  carried  to  Bab3'lon  with  Jeconiah  (Cf.  ch.  40.  2).  Hence  the 
king's  kindness  to  him.  12.  look  well  to  \i\m—'Hebrctv,  set  thine 
eyes  upon  him;  provide  for  his  well-being.  13.  Nobuzar-adan  .  .  . 
sent — he  was  then  at  Ramah  (ch.  40.  i).  14.  Gedaliah  —  son  of 
Ahikam,  the  former  supporter  of  Jeremiah  (ch.  26.  24).  Gedaliah 
was  the  chief  of  the  deserters  to  the  Chaldeans,  and  was  set  over 
the  remnant  in  Judea  as  one  likely  to  remain  faithful  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. His  residence  was  at  Mizpah  (ch.  40.  5).  home  —  the 
house  of  Gedaliah,  wherein  Jeremiah  might  remain  as  in  a  safe 
asylum.  As  in  ch.  40.  i,  Jeremiah  is  represented  as  "  bound  in 
chains"  when  he  came  to  Ramah  among  the  captives  to  be  carried 
to  Babylon,  this  release  of  Jeremiah  is  thought  by  Maurer  to  be 
distinct  from  that  in  ch.  40.  5,  6.  But  he  seems  first  to  have  been 
released  from  the  court  of  the  prison  and  to  have  been  taken  to 
Ramah,  still  in  chains,  and  then  cominittcd  in  freedom  to  Geda- 
liah. dwelt  among  the  people  —  f.  ^..  was  made  free.  15-18.  Be- 
longing to  the  time  when  the  city  was  not  yet  taken,  and  when 
Jeremiah  was  still  in  the  court  of  the  prison  (ch.  38.  13).  This 
passage  is  inserted  here  because  it  was  now  that  Ebed-melech's 
good  act  (ch.  38.  7-12  ;  Matthew,  25.  43)  was  to  be  rewarded  in  his 
deliverance.     16.  Go  —  not  literally,  for  he  was  in  confinement,  but 

figuratively,    before  thee— in  thy  sight.    17.  the  men  of  whom 

tliOtl  art  afhiid  —  (ch.  38.  1,4-6),  The  courtiers  and  princes  hos- 
tile to  thee  for  having  delivered  Jeremiah  shall  have  a  danget 
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coming  so  home  to  themselves  as  to  have  no  power  to  hurt.  Here- 
tofore intrepid,  he  was  now  afraid  ;  this  prophecy  was  therefore 
the  more  welcome  to  him.  i8.  life.  .  .  TOr  a  prey  —  (A^^>/«,  oh. 
21.  9  ;  38.  2  ;  45.  5).  put  ...  trust  in  me  — (ch.  38.  7-9).  Trust  in 
God  was  the  root  of  his  fearlessness  of  the  wrath  of  men,  in  his 
humanity  to  the  prophet  (i  Chronicles,  5.  20  ;  Psalm  37.  40).  The 
"  life  "  he  thus  risked  was  to  be  his  reward,  being  spared  beyond 
all  hope,  when  the  lives  of  his  enemies  should  be  forfeited  ("  for  a 
prey"). 

CHAPTER  XL. 

1-16.  Jeremiah  is  set  Free  at  Ramjox  and  goes  to  Gedeliah 

TO  WHOM  THE  REMNANT  OF  JeWS  REPAIR.      JOHANAN  WARNS  GeDE- 

LiAH  OF  Ishmael's  CONSPIRACY  IN  Vain.  I.  wopcl  that  Came  ~ 
the  heading  of  a  new  part  of  the  book  (chs.  41-44),  vi%.y  the  prophe- 
cies to  the  Jews  in  Judea  and  Egypt,  after  the  taking  of  the  city, 
blended  with  history.  The  prophecy  does  not  begin  till  ch.  42.  7, 
and  the  previous  historv  is  introductory  to  it.  bound  In  ohalns  — 
though  released  from  the  court  of  the  prison  {JNote^  ch.  39.  14),  in 
the  confusion  at  the  burning  of  the  city,  he  seems  to  have  been  led 
away  in  chains  with  the  other  captives  and  not  till  he  reached 
Ramah  to  have  gained  full  liberty.  Nebuzar-adan  had  his  quarters 
at  Ramah,  in  Benjamin,  and  there  he  collected  the  captives  pre- 
vious to  their  removal  to  Babylon  (ch.  31.  15).  He,  in  releasing 
Jeremiah,  obeyed  the  king's  commands  (ch.  39.  11).  Jeremiah's 
"  chains  "  for  a  time  were  due  to  the  negligence  of  those  to  whom 
he  had  been  committed  ;  or  else  to  Nebuzar-adan's  wish  to  upbraid 
the  people  with  their  perverse  ingratitude  in  imprisoning  Jere- 
miah [C.\lvin]  ,  hence  he  addresses  the  people  \ye  . . .  yotis  as 
much  as  Jeremiah  (z/.  2,  3).  2.  The  Babylonians  were  in  some 
measure  aware,  through  Jeremiah's  prophecies  (ch.  39.  11),  that 
they  were  the  instruments  of  God's  wrath  on  His  people.  3.  ye  — 
{filote^  V.  i).  His  address  is  directed  to  the  Jews  as  well  as  to 
Jeremiah.  God  makes  the  very  heathen  testify  for  him  against 
them  (Deuteronomy,  29.  24,  25).  4.  iooic  welt  nnto  thee  —  the  very 
words  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  charc^e  (ch.  39.  12).  all  the  land  Is 
before  thee  .  .  .  seemeth  good  —  (Genesis,  20.  15,  Margin),  Jere- 
miah alone  had  the  option  given  him  of  staying  where  he  pleased 
when  all  the  rest  wero  either  carried  off  or  forced  to  remain  there. 
5.  while  he  was  not  yet  gone  back  — parenthetical.  When  Jere- 
miah hesitated  whether  it  would  be  best  for  him  to  go,  Nebuzar- 
adan  proceeded  to  say,  "  Go,  then^  to  Gedaliah,"  &c.  (not  as  English 
Version,  "Go  back,  a/so"\  if  thou  preferrest  (as  Nebuzar-adan 
inferred  from  Jeremiah's  hesitancy)  to  stop  here  rather  than  go 
with  me.  victuals  —  (Isaiah,  33.  16).  reward  —  rather,  a /r«^>t/. 
This  must  have  been  a  seasonable  relief  to  the  prophet  who,  prob- 
ably, lost  his  all  in  the  siege.  6.  Mizpah  —  in  Benjamin,  North- 
West  of  Jerusalem  (ch.  41.  5,  6,  9).  Not  the  Mizpah  in  Gilead, 
beyond  Jordan  (Judges,  10.  17).  Jeremiah  showed  his  patriotism 
and  piety  in  remaining  in  his  country  amid  afflictions,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  ingratitude  of  the  Jews,  rather  than  go  to  enjoy 
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honours  and  pleasures  in  a  heathen  court  (Hebrews,  ii.  24-26^ 
This  vindicates  his  purity  of  motive  in  his  withdrawal  (ch.  37. 12-14). 

L  captains  ...  in  the  fields  —  The  leaders  of  the  Jewish  army 
d  been  "  scattered  "  throughout  the  country  on  the  capture  of 
Zedekiah  (ch.  52.  8),  in  order  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  Chaldeans^ 
8.  Netophathite — from  Netophah,  a  town  in  Judah  (2  Samuel, 
23.  28).  Maachatbite  —  from  Maachathi,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Hermon  (Deuteronomy,  3.  14).  9.  Fear  not  —  Thev  were  afraid 
that  they  should  not  obtain  pardon  from  the  Chaldeans  for  their 
acts.  He,  therefore,  assured  them  of  safety  by  an  oath,  serve 
— /f/.,  to  stand  be  fore  (v.  10  ;  ch.  52.  12),  i.  ^.,  to  be  at  hand  ready 
to  execute  the  commands  of  the  king  of  Babylon.  10.  Hiizpall  — 
lying  on  the  way  between  Babylon  and  Judah,  and  so  convenient 
for  transacting  business  between  the  two  countries.  As  for  me  .  .  • 
but  ye  —  he  artfully,  in  order  to  conciliate  them,  represents  the 
burden  of  the  service  to  the  Chaldeans  as  falling  on  him  while  they 
may  freely  gather  their  wine,  fruits  and  oil.  He  does  not  now  add 
that  these  veir  fruits  were  to  constitute  the  chief  part  of  the  tribute 
to  be  paid  to  Babylon  ;  which,  though  fruitful  in  corn,  was  less  pro- 
ductive of  grapes,  figs  and  olives.  [Hekodotus,  i.  193.]  The  grant 
of  "  vineyards  "  to  the  "  poor  "  (ch.  39. 10)  would  give  hope  to  the 
discontented  of  enjoying  the  best  fruits  (v.  12).  11.  Jews  ...  in 
Moab — who  had  fled  thither  at  the  approach  of  the  Chaldeans. 
God  thus  tempered  the  severi^r  of  his  vengeance  that  a  remnant 
might  be  left.  13.  In  the  fields  —  not  in  the  city  but  scattered 
in  the  countiy  (v.  7).  14.  Baalis — called  from  the  idol  Baal» 
as  was  often  the  case  in  heathen  names.  Ammonites  —  so  it 
was  to  them  that  Ishmael  went  after  murdering  Gedaliah  (ch.  41. 
10).  slay — Ht,,  strike  thee  in  the  soul^i.  e.^^.  deadly  stroke.  lsb-> 
■ael  —  being  of  the  royal  seed  of  David  (ch.  41.  i),  he  envied 
Gedaliah,  the  presidency  to  which  he  thought  himself  entitled  ; 
therefore  he  leagued  himself  with  the  ancient  heathen  enemy  of 
Judah.  believed  . . .  not  —  generous,  but  unwise  unsuspiciousness 
(Ecclesiastos,  9.  16).  16.  thou  speakest  falsely  — a  mystery  of 
providence  that  God  should  permit  the  righteous,  in  spite  of  warn- 
mg,  thus  to  rush  into  the  trap  laid  for  them  I  Isaiah,  57.  i,  8ug« 
gests  a  solution 

CHAPTER  XLI. 

1-18.  Ishmael  murders  Gedaliah  and  others,  then  flees 
TO  THJC  Ammonites.  Johanan  pursues  him,  recovers  the 
Captives,  and  purposes  to  flee  to  Egypt  for  Fear  of  the 
Chaldeans,  i.  seventh  month  —  the  second  month  after  the 
bnming  of  the  city  (ch.  52.  12,  13).  and  the  prinoes  — not  the 
nominative.  And  the  princes  came;  for  the  "princes"  are  not 
mentioned  either  in  the  next  verse  or  in  2  Kings,  25.  25;  but 
''Ishmael  being  of  the  seed  royal  and  of  the  piinces of  the  king." 

ef  AURER.]  But  the  ten  men  were  the  "  princes  of  the  king  ; "  thus 
aurer's  objection  has  no  weight ;  so  English  Version,  eat  bread 
together — Ishmael  murdered  Gedaliah,  by  whom  he  was  hospi- 
tably received,  in  violation  of  the  sacred  right  of  hospiu^lity  (Psalm 
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41. 9).    2.  slew  him,  whom  the  King  of  Babylon  had  made  aoy- 

Ornor — This  assigns  a  reason  for  their  slaying  him,  as  well  af 
showing  the  magnitude  of  their  crime.  (Daniel,  2. 21 ;  Romans,  13. 
i).  slew  all  the  Jews  —  namely,  the  attendants  and  ministers  of 
Gedaliah  ;  or,  the  military  alone,  about  his  person,  translate,  ^^  even 
(not  and^  as  English  Version)  the  men  of  war."  The  main  portion 
of  the  people  with  Gedaliah,  including  Jeremiah,  Ishmael  carried 
away  captive  (v.  10. 16).  4.  no  man  knew  It  —  t.  e.^  outside  Mizpah. 
Before  that  tidings  of  the  murder  had  gone  abroad.  5.  beards 
shaven,  &C.  —  indicating  their  deep  sorrow  at  the  destruction  of 
the  temple  and  city.  Gilt  themselves  —  a  heathen  custom,  forbid- 
den (Leviticus,  19.  27,  28.;  Deuteronomy,  14.  i).  These  men  were 
mostly  from  Samaria,  where  the  ten  tribes,  previous  to  their  depor- 
tation, had  fallen  into  heathen  practices,  offerings  —  unbloody. 
They  do  not  bring  sacrificial  victims,  but  "  incense,'*  &c.,  to  testify 
their  piety.  hOHSe  Of .  .  .  Lord  —  i.  ^.,  the  place  where  the  house 
of  the  Lord  had  stood  (2  Kings,  25.  9).  The  place  in  which  a  tem- 
ple had  stood,  even  when  it  had  been  destroyed,  was  held  sacred. 
[Papinian.]  Those  "from  Shiloh"  would  naturally  seek  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  since  it  was  at  Shiloh  it  originally  was  set 
np  (Joshua,  18.  i).  6.  weeping  —  pretending  to  weep  as  they  did, 
for  the  ruin  of  the  temple.  Come  to  Gedaliah  —  as  if  he  was  one 
of  Gedaliah's  retinue.  7.  and  cast  them  into  ...  pit  —  he  had  not 
killed  them  in  the  pit  (Cf.  v.  9) ;  these  words  are  therefore  rightly 
supplied  in  English  Version^  the  pit  —  the  pit  or  cistern,  made 
bv  Asa  to  guard  against  a  want  of  water,  when  Baasha  was 
about  to  besiege  the  city  (t^.  9  ;  i  Kings,  15.  22).  The  trench  or 
fosse  round  the  city.  [Grotius.]  Ishmael's  motive  for  the  mur- 
der seems  to  have  been  a  suspicion  that  they  were  coming  to  live 
under  Gedaliah.  8.  treasures  —  it  was  customary  to  hide  grain 
in  cavities  underground  in  troubled  times.  "  We  have  treasures," 
which  we  will  give,  if  our  lives  be  spared,  slew  .  .  .  not  —  (Prov- 
erbs, 13.  8).  Ishmael's  avarice  and  needs  overcame  his  cruelty. 
9.  because  of  Gedaliah— rather,  ";£r0r  Gedaliah,"  viz.,  those  inter- 
cepted by  Ishmael  on  their  waj  from  Samaria  to  Jerusalem,  and 
killed  at  Mizpah,  where  Gedaliah  had  lived.  So  2  Chronicles,  17. 15, 
"  next ;"  Nehemiah,  3.  2,  Margin,  lit.,  as  here, "  at  his  hand."  "  In  the 
reign  of  Gedaliah."  [Calvin.]  However,  English  Version  gives  a 
good  sense :  Ishmael's  reason  for  killing  them  was  because  of  his  sup- 
posing them  to  be  connected  with  Gedaliah.  10.  the  l(lng'S  daugh- 
ters—  (ch.43.  6),  Zedekiah's.  Ishmael  must  have  got  additional 
followers  (whom  the  hope  of  gain  attracted),  besides  those  who  origi- 
nally set  out  with  him  (v.  i),  so  as  to  have  been  able  to  carry  off 
all  the  residue  of  the  people.  He  probably  meant  to  sell  them  as 
slaves  to  the  Ammonites  (ch.  40.  14,  Note),  11.  Johanan  —  the 
friend  of  Gedaliah  who  had  warned  him  of  Ishmael's  treachery, 

but  m  vain  (ch.40.  8, 13).    12.  the  . . .  waters  ...  In  Gibeon— (2 

Samuel,  2.  13).  A  large  reservoir  or  lake.  Glbeon  —  on  the  road 
from  Mizpah  to  Ammon  ;  one  of  the  sacerdotal  cities  of  Benjamin, 
four  miles  North-west  of  Jerusalemy  now  El-jib.  13.  glad  —  at  the 
prospect  of  having  a  deliverer  from  their  captivity.  14.  oast  about 
-»  came  round.    16.  men  of  war  —  *'  the  men  of  war/'  stated  in  v. 
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5  to  have  been  slain  bj  Ishmael,  must  refer  to  the  military  about 
Gedaliah's  person;  "the  men  of  war"  here  to  those  not  sa 
emchs  —  the  kings  of  Judah  had  adopted  the  bad  practice  of 
having  harems  and  eunuchs,  from  the  surrounding  heathen  kingw 
doms.  17.  (IW6lt — for  a  time,  until  they  were  ready  for  their  jour- 
ney to  Eia^'pt  (ch.  42).  habitation  of  Cnimham  —  his  caravanserai, 
close  by  Bethlehem.  David,  in  reward  for  Barzillai's  loyalty,  took 
Chimham  his  son  under  his  patronage,  and  made  over  to  him  his 
own  patrimony  in  the  land  of  Bethlehem.  It  was  thence  called 
the  habitation  of  Chimham  (Geruth-Chimharo),  though  it  reverted 
to  David's  heirs  in  the  year  of  jubilee.  Caravanserais  (a  compound 
Persian  word,  meaning  "the  house  of  a  company  of  travelers")^ 
differ  from  our  inns,  in  that  there  is  no  host  to  supply  food,  but 
each  traveler  must  carry  with  him  his  own.  iS.  afraid  —  lest  the 
Chaldeans  should  suspect  all  the  Jews  of  being  implicated  ia 
Isbmaet's  treason,  as  though  the  Jews  sought  to  have  a  prince  of 
the  house  of  David  (v.  i).  Their  better  way  toward  gaining  God's 
£ivour  would  have  been  to  have  laid  the  blame  on  the  real  culprit, 
and  to  have  cleared  themselves.  A  tortuous  policy  is  the  parent 
of  fear.  Righteousness  inspires  with  boldness  (Psalm  53.  5  ; 
Proverbs,  28.  i). 

CHAPTER  XLII. 

1-22.  The  Jews  and  Johanan  inqihre  op  God,  through  Jer» 
mah.  as  to  going  to  egypt,  promising  obedience  to  his  will. 
Their  Safety  on  condition  of  staying  in  Judea,  and  their 
Dbstruction  in  the  event  of  going  to  Egypt,  are  foretold-. 
Their  Hypocrisy  in  asking  for  Counsel  which  they  meant 

NOT  to  follow,  if  CONTRARY  TO   THEIR  OWN  DETERMINATION,  I& 

REPROVED.  2.  Joroilliah  —  he  probably  was  one  of  the  number 
carried  off  from  Mizpah,  and  dwelt  with  Johanan  (ch.  41.  16)-. 
Hence  the  expression  is,  "  came  near"  {v.  i).  not  "  sent."    Lot  •  • . 

wpplioation  bo  aoooptod — ///.,  fall  (Note,  ch.  36.  7 ;  37.  20).    pray 

ftr  IIS  —  (Genesis,  20.  7  ;  Isaiah,  37.  4 ;  James.  5.  16).  thy  God  — 
(7.  5).  The  Jews  use  this  form  to  express  their  belief  in  the  pecu- 
liar relation  in  which  yeremiah  stood  to  God  as  His  accredited 
prophet.  Jeremiah,  in  his  reply,  reminds  them  that  God  is  their 
God, as  well  as  his  {**yaur  God"),  as  being  the  covenant  people 
{v,  4).  They  in  turn  acknowledge  this  in  z/  6  "  the  Lord  ^^ttr  God." 
TOW  of  many  —  as  had  been  foretold  (Leviticus.  26.  22).  3.  The^ 
consulted  God,  like  many,  not  so  much  to  know  what  was  rights 
as  wishing  Him  to  authorize  what  they  had  already  determined  on, 
whether  agreeable  to  His  will  or  not.  So  Ahab  in  consulting 
Micaiah  (i  Kings,  22.  13).  Cf.  Jeremiah's  answer  {v,  4)  with 
Micaiah*s  (i  Kings,  22.  14).  4.  I  have  heard  —  i.  e.,  I  accede  to 
your  request,  your  God  —  being  His  by  adoption,  ye  are  not 
your  own.  and  are  bound  to  whatever  He  wills  (Exodus,  19.  5,  6  ; 
I  Corinthians,  6.  19,  20).    answer  you  —  i.  e.,  through  me.     keep 

■othina  back  — (i  Samuel,  3.  iS ;  Acts,  20.  20).    5.  Lord  be  a  true 

• . .  Wituess — (Genesis,  31.  50;  Psalm  89.  37;  Revelation,!.  5; 
3.14;  19,11).    6.  evil  —  not  moral  evil,  which  God  cannot  com- 
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mana  (James,  i.  13),  but  what  may  be  disagreeiibU  and  hard  to  us. 
Piety  obeys  God,  without  questioning,  at  all  costs.  See  the  in- 
stance defective  in  this,  that  it  obeyed  only  so  far  as  was  agreeable 
to  itself  (i  Samuel,  15.  3,  9, 13-15,  20-23).  7-  ten  days  —  Jeremiah 
did  not  speak  of  himself,  but  waited  God's  time  and  revelation, 
showing  the  reality  of  his  inspiration.  Man  left  to  himself  would 
have  given  an  immediate  response  to  the  people  who  were  impa- 
tient of  delay.  The  delay  was  designed  to  test  the  sincerity  of 
their  professed  willingness  to  obey,  and  that  they  should  have  full 
time  to  deliberate  (Deuteronomy,  8.  2).  True  obedience  bows  to 
God's  time,  as  well  as  His  way  and  will.  10.  If  ye  .  .  .  abide  — 
vin,,  under  the  Babylonian  authority,  to  which  God  hath  appointed 
that  all  should  be  subject  (Daniel,  2.  37,  38).  To  resist  was  to  re- 
sist God.  build  .  .  .  plant  —  metaphor  for,  /  will  Jirmly  establish 
you  (ch.  24.  6).  I  repent . . .  of  the  evil  — (ch.  18. 8  ;  Deuteronomy, 
32.  36).  I  am  satisfied  with  the  punishment  I  have  inflhted  on  you, 
if  only  you  add  not  a  new  offence.  [Grotius.]  God  is  said  to 
**  repent,"  when  he  alters  His  outward  ways  of  dealing.  12.  show 
mercies  —  rather,  I  will  excite  (in  him)  feelings  of  mercy  toward 
you.  [Calvin.]  cause  you  to  return  —  permit  you  to  return  to 
the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  the  possessions  from  which  you  are 
wishing  to  withdraw  through  fear  of  the  Chaldeans.  Bv  departing 
in  disobedience  they  should  incur  the  very  evils  they  wished 
thereby  to  escape  ;  and  by  staying  they  should  gain  the  blessings 
which  they  feared  to  lose  by  doing  so.  13.  if  ye  say,  ^^^^ avowed 
rebellion  against  God,  who  bad  often  (Deuteronomy,  17.  16),  as 
now,  forbidden  their  going  to  Egypt,  lest  they  should  be  entangled 
in  its  idolatry.  14.  where  WO  Shall  see  no  war  — here  they  betray 
their  impiety  in  not  believing  God's  promise  {y,  10.  ii),  as  if  He 
were  a  liar(i  John,  5.  10).  15.  wholly  set  your  faces — firmly  re^ 
solve  (Luke,  9.  51)  in  spite  of  all  wammgs  (ch.  44.  12).  16.  SWOrd^ 
whicn  ye  feared,  shall  overtake  you  —  The  very  evils  we  think  to 
escape  by  sin,  we  bring  on  ourselves  thereby.  What  our  hearts 
are  most  set  on  often  prove  fatal  to  us.  Those  who  think  to  escape 
troubles  by  changing  their  place  will  find  them  wherever  they  go 
(Ezekiel,  11.  8).  The  "  sword  "  here  is  that  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
who  fulfilled  the  prediction  in  his  expedition  to  Africa  (according 
to  Megasthenes,  a  heathen  writer),  300  B.  c  17.  all  the  men  -^ 
excepting  the  "small  number"  mentioned  (ch.  44.  14,  28),  tn*., 
those  who  were  forced  into  Egypt  against  their  will,  as  Jeremiah, 
Baruch,  &c.,  and  those  who  took  Jeremiah's  advice  and  fled  from 
Egypt  before  the  arrival  of  the  Chaldeans.  18.  As  mine  anger, 
^C. —  As  ye  have  already,  to  your  sorrow,  found  me  true  to  my 
word,  so  shall  ye  again  (ch.  7.  20 ;  18.  16).  shall  see  this  pISOO  ns 
more  — ye  shall  not  return  to  Judea,  as  those  shall  'who  have  been 
removed  to  Babylon.  19.  I  have  admonished-—///.,  testified^ i,  e,, 
solemnly  admonished,  having  yourselves  as  my  witnesses;  so  that 
if  ye  perish,  ye  yourselves  will  have  to  confess  that  it  was  through 
your  own  fault,  not  through  ignorance,  ye  perished.  20.  dis- 
sembled in  your  hearts  —  rather,  "ye  have  used  deceit  against 
your  (own)  souls."  It  is  not  God,  but  yourselves,  whom  ye  de» 
ceive,  to  your  own  ruin  by  your  dissimulation  (Galatians,  6,  7). 
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[Calvin.]  But  the  words  following  accord  best  with  English  Ver- 
sum f  ye  have  dissembled  in  your  hearts  {v.  3,  Note)  toward  me,  when 
ye  sent  me  to  consult  God  for  you.  21.  declared  it — vis,,  the 
Divine  will.  I  .  ,  .  but  ye  —  antithesis,  /have  done  my  part ;  but 
ye  do  not  yours.  It  is  no  fault  of  mine  that  ye  act  not  rightly.  22. 
Mjourn  — /or  a  time,  until  they  could  return  to  their  country.  They 
expected,  therefore,  to  be  restored  in  spite  of  God's  prediction  to 
the  contrary. 

CHAPTER  XLIII. 

1-13.  The  Jews  carry  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  into  Egypt. 

JttSMIAH  FORETELLS  BY  A  TYPE  THE  CONQUEST  OF  EgYPT  BY  NeB- 
VCHADNKZZAR,  AND  THE    FATE  OF  THE    FUGITIVES.        2.   AzaPiah  — 

tbc  author  of  the  project  of  going  into  Egypt.  A  very  different 
nan  from  the  Azariah  in  Babylon  (Daniel,  i.  7 ;  3.  12-18).  proud 
"^ pride  is  the  parent  of  disobedience  and  contempt  of  God.  3. 
Bunch  —  he  being  the  younger  spake  out  the  revelations  which  he 
received  from  Jeremiah  more  vehemently.  From  this  cause,  and 
from  their  knowing  that  he  was  in  favour  with  the  Chaldeans,  arose 
their  suspicion  of  him.  Their  perverse  fickleness  was  astonishing, 
loch. 42,  they  acknowledged  the  trustworthiness  of  Jeremiah,  of 
^ich  they  had  for  so  long  so  many  proofs  :  yet  here  they  accuse 
^m  of  a  lie.     The  mind  of  the  unregenerate  man  is  full  of  deceits. 

5-  refflnant . . .  returned  from  all  nations— (ch.  40.  11,  12.)  6. 
Sinking's  daughtere-— Zedekiah's  (ch.  41.  10).    7.  Tahpanhes  — 

(ch.  3.  16,  Note.)  Daphne  on  the  Tanitic  branch  of  the  Nile,  near 
Pelasium.  1*hey  naturally  came  to  it  first,  being  on  the  frontier  of 
^87pt,  toward  Palestine.  9.  stones  —  to  be  laid  as  the  founda- 
tion beneath  Nebuchadnezzar's  throne  (v.  10).  clay  —  mortar. 
brJek-kiln  —  bricks  in  that  hot  country  are  generally  dried  in  the 
sup,  not  burned.  The  palace  of  Pharaoh  was  being  built  or  re« 
paired  at  this  time:  hence  arose  the  niprtar  and  brick-kiln  at  the 
^tiy.  Of  the  same  materials  as  Pharaoh's  house  was  built  of,  the 
substructure  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  throne  should  be  constructed. 
By  a  visible  symbol  implying,  that  the  throne  of  the  latter  shall  be 
raised  on  the  downfall  of  the  former.  Egypt  at  that  time  contended 
with  Babylon  for  the  empire  of  the  East.  10.  my  servant —  God 
often  makes  one  wicked  man  or  nation  a  scourge  to  another  (Eze- 
kicl,  29.  18,19,20).  royal  pavilion  —  the  rich  Upesiry  {lit.,orna- 
9ien()  which  hung  rouna  the  throne  from  above.  11.  such  aS  are 
tbr  death  to  death — i.  e.,  the  deadly  plague.  Some  he  shall  cause 
to  die  by  the  plague  arising  from  insufilcient  or  bad  food  ;  others, 
by  the  sword;  others  he  shall  lead  Captive,  accordingly  as  God 
shall  order  it  (ch.  15.  2,  Note).  12.  houses  of .  .  .  QOds  — he  shall 
not  spare  even  the  temple,  such  will  be  his  fury.  A  reproof  to  the 
Jews,  that  they  betook  themselves  to  Egypt,  a  land  whose  own 
safety  depended  on  helpless  idols,  bum  .  .  .  carry.  . .  captives  — 
btirnih<&  Egyptian  idols  of  wool,  carry  to  Babylon  those  of  gold 
ud  other  metals,  array  himself  with  the  land,  &c.  —  Isaiah,  49. 
18,  has  the  same  metaphor,  as  a  shepherd,  &C.  — he  shall  become 
master  of  Egypt  as  speedily  and  easily  as  a  shepherd,  about  to  pass 
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on  with  his  flock  to  another  place,  puts  on  his  garment.  13.  imaflM 
—  statues  or  obelisks.  Beth-Shemesh  —  i.  /.,  the  house  of  the  sun^ 
in  Hebrew:  called  by  the  Greeks  Heliopolis ;  by  the  Egyptians,  On 
(Genesis,  41.  45) ;  east  of  the  Nile,  and  a  few  miles  north  of  Mem- 
phis. Ephra^im  Syrus  says,  the  statues  rose  to  the  height  of  sixty 
cubits ;  the  base  was  ten  cubits.  Above  there  was  a  mitre  of  1,000 
pounds  weight.  Hieroglyphics  are  traced  around  the  only  obelisk 
remaining  in  the  present  day,  sixty  or  seventy  feet  high.  On  the 
nith  year  after  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem,  Nebuchadnezzar,  leaving 
the  siege  of  Tyre,  undertook  his  expedition  to  Egypt  (Josephus, 
Antiquities^  10.  9,  7).  The  Egyptians,  according  to  the  Arabs,  have 
a  tradition  that  their  land  was  devastated  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  con- 
sequence of  their  king  having  received  the  Jews  under  his  protec- 
tion, and  that  it  lay  desolate  forty  years.  But  see  Note^  Ezekiel, 
39.  2, 13.  shall  he  burn  —  here  the  act  is  attributed  to  Nebuchad^ 
nezzar  the  instrument,  which  in  v.  12  is  attributed  to  God,  If  even 
the  temples  be  not  spared,  much  less  private  houses. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

1-30.  Jeremiah  Reprovjbs  the  Jews  for  their  Idolatry  in 
Egypt,  and  Denounces  God's  Judgments  on  them  and  Egypt 
AUKE.  I.  Migdol  —  meaning  a  totver,  A  city  east  of  Egvpt, 
toward  the  Red  sea  (Exodus,  14.  2;  Numbers,  33.  7.)  Nopn  — 
Memphis,  now  Cairo  (ch.  2.  16.)  Pathrbs  —  Upper  Egypt  (Isaiah, 
II.  II.)  2.  evil  .  .  .  upon  Jeriisalem  —  If  I  spared  not  my  own 
sacred  city,  much  less  shall  ye  be  safe  in  Egypt,  which  I  loathe. 

3.  they  went  —  implying  perverse  assiduity:  ihey  went  out  0/ thein 
way  to  burn  incense  (one  species  of  idolatry  put  for  all  kinds),  &c. 

4.  (2  Chronicles,  36.  15).    7.  now  —  after  so  many  warnings.    OOfll* 

mit . .  .this  . . .  evil  agalnet  your  souls— (ch.  7.  19;  Numbers* 
16.  38  :  Proverbs,  8.  36J.  It  is  not  God  whom  you  Injure,  but 
yourselves.  8.  in  .  .  .  Egy|n  —  where  they  polluted  themselves  to 
ingratiate  themselves  with  the  Egyptians,  ye  be  gone —  not  com- 
pelled by  fear,  but  of  your  own  accord,  when  I  forbade  you,  and 
when  it  was  free  to  you  to  stay  in  Judea.  that  ye  might  Cllt  your* 
selves  off — they,  as  it  were,  purposely  courted  their  own  ruin, 
9.  Have  you  forgotten  how  the  wickednesses  of  your  fathers  were 
the  source  of  the  greatest  calamities  to  you?  their  wlves  —  the 
Jewish  queens  were  great  promoters  of  idolatry  (i  Kings,  ii.  i-S; 
15-  13  ;  16.  31).  the  land  of  Judah  — they  defiled  the  land  which 
was  holy  unto  God.  10.  They .  .  .  you  —  the  third  person  puts 
them  to  a  distance  from  God  on  account  of  their  alienating  them- 
•elves  from  Him.  The  second  person  implies  that  God  formerly 
had  directly  addressed  ihem.  humbied  —  lit,,  contrite  ^szim  51. 
17)-  neither  . . .  feared— (Proverbs,  28. 14).  11.  cur  off  all  Judah 
—  i.  e.y  all    the    idolaters;    v.  28  shows  that  some  returned  to 

Judea  (Cf.  ch.  d2.  17).    14.  none  . . .  shall  escape . . .  that  they 

should  return,  &C.  — The  Jews  had  gone  to  Egypt  roith  the  idea 
that  a  return  to  Judea,  which  they  thought  hopeless  to  their 
brethren  in  Babylon,  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  themselves  in 
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Egypt :  the  exact  reverse  should  happen  in  the  case  of  each 
respectively.  The  Jews  whom  God  sent  to  Babylon  were  there 
weaned  from  idolatry,  and  were  restored ;  those  who  went  to 
Egypt,  by  their  perverse  will  were  hardened  in  idolatry,  and 
perished  there,  nave  a  desire  —  lit.,  lift  up  their  soul,  i.  e.,  their 
hopes  (Cf.  ch.  22.  27,  Margin  ;  Deuteronomy,  24.  15).     none  Shall 

return  but  suoh  as  shall  escape— vzis.,  the  "small  number'*  {v. 

28),  who  were  brought  by  force  into  Egypt,  as  Jeremiah  and 
Baruch,  and  those  who,  in  accordance  with  Jeremiah's  advice, 
should  flee  from  Egypt  before  the  arrival  of  the  Chaldeans  {Note, 
ch.  42. 17).  Calvin  less  probably  refers  the  words  to  the  return 
of  the  exiles  in  Babylon,  which  the  Jews  in  Egypt  regarded  as 
hopeless.  15.  their  WIves — the  idolatry  began  with  them  (i 
Kings,  II.  4 ;  i  Timothy,  2.  14).  Their  husband's  connivance  im- 
plicated them  in  the  guilt       16.   we  will   not — (ch.  6. 15).      17. 

whatsoever . . .  goeth ...  out  of  our , . .  mouth — whatever  vow  we 

have  uttered  to  our  gods  (z^.  25  ;  Deuteronomy,  23.  23  ;  Judges,  ix. 
36).  The  source  of  all  superstitions  is  that  men  oppose  their  own 
will  and  £Euicies  to  God's  commands,  queen  of  lieaven  —  {Note^ 
ch.  7.  x8).  Ashtaroth  or  Astarte.  WO  . .  .  fathers  .  .  .  kings,  &0. 
—-The  evil  was  restricted  to  no  one  class :  all  from  the  high^t  to 
the  lowest  shared  the  guilt,  then  had  we  plenty  —  fools  attribute 
their  seeming  prosperity  to  God's  connivance  at  their  sin ;  but  see 
Proverbs,  i.  32 ;  Ecclesiastes,  8. 11 -13.  In  fact  God  had  often 
chastised  them  for  their  idolatry  (see  Judges,  2.  14),  but  it 
is  the  curse  of  impiety  not  to  perceive  the  hand  of  God  in 
calamities,  victuals  —  Men  cast  away  the  bread  of  the  soul 
for  the  bread  that  perisheth  (Deuteronomy,  8.  3  ;  John,  6.  27).  So 
Esau  (Hebrews,  12. 16).  18.  They  impute  their  calamities  to  their 
service  of  God,  but  these  are  often  marks  of  His  favour,  not  of 
wrath,  to  do  His  people  good  at  their  latter  end  (Deuteronomy, 

8. 16).    19.  Make  . . .  cakes  to  worship  her — Maurer  translates, 

**to  form  her  image."  erescent-skaped  cakes  were  offered  to  the 
moon.  Vulgate  supports  English  Version,  without  her  men 
—  The  women  mentioned,  v.  15,  **  a  great  multitude  ; "  here 
speak :  we  have  not  engaged  in  secret  night-orgies  which 
might  justly  be  regarded  unfavorably  by  our  husbands :  our 
sacred  rites  have  been  open,  and  with  their  privity.  They  wish  to 
show  how  unreasonable  it  is  that  Jeremiah  should  oppose  himself 
alone  to  the  act  of  all,  not  merely  women,  but  men  also.  The 
guilty,  like  these  women,  desire  to  shield  themselves  under  the 
complicity  of  others.  Instead  of  helping  one  another  toward 
heaven,  husband  and  wife  often  ripen  one  another  for  hell.    21. 

Tke  Incense ...  did  not  the  Lord  remember— Jeremiah  owns  that 

they  did  as  they  said,  but  in  retort  asks,  did  not  God  repay  their 
own  evil  doing?  Their  very  land  in  its  present  desolation  attests 
this  {v,  22),  as  was  foretold  (ch.  25.  11,  18,  38).  23.  law  —  the 
moral   precepts,     statutes  —  the  ceremonial,     testimonies  —  the 

judicial  (Daniel,  9. 11, 12).    25.  Ye . . .  have  both  spoken  with . . . 

HHHithS,  and  fillfllled  with  .  .  .  hand —  ironical  praise.  They  had 
pleaded  their  obligation  to  fulfill  their  vows,  in  excuse  for  their 
idolatry.     He  answers,  no  one  can  accuse  you  of  unste^iness  as 
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to  your  idolatrous  vows ;  but  steadfastness  toward  God  ought  to 
have  prevented  you  from  making,  or,  when  made,  from  keeping 
such  vows,  ye  will  surely  accomplish . . .  vows  —  Jeremiah  hereby 
gives  them  up  to  their  o>vn  fatal  obstinacy.  26.  i  have  SWOtB  — 
/,  too,  have  made  a  vow  which  I  will  fulfill.  Since  ye  will  not 
hear  me  speaking  and  warning,  hear  me  srueartHg.  by  my  great 
name  —  i.  e.,  by  myself  (Genesis,  22.  16),  the  greatest  by  whom 

God  can  swear  (Hebrews,  6. 13, 14).    my  name  shall  no  more  be 

named — The  Jews,  heretofore,  amidst  all  their  idolatry,  had  re- 
tained the  form  of  appeal  to  the  name  of  God  and  the  law,  the 
distinctive  glory  of  their  nation ;  God  will  allow  this  no  more 
(Ezekiel,  20.  39);  there  shall  be  none  left  there  to  profane  Hi& 
name  thus  any  more.  27.  watch  over... for  evil  —  (ch.  i.  10; 
Ezekiel,  7.  6.)  The  God,  whose  providence  is  ever  solicitously 
watching  over  His  people  for  good,  shall  solicitously,  as  it  were,, 
watch  for  their  hurt.  Contrast  ch.  31.  28;  32.  41.  28.  small 
number — {Notes,  v.  14.  28  ;  and  ch.  42. 17  ;  Isaiah,  27. 13  ;)  Cf.  "all- 
consumed"  {v,  27).  A  band  easily  counted,  whereas  they  were 
expecting  to  return  triumphantly  in  large  numbers,  shall  know-» 
most  of  them  experimentally,  and  to  their  cost,  whose  WOrds  . . . 
mine,  or  theirs  —  Hebrew,  that  from  me  and  them,  Jehovah's  words 
are  His  threats  of  destruction  to  the  Jews ;  theirs,  the  assertion 
that  they  expected  all  goods  from  their  gods  (z/.  17),  &c.  **  Mine :  "^ 
by  whicn  I  predict  ruin  to  them.  "  Theirs : "  by  which  they  give 
themselves  tree  scope  in  iniquity,  shall  stand — (Psalm  33.  ix.) 
29.  this . . .  sign  unto  you  —  the  calamity  of  Pharaoh -hophra  \Note, 
V,  30)  shall  be  a  sign  to  you  that  as  he  shall  fall  before  his  enemy, 
so  you  shall  subsequently  fall  before  Nebuchadnezzar  (Matthew, 
24.  8).  [Grotius.]  Calvin  makes  the  **  sign  "  to  be  simultaneous 
with  the  event  signified,  not  antecedent  to  it,  as  in  Exodus,  3.  12. 
The  Jews  believed  Egypt  impregnable,  so  shut  in  it  was  by  natural 
barriers.  The  Jews  being  "punished  in  this  place "  will  be  a  sign 
that  their  view  is  false,  and  God's  threat  true.  He  calls  it  "  a  sign 
unto  you"  because  God's  prediction  is  equivalent  to  the  event,  sa 
that  they  may  even  now  take  it  as  a  sign.  When  fulfilled  it  would 
cease  to  be  a  sign  to  them;  for  they  would  be  dead.  30.  Hophra-— 
in  Herodotus  called  Apries.  He  succeeded  Psammis,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Pharaoh-necno,  who  was  beaten  by  Nebuchadnezzar  at 
Carchemish,  on  the  Euphrates.  Amasis  rebelled  against,  and 
overcame  him,  in  the  city  Sais.  them  that  seek  his  life —  HeroDo 
OTUS,  in  curious  accordance  with  this,  records  that  Amasis,  after 
treating  Hophra  well  at  first,  was  instigated,  by  persons  who 
thought  they  could  not  be  safe  unless  he  were  put  to  death,  to 
strangle  him.  "  His  enemies"  refer  to  Amasis,  &c. ;  the  words  are 
accurately  chosen,  so  as  not  to  refer  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  is 
not  mentioned  till  the  end  of  the  verse,  and  in  connection  with 
Zedekiah  (Ezekiel,  29.  3  ;  30.  21).  Amasis'  civil  war  with  Hophra 
pioneered  the  way  for  Nebuchadnezzar's  invasion  in  the  twenty- 
third  year  of  his  reign  (Josephus,  Antiquities,  10.  ix). 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

1-5.  Jeremiah  Comforts  Baruch  After  the  completion  of 
the  prophecies  and  histories  appertaining  to  the  Jewish  people  and 
kings,  Jeremiah  subjoins  one  referring  to  an  individual,  Baruch ; 
even  as  there  are  subjoined  to  the  epistles  of  Paul  addressed  to 
churches  epistles  to  individuals,  some  of  which  were  prior  in  date 
to  the  former.  Afterward  follow  the  prophecies  referring  to  other 
nations,  closing  the  book  [Grotius.]  The  date  of  the  events 
here  told  is  eighteen  years  oefore  the  taking  of  the  city ;  this 
chapter  in  point  of  time  follows  (ch.  36).  Baruch  seems  to  have 
been  regularly  employed  by  Jeremiah  to  commit  his  prophecies  to 
writing  (ch.  36.  1,4,32).  I.  these  words  —  his  prophecies  from 
the  thirteenth  year  of  Josiah  to  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim.  3. 
TllOfl  didst  say,  &C.  — Jeremiah  does  nac  spare  his  disciple  but 
unveils  his  fault,  viz.^  fear  for  his  life  by  reason  of  the  suspicions 
which  he  incurred  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  (Cf.  ch.  36.  17),  as 
if  he  was  a  lavourer  of  the  Chaldeans  (ch.  43.  3),  and  instigator  of 
Jeremiah  ;  also,  ingratitude  in  speaking  of  his  "  grief,"  &c.,  where- 
as he  ought  to  deem  himself  highly  blessed  in  being  employed  by 
God  to  record  Jeremiah's  prophecies,  added  —  rescued  from  the 
peril  of  my  first  writing  (ch.  36.  36).  I  am  again  involved  in  a 
-similar  peril.  He  upbraids  God  as  dealing  harshly  with  him.  I 
filinted  —  rather,  I  am  weary,     no  rsst  —  no  quiet  resting-place. 

4.  that  which  i  have  bnllt . . .  planted  i  will  pluolc  up  — (Isaiah, 

5.  5).  This  whole  nation  (the  Jews)  which  I  founded  and  planted 
with  such  extraordinary  care  and  favour,  I  will  overthrow.    5. 

seekest  thou  great  things  for  thyself—  thou  art  over-fastidious 

and  self-seeking.  When  my  own  peculiar  people,  a  "whole" 
nation  (v.  4),  and  the  temple  are  being  given  to  ruin,  dost  i/um 
expect  to  be  exempt  from  all  hardship  ?  Baruch  had  raised  his 
expectations  too  high  in  this  world,  and  this  made  his  distresses 
harder  to  be  borne.  The  frowns  of  the  world  would  not  disquiet 
as,  if  we  did  not  so  eagerly  covet  its  smiles.  What  folly  to  seek 
great  things  for  ourselves  here,  where  every  thing  is  little  and 
nothing  certain  !  all  flesh  —  the  whole  Jewish  nation  and  even 
foreign  peoples  (ch.  25.  26).  but  thy  life  ...  for  a  prey — esteem 
it  enough  at  such  a  general  crisis  that  thy  life  shall  be  granted 
thee.  Be  content  with  this  boon  of  life  which  I  will  rescue  from 
imminent  death,  even  as  when  all  things  are  given  up  to  plunder, 
if  one  escape  with  aught,  he  has  a  something  saved  as  his  '*  prey" 
(ch.  21. 9).  It  is  striking  how  Jeremiah,  who  once  used  such  com- 
plaining language  himself,  is  enabled  now  to  minister  the  counsel 
requisite  for  Baruch  when  falling  into  the  same  sin  (ch.  12. 
1-5  ;  15.  10-18)  This  is  part  of  God*s  design  in  suffering  His  ser- 
vants to  be  tempted  that  their  temptations  may  adapt  them 
for  ministering  to  their  fellow-servants  when  tempted. 
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CHAPTER  XLVL 

1*28.  The  Prophecies,  Chapters  xlvi-lii  refer  to  foreign 
Peoples.  He  begins  with  Egypt,  being  the  country  to  which  he 
had  been  removed.  Chapter  46  contains  two  prophecies  concern- 
ing it :  the  discomfiture  of  Pharaoh-necho  at  Carchemish,  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and  the  long,  subsequent  conquest  of  Egyp^  by  the 
•Ame  king  ;  also  the  preservation  of  the  Jews  (v.  27,  7^).  i.  Gen- 
eral heading  of  the  next  six  chapters  of  prophecie?*  I'oncerning 
the  Gentiles ;  the  prophecies  are  arranged  according  ^o  nations, 
not  by  the  dates.  2.  Inscription  of  the  first  prophecy.  Pharaoh- 
neoho  —  he,  when  going  against  Carchemish  (Cercusiua,  near  the 
Euphrates),  encountered  Josiah,  king  of  Judah  (the  ally  of  Assyria), 
at  Megiddo,  and  slew  him  there  (2  Kings,  23.  29  ;  2  Chronicles, 
35.  20-24 ;  but  was  four  years  subsequently  overcome  at  Carche- 
mish by  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  is  foretold  here  ;  and  lost  all  the  ter- 
ritory which  had  been  subject  to  the  Pharaohs  west  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  between  it  and  the  Nile.  The  prediction  would 
mitigate  the  Jews'  grief  for  Josiah,  and  show  his  death  was  not  to 
be  unavenged  (2  Kings,  24.  7).  He  is  famed  as  having  fitted  out 
a  fleet  of  discovery  from  the  Red  sea,  which  doubled  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  returned  to  Egypt  by  the  Mediterranean.  3.  De- 
risive summons  to  battle.  With  all  3'our  mighty  preparation  fof 
the  invasion  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  when  ye  come  to  the  encounter 
ye  shall  be  "  dismayed  "  {v.  5).  Your  mighty  threats  shall  end  in 
nothing,  buckler  —  smaller,  and  carried  by  the  light-armed  cav- 
airy,  shield— *- of  larger  size,  and  carried  by  the  heavily-armed 
infantry.  4.  Harness  the  horaee  —  vi».,  to  the  war-chariots,  for 
which  Egypt  was  famed  (Exodus,  14.  7  ;  15.  4).  get  up,  ye  horse- 
men — get  up  into  the  chariots.  Maurer,  because  of  the  parallel 
"  horses,"  translates,  "  Mount  the  steeds,"  But  it  is  rather  describing 
the  successive  steps  in  equipping  the  war-chariots :  first  harness 
the  horses  to  them,  then  let  the  horsemen  mount  them,  brlfand- 
Ines  —  cuirasses,  or  coats  of  mail.  5.  (Note,  zf.  3.)  The  language 
of  astonishment,  that  an  army  so  well-equipped  should  be  driven 
back  in  "dismay."  The  prophet  sees  this  in  prophetic  vision, 
fled  apace  —  lit,,  fled  a  flight,  i.  e.,  flee  precipitately,  look  not  baok 
—  they  do  not  even  dare  to  look  back  at  their  pursuers.  6.  Lot 
not — equivalent  to  the  strongest  negation.  Let  not  any  of  the 
Egyptian  warriors  think  to  escape  by  swiftness  or  by  might,  toward 
the  north  —  t.  e.,  in  respect  to  Egypt  or  Judea.  In  the  northward 
region,  by  the  Euphrates  (see  v.  2).  7.  as  a  flood  — (ch.  47.  2 ; 
Isaiah,  8.  7,  8 ;  Daniel,  11.  22).  The  figure  is  appropriate  in  ad- 
dressing Eg3rptians,  as  the  Nile,  their  great  river,  3'early  over- 
spreads their  lands  with  a  turbid,  muddy  flood.  So  their  army, 
swelling  with  arrogance,  shall  overspread  the  region  south  of 
Euphrates ;  but  it,  like  the  Nile,  shall  retreat  as  fast  as  it  advanced. 
8.  Answer  to  the  question  in  v,  7.  waters  .  .  .  moved  like  the 
rivers  —  the  rise  of  the  Nile  is  gentle;  but,  at  the  mouth,  it,  un- 
like most  rivers,  is  much  agitated,  owing  to  the  sandbank  imped- 
ing its  course,  and  so  it  rushes  into  the  sea  like  a  cataract,    a 
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Ironical  exhortation,  as  in  v.  3.  The  Egyptians,  owing  to  the  heat 
of  their  climate  and  abstinence  from  animal  food,  were  physically 
weak,  and,  therefore,  employed  mercenary  soldiers.  Ethiopians 
—  Hebrew^  Cush  ;  Abyssinia  and  Nubia.  Libyans — Phut,  Mauri- 
tania,  west  of  E^pt  (Cf.  Genesis,  10.  6).  anieid  —  The  Libyans 
borrowed  from  ]^ypt  the  use  of  the  long  shield  extending  to  the 
feet.  (Xenophon,  Cyr.,  6  and  7.)  Lydians  —  not  the  Lydians  west 
of  Asia  Minor  (Gene^,  10.  22  ;  Ezekiel,  30.  5),  but  the  Ludim,  an 
African  nation  descended  from  Egypt  (Mizraim)  (Genesis,  10.  13  ; 

Ezekiel,  30.  s ;  Nahum,  3.  9).    handle  and  bend  the  bow  —  the 

employment  of  two  verbs  expresses  the  manner  of  bending  the 
bow,  viz.,  the  foot  being  pressed  on  the  center,  and  the  hands 
holding  the  ends  of  it.     10.  vengeance  —  for  the   slaughter  of 

Josiah  (2  Kings,  23. 29).  sword  shall  devour  . . .  be  . . .  drunk  — 
poetical  personification  (Deuteronomy,  32.  42).  a  sacrifice  — 
(Isaiah,  34.  6;  Ezekiel,  39.  17).  The  slaughter  of  the  Egyptians 
is  represented  as  a  sacrifice  to  satiate  His  righteous  vengeance. 
II.  Gllead  . . .  balm — {Notet  ch.  8.  22) ;  viz.^  for  curing  the  wounds  ; 
but  not  medicine  will  avail,  so  desperate  shall  be  the  slaugh- 
ter, virgin  —  £gypt  is  so  called  on  account  of  her  effeminate 
luxury,  and  as  having  never  yet  been  brought  under  foreign 
joke,  thou  shaK  not  be  cured  —  /iV.,  there  shall  be  no  cure  for 
thee  (ch.  30.  13  ;  Ezekiel,  30.  21).  Not  that  the  kingdom  of  Egypt 
should  cease  to  exist,  but  it  should  not  recover  its  former 
strength ;    the   blow  should  be  irretrievable.      12.    mighty  .  .  . 

stnnbled  against . . .  mighty  . . .  fallen  both  together — their  very 

multitude  shall  prove  an  impediment  in  their  confused  flight,  one 
treading  on  the  other.  13,  &c.  Prophecy  of  the  invasion  of  Egypt 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  took  place  sixteen  years  after  the  tak- 
ing of  Jerusalem.  Having  spent  thirteen  years  in  the  siege  of 
Tyre,  and  having  obtained  nothing  for  his  pains,  he  is  promised 
bjGod  £gypt  for  his  reward  in  humbling  Tyre  (Ezekiel,  29.  17-20 ; 
30 ;  31).  The  intestine  commotions  between  Amasis  and  Pharaoh- 
bophra  prepared  his  way  (Cf.  Isaiah,  19.  i,  &c..  Notes).  14.  Declare 
.  ..  publish — as  if  giving  sentence  from  a  tribunal.  Mipdoi  .  .  . 
NopD  . . .  Tahpanhes —  East,  South  and  North.  He  mentions  the 
three  other  quarters,  but  omits  the  West,  because  the  Chaldeans 
did  not  advance  thither.  The  cities,  too,  were  the  best  known  to 
the  Jevt^,  as  being  in  their  direction.  SWOrd  shall  devour  round 
about  thee — viz,,  the  Syrians,  Jews,  Moabites  and  Ammonites 
(Note^  ch.  48.  i).  The  exhortation  is  ironical,  as  v.  4.  10.  15.  thy 
valiant  men  —  MSS.,  the  LXX,  and  Vulgate  read,  "thy  valiant 
one,"  Apis,  the  bull-shaped  Egyptian  idol,  worshiped  at  Noph  or 
Memphis.  The  contrast  thus  is  between  the  palpable  impotence 
of  the  idol  and  the  might  attributed  to  it  by  the  worshippers.  The 
Hebrew  term,  strongs  or  valiant ,  is  applied  to  bulls  (Psalm  22.  12J. 
Camb3'ses,  in  his  invasion  of  Egypt,  destroyed  the  sacred  bull. 
drive  them  —  (Cf.  v.  5).  The  Hebrew  word  is  used  of  a  sweeping 
lain  (Proverbs,  28.  3).  16.  He  —  Jehovah,  made  many  to  fall  — 
Ht„  multiply  the  f alter,  i.  e.,  f alters,  one  fell  upon  anotner  —  (z'.  6, 
12);  even  before  the  enemy  striked  them  (Leviticus,  26.  37).  Let 
■a  go  agailn  to  our  own  people  —  the  language  of  the  confederates 
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and  mercenaries,  exhorting  one  another  to  desert  the  Egyptian 
standard,  and  return  to  their  respective  homes  (v.  9,  21).  from  the 
Mpr688lng  sword  — from  the  cruel  sword,  viz.^  of  the  Chaldeans  (Of. 
en.  25.  38).  17.  thoro  —  in  their  own  country  severally,  the  foreign 
soldiers  {v,  16)  cry^  "  Pharaoh  is,"  &c.  but  a  noise  —  He  threatens 
great  things,  but  when  the  need  arises,  He  does  nothing;  His 
threats  are  mere  noise  (Cf.  i  Corinthians,  n.  i).  Maurbr  trans- 
lates^  "  is  ruined,**  A'/.,  (in  appropriate  abr^tness  of  language), 
**  Pharaoh,  king,  &c.,  ruin."  The  context  favours  English  Version^ 
His  vauntings  of  what  he  would  do  when  the  time  of  battle  should 
come  have  proved  to  be  empty  sounds ;  he  hath  passed  the  time 
appointed  {vis.,  for  battle  with  the  Chaldeans).  18.  As  the  moun- 
tains, Talor  and  Carmel,  tower  high  above  the  other  hills  of  Pales- 
tine, so  Nebuchadnezzar  (z/.  26)  when  h.^  comes  shall  prove  himself 
superior  to  all  his  foes.  Catmel  forms  a  bold  promontory  jutting 
out  into  the  Mediterranean.  Tabor  is  the  higher  of  the  two,  there- 
fore it  is  said  to  be  "  among  the  mountains^*  and  Carrael  **  by  the 
sea."  the  King  .  .  .  Lord  of  hosts  ~(ch.  48.  15).  In  contrast  to 
"  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt . . .  but  a  noise"  {v.  17),  God,  the  true 
JCing,  the  Lord  0/  hosts,  shall  cause  Nebuchadnezzar  to  come. 
Whereas  Pharaoh  shall  not  come  to  battle  at  the  time  appointed^ 
notwithstanding  his  boasts ;  Nebuchadnezzar  shall  come,  according 
to  the  prediction  of  the  King,  who  has  all  hosts  in  His  power,  how- 
ever ye  Egyptians  may  despise  the  prediction.    19.  fkirnish  thyself 

—  ///.,  make  for  thy  selves  vessels  (vis,,  to  contain  food  and  other  neces- 
saries for  the  journey)  for  captivity,  daughter  —  so  in  v.  11. 
dwelling  in  Egypt  — t.  e.,  the  inhabitants  oi  Egypt,  the  Egyptians* 
represented  as  tTie  daughter  of  Egypt  (ch.  48.  18 ;  2  Kings,  19.  21). 
"  Dwelling  "  implies  that  they  thought  themselves  to  be  securely 
fixed  in  their  habitations,  beyond  the  reach  of  invasion.  20.  helftr 
— wanton,  like  a  fat  untamed  heifer  (Hosea,  10.  11).  Appropriate 
to  Egypt,  where  Apis  was  worshiped  under  the  form  of  a  fair  bull 
marked  with  spots,  destruction — i.  e.,B.  destroyer;  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. Vulgate  translates,  "a  goader"  answering  to  the  meta- 
phor, "  one  who  will  goad  the  heifer"  and  tame  her.  The 
Arabic  idiom  favours  this.    [Rosenmuller.]    oometh  .  .  .  COmoth 

—  the  repetition  implies,  It  cometh  surely  and  quickly  (Psalm 
06.  13)  out  of  the  north — {Note,  ch.  i.  14;  47.  2).  21.  Trans^ 
late,  "  Also  her  hired  men  (mercenary  soldiers,  v.  9,  18),  who 
are  in  the  midst  of  her  like  fatted  bullocks,  even  they  also  are 
turned  back,"  i,  e.,  shall  turn  their  backs  to  flee.  The  same  image, 
"heifer.  ..bullocks"  {v.  20,  21),  is  applied  to  Egypt's  foreign 
mercenaries,  as  to  herself  Pampered  with  the  luxuries  of  Egypt, 
they  become  as  enervated  for  battle  as  the  natives  themselves.  22. 
The  cry  of  Egypt  when  invaded  shall  be  like  the  hissing  of  a  ser- 
pent roused  by  the  woodcutters  from  its  lair.  No  longer  shall  she 
loudly  roar  like  a  heifer,  but  with  a  low  murmur  of  fear,  as  a  ser- 
pent hissing,  with  axes  —  the  Scythian  mode  of  armour.  The 
Chaldeans  shall  come  with  such  confidence  as  if  not  about  to 
have  to  fight  with  soldiers,  but  merely  to  cut  down  trees  offering 
no  resistance.  23.  her  forest  —(Isaiah,  10.  34).  though  It  canm^ 
be  searched  —  Thev  cut  down  her  forest,  dense  and  unsearchable 
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(Job,  5.  9 ;  9.  10;  36.  26)  as  it  may  seem  ;  referring  to  the  thickly- 
set  cities  of  Egypt,  which  were  at  that  time  a  thousand  and  twenty. 
The  Hebrew  particle  is  properly,  for^  because.  because  —  the 
reason  why  the  Chaldeans  shall  be  able  to  cut  down  so  dense  a 
forest  of  cities  as  Egypt ;  they  themselves  are  countless  in  num* 
bers.  graaaboppers— locusts  (Judges,  6.  5).  25.  multitude  — 
Hebrew^  "  Amon  (Nahum,  3,  8,  Margin, "  No-Ammon ''),  the  same 
as  Thebes  or  Diospolis  in  Upper  Egypt,  where  Jupiter  Amroon 
had  his  famous  temple.  In  English  Version^  "  multitude  "  answers 
\o** populous  No"  (Nahum,  3.  8 ;  and  Ezekiel,  30.  15).  The  refer- 
^ce  to  "  their  gods "  which  follows,  makes  the  translation  more 
me\y,'*Ammon  of  No,"  1.  /.,  No  and  her  idol  Ammon ;  so  the 
ChaUUe  version.  So  called  either  from  Ham^  the  son  of  Noah  ;  or, 
the  nourisher,  as  the  word  means,    their  kings  — the  kings  of  the 

nations  in  league  with  Egypt.    26.  afterward  . . .  inhabited  — 

under  Cyrus  forty  years  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, it  threw  off  the  Babylonian  yoke,  but  has  never  regained 
its  former  prowess  (v.  11 ;  Ezekiel,  29.  11-15).  27,  28.  Repeated 
from  ch.  30.  10, 11.  When  the  church  [and  literail  Israel]  might 
seem  utterly  consumed,  there  still  remams  hidden  hope,  because 
God  as  it  were  raises  his  people  from  the  dead  (Romans,  11.  15)^ 
MThereas  the  godless  "  nations  "  are  consumed  even  though  they 
survive,  as  the  Egyptians  after  their  overthrow ;  because  they  are 
radically  accursed  and  doomed.    [Calvin.] 


CHAPTER  XLVIL 

1-7.  Prophecy  against  the  Philistines,  i.  Pharaoh-necho 
probably  smote  Gaza  on  his  return  after  defeating  Josiah  at  Meg- 
iddo  (2  Chronicles,  35.  20).  [Grotius.]  Or,  Pharaoh-hophra  (ch. 
37-  5>  7)  is  intended ;  probably  on  his  return  from  his  fruitless 
attempt  to  save  Jerusalem  from  the  Chaldeans,  he  smote  Gaza  in 
order  that  his  expedition  might  not  be  thought  altogether  in  vain 
[Calvin]  (Amo$,  i.  6,  7).  2.  watera — (Isaiah,  8.  7).  The  Chal- 
deans from  the  north  are  compared  to  the  overwhelming  waters 
of  their  own  Euphrates.  The  smiting  of  Gaza  was  to  be  only  the 
prelude  of  a  greater  disaster  to  the  Philistines.  Nebuzar-adan 
was  left  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  after  he  had  taken  Jerusalem,  to  sub- 
due the  rest  of  the  adjoining  cities  and  country.    3.  (Cf.  ch.  4.  29). 

fathera ...  not  look  back  to . . .  children— each  shall  think  only 

of  his  own  safety,  not  even  the  fathers  regarding  their  own  chil- 
dren. So  desperate  shall  be  the  calamity,  that  men  shall  divest 
themselves  of  the  natural  affections,  for  foebleneaa  of  handa  — 
the  hands,  the  principal  instrument  of  action,  shall  have  lost  all 
power ;  their  whole  hope  shall  be  in  their  feet.  4.  every  helper 
—  The  Philistines,  being  neighbours  to  the  Phcenicians  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  would  naturally  make  common  cause  with  them  in  the 
case  of  invasion.  These  cities  would  have  no  helper  left  when  the 
Philistines  should  be  destroyed.  Caphtor  —  the  Caphtorim  and 
Philistine  both  came  from  Mizraim  (Genesis,  10.  13,  14).  The 
Philistines  are  said  to  have  been  delivered  bv  God  from  Caphtof 
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(Amos,  9.  7).  Perhaps  before  the  time  of  Moses  they  dwelt  neai 
and  were  subjugated  by  the  Caphtorim  (Deuteronomy,  2.  23),  and 
subsequently  delivered.  ^  *'  The  remnant "  means  here  those  still 
left  after  the  Egyptians  had  attacked  Gaza  and  Palestine  ;  or  rather 
those  left  of  the  Caphtorim  after  the  Chaldeans  had  attacked  them 
previous  to  their  attack  on  the  Philistines.  Some  identify  Caphtor 
with  Cappadocia;  Gesenius,  with  Cfv/^(£zekieK  25. 16,  Cherethims) ; 
KiTTO,  Cyprus.  Between  Palestine  and  Idumea  there  was  a  city 
Caparorsa;  and  their  close  connection  with  Palestine  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Egypt  (Mizraim,  Genesis,  10.  13,  14)  on  the  other  hand, 
makes  this  locality  the  most  likely.  5.  BaldneSS  .  .  .  OUtthyself^- 
Palestine  is  represented  as  a  female  who  has  torn  off  her  hair  and 
cut  her  flesh,  the  heathenish  (Leviticus,  19.  28)  token  of  mourning 
(ch.  48.  37).  their  valley  —  the  long  strip  of  bw  plain  occupied 
by  the  Philistines  along  the  Mediterranean,  west  of  the  mountains 
of  Judea.  LXX  read  AnaJHm^  the  remains  of  whom  were  settled 
in  those  regions  (Numbers,  13.  28).  Joshua  dislodged  them,  so 
that  none  were  left  but  in  Gaza,  Gath  and  Ashdod  (Joshua,  1 1.  21, 
22).  But  the  parallel  {v.  7),  "  Ashkelon  .  .  .  the  sea  shore'*  estab- 
lishes English  Version  here,  **  Ashkelon  .  .  .  their  valley"  6.  Jere- 
miah, in  the  person  of  the  Philistines  afflicting  themselves  {v,  5), 
apostrophises  the  sword  of  the  Lord^  entreating  mercy  (Cf.  Deuter- 
onomy,  32.  41 ;  Ezekiel,  2i.  3-5,  9, 10).  Put  up  thyself — Hebrew^ 
"  Gather  thyself,*'  1 .  e. ,  Retire  or  Retw n.  7.  Jeremiah,  from  address- 
ing the  sword  in  the  second  person,  turns  to  his  hearers,  and 

speaks  of  it  in  the  third  person.    Lord  . . .  given  it  a  charge  — 

(Ezekiel,  14.  17).  the  sea  shore  —  the  strip  of  land  between  the 
mountains  and  Mediterranean,   held  by  the  Philistines:  "their 

valley"  {J^ote.v.  5).  there  hath  be  appointed  it— (Micah,  6.9), 
There  hath  He  ordered  it  to  rage. 


CHAPTER  XLVni. 

i-47.  Prophecy  Against  Moab.  It  had  takon  part  with  the 
Chaldeans  against  Judea  (2  Kings,  24.  2).  Fulfilled  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, five  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  when  also 
he  attacked  Eg^t  (ch.  43.  8-13)  and  Ammon  (ch.  49.  i-i6).  [Joss- 
PHUS,  Antiquities^  lo.  9,  7.]  Jeremiah,  in  this  prophecy,  uses  that 
of  Isaiah,  15.  16,  amplifying  and  adapting  it  to  his  purpose  under 
inspiration,  at  the  same  time  confirming  its  Divine  authority. 
Isaiah,  however,  in  his  prophecy,  refers  to  the  devastation  of  Moab 
by  the  Assyrian  king,  Shalmaneser;  Jeremiah  refers  to  that  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  i.  Nebo  —  a  mountain  and  town  of  Moab ;  its 
meaning  is,  "  that  which  fructifies."  KIrlathalm  —  a  city  of  Moat. 
consisting  of  two  cities,  as  the  word  means  ;  originally  held  by  the 
Emim  (Genesis,  14.  5).     MIegab  —  meaning  elevation.    It  lay  on  an 

elevation.    2.  no  Riore  praise  —  (Isaiah,  16.  14).    In  Heshbon.-^ 

The  foe  having  taken  Heshbon  the  chief  city  of  Moab  (v.  45),  in  it 
devise  evil  against  Moab  ("  it ")  saying.  Come,  Ac.  Heshbon  was 
midway  between  the  rivers  Amon  and  Jabbok ;  it  was  the  resi- 
dence of  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites,  and  afterward  a  Levitical 
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city  in  Gad  (Numbers,  21.  26).  There  is  a  play  of  words  in  the 
Hebrew^  **  Heshbon,  Hashbu."  Heshbon  means  a  place  of  dtvising 
or  counsel.  The  city,  heretofore  called  the  seat  of  counsely  shall  find 
other  counselors^  viz.,  those  who  devise  its  destruction.  thOU  8halt 
be  cut  down  .  .  .  Madmen  —  rather,  by  a  play  of  words  on  the 
meaning  of  madmen  {silence).  Thou  shall  be  brought  to  silence,  so  as 
well  to  deserve  thy  name  (Isaiah,  15.  i).  Thou  shalt  not  dare  to 
utter  a  sound.  3.  Horonaim — the  same  as  the  city  ^z^m,  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy.  The  word  means  the  double  caves  (Nehemiah, 
2. 10 ;  Isaiah,  15.  5).  4.  little  ones  . . .  cry  —  heightening  the  dis- 
tress of  the  scene.    The  foe  do  not  spare  even  infants.    5.  goiny 

in  of  Lnhitli  . . .  going  down  of  Horonaim—  Horonaim  lay  in  a 

plain,  Luhith  on  a  height.  To  the  latter,  therefore,  the  Moabites 
would  flee  with  " continual  weeping"  as  a  place  of  safety  from  the 
Chaldeans.  Z«V.,  Weeping  shall  go  up  upon  weeping.  6.  Th^  ex- 
hort one  another  to  flee,  heath  —  or,  the  juniper  (see  Note,  en.  17. 
6).  Maursr  translates,  **  Be  like  one  nahed  in  the  wilderness."  ButQ 
the  sense  is.  Live  in  the  wilderness  like  the  heath,  or  juniper ;  do  not 
*^ trust  in**  walls  (v.  7).  [Grotius.J  Cf.  Matthew,  24.  i6-i8.  7. 
thy  works  —  viz.,  fortifications  built  by  thy  work.  Moab  was 
famous  for  its  fortresses  (v.  18).  The  antithesis  is  to  t^.  6,  '*  Be  .  . . 
in  the  wilderness,"  where  there  are  no  fortified  cities.  thoU  .  .  . 
also  —  like  the  rest  of  the  surrounding  peoples,  Judah,  &c.  Che- 
BOOI1  —  the  tutelary  god  of  Moab  (Numbers,  21.  29;  Judges,  11. 
24;  I  Kings,  II.  7;  2  Kings,  23.  13).  When  a  people  was  van- 
quished, their  gods  also  were  taken  away  by  the  victors  (ch.  43.  12). 

8.  the  valley  . .  .  shall  perish  —t.  /.,  those  dwelling  in  the  valley. 

9.  Give  wings,  ILo.  — (Psalm  55.  6).  Unless  it  get  wings  it 
cannot  escape  the  foe.  "  Wings,"  the  Hebrew  root  meaning 
is  a  flower  (Job,  14.  2),  so  the  flower-like  plumage  of  a  bird. 
K>.  work  of  .  •  .  Lord  ^  the  divinely-appointed  utter  devas- 
tation of  Moab.  To  represent  how  entirely  this  is  God's  will,  a 
curse  is  pronounced  on  the  Chaldeans,  the  instrument,  if  they  do 
it  negligently  (Jtfargin),  or  by  halves  (Judges,  5.  23)  ;  Cf.  Saul's  sin 
as  to  Amalek  (i  Samuel,  15.  3,  9),  and  Ahab's  as  to  Syria  (i  Kings, 
to.  42).  II.  settled  on  . .  .  \eB^^(Note,  Isaiah,  25.  0 ;  Zephaniah, 
1. 12).  As  wine  left  to  settle  on  its  own  lees  retains  its  flavour  and 
strength,  which  it  would  lose  by  being  poured  from  one  vessel  into 
another,  so  Moab,  owing  to  its  never  having  been  dislodged  from 
its  settlement,  retains  its  pride  of  strength  unimpaired,  emptied 
from  vessel,  Ho.  —  to  make  it  fit  for  use,  it  used  to  be  filtered 
from  vessel  to  vessel,  soent  —  retaining  the  image.  The  bouquet  or 
perfume  of  the  wine.  12.  wanderers  —  rather,  pourers  out,  retaining 
the  image  of  v.  11,  t.  e.,  the  Chaldeans  who  shall  remove  Moab 
from  his  settlements,  as  men  pour  wine  from  ofl"  the  lees  into  other 
vessels.  "  His  vessels  "  are  the  cities  of  Moab :  the  broken  "  bot- 
tles "  the  men  slain.  [Grotius.]  The  Hebrew  and  the  kindred 
Arabic  word  means,  to  turn  on  one  side,  so  as  to  empty  a  vessel. 
[Maurer.]  13.  asiiamed  —  have  the  shame  of  disappointment  as 
to  the  hopes  they  entertained  of  aid  from  Chemosh,  their  idol.. 
Beth-el  —  (i  Kings,  12.  27,  29),  t.  e.,  the  golden  calf  set  up  there  by 

Jeroboam.    15.  gone  Up  .  .  .  gone  down  —  in  antithesis,    out  of  her 
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0iti68  -r-  rather,  "  Moab  .  . .  and  her  cities  are  gone  up,"  vis.,  pass 
away  in  the  ascending  smoke  of  their  conflagration  (Joshua,  8.  20, 
21  ;  Judges,  20.  40).  When  this  took  place  the  young  warriors 
would  go  down  from  the  burning  citadels  only  to  meet  their  own 
slaughter.  [Grotius.]  English  Version  is  somewhat  favoured  by 
the  lact,  that  "  gone  out "  is  singular,  and  cities  plural.  The  an- 
tithesis favours  Grotius.  16.  near — to  the  prophet's  eye,  though 
probably  twenty-three  years  elapsed  between  the  utterance  of  the 
prophecy  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  (2  Kings,  24.  2)  and  its 
fulfillment  in  the  fifth  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  17.  bemoan  —  not 
that  Moab*s  deserved  pity,  but  this  mode  of  expression  pictures 
more  vividly  the  grievousness  of  Moab's  calamities,  all  ye  that 
know  his  name  —  those  at  a  greater  distance  whom  the  rame  of 
Moab's  "  name  "  had  reached,  as  distinguished  from  those  "  about 
him,"  i.  e.y  near,    strong  stafT . .  .  rod  —  Moab  is  so  called  as  strik* 

|4ng  terror  into,  and  oppressing  other  peoples  (Isaiah,  9. 4;  14.  4, 5^ ; 

Ulso  because  of  its  dignity  and  power  (Psalm  no.  2  ;  ^echariah, 
II.  7).  18.  (Isaiah,  47.  i)^  dOSt  Inhabit  —  now  so  securely  settled 
as  if  in  a  lasting  habitation,  thirst  —  Dibon,  being  situated  on 
the  Arnon,  abounded  in  water  (Isaiah,  15.  9).  In  sad  contrast  with 
this,  and  with  her  "  glory  "  in  general,  she  shall  be  reduced  not 
only  to  shame,  but  to  the  want  of  the  commonest  necessaries 
("  thirst ")  in  the  arid  wilderness  (v.  6).  19.  Aroer —  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Arnon,  a  city  of  Ammon  (Deuteronomy,  2.  36 ;  3.  is). 
As  it  was  on  "  the  way  "  of  the  Moabites  who  fied  into  the  desert, 
its  inhabitants  "ash"  what  is  the  occasion  of  Moab's  flight, 
and  so  learn  the  lot  that  awaits  themselves  (Cf.  I.  Samuel,  4.  13, 
16).  20.  Answer  of  the  flying  Moabites  to  the  Ammonite  inquirers 
{v,  19  ;  Isaiah,  16.  2.)  He  enumerates  the  Moabite  cities  at  length, 
as  it  seemed  so  incredible  that  all  should  be  so  utterly  mined. 
Many  of  them  were  assigned  to  the  Levite^,  while  Israel  stood. 
In  Arnon  —  the  north  boundary  between  Moab  and  Ammon  (v.  19  ; 
Numbers,  21. 13).  21.  plain  —  {v,S),  Not  onlv  the  mountainous 
regions,  but  also  the  plain,  shall  be  wasted.  Holon  —  (Cf.  Joshua, 
15.  51)-  Jahazah  — (Numbers,  21.  23  ;  Isaiah,  15.  4).  Mephaath  — 
(Joshua,  13. 18 ;  21.  37).  22.  Bethdiblathalm  ~ /^^  htmse  of  Dibla- 
thaim  :  " Almondiblathaim  *•  (Numbers,  33. 46) ; "  Dibtath"  (Ezekiel, 
6.  14).  Not  far  from  mount  Nebo  (Numbers,  33. 46, 47).  23.  Beth- 
gamui — mean  ing  the  city  of  camels.  Bethmeon  —  the  house  of  hab^- 
ttaiion.  Beth-baal-meon  (Joshua,  13. 17).  Now  its  ruins  are  called 
Miun.  24.  Kerloth  —  (Joshua,  15.  25  ;  Amos,  2.  2).  Bozrah  —  See 
Note,  Isaiah,  34.  6.  At  one  time  under  the  dominion  of  Edom, 
though  belonging  originally  to  Moab  (Genesis,  36.  33  ;  Isaiah,  63. 
i).  Others  think  the  Bozrah  in  Edom  distinct  from  that  of  Moab, 
"  Bezer  "  (Joshua,  21.  36).  25.  horn  —  the  emblem  of  strength  and 
sovereignty :  it  is  the  horned  animal's  means  of  offense  and  defense 
(Psalm,  75.  5,  10;  Lamentations,  2.  3).  26.  ^TUnkzn—{Note,  ch. 
13. 12  ;  25.  17).    Intoxicated  with  the  cup  of  divine  wrath,  so  as  to 

be  in  helpless  distraction,     magnifled  .  .  ,  against  •  . .  Lord  — 

boasted  arrogantly  against  God's  people,  that  whereas  Israel  was 
fallen,  Moab  remained  flourishing.  walloW  in  '.  .  .  VOmlt  —  Follow- 
ing  up  the  image  of  a  drunken  man,  /'.  e.,  shall  be  so  afflicted  by 
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God's  wrath  as  to  disgorge  all  his  past  pride,  riches  and  vain-glonr, 
and  fall  in  bis  shameful  abasement.  Ii6  tiso  . . .  deritlon  -^ he  m 
his  disaster  shall  be  an  pbject  of  derision  to  us,  as  we  in  ours  have 
been  to  him  {v.  27).  Retribution  in  kind.  27.  (Zephaniah,  2.  8). 
a  derision  —  The  Hebrew  has  the  article  ;  referring  to  v.  26,  **  Was 
not  Israel  (the  uohole  nation)  th€  object  of  derision  to  thee  ?  "  There- 
fore as  formerly  for  its  exultation  over  the  calamity  (2  Kings,  17. 6) 
of  the  ten  tribes  under  the  Assyrian  Shalmaneser  (Isaiah,  15. 16), 
so  now  for  its  exultation  over  the  fall  of  Judah,  under  the  Chal- 
dean Nebuchadnezzar,  Moab  is  to  suffer,  God  takes  up  His  peo- 
ple's cause  as  His  own  (Obadiah,  10-13).  was  lie  . . .  among  tbieves 
—  (ch.  2.  26).  Proverbial.  What  did  Israel  do  to  deserve  such 
derision  ?  Was  he  detected  in  theft,  that  thou  didst  so  exult  over 
him  in  speaking  of  him?  Though  guilty  before  God,  Israel  was 
guiltless  toward  thee,  slnco  —  ^Vf^^  ^v^  thou  didst  begin  speak- 
ing of  him.  skippedst  for  Joy  —  at  Israel's  calamity  [Calvin]  ; 
or,  "  thou  didst  shake  thy  head"**  in  "  derision."  [Maurer.]  28. 
Doves  often  have  their  nests  in  "tl^  sides"  of  caverns.  No 
longer  shalt  thou  have  cities  to  shelt^thee ;  thou  shalt  have  to 
fiee  for  shelter  to  caves  and  deserts  (Psalm  55.  6,  8  ;  Song  of  Solo- 
mon, 2.14).  29.prid6 — (Isaiah,  16.  6,  7).  Mpab  was  the  trum- 
peter of  his  own  rame.  Jeremiah  adds  "  loftiness  and  arrogancy  *' 
to  Isaiah's  picture,  so  that  Moab  had  not  only  not  been  bettered 
by  the  chastisement  previously  endured  as  foretold  by  Isaiah,  but 
had  even  become  worse  ;  so  that  his  guilt,  and  therefore  his 
sentence  of  punishment,  are  increased  now.  Six  times  Moab's  pride 
(or  the  synonyms)  are  mentioned,  to  show  the  exceeding  hate- 
fulness  of  his  sin.  30.  i  know  —  Moab's  "proud  arrogancy** 
(s^.  29),  or  "  wrath"  against  my  people,  is  not  unknown  to  me.  It 
shall  not  be  80 — the  result  shall  not  he  so  as  he  thinks;  his  lies 
shall  not  so  effect  what  he  aims  at  by  them.  Calvin  translates^  "  his 
lies  are  not  right  (/.  e.^  his  vauntings  are  vain,  because  God  will 
not  give  them  effect)  ;  they  shall  not  do  so  "  as  they  project  In  their 
minds,  for  God  will  set  at  naught  their  plans.  31.  I  wili  try . . . 
finr  .  .  .  Moab  —  not  that  it  deserves  pity,  but  the  prophet's  "cry- 
ing" for  it  vividly  represents  the  greatness  of  the  calamity.  Kir- 
bares  —  Kir-hareseth^  in  Isaiah,  16.  7,  see  Note  there.  It  means  the 
Hty  of  potters^  or  else  the  city  of  the  sun.  [Grotius].  Here  "the 
men  of  Kir-heres"  are  substituted  for  "the  foundations  of  Kir- 
hareseth,"  in  Isaiah,  16.7.  The  change  answers  probably  to  the 
different  bearing  of  the  disaster  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  com- 
pared with  that  former  one  under  Shalmaneser.  32.  with  the  weep- 
ing—  with  the  same  weeping  as  Jazer,  now  vanquished,  wept  with 
for  the  destruction  of  its  vines.  The  same  calamity  shall  befall 
thee,  Sibmah,  as  befel  Jazer.  The  Ilebre^o  preposition  here  is  dif- 
lerent  from  that  in  Isaiah,  16.  9,  for  which  reason  Maurer  tranS' 
Jates^  "with  more  than  the  weeping  of  Jazer."  English  Version 
understands  it  of  the  continuation  of  the  weeping  ;  after  they  have 
wept  for  Jazer,  fresh  subject  of  lamentation  will  present  itself  for 
the  wasting  of  the  vine-abounding  Sibmah.  plants  . . .  gone  over 
•  . .  sea  of  Jazer  — As  LXX  read  '*  cities  of  Jazer,"  and  as  no 
traces  of  a  lake  near  Jazer  are  found,  the  reading  of  English  Ver^ 
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Hon  is  doubtful.  Retaining  the  present  reading,  we  avoid  the  dif- 
ficulty by  translating  [Grotius],  "  Thy  plants  {i.e., citizens,  alluding 
to  the  "  vine "),  are  gone  over  the  sea  (/.  ^.,  shall  be  transported 
beyond  sea  to  Cyprus,  and  such  distant  lands  subject  to  Babylon, 
and  this,  too,  in  summer  time),  whereas  Jazer  {i.  ^.,  the  men  of 
Jazer)  reached  the  sea  "  (shore  only,  but  are  not  transported  beyond 
sea)  ;  so-  that  worse  shall  befall  thee  than  befalls  Jazer.  spoiler  — > 
Nebuzar-adan.  33.  the  plentiful  fleld  —  rather,  Camul ;  as  the 
parallel  "  land  of  Moab  requires,  though  in  Isaiah.  16.  10,  it  is 
"  the  plentiful  field."  Joy  is  taken  away  as  from  the  nearer  regions 
(Canaan  and  Palestine),  so  from  the  farther  '*  land  of  Moab  ; "  what 
has  happened  Judah  shall  befall  Moab  too  (v.  26,  27).  [Maursr.] 
However,  Moab  alone  seems  to  be  spoken  of  here ;  nor  does  the 
parallelism  forbid  "  plentiful  field  "  answering  to  "  Moab/*  Eng- 
Hsh  Version  is  therefore  better,  ehouting  —  repeated,  as,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  vintage,  men  sing  over  and  over  again  the  same 
cry  of  joy.  their  shouting  ...  no  shouting  ~  a  shouting  shall  be 
heard,  but  not  the  joyous  shouting  of  labourers  treading  the 
grapes,  but  the  terrible  ba^-cir  of  the  foe.  34.  From  the  ory  of 
Heshbonr&C.  —  Those  who  fly  from  Heshbon  on  its  capture  shall 
continue  tne  cry  even  as  far  as  Elealeh,  &c.  There  will  be  con- 
tinued cries  in  all  quarters,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  everywhere 

slaughter  and  wasting,    as  an  heifer  of  three  years  old  ~  Moab 

heretofore  not  having  known  foreign  yoke,  and  in  its  full  strength^ 
is  compared  to  an  heifer  of  three  years  old,  never  yet  yoked,  nor 
as  vet  worn  out  with  many  birth  givings  (Cf.  Note,  Isaiah,  15.  5). 
wafers ...  of  Nimrlm  —  t.  ^.,  the  wcll-ioatered  and  therefore  luxu- 
riant pastures  of  Nimrim.  desolate  —  the  Hebtew  is  stronger,  not 
merely  shall  be  "  desolate/*  but  desolation  itself  multiplied  \  plural^ 
desolations.  The  most  fertile  tracts  shall  be  dried  up.  35.  bin 
that  oflTereth — viz.,  whole  burnt  offerings,  9ls  the  Hebrew  requires. 
[Grotius.}  Cf.  the  awful  burnt  ofTcring  of  the  king  of  Moab  (2 
iCings,  3.  27).  high  places  —  (Isaiah,  16. 12).  36.  Notes,  Isaiah,  15. 
7;  16.  11).  like  pipes  —  a  plaintiff  instrument,  therefore  used  at 
funerals  and  in  general  mourning,  riohes  .  .  .  gotten  —  lit.,  the 
abundance . .  .  that  which  is  over  and  above  the  necessaries  of  life. 
GROTiirs  translates,  "  They  who  have  been  left  remaining  shall  per- 
ish ; "  they  who  have  not  been  slain  by  the  enemy  shall  perish  by 
disease  and  famine.  37.  (Note,  ch.  47.  5  ;  Isaiah,  15.  2,  3).  on  all 
hands  —  i.  e.,  arms,  in  which  such  cuttings  used  to  be  made  in  token 

of  grief  (C/^Zechariah,  13.  6).  38.  vessel . . .  no  pleasure —(iV<^/^, 
ch.  22.  28.)  A  vessel  cast  aside  by  the  potter  as  refuse,  not  an- 
swering his  design.  39.  it  —  Moab.  How  .  . .  how  —  prodigious, 
yet  sure  to  happen,  turned  the  back  —  not  daring  to  show  her 
face,  derision  . . .  dismaying  to  ail  —  a  derision  to  some  ;  a  dis- 
maying to  others  in  beholding  such  a  judgment  of  God,  feartng  a 
like  fate  for  themselves.  40.  he  —  Nebuzar-adan,  the  captain  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  as  .  .  .  eagle  —  not  to  bear  them  *'  on  eagles' 
wings  "  (Exodus,  19.  4  ;  Deuteronomy,  32. 11, 12),  as  God  does  His 
people,  but  to  pounce  on  them  as  a  prey(ch.  49.  22  ;  Deuteronomy, 
28.  40 ;  Habakkuk,  i.  8).  41.  as  .  .  .  woman  in  •  . .  pangt 
(Isaiah,  13.  8.)    42.  {NoU,  v.  26).    43,  44.  {Note,  Isaiah,  24. 17,  i8> 
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44.  When  thou  thinkest  thou  hast  escaped  one  kind  of  danger, 
a  fresh  one  will  start  up.    45.  under . . .  shadow  of  Hefhhoii  — 

They  thought  that  they  would  be  safe  in  Heshbon.  because  of  the 
Ibrce  — «.  ^.,  "  they  that  fled  because  of  the  force"  of  the  enemy ^ 
they  that  fled  from  it.  Glassi us  translates,  **  through  want  ol 
strength."  So  the  Hebrew  particle  is  translated  (Psalm  109.24), 
Faileth  of  fatness,"  i.  e.,  **  Faileth  through  want  of  fatness  ; "  also 
Lamentations,  4.  9.  but  a  Are,  ILc  —  copied  in  part  irom  Sihon's 
hymn  of  victory  (Numbers,  2i.  27,  28).  The  old  "  proverb**  shall 
bold  good  again.  As  in  ancient  times  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites, 
issued  forth  from  his  city,  Heshbon,  as  a  devouring  "  flame,"  and 
consumed  Moab,  so  now  the  Chaldeans,  making  Heshbon  their 
starting  point,  shall  advance  to  the  destruction  of  Moab.  midst  of 
Sihon  —  i.  e.,  the  city  of  Sihon.  corner  of  Moab  —  i.  e. ,  Moab  from 
one  comer  to  the  other,  crown  of .  .  .  head  —  the  most  elevated 
points  of  Moab.  Making  some  alterations  he  here  copies  Balaam's 
prophecy  (Numbers,  24. 17).  Margin  there  translates  ** princes"  for 
comers  ;  if  so,  "  crown  of .  .  .  head  "  here  refers  to  the  nobles. 
tumultuous  —  sons  of  tumult:  those  who  have  tumultuously  revolted 
from  Babylon.  Heshbon  passed  from  the  Amorite  to  the  Israelite 
sway.  Moab  had  wrested  it  from  Israel,  and  helped  the  Chaldeans 
against  the  Jews  ;  but  revolting  from  Babylon,  they  brought  ruin  on 
themselves  in  turn.  46.  Copied  from  Numbers,  21.  29.  47.  Res^ 
toration  promised  to  Moab,  for  righteous  Lot's  sake,  their  progen- 
itor (Genesis,  19.  37  ;  Exodus,  20.  6  ;  Psalm  89.  30-33).  Cf.  as  to 
Eg}'pt,  ch.  46.  26  ;  Ammon,  ch.  49.  6  ;  Elam,  ch.  49.  39.  Gospel 
blessings,  temporal  and  spiritual  to  the  Gentiles  in  the  last  days, 
are  intended. 

CHAPTER  XLIX. 

1-39.  Predictions  as  to  Ammon,  Idumea,  Damascus,  Kedar, 
Hazor  and  Elam.  The  event  of  the  prophecy  as  to  Ammon 
preceded  that  as  to  Moab  {Note,  v.^)\  and  in  Ezekiel,  21.  26-28, 
the  destruction  of  Ammon  is  subjoined  to  the  deposition  v/f  Zede- 
kiah.  Hath  Israel  ...  no  heir?  —  viz.,  to  occupy  the  land  of  Gad, 
after  itself  has  been  carried  away  captive  by  Shalmaneser.  Am- 
mon, like  Moab,  descended  from  Lot,  lay  north  of  Moab,  from 
which  it  was  separated  by  the  river  Arnon,  and  east  of  Reuben 
and  Gad  (Joshua,  13.  24,  25),  on  the  same  side  of  Jordan.  It  seized 
on  Gad  when  Israel  was  carried  captive.  Judah  was,  by  the  right 
of  kindred,  the  heir,  not  Ammon  ;  but  Ammon  joined  with  Nebu- 
chadnezzar against  Judah  and  Jerusalem  (2  Kings,  24.  2),  and 
exulted  over  its  fall  (Psalm  83.  4-7,  8  ;  Zephania,  2.  8,  9).  It  had 
already,  in  the  days  of  Jereboam,  in  Israel's  affliction,  tried  to 
••  enlarge  its  border"  (2  Kings,  14.  26  ;  Amos,  1. 1,  13).  their  king 
—  (Amos,  I.  15);    referring  to  Melchom,  their  tutelary  idol  (Ze- 

Shania,  I.  5) ;  and  so  the  LXX,  read  it  here  as  a  proper  name  (i 
lings,  II.  5,  33  ;  2  Kings,  23.  13).  The  Ammonite  god  is  said  to 
do  what  they  do,  viz.,  occupy  the  Israelite  land  of  Gad.  To  Jeho- 
vah, the  theocratic  "  King  "  of  Israel,  the  land  belonged  of  right ; 

60  that  their  Moloch  or  Milchom  was  a  usurper  king,     hie  people 
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—  the  people  of  Melchom, "  their  king."  Cf.  *'  people  of  Chemosh," 
ch.  48.^6.  3.  Rabbah — /A^^^raAmetropolisof  Ammon  (2Sani  el» 
12.  26-|b).  Its  destruction  is  foretold  also  in  Ezekiel,  25.  5  ;  A  08, 
1. 14,  15.  her  daughters  —  the  towns  and  villages,  dependen  ies 
of  the  metropolis  (Joshua,  15.  45).  shall  ...  be  heir  —  s  all 
possess  those  who  possessed  him.  The  full  accomplish  men  of 
this  is  still  future ;  partially  fulfilled  under  the  Maccabee:  (i 
Maccabees,  5.  6).  3.  HeehbOR  .  .  .  Ai  —  Nebuchadnezzar,  con  og 
from  the  north,  first  attacked  Ammon,  then  its  brother  and  neigh- 
bour Moab.  As  Ai  of  Ammon  had  already  suffered  destnictioo^ 
Heshbon  of  Moab  being  near  it,  might  well  fear  the  same  fate. 
hedgee  —  their  cities  being  destroyed,  the  outcasts  have  no  place 
of  shelter  save  behind  the  *'  hedges "  of  vineyards  and  gardens ; 
or  else  the  inclosures  of  their  villages,  their  king  —  Melchom,  the 
idol,  as  the  mention  of  "  his  priests  "  shows  (Cf.  ch.  48.  7).  4.  thy 
flowing  valley  —  rather,  "  thy  valley  shall  flow,*'  v»>.,  with  the  blood 
of  the  slain  ;  in  sad  contrast  to  their  *'  valleys  "  in  which  they  had 
heretofore  "  gloried,*'  and  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  [GRonus.] 
Or  else,  as  Margin^  "shall  flow  away."  backsliding — apostate 
from  Jehovah,  the  God  of  their  father  Lot,  to  Moloch,     treasures 

—  her  resources  for  resisting  her  foe.  Who  shall,  ILo.  —  Who  can 
come,  &c.  (ch.  21.  13).  5.  every  man  rigllt  forth  — whithersoever 
chance  may  lead  him  (ch.  46.  5  ;  Genesis,  iq.  17) ;  straight  before  him 
onward  at  random  (Amos,  4.  3).  none  . . .  gather  up  hlni|  ILo.  — 
there  shall  be  none  to  gather  together  the  wandeting  fugitives  so  as 
to  entertain  them  and  restore  them  to  their  own  homes.  6 .  (Cf.  cb. 
^8. 47).  For  the  sake  of  "  righteous  "  Lot  their  progenitor.  Partially 
fulfilled  under  Cyrus  ;  in  Gospel  times  more  fully.  7.  Concerning 
Edom  ^  A  distinct  prophecy,  copied  ia  part  from  Obadiah,  but 
with  the  freedom  of  one  inspired  himself,  and  foretelling  a  later 
calamity.  Obadiah's  was  fulfilled,  probably,  in  Sennacherib's  time 
(Cf.  Isaiah,  34.  5  ;  Amos,  i.  11) ;  Jeremiah's  about  the  same  time  as 
his  preceding  prophecies  (t/.  12;  Ezekiel,  25.  12).  wlsdofb — for 
which  the  Arabs,  and  the  people  of  Teman  (a  city  of  Edom)  In 
particular,  were  famed  (Genesis,  36.  15  ;  i  Kings,  4.  30 ;  see  Jc4>» 
everywhere  ;  Obadiah,  8).  vanished  —  /</.,  poured  out^  i,  e.,  ex- 
hausted  (Cf.  Isaiah,  19.  3,  Margin).  [Maurer.]  Or,  as  the  kin- 
dred Ethiopic  word  means,  worn  out.  [LuDOVicus  de  Dieu.]  8. 
turn  —  2^*2.,  your  backs  in  flight,  dwell  deep  —  in  deep  defiles  and 
caves  [Grotius],  which  abound  in  Idumea.  Others  refer  it  to  the 
Arab  custom  of  retiring  into  the  depth  of  the  desert  when  avoiding 
an  offended  foe  (v.  30).  Dedan  —  a  tribe  bordering  on,  and  made 
subject  by,  Idumea ;  descended  from  Jokshan,  son  of  Abraham 
and  Keturah  (Genesis,  25.  1-3).  Esau  —  the  naming  of  Edom's 
progenitor,  reprobated  by  God,  recalls  the  remembrance  of  the  old 
curse  on  him  for  his  profanity,  both  his  sin  and  its  punishment  be- 
ing perpetuated  in  his  descendants  (Hebrews,  12. 16. 17).  9.  (Oba- 
diah, 5.)  Grape  gatherers,  yea,  even  thieves,  leave  something  behind 
them  ;  but  the  Chaldeans  will  sweep  Idumea  clean  of  everr  thing. 
10.  Edom  became  politically  extinct  after  the  time  of  the  Romans. 
uncovered  his  secret  places  — where  he  himself  {v.  8)  and  his 
treasures  (Isaiah,  45.  3).    I  have  caused  that  nothing  should  be  so 
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hidden  as  that  the  conqueror  should  not  find  it.  brethren  —  Am- 
nion, neiglllraurs  —  the  Philistines,  ii.  *'Thy  fatherless  and 
widows  must  rest  their  hope  in  God  alone,  as  none  of  tfie  adult 
males  shall  be  left  alive,  so  desperate  will  be  the  affairs  of  ^dora. 
The  verse  also,  besides  this  threat,  implies  a  promise  of  mercy 
to  Esau  in  God's  good  time,  as  there  was  to  Moab  and  Ammon 
(v.  6;  ch.  48.- 47) ;  the  extinction  of  the  adult  males  is  the  promi- 
nent idea  (Cf.  v.  12).    12.  (Ch.  25. 15, 16,  29.)   they  whote  judg- 

aent  was  not  to  drink  the  cup  — the  Jews,  to  whom,  by  virtue 
of  the  covenant  relation,  it  did  not  belong  to  drink  the  cup,  who» 
it  might  have  been  expected,  would  be  spared.  He  regards  not 
(he  merits  of  the  Jews,  for  they  were  as  bad  or  worse  than  others ; 
but  the  grace  and  adoption  of  God,  it  is  ji^st  and  natural  ('Mudg- 
ment'')  that  God  should  pardon  His  sons  sooner  than  aliens. 
[Calvin.]     13.  Bozrah — (Note,  ch.  48.  24.)     14.  (Obadiah,  1-3.) 

anbaaoaoor . . .  unto  the  heathea—a  messenger  from  God  to  stir 

up  the  Chaldeans  against  Edom.  15.  David  and  Joab  had  already 
humbled  Edom  (2  Samuel,  8.  14).  16.  terrlbieness  —  the  terror 
which  thoa  didst  inspire  into  others,  deceived  thee  —  rendered 
thee  proudly  confident,  as  if  none  would  dare  to  assail  thee. 
dwelleot  in  . . .  rocJc  —  Petra,  the  chief  city  of  Idumea  was  cut  in 
the  rocks;  its  ruins  are  veiy  remarkable.  The  whole  south  of 
Idumea  abounds  in  cave-dwellings  and  rocks,  though  . . .  neet 
. . .  eagle — (Job,  39.  27 ;  Obadiah,  3.  4.)  The  eagle  builds  its  nest 
in  the  highest  craggy  eyiy.  17.  (Cf.  i  Kings,  9.  8.)  18.  {Ch.  50. 
40;  Deuteronomy,  29.  23;  Amos,  4.  11.)  no  man  shall  abide 
there — t .  ^.>  of  the  Idumeans.  The  Romans  had  a  garrison  there. 
19.  he  —  Nebuchadnezzar,  or  Nebuzar-adan ;  the  name  would  at 
once  suggest  itself  to  the  minds  of  the  hearers  (ch.  48.  40 ;  46.  18). 
awelliflg — as  a  lion  which  the  overflow  of  the  Jordan  forced  out 
of  his  lair  on  the  banks,  to  ascend  the  neighbouring  heights. 
[Calvin.]  See  as  to  the  iramiation,  ^^ pride  of  the  Jordan,"  NoU^ 
ch.  12.  5.  habitation  of... strong-* the  fastnessess  of  Idumea 
(Cf.  Numbers,  24.  21).  Maurer  translates, "  .\n  ever- verdant  (/{/., 
perennial)  pasturage,"  i.  e.,  Idumea  heretofore  having  enjoyed 
uninterrupted  tranquillity ;  so  in  v.  20  the  image  is  retained,  the 
Idumeans  being  compared  to  "a  flock,"  and  their  king  to  "a 
shepherd,"  in  this  verse,  and  the  enemy  to  "  a  lion  "  (Cf.  ch.  50. 
17-19).  English  Version  accords  more  with  the  Hebrew,  suddenly 
—  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye^  as  the  Hebrew  implies,  him  . . .  her — 
I  will  make  Nebuzar-adan  enter  Idumea,  and  then,  having  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  03^6  effected  the  conquest,  go  away  speedily  else- 
where. Instead  of  "  but,"  translate,  for,  Grotius  translates,  "  run 
upon  her,"  or  *'  to  her,"  instead  of  **  run  away  from  her."  Maurer 
understands  it,  "  I  will  make  him  (the  Idumean)  run  away  from 
her  "  (1.  e,,  from  his  own  land) ;  the  similar  change  of  reference  of 

the  pronouns  (ch.  50.  44)  favours  this,    who  Is  a  chosen  man,  &c. 

— God  calls  the  choicest  warriors  to  him,  to  set  "over'''*  the  work  of 
devastating  Idumea.  God  will  surely  execute  His  purpose,  for 
He  can  call  forth  from  all  sides  what  agents  He  chooses,    who  Is 

like  me?— (Exodus,  15. 11.)  who  will  appoint  me  the  time?  — 
m.,  for  entering  into  a  trial  in  judgment  with  me  (see  Margin). 
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Image  from  law  courts  (Job,  9.  19).  snepherd  —  leaaer  of  tb<t 
Idumeans ;  following  up  the  previous  image,  "  a  Hon  ;  '*  no  Idu^ 
mean  shepherd  shall  withstand  the  lion  sent  by  Jehovah  (Job, 
41.  10),  or  save  the  Idumean  flock.  20.  Iea8t  Of  th6  flock  —  the 
weakest  and  humblest  of  the  Chaldean  host.  Cf.  ch.  6.  3,  where 
the  hostile  leaders  and  their  hosts  are  called  *'  shepherds  and 
their  flocks.'*  draw . . .  out  —  "  shall  drag  them  away  captive  " 
[Grotius]  ;  shall  drag  them  to  and  ^ro,  as  a  lion  (v.  19)  does  fe^le 
sheep.     [Maurer.]     with  them — x.  ^.,  the   habitation   which  they 

possess.    21.  was  heard  in — t.^.,  shall  be  heard  a/.    Red  sea— 

a  considerable  distance  from  Idumea ;  though  the  district  at  the 
^lanitic  bay  of  the  Red  sea  originally  belonged  to  Idumea,  and  the 
sea  itself  was  called  from  Edom,  t .  ^.,  red  (Genesis,  25.  30,  Margin), 
Others  translate^  "  the  weedy  sea  "  {Margin),  and  derive  the  name, 
"  Red  sea,"  from  its  red  weeds  ;  the  former  view  is  preferable.  29. 
(Cf.  ch.  48.  40,  41.)  Boir9h  —  (//ote,  ch.  48.  24.)  23.  Prophecy  as 
to  Damascus,  &c.  (Isaisdi,  17. 1  j  10. 9).  The  kingdom  of  Damascus 
was  destroyed  by  Assyria,  but  the  city  revived,  and  it  is  as  to  the 
latter  Jeremiah  now  prophecies.  The  fulfillment  was  probablv  about 
Ave  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
<JosEPHus,  10.  9,  7).  Hamath  is  oonlbHnded — at  the  tidings  of 
the  overthrow  of  the  neighbouring  Damascus,  on  the  sea  -^  i,  e., 
at  the  sea  ;  the  dwellers  at  it  are  alarmed.  Other  MSS.  read,  **  like 
the  sea."  "  There  is  anxiety  (restless)  as  is  the  sea  ;  they  cannot 
ouiet  it,"  i.  e.^  it  cannot  be  quieted  (Isaiah,  57.  20).  it — whatever 
dwellers  are  there  "  cannot  be  quiet."  25.  oity  of  praise — The 
prophet,  in  the  person  of  a  citizen  of  Damascus  deploring  its  ca^ 
lamity,  calls  it "  the  city  of  praise,"  i.  «.,  celebrated  with  praises 
everywhere  for  its  beauty  (ch.  33.  9  ;  51.  41).  *'  How  is  it  possible 
that  such  a  city  has  not  been  left  whole  —  has  not  been  spared  by 
the  foe?"  Cx.  "left,"  Luke,  17.  35v36.  So  Israel  left  standing 
some  of  the  Canaanite  cities  (Joshua,  ii.  13).  of  my  Joy  —  i.  ^.,  in 
which  I  delighted.  26.  Therefbre — i.  e.,  Since  Damascus  is 
doomed  to  fall,  therefore,  &c,  27.  palacOS  Of  Ben-hadad  —  that 
palace  whence  so  many  evils  and  such  cruelty  to  Israel  emanated, 
Ihus  implying  the  cause  of  Damascus'  overthrow.  Not  the  Ben- 
hadad  of  2  Kings,  13.  3  ;  Amos,  i.  4  ;  it  was  a  common  name  of 
the  Syrian  kings  (Cf.  i  Kings,  15.  18,  meaning  son  of  Hadad  the 
idol).  28.  Kedar — son  of  Ishmael  (Genesis,  25.  13).  The  Kedar- 
enes  led  a  wandering,  predatory  life  in  Arabia  Petraea,  as  the 
Bedouin  Arabs  (2  Chronicles,  21.  16,  17 ;  Psalm  120.  5).  Kedar 
-means  blackness  (Song  of  Solomon,  i.  5).  Hazor  —  not  the  city  in 
Palestine,  but  a  district  in  Arabia  Petrsea.  "  Kingdoms  "  refer  to 
the  several  combinations  of  clans,  each  under  his  own  sheikh. 
men  of  the  oast — Kedar  and  Hazor  were  east  of  Judea  (Judges, 
•6.  3  ;  Job,  I.  3).  29.  tents  —  in  which  they  dwelt,  from  which  wev 
are  called  Scenites,  i .  e.,  tent-dwellers.  eiirtaillS  —  vi%,^  with  which 
the  tents  were  covered  (ch.  4. 20 ;  10.  20 ;  Psalm  104.  2).  they  shall 
cry  unto  them,  Fear,  &0.  —  The  foe,  on  ciying  Fear,  &c.,  shall  dis- 
comfit  them  {the  Kedarenes)  by  their  mere  cry.  30.  {Notey  v.  8). 
No  conqueror  would  venture  to  follow  them  into  the  desert.  51. 
wealthy  -^  rather,  tranqml  (i  Chronicles,  4.  40).    neither  gates 
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bars —  The  Arabs,  «ying  out  of  the  track  of  the  contending  powers 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  took  no  measures  of  defense,,  and  had  neither 
walled  cities  nor  gates  (Ezekiel,  38.  11).  They  thought  their  scanty 
resources  and  wilderness-position  would  tempt  no  foe.  aloiM  — • 
separated  from  other  nations,  without  allies ;  and  from  one  another 
scattered  asunder.  So  as  to  Israel's  isolation  (Numbers,  23.  9; 
Deuteronomy,  33.  28;  Micah,  7.  14).  32.  canels  — their  chief 
possessions ;  not  fields  or  vineyards.  In  .  •  .  utmost  COmers  — 
who  seemed  least  likely  to  be  dispersed.  Or  else,  "  having  the 
hair  shaven  (or  clipped)  in  angles"  (ch.  9.  26 ;  25,  23).  [Grotius.1 
calamity  from  all  aideo  —  which  will  force  even  those  in  "corners  '* 
to  "scatter"  themselves.  43.  (Malachi,  i.  3).  34.  Elam  —  part  of 
Susiana,  west  of  Persia  proper,  but  used  to  designate  Persia  in 
general.    Elam  proper,  or  Elymais/ nearer  Judea  than  Persia,  is 

JTobably  here  meant ;  it  had  helped  Nebuchadnezzar  against 
udea ;  hence  its  punishment.  It  may  have  been  idolatrous, 
whereas  Persia  proper  was  monotheistic  mainly.  35.  boW  —  Elam 
was  famed  for  its  bowmen  (Isaiah,  22.  6).  chief  of  their  might — 
in  opposition  to  "  bow,"  i,  e,,  bowmen,  who  constituted  their  main 
strength.  36.  four  wiuds,  &0.  —  Nebuchadnezzar's  army  contain- 
ing soldiers  from  the  four  quarters.  37.  consumed  —  as  a  distinct 
nation  (Daniel,  8.  2-27).  Fulfilled  under  Alexander  and  his  suc- 
cessors. 38.  I  will  show  myself  King  by  my  judgments  there,  as 
though  my  tribunal  was  erected  there.  The  throne  of  Cyrus,  God's 
instrument  set  up  over  Media,  of  which  Elam  was  a  part,  may  be 
meant.  [Grotius.]  Or  rather,  that  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (ch.  43.  10.) 
Then  the  restoration  of  Elam  (v,  39)  will  x^i^x  partly  to  that  which 
took  place  on  the  reduction  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  prince  of  Persia 
and  Media.  39.  latter  days  —  The /«//  restoration  belongs  to 
gospel  times.  Elamites  were  among  the  first  who  heard  and 
accepted  it    (Acts,  2.  9). 


CHAPTER  L. 

1-46.  Babylon's  Coming  Downfall  ;  Israel's  Redemption. 
After  the  predictions  of  judgment  to  be  inflicted  on  other  nations 
by  Babylon,  follows  this  one  against  Babylon  itself,  the  longest 
prophecy,  consisting  of  100  verses.  The  date  of  its  utterance  was 
the  fourth  year  of  2edekiah,  when  Seraiah,  to  whom  it  was  com^ 
mitted,  was  sent  to  Babylon  (ch.  51.  59,  60).  The  repetitions  in  it 
make  it  likely  that  it  consists  of  prophecies  uttered  at  different 
times,  now.  collected  by  Jeremiah  to  console  the  Jews  in  exile,  and 
to  vindicate  God's  ways  by  exhibiting  the  final  doom  of  Babylon, 
the  enemy  of  the  people  of  God,  after  her  long  prosperity.  The 
style,  imagery  and  dialogues,  prove  its  genuineness  in  opposition 
to  those  who  deny  this.  It  shows  his.  faithfulness  ;  though  under 
obligation  to  the  king  of  Babylon  he  owed  a  higher  one  to  God, 
who  directed  him  to  prophesy  against  Babylon,  i.  Cf.  Isaiah,  45. 
46,  47.  But,  as  the  time  of  fulfillment  drew  nearer,  the  prophecies 
are  now  proportionally  more  distinct  than  then.  2.  Declare  .  .  . 
among  .  •  ,  nations — who  would  rejoice  at  the  fall  of  Babylon  their 
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oppressor,  standard  —  to  indicate  the  place  of  meeting  to  the 
nations,  where  they  were  to  hear  the  good  news  of  Babjlon's  fall 
(Rosenmullbr],  or  the  signal  to  summon  the  nations  together 
against  Babylon  (ch.  51.  12,  27).  (Maurbr.]  BbI  —  the  tutelary 
god  of  Babylon  ;  the  same  idol  as  the  Phoenician  Baal,  i,  «f,  lord^ 
the  sun  (Isaiah,  46.  i).  oonfovnded  —  because  unable  to  defend 
the  city  under  their  protection.  Merodaeh  —  another  Babylonian 
idol ;  meaning  in  Syria  Httle  lord;  from  which  Merodach-baladan 
took  his  name.  3.  a  nation  —  the  Medes,  north  of  Babylon  (ch. 
51.  48).  The  devastation  of  Babylon  here  foretold,  includes  not 
only  that  by  Cyrus,  but  also  that  more  utter  one  by  Darius,  who 
took  Babylon  by  artifice  when  it  had  revolted  from  Persia,  and 
mercilessly  slaughtered  the  inhabitants,  hanging  4,000  of  the 
nobles ;  also  the  final  desertion  of  Babylon,  owing  to  Seleucia 
having  been  built  close  by  under  Seleucus  Nicator.  4.  Fulfilled 
only  in  part  when  some  few  of  the  ten  tribes  of  "  Israel "  joined 
Judah  in  a  *'  covenant "  with  God,  at  the  restoration  of  Judah  to 
its  land  (Nehemiah,  9.  38  ;  10.  29.)  The  full  event  is  3^t  to  come 
(ch.  31.  9;  Hosea,  i.  11 ;  Zechariah,  12.  zo).  weeping  —  with  joj 
at  their  restoration  beyond  all  hope,  and  with  sorrow  at  the  re- 
membrance of  their  sins  and  sufferings  (Ezra,  3. 12, 13  ;  Psalm  126. 

5,  6).    seek . . .  Lord— (Hosea,  3.  5).    5.  thitherward— rather, 

MtAerwardf  Jeremiah's  prophetical  standpoint  being  at  Zion* 
*'  Faces  hitherward  "  implies  their  steadfastness  of  purpose  not  to 
be  turned  aside  by  any  difficulties  on  the  way.  perpetual  COVe* 
nant  — in  contrast  to  the  old  covenant '*  which  they  brake  "(ch 
31.  31,  Sec;  32.  40).  They  shall  return  to  their  God  first,  then  to 
their  own  land.  6.  (Isaiah,  53.6.)  Ott  the  Hionntalns — whereon 
they  sacrificed  to  idols  (ch.  2.  20 ;  3. 6,  23).  restlng-place  ^  for  the 
** sheep;"  continuing  the  image;  ^eAovaA  is  the  resting-place  of 
His  sheep  (Matthew,  11.  28).  They  rest  in  His  "bosom''  (Isaiah, 
40.  11).  Also  fits  tetnpU  at  Zion,  their  "  rest,"  because  it  is  His 
(Psalm  132.  8,  14).  7.  devoured  — (Psalm  79.  7.)  "  Found  them" 
implies  that  they  were  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  those  whoever  hap- 
pened to  meet  them,  adverearles  said — for  instance,  Nebuzar- 
adan  (ch.  40. 2. 3  ;  Cf.  Zechariah,  11. 5).  The  Genriles  acknowledged 
some  supreme  divinity.  The  Jews'  guilt  was  so  palpable  that  they 
were  condemned  even  in  the  judgment  of  heathens.  Some  knowl- 
edge  of  God's  peculiar  relation  to  Judea  reached  its  heathen  invaders 
from  the  prophets  (ch.  2.  3  ;  Daniel,  9.  16) ;  hence  the  strong  lan- 
guage they  use  of  Jehovah  here,  not  as  worshipers  of  Him  them- 
selves, but  as  believing  Him  to  be  the  tutelary  God  of  Judah 
(••  the  hope  ol  their  fathers,"  Psalm  22.  4 ;  they  do  not  say  our 
hope),  as  each  country  was  thought  to  have  its  loctU  god,  whose 
power  extended  no  farther,  habitation  — (Psalm  90.  i;  91.  i.) 
Alluding  to  the  tabernacle;  or,  as  in  Ezekiel,  34. 14, /<?/</.  which 
carries  out  the  image  in  v.  6,  ••  resting-place  "  of  the  "  sheep."  But 
it  can  only  mean  habitation  (ch.  31.  23),  which  confirms  English 
Version  here,  hopo  of  their  fathers  —This  especially  condemned 
the  Jews  that  their  apostasy  was  from  that  God  whose  faithfulness 
their  fathers  had  experienced.  At  the  same  time  these  "  adversar- 
ies" unconsciously  use  language  which  corrects  their  own  notions 
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The  covenant  with  the  Jews'  "  fathers  "  is  not  utterly  set  aside  by 
their  sin,  as  their  adversaries  thought :  there  is  still  "  a  habitation*^ 
or  refuge  for  them  with  the  God  of  their  fathers.  8.  (Ch.  51.  6, 
45  ;  Isaiah,  48.  20 ;  Zechariah,  2.  6,  7  ;  Revelation,  18.  4).  Imme- 
diately avail  yourselves  of  the  opportunity  of  escape.  bO  as  •  •  • 
he-goats  before  . . .  flocks — let  each  try  to  be  foremost  in  return- 
ing,  animating  the  weak,  as  he-goats  lead  the  flock  ;  such  were  the 
companions  of  Ezra  (Ezra,  i.  5,  6).  9.  from  thenco  —  1.  e.y  from 
the  North  country,  expert  —  //A,  prosperous.  Besides  **  might," 
"  expertness  "  is  needed,  that  an  arrow  may  do  execution.  The 
Afarvinhss  a  different  Hebrew  reading:  destroying^  lit.^bereavingy 
ckUdless-making  {c\i.  15.  7).  LXX.  and  Syriac  support  English  Ver- 
sion, in  vain  —  without  killing  him  at  whom  it  was  aimed  (2  Sam- 
uel, I.  22).  II.  (Isaiah,  47.  6).  grown  fat  —  and  so,  ship  wantonly. 
at  grass  —  fat  and  frisky.  But  there  is  a  disagreement  of  gender 
in //ir^r«:;  reading  thus.  The  Keri  reading  is  better:  "a  heifer 
threshing;  "  the  strongest  were  used  for  threshing,  and  as  the  law 
did  not  allow  their  mouth  to  be  muzzled  in  threshing  (Deuter« 
onomy,  25.  4),  they  waxed  wanton  with  eating.  bellOW  as  bulls ^ 
rather,  '*  neigh  as  steeds"  lit.^  " strong  ones,"  a  poetical  expression 
ior  steeds  {Note,  c\i.  %.!()).  [Maurer.]  12.  Your  mother  —  Baby<. 
Ion,  the  metropolis  of  the  empire.  Mndermost — marvellous 
change,  that  Babylon,  once  the  queen  of  the  world  should  be  now 
the  hindermost  of  nations,  and  at  last,  becoming  "a  desert,"  cease 
to  be  a  nation  !  13.  (Isaiah,  13.  20).  14.  Summons  to  the  Median 
army  to  attack  Babylon,  against ...  Lont — by  opposing  His 
people  ;  their  cause  is  His  cause.  Also  by  profaning  His  sacred 
vessels  (Daniel,  5.  2).  15.  ShoUt  —  Inspirit  one  another  to  the 
onset  with  the  battle-cry.  given  .  .  .  hand — 2cci  idiom  ior^  submitted 
to  the  conquerors  (i  Chronicles,  29.  24,  Margin;  Lamentations,  5. 
6).  as  she  hath  done,  do  unto  her  ~ lust  retribution  in  kind.  She 
had  destroyed  many,  so  must  she  be  destroyed  (Psalm  137.  8).  So 
as  to  spiritual  Babylon  (Revelation,  18.  6).  This  is  right,  because 
"  it  is  the  vengeance  of  the  Lord;"  but  this  will  not  ]\xsX\iy  private 
revenge  in  kind  (Matthew,  5.  44 ;  Roinans,  12.  19-21) ;  even  the 
Old  Testament  law  forbade  this,  though  breathing  a  sterner  spirit 
than  the  New  Testament  (Exodus,  23.  4,  5  ;  Proverbs,  25.  21,  22). 
16.  Babylon  had  the  extent  rather  of  a  nation  than  of  a  city. 
Therefore  grain  was  grown  within  the  city  wall  sufficient  to  last  for 
a  long  siege  (Aristotle,  Pol.  3.  2 ;  Pliny,  18. 17).  Conquerors 
usually  spare  agriculturists,  but  in  this  case  all  alike  were  to  be 

"  cut  off.'*   for  rear  of . . .  oppressing  sword  —  because  of  the  sword 

of  the  oppressor,  every  one  to  his  people  —  from  which  they  had 
been  removed  to  Babylon  from  all  quarters  by  the  Chaldean  con- 
querors (ch.  5L  9  ;  Isaiah,  13.  14).  17.  lions  —  hostile  kings  (ch.  4. 
7  ;  49. 19).  Assyria  —  (2  Kings,  17. 6,  Shalmaneser  ;  Ezra,  4.  2,  Esar- 

haddonj.  Nebuohadnezzar— (2  Kings,  24. 10,14).  i8-  punish  . . . 
king  or  Babylon  —  Nabonidus,  or  Labynitus.     as . . .  punished 

. .  .  Assyrian  —  Sennacherib  and  other  kings  [Grotius]  (2  Kings, 
19.37).  19.  (Isaiah,  65  10;  Ezekiel,  34.  13,  14).  20,  The  specifi* 
cation  of  "  Israel,"  as  well  as  Judah,  shows  the  reference  is  to  times 
yet  to  come,    'nlqulty . . .  none  —  not  merelv  idolatry  which  ceased 
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among  the  Jews  ever  since  the  Babylonian  captivity,  but  chiefly 
their  rejection  of  Messiah.  As  in  a  canceled  debt,  it  shall  be  as 
if  it  had  never  been  ;  God,  for  Christ's  sake,  shall  treat  them  as 
innocent  (ch.  31.  34).  Without  cleansing  away  of  sin.  remission 
of  punishment  would  be  neither  to  the  honour  of  God,  nor  to  the 
highest  interests  of  the  elect,  whom  I  reserve  —  the  elect  "rem- 
nant" (Isaiah,  i.  9).  The  "residue"  (Zechariah,  14.  2  ;  13.8.9). 
21.  Merathaim — a  symbolical  name  for  Babylon,///^  doubly  rebel- 
Hous,  viz..  against  God.  Of.  v.  24,  **  thou  hast  striven  against  the 
Lord  ;"  and  v.  29,  **  proud  against  the  Lord."  The  "  doubly  "  re- 
fers to,  first,  the  Assyrian's  oppression  of  Israel,  next,  the  kindred 
Chaldean's  oppression  of  Judah  (Cf.  v.  17-20,  33 ,  especially  v.  i8). 
Pekod  —  (Ezekiel,  23.  23)  -  a  chief  province  of  Assyria  in  which 
Nineveh,  now  overthrown,  once  lay.  But,  as  in  Merathaim^  the 
allusion  is  to  the  meaning  of  Pekod,  viz.,  visitalionj  the  inhabitants 
whose  time  of  deserved  visitation  in  punishment  is  come :  not, 
however,  without  reference  to  the  now  Babylonian  province,  Pekod. 
The  visitation  on  Babylon  was  a  following  up  of  that  on  Assyria. 
after  them  —  even  their  posterity,  and  all  that  is  still  left  of  Baby- 
Ion,  until  the  very  name  is  extinct.  [Grotius.]  Devastate  the 
city,  after  its  inhabitants  have  deserted  it.  alf . . .  I . . .  commanded 
—Jsy  Isaiah  (Isaiah,  13.  i,  &c.)  23.  hammer  —  t.  ^.,  Babylon,  so 
called  because  of  its  ponderous  destructive  power ;  just  as  "  Mar- 
tel,"  f.  e,,  a  little  hammer,  was  the  surname  of  a  king  of  the  Franks 
(Isaiah,  14.  6).  24.  1  —  Thou  hast  to  do  with  God,  not  merely  with 
men.  taken  . . .  not  aware  —  Herodotus  relates  that  one-half  of 
the  city  was  taken,  before  those  in  the  other  were  *'  aware  "  of  it. 
Cyrus  turned  the  waters  of  Euphrates  where  it  was  defended  into 
a  different  channel,  and  so  entered  the  city  by  the  dried-up  chan- 
nel at  night,  by  the  upper  and  lower  gates  (Daniel,  5.  30,  31).  25. 
weapons  of  his  indignation  — the  Medes  and  Persians  (Isaiah,  13. 
5).  26.  from  the  utmost  border— z^>.,  of  the  earth.  Or,  from  ail 
sides,  I^LuDOvicus  de  Dieu.]  storehouses  —  or,  "her  houses 
filled  with  men  and  goods."  [Michaelis.]  When  Cyrus  took  it, 
the  provisions  found  there  were  enough  to  have  lasted  for  many 
years,  as  heaps  —  make  of  the  once  glorious  city  heaps  of  ruins. 
Vast  mounds  of  rubbish  now  mark  the  site  of  ancient  Babvlon. 
"  Tread  her  as  heaps  of  com  which  are  wont  to  be  trodden  down 
ID  the  threshing  floor.  [Grotius.]  27.  bullocks  —  t.  ^.,  princes 
and  strong  warriors  (ch.  46.  21 ;  Psalm  22.  12  *  Isaiah,  34.  ^\  go 
down  to  . .  .  slaughter — the  slaughter-houses  lay  low  beside  the 
river ;  therefore  it  is  said,  "  go  down  ;"  appropriate  to  Babylon  on 
the  Euphrates,  the  avenue  through  which  the  slaughterers  entered 
the  city.  28.  declare  in  ZIon  .  .  .  temple  — Some  Jews  "fleeing" 
from  Babylon  at  its  fall  shall  tell  in  Judea  how  God  avenged  the 
cause  of  Zion  and  her  temple  that  had  been  profaned  (ch.  52.  13  ; 
Daniel,  I.  2;  5.  2).  29.  archsrs  —  lit.,  very  many  and  powerful/ 
hence  the  Hebrew  word  is  used  of  archers  (Job,  16.  13).    from  thO 

multitude  and  force  of  their  arrows,  according  to  all  that  she 
hath  done— (A^<7/!f,  v.  15.)    proud  against  the  Lord— not  merely 

cruel  toward  men  (Isaiah,  47.  10).  30.  {Note,  ch.  49.  26.)  in  tlW 
streets  —  the  Babylonians  were  so  discouraged  by  having  lor 
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some  battles,  that  they  retired  within  their  walls  and  would  not 
again  meet  Cyrus  in  the  field.  31.  mostproud  —  lit.,  pride,  i.  e., 
man  of  pride  :  the  king  of  Babylon,     visil — punish  (v.  27).     33. 

Israel  and  . . .  Judah  were  oppressed  —  He  anticipates  an  objec 

liou,  in  order  to  answer  it :  Ye  have  been,  no  doubt,  **  oppfesscd," 
therefori,  ye  despair  of  deliverance ;  but,  remember  your  "  Re- 
deemer is  strong,"  and  therefore  can  and  will  deliver  you.  34. 
strong  —  as  opposed  to  the  power  of  Israel's  oppressor  (Revelation, 
18.  8).  plead . . .  cause  —  as  their  advocate.  Image  from  a  court  of 
justice ;  appropriate,  as  God  delivers  His  people  not  by  mere  might, 
but  by  righUousness.  His  plea  against  Satan  and  all  their  enemies  is 
his  own  everlasting  love,  reconciling  mercy  and  justice  in  the 
Redeemer's  work  and  person  (Micah,  7.  9 ;  Zechariah,  3. 1-5  ;  I 
John,  2.  i).  give  rest .  . .  disqniet  —  There  is  a  play  on  the  simi. 
larity  of  sounds  in  the  two  Hebrew  verbs,  to  express  more  vividly 
the  contrast ;  "  that  He  may  give  quiet  to  the  land  of  Judah  (here- 
tofore disquieted  by  Babylon) ;  but  disquiet  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Babylon  (heretofore  quietly  secure)"  (Isaiah,  14.  6-8).  35-37.  The 
repetition  of  "  A  sword '"  in  the  beginning  of  each  verse,  by  the 
figure  anaphora^  heightens  the  effect  ;  the  reiterated  judgment  is 
universal ;  the  same  sad  stroke  of  the  sword  is  upon  each  and  all 
connected  with  guilty  Babylon.  wise  men — (Isaiah,  47.  I3). 
Babylon  boasted  that  it  was  the  peculiar  seat  of  wisdom  and  wise 
men,  especially  in  astronomy  and  Astrology.  36.  llars  —  those 
whom  he  before  termed  "  wise  men,"  he  here  calls  "  liars  "  (impos- 
tors), viz.,  the  astrologers  (Cf.  Isaiah,  44.  25  ;  Romans,  i.  21-25 ; 
I  Corinthians,  1.20).  37.  as  women  — divested  of  all  manliness 
(Nahum,  3.  13).  38.  drought  —  altering  the  pointing,  this  verse 
will  begin  as  the  three  previous  verses,  **  A  sword."  However,  all 
the  pointed  MSS.  read,  "A  drought,"  as  English  Version.  Cyrus 
turned  off  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  into  a  new  channel,  and  so 
marched  through  the  dried-up  bed  into  the  city  (ch.  51.  32). 
Babylonia  once  was  famed  for  its  com,  which  often  yielded  from 
one  to  two  hundred-fold.  [Herodotus.]  This  was  due  to  its  net- 
work of  water  courses  from  the  Euphrates  for  irrigation,  traces  of 
which  [Layard]  are  seen  still  on  all  sides,  but  dry  and  barren 
(Isaiah,  44.  27).  their  IdolS  —  lit.,  terrors.  They  are  mad  after 
idols  that  are  more  calculated  to  frighten  than  to  attract  (ch.  51. 
44, 47,  52  ;  Daniel,  3.  i).  Mere  bug-bears  to  frighten  children  with. 
39.  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  —  wild  cats,  remarkable  for  their 
howl.  [BocHART.]  wild  beasts  of  the  \f\MAM— jackals  {Note, 
Isaiah,  13.  21).  owls— rather,  female  ostriches;  they  delight  in 
solitary  places.      Lit.,  daughters  of  crying.     Cf.  as  to  spiritual 

Babylon,  Revelation,  18.  2.     no  more  innabited  fbr  ever— the 

accumulation  of  phrases  is  to  express  the  final  and  utter  extinc- 
tion of  Babylon  ;  fulfilled  not  immediately,  but  by  degrees:  Cyrus 
took  away  its  supremacy.  Darius  Hystapes  deprived  it,  when  it 
had  rebelled,  of  its  fortifications.  Sefeucus  Nicanor  removed  its 
citizens  and  wealth  to  Seleucia,  which  he  founded  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood :  and  the  Parthians  removed  all  that  was  left  to  Ctesi- 
phon.     Nothing  but  its  walls  was  left  under  the  Roman  emperor 

Adrian.     40.  (Isaisdi,  13.  19).     Repeated  from  ch.  49.  18.     41-43* 
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(Cf.  ch.  6.  23-24).  '^^  ^^^  language  used  to  describe  the  calami- 
ties which  Babylon  inflicted  on  Zion  is  that  here  employed  to 
describe  Babylon's  own  calamity  inflicted  by  the  Medes.  Retri- 
bution  in  kind,  kings  —  the  allies  and  satraps  of  the  various 
provinces  of  the  Medo- Persian  empire :  Armenia,  Hyrcania,  Lydia, 
&c.  coasts  —  the  remote  parts.  42.  cruel  —  the  character  of  the 
Persians,  and  even  of  Cyrus,  notwithstanding  his  wish  to  be 
thought  magnanimous  (Isaiah,  13.  18).  like  a  man  —  so  orderly 
and  united  is  their  "  array/'  that  the  whole  armv  moves  to  battle 
2ison<man,  [Grotius.]  43.  hands  waxed  feeble  — attempted  no 
resistance;  immediately  was  overcome,  as  Herodotus  tells  us. 
44-46.  Repeated  mainly  from  ch.  49.  19-21.  The  identity  of  God's 
principle  in  His  dealings  with  Edom,  and  in  that  with  Babylon,  is 
implied  by  the  similarity  of  language  as  to  both.  46.  cry  .  .  . 
among  the  nations  —  In  Edom's  case  it  is,  "at  the  cry  the  noise 
thereof  was  heard  in  the  Red  sea"  The  change  implies  the  wider 
extent  to  which  tbe  crash  of  Babylon's  downfall  shall  be  heard. 


CHAPTER  LI. 

I'64  Continuation  of  the  Prophecy  against  Babylon  begun 
ir  Chapter  50.     i.  in  the  midst  of  them  that  rise . . .  against  me 

— /i/.,  in  the  heart  of  them,  &c.  Cf.  Psalm  46.  2,  *'  the  midst  of  the 
sea,"  Margin,  "the  heart  of  the  seas;"  Ezekiel,  27.  4,  Margin j 
Matthew,  12.  40.  In  the  centre  of  the  Chaldeans.  "  Against  m^," 
because  they  persecute  my  people.  The  cabalistic  mode  of  inter- 
preting Hebrew  words  (by  taking  the  letters  in  the  inverse  order 
of  the  alphabet,  the  last  letter  representing  the  first,  and  so  on,  ch. 
25.  26)  would  give  the  very  word  Chaldeans  here  ;  but  the  mystical 
method  cannot  be  intended,  as  "  Babylon  "  is  plainly  so  called  in 
the  immediately  preceding  parallel  clause,  wind  —  God  needs 
Hot  warlike  weapons  to  "destroy"  His  foes;  a  wind  or  blast  is 
sufficient ;  though,  no  doubt,  the  "  wind  "  here  is  the  invading  host 
of  Medes  and  Persians  (ch.  4.  11 ;  2  Kings,  19.  7).  2.  fanners  — 
(Note,  ch.  15.  7.)  The  fanners  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff; 
so  God's  judgments  shall  sweep  away  guilty  Babylon  as  chaff 

(Psalm  I.  4).    3.  Against  him  that  bendeth— viz.,  the  how,  i,e., 

the  Babylonian  archer,  let  the  archer  bend  —  1.  e,,  the  Persian 
archer  (ch.  30. 14).  The  Chaldean  version  and  Jerome,  by  changing 
the  vowel  points,  read, "  Let  not  him  (the  Babylonian)  who  bendetn 
his  bow  bend  it."  But  the  close  of  the  verse  is  addressed  to  the 
Median  invaders,  therefore  it  is  more  likely  that  the  first  part  of 
the  verse  is  addressed  to  them,  as  in  English  Version,  not  to  the 
Babylonians,  to  warn  them  against  resistance  as  vain,  as  in  the 
Chaldean  version.  The  word  bend  is  thrice  repeated :  "  Against 
him  that  bendeth  let  him  that  bendeth  bend,"  to  imply  the  utmost 
straining  of  the  bow.  4.  {Notes,  ch.  49.  26  ;  50.  30,  37.)  5.  forsaken 
—  as  a  widow  {Hebre7v).  Israel  is  not  severed  from  her  husband, 
Jehovah  (Isaiah,  54.  5-7),  by  a  perpetual  divorce,  thouflh ...  Sin  — 
though  the  land  0/  Israel  has  been  filled  with  sin,  i.  e.,  with  the 
'punishment  of  their  sin,  devastation.     But,  as  the  Hebrepj  meaas 
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for^  or  and  therefore^  not  though,  translate,  "  and  therefore  their  (the 
Chaldeans')  land  has  been  filled  with  (the  penal  consequences  of) 
their  sin."  [Grotius.]  6.  Warning  to  the  Israelite  captives  to  flee 
irom  Babylon,  lest  they  should  be  involved  in  the  punishment  of  her 
'*  iniquity.**  So  as  to  spiritual  Babylon  and  her  captives  (Revelation, 
1 8.  4).  7.  Babvlon  is  compared  to  a  cup,  because  she  was  the  ves- 
sel in  the  hand  of  God,  to  make  drunken  with  His  vengeance  the 
other  peoples  (ch.  13.  12 ;  25.  15,  16).  Cf.  as  to  spiritual  Babylon, 
Revelation,  14.  8  ;  17.  4.  The  cup  is  termed  "golden,"  to  express 
the  splendour  and  opulence  of  Babvlon  ;  whence  also  in  the 
image  seen  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Daniel,  2.  38)  the  head  represent- 
ing Babylon  is  of  gold  (Cf.  Isaiah,  14.  4).  8,  9.  Her  friends  and 
confederates,  who  behold  her  fall,  are  invited  to  her  aid.  They 
reply,  her  case  is  incurable,  and  that  they  must  leave  her  to  her 
liate.      8.  (Isaiah,  21.  o;    Revelation,   14.  8;    18.  2,  9.)     balm  — 

(ch.  8.  22;  46.  II.)    o.  We  would  have  healed  — We  attempted  to 

heal,  her  JMdgmeill  —  her  crimes  provoking  God's  "judgments." 
fGROTius.]  reacheth  unto  heaven  —  (Genesis,  18.  21 ;  Jonah,  1.2; 
Revelation,  18.  5.)  Even  the  heathen  nations  perceive  that  her 
awful  fall  must  be  God's  judgment  for  her  crying  sins  (Psalm  9. 
19 ;  64.  9).  10.  Next  after  the  speech  of  the  confederates  of 
Ibibylon,  comes  that  of  the  Jews  celebrating  with  thanksgivings 
the  promise-keeping  faithfulness  of  their  covenant  God.     brought 

Itortn,  &,o.— (Psalm  37.  6.)    our  righteouenese— not  the  Jews' 

merits,  but  God's  faithfulness  to  Himself  and  to  His  covenant, 
which  constituted  the  "righteousness"  of  His  people,  1.  ^.,  their 
justification  in  their  controversy  with  Babylon,  the  cruel  enemy  of 
God  and  His  people.  Cf.  ch.  23.  6,  "The  Lord  our  righteousness;** 
Micah,  7.  9.     Their  righteousness  is  //is  righteousness,     declare 

In  Hon— (Psalm  102. 13-21.)    II.  Make  brlgtit—/*/., /i/r^.    Polish 

and  sharpen,  gather  —  /i/.,  fill:  i.  e.,  gather  in  full  number,  so  that 
none  be  wanting.  So,  "gave  in  full  tale"  (i  Samuel.  18.  27). 
Gesenius,  not  so  well,  translates,  "  Fill  with  your  bodies  the  shields" 
(Cf.  Song  of  Solomon,  4.  4).  He  means  to  tell  the  Babylonians, 
Make  what  preparations  you  will,  all  will  be  in  vain  (Cf.  ch.  46. 
3-6).  kinae  of .  .  .  Medea  —  He  names  the  Medes  rather  than  the 
Persians,  oecause  Darius,  or  Cyaxares,  was  above  Cyrus  in  power 
and  the  greatness  of  his  kingdom,  temple  —  (ch.  50.  28).  12. 
With  all  vour  efforts,  your  city  shall  be  taken,  standard  —  to  sum- 
mon the  defenders  together  to  any  point  threatened  by  the  besiegers. 
13.  waters — (v.  32,  36;  Note,  Isaiah,  21.  i).  The  Euphrates  sur- 
rounded the  city,  and  being  divided  into  many  channels  formed 
islands.  Cf.  as  to  spiritual  Babylon  "waters,'*  f.  ^.,  "  many  peo- 
ples/' Revelation,  17.  i,  15.  A  large  lake  also  was  near  Babylon. 
measure — ///.,  rf^//,  which  was  the  most  common  measure,  and 
therefore  is  used  for  a  measure  in  general.  The  time  for  putting  a 
limit  to  thy  covetousness.  [Gesenius.]  There  is  no  "  and**  in  the 
Hebrew :  translate,  "  thine  end,  the  retribution  for  thy  covetous- 
ness." [Grotius.]  Maurer  takes  the  image  to  be  from  weaving : 
the  cubit  where  thou  art  to  be  cutoff;"  for  the  web  is  cut  off,  when 
the  required  number  of  cubits  is  completed  (Isaiah,  38.  12).  14. 
Iiy  hiMSelf — lit;  by  His  soul  (2  Samuel,  15.  21 ;  Hebrews,  6.  13). 
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nil .  .  .  with  caterpillars  —  locusts  (Nahum,  3.  15).  Numerous  as 
are  the  citizens  of  Babylon,  the  invaders  shall  be  more  numerous. 
15-19.  Repeated  from  ch.  10.  12-16  ;  except  that  "  Israel  *'  is  not  in 
the  Hebrew  of  v.  19,  which  ought,  therefore,  to  be  translated^  "  He 
is  the  Formerof  all  things,  and  (therefore)  of  the  rod  of  His  inheri- 
tance "  (t.  ^.,  of  the  nation  peculiarly  His  own).  In  ch.  10,  the 
contrast  is  between  the  idols  and  God  ;  here  it  is  between  the 
power  of  populous  Babylon  and  that  of  God  :  "  Thou  dwellest  upon 
many  waters"  (v.  13);  but  God  can,  by  merely  "uttering  His 
voice,"  create  "  many  waters  "  {v.  16).  The  "  earth  "  (in  its  material 
aspect)  is  the  result  of  His  "power ;"  the  "world"  (viewed  in  its 
orderly  system)  is  the  result  of  His  "  wisdom,"  &c.  {v.  15).  Such  an 
Almighty  Being  can  be  at  no  loss  for  resources  to  effect  His  pur- 
pose against  Babylon.  20.  Note  ch.  50.  23).  "  Break  in  pieces " 
refers  to  the  "  hammer  "  there  (Cf.  Nahum,  2. 1,  Margin).  The  club 
also  was  often  used  by  ancient  warriors.  22.  old  and  yOUng  —  (a 
Chronicles,  36.  17).  24.  The  detail  of  particulars  (v,  20-23)  is  in 
order  to  express  the  indiscriminate  slaughters  perpetrated  by 
Babylon  on  Zion,  which,  in  just  retribution,  are  all  to  befall  herself 
(ch.  50.  15,  29).  in  your  sight  —  addressed  to  the  Jei^.  25. 
destroying  mountain  —  called  so,  not  from  its  position,  for  it  lay 
low(z/.  13;  Genesis,  11.  2,9),  but  from  its  eminence  above  other 
nations,  many  of  which  it  had  "destroyed;"  also,  because  of  its 
lofty  palaces,  towers,  hanging  gardens  resting  on  arches,  and  walls, 
fifty  royal  cubits  broad  and  two  hundred  high,  roll  thee  down 
from  the  rocks  —  i.  e.,  from  thy  rocklike  fortifications  and  walls. 
burnt  mountain  —  (Revelation,  8.  8).  A  volcano,  which,  after  having 
spent  itself  in  pouring  its  "  destroying  '*  lava  on  all  the  country 
around,  falls  into  the  vacuum,  and  becomes  extinct,  the  surround- 
ing '*  rocks  "  alone  marking  where  the  crater  had  been.  Such  was 
the  appearance  of  Babylon  after  its  destruction,  and  as  the  pumice 
stones  of  the  volcano  are  left  in  their  place,  being  unfit  for  build- 
ing, so  Babylon  should  never  rise  from  its  ruins.  26.  corner  .  .  • 
stone  . .  .  foundations  —  The  cornerstone  was  the  most  important 
one  in  the  building,  \}[i^  foundation-stones  came  next  in  importance 
(Ephesians,  2.  20).  So  the  sense  is,  even  as  there  shall  be  no 
stones  useful  for  building  left  of  thee,  so  no  leading /riM^^  or  gov^ 
ernors,  shall  come  forth  from  thy  inhabitants.  27.  (Ch.  50.  29). 
As  in  V.  12,  the  Babylonians  were  told  to  "  setup  the  standard,"  so 
here  her  foes  are  lold  to  do  so:  the  latter,  to  good  purpose  ;  the 
former,  in  vain.  Ararat  —  Upper  or  Major  Armenia,  the  r^ions 
about  mount  Ararat.*  Minn!  —  Lower  or  Lesser  Armenia.  Raw- 
LINSON  says  that  Van  was  the  capital  of  Minni.  It  was  conquered 
by  Tettarrassa,  the  s^eneral  of  Tetembar  II,  the  Assyrian  king 
whose  wars  are  recorded  on  the  black  obelisk  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  Ashchenaz — a  descendant  of  Japhet  (Genesis,  10.  3), 
who  gave  his  name  to  the  sea  now  called  the  Black  sea ;  the  re- 
gion bordering  on  it  is  probably  here  meant,  viz.,  Asia  Minor, 
including  places  named  Ascania  in  Phrygia  and  Bithynia,  Cyrus 
had  subdued  Asia  Minor  and  the  neighbouring  regions,  and  from 
these  drew  levies  in  proceeding  against  Babylon,  rough  caterpil- 
lars—  the  horsemen  in  multitude,  and  in  appearance  bristling  with 
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javelins  and  with  crests,  resemble  "  rough  caterpillars/*  or  locusts 
of  the  hairy-crested  kind  (Nahum,  3.  15).  28.  kings  Of  •  .  .  Medes 
—  {v.  II.)  The  satraps  and  tributary  kings  under  Darius,  or  Cyax- 
ares.      his  dominion  —  the   king  of  Media's  dominion.      29.  land 

siiali  tremble  . . .  every  purpose  of . . .  Lord  shall  be  performed— 

elegant  antithesis  between  the  trembling  of  the  land  or  earth,  and 
the  stability  of  "  every  purpose  of  the  Lord  '*  (Cf.  Psalm  46.  1-3.) 
30.  forborne  to  fight  —  for  the  city  was  not  taken  by  force  of 
arms,  but  by  stratagem,  according  to  the  counsel  given  to  Cyrus 
by  two  eunuchs  of  Belshazzar  who  deserted,  remained  ...  In 
holds  —  not  daring  to  go  forth  to  fight;  many,  with  Nabonnidus, 
withdrew  to  the  fortified  city  Borsippa.  31.  {Note,  ch.  50.  24). 
One  post  —  One  courier  after  another  shall  announce  the  capture  of 
the  city.  The  couriers  despatched  from  the  walls,  where  Cyrus 
enters,  shall  "  meet*^  those  sent  by  the  king.  Their  confused  run- 
ning to  and  fro  would  result  from  the  sudden  panic  at  the  entrance 
of  Cyrus  into  the  city,  which  he  had  so  long  besieged  ineffectually; 
the  Babylonians  had  laughed  at  his  attempts,  and  were  feasting  at 
the  time  without  fear,  taken  at  One  end  —  which  was  not  known 
for  a  long  time  to  the  king  and  his  courtiers  feasting  in  the  middle 
of  the  city  ;  so  great  was  its  extent  that,  when  the  city  was  already 
three  days  in  the  enemy's  hands,  the  fact  was  not  known  in  some 
parts  of  the  city.  [Aristotle,  Pol.  3.  2.]  32.  passaaes  are 
stopped  —  the  guarded  fords  of  the  Euphrates  are  occupiea  by  the 
enemy  {Note^  ch.  50.  38).  reeds  .  .  .  burned  —  ///.,  the  marsh.  'After 
draining  off  the  river,  Cyrus  **  burned'*  the  stockade  of  dense  tree- 
like **  reeds*^  on  its  banks,  forming  the  outworks  of  the  city  fortifi- 
cations. The  burning  of  these  would  give  the  appearance  of  the 
marsh  or  river  itself  being  on  "fire."  33.  like  a  ttireshlng-floor,  It 
Is  time  to  thresh  her— rather,  'Mike  a  threshing-fioor  at  the  time 
of  threshing,"  or  "  at  the  time  when  it  is  trodden."  The  treading, 
or  threshing,  is  here  put  before  the  harvest,  oni  of  the  natural  order, 
because  the  prominent  thought  is  the  treading  down  or  destruction 
of  Babylon.  In  the  East  the  treading  out  of  the  corn  took  place 
only  at  harvest  time.  Babylon  is  like  a  threshing-floor  not  trodden 
for  a  long  time,  but  the  time  of  harvest,  when  her  citizens  shall  be 
trodden  under  foot,  shall  come.  [Calvin.]  "  Like  a  threshing- 
floor  full  of  com,  so  is  Babylon  now  full  of  riches,  but  the  time  of 
harvest  shall  come,  when  all  her  prosperity  shall  be  cut  off." 
[LuDOVicus  DE  DiEU.]  Grotius  distinguishes  the  "  harvest "  from 
the  "  threshing  ;"  the  former  is  the  slaying  of  her  citizens,  the  lat- 
ter the  pillaging  and  destruction  of  the  cit>'  (Cf.  Joel,  3.  13  ;  Rev- 
elation, 14.  15, 18).  34.  me — Zion  speaks.  Her  groans  are  what 
bring  down  retribution  in  kind  on  Babylon  (ch.  50. 17  ;  Psalm  102. 

13,17,20).    empty  vessel  —  he  has  drained  me  out.    dragon  — 

the  serpent  often  **  swallows "  its  prey  whole.  Or  a  sea  monster. 
[Grotius.]    filled  his  belly  . . .  cast  me  out— like  a  wild  beast, 

which  having  "filled"  himself  to  satiety,  "casts  out"  the  rest, 
[Calvin.]  After  filling  all  his  store-houses  with  my  goods,  he  has 
cast  me  out  of  this  land.  [Grotius.]  35.  my  fiesh  —  which  Nebu- 
chadnezzar hath  **  devoured  "  {^.  34).  Zion  thus  calls  her  kinsmen 
(Romans,  li.  14)  slain  throughout  the  country  or  carried  captives  to 
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Babylon.  [Grotius.]  Or,  as  "  my  blood  "  follow*,  it  and  "  my  flesh  ** 
constitute  the  whole  man:  Zion,  in  its  totality,  its  citizens,  and  all  its 
substance,  have  been  a  prey  to  Babylon's'violence  (Psalm  137.  8).  36. 
plead  .  .  .  cause  —  (ch.  50.  34.)  sea  — the  Euphrates  (t'.  13  ;ch.  50. 
38),  Cf.  Isaiah,  19.  5, "  sea,"  i.  «r.,  the  Nile  (Isaiah,  21.  i).  37  (Ch.  50. 
26,  39 ;  Revelations,  18,  2).  38,  39.  The  capture  of  Babylon  was 
efTected  on  the  night  of  a  festival  in  honour  of  its  idols,  roar  .  .  . 
yell  —  the  Babylonians  were  shouting  in  drunken  revelry  (Cf.  Dan- 
iel, 5.  4).     39.  in  their  heat  I  will  make  their  feasts— In  the 

midst  of  their  being  heated  with  wine,  I  will  give  them  "  their  " 
potions,  —  a  very  different  cup  to  drink,  but  one  which  is  their  due^ 
the  wine-cup  of  my  stupefyinc:  wrath  (ch.  25. 15  ;  49.  12  ;  Isaiah,  51. 

17  ;  Lamentations,  4.  21).    rejoice,  and  sleep  . . .  perpetual,  &c. — 

that  they  may  exult^  and  in  the  midst  of  their  jubilant  exultation 
sleep  the  sleep  of  death  (z/.  57  ;  Isaiah,  21.  4,  5).  41.  Sheshach  — 
Babylon  (Cf.  Note,  ch.  25.  26).  Called  so  from  the  goddess  Shach. 
to  whom  a  five  days'  festival  was  kept,  during  which,  as  in  the 
Roman  Saturnalia,  the  most  unbridled  licentiousness  was  permit- 
ted ;  slaves  ruled  their  masters,  and  in  every  house  one  called 
Zogan,  arrayed  in  a  royal  garment,  was  chosen  to  rule  all  the  rest. 
He  calls  Babylon  "  Sheshach,"  to  imply  that  it  was  during  this  feast 
the  city  was  taken.  [Scaliger.]  42.  The  sea  —  The  host  of 
Median  invaders.  The  image  (Cf.  ch.  47.  2  ;  Isaiah,  8.  7,  8)  is  ap- 
propriately taken  from  the  Euphrates,  which,  overflowing  in  spring, 
is  like  a  "sea"  near  Babylon  (v.  13,  32,  36).  43.  Her  cRleS  — The 
cities,  l)er  dependencies.  So,  "  Jerusalem  and  the  cities  thereof " 
(ch.  34.  I).  Or,  the  "  cities  "  are  the  inner  and  outer  cities,  the  two 
parts  into  which  Babylon  was  divided  by  the  Euphrates.  [Grotius.] 
44.  Bel  .  .  .  swallowed  —  in  allusion  to  the  many  sacrifices  to  the 
idol  which  its  priests  pretended  it  swallowed  at  night ;  or  rather, 
the  precious  gifts  taken  from  o(her  nations  and  offered  to  it  (which 
it  is  said  to  have  "  swallowed  ;"  Cf.  "devoured,"  "  swallowed,"  v, 
34 ;  ch.  50.  17),  which  it  should  have  to  disgorge  (Cf.  v.  13  ;  ch.  50. 
37).  Of  these  gifts  were  the  vessels  of  Jehovah's  temple  in  Jeru- 
salem (2  Chronicles,  36. 7  ;  Daniel,  I.  2).  The  restoration  of  these, 
as  foretold  here,  is  recorded,  Ezra,  I.  7-11.  flow  —  as  a  river;  fitly 
depicting  the  influx  of  pilgrims  of  all  "nations"  to  the  idol.  45, 
^t.  {Noie,  V.  t).  46.  And  lest  —  Cf.,for  the  same  ellipsis.  Genesis, 
3.  22;  Exodus,  13.  17  :  Deuteronomy,  8.  12.  "And  in  order  that 
your  heart  may  not  faint  at  the  (first)  rumour  "  (of  war).  I  will  give 
you  some  intimation  of  the  time.  In  the  first  "  year  "  there  shall 
"  come  a  rumour  "  that  Cyrus  is  preparing  for  war  against  Babylon. 
"  After  that,  in  another  year,  shall  come  a  rumour,"  viz,,  that  Cyrus 
is  approaching,  and  has  already  entered  Assyria.  Then  is  your 
time  to  "go  out"  (v. 45).  Babylon  was  taken  the  following  or 
third  year  of  Belshazzar's  reign.  [Grotius.]  vloienoe  in  the  land 
—  of  Babylon  (Psalm  7. 16).  ruler  against  ruler  —  or,  "  ruler  upon 
ruler,"  a  continual  change  of  rulers  in  a  short  space.  Belshazzar 
and  Nabonnidus,  supplanted  by  Darius  or  Cyaxares,  who  is  suc- 
ceeded by  Cyrus.  47.  Grotius  translates,  "  Because  then  {viz.,  on 
the  third  year)  the  time  shall  have  come,  that,"  &c.  COnfounded  — 
at  seeing  their  gods  powerless  to  help  them,     her  slaln  —  in  retrl- 
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butioa  for  *^In4iers  slain  *'  (v,  49)  who  fell  by  her  hand.  Grotius 
translaUs^  "her  dancers/*  as  in  Judges, 21.  3i,  23  ;  i  Samuel,  18.  6» 
the  same  Hebrew  word  i^transiated,  alluding  to  the  dancing  revelry 
of  the  festival  during  which  Cyrus  took  Babylon.  48.  heav6ll  .  •  • 
earth  .  . .  sing  for  Babylon  — (Isaiah,  14.  7.13  ;  44-  23 ;  Revelation^ 
18.  ao).  49.  caused  ...  to  fUl  —  /</.,  has  been  for  the  falling,  1.  /.,  as 
Babylon  made  this  its  one  aim  to  fill  all  places  with  the  slain  of  Israel, 
so  at  Babylon  shall  fall  the  slain  of  that  whole  land  (not  as  English 
Version,  "  of  all  the  earth  ").  [Maurer.]  Henderson  translates^ 
"  Babylon  also  shall  fall,  ve  slain  of  Israel.  Those  also  of  Babyloa 
shall  ^1,  O  ye  slain  of  all  the  earth."  But,  "  in  the  midst  of  her,** 
V.  47,  plainly  answers  to  "  at  Babylon,"  v.  49,  English  Version,  50. 
escaped ...  sword  —  viz.,  of  the  Medes.  So  great  will  be  the 
slaughter  that  even  some  of  God's  people  shall  be  involved  in  it, 
as  they  had  deserved,  afar  ofT —  though  ye  are  banished  far  off 
from  whence  ye  used  formerly  to  worship  God.  let  Jerusalon 
come  into  your  nind — while  in  exile  remember  your  temple  and 
city,  so  as  to  prefer  them  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world  wherever  ye 
may  be  (Isaiah,  62.  6).  51.  The  prophet  anticipates  the  Jews* 
replv :  I  know  you  will  say  in  despair,  "  We  are  confounded,"  &c. 
"  Wherefore  (God  saith  to  you),  behold  I  will,"  &c.  (v.  52).  [Cal- 
vin.] I  prefer  taking  v.  51  as  the  prayer  which  the  Jews  are  di- 
rected to  offer  in  exile  (v.  50),  "let  Jerusalem  come  into  your 
mind  "  (and  say  in  prayer  to  God),  **  We  are  confounded."  This 
view  is  confirmed  by  Psalm  44.  15, 16;  79.  4-;  I02.  17-20;  Isatah» 
62.  6,  7.  for  strangers  —  the  "reproach,"  which  especially  has 
stung  us,  is  when  they  taunted  us  with  the  fact  that  they  had 
burned  the  temple,  our  peculiar  glory,  as  though  our  religion  was 
a  thing  of  naught.    52.  Wherefore — Because  of  these  sighs  of 

the  Jews  directed  to  God  (z/.  21).    I . . .  Judgment  upon  . . .  imapes 

—  in  opposition  to  the  Babylonian  taunt  that  Jehovah's  religion 
was  a  thing  of  naught,  since  they  had  burned  His  temple  (t/.  51) ; 
I  will  show  that,  though  I  have  thus  visited  the  Jews*  neglect  of 
me,  yet  those  gods  of  Babylon  cannot  save  themselves,  much  less 
their  votaries,  who  shall,  "  through  all  her  land,"  lie  and  "  groan  " 
with  wounds.  53.  Cf.  Obadiah,  4,  as  to  Edom  (Amos,  9.  2). 
Though  • .  .  yet  flroni  me  —  We  are  not  to  measure  God's  power 
by  w£at  seems  to  our  perceptions  natural  or  probable.  55.  great 
voice  —  where  once  was  (he  great  din  of  a  mighty  city,  there  shall 
be  the  silence  of  death.  [Vatablus.]  Or,  the  "  great  voice  "  of 
the  revellers  (v.  38,  39 ;  Isaiah,  22.  2).  Or,  the  voice  of  mighty 
boasting  [Calvin]  (Cf.  v.  53).  her  waves  —  "  when  "  her  calamities 
shall  cause  her  to  give  forth  a  widelv  different  "  voice,"  even  such 
a  one  as  the  waves  give  that  lash  the  shores  (z/.  42).  [Grotius.] 
Or,  "  when  "  is  connected  thus :  '*  the  great  voice  "  in  her,  when 
her  "  waves,"  &c.  (Cf.  v.  13).  Cajlvin  translates,  **  their  waves,"  i.  e.^ 
the  Medes  bursting  on  her  as  impetuous  waves  ;  so  v.  42.  But 
the  parallel, "  a  great  voice,"  belongs  to  her,  therefore  the  **  wave-" 
ike  *'  roar  "  of  "  their  voice"  ought  also  belong  to  her  (Cf.  v,  54). 
The  "great  voice"  of  commercial  din,  boasting  and  feasting,  is 
"destroyed  ;"  but  in  its  stead  there  is  the  wave-like  roar  of  her 
voice  in  her  "  destruction  "  (r.  54).    56   taken  —  when  they  werot 
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least  expecting  it,  and  in  such  a  way  that  resistance  was  impossi- 
ble. 57.  (Ver.  39;  Daniel,  5.  I,  &c.)  58.  broad  walls —eighty- 
seven  feet  broad  [Rosenmuller]  ;  fifty  cubits  [Grotius].  A 
chariot  of  four  horses  abreast  could  meet  another  on  it  without 
collision.  The  walls  were  300  cubits  high,  and  485  stadia,  or  sixty 
miles  in  extent,  gates — 100  in  number,  of  brass ;  twenty- five  on 
each  of  the  four  sides,  the  city  being  square ;  between  the  gates 
were  250  towers.  Berosus  says  triple  walls  encompassed  the  outer» 
and  the  same  number  the  inner  city.  Cyrus  caused  the  outer 
walls  to  be  demolished.  Taking  the  extent  of  the  walls  to  be  365 
stadia,  as  Diodorus  states,  it  is  said  200,000  men  completed  a 
«tadium  each  day,  so  that  the  whole  was  completed  in  one  year. 
labour  ...  In  the  fire  —  The  event  will  show  that  the  builders  of 
the  walls  have  "  laboured  "  only  for  the  "  fire  "  in  which  they  shall 
be  consumed.  "In  the  fire"  answers  to  the  parallel,  " burned. 
"With  fire."  Translate^  ^  shall  have  laboured  in  vain,"  &c.  Cf. 
Job,  3.  14,  "built  desolate  places  for  themselves,"  1.  e.^  grand 
places,  sOon  about  to  be  desolate  ruins.  Jeremiah  has  in 
view  here  Habakkuk,  2.  13.  59-64.  A  special  copy  of  the 
prophecy  prepared  by  Jeremiah  was  delivered  to  Seraiah  to 
console  the  Jews  in  their  Babylonian  exile.  Though  he  was 
to  throw  it  into  the  Euphrates,  a  symbol  of  Babylon's  fate,  no 
doubt  he  retained  the  substance  in  memor}',  so  as  to  be 
able  orally  to  communicate  it  to  his  countrymen,  went  with 
Zedekiah  —  rather,  "in  behalf  of  Zedekiah  ;'*  sent  by  Zedekiah  to 
appease  Nebuchadnezzar's  anger  at  his  revolt.  [Calvin.]  fbnrth 
year  —  so  that  Jeremiah's  prediction  of  Babylon's  downfall  was 
thus  solemnly  written,  and  sealed  by  a  symbolical  action,  six  whole 
years  before  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Babylonians,  qalot 
prince  —  Cf.  i  Chronicles,  22.  9,  "  a  man  of  rest."  Seraiah  was  not 
one  of  the  courtiers  hostile  to  God's  prophets,  but  "  quiet "  and 
•docile  ;  ready  to  execute  Jeremiah's  commission,  notwithstandins^ 
the  risk  attending  it.  GLASsms  translates^  "  prince  of  Menuchah 
<Cf.  I  Chronicles,  2.  52,  Margin).  Maurer  translates^  "  commander 
of  the  caravan,"  on  whom  it  devolved  to  appoint  the  resting-place 
for  the  night.  English  Version  suits  the  context  best.  61.  read  — 
not  in  public,  for  the  ChaMeans  would  not  have  understood 
Hebrew ;  but  in  private,  as  is  to  be  inferred  from  his  addressing 
himself  altogether  to  God  {v,  62).  [Calvin.]  62.  0  Lord,  thou  — 
and  not  merely  Jeremiah,  or  any  man,  is  the  author  of  this  proph- 
ecy ;  I  therefore  here,  in  thy  presence,  embrace  as  true  all  that  I 
read.  63.  bind  a  stone,  &,C. — (Revelation,  18.  21.)  So  the  Pro- 
ceans  in  leaving  their  country,  when  about  to  found  Marseilles, 
threw  lead  into  the  sea,  binding  themselves  not  to  return  till  the 
lead  should  swim.  64.  they  shall  be  weary  —  the  Babylonians 
shall  be  worn  out,  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  recover  their  strength. 
Thus  far ...  Jeremiah  —  Hence  it  is  to  be  inferred,  that  the  last 
chapter  is  not  included  in  Jeremiah's  writings,  but  was  added  by 
some  inspired  man,  mainly  from  2  Kings,  24.  z8,  to  ch.  25,  to 
explain  and  confirm  what  precedes.    CCalvin.] 
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CHAPTER  LII. 

1-34.  Written  by  some  other  than  Jeremiah  (probably  Ezra) 
AS  an  Historical  Supplement  to  the  Previous  Prophecies 
(NoU^  ch.  51.  64).  Jeremiah  having  already  (chs.  39,  40)  given  the 
history  in  the  proper  place,  was  not  likely  to  repeat  it  here.  Its 
canonical  authority  as  inspired  is  shown  by  its  being  fn  the  LXX 
version.  It  contains  the  capture  and  burning  of  Jerusalem,  &c., 
Zedekiah's  punishment,  and  the  better  treatment  of  Jehoiachin 
under  EviUmerodach,  down  to  his  death.  These  last  events  were 
probably  subsequent  to  Jeremiah's  time.  3.  through  . . .  aiger 
of . . .  Lord . . .  Zedekiab  rebelled  —  His  " anger "  against  Jerusa- 
lem,  determining  Him  to  "cast  out"  His  people  "from  His  pres- 
ence "  heretofore  manifested  there,  led  Him  to  permit  Zedekiah  to 
rebel  (2  Kings,  23.  26,  27  ;  Cf.  Exodus,  9. 12  ;  to.  i  ;  Romans,  9. 18). 
That  rebellion,  being  in  violation  of  his  oath  "by  God,"  was  sure 
to  bring  down  God's  vengeance  (2  Chronicles,  36.  13  ;  Ezekiel,  17. 
15, 16,  18).  4.  forts  —  rather,  towers  of  wood  [Kimchi],  for  watch- 
ing  the  movements  of  the  besieged  from  the  height,  and  annoying 

them  with  missiles.    7.  (Nou^  ch.  39. 4.)   9.  gave  judgment  upon 

him  —  as  guilty  of  rebellion  and  perjury  {^.  3  ;  Cf.  EzelEiel,  23.  24). 
II.  Ezekiel,  12.  13:  "I  will  bring  him  to  Babylon,  yet  shall  he 
not  see  it."  prison  —  Ut^  the  house  of  visitations,  or  punishments, 
f.  e^  where  tnere  was  penal  work  enforced  on  the  prisoners,  as 

t rinding.  Hence  LXX  render  it  "the  house  of  the  mill." 
o  Samson,  after  his  eyes  were  put  out,  "ground"  in  the  Philis* 
tine  prison  house  (Judges,  16.  21).  12.  tenth  day  —  but  in  a 
Kings,  25.  8,  it  is  said  "  the  seventh  day."  Nebuzar-adan  started 
from  Riblah  on  the  "seventh"  day,  and  arrived  in  Jerusalem 
on  the  "  tenth  *'  day.  Seeming  discrepancies,  when  cleared  up, 
confirm  the  genuineness  of  Scripture  ;  for  they  show  there  was 
no  collusion  betwen  the  writers ;  as  in  all  God's  works  there  is 
latent  harmony  under  outward  varieties.  13.  all  the  houses  •  •  • 
and  all  the  houses  of  the  great  —  the  "and  "  defines  what  houses 
especially  are  meant,  vi%.^  the  houses  of  the  great  men.  15.  pOOr  of 
. . .  people  —  added  to  the  account  in  2  Kings,  25.  11.  "  The  poor 
of  the  people"  are  of  the  city,  a$  distinguished  from  "  the  poor  of 
the  land,"  i.e.,  of  the  countiy.  17.  brake  — that  they  might  be 
more  portable.  Fulfilling  the  prophecy  (ch.  27.  19).  See  i  Kings, 
7.  15,  23,  27,  50.  Nothing  is  so  particularly  related  here  as  the 
carrying  away  of  the  articles  in  the  temple.  The  remembrance  of 
their  beauty  and  preciousness  heightens  the  bitterness  of  their 
loss,  and  the  evil  of  sin  which  caused  it.  brass  .  .  •  brasen  — 
rather  copper .  .  .  of  copper,  18.  (Exodus,  27.  3).  19.  of  gold  in  gold 
—  implying  that  the  articles  were  of  solid  gold  and  silver  respec- 
tively, not  of  a  different  metal  inside,  or  alloyed.  [Grotius.] 
Whole:  not  breaking  them  as  was  done  to  the  brass  {v.  17.)  20. 
balls  .  .  .  under  the  bases  —  but  the  bulls  were  not  *' under  the 
hoses*"  but  under  the  sea  (i  Kings,  7.  25,  27,  38) ;  the  ten  bases  were 
not  under  the  sea,  but  under  the  ten  lavers.  In  English  Version^ 
"  bases,"  therefore,  must  mean  the  lower  parts  of  the  sea  under  which 
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the  bulls  were.  Rather  translate  the  bulls  were  in  tht place  o/{i.  e,,  by 
way  of ;  so  the  Hebrew,  I  Samuel,  14.  9),  bases/'  or  supports  to  the 
sea.  [BuxTORF.]  So  LXX.  2  Kings,  25. 16,  omits  "  the  bulls,**  and 
has  *'  and  i\iG  bases ; "  so  Grotius  here  reads  "  the  bulls  (which  were) 
under  (the  sea)  andxh^  bases."  21.  eighteen  OUbite—but  in  2  Chron- 
icles.  3.  15,  it  is  "thirty- five  cubits.  *  The  discrepancy  is  thus  re- 
moved. Each  pillar  was  eighteen  common  cubits.  The  two  together, 
deducting  ttie  base,  were  thirty-five,  as  stated  in  2  Chronicles,  3. 15. 
[Grotius.  ]  Other  ways,  e.  g. ,  by  reference  to  the  diflference  between 
the  common  and  the  sacred  cubit,  are  proposed :  though  we  are 
not  able  positively  to  decide  now  which  is  the  true  way,  at  least 
those  proposed  show  that  the  discrepancies  are  not  irreconcilable, 
32.  five  cubits  —  so  i  Kings,  7. 16.  But  2  Kings,  25.  17,  has  '*  three 
cubits."  There  were  two  parts  in  the  chapiter  ;  the  one  lower  and 
plain,  of  two  cubits ;  the  other,  higher  and  curiously  carved,  of 
three  cubits.  The  former  is  omitted  in  2  Kings,  25.  17,  as  belongs* 
ing  to  the  shaft  of  the  pillar ;  the  latter  alone  is  there  mentioned. 
Here  the  wJiole  chapiter  of  five  cubits  is  referred  to.  23.  on  a  eldO 
•—  lit.  (on  the  side),  toward  the  air  or  wind,  i.  e.,  the  outside  of  the 
capitals  of  the  pillars  conspicuous  to  the  eye,  opposed  to  the  four 
remaining  pomegranates  which  were  not  seen  from  the  outside. 
The  pomegranates  here  are  ninety-six  ;  but  in  i  Kings,  7.  20,  ther 
are  200  on  each  chapiter,  and  400  on  the  two  (2  Chronicles,  4.  13). 
It  seems  there  were  two  rows  of  them,  one  above  the  other,  and  in 
each  row  100.  They  are  here  said  to  be  ninety-six,  but  presently 
after  100,  and  so  in  I  Kings,  7. 20.  Four  seem  to  have  been  unseen 
to  one  looking  from  one  point ;  and  the  ninety-six  are  only  those 
that  could  be  seen  [Vatablus]  ;  or,  the  four  omitted  here  are 
those  separating  the  four  sides,  one  pomegranate  at  each  point  of 
separation  (or  at  the  four  corner})  between  the  four  sides. 
[Grotius.]  24.  Seraiah  —  different  from  the  Seraiah  (ch.  51. 
59),  son  of  Neriah.  Probably  son  of  Azariah  (i  Chronicles, 
6.  14).  Zephaniah  —  soh  of  Maaseiah  (Notes,  ch.  21.  I  ;  29.  25). 
J5.  seven  men— but  in  2  Kings,  25.  ig,  it  is  "/w."  Perhaps 
two  were  less  illustrious  persons  and  are  therefore  omitted. 
principal  scribe  of  the  host— (Isaiah,  33.  18).  His  office  was  to 
preside  over  the  levy  and  enroll  recruits.  Rawlinson  observes, 
the  Assyrian  records  are  free  from  the  exaggerated  expressions 
found  in  the  Egyptian.  A  minute  account  was  taken  of  the  spoil. 
Two  "  scribes  of  the  host "  are  seen  in  every  bas-relief,  writing  down 
the  various  objects  brought  to  them ;  the  heads  of  the  slain,  the 
prisoners,  cattle,  sheep,  &c.  28.  seventh  year  —  in  2  Kings,  24. 
12.  14,  16,  it  is  said,  "the  eighth  year"  of'^  Nebuchadnezzar.  No 
doubt  it  was  in  part  about  the  end  of  the  seventh  year,  in  part 
about  the  beginning  of  the  eighth.  Also  in  2  Kings,  24,  lofloo 
{v.  14),  and  7.000  men  of  might,  and  1,000  craftsmen  {v.  16),  are  said 
to  have  ^been  carried  awsnr.  But  here  3,023.  Probably  the  latter 
3,023  were  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  remaining  7,000  out  of  the 
10,000  were  of  the  other  tribes,  out  of  which  many  Israelites  still 
had  been  left  in  the  land.  The  1,000  "craftsmen"  were  exclusive 
of  the  10,000,  as  appears,  by  comparing  2  Kings,  24. 14,  with  v.  16. 
Probably  the  3,023  of  Judah  were  first  removed  in  the  end  of  "  the 
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sereoth  year/'  the  7/X)0  and  ifioo  craftsmen  in  the  "  eighth  year." 
This  was  at  the  first  captivity  under  Jehoiachin.  29.  eighteenth  year 
~  when  Jerusalem  was  taken.  But  in  v.  ^,  and  2  Kings,  25.  8,  **  the 
nineteenth  year."  Probably  it  was  in  me  end  of  the  eighteenth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth.  [Lyra.]  eigM  hunoretf  ami 
thirty  and  TWO  —  the  most  illustrious  persons  are  meant,  who  no 
doubt  were  carried  away  first,  in  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  year. 
90.  Not  recorded  in  Kings  or  Chronicles.  Probably  it  took  place 
during  the  commotions  that  followed  the  death  of  Gedaliah  (ch. 

41. 18;  2  Kings,  25.  26).   fbur  tboneand  and  eix  hundred— The 

exact  sum  total  of  the  numbers  specified  here,  vit,,  3/>23,  832,  745, 
not  including  the  general  multitude,  and  the  women  and  children 
(v.  15;  ch.  39.  9;  2  Kings,  25.  ii).  31.  (2  Kings,  25.  27-30).  Ave 
tnd  twentietll  day  — but  in  2  Kings,  25.  27,  it  is  "the  twenty- 
seventh  day."  Probably  on  the  twenty-fifth  the  decree  for  his  ele- 
vation was  given,  and  the  preparations  for  it  made  by  releasing  him 
from  prison ;  and  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  it  was  carried  into 
effect  Evll-merodach  —  son  and  successor  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
[Lyra],  and  the  Hebrew  writers  say  that,  during  Nebuchadnezzar's 
exclusion  from  men  among  beasts,  Evil-merodach  administered 
the  government ;  and  that  when  Nebuchadnezzar,  at  the  end  of 
seven  years,  was  restored,  hearing  of  his  son's  misconduct,  and 
that  he  had  exulted  in  his  father's  calamity,  he  threw  him  into  a 
prison,  where  the  latter  met  Jeconiah  and  contracted  a  friendship 
with  him,  whence  arose  the  favour  which  subsequently  he  showed 
him.  God,  in  his  elevation,  rewarded  his  having  surrendered  to 
Nebuchadnezzar  (Cf.  ch.  38.  17,  with  2  Kings,  24.  12).  lifted  up 
•  •.head  —  (Cf.  Genesis, 40.  13,  20;  Psalm  3.  3;  27.6).  32.  set 
Mt  throne  above — a  mark  of  respect,  the  kinoe  — the  Hebcew 
text  reads  (the  other)"  kings."  "  The  kings  "  is  a  Masoretic  cor- 
rection.   33.  obanged  .  .  .  garments  —  gave  him  garments  suitable 

to  a  king,    did . . .  eat  bread  before  him— (2  Samuel,  9. 13).    34. 

every  day  a  portion— rather,  "  its  portion,"  Mat  gin  (Cf.  Margin,  t 
Kings,  8.  59).  ^ 
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LAMENTAxfoNS  OF  JEREMIAH. 

TN  the  Hebrew  Bible  these  Elegies  of  Jeremiah,  five  In  number,  are  placed 
1  among  the  Chetuvim,  or  Holy  Writings  ("*  the  Psalms,"  Ac.  Luke,  a^  44), 
between  Ruth  and  Ecclesiastes.  But  though  in  classification  of  compoations 
it  belongs  to  the  Chetuvim,  it  probably  fouowed  the  prophecies  of  teremiah 
originally.  For  thus  alone  can  we  account  for  the  propaetical  books  being 
enumerated  by  Jose^htu  (c.  Apion)  as  thirteen :  he  must  nave  reckoned  Jere- 
miah and  Lamentations  as  one  book,  as  also  Judges  and  Ruth,  the  two  books 
of  Samuel.  &c.,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  The  Lamentations  naturally  follow  the 
book  which  sets  forth  the  circumstances  forming  the  subject  of  the  Eleeies. 
Similar  lamentations  occur,  2  Sam.  z.  19,  &c. ;  3. 33.  The  Jews  read  it  in  tneir 
Bynagogoies  on  the  ninth  of  the  month  Ab.  which  is  a  fast  for  the  destruction 
of  their  aoly  city.  As  in  a  Chr.  ^5.  a«,  **  lamentations  "  are  said  to  have  been 
**  varitten^^Dy  Jeremiah  on  the  deatn  of  Josiah,  besides  it  liaving  been  made 
**aa  ordinance  in  Israel,"  that  '* singing  women"  should  '*  *^ak**  of  that 
king  in  Lamentations,  yosepku*  (Ant.  z.  6),  Jerontgy  Ac,  thought  that  they  are 
contained  in  the  present  collection.  But  plainly  the  subject  here  is  the  over- 
throw of  the  Jewish  city  and  people,  as  the  LXX  expressly  state  in  an  intro- 
ductory v«rse  to  their  version.  The  probability  is,  that  there  is  embodied  in 
these  Lamentations  much  of  the  language  of  his  original  Elegy  on  JosiiJi,  as 
a  Chr.  55. 35,  states  j  but  it  is  now  applied  to  the  more  universalcalamity  of  the 
whole  state,  of  which  Josiah*s  sad  aeath  was  the  forerunner.  Thus  ch.  4.  ao« 
originally  applied  to  Josiah,  was  **  written,"  in  its  subsequent  reference,  not  so 
much  of  nim,  as  of  the  throne  ofjuelak  ingeneraly  the  last  representative  of  whicbL 
Zedekiah,  had  just  been  earned  away.  The  language,  which  is  true  of  gooa 
Josiah,  is  too  strong  in  favour  of  Zeaekiah,  except  when  viewed  as  represent- 
ative of  the  crown  fn  general.  It  was  natural  to  embody  the  languaj^e  of  the- 
Elegnr  on  Josiah  in  the  more  general  lamentations,  as  his  death  was  the  presage, 
of  the  last  disaster  that  overthrew  the  throne  and  state. 

The  title  more  freouently  given  by  the  Jews  to  these  Elegies  is  ^^  How '* 
(}feb.sEechah)y  from  the  first  word,  as  the  Pentateuch  is  similarly  called  by  tlie 
first  Hebrew  word  of  Gen.  i.  The  LXX  call  it ''  Lamentations,"  firom  whom 
we  derive  the  name.  It  refers  not  merely  to  the  events  which  occurred  at  the 
capture  of  the  city,  but  to  the  suffering  of  the  citizens  (the  penalty  of  national 
sii^  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  siege,  and  perhaps  from  before  it,  under 
Manasseh  and  Josiah  (a  Chr.  33.  11 ;  ^5.  ao-25),  under  Jehoahaz,  Jehoiakim  and 
Zedekiah  (a  Chr.  36.  3,  4,  6,  7, 10,  u,  ac.)  Lvmth  says,  **  Every  letter  is  writ- 
ten with  a  tear^  every  word  the  sound  of  a  broken  heart."  The  st^le  is  midways 
between  the  simple  elevation  of  prophetic  writing  and  the  loftier  rythm  of 
Moses.  David  and  Habakkuk.  Terse  conciseness  marks  the  Hebrew  original, 
notwithstanding  Jeremiah's  diflfuseness  in  his  other  writings.  The  Elegies  are 
grouped  in  stanzas  as  they  arose  in  his  mind,  without  any  artificial  system  of 
arrangement  as  to  the  thoughts.  The  five  Elegies  are  acrostic  :  each  is  divided 
into  twenty-two  stanzas  or  verses.  In  the  first  three  Elegies  the  stanzas  con- 
sist of  triplets  of  lines  (excepting  Elegy,  z.  7,  and  a.  zq,  which  contain  each 
fbur  lines),  each  beginning  with  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  in  regular 
order  (twenty-two  In  number).    In  three  instances  (Elegy,  a.  z6,  Z7;  %.  40-51 ; 

fez6,  Z7)  two  letters  are  transposed.  In  the  third  Elegy  each  line  of  tne  three 
rming  every  stanza  begins  with  the  same  letter.  The  stanzas  in  the  fourth 
andfiiR^  Elegies  consist  of  two  lines  each.  The  fiflh  Elegy,  though  having 
twenty-two  stanzas  (the  number  of  letters  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet),  just  as  the 
four  first,  yjt\.  is  not  alphabetical ;  and  its  lines  are  shorter  than  those  of  the 
others,  which  arc  longer  than  are  found  in  other  Hebrew  poems,  and  contain 
twelve  syllables,  marked  by  a  caesura  about  the  middle,  dividing  them  into  two 
somewhat  uneuual  parts.  The  alphabetical  arrangement  was  adopted  origi- 
nally to  assist  the  memory.  Grotius  thinks  the  reason  for  the  inversion  of  twe 
of  the  Hebrew  letters  in  Elesry,  a.  z6,  Z7  ;  3.  46-5Z  ;  4.  z6,  Z7,  is,  that  the  Chal- 
deans, like  the  Arabians,  used  a  different  order  from  the  Hebrew.  In  the  fint 
Elegy  Jeremiah  speaks  as  a  Hebrew,  in  the  following  ones  as  one  subject  te 
thaChaldeans.    This  is  doubtful 
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CHAPTER  (ELEGY)  I. 

1-22.  AUph,  K.  I.  how  \%  she . . .  widow  I  the  that  wao  great, 

ILc.  —  English  Version  is  according  to  the  accents.  But  the 
members  of  each  sentence  are  better  balanced  in  antithesis,  thus, 
'*how  is  she  that  was  great  among  the  nations  becomes  as  a 
widow !  (how)  she  who  was  princess  among  the  provinces  (t.  ^., 
she  who  ruled  over  the  surrounding  provinces  from  the  Nile  to 
the  Euphrates,  Genesis,  15.  18 ;  i  Kings,  4.  21 ;  2  Chronicles,  9. 
96;  Ezra,  4.  20),  become  tributary!"  [Maurer.]  alt  —  on  the 
ground ;  the  posture  of  mourners  (ch.  2.  10 ;  Ezra,  9.  3).  The 
coin  struck  on  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  representing 
Jndea  as  a  female  sitting  solitaiy  under  a  palm  tree,  with  the 
inscription,  "  Judaea  capta,"  singularly  corresponds  to  the  image 
here ;  the  language  therefore  must  be  prophetical  of  her  state 
subsequent  to  Titus,  as  well  as  referring  retrospectively  to  her 
Babylonian  captivity.  Beth^  3.  2.  In  the  niohi  —  even  in  the 
night,  the  period  of  rest  and  oblivion  of  griefs  (Job,  7.  3).  lovera 
. . .  frleada  —  the  heathen  states  allied  to  Judah,  and  their  idols. 
The  idols  whom  she  "  loved  "  (Jeremiah,  2.  20-25),  could  not  com- 
fort her.  Her  former  allies  would  not,  nay,  some  "  treacherously  " 
joined  her  enemies  against  her  (2  Kings,  24.  2,  7  ;  Psalm  137.  7). 

Cimel,  j.     3.  (Jeremiah,  52.  27).    becaaee  of  great  servitude— 

I.  ^.,  in  a  state  "  of  great  servitude,"  endured  from  the  Chaldeans. 
Because  "  is  made  by  Vatablus  indicative  of  the  cause  of  her 
captivity,  v/s.,  her  having  "  afflicted  "  and  unjustly  brought  into 
"servitude"  the  manumitted  bond-servants  (Jeremiah,  34.  8-22). 
Maurer  explains  it,  "Judah  has  left  her  land  (not  literally  'gone 
into  captivity')  because  of  the  yoke  imposed  on  it  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar."    no  rest— (Deuteronomy,  28.  64,  65).     overtook  her 

hetween  .  .  .  etraits  —  image  from  robbers,  who  in  the  East  inter- 
cept travelers  at  the  narrow  passes  in  hilly  regions.  Daleth,  ^.  4. 
ftatts  —  the  Passover  ;  Pentecost  or  the  feast  of  weeks  ;  and  the 
feast  of  tabernacles,      aates  —  once  the  place  of  concourse.    He^ 

n.  5.  Jhe  chief—  rule  her  (Deuteronomy,  28. 43, 44).  adverearleo 

. . .  proeper ;  for  the  Lord,  &,c.  —  all  the  foe's  attempts  must  have 
£uled,  had  not  God  delivered  His  people  into  their  hands  (Jere- 
miah, 30. 15).  Vau,\  6.  beauty  .  .  .  departed — her  temple, throne 
and  priesthood,  harts  that  find  no  pasture  —  an  animal  timid  and 
fleet,  especially  when  seeking  and  not  able  to  **  find  pasture."  Zsiif, 
t  7.  remembered  —  rather,  remembers,  now,  in  her  afflicted  state.  In 
the  days  of  her  prosperity  she  did  not  appreciate,  as  she  ought,  the 
favours  of  God  to  her.  Now,  awaking  out  of  her  past  lethargy, 
she  feels  from  what  high  privileges  she  has  fallen,  when  her  peo- 
ple fell,  &,c. —  i.  e.,  after  which  days  of  prosperity  "  her  people  fell." 
mock  at  her  sabbaths  —  the  heathen  used  to  mock  at  the  Jews' 
sabbath,  as  showing  their  idleness,  and  termed  them  Sabbatarians 
{Martial,  4.  4).     Now,  said  they  ironically,  ye  may  keep  a  continu* 
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ous  sabbath.  So  God  appointed  the  len^h  of  the  captivity  (sey- 
enty  years)  to  be  exactly  that  of  the  sum  of  the  sabbaths  in  the  490 
years  in  which  the  land  was  denied  its  sabbaths  (Leviticus,  26.  33- 
35).  Maurer  translates  it  "  ruin."  But  English  Version  better  ex- 
presses the  point  of  their  "mocking/*  viz.y  their  involuntary  **  sab- 
baths/' f .  e,,  the  cessation  of  all  national  movements.  A  fourth  line 
Is  added  in  this  stanza,  whereas  in  all  the  others  there  are  but  three. 
So  in  Elegy,  2.  19.  Cheth,  H-  8.  (i  Kings,  8.  46).  is  removed  — 
as  a  woman  separated  from  the  congregation  of  God  for  legal  im- 
purity, which  is  a  type  of  moral  impurity.  So  v.  17  ;  Leviticus,  12. 
2  ;  15. 19,  &c.  her  nakedness  —  they  have  treated  her  as  contu- 
meliously  as  courtesans  from  whom  their  clothes  are  stripped,  tlim* 
eth  backward  —  as  modest  women  do  from  shame,  i.  ^.,  she  is  cast 
down  from  all  hope  of  restoration.  [Calvin.J  7>M,  t3.  9.  Con- 
tinuation  of  the  image  in  v,  8.  Her  ignominy  and  misery  cannot 
be  concealed,  but  are  apparent  to  all,  as  if  a  woman  were  sufTerinf 
under  such  a  flow  as  to  reach  the  end  of  her  skirts,  rememberetfi 
not . . .  last  end — (Deuteronomy,  32.  29  ;  Isaiah,  47. 7.)  She  forffot 
how  fatal  must  be  the  end  of  her  iniquity.  Or,  as  the  words  lol* 
lowing  imply,  She,  in  despair,  cannot  lift  herself  up  to  lay  hold  of 
God's  promises  as  to  her  "  latter  end."  [CalvinJ  wonderfully — 
Hebrew,  wonders^  i.  e.^  with  amazing  dejection.  0  Lord,  behold  — 
Judah  here  breaks  in,  speaking  for  herself.  Ibr  the  enemy  hatll 
magnified  himself — What  might  seem  ground  for  despair,  the 
elated  insulting  of  the  enemy,  is  rather  ground  for  good  hope. 
Jod^  ^.  10.  for  —  surely  she  nath  seen,  &c.  heathen  .  . .  COmnMM 
. . .  not  enter  . . .  congregation  —  for  instance,  the  Ammonites  and 
Moabites  (Deuteronomy,  23.  3  ;  Nehemiah,  13.  x,  2).  If  the  heathen, 
as  such,  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  sanctuary  for  worship,  much 
less  were  they  allowed  to  enter  in  order  to  rob  and  destrc/.     Caph^ 

3.  II.  (Jeremiah,  37. 21 ;  38. 9 ;  52. 6).  given  . . .  pleasant  things 
for  meat —(2  Kings,  6.  25 ;  Job,  2.  4.)    relieve . .  .soul  — /i/.,  to 

cause  the  soul  ox  life  to  return,  fbr  i  am  bOCOme  VilO — Her  sins 
and  consequent  sorrows  are  made  the  .plea  in  craving  God's  mercy. 
Cf.  the  like  plea,  Psalm  25.  II.  Lamed^\  12.  The  pathetic  appeal 
of  Jerusalem,  not  only  to  her  neighbours,  but  even  to  the  strangers 
"  passing  by,"  as  her  sorrow  is  such  as  should  excite  the  compas* 
sion  even  of  those  unconnected  with  her.  She  here  prefigures 
Christ,  whom  the  language  is  prophetically  made  to  suilL^  more 
than  Jerusalem.  Cf.  Israel,  f,  ^.,  Messiah,  Isaiah,  49.  3.  Cf.  with 
"  pass  by,"  Matthew,  27.  39  ;  Mark,  15.  29.  As  to  Jerusalem,  I>an« 
iel,  9. 12.  Maurer,  from  the  Arabic  idiom,  translates^  "  do  not  go 
off  on  your  way,"  *.  ^.,  stop^  whoever  ye  are  that  pass  by.  English 
Version  \%  simpler.  Mem^  O-  13.  bones — a  fire  which  not  only 
consumes  the  skin  and  flesh,  but  penetrates  even  to  my  **  bones ^ 
(1.  /.,  my  vital  powers),  prevalleth  against  —  not  as  RosBNifULLER : 
'*  He  (Jehovah)  hath  broken  them ; "  a  sense  not  in  the  Hebrew,  net 
— (Ezekiel,  12.  13.)  Image  from  hunting  wild  beasts.  He  has  so 
entangled  me  in  His  judgments  that  I  cannot  escape,  tumed  mO 
back  —  so  that  I  cannot  go  forward,  and  get  free  from  His  meshes. 
Nun,  J.  14.  yoke  ...  is  bound  by  his  hand— (Deuteronomy,  38. 
48.)    Metaphor  from  husbandmen,  who,  after  they  have  bound  tho 
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yoke  to  the  neck  of  oxen,  hold  the  rein  firmlv  twisted  round  the  hand, 
ihus  the  translation  will  be,  *'f/f  His  hand.  Or  else,  "  the3(oke  of 
my  transgressions"  (i.  ^.,  of  punishment  for  my  transgressions)  is 
held  so  fast  fixed  on  me  "  by^'  God,  that  there  is  no  loosening  of  it ; 
thus  English  Version,  **  by  His  hand/*  wreathed  —  my  sins  are 
like  the  withes  entwined  about  the  neck  to  fasten  the  yoke  to  it. 
into  their  hands,  from  whom  —  into  the  hands  of  those,  from  whom, 
&c.  MAtJRRR  translates,  **  before  whom  I  am  not  able  10  stand." 
SoHuch,  D*  15-  trodden,  HtC. —  Maurer,  from  Syriac  root^  translates^ 
"cast  away;"  so  2  Kings,  23.  27.  But  Psalm  119.  118,  supports 
English  Versum,  in  .  - .  midot  of  me  —  They  fell  not  on  the  battle- 
field,  but  in  the  heart  of  the  city ;  a  sign  of  the  Divine  wrath. 
assembiy —  the  collected  forces  of  Babylon  ;  a  very  different  *'as* 
sembly '  from  the  solemn  ones  which  once  met  at  Jerusalem  on 
the  great  feasts.  The  Hebrew  means,  /iV.,  such  a  solemn  "  assem- 
bly "  or  feast  (Cf.  ch.  2.  22).  trodden  .  • .  virgin  ...  in. a  wine- 
IH'^08 — hath  forced  her  blood  to  burst  forth,  as  the  red  wine  from 
tlie  grapes  trodden  in  the  press  (Isaiah,  63.  3 ;  Revelation,  14.  19, 
20;  19.  1 5V  Ain,  y.  16.  (Jeremiah,  13.  17;  14.  17).  Jerusalem 
is  the  speaker,  mine  eye,  mine  eye—  so  ch.  4.  18,  "  our  end  . . . 
our  end  ;"  repetition  for  emphasis.  Pe,  D-  I7-  Like  a  woman  in 
labour-throes  (Jeremiah*  4.  31).  menetruous  woman  —  held  un- 
clean,  and  shunned  by  all ;  separated  from  her  husband  and  from 
the  temple  (Cf.  v,  8  ;  Leviticus,  15.  19,  &c).  Tzaddi,  V-  18.  The 
sore  sign  of  repentance ;  justifying  God,  condemning  herself 
(Nehemiah,  9.  33  ;  Psalm  51.  4 ;  Daniel,  9.  7- 14).  bls  command* 
Rent — lit.y  mouth;  His  word  in  the  mouth  of  the  prophets.  Koph^ 
Pl  19.  lovers  —  (».  2  ;  Jeremiah,  30. 14).  eiders — in  dignity,  not 
merely  age.  sought ...  meat — their  dignity  did  not  exempt 
them  from  having  to  go  and  seek  bread  (z^.  il).  Resch,  ").  20. 
iMweiS  .  .  .  troubled — (Job,  30.  27  ;  Isaiah,  16.  ii ;  Jeremiah,  4.  19 ; 
31.  20).  Extreme  mental  distress  affects  the  bowels  and  the  whole 
internal  frame,  heart .  ,  .  turned  —  (Hosea,  11.  8).  Is  agitated  or 
fluttered.  abroad  .  , .  sword ...  at  home  ...  as  death  —  (Deu- 
teronomy, 32.  25  ;  Ezekiel,  7, 15).  The  "  as"  does  not  modify,  but 
intensifies.  "  Abroad  the  sword  bereaveth,  at  home  as  it  were  death 
itself**  (personified),  in  the  form  of  famine  and  pestilence  (2  Kings, 
25.3;  Jeremiah,  14.  18;   52.  6).     So  Habakkuk,  2.  5,  "as  death." 

[MicHAELis.]    Schin,  ^.    21.  they  are  glad  that  thou  hast  done  it 

—  because  they  thought  that  therefore  J udah  is  irretrievably  ruined 
(Jeremiah,  40.  3).  the  day  .  .  .  called— (but)  thou  wilt  bring  on 
them  the  day  of  calamity  which  thou  hast  announeed,  viz.,  by  the 
prophets  (Jeremiah,  50;  48.  27).  like  .  .  .  me  —  in  calamities 
(Psalm  137.  8,  9;  Jeremiah,  51.  25,  &c.).  Tau,  T\.  22.  Such 
prayers  against  foes  are  lawful,  if  the  foe  be  an  enemy  of  God,  and 
if  our  concern  be  not  for  our  own  personal  feeling,  but  for  the 
glorj'  of  God  and  the  welfare  of  His  people,  come  before  thee—* 
so  Revelation,  16. 19,  "  Babylon  canie  in  remembrance  before  God** 
(Cf.  Psalm  109.  15). 
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CHAPTER  (ELEGY)  IL 

1-22.  AUpk^  K-    I.  How  —  The  title  of  the  collection   repeated 
here,  and  Elegy,  4.  x.    covered  .  . .  with  a  Oloud  —  u  e.,  with  the 

darkness  of  ignominy,    cast  down  from  heaven  unto  . . .  earth  — 

(Matthew,  11.  23).  Dashed  down  from  the  highest  prosperity 
to  the  lowest  misery,  beauty  of  leraol  —  the  beautiful  temple 
(Psalm  29. 2  ;  74.  7  ;  96. 9,  Margin;  Isaiah,  60.  7  ;  64.  Ii).  hie  foot- 
etOOl  —  the  ark  (Cf.  i  Chronicles,  28.  2,  with  Psalm  99,  5  ;  132.  7). 
They  once  had  gloried  more  in  the  ark  than  in  the  God  whose 
symbol  it  was  ;  they  now  feel  it  was  but  His  "  footstool/'  yet  that 
it  had  been  a  great  glory  to  them  that  God  deigned  to  use  it  as 
such.  Beth^  3.  2.  polluted  —  by  delivering  it  into  the  hands  of 
the  profane  foe.  Cf  Psalm  89.  39,  ''^profaned.  .  .  crowns  Gimel^ 
7.  3.  horn  —  worn  in  the  E^t  as  an  ornament  on  the  forehead, 
and  an  emblem  of  power  and  majesty  (i  Samuel,  2.  10  ;  Psalm  133. 

17 ;  Jeremiah,  48.  2$,  Nou),  drawn  back  . . .  right  hand  —  (Psalm 
74.  II).  God  has  withdrawn  the  help  which  He  before  gave  them. 
Not  as  Henderson,  "  He  has  turned  back  his  (IsraeVs)  right  hand  " 
(Psalm  89.  43).  DaUth,  n.  4.  (Isaiah,  63.  lo).  etood  wHh  .  .  . 
rioht  hand  —  He  took  His  stand  so  as  to  use  His  right  hand  as  an 
adversary.  Henderson  makes  the  image  to  be  that  of  an  archer 
steadying  his  right  hand  to  take  aim.  Not  only  did  He  withdraw 
His  help,  but  also  took  arms  against  Israel,  all  .  .  .  pleasant  to 
,  .  .  eye — (Ezekiel,  24.  25).  All  that  were  conspicuous  for  youth, 
beauty,  and  rank,     in  .  .  .  tabernacle  —  the  dwellings  of  Jerusalem. 

He,  n.  5-  an  enemy  — (Jeremiah,  30. 14).  mourning  and  lamenta- 
tion —  There  is  a  play  of  similar  sounds  in  the  original, "  sorrow 
and  sadness,"  to  heighten  the  effect  (Job,  30.  3,  Hebre^v;  Ezekiel, 
35.  3,  Margin).  Van,  y  6.  tabernacle  —  rather,  "  He  hath 
violently  taken  away  His  hed^e  (the  hedge  of  the  place  sacred  to 
Him,  Psalm  80.  12  ;  89.  40 ;  Isaiah,  5.  5),  as  that  of  a  garden." 

SMaurer.]  Calvin  supports  English  Version,  **  His  tabernacle 
;.  e^  temple)  as  (one  would  take  away  the  temporary  cottage  or 
booth)  of  a  garden."  Isaiah,  i.  8,  accords  with  this  (Job,  27. 
18).      placee    of  .  ,  ,  aseembly  —  the    temple    and    synagogues 

(Psalm  74.  7,  8).  eolemn  feasts —(ch.  i.  4).  Zain,  T.  7.  ihey 
. . .  made  a  noise  in  . ,  •  house  of . . .  Lord,  as  In  . , .  feast — The 

foe's  shout  of  triumph  in  the  captured  temple  bore  a  resemblance 
(but  O  how  sad  a  contrast  as  to  the  occasion  of  it !)  to  the  jovous 
thanksgivings  we  used  to  offer  in  the  same  place  at  our  "solemn 
feasts"  (Cf.  V.  22).  Chcth,  n.  8.  stretched  .  .  ,  aline  — The  East- 
erns used  a  measuring  line  not  merely  in  building,  but  in  destror- 
ing  edifices  (2  Kings,  21.  13  ;  Isaiah,  34.  ii).  Imphnng  here  the 
unsparing  rigidness  with  which  he  would  exact  punishment.  7VM, 
t3.  9.  Her  gates  cannot  oppose  the  entrance  of  the  foe  into  the 
city,  for  they  are  sunk  under  a  mass  of  rubbish  and  earth,    broken 

. . ,  bars— (Jeremiah,  51.  30).     her  king  . . .  amono  , .  •  Gentiles 

(Deuteronomy,  28.   36).     law  .  .  .  no  more — (2  Chronicles,  15. 

3).  The  civil  and  religious  laws  were  one  under  the  theocracy. 
"AH  the  legal  ordinances  (prophetical  as  well  as  priestly)  of  the 
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theocracy,  are  no  more"  (Psalm  74.  9;  Ezekiel,  7.  26).  Jod,  \ 
10.  (Job,  2.  12,  13).  The  "elders,"  by  their  example^  would 
draw  the  others  to  violent  grief,  the  Virgins — who  usually 
are  so  anxious  to  set  off  their  personal  appearances  to 
advantage.  Capky'^.  ii.  liver  is  poured,  &.C.  —  <.  e.,  as  the 
liver  was  thought  to  be  the  seat  of  the  passions,  all  my  feelings 
are  poitred  out  and  prostrated  for,  &c.  The  "  liver  "  is  here  put  for 
the  hiU  (see  Job,  16.  13,  **  gall ; "  Psalm  22.  14),  in  a  bladder  on  the 
surface  of  the  liver,  copiously  discharged  when  the  passions  are 
agitated,  swoon  —  through  faintness  from  the  effects  of  hunger. 
Lamed,   7.     12.  as  the  WOUnded  —  Famine  being  as  deadly  as  the 

sword  (Jeremiah,  52.  6).     soMi . . .  poured  . . .  Into  . . .  mother's 

boson  —  Instinctively  turning  to  their  mother's  bosom,  but  finding 
no  milk   there,  they  breathe  out  their  life  as  it  were  **into  her 

bosom."     Mem,r>,    13.  What  thing  shall  I  take  to  witness — 

What  can  I  bring  forward  as  a  witness,  or  instance,  to  prove  that 
others  have  sustained  as  grievous  ills  as  thou  ?  I  cannot  console 
thee  as  mourners  are  often  consoled  by  showing  that  thy  lot  is 
only  what  others,  too,  suffer.  The  "  sea  r.ffords  the  only  suitable 
emblem  of  thy  woes,  by  its  boundless  extent  and  depth  (ch.  I.  12  ; 
Daniel,  9.  12).  A^«»,  ^  14.  Thy  prophets  —  not  God's  (Jeremiah, 
23.  26).  vain  ...  for  thee  —  to  gratify  thy  appetite,  not  for  truth, 
but  for  false  things,  not  discovered  thine  Inlquitv  — in  opposi- 
tion to  God's  command  to  the  true  prophets  (Isaiah,  58.  i).  Lit,, 
They  have  not  taken  off  the  veil  which  was  on  thine  iniquity,  so  as 
to  set  it  before  thee,  burdens  —  Their  prophecies  were  soothing 
and  flattering  ;  but  the  result  of  then*  was  heavy  calamities  to  the 
people,  worse  than  even  what  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  which 
they  in  derision  called  "  burdens,"  threatened.  Hence  he  terms 
their  pretended  prophecies  "  false  burdens,"  which  proved  to  the 
Jews  "  causes  of  their  banishment."    {Calvin.]     Samech,  D.     15. 

dap  . . .  hands— in  derision  (Job,  27.  23 ;  34. 37).  wag  . . .  head 
—(2  Kings,  19.  21 ;  Psalm  44. 14).     perfection  of  beauty  • . .  Joy 

of. . .  earth — (Psalm  48.  2  ;  50.  2).  The  Jews'  enemies  quote  their 
very  words  in  scorn.  Pe,  D.  16.  17.  For  the  transposition  of 
Hebreio  letters  {Pe  and  AitC)  in  the  order  of  verses,  see  Introduce 
tion.  opened  .  .  .  mouth  —  as  ravening,  roaring  wild  beasts  (Job, 
16. 9, 10  ;  Psalm  22. 13).    Herein  Jerusalem  v/as  a  type  of  Messiah. 

inash  ...  teeth— in  vindictive  malice,     we  have  seen  It— 

(Psalm  35.  21).  Ain,  y.  17.  Lord  — Let  not  the  foe  exult  as  if 
it  was  their  doing.  It  was  "the  Lord"  who  thus  fulfilled  the 
threats  uttered  by  His  prophets  for  the  guilt  of  Judea  (Leviticus, 
26.  16-25  ;  Deuteronomy,  28.  36-48,  53  ;  Jeremiah,  19.  9).  Tzaddi, 
y.  18.  wall  —  (^'.  8).  Personified.  "  ThHr  heart,"  i,  e„  the  Jews ; 
while  their  heart  is  lifted  up  to  the  Lord  in  prayer,  their  speech  is 
addressed  to  the  "  wall "  (the  part  being  put  for  the  whole  city,  let 
tears,  HtC.  — (Jeremiah,  14.  17).  The  wall  is  called  on  to  weep  for 
its  own  ruin  and  that  of  the  city.  Of.  the  similar  personification 
(ch.  1.  4).    apple  —  the  pupil  of  the  eye  (Psalm  17.  8).    Koph,^ 

19-  cry . . .  In  . . .  night— (Psalm  119.  147).     beginning  of . . . 

watches — /.  e.,  the  first  of  the  three  equal  divisions  (four  hours 
each)  into  which  the  ancient  Jews  divided  the  night,  viz.,  from  sun- 
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set  to  ten  o'clock.  The  second  was  called  "  the  middle  watch  ^ 
(Judges^  7.  19),  from  ten  till  two  o'clock.  The  third  "  the  morning 
watch/'  from  two  to  sunrise  (Exodus,  14.  24;  i  Samuel,  11.  11). 
Afterward,  under  the  Romans,  they  had  four  watches  (Matthew, 
14.  25  ;  Luke,  12.  38).  fbr  .  .  .  thy  .  .  .  children  — that  God,  if  He 
will  not  spare  thee,  may  at  least  preserve  "  thy  young  children." 
top  of .  .  .  street — (Isaiah,  51.  20;  Nahum,  3. 10).  Resck,  "i.  20. 
women  eat  .  • .  fruit — as  threatened  (Leviticus,  26.  29;  Deuter- 
onomy.  28.  53,  56,  57  ;  Jeremiah,  19.  9).  children  ,  .  .  Span  long  — 
or  else,  "  children  whom  they  carry  in  their  arms.*'    TMaureilJ 

Schin,  ^.    21.  (2  Chronicles,  36. 17).    22.  Thou  hast  called  OS  In 

. . .  solemn  day  ,  .  .  terrors —  thou  hast  summoned  my  enemies 
against  me  from  all  quarters,  just  as  multitudes  used  to  be 
convened  to  Jerusalem  on  the  solemn  feast  days.  The  objects 
for  which  the  enemies  and  the  festal  multitude  respectively 
met,  formed  a  sad  contrast.  Cf.  ch.  i.  15  ;  "called  an  assembly 
against  me." 

CHAPTER  (ELEGY)  III. 

1-66.  Jeremian  proposes  hts  own  experience  under  affliction,  as 
an  example  how  the  Jews  should  behave  under  theirs,  so  as  to 
have  hope  of  a  restoration,  hence  the  change  from  singular  to  plural 
(z'.  22,  40-47).  The  stanzas  consist  of  three  lines,  each  of  which 
begins  with  the  same  Hebrew  letter.  Aleph^  K-  i-3*  Seen  aflli0« 
tion — his  own  in  the  dungeon  of  Malchiah  (Jeremiah,  38.  6) ;  that 
of  his  countrymen  also  in  the  siege.     Both  were  types  of  that  of 

Christ.    2.  darkness— calamity,    light  —  prosperity.    3.  tnrneth 

.  .  .  hand  —  to  inflict  again  and  again  new  strokes-.  "  His  hand," 
which  once  used  to  protect  me.  "  Turned  . . .  tumeth "  implies 
repeated  inflictions.  Beth,  3.  4.6.  (Job,  16.  8.)  5.  bnildod  — 
mounds,  as  against  a  besieged  city,  so  as  to  allow  none  to  escape 
(so  V,  7,  9).  6.  set  me  —  Henderson  refers  this  to  the  custom  of 
placing  the  dead  in  a  sitting  posture,  dark  places  —  sepulchres. 
As  those  "  dead  long  since  ;"  so  Jeremiah  and  his  people  are  con- 
signed to  oblivion  (Psalm  88.  5,  6  ;  143.  3  ;  Ezekiel,  37. 13).  Gimel^ 
y  7-9.  hedoed  —  (Job,  3.  23  ;  Hosea,  2.  6).  chain  —  AV.,  chain  of 
brass.  8.  snutteth  out  —  image  from  a  door  shutting  out  any  en- 
trance (Job,  30.  20).  So  the  antit3'pe,  Christ  (Psalm  22.  2).  9. 
hewn  stone  —  which  coheres  so  closely  as  not  to  admit  of  being 
broken  through,  paths  crocked  —  thwarted  our  plans  and  eflforts, 
so  that  none  went  right.  Daleth,  1.  10-13.  (Jo^t  'o*  '6 ;  Hosea,  13. 
7,  8).  II.  turned  aside  —  made  me  wander  out  of  the  right  way, 
so  as  to  become  a  prey  to  wild  beasts,  pulled  ...  In  pleces  — 
(Hosea,  6.  i),  as  a  "  bear  "  or  a  "  lion  "  {v,  10).  12,  (Job,  7.  20).  He, 
n.  13-15.  13.  arrows  —  lit.,  sons  of  His  quiver  (Cf.  Job,  6.  4).  14. 
(Jeremiah,  20.  7).  their  song  —  (Psalm  69.  12).  Jeremiah  herein 
was  a  type  of  Messiah.  "All  my  people"  (John,  i.  11).  15. 
wormwood  —  (Jeremiah,  9.  15).  There  it  is  regarded  as  footi,  vis., 
the  leaves  ;  here  as  ilrinh,  viz.,  the  juice.  Vau,  1.  16-18.  gravel  — 
referring  to  the  ^^iVthat  often  mixes  with  bread  baked  in  ashes,  as 
•s-  the  custom  of  baking  in  the  East  (Proverbs,  20.  17).    We  fare  as 
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hardly  as  those  who  eat  such  bread.  The  same  allusion  is  in 
**  Covered  me  with  ashes/'  viz.^  as  bread.  17.  Not  only  present, 
but  all  hope  of  future  prosperity  is  removed  ;  so  much  so.  that  I 
am  as  one  who  never  was  prosperous  (**  I  forgat  prosperity  ").  18 
from  the  Lord  —  t.  ^.,  my  hope  derived  from  Him  (Psalm  31  22). 
Zodn,  t  19-2T.  Jeremiah,  9.  15).  Renembering,  &.C.  —  This  gives 
the  reason  why  he  gave  way  to  the  temptation  to  despair.  The 
Margin^  "  Remember/'  does  not  suit  the  sense  so  well.  20.  As 
often  as  my  soul  calls  them  to  remembrance^  it  is  humbled  or  bowed 
down  in  me.  21.  This  —  t/is.,  what  follows  :  the  view  of  the  Divine 
character  (t^.  22,  23).  Calvin  makes  "this"  refer  to  Jeremiah's 
infirmity.  His  very  weakness  (v.  19, 20)  gives  him  hope  of  God 
interposing  His  strength  for  him  (Cf.  Psalm  25.  11, 17  ;  42.  5,  8  ;  2 
Corinthians,  12.  9,  10).  Cheth^  H-  22-24.  (Malachi,  3.  6).  23. 
(Isaiah,  33. 2).  24.  (Numbers,  18.  20  ;  Psalm  16.  5  ;  73.  26  ;  119.  57  ; 
Jeremiah,  10.  16).  To  have  God  for  our  portion  is  the  one  only 
foundation  of  hope.  7VM,  t3-  25-27.  The  repetition  of  **  good  "  at 
the  begitming  of  each  of  the  three  verses  heightens  the  effect. 
Widt  —  (Isaiah,  30.  18).  26.  quietly  wait  — /<V.,  be  in  silence y  Cf.  v, 
28,  and  Psalm  39.  2,  9,  t .  e,,  to  be  patiently  quiet  under  afflictions, 
resting  in  the  will  of  God  (Psalm  37.  7).  So  Aaron,  Leviticus, 
m.  2,  3  ;  and  Job,  40.  4,  5.  27.  yoke  —  of  the  Lord's  disciplinary 
teaching  (Psalm  90.  12 ;  1x9.  71).  Calvin  interprets  it,  The  Lord's 
^/riiv^  (Matthew,  11.  29,  30),  which  is  to  be  received  in  a  docile 
spirit.  The  earlier  the  better ;  for  the  old  are  full  of  prejudices 
(Proverbs,  8. 17  ;  Ecclesiastes,  12.  i).  Jeremiah  himself  received 
the  yoke,  both  of  doctrine  and  chastisement  in  his  youth  (Jeremiah, 
X-  6>  ?)•  7^  ^-  28-30.  The  fruit  of  true  docility  and  patience. 
He  does  not  fight  against  the  yoke  (Jeremiah,  31.  18 ;  Acts,  9.  5), 
but  accommodates  himself  to  it.  alone  —  The  heathen  applauded 
magnanimity,  but  they  looked  to  display,  and  the  praise  of  men. 
The  child  of  God,  in  the  absence  of  any  witness, ''  alone,"  silently 
submits  to  the  will  of  God.  borne  it  apon  him— »'.  e.,  because  he 
is  used  to  bearing  it  on  him.  Rather,  *'  Because  He  (the  Lord,  v. 
26)  hath  laid  it  <7i»  him."  [Vatablus.]  29.  (Job,  42. 6).  The  mouth 
in  the  dust  is  the  attitude  of  suppliant  and  humble  submission  to 
God's  dealings  as  righteous  and  loving  in  design  (Cf.  Ezra,  9.  6  ,  i 
Corinthians,  14.  25).  If  80  be  there  IMty  be  hope  — This  does 
not  express  doubt  as  to  whether  God  he  willing  to  receive  the  pen- 
itent, but  the  penitent* s  doubt  as  to  himself;  he  whispers  to  himself 
this  consolation, "  Perhaps  there  may  be  hope  for  me."  30.  Messiah, 
the  antitype,  fulfilled  this ;  His  practice  agreeing  with  His  precept 
(Isaiah,  so.  6 ;  ^atthew,  5.  39).  Many  take  patiently  afflictions 
from  God,  but  when  man  wrongs  them,  thev  take  it  impatiendy. 
The  godlv  bear  resignedly  the  latter,  like  the  former,  as  sent  by 
God  (Psalm  17. 13).  Caph^  3.  3.-33.  31.  True  repentance  is  never 
without  hope  (Psalm  94.  14).  32.  The  punishments  of  the  godly 
are  but  for  a  time.  33.  He  doth  not  afflict  any  willingly  {lit.,  from 
His  hearty  i.  e,,  as  if  He  had  any  pleasure  in  it,  Ezekiel,  33.  11), 
much  less  the  godly  (Hebrews,  12.  10).  Lamed,  ^.  34-36.  This 
triplet  has  an  infinitive  in  the  beginning  of  each  verse,  the  govern- 
ing finite  verb  being  in  the  end  of  v.  36,  "  the  Lord  approveth  not," 
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Ifhich  is  to  be  repeated  in  each  verse.  Jeremian  here  anticipates 
and  answers  the  objection  which  the  Jews  might  start,  that  it  was 
hy  His  connivance  they  were  "crushed  under  the  feet**  of  those 
who  "  turned  aside  the  right  of  a  man."  God  approves  (/i7..  seeth, 
Mabakkuk,  i.  13 ;  so  "  behold/*  "  loolc  on/'  {.  ^.,  look  on  with 
approval)  not  of  such  unrighteous  acts ;  and  so  the  Jews  may  look 
for  deliverance  and  the  punishment  of  their  foes.  35.  before  . .  • 
fnoe  of .  . .  Most  High  —  Any  "turning  aside  *'  of  justice  in  court 
is  done  before  ike  face  of  God  who  is  present,  and  "  regardeth/' 
though  unseen  (Ecclesiastes,  5.  8).  36.  subvert  —  to  wrong.  Mem, 
D*  37-39-  Who  is  it  that  can  (as  God,  Psalm  33. 9)  effect  by  a  word 
any  thing,  without  the  will  of  God  ?  38.  evil  .  .  .  good  —  Calamity 
2ind  prosperity  alike  proceeds  from  God  (Job,  2.  10;  Isaiah,  45.  7; 
Amos,  3.  6).  39.  living  —  and  so  having  a  time  yet  given  him  by 
God  for  repentance.  If  sin  were  punished  as  it  deserves,* /i/>  itself 
would  be  forfeited  by  the  sinner.  "  Complaining"  (murmuring) 
ill  becomes  him  who  enjoys  such  a  favour  as  life  (Proverbs,  19.  3). 
for  the  punishment  of  his  sins— Instead  of  blaming  God  for  His 
sufferings,  he  ought  to  recognize  in  them  God's  righteousness,  and 
the  just  rewards  of  his  own  sin.  N'un,  ^.  40-42.  US — Jeremiah 
and  his  fellow-countrymen  in  their  calamity,  sesroh  —  as  opposed 
to  the  torpor  wherewith  men  rest  only  on  their  outward  sufferings, 
without  attending  to  the  cause  of  them.  Psalm  139.  23, 24.  41.  heart 
with . . .  hands  —  the  antidote  to  hypocrisy  (Psalm  86.  4 ;  i  Timothy, 
2.8).  42.  not  pardoned  —  The  Babylonian  captivity  had  not  yet 
ended.  Samech^  D-  43-45-  covered  —  vi%.,  thyself  (so  v,  44),  vtx.,  so  as 
not  to  see  and  pity  our  calamities,  for  even  the  most  cruel  in  seeing^ 
a  sad  spectacle  are  moved  to  pity.  Cf.  as  to  God  "  hiding  His  face," 
Psalm  10.  II ;  22.  25.  44.  (Ver.  8.)  The  "  cloud  "  is  our  sins,  and 
God's  wrath  because  of  them  (Isaiah,  44.  32 ;  59.  2).  45.  So  the 
apostles  were  treated  ;  but,  instead  of  murmuring,  rejoiced  at  it 
(i  Corinthians,  4.  13).  Pe,  ^.  4648.  Pe  is  put  before  ^tjf,  as  in 
Elegy,  2.  z6, 17  ;  4.  16, 17.  46.  (Ch.  3.  16.)  47.  Like  animals  flee- 
ing in  fear,  we  fall  into  the  snare  laid  for  us.  48.  (Jeremiah,  4.  19). 
Ain,  p.  49-51.  without.  •  .  intermission  — or  else, "  because  there 
is  no  intermission"  [Piscator],  z^'s.,  of  my  miseries.  50.  Till  — 
His  prayer  is  not  without  hope,  wherein  it  differs  from  the  blind 
grief  of  anbelievers.  look  oown,  &.O. — (Isaiah,  63.  15).  51.  eye 
affeoteth  nine  heart  —  i.  ^.,  causeth  me  grief  with  continual  tears  ; 
or,  "affecteth  my  life"  (lit^  "soul,"  Margin),  i.  e,^  my  health. 
[Grotius.]  daughters  of .  .  .  oKy  —  the  towns  around,  dependen- 
cies of  Jerusalem,  taken  by  the  foe.  Ttaddi,  V.  52-54.  a  bird  — 
which  is  destitute  of  counsel  and  strength.  Th^  allusion  seems 
to  be  to  Proverbs,  i.  17.  [Calvin.]  without  oauso^  (Psalm  69.  4  ; 
109.  3,  4).  Type  of  Messiah  (John,  15.  25).  53.  In  .  .  .  dungeon  — 
(Jeremiah,  37.  16).  stone  —  usually  put  at  the  mouth  of  a  dungeon 
to  secure  the  prisoners  (Joshua.  10.18;  Daniel,  6.  17;  Matthew, 
27.  60).  54.  waters  —  not  literally,  for  there  was  •*  no  w  iter''  (Jere« 
miah,  38.  6)  in  the  place  of  Jeremiah's  confinement,  but  emblemati- 
cal of  overwhelming  calamities  (Psalm  69.  2;  134.  4,  5).  out  off 
—(Isaiah,  38. 10. 11).  I  am  abandoned  by  God.  He  speaks  accord- 
iQg  to  carnal  sense.    Koph,  p.  55-57-  I  oalled  •  • .  out  of . . .  dungooa 
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Thus  the  spirit  resists  the  flesh,  and  faith  spurns  the  temptatioi^ 
[Calvin].  (Psalm  130.  i;  Jonah,  2.  2).  $6.  Thou  hast  heard — 
vis.,  formerly  (so  in  v.  57,  58).  breathing  .  .  .  cry  —  two  kinds  of 
prayer ;  the  sigh  of  a  prayer  silently  breathed  forth,  and  the  loud, 
earnest  cry  (Cf.  Isaiah,  26. 16,  " Prayer,"  Margin,  " secret  speech" 

with  Psalm  55. 17,  "cry  aloud").    57.  Thou  drewest  Bear— with 

thy  help  (James,  4.  8).  Reschy  "i.  58-60.  Jeremiah  cites  God's 
gracious  answers  to  his  prayers  as  an  encouragement  to  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  to  trust  in  Him.  pleaded — (Psalm  35.  i ;  Micah,  7. 
9).  59.  God's  past  deliverances,  and  His  knowledge  of  Judah's 
wrongs,  are  made  the  grounds  of  prayer  for  relief.  60.  Imagina- 
tions—  devices  (Jeremiah,  11.  19).  ^  Their  vengeance  **  means  their 
malice.  Jeremiah  gives  his  conduct,  when  plotted  against  by  his 
foes,  as  an  example  how  the  Jews  should  bring  their  wrongs  at  the 
hands  of.  the  Cluildeans  before  God.  Schin,  ^,  61-63.  their  re- 
proach— their  reproachful  language  against  me.  62.  Ilpo  — 
speeches.  63.  sitting  down  . . .  rising  up— whether  they  sit  or 
rise,  i,  e. ,  whether  they  be  actively  engaged  or  sedentary,  and  at 
rest,  "  all  the  day  "  (v.  62),  I  am  the  subject  of  their  derisive  songs 
(v.  14).  Tom,  n.  64-66.  (Jeremiah,  II.  20 ;  2  Timothy,  4. 14).  65. 
sorrow  —  rather,  blindness  or  hardness;  Ut.,  "  a  veil  "  covering  their 
heart,  so  that  they  may  rush  on  their  own  ruin  (Isaiah,  6.  10 ;  a 

Corinthians,  3. 14, 15).   66.  from  under . . .  heavens  of . . .  Lord — 

destroy  them,  so  that  it  may  be  seen  everywhere  under  heaven,  that 
thon  sittest  above  as  Judge  of  the  world. 


CHAPTER  (ELEGY)  IV. 
1-22.  Thr  sad  Captukk  of  Jerusalem,  the  Hope  of  Resto- 

KATION,   AND  THE   RETRIBUTION   AWAITING    IdUMBA   FOR   JOINING 

Babylon  against  Judba.  Aleph,  K.  i.  gold  —  The  splendid 
adornment  of  the  temple  [Calvin]  (ch.  i.  10;  i  Kings,  6.  22; 
Jeremiah,  52.  19) ;  or,  the  principal  nun  of  Judea  [Grotius]  (t/.  2). 
stones  of-  -  •  sanotuary  •— the  gems  on  the  breastplate  of  the  high 
priest ;  or,  metaphorically,  the  priests  and  Levites.    Beth,  3.    2. 

oomiiaraMo  to... gold— (Job,  28.  16,  19.)    earthen  pitohers— 

(Isaiah,  30.  14;  Jeremiah,  19.  11.)  Gimel,  j.  3.  SSa-monSters . . . 
breast — whales,  and  other  cetaceous  monsters,  are  mammalian. 
Even  they  suckle  their  young ;  but  the  Jewish  women  in  the  siege, 
so  desperate  was  their  misery,  ate  theirs  (v.  10 ;  ch.  2.  20).  Others 
translate,  "  jaclcals."  OStrionSS  —  see  Note,  Job,  39.  14-16,  on  their 
forsaking  their  3roung.  Dalcth,*}.  4.  tbirst  —  The  mothers  have 
no  milk  to  give  through  the  famine.    J/e,n.    5.  dolioately  —  on 

dainties,    are  desoiate— or,/^»V^    in  scarlet  embrace  dunghills 

—  Instead  of  the  scarlet  couches  on  which  the  grandees  were 
nursed,  they  must  lie  on  dunghills.  "  Embrace  ; "  they  who  once 
shrank  sensitively  from  any  soil,  gladly  cling  close  to  heaps  of  filth 
as  their  only  resting-place.    Cf.  "  embrace  the  rock  "  (Job,  24.  8). 

Ktfir.  V     6.  preater  than . . .  Sodon  —  (Matthew,  11.  23.)     No 

prophets  had  been  sent  to  Sodom,  as  there  had  been  to  Judea  ; 
therefore  the  punishment  of  the  latter  was  heavier  than  that  of  the 
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former,  overthrown ...  in  a  moment —whereas  the  Jews  had  to 
endure  the  protracted  and  manifold  hardships  of  a  siqge.  nO  hands 
ttayed  on  her — no  kosHU  fofre,  as  the  Chaldeans  in  the  case  of 
Jerusalem,  continualiy  pressed  on  her  before  her  overthrow.  Jere- 
miah thus  shows  the  greater  severity  of  Jerusalem's  punishment 
than  that  of  Sodom.  Zain^  T-  7*  Nazariteo  —  HL,  separated  ones 
(Numbers,  6).  They  were  held  once  in  the  highest  estimation,  but 
now  they  are  degraded.  God's  blessing  formerly  caused  their 
body  not  to  be  the  less  fair  and  ruddy  for  their  abstinence  from 
strong  drink.  Cf.  the  similar  case  of  Daniel,  &c.  (Daniel,  i.  8-15). 
Also  David  (i  Samuel,  16.  12  ;  17.  42).  Type  of  Messiah  (Song  of 
Solomon,  5.  10).  rttbies  —  Gesenius  translates,  *' corals,"  from  a 
Hebrew  root,  to  divide  into  branches^  from  the  branching  form  of 
corals,  polishing  —  They  were  like  exquisitely  cut  and  polished 
sapphires.  The  "  sapphires "  mav  represent  the  blue  veins  of  a 
healthy  person.  Cheth,  n.  8.  blaclier  than  . . .  OOal  —  or,  "  than 
blackness"  itself  (Joel,  2.  6;  Nahum,  2.  10).  like  a  stlok  —  as 
withered  as  a  dry  stick.  7VM,  t3.  9>  The  speedy  death  by  the 
sword  is  better  than  the  lingering  death  by  famine,  pine  away — 
lit.^Jlow  out;  referring  to  the  flow  of  blood.  This  expression,  and 
"  stricken  through,"  are  drawn  from  death  by  "  the  sword."  want 
^/...fruits  —  The  words  in  italics  have  to  be  supplied  in  the 
original  (Genesis,  18.  28  ;  Psalm  109.  24).  Jod,  \  10.  (Ch.  a.  20 ; 
Deuteronomy,  28.  56,  57.)  pitiful  —  naturally  at  other  times  com- 
passionate (Isaiah,  49.  15).  Josephus  describes  the  unnatural  act 
as  it  took  place  in  the  siege  under  Titus.  SOdden  —  boiled. 
Caph,  3.  II.  fire  . . .  devoured  . . .  foundations— (Deuteronomy, 
32.  22  ;  Jeremiah,  21.  14.)  A  most  rare  event.  Fire  usually  con* 
sumes  only  the  surface ;  but  this  reached  even  to  the  foundation, 
cutting  off  all  hope  of  restoration.  Lamed^^,  12.  Jerusalem  was 
so  fortified,  that  all  thought  it  impregnable.  It  therefore  could 
only  have  been  the  hand  of  God,  not  the  force  of  man,  which  over- 
threw it.  Mem^)^,  13.  prophets  —  the  false  prophets  (Jeremiah, 
23.  II,  21).  Supply  the  sense  thus:  *' For  the  sins,  &c.,  theu 
calamities  have  befallen  herJ*  shed  the  biood  Of  the  JuSt  —  (Mat- 
thew, 23.  31, 37.)  This  received  its  full  fulfillment  in  the  slaying 
of  Messiah  and  the  Jews'  consequent  dispersion  (James.  5.  6). 
Nun,  y  14.  blind — with  mental  aberration,  polluted  ...  with 
blood  —  both  with  blood  of  one  another  mutually  shed  (e.g,,  Jere- 
miah, 2.  ^4),  and  with  their  blood  shed  by  the  enemy.  [Glassius.] 
not  toocn  . . .  garments — as  being  defiled  with  blood  (Numbers, 
19.  16).  Samech,  D-  15-  They  .  .  .  them  —"They,"  f.  <?.,  "  men" 
(7/.  14),  even  the  very  Gentiles,  regarded  as  unclean  by  the  Jews, 
who  were  ordered  most  religiously  to  avoid  all  defilements,  cried 
unto  the  latter,  "  depart "  as  being  unclean  ;  so  universal  was  the 
defilement  of  the  city  by  blood,  wandered  —  as  the  false  prophets 
and  their  followers  had  "  wandered "  blind  with  infatuated  and 
idolatrous  crime  in  the  city  {v.  14),  so  they  must  now  "  wander'* 
among  the  heathen  in  blind  consternation  with  calamity,  they 
said  —  i.  c,  the  Gentiles  said :  it  was  said  among  the  heathen, 
"  The  Jews  shall  no  more  sojourn  in  their  own  land  "  [GrotiusI; 

or,  wheresoever  they  go  in  their  wandering  exile,    'they  shall 
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not  stay  long"  [Ludovicus  de  Dieu]  (Deuteronomy,  28.  65). 
Pe^  D.  Ain  and  Pe  are  here  transposed,  as  in  ch.  3.  16,  17; 
3.  46-51.  16.  anger  —  /tV.,  face ;  it  is  the  countenance  which, 
by  its  expression,  manifests  anger  (Psalm  34.  16).  Gksbnius 
translates^  "  the  person  of  Jehovah  ; "  Jehovah  present ;  Jehovah 
himself  (Exodus,  33.  14;  2  Samuel,  17.  xi).  divided  —  dispersed 
the  Jews,  they  respected  not . . .  priests— This  is  the  language 
of  tAe  Gentiles^  "  The  Jews  have  no  hope  of  a  return ;  for  they 
respected  not  ^wen  good  priests  '*  (2  Chronicles,  24. 19-22).  [Grotius.] 
Maurer  explains  it,  "  They  (the  victorious  foe)  regard  not  the 
(Jewish)  priests  when  imploring  their  pity  "(ch.  5. 12).  The  evident 
antithesis  to  "As  for  us  "  (v.  17),  and  the  language  of  "  the  heathen  " 
at  the  close  of  v.  15,  of  which  v.  16  is  the  continuation,  favour  the 
former  view.  Atn,^,  17.  As  for  IIS  —  this  translation  fonsis  the 
best  antithesis  to  the  language  of  TAe  heathen  (v.  15,  16).  Calvin 
translates^  "  While  cts  yet  we  stood  as  a  state,  our  eyes  failed,  &c. 

walehed  fbr  a  nation  that  could  not  save  us— Egypt  (2  Kings, 

24.  7  ;  Isaiah,  30.  7  ;  Jeremiah,  37.  5-11).  Tzaddi,  V-  18.  They  — 
The  Chaldeans,  cannot  go  —  without  danger.  Koph,  p.  xq.  The 
last  times  just  before  the  taking  of  the  city.  There  was  no  place 
of  escape ;  the  foe  intercepted  those  wishing  to  escape  from  the 
famine-stricken  city,  "  on  the  mountains  and  in  the  wilderness." 
swifter  than  .  .  .  eagles  —  the  Chaldean  cavalry  (Jeremiah,  4.  13). 
pursued  —  lit.,  to  be  hot;  then,  to  pursue  hotly  (Genesis,  31.  36). 
Thus  they  pursued  and  overtook  Zedekiah  (Jeremiah,  52.  8,  9). 

Resch,  n.     20.  breath  . . .  anointed  of . . .  Lord — our  king,  with 

whose  life  ours  was  bound  up.  The  original  reference  seems  to 
have  been  to  Josiah  (2  Chronicles,  35.  25),  killed  m  battle  with 
Pharaoh-necho ;  but  the  language  is  here  applied  to  Zedekiah, 
who,  though  worthless,  was  still  lineal  representative  of  David, 
and  tjrpe  of  Messiah  the  "Anointed."  Viewed  personally  the 
language  is  too  favourable  to  apply  to  him.  live  among  the 
heathen — under  him  we  hoped  to  live  securely,  even  in  spite  of 
^e  surrounding  heathen  nations.  [Grotius.]  Schin^  |^.  21. 
Rejoice  —  at  our  calamities  (Psalm  137.  7).  This  is  2^  prophecy  that 
Eoom  should  exult  over  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  implied,  E^om's  joy  shall  be  short-lived.  Ironically  she  is 
told.  Rejoice  while  thou  mayest  (Ecclesiastes,  it.  9).  CUp  —  for 
this  image  of  the  confounding  effects  of  God's  wrath,  see  Jeremiah, 
13.  12  ;  25.  15,  16.  21 ;  as  to  Edom,  Jeremiah,  49.  7-22.  Tau,  n* 
22.  (Isaiah,  40.  2).  Thou  hast  been  punished  enough  :  the  end  of 
thy  punishment  is  at  hand,  no  more  carry  tliee  . . .  Into  cap- 
tivity—  i.  e.,  by  the  Chaldeans.  The  Romans  carried  them  away 
subsequently.  The  full  accomplishment  of  this  prophecy  must 
therefore  refer  to  the  Jews'  final  restoration,  discover  —  by  the 
severity  of  His  punishments  on  thee,  God  shall  let  men  see  how 
great  was  thy  sin  (Jeremiah,  49.  10).  God  "  covers  "  sin  when  He 
forgives  it  (Psalm  32,  i,  5).  He  "  discovers,"  or  "  reveals "  it, 
when  He  punishes  it  (Job,  20.  27).  Jeremiah,  49. 10,  shows  that 
Margin  is  wrong  "  carry  captive"  (this  rendering  is  as  in  Nahum,, 
2.  '7,  Cf.  Margir^,  i 
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CHAPTER  (ELEGY)  V. 

1-22.  Epiphonema,  or  a  Closing  Recapitulation  of  thk 
Calamities  treated  of  in  the  Previous  Elegies,  l  (Psalm  89. 
50,  SI-)  2.  Our  inheritance  —  "Thine  inheritance"  (Psalm  79.  i). 
The  land  given  of  old  to  us  by  thy  gift.  3.  fatherless  -^  Our  whole 
land  is  full  of  orphans.  [Calvin.]  Or,  "  we  are  fatherless,"  being 
abandoned  by  thee  our  "Father'*  (Jeremiah,  3.  19).  [Grotius^J 
4.  water  for  money  —  the  Jews  were  compelled  to  pay  the  enemy 
for  the  water  of  their  own  cisterns  after  the  overthrow  of  Jerusa- 
lem. Or  rather,  it  refers  to  their  sojourn  in  Babylon  ;  they  had  to 
pay  tax  for  access  to  the  rivers  and  fountains.  Thus,  "  our"  means 
the  water  which  we  need,  the  commonest  necessary  of  life,  our 
wood  —  in  Judea  each  one  could  get  wood  without  pay ;  in  Baby- 
lon, "  our  wood,"  the  wood  we  need,  must  be  paid  for.  5.  Z«V.,  On 
our  necks  we  are  persecuted;  i.  e.,  Men  tread  on  our  necks  (Psalm 
66.  12  ;  Isaiah,  51.  23  ;  Cf.  Joshua,  10.  24).  The  extremest  oppres- 
sion. The  foe  not  merely  galled  the  Jews'  face,  back,  and  sides, 
but  their  neck.  A  just  retribution,  as  they  had  been  stiff  in  neck 
Sgainst  the  yoke  of  God  (2  Chronicles,  30.  8,  Margin;  Nehemtah, 
9.  29 ;  Isaiah,  48.  4).  6.  given  . .  .  hand  to  —  in  token  of  submis- 
sion {Note,  Jeremiah,  50.  15).  to  ...  Egyptians  —  at  the  death  of 
Josiah  (2  Chronicles,  36.  3,  4).  Assyrians  —  u  ^.,  the  Chaldeans 
who  occupied  the  empire  which  Assyria  had  held.  So  Jeremiah, 
2.18.  to  be  satisfied  with  bread— (Deuteronomy,  28.  48).  7. 
(Jeremiah,  31.  29).  borne  their  iniquities — t.  ^.,  the  punishment 
of  them.  The  accumulated  sins  of  our  Others  from  age  to  age,  as 
well  as  our  own,  are  visited  on  us.  They  say  this  as  a  plea  why 
God  should  pity  them  (Cf.  Ezekiel,  18.  2,  &c.)  8.  Servants  , .  • 
ruled  . . .  us — Servants  under  the  Chaldean  governors  ruled  the 
Jews  (Nehemiah,  5.  15).  Israel,  once  a  "kingdom  of  priests'* 
(Exodus,  19.  6),  is  become  like  Canaan  "  a  servant  of  servants,** 
according  to  the  curse  (Genesis,  9.  25).  The  Chaldeans  were  de- 
signed to  be  "servants"  of  Shem,  being  descended  from  Ham 
(Genesis,  9.  26;.  Now  through  the  Jews'  sin,  their  positions  are 
reversed.    9.  We  flat  our  bread  with  , . .  peril — u  e,,  those  of  us 

left  in  the  city  after  its  capture  by  the  Chaldeans,  because  Of . .  • 
sword  of .  .  .  wilderness  —  because  of  the  liability  to  attack  by  the 
robber-Arabs  of  the  wilderness,  through  which  the  Jews  had  to 
pass  to  get  "  bread "  from  Egypt  (Cf.  v,  6).  10.  As  an  oven  is 
scorched  with  too  much  fire,  so  our  skin  ^vith  the  hot  blast  of 
famine  (Margin^  rightly,  "  storms,"  like  the  hot  simoom).  Hunger 
dries  up  the  pores,  so  that  the  skin  becomes  like  as  if  it  were 
scorched  by  the  sun  (Job,  30.  30 ;  Psalm  119.  83).  11.  So  in  just 
retribution  Babylon,  itself  should  fare  in  the  end.  Jerusalem 
shall  for  the  last  time  suffer  these  woes  before  her  final  restoration 
(Zechariah,  14.  2).  12.  hanged  ...  by  their  hand  —  a  piece  of 
wanton  cruelty  invented  by  the  Chaldeans.  Grotius  translates, 
*'  Princes  were  hung  by  the  hand  0/  the  enemy  f^  hanging  was  a 
usual  mode  of  execution  (Genesis,  40.  19).  elders  —  ofiicial  (ch. 
4.  16).     13.  young  men  .  .  .  grind— The  work  of  the  lowest  femaU 
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■lave  was  laid  on  jouDg  men  (Judges,  i6.  ai  ;  Job,  31.  10^ 
eUMren  Ml  yider  .  .  .  wood  — Mere  children  had  to  bear  burden 
ol  wood  so  heavy  that  the^  sank  beneath  ihem.  14.  Aged  men  In 
the  East  meet  in  the  open  space  round  the  gate  to  decide  iudicia] 
trials,  and  to  bold  social  cooverse  (Job,  la,  7,  8}.  16.  The  Oram 
—  All  our  glorjr,  the  kingdom  and  priesthood  (Job,  ig.  g  ;  Psalm 
89.391  44)-  '?■  (Ch.  I.  2a;  a.  It).  18.  foXM  —  tbey  frequent  deso- 
late places,  where  they  can  freely  and  fearlessly  roam.  19.  (Psalm 
I03.  la).  The  perpetuity  of  God'j  rule  over  human  afiairs,  how. 
erer  He  may  seem  to  let  His  people  be  oppressed  for  a  time,  is 
tbeir  ground  of  hope  of  restoration,  so.  nr  Ovor  —  >.  t..  for  "so 
long  a  lime."  3i.  (Psalm  60.  3  ;  Jeremiah,  31.  18).  "  Restore  us 
to  favour  with  thee,  and  so  we  shall  be  restored  to  our  old  posj. 
tion.  [Gaorms.]  Jeremiah  is  not  speaking  of  spiritual  coover- 
sion,  but  of  that  outward  lurning  whereby  God  receives  men  into 
His  fatherly  favour,  manifesled  in  heslowmg  prosperity.  [Calvin.] 
Still,  as  Israel  is  a  type  of  the  church,  temporal  goods  typiff 
spiritual  blessings ;  and  so  the  sinner  may  use  this  prayer  for  God 
to  convert  him.  ai.  Rather,  "  Unless  haply  thou  hast  utterly  re- 
jected us,  and  art  beyond  measure  wroth  against  us,"  '        "   ' 


thou  art  implacable,  which  is  impossible,  hear  our  prayer.  [Cai^ 
VIS.]  Or,  as  j1/nmn,  "  For  wouldesl  thou  utterly  reject  us?"  &c. 
No ;  that  cannot  be.    The  Jews,  in  this  book,  and  in  Isaiah  and 


Malachi,  to  avoid  the  ill  omen  of  a  mournful  closing  Benlence.  t 
peal  the  second  last  verse.    [Calvin.] 
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INTRODUCTION. 

THX  BOOK  OF  THE  PROPHET 

EZEKIEL. 

n^UB  name  means  "  (whom)  God  will  strengthen  "  [Gts.} ;  or,  "  God  will  pre* 
X  vsil."  [RosJ]  His  &ther  was  Buzi  (ch.  i.  3),  a  prl^  and  he  probably 
exefcised  the  priestly  office  himself  at  Jerusalem,  previous  to  his  captivity,  as 
appears  from  the  matured  priestly  character  to  be  seen  in  his  prophecies,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  much  increased  his  influence  with  his  captive  fellow-country- 
men at  Babylon.  Tradition  represents  Sarera  as  the  land  of  his  nativity.  Hia 
call  to  prophecy  was  in  the  fifth  year  from  the  date  of  his  being  canned  away 
with  JehoULchin  (see  3  Ki.  04.  xx-xs)  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  599  B.  C.  The  best 
portions  of  the  people  seem  to  have  been  among  the  first  carried  away  (ch.  xi. 
16 ;  Jer.  94.  9-7,  8,  xo).  The  ungodly  were  willing  to  do  any  thing  to  remain  in 
their  native  land ;  whereas  the  godly  believed  the  prophets,  and  obeyed  the 
first  summons  to  surrender  as  the  only  path  of  safety.  These  latter,  as  adher- 
ing to  the  theocratic  principle,  were  among  the  earliest  to  be  removed  by  the 
Chaldeans,  who  believed  that,  if  they  were  out  of  the  way,  the  nation  would 
fidl  to  pieces  of  itself.  They  were  despised  by  their  brethren  in  the  Holy  Land 
not  yet  captives,  as  having  no  stiare  in  the  temple  sacrifices.  Thus  Ezdd^*s 
sphere  of  labour  was  one  happierj  and  less  impeded  by  his  countrymen,  than 
that  of  Jeremiah  at  home.  The  vicinity  of  the  river  Cnebar,  which  flows  into 
the  Euphrates  near  Circeslum,  was  the  first  scene  of  his  prophecies  (ch.  x .  x). 
Tel-abib  there  (now  Thallaba)  was  his  place  of  residence  (ch.  3.  xO,  whither 
the  elders  used  to  come  to  inquire  as  to  God's  messages  through  him.  They 
were  eager  to  return  to  Jerusalem,  but  he  taught  them  that  they  must  first  re- 
turn to  uieir  God.  He  continued  to  prophesy  for  at  least  twenty-tllb  Ycan^ 
i.  r.,  to  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  the  captivity  (ch.  29.  xj),  and  probably  re- 
mained ^vith  the  captives  by  the  Chebar  tor  the  rest  of  his  life.  A  treatise, 
falsely  attributed  to  fipiphanius,  states  a  traditipn  that  he  was  killed  at  Babylon 
by  a  prince  of  his  people  wtiom  he  had  reproved  for  idolatry- 
He  was  contemporary  with  Jeremiah  and  Daniel.  The  former  had  prophe- 
aed  for  thirty-four  years  before  Ezelciel,  and  continued  to  do  so  for  six  or  seven 
years  after  him.  The  call  of  Ezelciel  followed  the  very  next  year  after  the 
communication  of  Jeremiah's  predictions  to  Babylon  (jer.  5X.  59),  and  was 
divinely  intended  as  a  sequel  to  them.  Daniel's  predictions  are  mostly  later 
than  Ezekiel's,  but  his  piety  and  wisdom  had  become  proverbial  in  the  early 
part  of  Ezekiel's  ministry  (cli.  X4.  X4,  x6 ;  38.  3).  They  much  resemble  one 
another,  especially  in  the  visions  and  grotesque  images.  It  is  a  remarioible 
proof  of  genuineness  tliat,  in  Ezekiel,  no  prophecies  against  Babylon  occur 
among  those  directed  against  the  enemies  of  the  oorenant  people.  It  was  little 
more  than  thirty  years  after  the  cloie  of  his  labouxst  when  the  decree  of  the 
Jews*  restoration  was  iscued. 

His  leading  characteristic  is  realizing,  determined  energy ;  this  admirably 
adapted  him  Tor  opposing  tlie  "  rebellious  house  '*  *'*'  of  stubborn  front  and  hard 
heart,"  and  for  maintaining  the  cause  of  God's  Church  amoag  his  countrymen  in 
a  foreign  land,  when  the  external  framework  had  fallen  to  pieces.  Hb  style  is 
plain  and  simple.  His  conceptions  are  definite,  and  the  details  even  of  the  sym- 
bolical and  enigmatical  paru  are  siven  witlx  life-like  minuteness.  The  obscurity 
lies  in  the  substance,  not  in  the  form,  of  his  communications.  The  pnestly  ele- 
ment predominates  in  his  prophesies,  arising  from  his  previous  training  as  a 
priest    He  deli|^ts  to  linger  about  the  temple,  and  to  find  in  its  symbolical 
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forms  the  imagery  for  conreying  hts  instructions.  This  was  divinely  ordered  to 
satisfy  the  spintttal  want  felt  by  the  people  in  the  ah^nce  of  the  outward  temple 
and  its  sacrifices.  In  his  images  he  is  maifl^ificent,  though  austere  and  somewhat 
harsh.  He  abounds  in  repetitions,  not  for  ornament,  but  for  force  and  weight. 
Poetical  parallelism  is  not  found  except  in  a  few  portions,  as  chs.  7.,  ax.,  aj.,  s8., 
S0.-3Z.  His  great  aim  was  to  stimulate  the  dormant  minds  of  the  Jews.  For 
tnwend  nothing  was  better  suited  than  the  use  of  biysterioua  symbols  expressed 
aa  the  plaiaeat  words.  The  superficial,  volatile,  and  wilfully  unbelieving  would 
thereby  be  left  to  jndicialiblindness  (Isaiah  6.  zo;  Matthew  13.  X1-X3,  ftc.); 
whereas  the  betterAlisposed  would  be  awakened  to  a  deeper  search^  into  the 
things  of  God  by  the  very  obscurity  of  the  symbols.  Inattention  to  this  Divine 
puipose  has  led  the  aaodem  Jew  so  to  magnify  this  obscurity  as  to  ordain  that  no 
one  shall  read  this  book  till  he  has  passed  his  thirtieth  year. 

Rabbi  Hananias  is  said  to  have  satisfactorily  solved  the  difficulties  (Mi^Ana) 
which  were  alleged  against  Its  canonicitv.  Eeelns.  49.  8,  refers  to  it.  and  Jih- 
M*k»Uy  Ant.^  lOk  5.  sec.  z.  It  Is  meatioaea  as  part  of  toa  canon  in  Melito's  cat- 
alogue {Etueb.  H.  E,  4.  26) ;  also  in  Orinn^  ytromt  and  the  TeUmud.  The 
oneness  of  tone  throughout,  and  the  repetition  of  favourite  expressions,  exclude 
the  suspicion  that  separate  portions  are  not  genuine .  The  earlier  portion,  chs. 
1-330  which  mainly  treats  of  sin  and  judgment,  is  a  key  to  interpret  the  latter 
portion,  which  Is  more  hopeful  and  joyous,  but  remote  in  date.  Thus  a  unity 
and  an  orderly  progressive  character  are  impartcl  to  the  whole.  The  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  is  the  central  point.  Previously  to  this  he  calb  to  repent- 
ance, and  warns  against  blind  confidence  in  &gypt(ch.  Z7.  X5-Z7 ;  Cf.  jer.  37. 7) 
or  other  human  stay.  After  it  he  consoles  the  captives  by  promising  them 
future  deliverance  and  restoration.  His  prophecies  against  foreign  nations 
stand  between  these  two  g^reat  divisions,  and  were  uttered  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  intimation  that  Nebuchadnezzar  was  besieging  Jerusalem,  and  the 
arrival  of  the  news  that  he  had  taken  it  (ch.  33.  ax).  Havernick  marks  out  nine 
sections :  (x)  Bzekiel's  call  to  prophesy  (ch.  z.,  3. 15).  (a)  Symbolical  predic- 
tions of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (en.  3.  Z6-7) .  (3)  A  year  and  two  months 
later,  a  vision  of  the  temple  polluted  bvTammuz  or  Adonis  worship ;  God*s 
Gonseqaent  scattering  of  nre  over  the  city,  and  forsaking  of  the  temple  to  re- 
veal Himself  to  an  inquiring  people  in  exile  ;  happier  andpurer  times  to  follow 
(cfas.  8-xi).  (4)  Exposure  of  the  partkular  sins  prevalent  m  the  several  classes, 
priests,  prophets  and  princes  (chs.  z»-so).  (5)  A  year  later  the  warning  of  judg- 
ment tor  national  guilt  reputed  with  greater  distinctness  as  the  time  drew 
nearer  (chs.  ao-a^).  (6)  Two  years  and  five  months  later,  the  veiv  day  on  which 
Szekiel  speaks,  19  announced  as  the  day  of  the  beginning  of  tne  siege ;  Jeru- 
salem shall  be  overthrown  (ch.  04).  (7)  Predictions  against  foreign  nations 
during  the  interval  of  his  silence  toward  his  own  people ;  If  judgment  bef^ns 
at  the  house  of  God,  much  more  will  it  visit  the  ungodly  world  (chs.  25-33). 
Some  of  these  were  uttered  much  later  than  others,  out  they  all  oerun  to  be 

S' ven  after  the  fisLll  of  Jerusalem.  (8)  In  the  twelfth  year  of  the  captivity,  when 
e  fugitives  firom  Jerusalem  (ch.  33.  ax)  had  appeared  in  Chaldea,  he  loreteUs 
better  times,  and  the  re-establishment  of  Israel  and  the  triumph  of  God's  king- 
dom on  earth  over  its  enemies,  Seir,  the  heathen  and  Gog  (chs.  33-39).  §> 
After  an  interval  of  thirteen  years,  the  closing  vision  of  the  order  and  oeauty 
of  the  restored  kingdom  (chs.  40-48).  The  particularity  of  details,  as  to  the 
temple  and  its  offermgs,  rather  discountenances  the  view  of  this  vision  being 
only  symbolical,  and  not  at  all  literal.  The  event  alone  can  clear  it  up.  At 
all  events  it  has  not  yet  been  fulfilled ;  it  must  be  future.  Bzekiel  was  the 
only  prophet  (in  the  strict  sense)  among  the  Jews  at  Babylon.  Daniel  was 
ratner  a  sttr  than  a  prophet,  for  the  spirit  of  prophesy  was  given  him  to 
qualify  him,  not  for  a  spiritual  office,  but  for  disclosing  future  events.  His 
position  in  a  heathen  king's  palace  fitted  him  for  revelations  of  the  outward  rela- 
tions of  God's  kingdom  to  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  so  that  his  book  is 
ranked  by  the  Jews  among  the  Hagiographa  or  ^'  Sacred  Writings.'*  not  among 
the  prophetical  Scriptures.  On  the  other  hand,  Rrekiel  was  distinctively  a 
frofiiet^  and  one  who  had  to  do  with  the  ««war</ concerns  of  the  Divine  king- 
dom. As  a  priest,  when  sent  inte  exile^  his  service  was  but  transferred  from 
the  visible  temple  at  Jeraadem  to  the  spiritual  temple  in  Chaldea. 


EZEKIEL. 


CHAPTER  I. 

1-28.  Ezbkiel's  Vision  by  the  Chebar^  Four  Cherubim  and 
Wheels,  i.  Now  it  came  to  pass — Rather,  And  it  came,  &c.  As 
this  formula  in  Joshua,  i.  i,  has  reference  to  the  written  histoiyof 
previous  times,  so  here,  and  in  Ruth,  1. 1,  and  Esther,  1. 1,  it  rners 
to  the  unwfitten  history  which  was  before  the  mind  of  the  writer. 
The  prophet  by  it  as  it  were  continues  the  history  of  the  pre- 
ceding times.  In  the  fourth  year  of  Zedekiah's  reign  (Jeremiah, 
51.  59).  Jeremiah  sent  by  Seraiah  a  message  to  the  captives  (Jere- 
miah, 29),  to  submit  themselves  to  God,  and  lay  aside  their  flatter- 
ing hopes  of  a  speedy  restoration.  This  communication  was  in 
the  next  year,  the  fifth,  and  the  fourth  month  of  the  same  king  (for 
Jehoiachin's  captivity,  and  Zedekiah's  accession,  coincide  in  time), 
followed  up  by  a  prophet  raised  up  among  the  captives  themselves, 
the  energetic  Ezekiel.  thirtieth  year —  i.  ^.,  counting  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  Nabo-polassar,  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar  the 
era  of  the  Babylonian  empire,  b.  c.  625,  which  epoch  coincides  with 
the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah,  that  in  which  the  book  of  the  law 
was  found,  and  the  consequent  reformation  began.  [Scaliger.] 
Or,  the  thirteenth  year  of  Ezekiel's  life.  As  the  Lord  was  about  to 
be  a  "little  sanctuary"  (ch.  11. 16)  to  the  exiles  on  the  Chebar,  so 
Ezekiel  was  to  be  the  ministering  priest ;  therefore  he  marks  his 
priestly  relations  to  God  and  the  people  at  the  outset ;  the  close, 
which  describes  the  future  temple,  thus  answering  to  the  beginning. 
By  designating  himself  expressly  as  "  the  priest "  (v.  3),  and  as  hav- 
ing reached  his  thirtieth  year,  the  regular  year  of  priests  commenc- 
ing their  office,  he  marks  his  office  as  the  priest  among  the  prophets. 
Thus  the  opening  vision  follows  naturally  as  the  formal  institution 
of  that  spiritual  temple  in  which  he  was  to  minister.  [Fairbairn.I 
Chebar — the  same  as  Chabor  or  Habor,  whither  the  ten  tribes  haa 
been  transported  by  Tiglath-pileser  and  Shalmanesar  (2  Kings,  17. 
6 ;  I  Chronicles,  $.  26).  It  flows  into  the  Euphrates  near  Carche- 
mish  or  Circesium,  200  miles  north  of  Babylon,  visions  Of  6od  — 
Four  expressions  are  used  as  to  the  revelation  granted  to  Ezekiel, 
the  three  first  having  respect  to  what  was  presented  from  without, 
to  assure  him  of  its  reality,  the  fourth  to  his  being  internally  made 
fit  to  receive  the  revelation  ;  "  the  heavens  were  opened  "  (so  Mat- 
thew, 3.  16;  Acts,  7.  56;  10.  II;  Revelation,  19.  ii);  "he  saw 
visions  of  God  ; "  '*  the  word  of  Jehovah  came  verily  (as  the  mean- 
ing is  rather  than  *  expressly,'  English  Version^  v,  3)  unto  him  "  (it 
was  no  unreal  hallucination  ;  and  "  the  hand  of  Jehovah  was  upon 
him  *'  (Isaiah,  8.  11 ;  Daniel,  10. 10, 18  ;  Revelation,  1. 17  ;  the  Lord  by 
his  touch  strengthening  him  for  his  high  and  arduous  ministry,  that 
he  might  be  able  to  witness  and  report  ari^'^ht  the  revelations  made 
to  him).  2.  Jehoiachin's  Oaptivitv — In  the  third  or  fourth  3'earof 
Jehoiakim,  father\>f  Jehoiachin,  the  ^rj^  carrying  away  of  Jevrish 
captives  to  Babvlon  took  place,  and  among  them  was  Danielv 
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The  second -w^ts  under  Jehoiachin,  when  Ezekiel  was  carried  away. 
The  third  and  final  one  was  at  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  under 
Zedekiah.  4.  wfairlwiad  —  emblematic  of  God's  judgments  (Jere- 
miah, 23. 19 ;  25. 32).  out  of  the  north  —  1.  e.,  from  Chaldea,  whose 
hostile  forces  would  invade  Judea  from  a  northerly  direction.  Tlie 
prophet  conceives  himself  in  the  temple,  fire  infolding  Itself — 
laying  hold  on  whatever  surrounds  it,  drawing  it  to  itself,  and  de- 
vouring it.  Lit.,  catching  itself,  1.  e.,  kindling  itself.  [Fairbairn.I 
The  same  Hebrew  occnis  Exodus,  9.  24,  as  to  the  "  fixe  mingled  with 
the  hail.**  brightness . . .  about  It— 1.  e,,  about  the  cloud,  out  of 
the  midst  thereof— 1.  e.,  out  of  the  midst  of  the  Jire.  OOlOUr 
of  amber — rather,  "the  glancing  brightness  {lit.,  the  eye,  and 
so  the  glancing  appearance)  of  polished  brass.'*  The  Hebrew^ 
**  Chasmal,**  is  from  two  roots,  smooth  and  brass  (Cf.  v.  7 ;  and 
Revelations,  i.  15).  [Gesenius.]  LXX.  and  Vulgate  translate 
it,  "electrum;**  a  brilliant  metal  compounded  of  gold  and 
silver.  5.  Ezekiel  was  himself  of  a  "gigantic  nature,  and 
thereby  suited  to  counteract  the  Babylonish  spirit  of  the  times 
which  loved  to  manifest  itself  in  gigantic,  grotesque  forms."  [Heng- 
STENBERG.]  Ilvlug  croatures  —  so  the  Greek  ought  to  have  been 
translated  in  the  parallel  passage.  Revelation,  4.  6,  not  as  English 
Version,  ^  beasts  ; "  for  one  of  the  '*  four  "  is  a  man,  and  man  can- 
not be  termed  "  beast.*'  Ch.  10.  20,  shows  that  it  is  the  cherubim 
that  are  meant,  likeness  of  a  fflAH  —  Man,  the  noblest  of  the  four, 
is  the  ideal  model  after  which  they  are  fashioned  (v.  10  ;  ch.  la  14). 
The  point  of  comparison  between  him  and  them  is  the  erect  pos- 
ture of  their  bodies,  though  doubtless  including  also  the  general 
mien.  Also  the  hands  (ch.  10.  21).  6.  Not  only  were  there  four 
distinct  living  creatures,  but  each  of  the  four  had  four  faces,  mak- 
ing sixteen  in  all.  The  four  living  creatures  of  the  cherubim 
answer  by  contrast  to  the  four  world  monarchies  represented  by 
four  beasts,  Assvria,  Persia,  Greece  and  Rome  (Daniel,  7).  The 
fathers  identified  them  with  the  four  gospels :  Matthew  the  lion^ 
Mark  the  ox,  Luke  the  man,  John  the  eagle.  Two  cherubim  only 
stood  over  the  ark  in  the  temple ;  two  more  are  now  added,  to 
imply  that,  while  the  Law  is  retained  as  the  basis,  a  n^w  form  is 
needed  to  be  added  to  impart  new  life  to  it.  The  number  four 
may  have  respect  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  to  imply  that 
God's  angels  execute  His  commands  everywhere.  Elach  head  in 
front  had  the  face  of  a  man  as  the  primary  and  prominent  one,  on 
the  right  the  face  of  a  lion,  on  the  left  the  face  of  an  px,  above 
from  behind  the  face  of  an  eagle.  The  Mosaic  cherubim  were 
similar,  only  that  the  human  faces  were  put  looking  toward  each 
other,  and  toward  the  mercyseat  between,  being  formed  out  of 
the  same  mass  of  pure  gold  as  the  latter  (Exodus,  25.  19,  20).  In 
Isaiah,  6.  2,  two  wings  are  added  to  cover  their  countenances  ;  be- 
cause there  they  stand  by  the  throne,  here  under  the  throne ;  there 
God  deigns  to  consult  them,  and  His  condescension  calls  forth 
their  humility,  so  that  they  veil  their  faces  before  Him  ;  here  they 
execute  His  commands.  The  face  expresses  their  intelligence ; 
the  wings,  their  rapiditv  in  fulfilling  God's  will.  The  Shechinah 
or  flame,  tha*  signified  God's  presence,  and  the    written  name, 
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Jehovah,  occupied  the  intervening  space  between  the  cherubim. 
Genesis,  4.  14, 16  ;  and  3.  24  ;  (**  placed  ; "  properly,  "  to  place  in« 
tabernacle*'),  imply  that  the  cherubim  were  appointed  at  the  fall  as 
syjnbols  of  God's  presence  in  a  consecrated  place,  and  that  mali 
was  to  worship  there.  In  the  patriarchal  dispensation,  when  the 
flood  had  caused  the  removal  of  the  cherubim  from  ISAen,  seraphim 
•or  teraphim  {Chaldean  dialect)  were  made  as  models  of  them  for 
domestic  use  (Genesis,  31, 19,  Margin,  30).  The  silence  of  Exodus, 
25  and  26,  as  to  their  configuration,  whereas  every  thing  else  is 
minutely  described,  is  because  their  form  was  so  well  known 
already  to  Bezaleel  and  all  Israel  by  tradition  as  to  need  no  detailed 
description.  Hence  Ezekiel  (ch.  10.  20)  at  once  knows  them,  for 
he  had  seen  them  repeatedly  in  the  carved  work  of  the  outer 
sanctuary  of  Solomon's  temple  (i  Kings,  6.  23-29).  He  therefore 
consoles  the  exiles  with  the  hope  of  having  the  same  cherubim  in 
the  renovated  temple  which  should  be  reared,  and  assures  them 
that  the  same  God  who  dwelt  between  the  cherubim  of  the  temple 
would  be  still  with  His  people  bv  the  Chebar.  But  they  were 
not  in  ZerubbabeKs  temple ;  therefore  Ezekiel's  foretold  temple, 
if  literal,  is  yet  future.  The  ox  is  selected  as  chief  of  the  tame 
■animals,  the  lion  among  the  wild,  the  eagle  among  birds, 
and  man  the  head  of  all,  in  his  ideal,  realized  by  the  Lord 
Jesus,  combining  all  the  excellencies  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
The  cherubim  probably  represent  the  ruling  powers  by  which 
'God  acts  in  the  natural  and  moral  world.  Hence  they  some- 
times answer  to  the  ministering  angels  ;  elsewhere,  to  the  redeemed 
saints  (the  elect  church)  through  whom,  as  by  the  angels,  God  shall 
hereafter  rule  the  world  and  proclaim  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God 
(Matthew,  19.  28  ;  i  Corinthians,  6.  2 ;  Ephesians,  3.  10 ;  Revela- 
tions, 3.  21 ;  4.  6-8).  The  *'  lions"  and  "  oxen,"  amid  "  palms  "  and 
**  open  flowers  "  carved  in  the  temple,  were  the  four-faced  cherubim 
which,  being  traced  on  a  flat  surface,  presented  only  one  aspect  of 
the  four.  The  human-headed  winged  bulls  and  eagle-headed  gods 
found  in  Nineveh,  sculptured  amid  palms  and  tulip-shaped  flowers, 
were  borrowed  by  corrupted  tradition  from  the  cherubim  placed 
in  Eden  near  its  fruits  and  flowers.  So  the  Aaronic  calf  (Exodus, 
32.  4,  5),  and  Jeroboam's  calves  at  Dan  and  Bethel,  a  schismatic 
imitation  of  the  sacred  S3rmbols  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  So 
the  ox  figures  of  Apis  on  the  sacred  arks  of  Egypt.  7.  Straight 
feet  —  f.  e.,  straight  legs.  Not  protruding  in  any  part,  as  the  legs 
of  an  ox,  but  straight  like  a  man's.  [Grotius.]  Or,  like  solid 
pillars ;  not  bending,  as  man's,  at  the  knee.  They  glided  along, 
rather  than  walked.  Their  movements  were  all  sure,  right  and 
without  effort.  [Kitto,  Cyclopedia^  sole  .  .  .  calf'S  foot  — Hen- 
DERSON  hence  supposes  that  "straigAl  feet"  implies  that  they  did 
not  project  horizontally  like  men's  feet,  but  vertically,  as  calves' 
feet.  The  solid  firmness  of  the  round  foot  of  a  calf  seems  to  be 
the  point  of  comparison,  colour — the  glittering  appearance,  indi- 
'Cating  God's  putity.  8.  The  hands  of  each  were  the  hands  of  a 
man.  The  hand  is  the  symbol  of  active  power,  guided  by  *'  skillful* 
ness  "  (Psalm  78.  72).  under  their  wings  —  signifying  their  opera- 
tions  are  hidden  from  our  too  curious  prying  ;  and  as  the  *'  wings  " 
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signify  something  more  than  human,  vit,,  the  secret  prompting 
of  God»  it  is  also  implied  that  they  are  moved  by  it  and  not  by 
their  own  power,  so  as  that  they  do  nothing  at  random,  but  all  with 
Divine  wisdom,  they  fbur  had  . .  .faces  aiid  . . .  wings— He 
returns  to  what  he  had  stated  already  in  v.b\  this  gives  a  reason 
why  they  had  hands  on  their  four  sides,  vi'i.,  because  they  had 
faces  and  wings  on  the  four  sides.  They  moved  whithersoever 
they  would,  not  by  active  energy  merely,  but  also  by  knowledge 
(expressed  by  ^^\x  faces)  and  Divine  guidance  (expressed  by  their 
"  wings  ").  9.  They  had  no  occasion  to  turn  themselves  round 
irhen  changing  their  direction,  for  they  had  a  face  {v,  6)  looking  to 
each  of  the  four  quarters  of  heaven.  They  made  no  mistakes,  and 
their  work  needed  not  to  be  gone  over  again.  Their  wings  were 
joined  above  in  pairs  (see  v.  11).  10.  they  .  .  .  had  the  face  of  a 
man  — vt's.,  in  front.  The  human  face  was  the  primary  and  promi- 
nent one,  and  the  fundamental  part  of  the  composite  whole.  On 
its  right  was  the  lion's  face  ;  on  the  left,  the  ox  (called  *'  cherub,'* 
ch.  10.  14) ;  at  the  back  from  above  was  the  eagle's.  11.  The  tips 
of  the  two  outstretched  wings  reached  to  one  another,  while  the 
oth^r  two,  in  token  of  humble  awe,  formed  a  veil  for  the  lower 
parts  of  the  body.  Stretched  upward  —  rather,  "  were  parted  from 
above  (Cf.  Margin^  Isaiah,  6.  2,  Note),  The  joining  together  of 
their  wings  above  implies  that,  though  the  movements  of  provi- 
dence on  earth  may  seem  conflicting  and  confused,  yet  if  one  lift 
up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  he  will  see  that  they  admirably  conspire 
toward  the  one  end  at  last.  12.  The  sane  idea  as  v,  9.  The  repe- 
tition is  because  we  men  are  so  hard  to  be  brought  to  acknowledge 
the  wisdom  of  God's  doings ;  they  seem  tortuous  and  confused 
to  us,  but  they  are  all  tending  steadily  to  one  aim.  the  spirit — 
the  secret  impulse  whereby  God  moves  His  angels  to  the  end  de- 
signed. They  do  not  turn  back  or  aside  till  they  have  fulfilled  the 
office  assigned  them.  13.  likeness . . .  appearance  —  not  tautology. 
"  Likeness"  expresses  the  general  form  ;  *'  appearance  "  the  partic- 
ular aspect,  coals  of  lire  —  denoting  the  intensely  pure  and  burn- 
ing justice  wherewith  God  punishes  by  His  angels  those  who,  like 
Israel,  have  hardened  themselves  against  His  long-suffering.  So 
in  Isaiah,  6,  instead  of  cherubim,  the  name  **  seraphim/'  the  burning 
ones,  is  applied,  indicating  God's  consuming  righteousness  ;  whence 
their-  cry  to  Him  is,  **  Holy !  holy !  holy !"  and  the  burning  coal 
is  applied  to  his  lips,  for  the  message  through  his  mouth  was  to 
be  one  of  judicial  severance  of  the  godly  from  the  ungodly,  to  the 
ruin  of  the  latter,  lamps  —  torches.  The  fire  emitted  sparks  and 
flashes  of  light  as  torches  do.  went  up  and  down  —  expressing 
the  marvelous  vigour  of  God's  spirit,  in  all  His  movements  never 
resting,  neyer  wearied,  fire  ...  bright  —  indicating  the  glory  of 
God.  out  of  the  fire  .  .  .  lightning—  God's  righteousness  will  at 
last  cause  the  bolt  of  His  wrath  to  fall  on  the  guilty  :  as  now,  on 
Jerusalem.  14.  ran  and  returned  —  incessant,  restless  motion 
indicates  the  plentitude  of  life  in  these  cherubims ;  so  in  Revela- 
tion, 4.  8,  **  they  rest  not  day  or  night "  (Zechariah,  4.  10).  flash 
of  llgbtnina  — rather,  as  distinct  from  "lightning"  (v.  13),  '*  the 
meteor-flash,"  or  sheet  lightning.    [Fairbairn.]    15.  one  wheel  — 
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the  "  dreadful  height "  of  the  wheel  (v.  i8)  inaicates  the  gigantie 
terrible  energy  of  the  complicated  revolutions  of  God's  providence, 
bringing  about  His  purposes  with  unerring  certainty.  One  wheel 
appeared  transversely  within  another,  so  that  the  movement  might 
be  without  turning,  whithersoever  the  living  creatures  might 
advance  (z/.  17).  Thus  each  wheel  was  composed  of  two  circles 
cutting  one  another  at  right  angles,  *'  one  "  onlv  of  which  appeared 
to  touch  -the  ground  ("  upon  the  earth"),  according  to  the  direction 
the  cherubim  desired  to  mov«  in.  with  his  four  faoes  —  rather» 
"according  to  its  four  faces  "  or  sides  ;  as  there  was  a  side  or  direc- 
tion to  each  of  the  four  creatures,  so  there  was  a  wheel  for  each 
of  the  sides.  [Fairbairn.]  The  four  sides  or  semicircles  of  each 
composite  wheel  pointed,  as  the  four  faces  of  each  of  the  living 
creatures,  to  the  four  quarters  of  heaven.  Havernick  refers  "his" 
or  "  its  "  to  the  wheels.  The  cherubim  and  their  wings  and  wheels 
stood  in  contrast  to  the  symbolical  figures,  somewhat  similar,  then 
existing  in  Chaldea,  ana  found  in  the  remains  of  Assyria.  The 
latter,  though  derived  from  the  original  revelation  by  tradition^ 
came  by  corruption  to  symbolize  the  astronomical  zodiac,  or  the 
sun  and  celestial  sphere,  by  a  circle  with  wings  or  irraditions.  But 
Ezekiel's  cherubim  rise  above  natural  objects,  the  gods  of  the 
heathen,  to  the  representation  of  the  one  true  God,  who  made  and 
continually  upholds  them.  16.  appearance ...  work  —  lYiexi  fotm 
and  the  material  of  their  work,  beryl  —  rather,  "  the  glancing 
appearance  of  the  Tarshish-stone  ; "  the  chrysolite  or  topaz,  brought 
from  Tarshish  or  Tartessus  in  Spain.  It  was  one  of  the  gems  in 
the  breastplate  of  the  high  priest  (Exodus,  28. 20 ;  Song  of  Solomon* 
5.  14;  Daniel,  10.  6).  four  had  OBO  HkeBess  — the  similarity  of 
the  wheels  to  one  another  implies  that  there  is  no  inequality  in  all 
God's  works,  that  all  have  a  beautiful  analogy  and  proportion. 
17.  went  upon  their  four  sides  —  Those  faces  or  sides  of  the  four 
wheels  moved  which  answered  to  the  direction  in  which  the  cher- 
ubims  desired  to  move ;  while  the  transverse  circles  in  each  of  the 
four  composite  wheels  remained  suspended  from  the  ground,  so 
as  not  to  impede  the  movements  of  the  others.  i3.  rin§S  —  i>  c., 
felloes,  or  circumferences  of  the  wheels,  eyes  —  the  multiplicity 
of  eyes  here  in  the  wheels,  and  ch.  zo.  12,  in  the  cherubim  them- 
selves, symbolizes  ihe  plentitude  0/ intelligent  life^  the  eye  being  the 
window  through  which  '*  the  spirit  of  the  living  creatures  *'  in  the 
wheels  (z^.  20)  looks  forth  (Cf.  Zechariah,  4.  10).  As  the  wheels 
signify  the  providence  of  God,  so  the  eyes  imply  that  He  sees  all 
the  circumstances  of  each  case,  and  does  nothing  by  blind  impulse. 

19.  went  by  them— went  beside  them.    20.  the  spirit  was  to  go — 

i.  e.,  their  will  was  for  going  whithersoever  the  Spirit  was  for  going, 
over  aaainst  them  —  rather,  beside,  or  conjunction  with  tptm,  splnt 
of  the  HVlng  creature  —  put  collectively  for  "  the  living  rmi/tfnrj/" 
the  cherubim.  Having  first  viewed  them  separately,  he  next  views 
them  in  the  aggregate  as  the  composite  living  creature  in  which  the 
Spirit  resided.  The  life  intended  is  that  connected  with  God,  holy, 
spiritual  life,  in  the  plentitude  of  its  active  power.  21.  over 
against  —  rather,  "alon^  with"  [Henderson];  or,  "besides" 
[Fairbairn.]    22.  upon  the  heads  —  rather,  "above  the  heads." 
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[Fairbajrn.]  colour— glitter,  terrible  crystal— dazzling  the 
spectator  by  its  brightness.  23.  straight — erect.  [^Fairbairn.] 
Expanded  upright,  two  . . .  two  .  . .  covered  .  .  .  bodies  —  not,  as 
it  might  seem,  contradicting  v.  11.  The  two  wings  expanded  up- 
ward, though  chiefly  used  for  flying,  yet  up  to  the  summit  of  the 
figure  where  they  were  parted  from  each  other,  covered  the  upper 
part  of  the  body,  while  the  other  two  wings  covered  the  lower 
parts.  24.  voice  of. .  .Almighty  —  the  thunder  (Psalm  29.  3,  4). 
voice  of  speech  —  rather,  **  the  voice  "  or  **  sound  of  tumuli*'  as  in 
Jeremiah,  11.  16.  From  an  Arabic  root,  meaning  the  impetuous 
fush  of  heavy  rain,  noiss  of . .  .  hOSt  —  (Isaiah,  13.  4  ;  Daniel,  10. 
6.)  25.  let  down  . .  .  wings  — while  the  Almighty  gave  forth  His 
voice,  they  reverently  let  their  wings  fall,  to  listen  stilly  to  His  com- 
munication. 26.  The  Godhead  appears  in  the  likeness  of  enthroned 
humanity,  as  in  Exodus,  24.  10.  Besides  the  "  paved  work  of  a 
sapphire  stone,  as  it  were  the  body  of  heaven  in  clearness  "  there, 
we  have  here  the  "  throne,"  and  God  "  as  a  man,"  with  the  "ap- 
pearance of  fire  round  about."  This  last  was  a  prelude  of  the 
incarnation  of  Messiah,  but  in  His  character  as  Saviour  and  as 
Judge  (Revelation,  I9.  11-16).  The  azure  sapphire  answers  to  the 
colour  of  the  sky.  As  others  are  called  "  sons  of  God,"  but  He 
"  the  Son  of  God,"  so  others  are  called  '*  sons  of  man  "  (ch.  2.  i,  3), 
but  He  "  th£  Son  of  man  "  (Matthew,  16.  13),  being  the  embodied 
representative  of  humanity  and  the  whole  human  race  ;  as,  on  the 
other  hand.  He  is  the  representative  of  "  the  fullness  of  the  God- 
head "  (Colossians,  2.  9).  While  the  cherubim  are  movable,  the 
throne  above,  and  Jehovah  who  moves  them,  fs  firmly  fixed.  It  is 
good  news  to  man,  that  the  throne  above  is  filled  by  One  who  even 
there  appears  as  **  a  man."  27.  COlour  of  amber —  "  the  glitter  of 
chasmal."  [Fairbairn.]  See  Note^  v.  4  ;  rather,  "  polished  brass." 
fHENDERSON.]  Messiah  is  described  here  as  in  Daniel,  10.  5,  6; 
Revelation,  i.  14,  15.  28.  the  bow  .  .  .  in  .  .  .  rain  —the  symbol 
of  the  sure  covenant  of  mercy  to  God's  children  remembered 
amidst  judgments  on  the  wicked  ;  as  in  the  flood  in  Noah's  days 
(Revelation  4.  3).  "  Like  hanging  out  from  the  throne  of  the  Eter- 
nal a  flag  of  peace,  assuring  all  that  the  purpose  ol  heaven  was  to 
preserve  rather  than  to  destroy.  Even  if  the  Divine  work  should 
require  a  deluge  of  wrath,  still  the  faithfulness  of  God  would  only 
shine  forth  the  more  brightly  at  last  to  the  children  of  promise,  in 
consequence  of  the  tribulations  needed  to  prepare  for  the  ultimate 
g:ood  "  [Fairbairn]  (Isaiah,  54.  8-10).  I  fell  upon  . .  .  face  -~  the 
right  attitude,  spiritually,  before  we  enter  on  any  active  work  for 
God  (ch.  2.  2  ;  3.  23,  24  ;  Revelation,  i.  17).  In  this  first  chapter 
God  gathered  into  one  vision  the  substance  of  all  that  was  to 
occupy  the  prophetic  agency  of  Ezekiel ;  as  was  done  afterward 
in  the  opening  vision  of  the  Revelation  to  Saint  John. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

I-IO.  EzEKiBL*s  Commission,  i.  Son  of  man  —  Often  applied 
to  Ezekiel ;  once  only  to  Daniel  (Daniel,  8.  17),  and  not  to  any 
other  piophet.  The  phrase  was  no  doubt  taken  from  Chaldean 
usage  during  the  sojourn  of  Daniel  and  Ezekiel  in  Chaldea.  But 
the  Spirit  who  sanctioned  the  words  of  the  prophet  implied  by  it 
the  lowliness  and  frailty  of  the  prophet  as  man  "  lower  than  the 
angels/'  though  now  admitted  to  the  vision  of  angels  and  of  God 
himselif,  **lest  he  should  be  exalted  through  the  abundance  of  the 
revelations"  (2  Corinthians,  12.  7).  He  is  appropriately  so  called 
as  being  type  of  the  Divine  "  Son  of  man  "  here  revealed  as  "  man  " 
(NoU^  ch.  I.  26).  That  title,  as  applied  to  Messiah,  implies  at  once 
His  lowliness  and  His  exaltation^  in  His  manifestations  as  the 
Representative-man,  at  His  first  and  second  comings  respectively 
(Psalm  8.  4-8 ;  Matthew,  16.  13 ;  20.  18  ;  and  on  the  other  h^nd, 
Daniel,  7.  13,  14  ;  Matthew,  26.  64 ;  John,  5.  27).  2.  spirit  entered 
. . .  wlien  lie  spake  —  the  Divine  word  is  ever  accompanied  by  the 
Spirit  (Genesis,  i.  2, 3).  set . . .  upon  . . .  feet  —  he  had  been  "  upon 
his  face  "  (ch.  i.  28).  Humiliation  on  our  part  is  followed  by  ex- 
altation on  God's  (ch.  3.  23,  24  ;  Job,  22.  29 ;  James,  4.  6 ;  i  Peter, 
5.  5.)  "  On  the  feet "  was  the  fitting  attitude,  when  he  was  called 
on  to  walk  and  work  for  God  (Ephesians,  5. 8  ;  6. 15).    that  I  heard 

—  rather,  ''then  I  heard."  3.  nation  —  rather,  nations;  die  word 
usually  applied  to  the  heathen  or  Gentiles;  here  to  the  Jews,  as 
being  altogether  heathenised  with  idolatries.  So  in  Isaiah,  i.  10, 
they  are  named  "Sodom"  and  "Gomorrah."  They  were  now 
become  "  Lo-ammi,"  not  the  people  of  God  (Hosea,  i.  9).  4. 
Impudent  —  lit,,  hard-faced  (ch.  3.  7,  9).  children  —  resumptive  of 
"they"  fv.  3);  the  "children"  walk  in  their  "fathers'"  steps. 
I... send  thee — God  opposes  His  coftimand  to  all  obstacles. 
Duties  are  ours ;  events  are  God's.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  — 
God  opposes  His  name  to  the  obstinacy  of  the  people.    5.  forbear 

—  VIS.,  to  hear,  yet  shall  know  — even  if  they  will  not  hear,  at 
least  they  will  not  have  ignorance  to  plead  as  the  cause  of  their 
perversitv  (ch.  33.  33).  6.  briers  —  not  zs  Margin  and  Gesbnius, 
"  rebels,'^  which  would  not  correspond  so  well  to  "  thorns."  The 
Hebrew  is  from  a  root  meaning  "to  sting"  as  nettles  do.  The 
wicked  are  often  so  called  (2  Samuel,  23.  6 ;  Song  of  Solomon, 
2.  2 ;  Isaiah,  9.  18).  SOOrpions— a  reptile  about  six  inches  long, 
with  a  deadly  sting  at  the  end  of  the  tail,  be  not  afraid  — 
(Luke,  12. 4  ;  i  Peter,  3.  14.)  7.  most  rebellious— />V.,  "  rebellion  *• 
itself;  its  very  essence,  8.  eat  —  (Jeremiah,  15.  16,  Note;  Revela* 
tion,  10.  9, 10).  The  idea  is  to  possess  himself  fully  of  the  message, 
and  digest  it  in  mind  :  not  literal  eating,  but  such  an  appropriatton 
of  its  unsavoury  contents,  that  they  should  become,  as  it  were,  part 
of  himself,  so  as  to  impart  them  the  more  vividly  to  his  hearers. 
9.  roll  —  the  form  in  which  ancient  books  were  made  up.  10.  within 
and  without — on  the  face  and  the  back.  Usually  the  parchment 
was  written  only  on  its  inside  when  rolled  up ;  but  so  full  was 
God's  message  of  impending  woes,  it  was  written  also  on  the  back. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

I-27.  EZEKIEL  EATS  THE  ROLL :  IS  COMMISSIONED  TO  GO  TO 
THEM  OF  THE  CAPTIVITY,  AND  GOES  TO  TEL-ABIB  BY  THE  CHEBAE  ; 
AGAIN  BEHOLDS  THE     ShBCHINAH  GlORY  :     IS   DESIRED   TO   RETIRE 

TO  HIS  House,  and  only  speak  when  God  opens  his  Mouth. 
I.  eat . .  .  and  . . .  apeak — God's  messenger  must  first  inwardly 
appropriate  God's  truth  himself,  before  he  "speaks"  it  toothers 
{Note,  ch.  2.  8).  Symbolic  action  were,  when  possible  and  proper, 
performed  outwardly  ;  other^vise  internally  and  in  spiritual  vision, 
the  action  so  narrated  making  the  naked  statement  more  intuitive 
and  impressive  by  presenting  the  subject  in  a  concentrated, 
embodied  form.  3.  honev  for  sweetaeee — Psalm  19.  10;  119. 
103  ;  Revelation,  10.  9,  where,  as  here,  v.  14,  the  "  sweetness  "  is 
followed  by  **  bitterness."  The  former  being  due  to  the  painful 
nature  of  the  message ;  the  latter  because  it  was  the  Lord's 
service  which  he  was  engaged  in ;  and  his  eating  the  roll,  and 
finding  it  sweet,  implied  that,  divesting  himself  of  carnal  feeling, 
he  made  God's  |Will  his  will,  however  painful  the  message  that 
God  might  require  him  to  announce.  The  fact  that  God  would  be 
glorified  was  his  greatest  pleasure.  5.  See  Margin  Hebrew,  "  deep 
of  lip  and  heavy  of  tongue,"  1.  e.,  men  speaking  an  obscure  and 
unintelligible  tongue.  Even  they  would  have  listened  to  the 
prophet ;  but  the  Jews,  though  addressed  in  their  own  tongue,  will 
not  hear  him.  6.  many  people  —  It  would  have  increased  the 
difficulty  had  he  been  sent,  not  merely  to  one,  but  to  "many 
people  "  difTering  in  tongues,  so  that  the  missionary  would  have 
needed  to  acquire  a  new  tongue  for  addressing  each.  The  after- 
mission  of  the  apostles  to  many  peoples,  and  the  gift  of  tongues 
for  that  end,  are  foreshadowed  (Cf.  i  Corinthians,  14.  21,  with 

Isaiah,  28.  11).  had  I  eent  thee  to  them,  they  would  have 
hearkened— (Matthew,  11.  21,  23).    7-  will  not  hearken  unto 

thee;  fbr  , .  .  not .  .  .  me—- (John,  15.  20).  Take  patiently  their 
rejection  of  thee,  for  I  thy  Lord  bear  it  along  with  thee.  8.  Ezekiel 
means  one  ''strengthened  bv  God.**  Such  he  was  in  godly  firm- 
ness, in  spite  of  his  people  s  opposition,  according  to  the  divine 
command  to  the  priest  tribe  to  which  he  belonged  (Deuteronomy, 
33-  9)-    9-  Ae  .  .  .  flint  —  So  Messiah  the  antitype  (Isaiah,  50.  7 ; 

Cf.  Jeremiah,  i.  8, 17).     10.  reoelve  In  . . .  heart . . .  ears — The 

transposition  from  the  natural  order,  7nt.,  first  receiving  wiih  the 
€ars,  then  in  the  heart,  is  designed.  The  preparation  of  the  heart 
for  God's  message  should  precede  the  reception  of  it  with  the  ears 
(Cf.  Proverbs,  16.  i ;  Psalm  to.  17).  11.  thy  people  —  who  ought 
to  be  better  disposed  to  hearken  to  thee,  their  fellow-country- 
man, than  had  St  thou  been  a  foreigner  (v.  5.  6).  12.  (Acts,  8. 
39).  Ezekiel's  abode  heretofore  had  not  been  the  most  suita- 
ble for  his  work.  He,  therefore,  is  guided  by  the  Spirit  to 
Tel-abib,  the  chief  town  of  the  Jewish  colony  of  captives: 
there  he  sat  on  the  ground,  "the  throne  of  the  miserable" 
(Ezra,  9.  3 ;   Lamentations,  i.  i-3)»  seven  days,  the  usual  period 

for  manifesting  deep  grief  (Job,  2.  13 ;  see  Psalm  137.  i),  thus 
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winning  their  confidence  by  sympathy  in  their  sorrow.  He  is 
accompanied  by  the  cherubim  which  had  been  manifested  at  Che- 
bar  (ch.  I.  3,  4),  after  their  departure  from  Jerusalem.  They  now 
are  heard  moving  with  th^  "  voice  of  a  great  rushing  (Cf.  Acts,  2.  2), 
sayings  Blessed  be  the  glory  of  the  Lord  from  his  place/'  f.  e., 
moving //vm  the  place  in  which  it  had  been  at  Chebar,  to  accom- 
pany Ezekiel  to  his  new  destination  (ch.  9.  3) ;  or,  "  from  his  place  *' 
may  rather  mean,  in  His  place  and  manifested  '^from  "  it.  Though 
God  may  seem  to  have  forsaken  His  temple,  He  is  still  in  it,  and 
will  restore  His  people  to  it.  His  gloiy  is  "  blessed,"  in  opposi- 
tion to  those  Jews  who  spoke  evil  of  Him,  as  if  He  had  been 
unjustly  rigorous  toward  their  nation.  [Calvin.]  13.  touched  — 
lit.,  kissed,  i.  ^.,  closely  embraced.  00186  of  a  great  rushing  — 
typical  of  great  disasters  impending  over  the  Jews.  14.  bitterness 
—  sadness  on  account  of  the  impending  calamities  of  which  I  was 
required  to  be  the  unwelcome  messenger.  But  the  '*  hand/'  or 
powerful  impulse  of  Jehovah,  urged  me  forward.  15.  Tel-abib — 
Tel  means  an  "  elevation."  It  is  identified  by  Michaelis  with 
ThalUiba  on  the  Chabour.  Perhaps  the  name  expressed  the  Jews' 
hopes  of  restoration,  or  else  the  fertility  of  the  region.  Abib  means 
the  green  ears  of  corn  which  appeared  in  the  month  Nisan,  the 
pledge  of  the  harvest.  I  sat,  &C.  —  This  is  the  Hebrew  Margin 
reading.  The /^-j-/ is  rather,  "  I  beheld  i^tm  sitting  there"  [Ges- 
ETius],  or,  "And  those  that  were  settled  there/'  vi%.,  the  older 
settlers,  as  distinguished  from  the  more  recent  ones  alluded  to  in 
the  previous  clause.  The  ten  tribes  had  been  long  since  settled 
on  the  Chabor  or  Habor  (2  Kings,  17.  6).  [Havernick.]  17. 
watchman  —  Ezekiel  alone,  among  the  prophets,  is  called  a  watch- 
man," not  merely  to  sympathise,  but  to  give  timely  warning  of 
danger  to  his  people  where  none  was  suspected.  Habakkuk  (a.  i) 
speaks  of  standing  upon  his  "  watch,"  but  it  was  only  in  order  to 
be  on  the  look  out  for  the  manifestation  of  God's  power  (Isaiah, 
52.  8  ;  62.  6) ;  not  as  Ezekiel,  to  act  as  a  watchman  to  others.  18. 
warning  .  .  .  speakest  to  warn  —  The  repetition  implies  that  i(  is 
not  enough  to  warn  once  in  passing,  but  that  the  warning  is  to  be 
inculcated  continually  (2  Timothy,  4. 2,  "  in  season,  out  of  season  ; " 
Acts,  20.31,  "night  and  day  with  tears"),  save  —  ch.  2.  5,  had 
seemingly  taken  away  all  hope  of  salvation ;  but  the  reference 
there  was  to  the  mass  of  the  people  whose  case  was  hopeless  ;  a 
few  individuals,  however,  were  reclaimable.  die  in  . .  .  iniquity  — 
(John,  8.  21,  24).  Men  are  not  to  flatter  themselves  that  tneir 
ignorance,  owing  to  the  negligence  of  their  teachers,  will  save 
them  (Romans,  2.  12,  "As  many  as  have  sinned  without  law,  shall 

also  perish  without  law").     19.  wIckedness . . .  wiokcd  way— 

internal  wickedness  of  heart,  and  external  of  the  /i/Jf,  respectively. 

delivered  thy  soui— (Isaiah,  49. 4. 5 ;  Acts,  20.  26).    20.  righteous 

.  .  .  turn  from  .  .  .  righteousness  —  not  one  "  righteous  "  as  to  the 
root  and  spirit  of  regeneration  (Psalm  89.  33  ;  138.  8  ;  Isaiah,  26.  12  ; 
27.  3 ;  John,  10.  28  ;  Philippians,  i.  6),  but  as  to  its  outward  appear^- 
anees  and  performances.  So  the  "righteous"  (Proverbs,  18.  17; 
Matthew.  9.  13).  As  in  v.  19,  the  minister  is  required  to  lead  the 
wicked  to  good  ;  so  in  v.  20,  to  confirm  the  well-disposed  in  their 
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duty,  commit  iaiauity  —  i.  e.y  give  himself  up  wholly  to  it  (i  John,  3. 
8,  9),  for  even  the  best  often  fall,  but  not  willfully  and  habitually.  \ 
lay  a  atumbling-biock  —  not  that  God  tempts  to  sin  (James,  i.  13, 
14),  but  God  gives  men  over  to  judicial  blindness,  and  to  their  own 
corruptions  (Psalm  9.  16, 17  ;  94.  23),  when  they  "  like  not  to  retain 
God  in  their  knowledge"  (Romans,  i.  24,  26) ;  just  as,  on  the  con- 
trary, God  makes  "  the  way  of  the  righteous  plain  "  (Proverbs,  4. 
II,  12;  15.  19),  so  that  they  do  "not  stumble."  Calvin  refers 
**  stumbling-block  "  not  the  guilty  but  to  its  punishment:  "  I  bring 
ruin  on  him.'*  The  former  is  best.  Ahab,  after  a  kind  of  right- 
eousness (i  Kings,  21.  27-29),  relapsed,  and  consulted  lying  spirits 
in  false  prophets  ;  so  God  permitted  one  of  these  to  be  his  "  stumb- 
ling-block," both  to  sin]and  its  corresponding  punishment  (i  Kings, 

22.  21.23).  his  blood  will  i  require  —  (Hebrews,  13. 17.)  22.  band 
of  the  Lord — (ch.  i.  3.)  §0  .  . .  unto  the  plain  —  in  order  that  he 
might  there,  in  a  place  secluded  from  unbelieving  men,  receive  a 
fresh  manifestation  of  the  Divine  glory,  to  inspirit  him  for  his  trying 

work.    23.  glory  of  the  Lord  —  (ch.  1.38.)    24.  eet  me  upon  my 

feet  —  having  been  previously  prostrate  and  unable  to  rise  until 
raised  by  the  Divine  power,  shut  thyssif  within  . .  .  hoUSe  — ira- 
plying,  that  in  the  work  he  had  to  do,  be  must  look  for  no  sympa- 
thy from  man,  but  must  be  often  alone  with  God,  and  draw  his 
strength  from  Him.  [Pairbairn.]  "  Do  not  go  out  of  thy  house 
till  I  reveal  the  future  to  thee  by  signs  and  words,"  which  God 
does  in  the  following  chapters  down  to  the  eleventh.  Thus  a 
representation  was  given  of  the  city  shut  up  by  siege.  [Grotius.I 
Thereby  God  proved  the  obedience  of  His  servant,  and  Ezekiel 
showed  the  reality  of  His  call  by  proceeding,  not  through  rash 
impulse,  but  by  the  directions  of  Goid.  [Calvin.]  25.  put  bands 
upon  thee  — not  literally,  but  spiritually,  the  binding,  depressing 
influence  which  their  rebellious  conduct  would  exert  on  his  spirit. 
Their  perversity,  like  bands,  would  repress  his  freedom  in  preach- 
ing. As  in  2  Corinthians,  6.  12,  Saint  Paul  calls  himself  "  strait- 
ened," because  his  teaching  did  not  find  easy  access  to  them.  Or 
else,  it  is  said  to  console  the  prophet  for  being  shut  up  ;  if  thou 
wert  now  at  once  to  announce  God's  message,  they  zoould  rush  on 
thee  and  bind  thee  with  *' bands."  [Calvin.]  26.  I  will  make 
thy  tongue  . .  .  dumb  —  Israel  had  rejected  the  prophets  ;  therefore 
God  deprives  Israel  of  the  prophets  and  of  His  word — God's 
sorest  judgment  (i  Samuel,  7.  2;  Amos,  8.  11,  12).  27.  when  I 
speak  . .  .  T  will  open  thy  mouth  — •  opposed  to  the  silence  imposed 
on  the  prophet,  to  punish  the  people  (v.  26).  After  the  interval  of 
silence  has  awakened  their  attention  to  the  cause  of  it,  ifiz,,  their 
sins,  they  may  then  hearken  to  the  prophecies  which  they  would 

not  do  before,    he  that  heareth,  let  him  hear . , .  forbear —1.  ^., 

thou  hast  done  thy  part,  whether  they  hear  or  forbear.  He  who 
shall  forbear  to  hear,  it  ^hall  be  at  his  own  peril ;  he  who  hears,  it 
shall  be  to  his  own  eternal  good  (Cf.  Revelation,  22.  11). 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

1-17.  Symbolical  Vision  of  the  Siege  and  the  Iniquity- 
BEAKING.  I.  tile  —  a  sun-dried  brick,  such  as  are  found  in  Babylon, 
covered  with  cuneiform  inscriptions,  often  two  feet  long,  one  broad. 
2.  fort  —  rather,  a  watch  tower  (Jeremiah,  52.  4)  wherein  the  be- 
siegers could  watch  the  movements  of  the  besieged.  [Gesenius.1 
A  wall  of  circumvallation.  [LXX.  and  Rosenmuller.  ]  A  kind 
of  battering-ram.  [M aurer.J  The  first  view  is  best,  a  mount  — 
wherewith  the  Chaldeans  could  be  defended  from  missiles,  bat- 
tering-rams  —  /</.,  through-borers.  In  ch.  21.  22,  the  same  Hebrruf 
is  translated,  **  captains."  Iron  pan  —  the  Divine  decrees  as  to  the 
Chaldean  army  investing  the  city.  3.  set  It  for  a  wall  of  Iron 
between  thee  and  the  city  —  Ezekiel,  in  the  person  of  God.  repre- 
sents  the  wall  of  separation  between  him  and  the  people  as  one  of 
iron  ;  and  the  Chaldean  investing  army,  His  instrument  of  separat- 
ing them  from  him,  as  one  impossible  to  burst  through,  set . .  • 
fact  against  it  —  inexorably  (Psalm  34.  16).  The  exiles  envied 
their  brethren  remaining  in  Jerusalem,  but  exile  is  better  than  the 
straitness  of  a  siege.  4.  Another  symbolical  act  performed  at  the 
same  time  as  the  former,  in  vision,  not  in  external  action,  wherein 
it  would  have  been  only  puerile  ;  narrated  as  a  thing  ideally  done, 
it  would  make  a  vivid  impression.  The  second  action  is  supple- 
mentary to  the  first,  to  bring  out  more  fully  the  same  prophetic 
idea,  left  side  —  referring  to  the  ^sition  of  the  ten  tribes,  the 
Northern  kingdom.  As  Judah,  the  Southern^  answers  to  "  the  right 
side  "  (v,  6).  The  Orientals,  facing  the  East  in  their  mode,  had  the 
North  on  their  left,  and  the  South  on  their  right  (ch.  16.  46).  Also 
the  right  was  more  honourable  than  the  left ;  so  Judah,  as  bein^ 
the  seat  of  the  temple,  was  more  so  than  Israel,  bear  their  in* 
Iquity — iniquity  being  regarded  as  a  burden;  so  it  means,  "bear 
the  punishment  of  their  iniquity"  (Numbers,  14.  34).  A  type  of 
Him  who  was  the  great  sin-bearer^  not  in  mimic  show  as  Ezekiel, 

but  in  reality  (Isaiah,  53. 4, 6, 12).    5.  three  hundred  and  ninety 

days  —  the  390  years  of  punishment  appointed  for  Israel,  and  forty 

for  Judah,  cannot  refer  to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.    That  siege  is 

referred  to  v,  1.3,  not  in  a  sense  restricted  to  the  literal  si^ge,  but 

comprehending  the  7ohole  train  of  punishment  to  be  inflicted  for 

their  sin  ;  therefore  we  read  here  merely  of  its  sore  pressure,  not 

of  its  result.    The  sum  of  390  and  40  years  is  430,  a  period  famous 

in  the  history  of  the  covenant  people,  being  that  of  their  sojourn 

in  Egypt  (Exodus,  12.  40,  41 ;  Galatians,  3.  17).    The  forty  alludes 

to  the  forty  years  in  the  wilderness.    Elsewhere  (Deuteronomy,  28. 

68  ;  Hosea,  9.  3),  God  threatened    to  bring  them  back  to  Eg3rpt, 

which  must  mean,  not  Egypt  literally,  but  a  bondage  as  bad  as  thai 

one  in  Egypt.    So  now  God  will  reduce  them  to  a  kind  of  new 

Egyptian  oondage  to  the  world ;  Israel,  the  greater  transgressor, 

for  a  longer  period  than  Judah  (Cf.  ch.  20.  35-38)    Not  the  whole 

of  "Che  430  years  of  the  Egypt>state  is  appointed  to  Israel ;  but  this 

shortened  by  the  forty  years  of  the  wilderness  sojourn,  to  imply, 

that  a  way  is  op^n  to  their  return  to  life  by  their  having  the  Eg^t 
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state  merged  into  that  of  the  wilderness,  i,  e.,  by  ceasing  from 
idolatry,  and  seeking  in  their  sifting  and  sore  troubles,  through 
God's  covenant,  a  restoration  to  righteousness  and  peace.  [Fair^ 
BAIRN.]  The  390,  in  reference  to  the /in  of  Israel,  was  also  literally 
true,  being  the  years  from  the  setting  up  of  the  calves  by  Jero- 
boam (i  Kings,  12.  20.23),  i.  e,^  from  975  to  585  B.  c. ;  iUtout  the 
year  of  the  Babylonian  captivity;  and  perhaps  the  40  of  Judah. 
refers  to  that  part  of  Manasseh's  fifty-five  years'  reign  in  which  he 
had  not  repented,  and  which,  we  are  expressly  told,  was  the  cause 
of  God's  removal  of  Judah,  notwithstanding  Josiah's  reformation 

(I  Kings,  21.  10.16;  23.  26,27).    6.  each  day  for  a  year—-/!/.,  a 

day  for  a  year,  a  day  for  a  year.  Twice  repeated,  to  mark  more  dis- 
tinctly the  reference  to  Numbers,  14.  34.  The  picturing  of  the 
future  under  the  image  of  the  past,  wherein  the  meaning  was  far 
from  lying  on  the  surface,  was  intended  to  arouse  to  a  less  super- 
ficial mode  of  thinking,  just  as  the  partial  veiling  of  truth  in 
Jesus'  parables  was  designed  to  stimulate  inquiry ;  also  to  remind 
men  that  God's  dealings  in  the  past  are  a  key  to  the  future,  for  He 
moves  on  the  same  everlasting  ptinciples,  the  forms  alone  being 
transitory.  7.  arm  . .  .  uncovered  —  to  be  ready  for  action,  which 
the  long  Oriental  garment  usually  covering  it  would  prevent 
(Isaiah,  52.  10).  thou  Shalt  prophesy  aqafnst  It— this  gesture  of 
thine  will  be  a  tacit  prophecy  against  it.  8.  bands  —  (ch.  3.  25)^ 
■Ot  turn  from  .  .  .  side  —  to  imply  the  impossibility  of  their  being 
able  to  shake  off  their  punishment.  9.  wheat . .  .  barley,  &C.  — 
instead  of  simple  flour  used  for  delicate  cakes  (Genesis,  18.  6),  the 
Jews  should  have  a  coarse  mixture  of  six  different  kinds  of  grain,, 
such  as  the  poorest  alone  would  eat.  Iltches  —  spelt  or  dhourra. 
three  hundred  and  ninety  —  the  forty  days  are  omitted  since  these 
latter  typify  the  wildemess-feriod  when  Israel  stood  separate  from 
ike  Gentiles  and  their  pollutions,  though  partially  chastened  by  stint 
of  bread  and  water  (z'.  16),  whereas  the  eating  of  the  polluted 
bread  in  the  390  days  implies  a  forced  residence  ^  among  the  Gen- 
tiles "  who  were  polluted  with  idolatry  (v.  13).  This  last  is  said  of 
"  Israel  '*  primarily,  as  being  the  most  debased  (v.  9-15) ;  they  had 
spiritually  sunk  to  a  level  with  the  heathen,  therefore  God  will 
make  their  condition  outwardly  to  correspond.  Judah  and  Jerusa- 
lem  fare  less  hardly,  being  less  guilty ;  they  are  to  "  eat  bread  by 
weight  and  with  care,"  i.  e.,  have  a  stinted  supply,  and  be  chas- 
tened with  the  milder  discipline  of  the  wilderness  period.  But 
Judah  also  is  secondarily  referred  to  in  the  390  days,  as  having^ 
(alien,  like  Israel,  into  Gentile  defilements ;  if,  then,  the  Jews  are 
to  escape  from  the  exile  among  Gentiles,  which  is  their  just  punish- 
ment, they  must  submit  again  to  the  wilderness-probation  {^.  16). 
xo.  twenty  Sheltels  —  t.^.,  little  more  than  ten  ounces.  A  scant 
measure  to  sustain  life  (Jeremiah,  52.  6).  But  it  applies  not  only 
to  the  siege,  but  to  their  whole  subsequent  state.  11.  sixth  ...  of 
.  ..  bin  —  about  a  pint  and  a  half.  12.  dung— -as  fuel;  so  the 
Arabs  use  beasts'  dung,  wood-fuel  being  scarce.  But  to  use 
human  dung  so  implies  the  most  cruel  necessity.  It  was  in  viola. 
tion  of  the  law  (Deuteronomy,  14.  3;  23.  12-14);  it  must  therefore 
have  been  done  only  in  vision.     13.  Implying  that  Israel's  peculiar 
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distinction  was  to  be  abolished,  and  that  they  were  to  be  outwardly 
blended  with  the  idolatrous  heathen  (Deuteronomy,  28.  68  ;  Hosea, 
9.  3).  14.  Ezekiel,  as  a  priest,  had  been  accustomed  to  the  strictest 
abstinence  from  every  thing  legally  impure.  Peter  felt  the  same 
scruple  at  a  similar  command  (Acts,  10.  14 ;  Cf.  Isaiah,  65.  4). 
Positive p'tecepts^  being  dependent  on  a  particular  command,  can  be 
set  aside  at  the  will  of  the  Divine  ruler ;  but  moral  precepts  are 
eveAisting  in  their  obligation,  because  God  cannot  be  inconsistent 
with  His  own  unchanging  moral  nature,  abominable  flssh  —  lit., 
flesh  that  stank  from  putridity.  Flesh  of  animals  three  days  killed 
was  prohibited  (Leviticus,  7.  17,  18  ;  1^9.  6,  7).  15.  COW'S  QUng — a 
mitigation  of  the  former  order  {t\  12);  no  longer'* the  dung  of 
man  ;"  still  the  bread  so  baked  is  '*  defiled/'  to  imply  that,  what- 
ever partial  abatement  there  might  be  for  the  prophet's  sake,  the 
main  decree  of  God,  as  to  the  pollution  of  Israel  by  exile  among 
Gentiles,  is  unalterable.  16.  ataflTof  bread  —  bread  by  which  life 
is  supported,  as  a  man's  weight  is  by  the  staff  he  leans  on  (Leviti- 
cus, 26.  26;  Psalm  105.  16;  Isaiah,  3.  i).  by  weight,  and  with 
oare— -in  scant  measure  (v,  10).    17.  astonished  one  with  another 

—  mutually  regard  one  another  with  astonishment ;  the  stupified 
look  of  despairing  want. 


CHAPTER  V. 

1-17.  Vision  of  Cutting  the  Hairs,  and  thb  Calamities 
FORESHADOWED  THEREBY.  I.  knife  .  . .  rszor — the  sword  of  the 
foe  (Cf.  Isaiah,  7.  20).  This  vision  implies  even  severer  judgments 
than  the  Egyptian  afflictions  foreshadowed  in  the  former,  for  their 
guilt  was  greater  than  that  of  their  forefathers,  thine  liead  —  as 
representative  of  the  Jews.  The  whole  hair  being  sluiven  off  was 
significant  of  severe  and  humiliating  (2  Samuel,  10.  4,  5)  treat- 
ment Especially  in  the  case  of  a  priest ;  for  priests  (Leviticus, 
21. 5)  were  forbidden  "  to  make  baldness  on  their  head,"  their  hair 
being  the  token  of  consecration  ;  hereby  it  was  intimated  that  the 
ceremonial  must  give  place  to  the  moral,  baianoes  —  implying 
the  just  discrimination  with  which  Jehovah  weighs  out  the  portion 
of  punishment  "divided,"  i.e.,  allotted  to  each:  the  " hairs "  are 
the  Jews  :  the  divine  scales  do  not  allow  even  one  hair  to  escape 
accurate  weighing  (Cf.  Matthew,  10.  30).  2.  Three  classes  are 
described  The  sword  was  to  destroy  one-third  of  the  people; 
famine  and  plague  another  third  ("  fire  "  in  v.  2  being  explained  in 
z/.  12,  to  mean  "pestilence  and  famine");  that  which  remained 
was  to  be  scattered  among  the  nations.  A  few  only  of  the  last 
portion  were  to  escape,  symbolized  by  the  hairs  bound  in  Ezekiel's 
skirts  (v.  3  ;  Jeremiah,  40.  6  ;  52. 16).  Even  of  these  some  were  to 
be  thrown  into  the  firey  ordeal  afgain  (z/.  4  ;  Jeremiah,  41.  i,  2,  &c. ; 
44.  14.  &c.)  The  "  skirts  "  being  able  to  contain  but  few  express 
that  extreme  limit  to  which  God's  goodness  can  reach.  5.  6. 
Explanation  of  the  symbols.  Jerusalem  —  not  the  mere  city,  but  * 
the  people  of  Israel  generally,  of  which  it  was  the  centre  and 
representative,     in  . . .  midst  —  Jerusalem  is  regarded  in  God's 
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point  of  view  as  centre  of  the  whole  earth,  designed  to  radiate  thi 
true  light  ot^rr  the  nations  in  ail  directions.  Cf.  Margin  ("  navel "), 
ch.  38. 12  ;  Psalm  48.  2 ;  Jeremiah,  3. 17.  No  centre  in  the  ancient 
heathen  world  could  have  been  selected  more  fitted  than  Canaan 
to  be  a  vantage  ground,  whence  the  people  of  God  might  have 
acted  with  success  upon  the  heathenism  of  the  world.  It  lay  mid- 
way between  the  oldest  and  most  civilized  states,  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia  on  one  side,  and  Babylon,  Nineveh  and  India  on  the 
other,  and  afterward  Persia,  Greece  and  Rome.  The  Phcei^ian 
mariners  were  close  by,  through  whom  they  might  have  transmitted 
the  true  religion  to  the  remotest  lands ;  and  all  around  the 
Ishmaelites,  the  great  inland  traders  in  South  Asia  and  North 
Africa.  Israel  was  thus  placed,  not  for  its  own  selfish  good,  but 
to  be  the  spiritual  benefactor  of  the  whole  world.  Cf.  Psalm  67, 
throughout.  Failing  in  this,  and  falling  into  idolatry',  its  guilt 
was  far  worse  than  that  of  the  heathen  ;  not  that  Israel  literally 
went  beyond  the  heathen  in  abominable  idolatries.  But  **  cor-^ 
ruptio  optimi  pessima;*'  the  perversion  of  that  which  in  itself 
is  the  best,  is  worse  than  the  perversion  of  that  which  is  less  per- 
fect: is,  in  fact,  the  worst  of  all  kinds  of  perversion.  Therefore 
their  punishment  was  the  severest.  So  the  position  of  the  Chris- 
tians professing  Church  now,  if  it  be  not  a  light  to  the  heathen 
world,  its  condemnation  will  be  sorer  than  theirs  (Matthew,  5. 13  ; 
II.  21-24;  Hebrews,  10.  28,  29).  6.  changed  ...  into  —  rather 
"hath  resisted  my  judgments  wickedly;"  "nath  rebelled  against 
my  ordinances  for  wickedness."  [Buxtorf.]  But  see  end  of 
Note,  V,  7.  7.  muitiplled  —  rather,  "have  been  more  abund- 
antly outrageous;"   lit,,  to  tumultuate;    to  have  an  extravagant 

rage  for  idols,     neither   have  done  according   to   the   judg- 

mente  of  tlie  nations — have  not  been  as  tenacious  of  the  true 
religion  as  the  nations  have  been  of  the  false.  The  heathen 
"  changed  "  not  their  gods,  biit  the  Jews  changed  Jehovah  for  idols 
(see  V,  6,  "  changed  my  judgments  into  wickedness,"  i.  e,^  idolatry, 
Jeremiah,  2.  11).  The  Chaldean  version  and  the  Masora  support 
the  negative.  Others  omit  it,  as  it  is  omitted  (ch.  11.  12),  and 
translate,  "  but  have  done  according  to  the  judgments/'  &c.  How- 
ever, both  ch.  II.  12,  and  also  this  verse,  are  true.  They  in  one 
sense  "  did  according  to  the  heathen,"  viz,^  in  all  that  was  bad ;  in 
another,  t/i's.,  in  that  which  is  good,  zeal  for  religion  they  did  not. 
Verse  9,  also,  proves  the  negative  to  be  genuine ;  because  ii> 
changing  their  religion  they  have  not  done  as  the  nations  which 
have  not  changed  theirs,  "  /  (also)  will  do  in  thee  that  which  I 
have  not  done."  8.  i,  even  I  —  awfully  emphatic.  I,  even  I,  whom 
thou  thinkest  to  be  asleep,  but  who  am  ever  reigning  as  the 
Omnipotent  Avenger  of  sin,  will  vindicate  my  righteous  govern- 
ment before  the  nations  by  judgments  on  thee.  See  Note^  v,  7. 
that  whicll  i  have  not  done  —  worse  than  any  former  judgments 
(Lamentations,  4.  6;  Daniel,  9.  12).  The  prophecy  includes  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  and  the  final  one  by 
antichrist  (Zechariah,  13.  8,  9  ;  14.  2),  as  well  as  that  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. Their  doom  of  evil  was  not  exhausted  by  the  Chaldean 
conquest.    There  was  to  be  a  germinating  evil  in  their  destiny, 
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because  there  would  be,  as  the  Lord  foresaw,  a  germinating  evil 
in  their  character.  As  God  connected  Himself  peculiarly  with 
Israel,  so  there  was  to  be  a  peculiar  manifestation  of  God's  wrath 
against  sin  in  their  case,  [r  airbairn.]  The  higher  the  privileges 
the  greater  the  punishment  in  the  case  of  abuse  of  them.  When 
God's  greatest  favour,  the  gospel,  was  given,  and  was  abused  by 
them,  then  "  the  wrath  was  to  come  on  them  to  the  uttermost " 
(I  T^ssalonians,  2.  l6).  lo.  fithers  . .  •  eat . . .  80n8  —  alluding  to 
Modk'  words  (Leviticus,  26.  29 ;  Deuteronomy,  28.  53),  with  the 
additional  sad  feature,  that*' the  sons  should  eat  iheir  fathers*' 
(see  2  Kings,  6.  28 ;  Jeremiah.  19.  9  ;  Lamentations,  2.  20 ;  4.  10). 
II.  as  I  live  —  the  most  solemn  of  oaths,  pledffinff  the  self-exist- 
ence of  God  for  the  certainty  of  the  event,  deflleo  my  sanctuary 
—  the  climax  of  Jewish  guilt;  their  defiling  Jehovah s  temple  by 
introducing  idols,  diminish  —  /</.,  withdrawy  vt's.,  mine  **eye" 
(which  presently  follows),  1.  r,  my  favours ;  Job,  36.  7,  uses  the 
Hebrew  verb  in  the  same  way.  As  the  Jews  had  withdrawn  from 
God's  sanctuary  its  sacredness  by  **  defiling  "  it,  so  God  withdraws 
His  countenance  from  them.  The  significance  of  the  expression 
lies  in  the  allusion  to  Deuteronomy,  4.  2,  "  Ye  shall  not  dimimsk 
aught  from  the  word  which  I  command  you  ; "  they  had  done  so» 
therefore  God  diminishes  them.  The  reading  found  in  six  MSS., 
*'  I  will  cut  thee  ofi,"  is  not  so  good.  12.  Statement  in  plain  terms 
of  what  was  intended  by  the  symbols  (v.  2  ;  seech.  6. 12  ;  Jeremiah, 

15.  2  ;  21.  9).     draw  out. . ,  sword  after  them  — (Leviticus,  26. 

33.)  Sceptics  object ;  no  such  thing  happened  under  Zedekiah  as 
is  here  foretold,  vix.y  that  a  third  part  of  the  nation  should  die  by 
pestilence,  a  third  part  by  the  sword,  and  a  third  be  scattered  unto 
all  winds,  and  a  sword  sent  after  them.  But  the  prophecy  is  not 
restricted  to  Zedekiah's  time.  It  includes  all  that  Israel  suffered, 
or  was  still  to  suffer,  for  their  sins,  especially  those  committed  at 
that  period  (ch.  17.  21).  It  only  received  its  primary  fulfillment 
under  Zedekiah  :  numbers  then  died  by  the  pestilence  and  by  the 
sword  ;  and  numbers  were  scattered  in  all  quarters,  and  not  carried 
to  Babylonia  alone,  as  the  objectors  assert  (Cf.  Ezra,  1.4;  Esther, 
3.  8  ;  Obadiah,  14).  pestilence,  and  . .  .famine  — signified  bv  the 
symbol  **  fire  "  (v.  2).  Cf.  Isaiah,  13. 8  ;  Lamentations,  5.  10 ;  plague 
and  famine  burning  and  withering  the  countenance,  as  fire  does. 
13.  cause  my  fury  to  rest  upon  them  —  as  on  its  proper  and  per- 
manent resting-place  (Isaiah,  30.  32,  Marvin).  I  will  lie  COmfbrted 
—-expressed  in  condescension  to  mans  conceptions;  signifying 
His  satisfaction  in  the  vindication  of  His  justice  bv  His  righteous 
judgments  (Deuteronomy,  28.  63  ;  Proverbs,  i.  26  ;  Isaiah,  i.  24). 

ihey  shall  know— by  bitter  experience.    14.  reproach  among  the 

nations  —  they  whose  idolatries  Israel  had  adopted,  instead  of 
comforting,  would  only  exult  in  their  calamities  brought  on  by 
those  idolatries  (Cf.  Luke,  15.  15).  15.  Instruction  —  /iV.,  acorreeU 
ive  chastisement^  t.  ^.,  a  striking  example  to  warn  all  of  the  iaXaX 
consequences  of  sin.  For  "  it  shall  be  ; "  all  ancient  versions  have 
*UhoUy'  which  the  connection  favours.  16.  arrows  Of  fsmino  — 
hail,  rain,  mice,  locusts,  mildew  (see  Deuteronomy,  32.  23,  24). 
increase  the  famine  — /i/.,  congregate  01  collects    When   ye  think 
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your  harvest  safe,  because  ye  have  escaped  drought,  mildew,  &c.,  I 
will  find  other  means  [Calvin]  which  I  will  congregate  as  the  farces 
ofMn  invading  army,  to  bring  famine  on  you.  17.  beasts  —  perhaps 
meaning  destructive  conquerors  (Daniel,  7.  4).  Rather,  literal 
"^  beasts,"'  which  infest  desolated  x^gyons,  such  as  Judea  was  to  become 
(Cf.  ch.  34.  28  ;  Exodus,  23.  29  ;  Deuteronomy,  32.  24  ;  2  Kings,  17. 
25).  The  same  threat  is  repeated  in  manifold  forms,  to  awaken  the 
•careless,    •word  —  civil  war. 


CHAPTER  VL 

1-14.  Continuation  of  thb  Same  Subject.*  2.  mountains  of 
Joraol  —  i.  e.y  of  Palestine  in  general.  The  mountains  are  addressed 
by  personification ;  implying  that  the  Israelites  themselves  are 
incurable  and  unworthy  of  any  more  appeals  ;  so  the  prophet  sent 
to  Jereboam  did  not  deign  to  address  the  king,  but  addressed  the 
altar  (i  Kings,  13.  2).  The  mountains  are  specified  as  being  the 
scene  of  Jewish  idolatries  on  "  the  high  places  "  (z/.  3  ;  Leviticus, 
26.  30).  3.  rivors  —  lit.<t  the  channels  of  torrents.  Rivers  were 
often  the  scene  and  objects  of  idolatrous  worship.  4.  images  — 
called  so  from  a  Hebrew  root,  to  wax  hot,  implying  the  mad  ardour 
of  Israel  after  idolatry.  [Calvin.]  Others  translate  it  sun-images; 
and  so  in  V.  6  (see  2  Rings,  23.  11  ;  2  Chronicles,  34.  4 ;  Isaiah,  17. 

I,  Margin),    cast  your  Slain  men  before  your  Idois  — the  foolish 

objects  of  their  trust  in  the  day  of  evil  should  witness  their  ruin. 
5.  carcases  . . .  Iiefore  .  . .  idols  —  polluting  thus  with  the  dead 
bones  of  you,  the  worshipers,  the  idols  which  seemed  to  you  so 
sacrosanct.  6.  your  woras  —  not  gods,  as  you  supposed,  but  the 
mere  work  ot  men's  hands  (Isaiah,  40.  i3,  20).  7.  ye  shall  know 
tiiat  I  an  tiie  Lord  —  and  not  your  idols,  lords.  Ye  shall  know 
me  as  the  all-powerful  Punishcr  of  sin.  8.  Mitigation  of  the 
extreme  severi^  of  their  punishment ;  still,  their  life  shall  be  a 
wretched  one  and  linked  with  exile  (ch.  5.  2,  12 ;  12. 16 ;  14.  22  ; 

Jeremiah,  44.  28).    9.  they  that  escape  of  you  shall  remember  me 

—  the  object  of  God*s  chastisements  shall  at  least  be  effected  by 
working  in  them  true  contrition.  This  partially  took  place  in  the 
complete  eradication  of  idolatry  from  the  Jews  ever  since  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity.  But  they  have  yet  to  repent  of  their  crowning 
sin,  the  crucifixion  of  Messiah ;  their  full  repentance  is  therefore 
future,  after  the  oMeal  of  trials  for  many  centuries  ending  with 
that  foretold  in  Zechariah,  10.  9 ;  13.  8,  9  ;  14. 1-4, 11.  "They  shall 
remember  me  in  far  countries  **  (ch.  7.  16 ;  Deuteronomy,  30.  1-8). 

I  am  broken  with  their  whorisb  heart  — Fairbairn  translaus, 

wrtivcly,  "  I  will  break  "  their  whorish  heart ;  English  Version  is 
better.  In  their  exile  they  shall  remember  how  long  I  bore  with 
them,  but  was  at  last  compelled  to  punish,  after  I  was  "  broken  " 
(my  long-suffering  wearied  out)  by  their  desperate  (Numbers,  15. 
39)  spiritual  whorishness  [Calvin]  (Psalm  78.  40 ;  Isaiah,  7.  13 ; 

43-  24;  63.  10).     loathe  tnemseives-^  (Leviticus,  26.  39-45;  Job, 

42.  6.)  They  shall  not  wait  for  men  to  condemn  them,  but  shall 
condemn  themselves  (ch.  20.  43  ;  36.  31 ;  Job,  42.  6 ;  i  CorinthianSi 
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II.  31).  n.  Gesticulations  vividly  setting  before  the  hearers  the 
greatness  of  the  calamity  about  to  be  inflicted.  In  indignation  at 
the  abominations  of  Israel  extend  thine  hand  toward  Judea,  as  if 
about  to  "  strike  "  and  "  stamp,"  shaking  o£f  the  dust  with  thy  foot ; 
in  token  of  how  God  shall  **  stretch  out  His  hand  upon  them,"  and 
tread  them  down  {^.  14  ;  ch.  21.  14).  12.  He  that  is  far  OlT — vi%., 
from  the  foe ;  those  who  in  a  distant  exile  fear  no  evil,  he  that 
remaineth  —  he  that  is  left  in  the  city;  not  carried  away  into  cap- 
tivity, nor  having  escaped  into  the  country..  Distinct  from  "he 
that  is  near,"  viz.,  those  outside  the  city  who  are  within  reach  of 
•'  the  sword  "  of  the  foe,  and  so  fall  by  it ;  not  by  "  famine,'*  as 
those  left  in  the  city.  14.  Diblath  —  another  form  of  Diblathaim, 
a  city  in  Moab  (Numbers,  33.  46 ;  Jeremiah,  48.  22),  near  which, 
east  and  south  of  the  Dead  sea,  was  the  wilderness  of  Arabia 
Deserta. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

1-27.  Lamentation  over  the  Coming  Ruin  of  Israel:  the 
Penitent  Reformation  of  a  Remnant:  the  Chain  symboliz- 
ing the  Captivity.  2.  An  end,  the  end  —  The  indefinite  "«»" 
expresses  the  general  fact  of  God  bringing  His  long  suffering  to- 
ward the  whole  of  Judea  to  an  end  ;  " the**  following,  marks  it  as 
more  definitely  fixed  (Amos,  8.  2).  4.  thine  abominations  —  the 
punishment  of  thy  abominations,  shall  be  in  the  midst  Of  thee 
— shall  be  manifest  to  all.  They  and  thou  shall  recognize  the  fact 
of  thine  abominations  by  thy  punishment  which  shall  everywhere 
befall  thee,  and  that  manifestly.  5.  An  evil,  an  only  evil — A 
peculiar  calamity  such  as  was  never  before  ;  unparalleled.  The 
abruptness  of  the  style,  and  the  repetitions,  express  the  agitation 
of  the  prophet's  mind  in  forseeing  these  calamities.  6.  watchetb 
for  thee  —  rather,  "  waketh  for  thee."  It  awakes  up  from  its  past 
slumber  against  thee  (Psalm  78.  65,  66).  7.  The  morning  —  So 
ChahUan  and  Syriac  versions  (Cf.  Joel,  2.  2).  Ezekiel  wishes  to 
awaken  them  from  their  lethargy  whereby  they  were  promising  to 
themselves  an  uninterrupted  night^i^  Thessalonians,  5.  5-7),  as  if 
they  were  never  to  be  called  to  account.  [Calvin.]  The  expression, 
"  morning,"  refers  to  the  fr  that  this  was  the  usual  time  for  mag- 
istrates giving  sentence  against  offenders  (Cf.  v.  10,  below  ;  Psalm 
101.  8  ;  Jeremiah,  21. 12).  Gesenil's,  i  probably, /«i«j/tf/^y,  "the 
order  of  fate :  "  thy  turn  to  be  punished,  not  (he  SOUnding  again 
—  not  an  empty  ^^^^7  such  as  is  produced  by  the  reverberation  of 
sounds  in  the  "mountains  ;"  but  a  real  cry  of  tumult  is  coming. 
[Calvin.]  Perhaps  it  alludes  to  the  joyous  cries  of  the  grape 
gatherers  at  vintage  on  the  hills  [GrotiusJ  :  or,  of  the  idolaters  in 
their  dances  on  their  festivals  in  honour  of  their  false  gods.  [TiR- 
INUS.]  HwEKfiiCK  tmnslates,"  no  brightness."  8,  9.  Repetition  of 
V.  3.  4  ;  sadly  expressive  of  accumulated  woes  by  the  monotonous 

sameness.    10.  rod . . .  blossomed,  pride  . . .  budded — the  "  rod  '* 

is  the  Chaldean  Nubuchad'nczzar.  the  instrument  of  God's  ven- 
geance Isaiah,  10.  5  ;  Jeremiah,  51.  20).  The  rod  sprouting  (^^s  the 
vord  ought  to  be  translated),  &c.,  implies  that  God  does  not  move 
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precipitately,  but  in  successive  steps.  He  as  it  were  has  planted 
the  ministers  of  His  vengeance,  and  leaves  them  to  grow  till  all 
is  ripe  for  executing  His  purpose.  *'  Pride  "  refers  to  the  insolence 
of  the  Bab3'lonian  conqueror  (Jeremiah,  50.  31,  32).  The  paral- 
lelism (*'  pride  "  answering  t6  *'  rod  *')  opposes  Jerome's  view,  that 
"  pride  "  refers  to  the  Jews  who  despised  God's  threats  (also  Cal- 
vin's, "  though  the  rodgrevf  in  Chaldea  the  root  was  wiih  the  Jews"). 
The  "  rod  "  cannot  refer,  as  Grotius  thought,  to  the  trile  of  Judah, 
for  it  evidently  refers  to  the  "  smiteth"  (v.  9),  as  the  instrument  of 
smiting.  11.  Violence^  i,  ^.,  the  violent  foe,  is  risen  up  as  a  rod  of 
i.  /.,  to  punish  the  Jews'  wickedness  (Zechariah,  5.  8).  theirs  — 
their  possessions  ;  or,  all  that  belongs  to  them,  whether  children 
or  goods.  Grotius  translates^  from  a  different  Hebrew  rooti  **  their 
nobles,'*  /rV.,  their  tumultuous  trains  (Margin)  which  usually 
escorted  the  nobles.  Thus  "nobles"  will  form  a  contrast  to 
the  general  "  multitude."  neither .  .  .  wailing  —  (Jeremiah,  16. 
4-7 ;  25.  33).  Gesenius  translates,  "  nor  shall  there  be  left 
any  beauty ^osnong  them."  English  Version  is  supported  by  the  old 
Jewish  interpreters.  So  general  shall  be  the  slaughter,  none  shall 
be  left  to  mourn  the  dead.  12.  let  not .  .  .  buyer  rejoice  —  be- 
cause he  has  bought  an  estate  at  a  bargain  price,  nor  .  .  .  seller 
mourn  —  because  he  has  had  to  sell  his  land  at  a  sacrifice  through 
poverty.  The  Chaldeans  will  be  masters  of  the  land,  so  that 
neither  shall  the  buyer  have  any  good  of  his  purchase,  nor  the 
seller  any  loss;  nor  shall  the  latter  (v,  13)  return  to  his  inherit- 
ance at  the  jubilee  year  (see  Leviticus,  25.  13).  Spiritually  this 
holds  good  now,  seeing  that  "  the  time  is  short,"  *  they  that  rejoice 
should  be  as  though  they  rejoiced  not,  and  they  that  buy  as  though 
they  possessed  not  f  Saint  Paul  (i  Corinthians,  7.  30)  seems  to 
allude  to  Ezekiel  here.  Jeremiah,  32.  15,  37,  43,  seems  to  contra- 
dict Ezekiel  here.  But  Ezekiel  is  speaking  of  the  parents,  and  of 
the  present ;  Jeremiah,  of  the  children,  and  the  future.  Jeremiah, 
is  addressing  believers,  that  they  should  hope  for  a  restoration  ; 
Ezekiel,  the  reprobate,  who  were  excluded  from  hope  of .  deliver- 
ance.   13.  although  they  were  yet  alive — although  they  should 

live  to  the  year  of  jubilee,  multitude  thereof — viz.,  of  the  Jews. 
which  shah  not  return  —  answering  to ''the  seller  shall  not  re- 
turn ;"  not  onl^  he,  but  the  whole  multitude,  shall  not  return. 
Calvin  omits  ts  and  which;  "  the  vision  touching  the  whole  mul- 
titude shall  not  return  "  void  (Isaiah,  55.  11).  neither  Shall  any 
strengthen  himself  in  the  iniquity  of  his  life  ~  no  hardening  of 

one's  self  in  iniquity '  will  avail  against  God's  threat  of  punish- 
ment. Fairbairn  translates,  "  no  one  by  his  iniquity  shall  invigor- 
ate his  life ;"  referring  to  the  jubilee,  which  was  regarded  as  a 
revivification  of  the  whole  commonwealth,  when,  its  disorders 
being  rectified,  the  body  politic  sprang  up  again  into  renewed  life. 
What  God  thus  provided  for  by  the  institution  of  the  jubilee,  and 
which  is  now  to  cease  through  the  nation's  iniquity,  let  none  think 
to  bring  about  by  his  iniquity.  14.  they  have  blown  —  rather, 
"Blow  the  trumpet,"  or,  '*  Let  them  blow  the  trumpet"  to  collect 
soldiers  as  they  will,  '*  to  make  all  ready  "  for  encountering  the 

foe,  it  will  be  of  no  avail ;  none  will  have  the  courage  to  go  to  the 
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battle  (Cf.  Jeremiah,  6.  i).  [Calvin.]  15.  No  security  should  any- 
where be  found  (Deuteronomy,  33.  25).     Fulfilled  (Lamentations^ 

I.  20);  also  at  the  Roman  invasion  (Matthew,  24,  16-18).  16.  (Ch. 
6.  8).  like  dcves  —  which,  though  usually  frequenting  the  valleys^ 
mount  up  to  the  mountains  when  fearing  the  bird-catcher  (Psalm 

II.  i).  So  Israel,  once  dwelling  in  his  peaceful  valleys,  shall  flee- 
from  the  foe  to  the  mountains,  which,  as  being  the  scene  of  his 
idolatries,  were  justly  to  be  made  the  scene  of  his  flight  and  shame. 
The  plaintive  note  of  the  dove  (Isaiah,  59.  11)  represents  the 
mournful  repentance  of  Israel  hereafter  (Zechariah,  12.  10-12).  17. 
shall  be  weak  ae  water — Ht.^  shall  go  (as)  waters;  incapable  of 
resistance  (Joshua,  7.  5 ;  Psalm  22.  14 ;  Isaiah,  13.  7).  18.  COVer 
them — as  a  garment,  baldness — a  sign  of  mourning  (Isaiah,  3. 
24 ;  Jeremiah,  48.  37  ;  Micah,  i.  16).  19.  east . .  .  Silver  In  .  . . 
streets  —  just  retribution  ;  they  had  abused  their  silver  and  gold 
by  converting  them  into  idols,  *'  the  stumbling  block  of  their 
iniquity  "  (ch.  14  3,  4,  i .  e.,  an  occasion  of  sinning)  ;  so  these  silver 
and  gold  idols,  so  far  from  '*  being  able  to  deliver  them  in  the  day 
of  the  Lord's  wrath  '*  (see  Proverbs,  11.  4),  shall,  in  despair,  be  cast 
by  them  into  the  streets  as  a  prey  to  the  foe,  by  whom  they  shall 
be  "  removed  "  (Grotius  translates  as  Margin^  "  shall  be  despised 
as  an  unclean  thing ") ;  or  rather,  as  suits  the  parallelisra,  **  shall 
be  put  away  from  them"  fy  the  Jejvs,  [Calvin.]  "They  (the 
silver  and  gold)  shall  not  satisfy  their  souls,"  t .  e.,  their  cravings. 

of  appetite  and  other  needs.     20.  beauty  of  hJs  ornament  — 

the  temple  of  Jehovah,  the  especial  glory  of  the  Jews, 
as  a  bride  glories  in  her  ornaments  (the  very  imagery  used 
by  God  as  to  the  temple,  ch.  16.  10,  11).  Cf.  ch.  24.  21 ;  "My^ 
sanctuary,  the  excellencv  of  your  strength,  the  desire  of  yont 
eyes."  images  . . .  therein  —  viz.,  in  the  temple  (ch.  8.  3-17).  set 
it  far  fNim  them  —  God  had  "set"  the  temple  (their  "beauty  of 
ornament*')  "for  His  majesty;"  but  they  had  set  up^abomina* 
tions  therein  ;"  therefore  God,  in  just  retribution,  "set  it  far  from, 
them,"  i.  e.,  removed  them  far  from  it,  or  took  it  away  from  them. 
[Vatablus.]  Margin  translates y  "  Made  it  unto  them  an  uncleatr 
thing'*  {Ci.  Margin  on  v,  19,  "  removed  ") ;  what  I  designed  for 
their  glory  they  turned  to  their  shame,  therefore  I  will  make  it  turn 
to  their  ignominy  and  ruin.  21.  strangers  —  barbarous  and  savage 
nations.  22.  pollute  my  seoret  place— just  retribution  for  £e 
Jews*  pollution  of  the  temple.  "Robbers  shall  enter  and  defile  *• 
the  holy  of  holies,  the  place  of  God's  manifested  presence,  entrance 
into  which  was  denied  even  to  the  Levites  and  priests,  and  was 
permitted  to  the  high  priest  only  once  a  year  on  the  great  day  of 
atonement.  23.  onain  — symbol  of  the  captivity  (Cf.  Jeremiah, 
27.  2).  As  they  enchained  the  land  with  violence,  so  they  shall  be- 
chained  themselves.  It  was  customary  to  lead  away  captives  in  a 
row  with  a  chain  passed  from  the  neck  of  one  to  the  other.  There- 
fore translate  as  the  Hebrew  requires,  "  the  chain,"  viz.,  that  usually 
employed  on  such  occasions.  Calvin  explains  it,  that  the  Jew* 
should  be  dragged,  whether  they  would  or  no,  before  Clod's  tribu- 
nal to  be  tried  as  culprits  in  chains.  The  next  words  favour  this : 
"bloody  crimes,"  rather,  V«^^»»^' of  bloods,"  f.  e„  with  blood 
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sheddings  deserving  the  extreme  judicial  penalty  (Cf.  Jeremiah, 
51.0:  "Hev  Judgment  reacheth  unto  heaven."  24.  wor^  of .  .  . 
heaihen  —  lit.,  wicked  of  the  nations;  the  giving  \ip  of  Israel  to 
their  power  will  convince  the  Jews  that  this  is  a  final  overthrow. 
pomp  of  . . .  strong  —  xhc  pride  wherewith  men  "  stiff  of  forehead  " 
despise  the  prophet,  holy  plaCOS  —  the  sacred  compartments  of 
the  temple  (Psalm  68.  35  ;  Jeremiah,  51.  51).  [Calvin.]  God  calls 
it  "  t/uir  holy  places,"  because  they  had  so  defiled  it,  that  He 
regarded  it  no  longer  as  His.  However,  as  the  defilement  of  the 
temple  has  already  been  mentioned  (v,  20.  22),  and  "their  sacred 
places  "  are  introduced  as  a  new  subject,  it  seems  better  to  under- 
stand this  of  the  places  dedicated  to  their  idols.  As  they  defiled  God's 
sanctuary.  He  will  defile  their  self-constituted  "  sacred  places." 

25.  peace,  and  .  .  .  none  —  (i  Thessalonians,  5.  3).    26.  Mischief 

.  .  .  upon  mischief —  (Deuteronomy,  32.  23  ;  Jeremiah,  4.  20). 
This  is  said,  because  the  Jews  were  apt  to  fancy  at  every  abate- 
ment of  suffering,  that  their  calamities  were  about  to  cease ;  but 
God  will  accumulate  woe  on  woe.  runour — of  the  advance  of 
the  foe,  and  of  his  cruelty  (Matthew,  24.  6).  seell  a  vision  —  to 
find  some  way  of  escape  from  their  difficulties  (Isaiah,  26.  9).  So 
Zedekiah  consulted  Jeremiah  (Jeremiah,  37.  17  ;  38.  14).  law  shall 
perish  —  fulfilled  (ch.  20.  1,3;  Psalm  74.  9  ;  Lamentations,  3.  9  ; 
Cf.  Amos,  8.  11).  God  will  thus  set  aside  the  idle  boast,  "The  law 
shall  not  perish  from  the  priest "  (Jeremiah,  18.  18).  ancients  — 
the  ecclesiastical  rulers  of  the  people.  27.  people  Of .  .  .  land'- 
the  general  multitude,  as  distinguished  from  the  **king"  and  the 
"prince.^*  The  consternation  shall  pervade  all  ranks.  The  king, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  animate  others,  and  find  a  remedy  for  exist- 
ing evils,  shalPhimself  be  in  the  utmost  anxiety ;  a  mark  of  the 
desperate  state  of  affairs,  clothed  with  desolation  —  Clothing  is 
designed  to  keep  off  shame ;  but  in  this  case  shame  shall  be  the 
clothing,  .after .  . .  way — because  of  their  wicked  ways.  desertS 
—  lit..  Judgments,  i.  e.,  what  just  judgment  awards  to  them  ;  used 
to  imply  the  exact  correspondence  of  God's  judgment  with  the 
judicial  penalties  they  had  incurred ;  they  oppressed  the  poor, 
and  deprived  them  of  liberty ;  therefore  they  shall  be  oppressed, 
and  lose  their  own  liberty. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

1-18.  This  eighth  chapter  begins  a  new  stage  of  Ezekiel's  proph- 
ecies, and  continues  to  the  end  of  the  eleventh  chapter.  The  con- 
nected visions  from  ch.  3.  12,  to  the  end  of  ch.  7,  comprehended 
Judah  and  Israel ;  but  the  visions  (ch.  8-11)  refer  immediately  to 
Jerusalem  and  the  remnant  of  Judah  under  Zedekiah,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Babylonian  exiles,  i.  sixth  year  —  ^iz.,  of  the 
captivity  of  Jehoiachin,  as  in  ch.  i.  2,  the  **  fifth  year"  is  specified. 
The  lying  on  his  sides  390  and  40  days  (ch.  4.  5,  6)  had  by  this 
time  been  completed,  at  least  in  vision.  That  event  was  naturally 
a  memorable  epoch  to  the  exiles ;  and  the  computation  of  years 

from  it  was  to  humble  the  Jews,  as  well  as  to  show  their  perversity 
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in  not  having  repented,  though  so  long  and  severely  chastised, 
elders  -*  vi%.,  those  carried  away  with  Jehoiachin,  and  now  at  the 
Chebar.  eat  before  me  —  to  hear  the  word  of  God  from  me,  in 
the  absence  of  the  temple  and  other  public  places  of  Sabbath  wor- 
ship, during  the  exile  (ch.  33.  30,  31).  It  was  so  ordered  they  were 
present  at  tlie  giving  of  the  prophecy,  and  so  left  without  excuse. 
band  of .  .  .  Lord  .  .  .  ftll  .  . .  upon  me  —  God's  mighty  operation 
fell^  like  a  thunderbolt,  upon  me  (in  ch.  i.  3,  it  is  less  forcible,  "was 
upon  him  ") ;  whatever,  therefore,  he  is  to  utter  is  not  his  own,  for 
he  has  put  off  the  mere  man,  while  the  power  of  God  reigns  in 
him.  [Calvin.]  2.  likeness  —  understand,  "  of  a  man,"  1.  e ,  of 
Messiah,  the  Angel  of  the  covenant,  in  the  person  of  whom  alone 
God  manifests  Himself  (ch.  1.26;  John.  i.  18).  The  "fire,'*  from 
"  His  loins  downward,"  betokens  the  vengeance  of  God  kindled 
against  the  wicked  Jews,  while  searching  and  purifying  the  rem- 
nant to  be  spared.  The  "brightness"  "upward"  betokens  His 
unapproachable  majesty  (i  Timothy,  6.  16).  For  Hebrew,  "eesh," 
/ire;  LXX,  &c.,  read  "  ish,"  a  man.  CDlOUr  of  amber  —  the  glitter 
of  chasmal  [Fairbairn]  {Noie^  ch.  i.  4,  "  polished  l?rass ").  3. 
Instead  oi  prompting  him  to  address  directly  the  elders  before  him, 
the  Spirit  carried  him  away  in  vision  (not  in  person  bodily)  to  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  ;  he  proceeds  to  report  to  them  what  he  wit- 
nessed :  his  message  thus  falls  into  two  parts  :  (i.)  The  abomina- 
tions reported  in  ch.  8.  (2.)  The  dealings  of  judgment  and  mercy 
to  be  adopted  toward  the  impenitent  and  penitent  Israelites  re- 
spectively (ch.  9-1 1).  The  exiles  looked  hopefully  toward  Jeru- 
salem, and,  so  far  from  believing  things  there  to  be  on  the  verge  of 
ruin,  expected  a  return  in  peace ;  while  those  left  in  Jerusalem 
eyed  the  exiles  with  contempt,  as  if  cast  away  from  the  Lord, 
whereas  they  themselves  were  near  God  and  insured  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  land  (ch.  11.  15).  Hence  the  vision  here  of  what 
affected  those  in  Jerusalem  immediately  was  a  seasonable  commun- 
ication to  the  exiles  away  from  it.  door  of .  .  .  Inner  gatb  —  facing 
the  North,  the  direction  in  which  he  came  from  Chebar,  called  the 
**  altar-gate  "  {v.  5) :  it  opened  into  the  inner  court,  wherein  stood 
the  altar  of  burnt-offering ;  the  inner  court  (i  Kings,  6.  36)  was 
that  of  the  priests ;  the  outer  court  (ch.  10.  5),  that  of  the  people, 
where  they  assembled,  seat  —  i\ie  pedestal  oi  the  image.  Image 
of  jealousy — Astarte,  or  Asheera  (as  the  Hebre^v  for  "grove" 
ougnt  to  be  translated^  2  Kings,  21.  3, 7  ;  23. 4,  7),  set  up  by  Manasseh 
as  a  rival  to  Jehovah  in  his  temple,  and  arresting  the  attention  of 
all  worshipers  as  they  entered  ;  it  was  the  Syrian  Venus,  wor- 
shiped with  licentious  rites  ;  the  "  queen  of  heaven,"  wife  of 
Phenician  Baal.  Havernick  thinks  all  the  scenes  of  idolatry  in 
the  chapter  are  successive  portions  of  the  festival  held  in  honour 
of  Tammuz  or  Adonis  (v,  14).  Probably,  however,  the  scenes  are 
separate  proofs  of  Jewish  idolatry,  rather  than  restricted  in  one 
idol.  •  provoketh  to  Jealousy  —  ca'lleth  for  a  vision  in  wrath  of  the 
"jealous  God"  who  will  not  give  His  honour  to  another  (Cf.  the 
second  commandment.  Exodus,  20.  5),  Jerome  refers  the  verse  to 
a  statue  of  Baal,  which  Josiah  had  overthrown,  and  his  succes- 
sors had  replaced.    4.  The  Shechinah  cloud  of  Jehovah's  glory, 
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notwithstanding  the  provocation  of  the  idol,  still  remains  in  the 
temple,  like  that  Ezekicl  saw  '*in  the  plain"  (ch.  3.  22,  23);  not 
till  ch.  10.  4,  18,  did  it  leave  the  temple  at  Jerusalem ;  showing 
the  long-suffering  of  God,  which  .ought  to  move  the  Jews  to  re- 
pentance. 5.  gate  of .  . .  altar -^  the  principal  avenue  to  the  altar 
of  burnt-offering;  as  to  the  northern  position,  see  2  Kings,  16.  14. 
Ahez  had  removed  the  brazen  altar  from  the  front  of  the  Lord's 
house  to  the  north  of  the  altar  which  he  had  himself  erected.  The 
locality  of  the  idol  enhances  the  heinousness  of  the  sin,  before 
God's  own  altar.  6.  that  I  should  {be  compelled  by  tluir  sin  to)  go 
far  off  from  my  sanctuary  —  (ch.  10.  18);  the  sure  precursor  of 
its  destruction.  7.  dOor  Of  the  COUrt  —  i,  e.,  of  the  inner  court  {v. 
3) ;  the  court  of  the  priests  and  Levites,  into  which  now  others 
were  admitted  in  violation  of  the  law.  [Grotil's.]  hole  In  .  .  . 
wall  —  i.  e.,  an  aperture  or  window  in  the  wall  of  the  priests*  cham- 
bers, through  which  he  could  see  into  the  various  apartments, 
wherein  was  the  idolatrous  shrine,  dig — for  it  had  been  blocked 
up  during  Josiah's  reformation.  Or  rather,  the  vision  is  not  of  an 
actual  scene,  but  an  ideal  pictorial  representation  of  the  Egyptian 
idolatries  into  which  the  covenant-people  had  relapsed,  practicing 
them  in  secret  places  where  they  shrank  from  the  light  of  day 
[Fairbairn]  (John,  3.  20).  But  Cf.  as  to  the  /iV^rfl/ introduction  of 
idolatries  into  the  temple,  ch.  5.  11 ;  Jeremiah,  7.  30;  32.  34.  10. 
ereeping  things  ...  beasts — worshiped  in  Egypt;  still  found 
portrayed  on  their  chamber  walls ;  so  among  the  Troglodytoe. 
round  about  —  on  every  side  they  surrounded  themselves  with  in- 
centives to  superstition.  11.  seventy  men  —  the  seventy  mem- 
bers composing  the  Sanhedrim,  or  great  council  of  the  nation,  the 
origination  of  which  we  find  in  the  seventy  elders,  representatives 
of  the  congregation,  who  went  up  with  Moses  tu  the  mount  to  be- 
hold the  glory  of  Jehovah,  and  to  witness  the  secret  transactions 
relating  to  the  establishment  of  the  covenant ;  also,  in  the  seventy 
elders  appointed  to  share  the  burden  of  the  people  with  Moses. 
How  awfully  it  aggravates  the  national  sin,  that  the  seventy,  once 
admitted  to  the  Lord's  secret  council  (Psalm  25.  14),  should  now, 
"in  the  dark,"  enter  "the  secret"  of  the  wicked  (Genesis,  49.  6); 
those  judicially  bound  to  suppress  idolatry  being  the  ringleaders 
of  it.  Jaazanfah  —  perhaps  chief  of  the  seventy ;  son  of  Shaphan, 
the  scribe  who  read  to  Josiah  the  book  of  the  law ;  the  spiritual 
privileges  of  the  son  (2  Kings,  22.  10-14)  increased  his  guilt.  The 
very  name  means,  "  Jehovah  hears,"  giving  the  lie  to  the  unbelief 
which  virtually  said  (ch.  9.  9),  "  The  Lord  seeth  us  not,"  &c.  (Cf. 
Psalm  10.  II,  14;  50.  21;  94.  7,  9).  The  offering  of  incense  be- 
longed not  to  the  elders,  but  to  the  priests ;  this  usurpation  added 
to  the  guilt  of  the  former,  cloud  of  Incenss  —  they  spared  no  ex- 
pense for  their  idols.     O  that  there  were  the  same  liberality  in  the 

cause  of  God  !    12.  every  man  In  . . .  chambers  of . . .  imagery  — 

the  elders  ("ancients")  are  here  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
rather  than  to  be  regarded  literally.  Mostly,  the  leaders  of  heathen 
superstitions  laughed  at  them  secretly,  while  publicly  professing 
them  in  order  to  keep  the  pepple  in  subjection.  Here  what  is 
m^nt  is,  that  the  people  generally  addicted  themselves  to  secret 
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idolatry',  led  on  by  their  elders ;  there  is  no  doubt,  also,  allusion 
to  tJie  mysteries^  as  in  the  worship  of  Isis  in  Egypt,  the  Elusinian, 
in  Greece,  &c.,  to  which  the  initiated  alone  were  admitted.  **  The 
chambers  of  imagery"  are  their  owa perverse  imaginations^  answer- 
ing to  the  pries  fs  chambers  in  the  vision,  whereon  the  pictures  were 
portrayed  {v.  lo).  Lord  . . .  forsaken  .  .  .  earth  —  they  infer  this 
because  God  has  left  them  to  their  miseries,  without  succouring 
them,  so  that  they  seek  help  from  other  gods.  Instead  of  repenting, 
as  they  ought,  they  bite  the  curb.  [Calvin.]  14.  From  the  secret 
abominations  of  the  chambers  of  imagery,  the  prophet's  eye  is 
turned  to  the  outer  court  at  the  North  door:  within  the  outer  court 
women  were  not  admitted,  but  only  to  the  door,  eat  —  the  attitude 
of  mourners  (Job,  2. 13  ;  Isaiah,  3.  26).  Tammuz  —  from  a  Hebrew 
root.  "  to  melt  down."  Instead  of  weeping  for  the  national  sins, 
they  wept  for  the  idol.  Tammuz  (the  Syrian  for  Adonis),  the  par- 
amour of  Venus,  and  of  the  same  name  as  the  river  flowing  from 
Lebanon  ;  killed  by  a  wild  boar,  and,  according  to  the  fable,  per- 
mitted to  spend  half  the  year  on  earth,  and  obliged  to  spend  the 
other  half  in  the  lower  world.  An  annual  feast  was  celebrated  to 
him  in  June  (hence  called  Tammuz  in  the  Jewish  calendar)  at 
Byblos,  when  the  Syrian  women,  in  wild  g^'ief,  tore  off  their  hair 
and  yielded  their  persons  to  prostitution,  consecrating  the  hire  of 
their  infamy  to  Venus ;  next  followed  days  of  rejoicing  for  his 
return  to  the  earth  :  the  former  feast  being  called  *'  the  disappear- 
ance of  Adonis,"  the  latter,  "  the  finding  of  Adonis."  This  Phoe- 
nician feast  answered  to  the  similar  Egyptian  one  in  honour  of 
Osiris.  The  idea  thus  fabled  was  that  of  the  waters  of  the  river 
and  the  beauties  of  spring  destroyed  by  the  summer  heat.  Or 
else,  the  earth  being  clothed  with  beauty,  during  the  half  year  when 
the  sun  is  in  the  upper  hemisphere,  and  losing  it  when  he  departs 
to  the  lower.  The  name  Adonis  is  not  here  used,  as  Adon  is  the 
appropriated  title  of  Jehovah.  15,16.  The  next  are  "^^/i/^r  abomi- 
nations," not  in  respect  to  the  idolatry,  but  in  respect  to  the  place 
and  persons  committing  it.  In  "  the  inner  court,"  immediately 
before  the  door  of  the  temple  of  Jehovah,  between  tl^  porch  and 
the  altar,  where  the  priests  advanced  only  on  extraordinary  occa- 
sions (Joel,  2.  17),  twenty-five  men  (the  leaders  of  the  twenty-four 
courses  or  orders  of  the  priests,  i  Chronicles,  24.  x8, 19,  with  the 
high  priest,  **  the  princes  of  the  sanctuary,"  Isaiah,  43.  28),  repre- 
senting the  whole  priesthood,  as  the  seventy  elders  represented  the 
people,  stood  with  their  backs  turned  on  the  temple,  and  their 
faces  toward  the  East,  making  obeisance  to  the  rising  sun  (con- 
trast I  Kings,  8.  44).  Sun-worship  came  from  the  Persians,  who 
made  the  sun  the  eye  of  their  god  Ormuzd.  It  existed  as  early  as 
Job  (Job,  31.  26  ;  Cf.  Deuteronomy,  4.  19).  Josiaii,  could  only  sus 
pend  it  for  the  time  of  his  reign  (2  Kings,  23.  5,  11) ;  it  revived 
under  his  successors,  worshiped  —  in  the  /^^/ww  a  corrupt  form 
is  used  to  express  Ezekiel's  sense  of  the  foul  corruption  of  such 
worship.  17.  put.  .  .  branch  to  .  .  .  nose— -proverbial,  for  "they 
turn  up  the  nose  in  scorn,"  expressing  their  insolent  security. 
[LXX.J  Not  content  with  outraging  "  with  their  violence  "  the 
«econa  table  of  the  law,  viz.^  that  of  duty  toward  one's  neighbour, 
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"they  have  returned"  (i.  e,y  they  turn  back  afresh)  to  provoke  me 
by  violations  of  the  first  table.  [Calvin.]  Rather,  they  held  up  a 
branch  or  bundle  of  Tamarisk  (called  barsoni)  to  their  nose  at  day- 
break, while  singing  hymns  to  the  rising  sun.  [Strabo,  i.  15, 
P-  733-]  Sacred  trees  were  frequent  symbols  in  idol- worship. 
Calvin  translates^  "  to  their  own  ruin,"  ///.,  "  to  their  nose,"  i.  e., 
with  the  effect  of  rousing  my/r«;^vr  (ofwhich  the  Hebrew  is  **  nose  ") 

to  their  ruin.    18.  though  they  cry  ...  yet  will  I  not  hear— (Prov. 

erbs,  I.  28  ;  Isaiah,  I.  15). 


CHAPTER  IX. 

I-II.  Continuation  op  the  Preceding  Vision:  the  Sealing 
OF  THE  Faithful,  i.  cried  —  contrasted  with  their  "cry"  for 
mercy  (ch.  18.  8)  is  the  "cr}''*here  for  vengeance,  showing  how 
vain  was  the  former,  them  that  have  charge — lit.,  officers;  so 
officers  (Isaiah,  60.  17).  having  the  city  in  charee,  not  to  guard,  but 
to  punish  it  The  angels  who  as  **  watchers  fulfill  God's  judg- 
ments (Daniel,  4.  13,  17,  23  ;  10.  20,  2i) ;  the  "  princes"  (Jeremiah, 
39.  3)  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  army  were  under  their  guidance. 
draw  near — in  the  Hebrew  intensive,  "to  draw  near  quickly." 
2.  clothed  with  linen-— (Daniel,  10.  5;  12.  6,  7.)  His  clothing 
marked  his  office  as  distinct  from  that  of  the  six  officers  of  ven- 
geance; "linen"  characterized  the  high  priest  (Leviticus,  16.4); 
emblematic  of  purity.  The  same  garment  is  assigned  to  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  (for  which  Michael  is  but  another  name)  in  the  con- 
temporary  prophet  Daniel  (Daniel,  lo.  5  ;  12.  6,  7).  Therefore  the 
intercessory  High  Priest  in  heaven  must  be  meant  (Zechariah,  i. 
12).  The  six  with  Him  are  His  subordinates  ;  therefore  He  is  said 
to  be  **  among  them,"  A/., "  in  the  midst  of  them,"  as  their  recognized 
Lord  (Hebrews,  i.  6).  He  appears  as  a  "man"  implying  His 
incarnation ;  as  *•  one  "  (Cf.  I  Timothy,  2.  5).  Salvation  is  pecu- 
liarly assigned  to  Him,  and  so  He  bears  the  "inkhom"  in  order 
to  "mark"  His  elect  (v.  4;  Cf.  Exodus,  12.  7;  Revelation,  7.  3; 
9.  4 ;  13.  16, 17 ;  20.  4),  and  to  write  their  names  in  His  book  of 
fife  (Revelation,  13.  8).  As  Oriental  scribes  suspend  their  ink- 
horn  at  their  side  in  the  present  day,  and  as  a  *'  scribe  of  the  host " 
is  found  in  Ass3nrian  inscriptions  accompanying  the  host  to  number 
the  heads  of  the  slain,  so  He  stands  ready  for  the  work  before 
Him.  **The  higher  gate  "was  probably  where  now  the  gate  of 
Damascus  is.  The  six  with  Him  make  up  the  sacred  and  perfect 
number,  seven  (Zechariah,  3.  9 ;  Revelation,  5.  6).  The  executors 
of  judgment  on  the  wicked,  in  Scripture  teaching,  are  good,  not 
bad,  angels ;  the  bad  have  permitted  them  the  trial  of  the  pious 
(Job,  I.  12 ;  2  Corinthians,  12.  7V  The  judgment  is  executed  by 
Him  (ch.  10.  2,  7 ;  John,  5.  22,  27)  through  the  six  (Matthew,  13. 41  ; 
25>  31);  so  beautifully  does  the  Old  Testament  harmonize  with  the 
New  Testament.  The  seven  come  "from  the  way  of  the  north  ;" 
for  it  was  there  the  idolatries  were  seen,  and  from  the  same  quarter 
must  proceed  the  judgment  (Babylon  lying  north-east  of  Judea). 
So  Matthew,  24.  28.    eiOOd  —  the  attitude  of  waiting  reverently  for 
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Fehovah's  commands,  brazen  altar— 7 the  ai tar  of  burnt  offerings, 
not  the  altar  of  incense,  which  was  of  gold.  They  "  stood  **  there 
to  imply  reverent  obedience ;  for  there  God  gave  His  answers  to 
prayer  [Calvin]  ;  also  as  being  about  to  slay  victims  to  God's 
justice,  they  stand  where  sacrifices  are  usually  slain  FGrotius] 
(ch.  37.  17  ;  Isaiah,  34.  6  ;  Jeremiah,  12.  3  ;  46.  10).  3.  glory  Of. . . 
God  —  which  had  heretofore,  as  a  bright  cloud,  rested  on  the 
mercyseat  between  the  cherubim  in  the  holy  of  holies  (2  Samuel, 
6.  2  ;  Psalm  80.  i) ;  its  departure  was  the  presage  of  the  temple 
being  given  up  to  ruin  ;  its  going  from  the  inner  sanctuary  to  the 
threshold  without,  toward  the  officers  standing  at  the  altar  outside, 
was  in  order  to  give  them  the  commission  of  vengeance.  4.  midst 
of .  .  .  city  .  .  .  midst  of  Jerusalem  —  This  twofold  designation 
marks  more  emphatically  the  scene  of  the  Divine  judgments, 
a  marit  —  lU.t  the  Hebrew  letter  Tau,  the  last  in  the  alphabet, 
used  as  a  mark  (Job,  31.  35,  Margin^  "my  sign");  /rV.,  T^u; 
originally  written  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  which  Tertullian 
explains  as  referring  to  the  badge  and  only  means  of  salvation, 
(he  cross  of  Christ.  But  nowhere  in  Scripture  are  the  words 
which  are  now  employed  as  names  of  letters  used  to  denote 
the  letters  themselves  or  their  figures.  [Vitringa.]  The  noun 
here  is  cognate  to  the  verb,  " mark  a  mark*  So  in  Revelation,  7.  3, 
no  particular  mark  is  specified.  We  seal  what  we  wish  to  guard 
securely.  When  all  things  else  on  earth  are  confounded,  God 
will  secure  His  people  from  the  common  ruin.  God  gives  the 
first  charge  as  to  their  safety  before  He  orders  the  punishment 
of  the  rest  (Psalm  31.  20 ;  Isaiah,  26.  20,  21).  So  in  the  case  of 
Lot  and  Sodom  (Genesis,  19.  22);  also  the  Egyptian  first-bom 
were  not  slain  till  Israel  had  time  to  sprinkle  the  blood-mark, 
insuring  their  safety  (Cf.  Revelation,  7.  3 ;  Amos,  9.  9).  So  the 
early  Christians  had  Pella  provided  as  a  refuge  for  them,  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  upon  the  foreheads — the  most  con- 
spicuous part  of  the  person,  to  imply  how  that  their  safety  would 
be  manifested  to  all  (Cf.  Jeremiah,  15.  il;  39,  I1-18).  It  was 
customary  thus  to  mark  worshipers  (Revelation,  13.  16 ;  14.  i,  9) 
and  servants.  So  the  Church  of  England  marks  the  forehead  witli 
the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptizing.  At  the  exodus  the  mark  was 
on  the  houses^  for  then  it  was  families  ;  here,  it  is  on  the  foreheads, 
for  it  is  individuals  whose  safety  is  guaranteed,  sjjh  and  .  .  .  ory 
—  similarly-sounding  verbs  in  Hebrew^  as  in  English  Version,  ex- 
pressing the  prolonged  sound  of  their  grief.  "Sign"  implies 
their  inward  grief  ("  groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered."  Romans, 
8.  26) ;  '•  cry,"  the  outward  expression  of  it.  So  Lot  (2  Peter,  2.  7, 
8).  Tenderness  should  characterise  the  man  of  God,  not  harsh 
sternness  in  opposing  the  ungodlv  (Psalm  119.  53,  136  ;  Jeremiah, 
13.  17  ;  2  Corinthians,  12.  21) ;  at  the  same  time^eal  for  the  honour 
of  God  (Psalm  69.  9,  10;  i  John,  5. 19).    5.  the  others  —  the  six 

officers  of  judgment  {v  2).    6.  come  not  near  any . . .  upon  whom 

.  .  .  marit  — (Revelation,  q.  4.)  It  may  be  objected  that  Daniel, 
Jeremiah,  and  others,  were  carried  away,  whereas  many  of  the 
vilest  were  left  in  the  land.  But  God  does  not  promise  believers 
exemption  from  all  suffering,  but  only  from  what  will  prove  reallf 
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and  lastingly  hurtful  to  them.  His  sparing  the  ungodly  turns  to 
their  destruction,  and  leaves  them  without  excuse.  [Calvin.] 
However  the  prophecy  waits  a  fuller  and  final  fulfillment,  for 
Revelation  7,  3-8,  in  ages  long  after  Babylon,  foretells,  as  still 
future,  the  same  sealing  of  a  remnant  (144,000)  of  Israel  previojus 
to  the  final  outpouring  of  wrath  on  the  rest  of  the  nation  ;  the  cor- 
respondence is  exact ;  the  same  pouring  of  fire  from  the  altar  fol- 
lows the  marking  of  the  remnant  in  both  (Cf.  Revelation,  8.  5,  with 
ch.  10.  2) ;  so  Zechariah,  13.  9 ;  14.  2,  distinguishes  the  remnant 
from  the  rest  of  Israel,  begin  at .  .  .  sanctuary  —  for  in  it  the 
greatest  abominations  had  been  committed  ;  it  had  lost  the  reality 
of  consecration  by  the  blood  of  victims  sacrificed  to  idols  ;  it  must, 
therefore,  lose  its  semblance  by  the  dead  bodies  of  the  sliin  idola- 
ters (z'.  7).  God's  heaviest  wrath  falls  on  those  who  have  sinned 
against  the  highest  privileges ;  these  are  made  to  feel  it  first  (i 
Peter,  4.  17,  18).  He  hates  sin  most  in  those  nearest  to  him  ;  e^g., 
the  priests,  &c.  ancient  men  —  the  seventy  elders.  8.  I  was  left  — 
/i7..  •*  there  was  left  /."  So  universal  seemed  the  slaughter  that 
Ezekiel  thought  himself  the  only  one  left.  [Calvin.]  He  was  the 
oiiXy  one  XeiX  of  the  pf  tests  **\Tk  the  sanctuary."  fell  upcn  my  face 
—  to  intercede  for  his  countrymen  (so  Numbers,  16.  22).  all  the 
residue  —  a  plea  drawn  from  God's  covenant  promise  to  save  the 
elect  remnant.  9.  exceeding  —  lit,,  very,  very;  doubled,  perverse- 
ness  —  "smostasy"  [Grotius]  ;  or,  "wresting  aside  of  justice." 
Lord  .  .  .  forsaken  .  .  .  earth  .  .  .  seeth  not  —  the  order  is  reversed 
from  ch.  8.  12.  There  they  speak  of  His  neglect  of  His  people  in 
their  misery  ;  here  they  go  farther  and  deny  His  providence  (Psalm 
10.  11),  so  Uiat  they  may  sin  fearlessly.  God,  in  answer  to  Ezekiel's 
question  {v,  8),  leaves  the  difficulty  unsolved  ;  He  merely  vindicates 
His  justice  by  showing  it  did  not  exceed  their  sin  :  He  would 
have  us  humbly  acquiesce  in  His  judgments,  and  wait  and  trust. 
10.  mine  eye  —  to  show  them  their  mistake  in  saying,  "The   Lord 

seeth  not.''  recompense  their  way  upon  their  head  —  Proverbs,  i. 
31.)  Retribution  in  kind.  11.  I  have  done  as  thou  hast  com- 
manded—  The  characteristic  of  Messiah  (John,  17.  4).  So  the 
angels  (Psalm,  103.  21) ;  and  theapostles  report  their  fulfillment  of 
their  orders  (Mark,  6.  30). 


CHAPTER  X. 

1-22.  Vision  of  Coals  of  Fire  scattered  over  the  City  : 
Repetition  of  the  Vision  of  the  Cherubim,  i.  The  throne 
of  Jehovah  appearing  in  the  midst  of  the  judgments  implies  that, 
whatever  intermediate  agencies  be  employed.  He  controls  them, 
and  that  the  whole  flows  as  a  necessary  consequence  from  His 
essential  holiness  (ch.  1.22,  26).  cherubim — in  ch.  i.  5,  called 
"  living  creatures."  The  repetition  of  the  vision  implies  that  the 
judgments  are  approaching  nearer  and  nearer.  These  two  visions 
of  Deity  were  granted  in  the  beginning  of  Ezekiel's  career,  to 
qualify  nim  for  witnessing  to  God's  glory  amid  his  God-forget- 
ting people,  and  to  stamp  truth  on  his  announcements ;  also  to 
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signify  the  removal  of  God's  manifestation  from  the  visible  temple 
(v.  i8)  for  a  long  period  (ch.  43.  2).  The  feature  {v.  12)  mentioned 
as  to  the  cherubim  that  they  were  "full  of  eyes,'  though  omitted 
in  the  former  vision,  is  not  a  difference,  but  a  more  specific  detail 
observed  by  Ezekiel  now  on  closer  inspection.  Also,  here,  there 
is  no  rainbow  (the  symbol  of  mercy  after  the  flood  of  wraih)  as  in 
the  former ;  for  here  judgfnent  is  the  prominent  thought,  though 
the  marking  of  the  remnant  in  ch.  9.  4,  6,  shows  that  there  was 
mercy  in  the  back-ground.  The  cherubim,  perhaps,  represent 
redeemed  humanity  combining  in  and  with  itself  the  highest  foims 
of  subordinate  crealurely  life  (Cf.  Romans,  8.  20).  Therefore  they 
are  associated  with  the  twenty-four  elders,  and  distinguished  from 
the  angels  (Revelation,  5).  They  stand  on  the  mercy-seat  of  the 
ark,  and  on  that  ground  become  the  habitation  of  God  from  which 
His  glory  is  to  shine  upon  the  world.  The  different  forms  sym- 
bolize the  different  phases  of  the  Church.  So  the  Quadriform 
Gospel,  in  which  the  incarnate  Saviour  has  lodged  the  revelation 
of  Himself  in  a  fourfold  aspect,  and  from  which  His  glory  shines 
on  the  Christian  world,  answers  to  the  emblematic  throne  from 
which  He  shone  on  the  Jewish  Church.  2.  h6  —  Jehovah; 
He  who  sat  on  the  "throne."  the  man — the  Messenger  of 
mercy  becoming  the  Messenger  of  judgment  {Note^  ch.  9.  2). 
Human  agents  of  destruction  shall  fulfill  the  will  of  "  the 
Man,"  who  is  Lord  of  men.  wheels — Hebrew^  galgal^  implv- 
ing  quick  revolution ;  so,  the  impetuous  onset  of  the  foe  (Cf. 
ch.  23.  24 ;  26.  10) ;  whereas  "  Ophan^'  in  ch.  i.  15,  16,  implies 
mere  revolution.  COals  Of  flre  —  the  wrath  of  God  about  to  ^m 
the  city,  as  His  sword  had  previously  slain  its  guilty  inhab- 
itants.  This  "  fire,"  how  different  from  the  fre  on  the  altar  never 
going  out  (Leviticus,  6.  12,  13),  whereby,  in  type  peace  was  made 
with  God !  Cf.  Isaiah,  33.  12,  14.  It  is  iherefore  not  taken  from 
the  altar  of  reconciliation,  but  from  between  the  wheels  of  the 
cherubim  representing  the  providence  of  God,  whereby,  and  not 
by  chance,  judginent  is  to  fall.  3.  right .  .  .  Of  .  .  .  house  —  the 
scene  of  the  locality  whence  judgment  emanates  is  the  temple,  to 
mark  God's  vindication  of  His  holiness  injured  there.  The 
cherubfm  here  are  not  those  in  the  holy  of  holies,  for  the  latter  had 
not  "  wheels."  They  stood  on  "  the  right  of  the  house,"  i.  e.,  the 
South,  for  the  Chaldean  power,  guided  by  them,  had  already  ad- 
vanced from  the  North  (the  direction  of  Babylon),  and  had 
destroyed  the  men  in  the  temple^  and  were  now  proceeding  to  de- 
stroy the  city  which  lay  South  and  West,  the  cherubilll  ...  the 
nan  —  There  was  perfect  concert  of  action  between  the  cherubic 
representative  of  the  angels  and  "the  Man,"  to  minister  to  whom 
they  "  stood  "  there  (?'.  7).  cloud  —  emblem  of  God's  displeasure , 
as  the  "glory"  or  "brightness"  (7',  4)  typifies  His  majesty  and 
clearness  in  iudgment.  4.  The  court  outside  was  full  of  the  Lord's 
brightness,  whilst  it  was  only  the  cloud  that  filled  the  house  inside, 
the  scene  of  idolatries,  and  therefore  of  God's  displeasure.  God's 
throne  was  on  the  threshold.  The  temple,  once  filled  with  bright- 
ness, is  now  darkened  with  cloud.  5.  SOUnd  Of .  .  ,  wings  —  prog- 
nostic of   great  and  awful   changes.      VOlce  Of  .  .  .  God  —  the 
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thunder  (Psalm  29.  3,  &c.)  6.  went  In  —  not  into  the  temple,  but 
between  the  cherubim.  Ezekiel  sets  aside  the  Jews'  boast  of  the 
presence  of  God  with  them.  The  cherubim,  once  the  ministers  of 
grace,  are  now  the  ministers  of  vengeance.  When  "  commanded ' 
He  without  delay  obeys  (Psalm  40.  8  ;  Hebrews,  10.  7).  7.  See  v 
3,  N^o/e,  one  cherub  —  one  of  the  four  cherubim.  hlS  hand  — (ch. 
I.  8).  went  out  —  to  burn  the  city.  8.  The  "  wings  "  denote  alac- 
rity, the  "  hands  "  efficacy  and  aptness,  in  executing  the  functions 
assigned  to  them.  9.  wheels — (^<7/^,  ch.  i.  15, 16).  The  things 
which,  from  v.  8  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  are  repeated  from  ch.  I, 
are  expressed  more  decidedly,  now  that  he  gets  a  nearer  view ;  the 
words  "  as  it  were,"  and  "  as  if,"  so  often  occurring  in  ch.  I,  are 
therefore  mostly  omitted.  The  "  wheels "  express  the  manifold 
changes  and  revolutions  in  the  world  ;  also  that  in  the  chariot  of 
His  providence  God  transports  the  Church  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, and  everywhere  can  preserve  it ;  a  truth  calculated  to  alarm 
the  people  in  Jerusalem,  and  to  console  the  exiles.  [Polanus.] 
10.  four  had  one  likeness  —  In  the  wonderful  variety  of  God's 
works  there  is  the  greatest  harmony : — 

**  In  human  works  though  laboured  on  with  pain. 
One  thousand  movements  scarce  one  purpose  gain ; 
In  God's  one  single  doth  its  end  produce, 
Yet  serves  to  second,  too,  some  other  use." 

(See  J\rol€,  ch.  i.  16).  wheel  ...  In  ...  a  wheel — cutting  one 
another  at  right  angles,  so  as  that  the  whole  might  move  in  any  of 
the  four  directions  or  quarters  of  the  world.  God's  doings,  how- 
ever involved  they  seem  to  us,  cohere,  so  that  lower  causes  sub- 
serve the  higher,  ix.  (Note,  ch.  I.  17).  turned  not — without 
accomplishing  their  course  (Isaiah,  55.  11).  [Grotius.]  Rather, 
"they  moYtd  straigA/  on  without  turning"  (so  ch.  1.9).  Having 
a  face  toward  each  of  the  four  quarters,  they  needed  not  to  turn 
round  when  changing  their  direction,  whither  . .  .  head  looked  — 
i.  e.,  "  whither  the  head  "  of  the  animal  cherub-form,  belonging  to 
and  directing  each  wheel,  "  looked,"  thither  the  wheel  "  followed." 
The  wheels  were  not  guided  by  some  external  adventitious  impetus, 
but  by  some  secret  Divine  impulse  of  the  cherubim.  12.  body  — 
Hi.,  flesh :  because  a  body  consists  of  flesh,  wheels  .  . .  fbll  of 
eyes  —  The  description  (ch.  i.  18)  attribute  eyes  to  the  "wheels*' 
alone  ;  here  there  is  added,  on  closer  observation,  that  the  cherubim 
themselves  had  them.  The  "  eyes  "  imply  that  God,  by  His  wisdom, 
beautifully  reconciles  seeming  contrarieties  (Cf.  2.  Chronicles,  16. 
9 ;  Proverbs,  15.  3  ;  Zechariah,  4. 10).  13.  0  wheel — rather,  "  they 
were  called,  whirling,"  i.  e.y  they  were  most  rapid  in  their  revolu' 
Horns  [Maurer]  :  or,  better,  "  It  was  cried  unto  them,  The  whirl- 
ing." [Fairbairn.]  Calgal,  here  used  for  "  wheel,"  is  different 
from  Ophan  the  simple  word  for  "  wheel."  Galgal  is  the  whole 
wheel-work  machinery  with  its  whirlwind-like  rotation.  Their  being 
so  addressed  is  in  order  to  call  them  immediately  to  put  themselves 
in  rapid  motion.  14.  Cherub  —  but  in  ch.  1. 10,  it  is  an  ox.  The 
chief  of  the  four  cherubic  forms  was  not  the  ox^  but  man.  There- 
fore *'  cherub  "  cannot  be  synonymous  with  "  ox."  Probably  Eze- 
kiel, standing  in  front  of  one  of  the  cherubim  {^z    that  which 
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handed  the  coals  to  the  man  in  linen),  saw  of  him,  not  mere]y  the 
ox-form,  but  the  whole  fourfold  form,  and  therefore  calls  him 
simply  "  cherub  ;  "  whereas  of  the  other  three,  having  only  a  side 
view,  he  specifies  the  form  of  each  which  met  his  eye.  [Fairbairn.] 
As  to  the  likelihood  of  the  lower  animals  sharing  in  "  the  restora- 
tion ot  all  things,"  see  Isaiah,  ii.  6;  65.  25  ;  Romans,  8.  20,  21 ; 
this  accords  with  the  animal  forms  combined  with  the  human  to 
typify  redeemed  man.  15.  The  repeated  declaration  of  the  identity 
of  the  vision  with  that  at  the  Chebar  is  to  arouse  attention  to  it  (so 
V.  22  ;  ch.  3.  23).  the  iiving  creature  —  used  collectivelv,  as  in 
V.  17.  20;  ch.  I.  20.  16.  (iV<7Ar,  v.  II  ;  ch.  I.  19).  lifted  Up  •  .  . 
Winas  —  to  depart,  following  **  the  glory  of  the  Lord  "  which  was 
on  the  point  of  departing  {v,  18).  17.  (Ch.  i.  12,  20,  21).  ^ood  — 
God  never  stands ^\SW.  (John,  5.  17),  therefore  neither  do  the  angels  ; 
but  to  human  perceptions  He  seems  to  do  so.  18.  The  departure 
of  the  symbol  of  God's  presence  from  the  temple  preparatory  to 
the  destruction  of  the  city.  Foretold,  Deuteronomy,  31.  17.  Woe 
be  to  those  from  whom  God  departs  (Hosea,  9.  12).  Cf.  i  Samuel, 
28.  15, 16  ;  4.  21 :  "  I-chabod,  Thy  glory  is  departed."  Successive 
steps  are  marked  in  His  departure ;  so  slowly  and  reluctantly  does 
the  merciful  God  leave  His  house.  First  He  leaves  the  sanctuary 
ch.  9.  3) ;  He  elevates  His  throne  above  the  threshold  of  the  house 
y,  i) ;  leaving  the  cherubim  He  sits  on  the  throne  {p.  4)  ;  He  and 
the  cherubim,  after  standing  for  a  time  at  the  door  of  the  east  gate 
(where  was  the  exit  to  the  lower  court  of  the  people)  leave  the 
house  altogether  (z/.  18.  19);  not  to  return  till  ch.  43.  2.  20.  I  knew 
.  .  cheruDim  —  by  this  second  sight  of  the  cherubim  he  learnt  to 
identify  them  with  the  angelic  forms  situated  above  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  in  the  temple,  which,  as  a  priest,  he  "  knew"  about  from 
the  high  priest.  21.  The  repetition  is  in  order  that  the  people 
about  to  live  without  the  temple  might  have,  instead,  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  temple  mysteries,  thus  preparing  them  for  a  future 
restoration  of  the  covenant.  So  perverse  were  they  that  they  would 
say,  Ezekiel  fancies  he  saw  what  has  no  existence.  He,  therefore, 
repeats  it  over  and  over  again.  22.  straight  forward — intent 
upon  the  object  they  aimed  at,  not  deviating  from  the  way  nor 
losing  sight  of  the  end  (Luke,  9.  52\ 


CHAPTER  XL 

I  -  25.  Prophecy  of  the  Destruction  op  the  Corruft 
*  Princes  of  the  People  ; "  Pelatiah  Dies  ;  Promise  of  Grace 
TO  THE  Believing  Remnant  ;  Departure  of  the  Glory  of  God 
from  the  City  ;  Ezekiel's  Return  to  the  Captives,  i.  east 
gate  —  to  which  the  glory  of  God  had  moved  itself  (ch.  10.  19),  the 
chief  entrance  of  the  sanctuary ;  the  portico  or  porch  of  Solomon. 
The  Spirit  moves  the  prophet  thither,  to  witness,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Divine  glory,  a  new  scene  of  destruction.  Ave  and  twenty 
men  —  The  same  as  the  twenty-five  (1.^.,  twenty-four  heads  of 
courses  and  the  high  priest)  sun- worshipers  seen  in  ch.  8.  16. 
The  *eading  priests  were  usually  called  **  nrincesof  the  sanctuary" 
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(Isaiah,  43.  28),  and  "  chiefs  of  the  priests  "  (2  Chronicles,  36. 14) ; 
but  here  two  of  them  are  called  "  princes  of  the  people,"  with 
irony,  as  using  their  priestly  influence  to  be  ringleaders  of  the 
people  in  sin  (z^.  2).  Already  the  wrath  of  God  had  visited  the 
feopU  represented  by  the  elders  (ch.  9.  6) ;  also  the  gloiy  of  the 
Lord  had  left  its  place  in  the  holy  of  holies,  and,  like  the  cherubim 
and  flaming  sword  in  Eden,  had  occupied  the  gate  into  the  deserted 
sanctuary.  The  judgment  on  the  representatives  of  the  priesthood 
naturally  follows  here,  just  as  the  sin  of  the  priests  had  followed 
in  the  description  (ch.  8.  12,  16)  after  the  sin  of  the  elders. 
Jaazaniah  ~  signifying,  "God  hears."  80n  of  Azur  —  different 
from  Jaazaniah  the  son  of  Shaphan  (ch.  8. 1 1).  Azur  means  "  help." 
He  and  Pelatiah  ("  God  delivers  "),  son  of  Benaiah  ("  God  builds  "), 
are  singled  out  as  Jaazaniah,  son  of  Shaphan,  in  the  case  of  the 
seventy  elders  (ch.  8.  11, 12),  because  their  names  ought  to  have 
reminded  them  that  **  God  "  would  have  **  heard  "  had  they  sought 
His  "help "  to  "deliver"  and  "  build  "  them  up.  But,  neglecting 
this,  they  incurred  the  heavier  judgment  by  the  very  relation  in 
which  they  stood  to  God.  [Fairbairn.]  2.  he  —  the  Lord  sitting 
on  the  cherubim  (ch.  10.  2).  wicked  counsel  —  in  opposition  to 
the  prophets  of  God  (v.  3).  3.  It  is  not  near^—  viz.,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  city  \  therefore,  "  let  us  build  houses,"  as  if  there  was 
no  fear.  But  the  Hebrew  opposes  English  Version,  which  would 
require  the  infinitive  absolute.  Rather,  *'  Not  at  hand  is  the  building 
of  houses."  They  sneer  at  Jeremiah's  letter  to  the  captives,  among 
whom  Ezekiel  lived  (Jeremiah,  29.  5),  ^^ Build  ye  houses^  and  dwell  in 
them,"  i,  e,,  do  not  fancy,  as  many  persuade  you,  that  your  sojourn  in 
"BahyXon  is  to  be  short,  it  will  be  for  seventy  years  (Jeremiah,  25. 
II,  12;  29.  10);  therefore  build  houses  and  settle  quietly  there. 
The  scorners  in  Jerusalem  .reply,  Those  far  off  in  exile  may  build 
if  they  please,  but  it  is  too  remote  a  concern  for  us  to  trouble  our- 
selves about  [Fairbairn],  (Cf.  ch.  12.  22,  27  ;  2  Peter,  3.  4).  this 
city  .  . .  caldron  . .  .  we  .  .  .  flesh  —  sneering  at  Jeremiah,  I.  13, 
where  he  compared  the  city  to  a  caldron  with  its  mouth  toward 
the  North,  "  Let  Jerusalem  be  so  if  you  will,  and  we  the  flesh, 
exposed  to  the  raging  foe  from  the  North,  still  its  fortifications  will 
secure  us  from  the  flame  of  war  outside  ;  the  city  must  stand  for 
our  sakes,  just  as  the  pot  exists  for  the  safety  of  the  flesh  in  it." 
In  opposition  to  this  God  saith  {v.  11),  **  This  city  shall  not  be  your 
caldron,  to  defend  you  in  it  from  the  foe  outside:  nay,  ye  shall  be 
driven  out  of  your  imaginary  sanctuary,  and  slain  in  the  border  of 
the  land:*  **But,"  saith  God.  in  v.  7,  "Your  slain  are  the  flesh, 
and  this  city  the  caldron  ;  but  (not  as  you  fancy  shall  ye  be  kept 
safe  inside)  I  will  bring  you  forth  out  of  the  midst  of  it;  "  and  again, 
in  ch.  24.  3,  **  Though  not  a  caldron  in  your  sense,  Jerusalem  shall 
be  so  in  the  sense  of  its  being  exposed  to  a  consuming  foe,  and 
yourselves  in  it  and  with  it."  4.  prophecv  .  .  .  proohecy  —  the 
repetition  marks  emphatic  earnestness.  5.  Spirit . . .  fell  upon  mC 
—  stronger  than  "entered  into  me"  (ch.  2.  2  ;  3.  24),  implying  the 
zeal  of  the  Spirit  of  God  roused  to  immediate  indignation  at  the 
contempt  of  God  shown  by  the  scorners.  I  know  —  (Psalm  139. 
1-4).     Your   scornful  jests  at  my  word    escape  not   my  notice. 
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6.  your  slain  —  those  on  whom  you  have  brought  ruin  by  your 
wicked  counsels.  Bloody  crimes  within  the  city  brought  on  it  a 
bloody  foe  from  without  (ch.  7.  23,  24).  They  had  made  it  a 
caldron  in  which  to  boil  the  flesh  of  God's  people  (Micah,  3.  1-3), 
and  eat  it  by  unrighteous  oppression  ;  therefore  God  will  make  it 
a  caldron  in  a  different  sense,  one  not  wherein  they  may  be  safe  in 
their  guilt,  but  *'  out  of  the  midst  of"  which  they  shall  be  "  brought 
forth"  (Jeremiah,  39.  4,  5).  7.  The  city  is  a  caldron  to  them,  but  it 
Bhall  not  be  so  to  you.  Ye  shall  meet  vour  doom  on  the  frontier. 
'  8.  The  Chaldean  sword,  to  escape  which  ye  abandoned  your  God, 
shall  be  brought  on  you  by  God  because  of  that  very  abandon- 
ment of  Him.  9.  out  of  the  nidst  thereof— 1.  e.,  of  the  city,  as 
captives  led  into  the  open  plain  for  judgment.  10.  In  the  border 
of  Israel  ~  on  the  frontier  ;  at  Riblah,  in  the  land  of  Hamath  (Cfl 
2  Kings.  25. 19.21,  with  i  Kings,  8. 65).  vo  shall  know  that  I  ant 
the  Lord  —  by  the  judgments  I  inflict  (Fsalm  o.  16).  11.  {Note, 
V.  3).  12.  (Deuteronomy,  12.  30,  31).  13.  Pelatiah  —  probably 
the  ringleader  of  the  scomers  (v.  i) ;  his  being  stricken  dead  (like 
Ananias,  Acts,  5.  5)  was  an  earnest  of  the  destruction  of  the  rest 
of  the  twenty-five,  as  Ezekiel  had  foretold,  as  also  of  the  general 

ruin,  fell . . .  upon  . . .  faLW—(Nou,  ch.  9.  8).  wiK  thou  make 
a  fhll  end  of  the  remnant — is  Pelatlah's  destruction  to  be  the 
token  of  the  destruction  of  all,  even  of  the  remnant?  -  The  people 
regarded  Pelatiah  as  a  mainstay  of  the  city.  His  name  (derived 
from  a  Hebrew  root,  "  a  remnant,"  or  else  "  God  delivers  ")  sug- 
gested hope.  Is  that  hope,  asks  Ezekiel,  to  be  disappointed; 
15.  thy  brethren  . . .  brethren  — the  repetition  implies,** Thy  real 
brethren  '*  are  no  longer  the  priests  at  Jerusalem  with  whom  thou 
art  connected  by  the  natural  ties  of  blood  and  common  temple 
service;  but  thy  fellow-exiles  on  the  Chebar,  and  the  house  of 
Israel  whosoever  of  them  belong  to  the  remnant  to  be  spared. 
men  of  thy  kindred  —  lit.,  of  thy  redemption,  f.  e.,  the  nearest 
relatives,  whose  duty  it  was  to  do  the  part  of  Goel,  or  vindicator 
and  redeemer  of  a  forfeited  inheritance  (Leviticus,  25. 25).  Ezekiel, 
seeing  the  priesthood  doomed  to  destruction,  as  a  priest,  felt 
anxious  to  vindicate  their  cause,  as  if  they  were  his  nearest  kins- 
men and  he  their  Goel.  But  he  is  told  to  look  for  his  true  kinsmen 
in  those  his  fellow-exiles,  whom  his  natural  kinsmen  at  Jerusalem 
despised,  and  to  be  their  vindicator.  Spiritual  ties,  as  in  the  case 
of  Levi  (Deuteronomy.  33.  9),  the  type  of  Messiah  (Matthew,  12. 
47-50),  are  to  supersede  natural  ones  where  the  two  clash.  The 
hope  of  better  days  was  to  rise  from  the  despised  exiles.  The 
gospel  principle  is  shadowed  forth  here,  that  the  despised  of  men 
are  often  the  chosen  of  God,  and  the  highly  esteemed  among  men 
are  an  abomination  before  Him  (Luke,  16.  15 ;  i  Corinthians,  i. 
26-28).  "  No  door  of  hope  but  in  the  valley  of  Achor  *'  ("  trouble," 
Hosea,  2.  15).  [Fairbairn.]  Get  yott  rar . . .  unto  us  Is  this 
land  —  The  contemptuous  words  of  those  left  still  in  the  city  at  the 
carrying  away  of  Jeconiah  to  the  exiles,  "  However  far  ^e  be  out- 
casts from  the  Lord  and  His  temple,  we  are  secure  in  our  posses- 
sion of  the  land."  16.  Although  —  anticipating  the  objection  of  the 
priests  at  Jerusalem,  that  the  exiles  were  ^'cast  far  ofil"    Though 
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this  be  so,  and  they  are  far  from  the  outer  temple  at  Jerusalem,  I 
will  be  their  asylum  or  sanctuary  instead  (Psalm  90.  i  ;  91.9; 
Isaiah,  8.  14).  My  shrine  is  the  humble  heart ;  a  preparation  for 
gospel  catholicity  when  the  local  and  material  temple  should  give 
place  to  the  spiritual  (Isaiah,  57.  15  ;  66.  i  ;  Malachi,  I.  11 ;  John, 
4.  21-24 ;  Acts,  7.  48,  49).  The  trying  discipline  of  the  eifile  was  to 
chasten  the  outcasts  so  as  to  be  meet  recipients  of  God's  grace, 
which  the  carnal  confidence  of  the  priests  disqualified  them  for. 
The  dispersion  served  the  end  spiritualizing  and  enlarging  the 
views  even  of  the  better  Jews,  so  as  to  be  able  to  worship  God 
everywhere  without  a  material  temple  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it 
diffused  some  knowledge  of  God  among  the  greatest  Gentile 
nations,  thus  providing  materials  for  the  gathering  in  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  among  the  Gentiles  ;  so  marvellously  did  God  overrule 
a  present  evil  for  an  ultimate  good.  Still  more  does  all  this  hold 
good  in  the  present  much-longer  dispersion  which  is  preparing  for 
a  more  perfect  and  universal  restoration  (Isaiah,  2.  2-4  ;  Jeremiah, 
3. 16-18).  Their  long  privation  of  the  temple  will  prepare  them 
for  appreciating  the  more,  but  without  Jewish  narrowness,  the 
temple  that  is  to  be  (chs.  40-44).  a  little  —  rather,  "  for  a  little 
season  : "  how  long  soever  the  captivity  be,  yet  the  seventy  years 
will  be  but  as  a  little  season,  compared  with  their  long  subsequent 
settlement  in  their  land.  This  holds  true  only  partially  in  the  case 
of  the  first  restoration  ;  but  as  in  a  few  centuries  they  were  dis- 
persed again,  the  full  and  permanent  restoration  is  yet  future 
(Jeremiah,  24.  6).  17.  (Ch.  28.  25  ;  34.  13  ;  36.  24).  i8.  They  have 
eschewed  every  vestige  of  idolatry  ever  since  their  return  from 
Babylon.  But  still  the  Shechinah  glory  had  departed,  the  ark  was 
not  restored,  nor  was  the  second  temple  strictly  inhabited  by  God 
until  He  came  who  made  it  more  glorious  than  the  first  temple 
(Haggai,  2.  9) ;  even  then  His  stay  was  short,  and  ended  in  His 
being  rejected  ;  so  that  the  full  realization  of  the  promise  must  still 
be  future.  19.  I  will  give  thORI — lest  they  should  claim  to  them- 
selves the  praise  given  them  in  v.  18,  God  declares  it  is  to  be  tfie 
free  gift  of  His  Spirit.  006  heart  —  not  singleness,  i.  e.,  upright- 
ness, but  oneness  of  heart  in  all,  unanimously  seeking  Him  in  con- 
trast to  their  state  at  that  time  when  only  single  scattered  individuals 
sought  God  (Jeremiah,  32.  39  ;  Zephaniah,  3. 9).  [Henqstenberg.] 
Or,  "  content  with  one  God"  not  distracted  with  "the  many  detesta- 
ble things  "  (v.  18  ;  I  Kings,  18.  21 ;  Hosea,  10.  2).  [Calvin.]  new 
spirit — (Psalm  51. 10  ;  Jeremiah,  31.  33.)  Realized  fully  in  the 
"  new  creature "  of  the  New  Testament  (2  Corinthians,  5.  17). 
Having  new  motives,  new  rules,  new  aims,  stony  heart  —  like 
"  adamant "  (Zechariah,  7.  12) ;  the  natural  heart  of  every  man. 
heart  of  flesh  —  impressible  to  what  is  good,  tender.  20.  walk 
in   my  statutes  —  regeneration    shows  itself  by  its  fruits  (Gala- 

tians,  5.  22, 25).    they  ...  my  people  ,  .  .  i .  .  .  their  6od— (ch. 

14.  II ;  36.  28  ;  37.  27 ;  Jeremiah,  24.  7).     In  its  fullest  sense  still 

future  (Zechariah,  13.  9).    21.  whose  lieart . . .  after  . . .  heart  of 

.  .  .  detestable  things  —  The  repetition  of  "  heart  '^  is  emphatic, 

signifying  that  the  heart  of  those  who  so  obstinately  clung  to  idols, 

impelled  itself  to  fresh  superstitions  in  one  continuous  tenor 
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{Calvin.]  Perhaps  it  is  implied  that  they  and  their  idols  are 
much  alike  in  character  (Psalm  115.  8).     The  heart  walks  astray 

first,  the  feet  follow,     recompense  . . .  way  upon  . . .  beads  ~ 

They  have  abandoned  me,  so  will  I  abandon  them  ;  they  profaned 
mv  temple,  so  will  I  profane  it  by  the  Chaldeans  (ch.  9  10).  23. 
The  Shechinah  glory  now  moves  from  the  east  gate  (ch  10.  4,  19) 
to  the  mount  of  Olives,  altogether  abandoning  the  temple.  That 
mount  was  chosen  as  being  the  height  whence  the  missiles  of  the 
foe  were  about  to  descend  on  the  city.  So  it  was  from  it  that  Jesus 
ascended  to  heaven  when  about  to  send  His  judgments  on  the 
Jews  ;  and  from  it  He  predicted  its  overthrow  before  His  crucifixion 
(Matthew,  24.  3).  It  is  also  to  be  the  scene  of  His  return  in  person 
to  deliver  His  people  (Zechariah,  14. 4),  when  He  shall  come  by  the 
same  way  as  He  went,  "  the  way  of  the  East  *'  (ch.  43.  2).  24. 
brought  me  In . . .  vision  —  not  in  actual  fact,  but  in  ecstatic  vision. 
He  had  been  as  to  the  outward  world  all  the  time  before  the  elders 
(ch.  8.  3)  in  Chaldea ;  he  now  reports  what  he  had  witnessed  with 
the  inner  eye.  25.  things  >..  showed  me  —  /iV.,  words;  an  ap- 
propriate expression  ;  for  the  word  communicated  to  him  was  not 
simply  a  word,  but  one  clothed  with  outward  symbols  "  shown  **  to 
him  as  in  the  sacrament,  which  Augustine  terms  "the  visible 
word."    [Calvin.] 

CHAPTER  XII.  • 

i-28.  Ezekikl's  Typical  Moving  to  Exile;  Prophecy  of 
Zedekiah's  Captivity  and  Privation  of  Sight  ;  the  Jews' 
Unbelieving  Surmise  as  to  the  Distance  of  the  Event 
Reproved,    i,  2.  eyes  to  see,  and  see  not . . .  ears  to  hear,  and 

hear  not  —  fulfilling  the  prophecy  of  Deuteronomy,  29.  4.  here 
quoted  by  Ezekiel  (Cf.  Isaiah,  6.  9 ;  Jeremiah,  5.  21).  Ezelciel 
needed  often  to  be  reminded  of  the  people's  perversity,  lest  he 
should  be  discouraged  by  the  little  effect  produced  by  his  proph- 
ecies. Their  "  not  seeing "  is  the  result  of  perversity,  not  inca- 
pacity. They  are  willfully  blind.  The  persons  most  interested  in 
this  prophecv  were  those  dwelling  at  Jerusalem  ;  and  it  is  among 
them  that  Ezekiel  was  transported  in  spirit,  and  performed  in 
vision,  not  outwardly,  the  typical  acts.  At  the  same  time,  the 
symbolical  prophecy  was  designed  to  warn  the  exiles  at  Chebar 
against  cherishing  hopes,  as  many  did  in  opposition  to  God*s 
revealed  word,  of  returning  to  Jerusalem,  as  if  that  city  was  to 
stand  ;  externally  living  afar  off,  their  hearts  dwelt  in  that  corrupt 
and  doomed  capital.  3.  stufT  for  removing — rather,  "  an  exile's 
outfit,"  the  articles  proper  to  a  person  going  as  an  exile,  a  staff 
and  knapsack,  with  a  supply  of  food  and  clothing  ;  so  in  Jeremiah, 
46.  19,  Margin^  "  instruments  of  captivity,"  t.  ^.,  the  needful  equip- 
ments for  it.  His  simple  announcements  having  failed,  he  is  sym- 
bolically to  give  them  an  ocular  demonstration  conveyed  by  a  word 
painting  of  actions  performed  in  vision,  consider  —  (Deuteronomy, 
32.29.)  4.  by  day  —  in  broad  daylight,  when  all  can  see  thee. 
at  even  —  not  contradicting  the  words  "by  day."  The  baggage 
was  to  be  sent  before  by  day^  and  Ezekiel  was  to  follow  at  night-faiL 
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[Grotius,]  Or.  the  preparations  were  to  be  made  by  day,  the 
actual  departure  was  to  be  effected  at  night.  [Henderson.] 
as  they  that  go  forth  into  captivity  —  AV.,  as  the  goings  forth  of 

tht  captivity,  i.  e.,  of  the  captive  band  of  exiles,  viz.,  amid  tne  silent 
darkness  \  typifying  Zedekiah's  flight  by  night  on  the  taking  of  the 
city  (Jeremiah,  9.  4  ;  52.  7).  35.  Dig  —  As  Zedekiah  was  to  escape 
like  one  digging  through  a  wall,  furtively  to  eftect  an  escape  {v.  12). 
carry  out  —  w^..  **  thy  stuff  *  (v.  4).  thereby—  by  the  opening  in 
the  wall.  Zedekiah  escaped  "  by  the  gate  betwixt  the  two  walls  " 
(Jeremiah.  39.  4)  6  in  .  . .  twilight  —  rather,  "  in  the  dark."  So 
in  Genesis.  15.  17,  **  it "  refers  to  "  thy  stuff.**  COVer  thy  face  —  as 
one  who  muffles  his  face,  afraid  of  being  known  by  any  one  meet- 
ing him.  So  the  Jews  and  Zedekiah  should  make  their  exit 
stealthilv  and  afraid  to  look  around,  so  hurried  should  be  their 
flight.  [Calvin.]  sign  —  rather,  a /<7r^!m/,  t^*«.,  for  evil.  9.  What 
doest  tbou  ?  —  They  ask  not  in  a  docile  spirit,  but  making  a  jest 
of  his  proceedings.  10.  burden  —  1.  ^.,  weighty  oracle,  the  prince 
—  the  very  man  Zedekiah.  in  whom  they  trust  for  safety,  is  to  be 
the  chief  sufferer.  Josephus  {Antiquities^  10.  7)  reports  that  Eze- 
kiel  sent  a  copy  of  this  prophecy  to  Zedekiah.  As  Jeremiah  had 
sent  a  letter  to  the  captives  at  the  Chebar,  which  was  the  means  of 
calhng  forth  at  first  the  agency  of  Ezekiel,  so  it  was  natural  for 
Ezekiel  to  send  a  message  to  Jerusalem  confirming  the  warnings 
of  Jeremiah  The  prince  however,  fancying  a  contradiction  be- 
tween ch  12.  13.  "  he  shall  not  see  Babylon,'*  and  Jeremiah,  24.  8, 
9.  declaring  he  should  be  carried  to  Babylon,  believed  neither. 
Seeming  discrepancies  in  Scripture  on  deeper  search  prove  to  be 
hidden  harmonies.  11.  sign — portent  of  evil  to  come  (ch.  24.  27  ; 
Zechana,  3  8,  Margin)  Fulfilled  (2  Kings,  25. 1-7 ;  Jeremiah,  52. 
l-llX  1 2.  prince . . .  among  them  —  lit. ,  that  is,  in  the  midst  of  them, 
t.  e..  on  whom  the  eyes  of  all  are  cast,  and  "under  whose  shadow" 
they  hope  to  live  (Lamentations,  4.  ao).  shall  bear  —  ti's.,  his 
"stuff  for  removing;"  his  equipments  for  his  journey.    COVer  his 

face,  that  he  see  not  the  ground  —  Note^  v.  6 ;  the  symbol  in  v.  6 

IS  explained  in  this  verse.  He  shall  muffle  his  face  so  as  not  to  be 
recognized  .  a  humiliation  for  a  king  1  13.  INy  net — The  Chaldean 
army  He  shall  be  inextricably  entangled  in  it,  as  in  the  meshes 
of  a  net  It  is  God*s  net  (Job,  19.  6).  Babylon  was  God's  instru- 
ment (Isaiah.  10  5).     Called  "a net"  (Habakkuk,  1. 14-16).    bring 

him  to  Babylon  ...  yet  shall  he  not  see  it  — because  he  should  be 

deprived  of  sight  before  he  arrived  there  (Jeremiah,  52.  11).  14. 
all . . .  about  him  — his  satellites;  his  bodv-guard.  bands  — A'/., 
the  wings  of  an  army  (Isaiah,  8.  8}.    draw  OUT  .  .  •  SWOrd  after  them 

^{J^ote,  ch.  5.  2. 12).     16.  I  will  leave  a  fBW  . . .  that  they  may 

declare  .  . .  abominations  —  God's  purpose  in  scattering  a  remnant 
of  Jews  among  the  Gentiles ;  viz.,  not  only  that  they  themselves 
should  be  weaned  from  idolatry  (see  v.  15),  but  that  by  their  own 
word,  as  also  by  their  whole  state  as  exiles^  they  should  make  God's 
righteousness  manifest  among  the  Gentiles,  as  vindicated  in  their 
mnishment  for  their  sins  (Cf.  Isaiah,  43.  10 ;  Zechariah,  8.  13).  18. 
rmbolical  representation  of  the  famine  and  fear  with  which  they 
lotild  eat  their  scanty  morsel,  in  their  exile,  and  especially  at  the 
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siege.  19.  people  of  the  land  —  the  Jews  "  in  the  land  "  of  Chaldea 
who  thought  themselves  miserable  as  beine  exiles,  and  envied  the 
Jews  left  in  Jerusalem  as  fortunate.  Una  of  Israel  —  contrasted 
with  "  the  people  in  the  land  '*  of  Chaldea.  So  far  from  being  for- 
tunate, as  the  exiles  in  Chaldea  regarded  them,  the  Jews  in  Jerusa- 
lem are  truly  miserable,  for  the  worst  is  before  them,  whereas  the 
«xiles  have  escaped  the  miseries  of  the  coming  siege,    land  .  .  • 

desolate  firom  all  that  is  therein  —  ///., "  that  the  land  (z/i's.,  Judea) 

may  be  despoiled  of  the  fullness  thereof;"  emptied  of  the  inhabit- 
ants and  abundance  of  flocks  and  corn  with  which  it  was  filled. 

because  of ...  violence  — (Psalm  107.  34).    20.  the  cities  — left 

in  Judea,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  22.  proverb  —  the 
infidel  scoff,  that  the  threatened  judgment  was  so  long  in  coming, 
it  would  not  come  at  all,  had  by  frequent  repetition  come  to  be  a 
**  proverb  "  with  them  This  sceptical  habit  contemporary  prophets 
testify  to  (Jeremiah,  17.  15  ;  20.  7 ;  Zephaniah,  I.  12).  Ezekiel,  at 
the  Chebar,  thus  sympathises  with  Jeremiah,  and  strengthens  his 
testimony  at  Jerusalem.  The  tauiency  to  the  same  scoff  showed 
itself  in  earlier  times,  but  not  then  developed  into  a  settled  **  pro- 
verb" (Isaiah,  5.  19;  Amos,  5. 18).  It  shall  again  be  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  last  times,  when  "  faith  *'  shall  be  regarded  as  an 
-antiquated  thing  (Luke,  18.  8),  seeing  that  it  remains  stationary, 
whereas  worldly  arts  and  sciences  progress,  and  when  the  "contin- 
uance of  all  things  from  creation  "  will  be  (he  argument  against 
the  possibility  of  their  being  suddenly  brought  to  a  stand  still  by 
the  coming  of  the  Lord  (Isaiah,  66.  5  ;  2  Peter,  3  3,  4).  The  very 
long-suffering  of  God,  which  ought  to  lead  men  to  repentance,  is 
made  an  argument  against  His  word  (Ecclesiastes,  8.  11 ;  Amos, 

*6.  3).    days  . . .  prolonged  . . .  vision  faileth  — their  twofold  argu- 

ment :  (i.)  The  predictions  shall  not  come  to  pass  till  long  after 
•our  time.  (2.)  They  shall  fail  and  prove  vain  shadows.  God  answers 
both  in  V,  23.  25.  23  effect  —  ///.,  the  word^  viz,^  fulfilled  ;  i.  ^.. 
the  effective  fulfillment  of  whatever  the  prophets  have  spoken  is  at 

hand.    24.  no  more . . .  vain  vision  . . .  flattering  divination  —  All 

those  false  prophets  (Lamentation,  2. 14),  who  '*  flattered  *'  the  peo- 
ple with  promises  of  peace  and  safety,  shall  be  detected  and  con- 
founded by  the  event  itself.  25.  word . . .  shall  come  to  pass  —  in 
opposition  to  their  scoff  **  the  vision  faileth  "  (v.  22).  The  repeti- 
tion, "  I  will  speak  .  .  .  speak,"  &c.  (or  as  Fairbairn,  "  For  I, 
Jehovah,  will  speak  whatever  word  I  shall  speak,  and  it  sliall  be 
done*'),  implies,  that  whenever  God  speaks,  the  effect  must  follow  : 
for  God,  who  speaks,  is  not  divided  in  Himself  {v,  28  ;  Isaiah,  55. 
II  ;  Daniel,  9. 12  ;  Luke,  21.  33).  no  more  prolonged  — in  opposi- 
tion to  the  scoff  (v. 22),  ••The  days  are  prolonged."  In  your  days 
—  while  you  are  living  (Cf.  Matthew,  24.  34).  27.  Not  a  mere 
repetition  of  the  scoff  {v.  22) ;  there  the  scoffers  asserted  that  tht 
evil  was  so  often  threatened  and  postponed,  it  must  have  no  reality ; 
here  fomialists  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  deny  that  a  day  of  evil  is 
coming,  but  assert  it  is  far  off  yet  (Amos,  6.  3).  The  transition  is 
easy  from  this  carnal  security  to  the  gross  infidelity  of  the  former 
class. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

1-23-  Dknunciation  op  False  Prophets  and  False  Proph- 
etesses :  THEIR  False  Teachings,  and  God's  consequent 
Judgments,  i.  As  ch.  12.  denounced  the  false  expectations  of  the 
people,  so  this  denounces  the  false  leaders  who  fed  those  expecta- 
tions. As  an  independent  witness,  Ezekiel  confirms  at  the  Chebar 
the  testimony  of  Jeremiah  (ch.  29.  21,  31)  in  his  letter  from  Jerusa- 
lem to  the  captive  exiles,  against  the  false  prophets  ;  of  these  some 
were  conscious  knaves,  others  fanatical  dupes  of  their  owiV  frauds  ; 
f.g,^  Ahab,  Zedekiah  and  Shemaiah.  Hananiah  must  have  believed 
his  own  He,  else  he  would  not  have  specified  so  circumstantial 
details  (Jeremiah,  28.  2-4) ;  the  conscious  knaves  gave  only  getural 
assurances  of  peace  (Jeremiah,  5.  31 ;  6. 14  ;  14.  13).  The  language 
of  Ezekiel  has  plain  references  to  the  similar  language  of  Jeremiah 
(e.g.y  Jeremiah,  23.  9-38) ;  the  bane  of  false  prophecy,  which  had 
its  stronghold  in  Jerusalem,  having  in  some  degree  extended  to 
the  Chebar  :  this  chapter,  therefore,  is  primarily  intended  as  a  mes- 
sag^to  those  still  in  the  Jewish  metropolis  ;  and  secondarily,  for 
the  good  of  the  exiles  at  the  Chebar.  &  that  prophesy — tdz.^  a 
speedy  return  to  Jerusalem,  out  of .  .  .  OWn  hearts —  alluding  to 
the  words  of  Jeremiah  (Jeremiah,  23.  16,  26) ;  i.  e.^  what  they  pro- 
phesied was  what  they  and  the  people  wished:  the  wish  was  fathef 
to  the  thought.  The  people  wished  to  be  deceived,  and  so  were 
deceived.  They  were  inexcusable,  for  they  had  among  them  true 
prophets  (who  spake  not  their  own  thoughts,  but  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  2  Peter,  i.  21)  whom  they  mignt  have 
known  to  be  such,  but  they  did  not  wish  to  know  (John,  3.  19) 
3.  foolish  —  though  vaunting  as  though  exclusively  possess* 
ing  "wisdom"  (i  Corinthians,  i.  19-21);  the  fear  of  God  being 
the  only  beginning  of  wisdom  (Psalm  11 1.  10).  their  OWn 
spirit — instead  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  A  threefold  distinction  lay 
between  the  false  and  the  true  prophets  ;  (i.)  the  source  of  their 
messages  respectively :  of  the  false,  "  their  own  hearts  ; "  of  the 
true,  an  object  presented  to  the  spiritual  sense  (named  from  the 
noblest  of  the  senses,  a  seeing)  by  the  Spirit  of  God  as  from  with- 
out, not  produced  by  their  own  natural  powers  of  reflection.  The 
word,  the  body  of  the  thought,  presented  itself  not  audible  to  the 
natural  sense,  but  directly  to  the  spirit  of  the  prophet ;  and  so  the 
perception  of  it  is  properly  called  a  seeing^  he  perceiving  that  which 
thereafter  forms  itself  in  his  soul  as  the  cover  of  the  external  word 
rpEUTZCHE]:  hence  the  peculiar  expression,  seeingthe  word  of  Cod 
(Isaiah,  2.  i ;  13.  i  ;  Amos,  i.  i ;  Micah,  i.  i).  (2.)  The  point  aimed 
at:  the  false  *' walking  after  their  own  spirit ;"  the  true,  after  the 
Spirit  of  God.  (3.)  The  result :  the  false  saw  nothing,  but  spake 
as  if  they  had  seen  ;  the  true  had  a  vision,  not  subjective,  but 
objectively  real.  [Fairbairn.]  A  refutation  of  those  who  set  the 
inward  word  above  the  objective^  and  represent  the  Bible  as  flowing 
subjectively  from  the  inner  light  of  its  writers,  not  from  the  reve- 
lation of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  without.     "  They  are  impatient  to 

£et  possession  of  the  kernel  without  its  fostering  shell  —  they 
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would  have  Christ  without  the  Bible."  [Bengel.}  4. 
which  cunningly  "  spoil  the  vines "  (Song  of  Solomon,  2.  15), 
Israel  being  the  vineyard  (Psalm  80.  8-15  ;  Isaiah,  5.  1-7;  27.  2; 
Jeremiah,  2.  21)  ;  their  duty  was  to  have  guarded  it  from  being 
spoiled,  whereas  they  themselves  spoiled  it  by  corruptions.  In 
. . .  deserts  —  where  there  is  noting  to  eat ;  whence  the  foxes  become 
so  ravenous  and  crafty  in  their  devices  to  get  food.  So  txic  p^'o^.i..^^ 
wander  in  Israel,  a  moral  desert,  unrestrained,  greedy  of  gain 
which  they  get  by  craft.  5.  not  QOne  UD  into  .  .  .  gaps  —  metaphor 
from  breaches  made  in  a  wall,  to  which  the  defenders  ought  to  betake 
themselves  in  order  to  repel  the  entrance  of  the  foe.  The  breach 
is  that  made  in  the  theocracy  through  the  nation's  sin  ;  and,  unless 
it  be  made  up,  the  vengeance  of  God  will  break  in  through  it 
Those  who  ¥rauld  advise  the  people  to  repentance  are  the  restorers 
of  the  breach  (ch.  22.  30 ;  Psalm  106.  23,  30).  hedge  —  the  law  of 
God  (Psalm  80.  12  ;  Isaiah,  5.  2,  5) ;  by  violating  it,  the  people 
stripped  themselves  of  the  fetue  of  God's  protection,  and  lay 
exposed  to  the  foe.  The  false  prophets  did  not  try  to  repair  the 
evil  by  bringing  back  the  people  to  the  law  with  good  counsels,  or 
by  checking  the  bad  with  reproofs.  These  two  duties  answer  if  the 
double  office  of  defended  in  case  of  a  breach  made  in  a  wall :  (i.) 
To  repair  the  breach  from  within.  (2.)  To  oppose  the  foe  from 
without,  to  etand  —  i.  ^.,  that  the  city  may  "  stand."  In  . .  .  day 
of .  . .  Lord  —  in  the  day  of  the  battle  which  God  wages  against 
Israel  for  their  sins,  ye  do  not  try  to  stay  God's  vengeance  by 
prayers,  and  by  leading  the  nation  to  repentance.  6.  made  otiiort 
to  nope,  &0.  — rather,  "  they  hoped"  to  confirm  (t.  ^.,  make  good) 
their  word,  by  the  event  corresponding  to  their  prophecy.  The 
Hebrew  requires  this.  [Havernick.]  Also  the  parallel  clause, 
"  they  have  seen  vanity,"  implies  that  they  believed  their  own  lie  (3 
Thassalonians,  2.  11).  Subjective  revelation  is  false,  unless  it  rests 
on  the  objective.  8.  I  an  against  you  —  rather,  understand,  '*  I 
come  against  you,  to  punish  your  wicxed  profanation  of  my  name 
(Cf.  Revelation,  2.  5,  16).  9.  mine  hand  —  my  power  in  vengeance. 
not . .  .  In  .  .  .  assembly  —  rather,  the  council:  "  they  shall  not 
occupy  the  honourable  office  of  councillors  in  the  senate  of  elders 
after  the  return  from  Babylon  "  (Ezra,  2.  i,  2).  neither  . . .  written 
in  .  .  .  Israel  —  they  shall  not  even  have  a  place  ia  the  register 
kept  of  all  citizens*  names  ;  they  shall  be  erased  from  it,  just 
as  the  names  of  those  who  died  in  the  year,  or  had  been 
deprived  of  citizenship  for  their  crimes,  were  at  the  annual  revisal 
erased.  Cf.  Jeremiah,  17.  13  ;  Luke,  10.  20 ;  Revelation,  3.  5,  as 
to  those  spiritually  Israelites ;  John,  i.  47,  and  those  not  so.  Liter- 
ally fulfilled  (Ezra,  2.  59,  62 ;  Cf.  Nehemiah,  7.  5 ;  Psalm  69.  28). 
neither  . . .  enter  .  .  .  land  —  they  shall  not  so  much  as  be  allowed 

to  come  back  at  all  to  their  country.    10.  Beoause,  even  because 

— The  repetition  heightens  the  emphasis.     Peace — Safety  Xoih^ 

nation.     Ezekiel  confirms  Jeremiah,  6.  14;  8.  ii.     one  —  lit.,  this 

one:  said  contemptuously,  as  in  2  Chronicles,  -^5.  22.     a  IHili  — 

rather,  a  loose  wall,    Ezekiel  had  said,  that  the  false  prophets  did 

not  "go  up  into  the  gaps,  or  make  up  the  breaches "(».  5),  as 

good  architects  do ;  now  he  adds  that  they  make  a  bustling  show 
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of  anxiety  about  repairing  the  wall ;  but  it  is  without  right  mortar, 
and  therefore  of  no  use.  one  .  .  .  others  —  besides  individual 
Affort,  they  Jointfy  co-operated  to  delude  the  people,  daubed  .  .  • 
with  lintemperea  nonar  —  as  sand  without  lime,  mud  without 
straw.  [Grotius.]  Fairbairn  translates,  **  plaster  it  with  white*- 
wash."  ^But  besides  the  hypocrisy  of  merely  outwardly  "  daubing** 
to  make  the  wall  look  fair  (Matthew.  23.  27,  29 ;  Acts,  23.  3),  there 
is  implied  the  unsoundness  of  the  wall  from  the  absence  of  tnte 
uniting  cement;  the  "  untem pared  cement "  answering  to  the  lie  of 
the  prophets  who  say,  in  support  of  their  prophecies ,  "  Thus  saith 
the  Lord,  when  the  Lord  hath  not  spoken  (oh.  22.  28).  11.  over- 
flOWing — inundating;  such  as  will  at  once  wash  away  the  mere 
clay  mortar.  The  three  most  destructive  agents  shall  co-operate 
against  the  wall,  wind,  rain  and  hailstones.  These  last  in  the 
East  are  more  out  of  the  regular  course  of  nature,  and  are,  there- 
fore, often  particularly  specified  as  the  instruments  of  God's 
displeasure  against  his  foes  (Exodus,  9.  iS ;  Joshua,  10.  Ii ;  Job, 
38.  22 ;  Psalm  18.  12,  13  ;  Isaiah,  23.  2  ;  30.  30;  Revelation,  16.  21). 
The  Hebrew  here  is,  lit.  ^  stones  of  ice.  They  fall  in  Palestine  at 
times  an  inch  thick  with  a  destructive  velocity.  The  personifica- 
tion heightens  the  vivid  effect,  "O  ye  hailstones."  The  Chaldeans 
will  be  the  violent  agency  whereby  God  will  unmask  and  refute 
them,  overthrowing  their  edifi?e  of  lies.  12.  shall  it  not  be  said 
—  Your  vanity  and  folly  shall  be  so  manifested,  that  it  shall  pass 
into  a  proverb,  "  Where  is  the  daubing? '*  &c.  13.  God  repeats,  in 
His  own  namcj  as  the  Source  of  the  coming  calamity,  what  had 
been  expressed  generally  in  v.  11.  14.  The  repetition  of  the  same 
threat  is  to  awaken  the  people  out  of  their  dream  of  safety  by  the 
certainty  of  the  event,  foundation  —  As  the  "wall"  represents 
the  security  of  the  nation,  so  the  "foundation"  \s  Jerusalem,  on 
the  i  riitications  of  which  they  rested  their  confidence.  Grotius 
malic  J  the  "  foundation"  refer  to  the  false  principles  on  which  they 
rested  ;  v.  16  supports  the  former  view.  16.  prophecy  concerning 
Jerusalem  —  with  all  their  "  seeing  visions  of  peace  for  her,"  they 
cannot  insure  peace  or  safety  to  themselves.  17.  set  thy  face  — 
put  on  a  bold  countenance,  fearlessly  to  denounce  them  (ch.  3.  8, 
9  ;  Isaiah,  50.  7).  daughters  —  the  false  prophetesses;  alluded  to 
only  here;  elsewhere  the  guilt  specified  in  the  women  is  the  active 
share  they  took  in  maintaining  idolatry  (ch.  8.  14).  It  was  only  in 
extraordinary  emergencies  that  God  bestowed  prophecy  on  women, 
£.  Z»t  on  Miriam,  Deborah,  Huldah  (Exodus,  15.  20;  Judges,  4.  4; 
3  Rings,  22. 14) ;  so  in  the  last  days  to  come  (Joel,  2.  28).  The 
rareness  of  such  instances  enhanced  their  guilt  in  pretending 
inspiration.  18.  sew  plllows  .  .  .  tO  arm-holes  — rather  elboivs  and 
wrists,  for  which  the  false  prophetesses  made  cushions  to  lean  on, 
as  a  symbolical  act,  typifying  the  perfect  tranquillity  which 
they  foretold  to  those  consulting  them.  Perhaps  they  made 
their  dupes  rest  on  these  cushions  in  a  fancied  state  of  ecstasy; 
after  they  had  made  them  at  first  stand  (whence  the  e.xpression, 
"  every  stature,*  is  used  for  *'  men  ot  every  rt^v)."  As  the  men 
are  said  to  have  built  a  wall  (v.  to),  so  the  women  are  said  to 
sew  pillows,  &c.,  both  alike  typifying  the  "  peace "  they  prom- 
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ised  the  impenitent.  make  kerchieft -- magical  zetls  which 
they  put  over  the  heads  of  those  consulting  them,  as  if  to  fit  them 
for  receiving  a  response,  that  they  might  be  rapt  in  spiritual  tranc^ 
above  the  world,  head  Of  every  etatare  — w«w  of  ezery  age,  old 
and  young,  great  and  small,  if  only  these  had  pa^  to  offer  them, 
hunt  souls  —  eagerly  trying  to  allure  them  to  the  love  of  your- 
selves (Proverbs,  6.  26 ;  2  Peter,  2.  14),  so  as  unwarily  to  become 

your  prey,    will  ve  save  . . .  souls  . . .  that  come  unto  you  — will 

ye  haul  after  souls,  and  when  they  are  yours  (*'  come  unto  you  "), 
wdX  ye  promise  them  life?  *'  Save  is  explained  («^.  22),  *' protftising 
life.  [Grotius.]  Calvin  explains,  "  Will  ye  hunt  my  people's 
souls,  and  yet  will  ye  save  your  own  souls ;"  I,  the  Lord  God,  will 
not  allow  it.  But  **  save  "  is  used  (v.  19)  of  the  false  prophetesses 
promising  life  to  the  impenitent,  so  that  English  Version  and  GRO- 
TIUS explain  it  best.  19.  handfuis  —  expressing  the  paltry  gain 
for  which  they  bartered  immortal  souls  (Cf.  Micah,  3.  5, 11  ;*  He- 
brews, 12.  16).  They  "  polluted  "  God  by  making  His  name  the 
cloak  under  which  they  uttered  falsehoods,  among  my  people  — 
an  aggravation  of  their  sin,  that  they  committed  it  **  amoDg  the 
people"  whom  God  had  chosen  as  peculiarly  ^i>  own^  and  among 
whom  He  had  His  temple.  It  would  have  been  a  sin  to  have  done 
so  even  among  the  Gentiles,  who  knew  not  God  ;  much  more  so 
among  the  people  of  God  (Cf.  Proverbs,  28.  21).  slay  .  .  .  aoula 
that  snould  not  die,  &C. —  io  predict  the  slaying  or  perdition  of  the 
godly  whom  I  will  save.  As  true  ministers  are  said  to  save  and 
slay  their  hearers,  according  to  the  spirit  respectively  in  which 
these  receive  their  message  (2  Corinthians,  2.  15, 16),  so  false  min- 
isters imitate  them  ;  but  promise  safety  to  those  on  the  broad  way 
to  ruin,  and  predict  ruin  to  those  on  the  narrow  way  of  God.  my 
people  that  hear  your  liee  —  who  are  therefore  willfully  deceived, 
so  that  their  guilt  lies  at  their  own  door  (John,  3. 19).    20.  I  — 


against  your  pillows  —  t.^.,  against  your  lying  ceremonial  tricks 
by  which  ye  cheat  the  people,  to  make  them  fly  —  viz.^  into  their 
snares,  as  fowlers  disturb  birds  so  as  to  be  suddenly  caught  in  the 
net  spread  for  them.  "  Fly  "  is  peculiarly  appropriate  as  to  those 
lofty  spiritual  flights  to  which  they  pretended  to  raise  cheir  dupes, 
when  they  veiled  their  heads  with  kerchiefs  and  made  them  rest  on 
luxurious  arm  cushions  (z/.  18).  let .  . .  SOUls  go  —  "  jre  make  them 
fly "  in  order  to  destroy  them :  "  I  will  let  them  go "  in  order  to 
save  them  (Psalm  91.  3  ;  Proverbs,  6.  5  ;  Hosea,  9.  8).  21.  In  your 
hand  —  in  your  power.  "Mv  people"  are  the  elect  remnant  of 
Israel  to  be  saved,    ye  shall  KUOW — by  the  judgments  which  ye 

shall  suffer.    22.  ye  have  made  ...  the  righteous  ead  —  by  lying 

predictions  of  calamities  impending  over  the  godly,    strengrbeneo 

. . ,  wicked— (Jeremiah,  23. 14).    heart  of . .  .  rigfiteoue . . .  hands 

of .  , .  wicked  —  heart  is  applied  to  the  righteous,  because  the  ter- 
rors foretold  penetrated  to  their  inmost  feelings  ;  hands^  to  the 
wicked,  because  they  were  so  hardened  as  not  only  to  despise  God 
in  their  minds,  but  also  to  manifest  it  in  their  whole  actsy  as  if 

avowedly  waging  war  with  Him.    23.  ye  shall  800  no  more  vanity 

—  the  event  shall  confute  your  lies,  involving  yourselves  in  de- 
struction (z/.  9 ;  ch.  14.  8  ;  15.  7  ;  Micah,  3.  6). 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

1-23.  Hypocritical  Inquirers  are  answered  according  to 
*THEiR  Hypocrisy.  The  Calamities  coming  on  the  People; 
BUT  A  Remnant  is  to  Escape,  i.  elders  —  persons  holding  that 
dignity  among  the  exiles  at  the  Chebar.  Grotius  refers  this  to 
Scraiah  and  those  sent  with  him  from  Judea  (Jeremiah,  51.  59;. 
The  prophet's  reply,  first,  reflecting  on  the  character  of  the  inquir- 
ers, and,  secondly,  foretelling  the  calamities  coming  on  Judca,may 
furnish  an  idea  of  the  subject  of  their  inquir}'.  sat  before  me  —  not 
at  once  able  to  find  a  beginning  of  their  speech;  indicative  of  anxiety 
and  despondency.  3.  heart . . .  face  —  the  heart  is  first  corrupted,  ana 
then  \\i^  outward  manifestation  of  idol-worship  follows :  thev  set  their 
idols  before  their  eyes.  With  all  their  pretense  of  consulting  God 
now,  they  have  not  even  put  away  their  idols  outwardly:  implying 
gross  contempt  of  God.  **  Set  up,"  lit.,  raised  aloft :  implying 
that  their  idols  had  gained  the  supreme  ascAtdancy  over  them. 
Stumbling-biook  of. . .  Iniquity  — see  Proverbs,  3.  21,  23,  "  Let  not 
them  (God's  laws)  depart />vm  thine  eyes,  then  . . .  thy  foot  shall  not 
stumble*'  Instead  of  God's  law,  which,  by  being  kept  before  their 
e3res,  would  have  saved  them  from  stumbling,  they  set  up  their 
idols  before  their  eyes,  which  proved  a  stumbling-block,  causing 
them  to  stumble  (ch.  7.  19).  Inquired  of  at  all  —  lit.,  should  I 
with  inquiry  be  inquired  of  by  such  hypocrites  as  they  are?  (Psalm 
66.  18  ;  Proverbs,  15.  29  ;  28.  9).  4.  and  COmeth  —  and  yet  comcth, 
feigning  himself  to  be  a  true  worshiper  of  Jehovah,  him  that 
COnetb  —  so  the  Margin  Hebrew  reads.  But  the  text  Hebrew  read- 
ing is,  **  according  to  it,  according  to  the  multitude  of  his  idols ;" 
'he  anticipative  clause  with  the  pronoun  not  being  pleonastic  but 
increasing  the  emphasis  of  the  following  clause  with  the  noun. 
*•  I  will  answer,"  lit.,  reflexively,  **  I  will  myself  (or  for  myself) 
answer  him."  aooordlRQ  tO  .  .  .  Idols — thus,  "answering  a  fool 
according  to  his  folly  ;"  making  the  sinner's  sin  his  punishment ; 
retributive  justice  (Proverbs,  i.  31 ;  26.  5).  5.  That  I  may  take  — 
1.  e„  unveil  and  overtake  with  punishment  the  dissimulation  and 
impiety  of  Israel  hid  in  their  own  heart.  Or  rather,  **  That  I  may 
punish  them  by  answering  them  after  their  own  hearts  ;"  corre- 
sponding to  *'  according  to  the  multitude  of  his  idols  "  (//ote,  v.  4) ; 
an  instance  is  given,  v.  9 ;  Romans,  i.  28  ;  2  Thessalonians,  2.  11, 
God  giving  them  up  in  wrath  to  their  own  lie.  Idols  —  though 
pretending  to  "  inquire  *'  of  me,  "  in  their  heart,"  they  are 
"estranged  from  me,"  and  love  "idols."  6.  Though  God  so 
threatened  the  people  for  their  idolatry  (v.  5),  yet  He  would  rather 
they  should  avert  the  calamity  by  "  repentance."  turn  yourselves 
—  Calvin  translates,  "  turn  others  '  {viz.,  the  stranger  prosel3'tes  in 
the  land).  As  ye  have  been  the  advisers  of  others  (see  v.  7,  '*  the 
stranger  that  sojoumeth  in  Israel ")  to  idolatry,  so  bestow  at  least 
as  much  pains  in  turning  them  to  the  truth :  the  surest  proof  of 
repentance.  But  the  parallelism  to  v.  3,  4,  favours  English  Version, 
their  sin  was  twofold  :  (i)  "  In  their  heart"  or  inner  man.  (2)  "  Put 
before  their  face^*  1.  e.,  exhibited  outzoardly.     So  their  repentance 
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is  generally  expressed  by  ^  repent/'  and  is  then  divided  into  :  (z) 
"Turn  yourselves  (inwardly)  from  your  idols."  (2)  "Turn  away 
your  faces  (outwardly)  from  all  your  abominations."  It  is  not 
likely  that  an  exhortation  to  convert  others  should  come  between 
the  two  affecting  themselves.  7.  stranger  —  the  proselyte,  toler-* 
ated   in   Israel    only  on   condition  of   worshiping  no  God   but 

Jehovah  (Leviticus,  17.  8,  9).    inquire  of  him  concerninfT  me — 

f .  <f.,  concerning  my  will,  by  myself —  not  by  word,  but  by  deed, 
i.  e.^  hy  judgments^  marking  my  hand  and  direct  agency;  instead  of 
answering  him  through  the  prophet  he  consults.  Fairbairk 
translates^  as  it  is  the  same  Hebrew  as  in  the  previous  clause, 
"concerning  me;**  it  is  natural  that  God  should  use  the  same 
expression  in  His  reply  as  was  used  in  the  consultation  of  Him. 
But  the  sense^  I  think,  is  the  same.  The  hypocrite  inquires  of  the 
prophet  concerning  God;  and  God,  instead  of  replying  through  the 
prophet,  replies  for  Himself  concerning  Himself.  8.  maice  nim  8. 
sign  —  /tV.,  "  I  will  destroy  him  so  as  to  become  a  sign  ;"  it  will  be 
no  ordinary  destruction,  but  such  as  will  make  him  be  an  object 

Sointed  at  with  wonder  by  all,  as  Korah,  &c.    (Numbers,  26.  10 ; 
Deuteronomy,  28. 37.)   9. 1  the  Lord  have  deceived  that  prophet — 

not  directly,  but  through  Satan  and  his  ministers ;  not  merely  per- 
missively,  but  by  overruling  their  evil  to  serve  the  purposes  of  His 
righteous  judgment y  to  be  a  touchstone  to  separate  the  precious  from 
the  vile  and  to  "prove"  His  people  (Deuteronomy,  13.  3  ;  i  Kings, 
22.  23 ;  Jeremiah,  4. 10  ;  2  Thessalonians,  2. 11, 12).  Evil  comes  not 
from  God,  though  God  overrules  it  to  serve  His  will  (Job,  12.  16  ; 
James,  i.  13).  This  declaration  of  God  is  intended  to  answer  their 
objection,  "Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  are  but  two  opposed  to  the  many 
prophets  who  announce  *  peace'  to  us»"  "Nay,  deceive  not  your- 
selves, those  prophets  of  yours  are  deluding  you,  and  I  permit 
them  to  do  so  as  a  righteous  judgment  on  3'our  willful  blindness."* 
10.  As  they  dealt  deceitfully  with  God  by  seeking  answers  of  peace 
without  repentance,  so  God  would  let  them  be  dealt  deceitfully 
with  by  the  prophet  whom  they  consulted.  God  would  chastise 
their  sin  with  a  corresponding  sin  ;  as  they  rejected  the  safe  direc- 
tions of  the  true  light,  he  would  send  the  pernicious  delusions  of 
a  false  one  ;  prophets  would  be  given  them  who  should  re-echo  the 
deceitfulness  that  already  wrought  in  their  own  bosom,  ^to  their 
ruin.  [Fairbairn.]  The  people  had  themselves  alone  to  blame, 
for  they  were  long  ago  forewarned  how  to  discern  and  to  treat  a 
false  prophet  (Deuteronomy,  13.  3) ;  the  very  existence  of  such 
deceivers  among  them  was  a  sign  of  God's  judicial  displeasure 
(Cf.  in  Saul's  case,  i  Samuel,  16.  14  ;  28.  6.  7).  They  and  the  pro- 
phet, being  dupes  of  a  common  delusion,  should  be  involved  in  a 
common  ruin.  11.  Love  was  the  spring  of  God's  very  judgments 
on  His  people,  who  were  incurableby  any  other  process  (ch.  ii.  20  ; 
37.  27).  12.  The  second  part  of  the  chapter ;  the  eflFect  which  the 
presence  of  a  few  righteous  persons  was  to  have  on  the  purposes 
of  God  (Cf.  Genesis,  i8.  24-32).  God  had  told  Jeremiah  that  the 
guilt  of  Judah  was  too  great  to  be  pardoned  even  for  the  interces- 
sion of  Moses  and  Samuel  (Psalm  99.  6  ;  Jeremiah,  14.  2;  15.  i). 
which  had  prevailed  formerly  (Exodus,  32.  11-14;  Numbers,  14.  I3- 
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20  ;  I  Samuel,  7-  8-12),  implying  the  extraordinary  heinousness  of 
their  guilt,  since  in  ordinary  q2lS^s  "the  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a 
righteous  man  (for  others)  availeth  much  "  (James,  5. 16).  Ezekiel 
supplements  Jeremiah  by  adding  that  not  only  those  two  once- 
successful  intercessors,  but  not  even  the  three  pre-eminently  righte- 
ous men,  Noah,  Daniel  and  Job,  could  stay  God's  judgments  by 
their  righteousness.  13.  stafT  Of . . .  bread  —  on  which  man's  exist- 
ence is  supported  as  on  a  staff  (ch.  4.  16  ;  5. 16  ;  Leviticus,  26. 26 ; 
Psalm  104.  15 ;  Isaiah,  3.  i).  I  will  send  a  famine.  14.  Noah, 
Daniel  .  .  .  Job  —  specified  in  particular  as  having  been  saved  from 
overwhelming  calamities  for  their  personal  righteousness.  Noah 
had  the  members  of  his  family  alone  given  to  him,  amid  the  gen- 
eral wreck.  Daniel  saved  from  the  fury  of  the  king  of  Babylon 
three  youths  (Daniel,  2.  17,  18,  48,  49).  Though  his  prophecies 
mostly  were  later  than  those  of  Ssekiel,  his  fame  for  piety  and 
wisdom  was  already  established,  and  the  events  recorded  (Daniel, 
I.  2)  had  transpired.  The  Jews  would  naturally,  in  their  fallen  con- 
dition, pride  themselves  on  one  who  reflected  such  glory  on  his 
nation  at  the  heathen  capital,  and  would  build  vain  hopes  (here 
set  aside)  on  his  influence  in  'averting  ruin  from  them.  Thus  the 
objection  to  the  authenticity  of  Daniel  from  this  passage  vanishes. 
"Job  ^  forms  the  climax  (and  is  therefore  put  out  of  chronological 
order),  having  not  even  been  left  a  son  or  a  daughter,  and  having 
had  himself  to  pass  through  an  ordeal  of  suffering  before  his  finsu 
deliverance,  and  therefore  forming  the  most  simple  instance  of  the 
righteousness  of  God,  which  would  save  the  righteous  themselves 
alone  in  the  nation,  and*  that  after  an  ordeal  of  suffering,  but  not 
spare  even  a  son  or  daughter  for  their  sake  (z/.  16,  18,  20 ;  Cf. 

Jeremiah,  7.  16 ;  11. 14 ;  14.  ii).  deliver . . .  souls  by . . .  rlghteous- 

mss — (Proverbs,  II.  4);  not  the  righteousness  of  works,  but  that 
of  grace,  a  truth  less  clearly  understood  under  the  law  (Romans. 
4.  3).  15^21.  The  argument  is  cumulative.  He  first  puts  the 
case  of  the  land  sinning  so  as  to  fall  under  the  judgment  of 
a  famine  (s^.  13) ;  then  (z/.  15)  '*  noisome  beasts  '*  (Leviticus,  26.  22) ; 
then  *' the  sword;"  then,  worst  of  all,,  "pestilence;"  the  three 
most  righteous  of  men  should  deliver  only  themselves,  in  these 
several  four  cases.  In  v.  21  he  concentrates  the  whole  in  one  mass 
of  condemnation.  If  Noah,  Daniel,  Job,  could  not  deliver  the 
land,  when  deserving  only  one  judgment,  "how much  more"  when 
alt  y<7iKr  judgments  combined  are  justly  to  visit  the  land  for  sin, 
shall  these  three  righteous  men  not  deliver  it.  19.  in  blood  —  not 
literally.  In  Hebrew,  "  blood  "  expresses  every  premature  kind  of 
death.  21.  How  much  more  —  ///.."Surely  shall  it  be  so  now, 
when  I  send,"  Sec.  If  none  could  avert  the  one  only  judgment 
incurred,  surely  now,  when  all  four  are  incurred  by  sin,  much  tnore 
impossible  it  will  be  to  deliver  the  land.  22.  Yei  ...  a  remnant 
^-not  of  righteous  persons,  but  some  of  the  guilty  who  should 
"  come  forth "  from  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  to  Babylon,  to 
lead  a  life  of  hopeless  exile  there.  The  reference  here  is  to  judg- 
ment, not  mercy,  as  v.  23  shows,  ye  shall  see  their  . . .  doings ; 
and  ...  be  comforted  —  ye,  the  exiles  at  the  Chebar,  who  now 
murmur  at  God's  judgment  about  to  be  inflicted  on  Jerusalem  as 
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harsh,  when  ye  shall  see  the  wicked  "  ways  *'  and  character  of  the 
escaped  remnant,  shall  acknowledge  that  both  Jerusalem  and  its 
inhabitants  deserved  their  fate  ;  his  recognition  of  the  righteous- 
ness  of  the  judgment  will  reconcile  you  to  it,  and  so  ye  shall  be 
"comforted  "  under  it.  [Calvin.]  Then  would  follow  mercy  to 
the  elect  remnant,  though  that  is  not  referred  to  here,  but  in  ch.  20. 
43.  23.  they  shall  oomfbrt  you  —  not  in  words,  but  by  your 
recognizing  in  their  manifest  guilt,  that  God  had  not  been  unjustly 
severe  to  them  and  the  city. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
1-8.  The  Worthlessness  of  the  Vine  as  Wood,  especially 

WHEN  BURNT,  IS  THE   ImAGE  ^  THE  WORTHLESSNESS  AND  GUILT 

OF  THE  Jews,  who  shall  pass  from  one  Fire  to  another. 
This  chapter  represents,  in  the  way  of  a  brief  introduction,  what 
ch.  16  details  minutely.  2,  3.  What  has  the  vine-trnW  to  make  it 
pre-eminent  above  other  ioxesi-woodf  Nothing.  Nay,  the  reverse. 
Other  trees  yield  useful  timber,  but  vine-wood  is  soft,  brittle, 
crooked  and  seldom  large ;  not  so  much  as  a  "  pin  **  (the  large 
wooden  peg  used  inside  houses  in  the  East  to  hang  househc^d 
articles  on,  Isaiah,  22.  23-25)  can  be  made  of  it.  Its  sole  excel- 
lency is  that  it  should  bear  fruit ;  when  it  does  not  bear  fruit  it  is 
not  only  not  better,  but  inferior  to  other  trees  ;  so  if  God*s  people 
lose  their  distinctive  excellency  by  not  bearing  fruits  of  righteous- 
ness, they  are  more  unprofitable  than  the  worldly  (Deuteronomy, 
32.  32),  for  they  are  the  vine ;  the  sole  end  of  their  being  is  to  bear 
fruit  to  His  glory  ^Psalm  80.  8,  9;  Isaiah,  5.  i,  &c. ;  Jeremiah,  2. 
21 ;  Hosea,  10.  i ;  Matthew,  21.  33).  In  all  respects,  except  in 
their  being  planted  by  God,  the  Jews  were  inferior  to  other  nations, 
as  Egypt,  Babylon.  &c.,  e.  ^.,  in  antiquity,  extent  of  territory, 
resources,  military  power,  attainments  in  arts  and  sciences,  orthan^ 
a  branch  —  rather,  in  apposition  with  '*  the  vine  tree.'*  Omit  or 
than.  What  superiority  has  the  vine  if  it  be  but  a  branch  among  the 
trees  of  the  forest,  i.  e.,  if,  as  having  no  fruit,  it  lies  cut  down  amono;' 
other  wooclsof  trees.  4.  cast  Into  . . .  fire  — (John,  15.  6).  bm 
the  ends  —  the  North  kingdom  having  been  already  overturned 
b^  Assyria  under  Tiglath-pileser ;  the  South  being  pressed  on  by 
£gypt  (2  Kings,  23.  29-35).  midst  of  it  is  burned— rather,  "is 
on  flame ;"  viz.,  Jerusalem,  which  had  now  caught  the  flame  by  the 
attack  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Is  it  meet  for  any  work  —  "  It,'' ». /., 
the  scorched  part  still  remaining.  5.  If  useless  before,  much  more 
so  when  almost  wholly  burnt.  6.  So  will  I  give  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem,  as  being  utterly  unprofitable  (Matthew,  21.  33-4T ; 
25.  30 ;  Mark,  11.  12-14  ;  Luke,  13.  6-9)  in  answering  God's  design 
that  they  should  be  witnesses   for   Jehovah  before  the  heathen 

(Matthew,  3. 10 ;  5. 13).  7.  from  one  Are  . . .  anotber— (Cf.  Isaiah, 

24.  18).  "  Fire,"  means  here  every  kind  of  calamity  (Psalm  66.  la). 
The  Jewish  fugitives  shall  escape  from  the  ruin  of  Jerusalem,  only 
to  fall  into  some  other  calamity.  8.  trespass  —  rather,  "  they  have 
perversely  fallen  into  perverse  rebellion."    The  Jews  were  not 
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merely  sinners  as  the  other  nations,  but  revolicrs  and  apostates^ 
It  is  one  thing  to  neglect  what  we  know  not,  but  quite  another 
thing  to  despise  what  we  profess  to  worship  [JeromsJ,  as  the  Jews 
did  toward  God  and  the  law. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

1-63-  Detailed  Application  of  the  Parabolical  Delinea- 
tion OF  Chap,  xv  to  Jerusalem  Personified  as  a  Daughter^ 
I.  Taken  up  by  God^s  gratuitous  favour  from  infancy  {v.  1-7) ;  2. 
and,  when  grown  up,  joined  to  Him  in  spiritual  marriage  {y,  8-14) ; 
3.  her  unfaithfulness,  ner  sin  (z/.  15-34) ;  4.  the  judgment  (z'.  35-52) ; 
5.  her  unlooked-for  restoration  {v.  53  to  the  close).  2.  cause  J6ril- 
Salem  to  know  —  Men  often  are  so  blind  as  not  to  perceive  their 
guilt  which  is  patent  to  all.  "  Jerusalem "  represents  the  whol& 
kingdom,  of  Judah.  3.  birth  .  . .  nativity —  thy  origin  and  birth  ; 
&*/.,  thy  diggings  (Cf.  Isaiah,  51.  l)  and  thy  bringings  forth,  of  .  .  ^ 
Canaan — in  which  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  sojourned  before- 
going  to  Egypt,  and  from  which  thou  didst  derive  far  more  of  thy 
innate  characteristics  than  from  the  virtues  of  those  thy  progeni- 
tors (ch.  21.  30).    an  Amorite  ...  an  Hittite— these  being  th& 

most  powerful  tribes  stand  for  the  whole  of  the  Canaanite  nations 
(Cf.  Joshua,  I.  4 ;  Amos,  2.  9),  which  were  so  abominably  corrupt 
as  to  have*  been  doomed  to  utter  extermination  by  God  (Leviticus, 
18.  24,  25,  28 ;  Deuteronomy,  18.  12).  Translate  rather,  **  /^Amo- 
rite .  .  .  tJie  Canaanite,"  1.  e.,  these  two  tribes  personified ;  their 
wicked  characteristics,  respectively,  were  concentrated  in  the  par- 
entage  of  Israel  (Genesis,  15.  16).  "The  Hittite"  is  made  their 
"  mother ; "  alluding  to  Esau's  wives,  daughters  of  Heth^  whose 
ways  vexed  Rebekah  (Genesis,  26.  34,  35 ;  27.  46),  but  pleased  the 
degenerate  descendants  of  Jacob,  so  that  these  are  called,  in  re> 
spect  of  morals,  children  of  the  Hittite  (Cf.  v.  45).  4.  Israel's 
helplessness  in  her  first  struggling  into  national  existence,  under 
the  image  of  an  infant  (Hosea,  2.  3)  cast  forth  without  receiving 
the  commonest  acts  of  parental  regard.  Its  very  life  was  a  miracle 
(Exodus,  I.  15-22).  navei ...  not  out  — without  proper  attention 
to  the  navel  string,  the  infant  just  born  is  liable  to  die.    neither 

. . .  washed  In  water  to  supple  thee— f.  e„  to  make  the  skin  soft. 

Rather,  "for  purification;  from  an  Arabic  root.  [Maurer.} 
Gesenius  translates  as  Margin^  "  that  thou  mightest  (be  presented 
to  thy  parents  to)  be  looked  upon,'*  as  is  customary  on  the  birth  of 
a  child,  salteil  —  anciently  they  rubbed  infants  with  salt  to  make 
the  skin  dense  and  firm.  5.  east . . .  In  .  .  .  open  Held  —  the  expo- 
sure of  infants  was  common  in  ancient  times,  to  the  loathing  of 
thy  person  —  referring  to  the  unsightly  aspect  of  the  exposed  in- 
Cant.  Fairbairn /ra«ji5j/«,  "  With  contempt  (or  disdainful  indif- 
ference) of  thy  lifer  6.  when  I  passed  by  — as  if  a  traveler. 
rolluted  In  . . .  blood  —  but  Piscator,  "  ready  to  be  trodden  on." 
said  —  in  contrast  to  Israel's  helplessness  stands  God's  omnipo« 
tent  word  of  grace  which  bid  the  outcast  little  one  "  live."  In  thy 
Wood  —  though  thou  wast  foul  with  blood,  I  said  "Live."    [Gro* 
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Tius.]  *'  Live  in  thy  blood/'  i,  e.^  Live,  but  live  a  life  exposed  to. 
many  deaths,  as  was  the  case  in  the  beginnings  of  Israel's  national 
existence,  in  order  to  magnify  the  grace  of  God.  [Calvin.]  The 
former  view  is  preferable.  Spiritually,  till  the  sinner  is  made  sen- 
sible of  his  abject  helplessness,  he  will  not  appreciate  the  provis- 
ions of  God's  grace.  7.  oavsed  .  . .  tO  multiply—  ///.,  / . . .  made  thge 
a  myriad,  bud  . .  .  Of  field  —  the  produce  of  the  field.  In  250  years 
they  increased  from  seventy-five  persons  to  800,000  (Acts,  7.  14). 
[Calvin.]  But  see  Exodus,  12. 37,38.  excellent  ornaments  — /tV.« 
^'  ornament  of  ornaments."  naked  . . .  bare  —  (Hosea.  2.  3.)  ZtV., 
'*  nakedness . . .  bareness  "  itself ;  more  emphatic.  8.  thy  time . . .  of  lOVe 
—  /*/.,  loves  {Ci,  Song  of  Solomon,  2.  10-13).  Thou  wast  of  marriage- 
able age,  but  none  was  willing  to  marry  thee,  naked  as  thou  wast.  I 
then  regarded  thee  with  a  look  of  grace  when  the  full  time  of  thy 
deliverance  was  come  (Genesis,  15.  13,  14  ;  Acts,  7.  6,  7).  It  is  not 
she  that  makes  the  advance  to  God  but  God  to  her;  she  has 
nothing  to  entitle  her  to  such  notice,  yet  He  regards  her  not  with 
mere  benevolence,  but  ^vith  love^  such  as  one  cherishes  to  the  per- 
son of  his  wife  (Song  of  Solomon,  i.  3-6  ;  Jeremiah,  31.  3  ;  Malachi, 

I.  2).     8.  apread  my  skirt  over  thee— the  mode  of  espousals 

(Ruth,  3.  9).     I  betrothed  thee  (Deuteronomy,  4. 37  ;  lo.  15  ;  Hosea, 

II.  i).    The  cloak  is  often  used  as  a  bed  coverlet  in  the  E^t. 

God  explains  what  He  means,  **  I  entered  into  . .  .  covenant  with 
thee,"  i.  e.y  at  Sinai.  So  Israel  became  **  the  wife  of  God's  cove- 
nant "  (Isaiah,  54.  5  ;  Jeremiah,  3.  14  ;  Hosea,  2. 19,  20  ;  Malachi,  2. 
14V  thou  .  . .  mine  —  ^Exodus,  19.  5  ;  Jeremiah,  2.  2.)  9.  washed 
I  ihee  —  as  brides  used  to  pass  through  a  preparatory  purificatioa 

i Esther,  2.  12).  So  Israel,  before  the  giving  of  the  law  at  Sinai 
Exodus,  19.  12),  *'  Moses  sanctified  the  people,  and  they  washed 
their  clothes."  So  believers  (l  Corinthians,  6.  11).  oil — emblem 
of  the  Levitical  priesthood,  the  type  of  Messiah  (Psalm  45.  7)..  10. 
Psalm  45.  13,  14,  ■  similarly  describes  the  Church  (Israel,  the 
appointed  mother  of  Christendom)  adorned  as  a  bride  (Isaiah, 
61.  10).  It  is  Messiah  who  provides  the  wedding  garment  ^Reve- 
lation, 3.  18  ;  19.  8).  badgers'  skin  — tahash;  others  translate^  seal 
skins.  They  formed  the  overcovering  of  the  tabernacle,  which  was 
as  it  were  the  nuptial  tent  of  God  and  Israel  (Exodus,  26.  14),  and 
were  the  material  of  the  shoes  worn  by  the  Hebrews  on  festival 
days,  fine  linen  —  used  by  the  priests  (Leviticus,  6.  10)  ;  emblem 
of  purity.  11.  The  marriage  gifts  to  Rebekah  (Genesis,  24.  22,47). 
12.  jewel  on  thy  forehead  —  rather,  *'  a  ring  in  thy  nose  "  (Isaiah, 
3.  21).  a  crown  —  at  once  the  badge  of  a  bride,  and  of  her  being 
made  a  queen,  as  being  consort  of  the  King,  the  very  name  Isrtut 
meaning  "  a  prince  of  God.**  So  they  are  called  *'a  kingdom  of 
priests  "  (Exodus,  19. 6  ;  Cf.  Revelation,  i.  6).  Though  the  external 
blessings  bestowed  on  Israel  were  great,  yet  not  these,  but  the 
internal  and  spiritual  form  the  main  reference  in  the  kingly  marriage 
to  which  Israel  was  advanced.  13.  flour  . .  .  honey.  . .  oil  —  these 
three  mixed  form  the  sweetest  cakes  ;  not  dry  bread  and  leeks  as 
in  Egypt.  From  raiment  He  passes  to  food  (Deuteronomy,  32.  13, 
14).  exceeding  beautiful  —  Psalm  48.  2,  the  city ;  also.  Psalm  29. 
3,  the  temple,    prosper  Into  a  kinodom — exercising  empire  over 
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surrounding  nations.    14.  thy  renown  . . .  among  . . .  heathens  — 

The  theocracy  reached  its  highest  point  under  Solomon,  when 
distant  potentates  heard  of  his  "  fame  '*  (i  Kings,  10.  i,  &c.)f  e,  g., 
the  queen  of  Sheba,  Hiram,  &c.  (Lamentations,  2.  15).  my  COmelK 
ness —  it  was  not  thine  own,  but  imparted  by  me.  15.  Instead  of 
attributing  the  glory  of  her  privileges  and  gifts  to  God,  Israel 
prided  herself  on  them  as  her  own  (Deuteronomy,  32. 15  ;  Jeremiah^ 
7.  4 ;  Micah,  3.  ii),  and  then  wantonly  devoted  them  to  her  idols 
(Hosea,  2. 8 ;  Cf.  Luke,  15. 12. 13).  piayedst . . .  harlot  because  of 
thy  renown  —  "  didst  play  the  wanton  upon  thy  name  "  [Fairbairn],. 
viz.^  by  allowing  thy  renown  to  lead  thee  into  idolatry  and  leagues 
with  idolaters  (Isaiah,  I.  21 ;  57.  8  ;  Jeremiah,  3.  2,  6).  English 
Version  is  better,  "because  of  thy  renown,"  i.e.^  relying  an  it;  an- 
swering to,  "  thou  didst  trust  in  thine  own  beauty."  his  R  WftS  —  thy 
beauty  was  yielded  up  to  every  passer  by.  Israel's  zest  for  the  wor- 
ship of  foul  idols  was  but  an  anxiety  to  have  the  approbation  of 
heaven  for  their  carnal  lusts,  of  which  the  idols  were  the  personifica- 
tion ;  hence,  too,  their  tendency  to  wander  from  Jehovah,  who  was  a 
restraint  on  corrupt  nature.  16.  deckedst .  .  .  with  divers  OOlours 
—  or,  •'  didst  make  ...  of  divers  colours  "  [Fairbairn]  ;  the  metaphor 
and  the  literal  are  here  mixed.  The  high  places  whereon  they 
sacrificed  to  Astarte  are  here  compared  to  ttnts  of  divers  colours^ 
which  an  impudent  harlot  would  spread  to  show  her  house  was 
open  to  all.  [Calvin.1  Cf.  as  to  "  woven  hangings  for  Astarte  ** 
(the  right  translation  for ''grove")  2  Kings,  23.  7.  the  like  .  .  . 
shall  not  come,  neither  shall . . .  be  -—  rather,  '*  have  not  come,  nor 
shall  be."  These  thy  doings  are  unparalleled  in  the  past,  and  shall 
be  so  in  the  future.  17.  my  gold . . .  my  silver —  (Haggai,  2.  8.) 
images  of  men  —  rather,  "of  the  phallus**  the  Hindoo  lingam,  or 
membrum  virile  [Havernick],  deified  as  the  emblem  of  fecundity ; 
man  making  his  lust  his  god.  English  yersion.hoyrever,  is  appro- 
priate ;  Israel  being  represented  as  a  woman  playing  the  harlot 
•with** male  images,    i.e.,  images  of  male-gods,  as  distinguished 

frona  female  deities.    18.  tookest  thy  . . .  garments  . . .  coveredst 

them — i.  e.,  the  idols,  as  if  an  adulteress  were  to  cover  her  par- 
amours with  garments  which  she  had  received  from  the  liberality 
of  her  husband,  my  Oil  —  the  holy  anointing  oil  sacred  to  God 
(Exodus,  30.  22-25.)    Also  that  usecl  in  sacrifices  (Leviticus,  2.  i,  2). 

19.  My  meat... I  gave  — (Hosea,  2.  8).    set  it  before  them— as 

a  minchah  or  "  meat  offering"  (Leviticus,  2.  i).  a  SWeet  saVOVr — 
AV.,  ''a  savour  of  rest,"  i,  e.^  whereby  they  might  be  propitiated 
and  be  at  peace  ("  rest ")  with  you  ;  how  ridiculous  to  seek  to 
propitiate  gods  of  wood  !  thus  If  was — The  fact  cannot  be  denied, 
for  I  saw  it,  and  s^  it  was  so,  saith  Jehovah.  20,  21.  children  . . . 
born  unto  me — lliough  "thv  children,"  yet  they  belong  "unto 
me,'*  rather  than  to  thee,  for  they  were  bom  under  the  immutable 
covenant  with  Israel,  which  even  Israel's  sin  could  not  set  aside, 
and  have  received  the  sign  of  adoption  as  mine,  viz.,  circumcision. 
This  aggravates  the  guilt  of  sacrificing  them  to  Moloch.  tO  bft 
devoured  —  not  merely  to  pass  through  the  fire,  as  sometimes  chil- 
dren were  made  to  do  (Leviticus,  18.  21)  without  hurt,  but  to  pass 

through  so  as  to  be  made  the  food  of  the  flame  in  honour  of  idols 
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(Isaiah,  57.  5  ;  Jeremiah,  7.  31 ;  10.  5  ;  32.  35,  AToUs).     Is  this  of  thy 

whoredoms  a  small  matter,  that  thou  hast  slain  my  children  ~ 

rather,  "  Were  t/tj'  whoredoms  a  small  matter  (*.  /.,  not  enough,  but) 
that  thou  hast  slain  (/.  ^.,  must  also  slay),*'  &c.  As  if  thy  unchas- 
tity  was  not  enough,  thou  hast  added  this  unnatural  and  sacrileg- 
ious cruelty  (Micah,  6.  7).  22.  not  remembered .  • .  youth — forget- 
fulness  of  God's  love  is  the  source  of  all  sins.  Israel  forgot  her 
deliverance  by  God  in  the  infancy  of  her  national  life.  See  v.  43. 
to  which  V.  60  forms  a  lovely  contrast  (Jeremiah,  2.  2  ;  Hosea,  ii.  i). 
23.  woe,  woe,  unto  thee,  &.C.  —  This  parenthetical  exclamation 
has  an  awful  effect,  coming  like  a  lightning  Qash  of  judgment 
amidst  the  black  clouds  of  Israelis  guilt.  24.  emlneni  place  — 
rather,  "  a  fornication-chamber/*  often  connected  with  the  impure 
rites  of  idolatry ;  spiritual  fornication,  on  "  an  eminent  place,'* 
answering  to  "fornication-chamber,"  is  mainly  meant,  with  an 
allusion  also  to  the  literal  fornication  associated  with  it  (Jeremiah, 

2.  20 ;  3.  2).    25.  at  every  bead  of  the  way  —  in  the  most  fre- 

quented  places  (Proverbs,  9.  14).  thy  beauty  .  .  .  abhorred  . . . 
opened  . . ,  feet  to  every  one  —  The  wanton  advances  were  all  on 
Israel's  part,  the  idolatrous  nations  yielded  to  her  nothing  in 
return.  She  had  yielded  so  much  that,  like  a  worn-out  prostitute, 
her  tempters  became  weary  of  her.  When  the  Church  lowers  her 
testimony  for  God  to  the  carnal  tastes  of  the  world,  with  a  view  to 
conciliation,  she  loses  every  thing  and  gains  nothing.  26.  forni- 
cation with  .  .  .  Egyptians  —  alliances  with  Egypt,  cemented  by 
sharing  their  idolatries,  great  of  flesh  — of  powerf\il  virile  parts ; 
yf^.,  for  the  gross  and  lustful  religion  of  Egypt  (e.g,.,  Isis,&c.),  which 
alone  could  satisfy  the  abominable  lust  of  Israel  (ch.  20.  7.  8  ;  23. 
19,20,21).  to  provoke  me  —  wantonly  and  purposely.  27.  The 
consequent  judgments,  which,  however,  proved  of  no  avail  in 
reforming  the  people  (Isaiah,  9,  13;  Jeremiah.  5.  3).  delivered 
thee  unto  .  . .  Philistines  — (2  Kings,  16.  6 ;  2  Chronicles,  28.  18, 
19).  ashamed  of  thy  lewd  way  — The  Philistines  were  less  wan- 
ton  in  idolatr>%  in  that  they  did  not,  like  Israel,  adopt  the  idols  of 
every  foreign  country,  but  were  content  with  their  own  {v.  57  ;  Jer- 
emiah, 2.  11).  28.  unsatiable  —  not  satisfied  with  whoredoms  with 
neighbours,  thou  hast  gone  ofT  to  the  distant  Assvrians,  1.  ^.,  hast 
sought  a  league  with  them,  and  with  it  adopted  their  idolatries. 

29.  multiplied  . . .  fornication  in  .  .  .  Canaan  unto  Chaldea  — Thou 

hast  multiplied  thy  idolatries  "in  Canaan"  by  sending  "unto 
Chaldca  "  to  borrow  from  thence  the  Chaldean  rites,  to  add  to  the 
abominations  already  practiced  *'  in  Canaan,*'  before  the  carrying 
away  of  Jehoiachin  to  Chaldea.  The  name  "  Canaan  "  is  used  to 
imply,  that  they  had  made  Judea  as  much  the  scene  of  abomi- 
nation as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  corrupt  Canaan ites.  The  land 
had  become  utterly  Canaanitish  (ch.  23.  14,  &c.)  30.  weak  . . . 
heart  —  Sifi  weakens  the  intellect  ("  heart  '*),  as,  on  the  contrary, 
"  the  way  of  the  Lord  is  strength  to  the  upright  "  (Proverbs,  10.  29). 

ji.  Repetition  of  v.  24.    not . . .  as .  • .  harlot  . . .  thou  scorn^ 

nire  —  unlike  an  ordinary  harlot  thou  dost  prostitute  thy  person 
gratis,  merely  to  satisfy  thy  lust.  Jerome  translates,  "  Thou  hast 
not  been  as  a  harlot  in  scorning  («.  ^.,  who  ordinarily),  scorns  a 
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hire  offered,"  in  ordet  to  get  a  larger  one:  nay,  thou  hast  oflered  hire 
thyself  to  thy  lovers  (v.  33.  34).  But  these  verses  show  English 
Version  to  be  preferable,  for  they  state  that  Israel  prostituted  her- 
self, not  merely  for  any  small  reward  imihout  dematidint*  mote  but 
for  "  no  reward."  32.  Instead  of  her  husband  —  referring  to  Num- 
bers, 5.  19,  20,  29.  Fairbairn  translates,  '*  while  under  her  hus- 
band.*' 33,  34.  Israel  hired  her  paramours,  instead  of  being,  like 
other  harlots,  hired  by  them  ;  she  also  followed  them  without  their 
following  her.  35.  Here  begins  the  threat  of  wrath  to  be  poured 
out  on  her.  36.  Illthiness  —  /i/.,  brass  ;  metaphor  for  the  lowest  part 
of  the  person.  [Calvin.]  English  Version  is  better;  thy  filthy 
lewdness  is  poured  out  without  restraint  (Cf.  Jeremiah.  13.  27). 
As  silver  is  an  emblem  of  purity,  brass  typifies  *'  filthiness,*  because 
it  easily  contracts  rust.  Henderson  explains  it.  **  Because  thy 
nunu^  was  lavished  on  thy  lovers"  {v.  31.  33,  34).     blood  Of  thv 

ehihiren — (v.  20:  Jeremiah.  2.  34).     37.  thy  lovers— the  Chaf. 

deans  and  the  Assyrians.  The  law  of  retribution  is  the  more  sig> 
nally  exemplified  by  God  employing,  as  His  instruments  of  judg- 
ment on  Israel,  those  very  nations  whose  alliance  and  idols  Israel 
had  so  eagerly  sought,  besides  giving  her  up  to  those  who  had 
been  always  her  enemies.  "  God  will  make  him,  who  leaves  God 
for  the  world,  disgraced  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  indeed, 
the  more  so  the  nearer  he  formerly  stood  to  Himself."  [ Heng- 
STENBERG.]  (Isaiah,  47.  3  ;  Jeremiah,  13.  26  ;  Hosea,  2. 12  ;  Nahum, 
3.  5).  all  •  .  .  thou  hast  hated  —  the  Edomites  and  Philistines; 
also  Moab  and  Ammon  especially  (Deuteronomy,  23.  3)  I  ,  .  . 
will  discover  thy  nakedness  — punishment  in  kind,  as  she  had 
** discovered  her  nakedness  through  whoredoms"  (2^.36)1  the  sin 
and  its  penalty  corresponded.     I  will  expose  thee  to  public  infamy. 

38-40.  Judge  thee,  as  women  that  break  wedlock— (Leviticus,  20. 10 ; 

Cf.  V.  2).  In  the  case  of  individttal adulteresses,  stoningv/SiS  the  pen- 
alty (John,  8.  4,  5).  In  the  case  of  communities,  the  sword.  Also 
apostacy  (Deuteronomy,  13,  10)  and  sacrificing  children  to  Moloch 
(Leviticus,  20.  1-5)  incurred  stoning.  Thus  the  penalty  was  doubly 
due  to  Israel ;  so  the  other  which  was  decreed  against  an  apostate 
city  (Deuter<Jnomy,  13.  15, 16)  is  added,*'  they  shall  stone  thee  with 
stones  and  thrust  thee  through  with  .  .  .  swords."  The  Chaldeans 
hurled  stones  on  Jerusalem  at  the  siege,  and  slew  with  the  sitford 

on  its  capture,    shed-blood  . . .  iudged  —  (Genesis,  9.  6).   jealcusy 

—  image  taken  from  the  fury  of  a  husband  in  jealousy  snedding 
Che  blood  of  an  unfaithful  wife,  such  as  Israel  had  been  toward 
God  her  husband  spiritually.  Lit.,  "I  will  make  thee  (io  become) 
iiood  of  fury  and  jealousy.  39.  thine  eminent  place  —  lit.,  *'  forni- 
cation-chamber "  (iVip/^,  r.  24),  the  temple  which  Israel  had  con- 
verted into  a  place  of  spiritual  fornication  with  idols,  to  please 
the  Chaldeans  (ch.  23.  14-17).  strip  thee  Of .  .  .  clothes  —  (ch.  23. 
26 ;  Hosea,  2.  3).  They  shall  dismantle  thy  city  of  its  walls,  fair 
Jewels  —  /*/.,  vessels  of  thy  fairness  or  beauty  :  the  vessels  of  the 
temple.  [Grotius.]  All  the  gifts  wherewith  God  hath  adorned 
thee.  [Calvin.]  40.  (Ch.  23.  10,  47).  Cf.  as  to  the  destruction 
under  Titus,  Luke,  19.  43,  44.  41.  The  result  of  the  awful  judff- 
ment  shall  be,  when  Divine  vengeance  has  run  its  course  it  shall 
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cease,  burn  —  (Deuteronomy,  13.  16;  2  Kings,  25.  9).  wonen  — 
the  surrounding  Gentile  nations  to  whom  thou  shalt  be  an  object 
of  mocking  (Psalm  137.  7).    I  will  cause  thee  to  cease  . . .  harlot 

—  (ch.  23.  27).     Thou  shalt  no  longer  be  abli  to  plav  the  harlot 

through  my  judgments,    thou  . . .  shalt  give . . .  uo  hire  . . .  moro 

—  thou  shalt  have  none  to  give.  42.  my  fury  • . .  rest  —  when 
my  justice  has  exacted  the  full  penalty  commensurate  with  thy 
awful  guilt  {^Note^  ch.  5.  13).  It  is  not  a  mitigation  of  the  penalty 
that  is  here  foretold,  but  such  an  utter  destruction  of  all  the  guilty 
that  there  shall  be  no  need  of  further  punishment.  [Calvin.} 
43.  (Ver.  22 ;  Psalm  78. 42).  In  gratitude  for  God's  favours  to  her 
in  her  early  history,    fretted  me  —  (Isaiah,  63.  10 ;  Ephesians,  4. 

po).  thou  shalt  not  commit  this  iewflness  above  all  thine  abom- 
inations— }.  e.,  this  the  wickedness  (Cf.  Zechariah,  5.  8),  peculiarly 
hateful  to  God,  vts.,  spiritual  unchastity  or  idolatry,  over  and 
"  above  "  (t .  e,,  besides)  all  thine  other  abominations.  I  will  put 
it  out  of  thy  power  to  commit  it  by  cutting  thee  off.  Fairbai&n 
translates y  "I  will  not  do  what  is  scandalous  (t^s.,  encouraging 
thee  in  thy  sin,  by  letting  it  pass  with  impunity)  upon  all  thine 
abominations ;  '*  referring  to  Leviticus,  19.  29,  the  conduct  of  a 
father  who  encouraged  his  daughter  in  harlotry.  English  Version 
is  much  better.  44.  As  . . .  mother . . .  her  daughter  —  /r,  and  so 
is,  are  not  in  the  original ;  the  ellipsis  gives  the  proverb  (but  two 
words  in  the  Hebrew)  epigrammatic  brevity.  Jerusalem  proved 
herself  a  true  daughter  of  the  Hittite  mother  in  sin  {z\  3).     45. 

mother's  . . .  that  loathed  her  husband  — <*.  ^.,  God  ("haters  of 
God,"  Romans,  i.  30) ;  therefore  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God 
had  originally  been  in  Canaan,  handed  down  from  Noah  (hence 
we  find  Melchizedek,  king  of  Salem,  in  Canaan,  "priest  of  most 
high  God,"  Genesis,  14.  18),  but  Canaan  apostatised  from  it ;  this 
was  what  constituted  the  blackness  of  the  Canaanites'  guilt, 
ioatheth  ...  children — whom  she  put  to  death  in  honour  of 
Saturn ;  a  practice  common  among  the  Phoenicians,  sister  of 
thy  sisters  —  thou  art  akin  in  guilt  to  Samaria  and  Sodom,  to 
which  thou  art  akin  by  birth.  Moab  and  Ammon,  the  incestuous 
children  of  Lot,  nephew  of  Abraham,  IsraePs  progenitor,  had 
their  origin  from  Sodom  ;  so  Sodom  might  be  called  Judah's  sister. 
Samaria,  answering  to  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  is,  of  course,  sister 
to  Judah.  46.  elder  sister  . .  •  Samaria — older  than  Sodom,  to 
whom  Judah  was  less  nearly  related  by  kindred  than  she  was  to 
Samaria,  Sodom  is  therefore  called  her  younger  sister ;  Samaria* 
her  "elder  sister."  [Grotius.]  Samaria  is  called  the  "elder" 
because  in  a  moral  respect  more  nearly  related  to  Judah.  [Fair* 
BAIRN.]  Samaria  had  made  the  calves  at  Dan  and  Bethel  in 
imitation  of  the  cherubim,  her  daughters  —  the  inferior  towns 
subject    to.    Samaria     (Cf.    Numbers,     21.    25,     Margin).      left 

—  The  Orientals  faced  the  East  in  marking  the  directions 
of  the  sky;  thus  the  North  was  "left,"  the  South  "right." 
Sodom  .  .  .  daughters  —  Ammon    and    Moab,    offshoots    from 

Sodom;  also  the  towns  subject  to  it.     47.  their  abominatlona 

—  Milcom   and    Chemosh,  the   "abominations  of  Ammon   and 

Moab"  (I  Kings,  ii.  5.  7).    corrupted  more  than  they— so  it 
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is  expressly  recorded  of  Manasseh  (2  Kings,  21.  9).  48.  Sodom  — 
(Matthew,  il.  24).  Judah's  guilt  was  not  positively,  but  relatively^ 
greater  than  Sodom's ;  because  it  was  in  the  midst  of  such  higher 
privileges  and  such  solemn  warnings ;  a  fortiori^  the  guilt  of  un- 
believers in  the  midst  of  the  highest  of  all  lights,  vit,,  the  gospel, 
is  the  greatest.  49.  pride  —  inherited  by  Moab,  her  offspring 
(Isaiah,  16.  6  ;  Jeremiah,  4S.  26),  and  by  Ammon  (Jeremiah,  49.  4). 
God,  the  heart-searcher,  here  specifies  as  Sodom's  sin,  not  merely 
her  notorious  lusts,  but  the  secret  spring  of  them,  '*  pride  "  flow- 
ing from  "  fullness  of  bread,"  caused  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
(Genesis,  13.  10),  and  producing  "  idleness."  abundance  of  idle- 
aess  —  AV.,  the  secure  carelessness  of  etue  or  idleness,  neither  did 
•he  Strengtlien  . .  .  the  poor  —  Pride  is  always  cruel ;  it  arrogates 
to  itself  all  things,  and  aespises  brethren,  for  whose  needs  it  there- 
fore has  no  feeling  ;  as  Moab  had  not  for  the  outcast  Jews  (Isaiah, 
16.  3, 4 ;  Jeremiah,  48.  27 ;  Luke,  16.  19-21 ;  James,  5.   1-5).     50. 

lu^jghty  ~  puffed  up  with  prosperity,    abomination  before  me  — 

"^  .^nners  before  the  Lord'*  (Genesis,  13.  13) ;  said  of  those  whose 
?in  is  so  heinous  as  to  cry  out  to  God  for  immediate  judgments ; 

rresumptuous  sins,  daring  God  to  the  face  (Genesis,  18.  20 ;  19.  5). 
tOOlc  them  away  — (Genesis,  19.  24).  as  I  saw  good  — rather, 
"according  to  what  I  saw;"  referring  to  Genesis,  18.  21,  where 
God  says,  "  I  will  go  down,  and  see  whether  they  have  done  alto- 
gether according  to  the  cry  of  it  which  is  come  unto  me."  5I. 
Samaria —  the  kingdom  01  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  less  guilty  than 
Judah ;  for  Judah  betrayed  greater  ingratitude,  having  greater 
privileges,  viz.^  the  temple,  the  priesthood,  an^  the  regular  order 
of  kings.  Justified  thy  sisters  —  made  them  appear  almost  inno- 
cent by  comparison  with  thy  guilt  (Jeremiah,  3.  11 ;  Matthew.  12.41, 

42).    52.  Thou  . . .  which  hast  Judged  . . .  bare  thine  own— (Mat- 

^•'^  -  ^- <'-•  l^^omauft  ^  I,  17-23).  Judah  had  judged  Sodom  (rep- 
.#sencrng  the  heathen  nations)  and  Samaria  (Israel),  saying  thev 
were  justly  punished,  as  if  she  herself  was  innocent  (Luke,  13.  2)? 
thy  sname — ignominious  punishment.  53.  Here  follows  a  prom- 
ise of  restoration.  Even  the  sore  chastisements  coming  on  Judah 
would  fail  to  reform  its  people  ;  God's  returning  goodness  alone 
would  effect  this,  to  show  how  entirely  of  grace  was  to  be  their 
restoration.  The  restoration  of  her  erring  sisters  is  mentioned 
i>efore  hers,  even  as  their  punishment  preceded  her  punishment; 
so  all  self-boasting  is  excluded.  [Fairbairn.]  "  Ye  shall,  indeed, 
at  some  time  or  other  return,  but  Moab  and  Ammon  shall  return 
with  you,  and  some  of  the  ten  tribes."  [Grotius.]  bring  again 
...  captivity  —  t.  e.,  change  the  affliction  into  prosperity  (Job, 
43. 10).  Sodom  itself  was  not  so  restored  (Jeremiah,  20.  16),  but 
Ammon  and  Moab  (her  representatives,  as  sprung  from  Lot  who 
dwelt  in  Sodom)  were  (Jeremiah,  48.  47  ;  49.  6) ;  probably  most  of 
the  ten  tribes  and  the  adjoining  nations,  Ammon  and  Moab,  &c., 
were  in  part  restored  under  C3nrus  ;  but  the  full  realization  of  the 
restoration  is  yet  future  ;  the  heathen  nations  to  be  brought  to  Christ 
being  typified  by  "  Sodom,"  whose  sins  they  now  reproduce  (Deu- 
teronomv,  32.  32).  captivity  of  thy  captives  —  lit,,  "  of  thy  cap- 
tivities.      However,  the  gracious  promise  rather  begins  with  the 
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"  nevertheless  "  (v.  60),  not  here ;  for  v,  59  is  a  threat,  not  a  prom> 
ise.  The  sense  here  thus  is,  Thou  shalt  be  restored  when  Sodom 
and  Samaria  are,  but  not  till  then  {v.  55),  i.  e,^  n^er.  This  applies 
to  the  guilty  who  should  be  utterly  destroyed  {v.  41,  42);  but  it 
does  not  contradict  the  subsequent  promise  of  restoration  to  their 
posterity  (Numbers,  14.  29-33),  and  to  the  elect  remnant  of  grace. 
k;alvin.]  54.  bear  thine  own  shame— by  being  put  on  a  level  with 
those  whom  thou  hast  so  much  despised.  thoU  art  a  comforr  onto 
then  —  since  they  see  thee  as  miserable  as  themselves.  It  is  a  kind 
of  melancholy  "  comfort "  to  those  chastised  to  see  others  as  sorely- 
punished  as  themselves  (ch.  14.  22,  23).  55.  (Note,  v,  53).  56. 
Sodom  was  not  mentioned  — /»/.,  was  not  for  a  report.  Thou  didst 
not  deign  to  mention  her  name  as  if  her  case  could  possibly  apply 
as  a  warning  to  thee,  but  it  did  apply  (2  Peter,  2.  6).  57.  Berore  thy 
wickedness  was  discovered  —  manifested  to  all,  vi%,,  by  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  thee,  thy  reproach  of . . .  Syria,  and  . . .  Phil* 
Istines  —  the  indignity  and  injuries  done  thee  by  Syria  and  the 
Philistines  (2  Kings,  16.  5  ;  2  Chronicles,  28.  18  ;  Isaiah,  9. 11,  12). 
58.  borne  tny  lewdness  —  t.  ^.,  the  punishment  of  it  (ch.  23.  49). 

1  do  not  treat  thee  with  excessive  rigour.  Thy  sin  and  punishment 
are  exactly  commensurate.  59.  thQ  oath  —  the  covenant  betweea 
God  and  Israel  (Deuteronomy,  29.  12,  14).  As  thou  hast  despised 
it,  so  will  I«despise  thee.  No  covenant  is  one-sided  ;  where  Israel 
broke  faith,  God's  promise  of  favour  ceased.  60.  The  promise 
here  burst  forth  unexpectedly  like  the  sun  from  the  dark  clouds. 
With  all  her  forgetfulness  of  God,  God  still  remembers  her  ;  show- 
ing that  her  redemption  is  altogether  of  grace.  Contrast  *'  I  will 
remember,"  with  "*thou  hast  not  remembered  "  {v.  22.  43) ;  also 
"  my  covenant,"  with  "  thy  covenant "  {v.  61  ;  Psalm  106.  45) ;  thea 
the  effect  produced  on  her  is  (v.  63),  "  that  thou  mayest  remember.'* 
God's  promise  was  one  of  promise  and  of  grace.  The  law,  in  its 
letter^  was  IsraePs  ("  thy  ")  covenant^  and  in  this  restricted  view  was 
long  subsequent  (Galatians,  3. 17).  Israel  interpreted  it  as  a  covenant 
of  works,  which  she,  while  boasting  of,  failed  tofulftll,  and  so  fell 
under  its  condemnation  (2  Corinthians,  3.  3,  6).  The  law,  in  its- 
spitit^  contains  the  germ  of  the  gospel ;  the  New  Testament  is  the 
mil  development  of  the  Old,  the  husk  of  the  outer  form  bein^ 
laid  aside,  when  the  inner  spirit  was  fulfilled  in  Messiah.  God's 
covenant  with  Israel,  in  the  person  of  Abraham,  was  the  reasoa 
why,  notwithstanding  all  her  guilt,  mercy  was,  and  is,  in  store  for 
her.  Therefore  the  heathen  or  Gentile  nations  must  come  to  her 
for  blessings,  not  she  to  them,    everlasting  covenant — (ch.  37.  26  ; 

2  Samuel,  23.  5  ;  Isaiah,  55.  3).  The  temporary  forms  of  the  law- 
were  to  be  laid  aside,  that  in  its  permanent  and  "everlasting'* 
spirit  it  might  be  established  (Jeremiah,  31.  31-37  ;  32.  40 ;  50.4,  5  ; 
Hebrews,  8.  8-13).  61.  thou  Shalt  remember  — It  is  God  who 
first  remembers  her  before  she  remembers  Him  and  her  own  ways 
before  Him  (v,  60,  ch.  20.  43;  36.  31).  ashamed  —  the  fruit  ot 
repentance  (2  Corinthians,  7.  10,  11) ;  none  please  God  unless  those 
who  displease  themselves  ;  a  foretaste  of  the  gospel  (Luke,  18. 9-14). 

J  will  oive  them  unto  thee  for  daughters— (Isaiah,  54.  i ;  60. 3, 4 ; 

Galatians,  4.  26,  &c.)    All  the  heathen  nations,  not  merely  Sodom 
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and  Samaria,  are  meant  by  *'  thy  sisters,  elder  and  younger.'*  In 
Jerusalem,  first  individual  believers  were  gathered  into  the  elect 
Church.  From  Jerusalem  the  gospel  went  forth  to  gather  in 
individuals  of  the  Gentiles ;  and  Jerusalem  and  Judah  shall  also 
be  the  first  nation  which,  as  such,  shall  be  converted  to  Christ ; 
and  to  her  the  other  nations  shall  attach  themselves  as  believers  in 
Messiah,  Jerusalem's  King  (Psalm  no.  2  ;  Isaiah,  2.  2,  3).  "  The 
King's  daughter,"  in  Psalm  45.  12-14,  is  Judah;  her  "com- 
panions," as  "*  the  daughter  of  T^^re,"  are  the  nations  given  to  her 
as  converts,  here  called  "daughters."  not  by  thy  covenant  — 
This  does  not  set  aside  the  Old  Testament  in  its  spirit,  but  in  its 
mere  letter  on  which  the  Jews  had  rested,  while  they  broke  it :  the 
latter  (**  thy  covenant ")  was  to  give  place  to  (^d^s  covenant  of 
grace  and  promise  in  Christ  who  "  fulfilled  "  the  Taw.  God  means, 
"  not  that  thou  on  thy  part  hast  stood  to  the  covenant,  but  that  '  I 
am  the  Lord,  I  change  not '  (Malachi,  3.  6)  from  my  original  love 
to  thee  in  thy  youth  "  (see  Romans,  3.  3).  62.  (Hosea,  2.  19,  20). 
tllOII  Shalt  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  — not,  as  elsewhere,  by  the 
judgments  falling  on  thee,  but  by  my  so  marvellously  restoring  thee 
through  grace.  63.  never  open  thy  month  —  in  vindication.or  even 
palliation,  of  thyself,  or  expostulation  with  God  for  His  dealings 
(Romans,  3.  19),  when  thou  seest  thine  own  exceeding  unworthi- 
ness,  andmy  superabounding  grace  which  has  so  wonderfully  over- 
come with  love  thy  sin  (Romans,  5.  20).  "  If  we  would  judge  our- 
selves, we  should  not  be  judged  "  (i  Corinthians,  11.31).  ail  that 
thOil  hast  done  —  enhancing  the  grace  of  God  which  has  pardoned  so 
many  and  so  great  sins.  Nothing  so  melts  into  love  and  humility 
as  the  sense  of  the  riches  of  God's  pardoning  grace  (Luke,  7.  47). 

CHAPTER  XVII, 

1-24.  Parable  of  the  Two  Great  Eagles,  and  the  Crop- 
PING  of  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon.  Judah  is  to  be  Judged  for 
Revolting  from  Babylon,  which  had  set  up  Zedekiah  instead 
of  Jehoiachin,  to  Egypt  ;  God  Himself,  as  the  Rival  of  the 
Babylonian  King,  is  to  Plant  the  Gospel  Cedar  of  Messiah. 
The  date  of  the  prophecy  is  between  the  sixth  month  of  Zedekiah's 
sixth  year  of  reign  and  the  fifth  month  of  the  seventh  year  after 
the  carrying  away  of  Jehoiachin,  i,  e,y  five  years  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem.  [Henderson.]  2.  riodie  —  a  continued  alle- 
gory, expressed  enigmatically,  requiring  more  than  common  acu- 
men and  serious  thought.  The  Hebrew  is  derived  from  a  root, 
'*  sharp."  I.  e.y  calculated  to  stimulate  attention  and  whet  the  intel- 
lect. Distinct  from  "  fable,"  in  that  it  teaches  not  fiction,  but  fact. 
Not  like  the  ordinary  riddle,  designed  to  puzzle,  but  to  instruct. 
The  *'  riddle  "  is  here  identical  with  the  "  parable,"  only  that  the 
former  refers  to  the  obscurity,  the  latter  to  the  likeness  of  the 
figure  to  the  thing  compared.  3.  eagle  —  the  king  of  birds.  The 
literal  Hebrew  is,  "  the  great  eagle."  The  symbol  of  the  Assyrian 
supreme  god,  Nisroch;  so  applied  to  "  the  great  king"  of  Babylon, 
his  vicegerent  on  earth  (Jeremiah,  48.  40;  49.  22).  His  "wings" 
are  his  great  forces.     Such  symbols  were  familiar  to  the  Jews,  who 

saw  them  portrayed  on  the  great  buildings  of  Babylon  ;  such  as  are 
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now  seen  in  the  Assyrian  remains,  long-winged — implying  *h* 
wide  extent  of  his  empire,  fiill  of  feathers  —  when  they  have  beea 
renewed  after  moulting  ;  and  so  in  the  full  freshness  of  renovated 
youth  ^Psalm  103.  5  ;  Isaiah,  40. 31).  Answering  to  the  many  peoples 
which,  as  tributaries,  constituted  the  strength  of  Babylon.  diverS 
OOlOlirs  —  the  golden  eagle,  marked  with  star-like  spots,  supposed 
to  be  the  largest  of  eagles.  [Bochart.]  Answering  to  the  variety 
of  languages,  habits  and  costumes  of  the  peoples  subject  to 
Babylon,  came  unto  Lebanon  —  continuing  the  metaphor :  as  the 
eagle  frequents  mountains,  not  cities.  The  temple  at  Jerusalem 
was  called  "  Lebanon  "  by  the  Jews  [EusebiusI,  because  its  wood 
work  was  wholly  of  cedars  of  Lebanon.  "  Tne  mountain  of  the 
Lord's  house  "  (^aiah,  2.  2).  Jemsalem^  however,  is  chiefly  meant, 
the  chief  seat  of  civil  honour,  as  Lebanon  was  of  external  eleva- 
tion, took  the  highest  branch  —  King  Jechoniah,  then  but  eight- 
een years  old,  and  many  of  the  chiefs  and  people  with  him  (2  Kings, 
24.  8,  12-16).  The  Hebrew  for  "highest  branch"  is,  properly,  the 
fieece-like  tuft  at  the  top  of  the  tree.  So  in  ch.  31.  3-14.  The 
cedar,  as  a  tall  tree,  is  the  symbol  of  kingly  elevation  (Cf.  Daniel. 
4.  10-12).  4.  land  of  traffic  . . .  merchants  —  Babylon  (2  Kings, 
24.  15,  16),  famous  for  its  transport  traffic  on  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates ;  also,  by  its  connection  with  the  Persian  gulf,  it 
carried   on   much  commerce  with   India.      5.  seed  of  the  land 

—  not  a  foreign  production,  but  one  native  in  the  region;  a 
son  of  the  soil,  not  a  foreigner ;  Zcdekiah,  uncle  of  Jehoiachin, 
of  David's  family,  in  a  frultfui  fi^\^  —  Ht.,a  field  of  seed,  f.^..tit 
for  propagating  and  continuing  the  seed  of  the  royal  family. 
as  a  Willow  —  derived  from  a  Hebrew  root,  "/<;  overflow^''  from 
its  fondness  for  water  (Isaiah,  44.  4).  Judea  was  **a  land  of 
brooks  of  wa/^rand  fountains"  (Deuteronomy,  8.  7-9;  Cf.  John, 
3.  23).  6.  vine  of  low  stature  — not  now,  as  before,  a  stately 
"cedar;"  the  kingdom  of  Judah  was  to  be  prosperous,  but  not 
elevated,  branches  turned  toward  him  — expressing  the  fealty 
of  Zedekiah  as  a  vassal  looking  up  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  whom 
Judah  owed  its  peace  and  very  existence  as  a  separate  state.  The 
'* branches"  mean  his  sons,  and  the  other  princes  and  nobles. 
The  "  roots  under  him  "  imply  that  the  stability  of  Judah  depended 
on  Babylon.  The  repetition  **  branches  "  and  "  sprigs  "  is  in  order 
to  mark  the  ingratitude  of  Zedekiah,  who,  not  content  with  mode- 
rate prosperity,  revolted  from  him  to  whom  he  had  sworn  allegi> 
ance.  7.  another  .  .  .  eagle  — the  king  of  Egypt  (v.  15).  The 
*'  long-winged  "  of  v.  3  is  omitted,  as  Egypt  had  not  such  a  wide 
empire  and  large  armies  as  Babylon,  vine  .  .  .  bend  .  .  .  r00t8 
toward  him-///.,  ** thirsted  of ter  him  with  its  roots;"  happily 
expressing  the  longings  after  Egypt  in  the  Jewish  heart.  Zedekiah 
sought  the  alliance  of  Egypt,  as  though  by  it  he  could  throw  oflT 
his  dependence  on  Babylon  (2  Kings,  24.  7,  20;  2  Chronicles,  36. 

13 ;  Jeremiah,  37.  5,  7).    water  it  by . . .  furrows  of . . .  plantation 

—  i.  e.,  in  the  garden  beds  (Judea)  wherein  it  (the  vine)  was  planted. 
Rather  "  by'*  or  *^  out  of  the  furrows,"  &c.     It  refera  uv  th*  waters 
of  EfO'pli  the  Nile  being  made  to  water  the  fields  by  means  01 
small  canals  or  "furrows;"    these  waters  are  the  figure  of  the 
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auxiliary  forces  wherewith  Egypt  tried  to  help  Judah.  See  the 
same  figure,  Isaiah,  8.  7.  But  see  Note^  v,  10,  "  furrows  where  it 
grew,^^  8.  it  was  planted  in  a  good  soil  — It  was  not  want  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  nor  oppression  on  the  part  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
which  caused  ZedeJciah  to  revolt :  it  was  gratuitous  ambition, 
pride  and  ingratitude.  9.  Shall  It  prosper  7 —  Could  it  be  that 
gratuitous  treason  should  prosper?  God  will  not  allow  it.  "It," 
».  e,,  the  vine,  he  •  .  .  pull  UD  — «'.  ^.,  the  first  eagle,  or  Neouchad- 
nezzar.    in  all .  .  .  leaves  or  her    spring  —  i.  e.,  all  its  springing 

(sprouting)  leaves,    without  great  power  or  many  —  it  shall  not 

need  the  whole  forces  of  Babylon  to  destroy  it ;  a  small  division 
of  the  army  will  suffice,  because  God  will  deliver  it  into  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's hand  (Jeremiah,  37.  10).  10.  being  planted — i.e., though 
planted,  east  wind  —  the  East  wind  was  noxious  to  vegetation 
in  Palestine  ;  a  fit  emblem  of  Babylon,  which  came  from  theNorth- 

East.    wither  in  . . .  fiirrows  where  it  grew— Zedekiah  was  taken 

at  Jericho,  in  Jewish  soil  (Jeremiah,  52.  8).  "  It  shall  wither, 
although  it  hasfurrrows  from  which  it  expects  continual  watering" 
[Calvin]  (ch.  19.12;  Hosea,  13.  15).  12.  Know  ye  not  — He 
upbraided  them  with  moral,  leading  to  intellectual,  stupidity. 
hath  taken  the  kina  —  Jechoniah  or  Jehoiachin  (2  Kings,  24.  11, 

12-16).  13.  the  king  s  seed  —  Zedekiah,  Jechoniah's  uncle,  taken 

.  .  .  oath  of  him  —  swearing  fealty  as  a  vassal  to  Nebuchadnezzar 
(2  Chronicles,  36.  13).  also  taken  the  mighty  —  as  hostages  for 
the  fulfillment  of  the  covenant ;  whom,  therefore,  Zedekiah  exposed 

to  death  by  his  treason.  *  14.  That  the  kingdom  might  be  base  — 

f.  e.,  low  as  to  national  elevation  by  being  Nebuchadnezzar's 
dependent ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  safe  and  prosperous,  if  faithful 
to  the  "oath."  Nebuchadnezzar  dealt  sincerely  and  openly  in 
proposing  conditions,  and  these  moderate  ones ;  therefore  Zede- 
kiah's  treachery  was  the  baser,  and  was  a  counterpart  to  their 
treachery  toward  God.  15.  he  rebelled  —  God  permitted  this  be- 
cause of  His  wrath  against  Jerusalem  (2  Kings,  24. 20).  horses  —  in 
which  Egypt  abounded,  and  which  were  forbidden  to  Israel  to  seek 
from  Egypt,  or  indeed  to  "multiply"  at  all  (Deuteronomy,  17.  16; 
Isaiah,  31.  i,  3  ;  Cf.  Isaiah,  36. 9).  DiODORUS  SicuLUS  (i.  45)  says  that 
the  whole  region  from  Thebes  to  Memphis  was  filled  with  royal 
stalls,  so  that  20,000  chariots  with  two  horses  in  each  could  be  fur- 
nished for  war.  Shall  he  prosper  ?  —  The  third  time  this  question  is 
asked,  with  an  indignant  denial  understood  (v.  9,  10).  Even  the 
heathen  believed  that  breakers  of  an  oath  would  net  "  escape " 

punishment.    16.  In  the  place  where  the  king  dweHeth  —  righteous 

retribution.  He  brought  on  himself  in  the  worst  form  the  evil 
which,  in  a  mild  form,  he  had  sought  to  deliver  himself  from  b^ 
perjured  treachery,  tHz.^  vassalage  (ch.  12.  13  ;  Jeremiah,  32.  5  ;  34. 
3;  52.  11).  17.  Pharaoh  —  Pharaob-hophra  (Jeremiah,  37.  7;  44. 
30),  the  successor  of  Necho  (2  Kings,  23.  29).  Neither  .  .  .  make 
fer  him  —  /iV.,  "  effect  {dLuy  thing)  with  him,"  1.  ^.,  be  of  any  avail  to 
Zedekiah.  Pharaoh  did  not  act  in  concert  with  him,  for  he  was 
himself  compelled  to  retire  to  Egypt,  by  casting  Up  mounts,  &.C. 
—  So  far  from  Pharaoh  doing  so /e?/- Jerusalem,  this  was  what  Neb* 
uchadnezzar  did  against  it  (Jejemiah,  52^  4).     Calvin,  Maursr 
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&c.,  refer  it  to  Nebuchadnetzar^  "when  Nebuchadnezzar  shall  cast 
up  mounts."  i8.  given  his  hand  —  in  ratification  of  the  oath  (2 
Kings,  10.  15 ;  Ezra,  10.  19),  and  also  in  token  of  subjection  to 
Nebuchadnezzar  (i  Chronicles,  29.  24,  Margin:  2  Chronicles,  30.  8, 
Margin:  Lamentations,  5.  6).  19.  mine  Oath  —  the  "covenant** 
being  sworn  in  God's  name  was  really  His  covenant ;  a  new  in- 
stance IB  relation  to  man  of  the  treacherous  spirit  which  had  been 
so  often  betrayed  in  relation  to  God.  God  Himself  must  therefore 
avenge  the  violation  of  His  covenant "  on  the  head  "  of  the  perjurer 
(Cf.  Psalm  7.  16).  20.  my  net  —  (ch.  12.  13  ;  32.  3).  God  entraps 
him,  as  he  had  tried  to  entrap  others  (Psalm  7.  15).  Thic  was 
spoken  at  least  upward  of  three  years  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
(Cf  ch.  8.  I,  with  ch.  20.1).  21.  all  his  fiioitives  — the  soldiers 
that  accompany  him  in  his  flight,  plead  with  nim  —  by  judgments 
on  hina  (ch.  20.  36).  22.  When  the  state  of  Israel  shall  seem  past 
recovery,  Messiah,  Jehovah  Himself,  will  unexpectedly  appear  on 
the  scene  as  Redeemer  of  His  people  (Isaiah,  63.  5).  I  . , ,  alSO  — 
God  opposes  Himself  to  Nebuchadnezzar :  "  He  took  of  the  seed 
of  the  land  and  planted  it  (z^.  3,  5),  so  will  /,  but  with  better  suc- 
cess than  he  had.  The  branch  he  plucked  (Zedekiah),  and  plante.d, 
flourished  but  for  a  time  to  perish  at  last ;  /  will  plant  a  scion  of 
the  same  tree,  the  house  of  David,  to  whom  the  kingdom  belongs 
by  an  everlasting  covenant,  and  it  shall  be  the  shelter  of  the  whole 
world,  and  shall  be  forever."  branch  —  the  peculiar  title  of  Mes- 
siah (Zechariah,  3.  S  ;  6.  12  ;  Isaiah,  11.  I ;  4.  2  ;  Jeremiah,  23.  5  ;  33. 
15).  a  tender  one  —  Zerubbabel  never  reigned  as  a  universil  \v, 
23)  king,  nor  could  the  great  things  mentioned  here  be  said  of 
him,  except  as  a  type  of  Messiah.  Messiah  alone  can  be  meant : 
originally  "*  a  tender  plant  and  root  out  of  a  dry  ground  "  (Isaiah,  53. 
2) ;  the  beginning  of  His  kingdom  being  humble.  His  reputed 
parents  in  lowly  rank  though  king  David's  lineal  representatives ; 
yet,  even  then,  God  here  calls  Him,  in  respect  to  His  everlasting 
purpose,  "  the  highest ...  of  the  high "  (Psalm  89.  27^  I  will 
plant  it  upon  an  high  mountain  —  Zion ;  destined  to  be  the  moral 
centre  and  eminence  of  grace  and  glory  shining  forth  to  the  world, 
out-topping  all  mundane  elevation.  Tne  kingdom,  typically  begun 
at  the  return  from  Babylon,  and  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  fully 
began  with  Christ's  appearing,  and  shall  have  its  highest  manifes- 
tation at  His  re-appearing  to  reign  on  Zion,  and  thence  over  the 
whole  earth  (Psalm  2.  6,  8 ;  Isaiah,  2.  2,  3  ;  Jeremiah,  3.  17).  23. 
under  it.  . .  ali  fowl  —  the  gospel  "mustard  tree,"  small  at  first, 
but  at  length  receiving  all  under  its  covert  (Matthew,  13.  32);  the 
antithesis  to  antichrist,  symbolised  by  Assyria,  of  which  the  same 
is  said  (ch.  31.  6),  and  Babylon  (Daniel,  4.  12).  Antichrist  assumes 
in  mimicry  the  universal  power  really  belonging  to  Christ.  24.  I 
. .  .  brought  dO¥fn  the  higil  — the  very  attribute  given  to  God  by 
the  virgin  mother  of  Him  under  whom  this  was  to  be  accom- 
plished, high...  low  tree — i.  e.,  princes  elevated  ...depressed. 
All  the  empires  of  the  world,  represented  by  Babylon,  once  flour- 
ishing  ("  green  ")  shall  be  brought  low  before  the  once  depressed 
("dry"),  but  then  exalted,  kingdom  of  Messiah  and  His  people, 
lh«  head  of  whom  shall  <bc  Israel  (Daniel,  2.  44). 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

1-32.  The  Parable  of  the  Sour  Grapes  reproved.  Vindi- 
cation of  God's  moral  government  as  to  His  retributive  righteous- 
ness from  the  Jewish  imputation  of  injustice,  as  if  they  were 
sufiering,  not  for  their  own  sin,  but  for  that  of  their  fathers.  As  in 
ch.  17,  he  foretold  Messiah's  happy  reign  in  Jerusalem,  so  now  he 
warns  them  that  its  blessings  can  be  theirs  only  upon  their  indi- 
vidually turning  to  righteousness.   2.  fathers . . .  eaten  sour  grapes 

. .  .  children's  teeth  ...  set  on  edge  —  their  unbelieving  calumnies 
on  God's  justice  had  l)ecome  so  common  as  to  have  assumed  a 
proverbial  form.  The  sin  of  Adam  in  eating  the  forbidden  fruit, 
visited  on  his  posterity,  seems  to  have  suggested  the  peculiar  form  ; 
noticed  also  by  Jeremiah,  31.  29  ;  and  explained  in  Lamentations, 
5.  7,  "  Our  fathers  have  sinned,  and  are  not ;  and  we  have  borne  their 
iniquities."  They  mean  by  "the  children"  themselves,  as  though 
they  were  innocent,  whereas  they  were  izx  from  being  so.  The 
partial  reformation  effected  since  ManasseVs  wicked  reign,  espe- 
cially among  the  exiles  at  Chebar,  was  their  ground  for  thinking 
so ;  but  the  improvement  was  only  superficial,  and  only  fosterea 
their  self-righteous  spirit,  which  sought  anywhere  but  in  themselves 
the  cause  of  their  calamities  ;  just  as  the  modern  Jews  attribute 
their  present  dispersion,  not  to  their  own  sins,  but  to  those  of  their 
forefathers.  It  is  an  universal  mark  of  corrupt  nature  to  lay  the 
blame  on  others  which  belongs  to  ourselves,  and  to  arraign  the 
justice  of  God.  Cf.  Genesis,  3. 12,  where  Adam  transfers  the  blame 
of  his  sin  to  Eve,  and  even  to  God.  "  The  woman  whom  thou 
gavest  to  be  with  me,  she  gave  me  of  the  tree,  and  I  did  eat."    3. 

ye  shall  not  have  occasion  ...  to  use  this  proverb  any  more  — 

because  I  will  let  it  be  seen  by  the  whole  world  i.i  the  very  fact 
that  you  are  not  righteous,  as  ye  fancy  yourselves,  but  wicked,  and 
that  you  suffer  only  the  just  penalty  cf  ycur  guilt;  while  the 
elect  righteous  remnant  alone  escape.  4.  all  soufs  are  mine  — 
therefore  I  can  deal  with  all,  being  my  own  creation,  as  I  please 
(Jeremiah,  18. 6).  As  the  Creator  of  all  alike  I  can  have  no  reason, 
but  the  principle  of  equity,  according  to  men's  works,  to  make 
any  difference,  so  as  to  punish  some,  and  to  save  others  (Genesis, 
18. 25).  "  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die."  The  curse  descending 
from  father  to  son  assumes  guilt  shared  in  by  the  son  ;  there  is  a 
natural  tendency  in  the  child  to  follow  the  sin  of  his  father,  and 
so  he  shares  in  the  father's  punishment ;  hence  the  principles  of 
God's  government  involved  in  Exodus,  20.  5  ;  Jeremiah,  15.  4,  are 
justified.  The  son.s,  therefore  (as  the  Jews  here),  cannot  complain 
of  being  unjustly  afflicted  by  God  (Lamentations,  5.  7) ;  for  they 
filled  up  the  guilt  of  their  fathers  (Matthew,  23.  32,  34-36).  The 
same  God,  who  "  recompenses  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  into  the 
bosom  of  their  children,"  is  immediately  after  set  forth  as  "-giving 
to  every  man  according  to  his  ways  "  (Jeremiah,  32. 18, 19).  In  the 
same  law  (Exodus,  20.  5)  which  "visited  the  iniquities  of  the 
fathers  upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation  " 
(where  the  explanation  is  added,  "  of  them  that  hate  me"  i,  e.,  the 
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children  hating  God^  as  well  as  their  fathers :  the  former  being  too 
likely  to  follow  their  parents,  sin  going  down  with  cumulative  ibrce 
from  parent  to  child),  we  find  (Deuteronomy,  24.  16),  *'  the  fathers 
shall  not  be  put  to  death  for  the  children,  neither  the  children  for  the 
fathers  :  every  man  shall  be  put  to  death  for  his  own  sin."  The  in- 
herited guilt  of  sin  in  infants  (Romans,  5. 14)  is  an  awful /or/,  but  one 
met  by  the  atonement  of  Christ ;  but  it  is  of  adults  that  he  speaks  here. 
Whatever  penalties  fall  on  communities  for  connection  with  sins  o£ 
their  fathers,  individual  adults  who  repent  shall  escape  (2  Kings, 

23.  25,  26).  This  was  no  new  thing,  as  some  misinterpret  the 
passage  here ;  it  had  been  always  God's  principle  to  punish  only 
the  guilty,  and  not  also  the  innocent,  for  the  sins  of  their  fathers. 
Ood  does  not  here  change  the  principle  of  His  administration,  but 
is  merely  about  to  manifest  it  so  personally  to  each,  that  the  Jews 
should  no  longer  throw  on  God  and  on  their  fathers  the  blame 
which  was  their  own.    8oul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die— and  it 

alone  (Romans,  6.  23) ;  not  also  the  innocent.  5.  Here  begins  the 
illustration  of  God's  impartiality  in  a  series  of  supposed  cases: 
(l)  from  V.  5-9,  the  just  man :  the  excellencies  are  selected  in  refer- 
ence to  the  prevailing  sins  of  the  age,  from  which  such  a  one  stood 
aloof;  hence  arises  the  omission  of  some  features  of  righteousness, 
which,  under  different  circumstances,  would  have  been  desirable 
to  be  enumerated.  Each  age  has  its  oivn  besetting  temptations, 
and  the  just  man  will  be  distinguished  by  his  guarding  against  the 

i>eculiar  defilements,  inward  and  outward,  of  his  age.  JMSt . . . 
awftll . . .  right  —  the  duties  of  the  second  table  of  the  law,  which 
flow  from  the  fear  of  God.  Piety  is  the  root  of  all  charity:  to 
render  to  each  his  own,  as  well  to  our  neighbour  as  to  God. 
6.  not  eaten  upon  . . .  mountains  —  the  high  places,  where  altars 
were  reared.  A  double  sin :  sacrificing  elsewhere  than  at  the 
temple,  where  only  God  sanctioned  sacrifice  (Deuteronomy,  12. 13, 
14)  ;  and  this  to  idols  instead  of  to  Jehovah.  "  Eaten  "  refers  to 
the  feasts  which  were  connected  with  the  sacrifices  (see  Exodus, 
32.  6 ;  Deuteronomy,  32.  38  ;  Judges,  o.  27  ;  i  Corinthians,  8.  4,  10  ; 
10.  7).  lifted  . . .  eyes  to  — w't.,  in  adoration  (Psalm  121.  i).  The 
superstitious  are  compared  to  harlots  ;  their  eyes  go  eagerly  after 
spiritual  lusts.  The  righteous  man  not  merely  refrains  from  the 
nct^  but  from  the  glance  of  spiritual  lust  (Job,  31.  i ;  Matthew,  5.  28). 
idols  ...  of  Israel  —  not  merely  those  of  the  Gentiles,  but  even 
those  of  Israel.  The  fashions  of  his  countrymen  could  not  lead 
him  astray,  defiled  . . .  neighbour's  Wift  —  not  only  does  he  shrink 
from  spiritual,  but  also  from  carnal  adultery  (Cf.  I  Corinthians, 
6.  18).  neither  ...  menstruous  woman  — Leprosy  and  elephan- 
tiasis were  said  to  be  the  fruit  of  such  a  connection.  [Jerome.] 
Chastity  is  to  be  observed  even  toward  one's  own  wife  (Leviticus, 

18.  19 ;  20.  18).    7.  restored  . . .  pledge  —  that  which  the  poor 

debtor  absolutely  needed  ;  as  his  raiment,  which  the  creditor  was 
bound  to  restore  before  sunset  (Exodus,  22.  26,  27),  and  his  mill- 
stone, which  was  needed  for  preparing  his  food    (Deuteronomy, 

24.  6, 10-13).  bread  to . . .  hungry . . .  covered . . .  naked  —  (Isaiah, 
58.  7 ;  Matthew,  25.  35,  36).  After  duties  of  justice  come  those 
of  benevolence.     It  is  not  enough  to  refrain  from  doing  a  wrong 
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to  our  neighbour,  we  must  also  do  him  good.  The  ^ead  owned 
by  a  man,  though  "  his/*  is  given  to  him,  not  to  keep  to  himself, 
but  to  impart  to  the  needy.  8.  llSliry  —  /tV.,  ^//t'/f^.  The  law  forbade 
the  Jew  to  take  interest  from  brethren,  but  permitted  him  to  do  so 
from  a  foreigner  (Exodus,  22.  25  ;  Deuteronomy,  23. 19,  20  ;  Nehe- 
miah,  5.  7  ;  Psalm  15.  5).  The  /ef/t^r  of  the  law  was  restricted  to 
the  Jewish  polity,  and  is  not  binding  now ;  and  indeed  the  prin- 
ciple of  taking  interest  was  even  then  sanctioned,  by  its  being 
allowed  in  the  case  of  a  foreigner.  The  spirit  of  the  law  still 
binds  us,  that  we  are  not  to  take  advantage  of  our  neighbour's 
necessities  to  enrich  ourselves,  but  be  satisfied  with  moderate,  or 
even  no  interest,  in  the  case  of  the  needy,  increase  —  in  the  case 
of  other  kinds  of  wealth;  as  "usury"  refers  to  money  (Leviticus, 
25.  36).  withdrawn . . .  Iiand,  &.C.  —  where  he  has  the  opportunity, 
and  might  find  a  plausible  plea  for  promoting  his  own  gain  at  the 
cost  of  a  wrong  to  his  neighbour,  keeps  back  his  hand  from  what 
selfishness  prompts.  JudOBient  —  justice,  o.  truly  —  with  integrity. 
surely  live  —  Ht.y  live  in  life.  Prosper  in  this  li^p,  but  still  more  in 
the  life  to  come  (Proverbs,  3.  i,  2  ;  Amos,  5.  4).  10-13.  The  second 
case  is  that  of  an  impious  son  of  a  pious  father.  His  pious 
parentage,  so  far  from  excusing,  aggravates  his  guilt,  robber  —  or 
2r/.,  '*  a  breaker,"  viz,  through  all  constraints  of  right,  doeth  the 
like  to  any  one  —  the  Hebrew  and  the  parallel  (v.  18)  require  us  to 
translate  rather,  "  doeth  to  his  brother  any  of  these  things,"  viz,  the 
things  which  follow  in  v.  11,  &c.  [MaurerJ  ii.  those  duties  — 
which  his  father  did  (z/.  5.  9).  12.  oppresseo  the  DOOr  —  an  aggra- 
vation to  his  oppressions,  that  they  were  practiced  against  the  poor; 
whereas  in  v,  7  the  expression  is  simply,  "  oppressed  any^  abomi- 
nation—  singular  number  referring  to  the  particular  one  mentioned 
in  the  end  of  v.  6.  13.  shall  he  .  .  .  live  r  —  because  of  the  merits 
of  his  father ;  answering,  by  contrast,  to  "  die  for  the  iniquity  of  his 
father"  (v.  17).  his  biood  shall  be  upon  him  — the  cause  of  his 
bloody  death  shall  rest  with  himself ;  God  is  not  to  blame,  but  is 
vindicated  as  just  in  punishing  him.  14-18.  The  third  case  :  a  son 
who  walks  not  in  the  steps  of  an  unrighteous  father,  but  in  the 
ways  of  God  ;  e,g,y  Josiah,  the  pious  son  of  guilty  Amon  ;  Heze- 

kiaOi,  of  Ahaz  (2  Kings,  16. 18,  21,  22).    seeth  . .  •  and  oonsldereth 

—  the  same  Hebrew  stands  for  both  verbs,  seeth  .  .  .  yea,  seeth." 
The  repetition  implies  the  attentive  observation  needed,  in  order 
that  the  son  may  not  be  led  astray  by  his  father's  bad  example  ;  as 
sons  generally  are  blind  to  parents'  sins,  and  even  imitate  them 
as  if  virtues.  17.  taken  off  his  hand  from  the  poor  —  1.  e,,  abstained 
from  oppressing  the  poor,  when  he  had  the  opportunity  of  doing 
so  with  impunity.  The  different  sense  of  the  phrase  in  ch.  16.  49, 
ID  reference  to  relieving  the  poor,  seems  to  have  suggested  the 
reading  followed  bv  Fairbairn,  but  not  sanctioned  by  the  Hebrew^ 
"  hath  not  turned  his  hand  from,"  &c.  But  ch.  20.  22,  uses  the 
phrase  in  a  somewhat  similar  sense  to  English  Version  here, 
abstained  from  hurting,  19.  Here  the  Jews  object  to  the  prophet's 
word,  and  in  their  objection  seem  to  seek  a  continuance  of  that 
▼eiy  thing  which  they  had  originally  made  a  matter  of  complaint. 
Therefore  translate,  "  Wheiefore  doth  not  the  son  bear  the  iniquity 
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of  his  father  i  "  It  now  would  seem  a  consolation  to  them  tb  think, 
the  son  might  suffer  for  his  father's  misdeeds  ;  for  it  would  soothe 
their  self-love  to  regard  themselves  as  innocent  sufferers  for  the 
guilt  of  others,  and  would  justify  them  in  their  present  course  of 
Rfe,  whioh  they  did  not  choose  to  abandon  for  a  better.  In  reply, 
Ezekiel  reiterates  the  truth  of  each  being  dealt  with  according  to 
his  own  merits.  [Fairuairm.]  But  Grotius  supports  English 
Version  wherein  t'.ie  Jews  contradict  the  prophet,  "  Why  (sayest 
thou  so)  doth  not  the  son  (often,  as  in  our  case,  though  innocent) 
bear  (t.  e.,  suITcr  for)  the  iniquity  of  their  father? "  Ezekiel  replies, 
It  is  not  as  you  say,  but  as  I  in  the  name  of  God  say :  '*  When  th« 
son  hath  done,"  &c.    English  Version  is  simpler  than  that  of  Fair- 

BAIRN.  20.  son  shall  not  bear  .  .  .  iniquity  of .  .  .  father  — 
(Deuteronomy,  24.  16 ;  2  Kings,  14.  6).  righteousness ...  Wicked- 
ness —  f .  e,,  the  reward  for  righteousness  .  .  .  the  punishment  of 
?nckedness.  "  Righteousness  "  is  not  used  as  if  any  were  abso^ 
lutely  righteous ;  but,  of  such  as  have  it  imputed  to  them  for  Christ's 
sake,  though  not  under  the  Old  Testament  themselves  understand- 
ing the  ground  on  which  they  were  regarded  as  righteous,  but 
sincerely  seeking  after  it  in  the  way  of  God's  appointment,  so  far 
as  they  then  understood  this  way.  21-24.  Two  last  cases  showing 
the  equity  of  God  :  (i.)  The  penitent  sinner  is  dealt  with  according 
to  his  new  obedience,  not  according  to  his  former  sins.  (2.)  The 
righteous  man  who  turns  from  righteousness  to  sin  shall  be  pun* 
ished  for  the  latter,  and  his  former  righteousness  will  be  of  no  avail 
to  him.  he  shall  surely  live — Despair  drives  men  into  hardened 
recklessness  ;  God  therefore  allures  men  to  repentance  by  holding 
out  hope,     [Calvin.] 

**  To  threats  the  stubborn  sinner  ofl  is  hard, 
Wrapt  in  his  crimes,  ag^nst  the  storm  prepared. 
But  when  the  milder  beams  of  mercy  play, 
He  melts,  and  throws  the  cumbrous  cloke  away." 

Hitherto  the  cases  had  been  of  a  change  from  bad  to  good,  or  viee 
versay  in  one  generation  compared  with  another.  Here  it  is  such 
a  change  in  one  and  the  same  individual.  This,  as  practically 
affecting  the  persons  here  addressed,  is  properly  put  last.  So  far 
from  God  laying  on  men  the  penalty  of  other's  sins,  He  will  not 
even  punish  them  for  their  own,  if  they  turn  from  sin  to  righteous- 
ness ;  but  if  they  turn  from  righteousness  to  sin,  they  must  expect 
in  justice  that  tneir  former  goodness  will  not  atone  for  subsequent 
sin  (Hebrews,  10.  38,  39  ;  2  Peter,  2.  20-22).  The  exile  in  Babylon 
gave  a  season  for  repentance  of  those  sins  which  would  have 
brought  death  on  the  perpetrator  in  Judea  while  the  law  could  be 
enforced  ;  so  it  prepared  the  way  for  the  gospel.     [Grotius.]    22. 

in  his  righteousness  ...  he  shall  live  — «;>  it,  not/?rit,  as  if  that 

atoned  for  his  former  sins;  but  "i». his  righteousness"  he  shall 
live,  as  the  evidence  of  his  being  already  in  favour  with  God  through 
the  meiic  of  Messiah,  who  was  to  come.  The  gospel  clears  up  for 
us  many,  such  passages  (i  Peter,  i.  12),  which  were  dimly  under- 
stood at  the  time,  while  men,  however,  had  light  enough  lor  salva- 
tion. 23.  (i  Timothy,  2.  4 ;  2  Peter,  3.  9).  If  men  perish.  It  is 
because  they  viill  not  come  to  the  Lord  for  salvation  ;  not  that  tho 
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Lord  is  not  willing  to  save  them  (John,  5.  40).  They  trample  on 
sot  merely  justice,  but  mercy ;  what  farther  hope  can  there  be  for 
them,  when  even  mercy  is  against  them  ?  (Hebrews,  10.  26-29). 
24.  righteous — one  apparently  such  ;  as  in  Matthew,  9.  13,  "I  came 
not  to  call  the  righteous,"  ac,  i.  e.,  those  who  fancy  themselves 
righteous.  Those  alone  are  true  saints  who  by  the  grace  of  God 
persevere  (Matthew,  24.  13  ;  i  Corinthians,  10.  12  ;  John,  10.  28, 29). 

ittrneth  away  from  . . .  righteottsnoss  —  an  utter  apostasy ;  not 

like  the  exceptional  offenses  of  the  godly  through  infirmity  or 
heedlessness,  which  they  afterward  mourn  over  and  repent  of. 
not  be  mentiOflOd  —  not  be  taken  into  account  so  as  to  save  them. 
his  trespass — utter  apostasy.  25.  Their  plea  for  saying,  **  The 
way  of  the  Lord  is  not  equal,"  was  that  God  treated  different 
classes  in  a  different  way.  But  it  was  really  their  way  that  was 
unequal,  since  living  in  sin  they  expected  to  be  dealt  with  as  if 
they  were  righteous.  God's  way  was  invariably  to  deal  with 
different  men  according  to  their  deserts.  26-28.  The  two  last 
instances  repeated  in  inverse  order.  God's  emphatic  statement  of 
His  principle  of  government  needs  no  farther  proof  than  the 
simple  statement  of  it.  in  them  —  in  the  actual  sins,  which  are 
the  manifestations  of  the  principle  of  "iniquity,"  mentioned  just 
before.  27.  lie  Shall  save  his  soul  — «.  e.,  he  shall  have  it  saved 
upon  his  repentance.  28.  COnsldereth  —  the  first  step  to  repent- 
ance ;  for  the  ungodly  do' not  consider  either  God  or  themselves 
(Deuteronomj',  32.  29;  Psalm  119.  59,  60;  Luke.  15.  17,  18).  29. 
Though  God's  justice  is  so  plainly  manifested,  sinners  still  object 
to  it,  because  they  do  not  wish  to  see  it  (Micah,  2.  7  ;  Matthew,  11. 
18, 19).  30-32.  As  God  is  to  judge  them  "  according  to  their  ways  " 
(Proberbs,  i.  3i),^heir  only  hope  is  to  "  repent ; "  and  this  is  a  sure 
hope,  for  God  takes  no  delight  in  judging  them  in  wrath,  but 
graciously  desires  their  salvation  on  repentance.      I  will  judge 

JOU  —  Though  ye  cavil,  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  that  I,  your 
udge,  declare  it  so,  and  will  judge  you  according  to  my  will  ; 
and  then  your  cavils  must  end.  Repent  —  inwark  conversion 
(Revelation,  2.  5).  In  the  Hebrew  there  is  a  play  of  like  sounds, 
**  Turn  ye  and  return^  turn  yourselves,  &,C.  —  the  outward 
fruits  of  repentance.  Not  as  Margin,  "turn  others;'*  for  the 
parallel  clause  (v.  31)  is.  cast  away  from  you  all  your  transgres- 
sions." Perhaps,  however,  the  omission  of  the  object  after  the 
verb  in  the  Hebrew  implies  that  both  are  included  ;  Turn  alike 
yourselves  and  all  whom  you  can  influence,  from  all  . . .  transgres- 
Sions  —  not  as  if  believers  are  perfect ;  but  they  sincerely  aim  at 
perfection,  so  as  to  be  habitually  and  willfully  on  terms  with  no  sin 
(I  John,  3.  6-9).  your  ruin  —  lit.,  your  snare,  entangling  you  in 
ruin.  31.  Cast  away  from  you  — for  the  cause  of  your  evil  rests 
with  yourselves ;  your  sole  way  of  escape  is  to  be  reconciled  to 
God  (Ephesians,  4.  22.  23).  mafce  you  a  new  heart  — This  shows, 
not  what  man  can  do,  but  what  he  ought  to  do  ;  what  God  requires 
of  us.  God  alone  can  make  us  a  new  heart  (ch.  ii.  19  ;  36. 26,  27). 
The  command  to  do  what  men  cannot  themselves  do  is  designed 
to  drive  them  (instead  of  laying  the  blame,  as  the  Jews  did,  else- 
where rather  than  on  themselves)  to  feel  their  own  helplessness. 
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mnd  to  seek  God's  Holy  Spirit  (Psalm  51. 11,  12).  Thus  the  out- 
ward exhortation  is,  as  it  were,  the  organ  or  instrument  which  God 
uses  for  conferring  grace.  So  we  may  say  with  Augustine,  "  Give 
what  thou  requirest,  and  (then)  require  what  thou  wilt."  Our 
strength  (which  is  weakness  in  itself)  shall  suffice  for  whatever  He 
exacts,  if  only  He  give  the  supply.  [Calvin.]  spirit  —  the  »m> 
derstanding;  as  the  "  heart "  means  the  vnll  and  affections.  The 
root  must  be  changed,  before  the  fruit  can  be  good,  why  will  ye 
die  —  bring  on  your  own  selves  your  ruin.  God's  decrees  are 
secret  to  us  ;  it  is  enough  for  us,  that  He  invites  all,  and  will  re- 
ject none  that  seek  Him.  32.  (Lamentations,  3.  33  ;  2  Peter,  3.  9). 
God  is  *'8low  to  anger;"  punishment  is  "His  strange  work" 
(Isaiah,  28.  21). 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

1-14.  Elegy  over  the  Fall  of  David's  House.  There  is  a 
tacit  antithesis  between  this  lamentation  and  that  of  the  Jews  for 
their  own  miseries,  the  causes  of  which,  however,  they  did  not  in- 
quire. I.  princes  of  Israel — i.  ^.,  Judah,  whose  "princes"  alone 
were  recognized  by  prophecy;  those  of  the  ten  tribes  were,  in  respect 
to  the  theocracy,  usurpers,  thy  mother —  the  mother  of  Jehoiachin 
the  representative  of  David's  line  in  exile  with  Ezekiel.  The 
"  mother  "  is  Judea :  "  a  lioness,"  as  being  fierce  in  catching  prey 
(z'.  3),  referring  to  her  heathenish  practices.  Jerusalem  was  cadled 
Ariel  (the  lion  of  God)  in  a  good  sense  (Isaiah,  29.  l) ;  and  Judah 
"a  lion's  whelp  ...  a  lion  ...  an  old  lion"  (Genesis,  49.  9),  to 
which,  as  also  to  Numbers,  23.24;  24.  9,  this  passage  alludes. 
noiirished  . . .  among  young  lions  — she  herself  had  '*  lain"  among 
lions,  f.  ^.,  had  intercourse  with  the  corruptions  of  the  surround- 
ing heathen,  and  had  brought  up  the  royal  young  ones  similarly ; 
utterly  degenerate  from  the  stock  of  Abraham.  "  Lay  down,"  or 
"  couched,'*  is  appropriate  to  the  lion,  the  Arab- name  of  which 
means  "the  coucher."  3.  young  lion — Jehoahaz,  son  of  Josiah, 
carried  captive  from  Riblah  to  Egypt  by  Pharaoh-necho  (2  Kings, 
33-  33)-  4-  The  nations  —  Egypt,  in  the  case  of  Jehoahaz,  who 
probably  provoked  Pharaoh  by  trying  to  avenge  the  death  of  his 
father  by  assailing  the  bordering  cities  of  Egypt  (2  Kings,  23.  29, 
30).  in  their  pit  —  image  from  the  pitfalls  used  for  catching  wild 
beasts  (Jeremiah,  22.  11,  12).  ohains  —  or  hooks^  which  were  fast- 
ened in  the  noses  of  wild  beasts  (see  Note,  v,  9).     5.  saW  that  She 

had  waited,  and  her  hope  was  lost  -—  i.  e.,  that  her  long- waited  for 

hope  was  disappointed,  Jehoahaz  not  being  restored  to  her  from 
E^pt.  she  took  another  of  her  wheips— Jehoiakim,  brother  of 
Jehoahaz,  who  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  Pharaoh  (2  Kings,  23. 
34),  according  to  the  wish  of  Judah.  6.  went  Up  and  dOwn 
among  the  lions  —  imitated  the  recklessness  and  tyranny  of 
the  surrounding  kings  (Jeremiah,  22.  13-17).  Catch . . .  prey -- 
to  do  evil,  gratifying  his  lusts  by  oppression  (2  Kings,  23.  37). 
7*  knew  .  .  .  desolate  palaces  —  i.  ^.,  claimed  as  his  own  their 
palaces,  which  he  then  proceeded  to  "desolate."  The  Hebrew 
Ut.,   means    widows;    hence    widowed    palaces    (Isaiah,    13.   22). 
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Vatablus  (whom  Fairbairn  follows)  explains  it,  "He  knew 
(carnally)  the  \vidows  of  those  whom  he  devoured "  (z/.  5).  But 
thus  the  metaphor  and  the  literal  reality  would  be  blended  :  the 
Hen  being  represented  as  knowing  widows.  The  reality,  however, 
often  elsewhere  thus  breaks  through  the  veil.  fUllnMS  thereof— 
all  that  it  contained;  its  inhabitants.  8.  the  nations  —  the  Chal- 
deans, Syrians,  Moab,  and  Ammon  (2  Kings,  24.  2).  9.  In  Chains 
— (2  Chronicles,  36.  6;  Jeremiah,  22.  18.)  Margin^  "Hooks;" 
perhaps  referring  to  the  hook  often  passed  through  the  nose  of 
beasts  ;  so,  too,  through  that  of  captives,  as  seen  in  the  Assyrian 
sculptures  (see  Note^  v.  4).  voice  —  1. «.,  his  roaring,  no  more  be 
heard  upon  the  mountains  —  carrying  on  the  metaphor  of  the 
lion,  whose  roaring  on  the  mountains  frightens  all  the  other  beasts. 
The  insolence  of  the  prince,  not  at  all  abated  though  his  kingdom 
was  impaired,  was  now  to  cease.  lo.  A  new  metaphor,  taken  from 
the  vine,  the  chief  of  the  fruit-bearing  trees,  as  the  lion  is  of  the 
beasts  of  prey  (see  ch.  17.  6).  In  thy  biood  —  "  planted  when  thou 
wast  in  thy  blood,"  i,  e.,  in  thy  very  infancy  ;  as  in  ch.  16.  6,  when 
thou  hadst  just  come  from  the  womb,  and  hadst  not  yet  the  blood 
washed  from  thee.  The  Jews  from  the  first  were  planted  in  Canaan 
to  take  root  there.  [Calvin.]  Grotius  translates  as  Margin^  "in 
thy  quietness,"  i.  ^.,  in  the  period  when  Judah  had  not  yet  fallen 
into  her  present  troubles.    English  Version  is  better.     Glasstus  ex- 

glains  it  well,  retaining  the  metaphor,  which  Calvin's  e.xplanation 
reaks,  "  in  the  blood  of  iYiy  grapes  "  i.  e.,  in  her  full  strength,  as  f^-^ 
red  wine  is  the  strength  of  the  grape :  Genesis,  49.  ii,  is  evidently 
alluded  to.  many  waters  —  the  well-watered  land  of  Canaan 
(Deuteronomy,  8.  7-9).  11.  strong  rods  —  princes  oi  the  royal 
house  of  David.  The  vine  shot  forth  her  branches  like  so  many 
sceptres,  not  creeping  lowly  on  the  ground  like  many  vines,  but 
trained  aloft  on  a  tree  or  wall.  The  mention  of  their  former  royal 
dignity,  contrasting  sadly  with  her  present  sunken  state,  Jtild 
remind  the  Jews  of  their  sins  whereby  they  had  incurred  such 

judgments,    stature— (Daniel,  4.  ii.)    among  the  thick  branches 

—  i.  e.j  the  central  stock  or  trunk  of  the  tree  shot  up  highest 
"among  its  own  branches"  or  off-shoots,  surrounding  it.  Emble* 
matic  of  the  numbers  and  resources  of  the  people.  Hengsten* 
BERG  translates,  "  among  the  clouds."  But  ch.  31.  3,  lo,  14,  supports 
English  Version,  12.  plucked  Up  —  not  gradually  yviihexe^.  The 
eudden  upturning  of  the  state  was  designed  '  ^  awaken  the  Jews 
out  of  their  torpor  to  see  the  hand  of  God  in  the  national  judgment. 
east  wind  —  (Note,  ch.  17.  10.)  13.  planted  —  i.  e.,  transplanted. 
Though  already  *"  dried  up  "  in  regard  to  the  nation  generally,  the 
Vine  is  said  to  be  "transplanted"  as  regards  God's  mercy  to  the 
temnant  in  Babylon,  dry .  ,  .  ground  —  Chaldea  was  well  watered 
and  fertile  ;  but  it  is  the  condition  of  the  captive  people,  not  that 
of  the  land,  which  is  referred  to.  14.  fire .  . .  out  of  a  rod  of  her 
branches — The  Jews*  disaster  was  to  be  ascribed,  not  so  much  to 
the  Chaldeans  as  to  themselves:  the  "  fire  out  of  the  rod  "  is  God*s 
wrath  kindled  by  the  perjury  of  Zcdekiah  (ch.  17. 18).  **  The  anger 
of  the  Lord  "  against  Judah  is  specified  as  the  cause  why  Zedekiah 
was  permitted  to  rebel  against  Babylon  (2  Kings,  24.  20  ;  Cf.  Judges, 
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9. 15),  thus  bringing  Nebuchadnezzar  against  Jerusalem,  no  strong 
rod  .  •  .  scepter  to  rule  —  no  more  kings  of  David's  stock  are  now 
to  rule  the  nation.  Not  at  least  until  '*  the  Lord  shall  send  the  rod 
of  His  strength  (Messiah,  Psalm  no.  2  ;  Isaiah,  11.  i)out  of  Zion/* 
to  reign  first  as  a  spiritual,  then  hereafter  as  a  literal  king,  is .  -  . 
and  shall  be  for  a  lamentation  — part  of  the  lamentation  (that  as 
to  Jehoahaz  and  Jehoiakin)  was  matter  of  history  as  already  accom- 
plished ;  part  (as  to  Zedekiah)  was  yet  to  be  fulfilled ;  or,  this 
prophecy  both  is  a  subject  for  lamentation,  and  shall  be  so  to 
distant  posterity. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

i-49.  Rejection  op  the  Elders'  Application  to  the  Prophet  : 
Exposure  of  Israel's  Protracted  Rebellions  notwithstand- 
ing God's  Long-suffering  Goodness:  yet  will  God  Restore 
His  People  at  last.  i.  seventil  year,  &,0.  —  viz..  from  the  carry- 
ing away  of  Jeconiah  (ch.  i.  2  ;  8.  i).  This  computation  was  cal- 
culated to  make  them  cherish  the  more  ardently  the  hope  of  the 
restoration  promised  them  in  seventy  years,  for,  when  prospects 
are  hopeless,  years  are  not  computed.  [Calvin.]  elders  .  • . 
oame  to  Inquire  —  The  object  of  their  inquiry,  as  in  ch.  14.  i,  is 
not  stated  ;  probably  it  was  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  national 
calamities,  and  the  time  of  their  termination,  as  their  false  prophets 
assured  them  of  a  speedy  restoration.  3.  The  chapter  falls  into 
two  great  parts,  v.  1-32,  the  recital  of  the  people's  rebellions  during 
five  distinct  periods :  in  Egypt,  the  wilderness,  on  the  borders  of 
Canaan  when  a  new  generation  arose  in  Canaan,  and  in  the  time 
of  the  prophet.  I  will  not  be  Inquired  of  by  you— because  their 
moral  state  precluded  them  from  capability  of  knowing  the  will 
of  God  (Psalm  66.  18  ;  Proverbs,  28.  9;  John,  7.  17).    4.  Wilt  tllOS 

—  the  emphatical  repetition  expresses,  "Wilt 
sludge  them.  There  is  a  loud  call  for  imme- 
The  Hebrew  interrogative  here  is  a  command^ 
not  a  prohibition.  [Maurer.]  Instead  of  spending  time  in  tetuk- 
ing  them,  tell  them  of  the  abominations  of  their  fathers,  of  which 
their  own  are  the  complement  and  counterpart,  and  which  call 
for  judgment.  5,  6.  The  thrice  lifting  up  of  God's  hand  (the  sign 
of  His  oath.  Revelation,  10.  5,  6 ;  Exodus,  6.  8,  Margin;  Numbers, 
14.  30 ;  to  which  passages  the  form  of  words  here  sdludes)  implies 
the  solemn  earnestness  of  God's  purpose  of  grace  to  them.  iiadO 
myself  known  unto  them  —  proving  myself  faithful  and  true  by 
the  actual  fulfillment  of  my  promises  (Exodus,  4.  31 ;  6.  3) ;  re- 
vealing myself  as  "Jehovah,"  i.  e.y  not  that  the  name  was  unknown 
before,  but  that  then  first  the  force  of  that  name  was  manifested  in 
the  promises  of  God  then  being  realized  in  performances.  6.  espied 
for  them  —  as  though  God  had  spied  out  all  other  lands,  and 
chose  Canaan  as  the  best  of  all  lands  (Deuteronomy,  8.  7,  8).  See 
Daniel,  8.  9  ;  ii.  16,  41,  "the  glorious  land  ;"  see  Margin,  "  land 
of  delight  or  ornament;**  Zechariah,  7.  I4,  "  the  pleasant  land,"  or 
land  of  desire,  giory  of  all  lands  —  t.  e.,  Canaan  was  "  the  beauty 
^f  all  lands;"  the  most  lovely  and  delightful  land;  "milk  and 
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honey  "  are  not  the  antecedents  to  "  which."  7.  Moses  gives  no 
formal  statement  of  idolatries  practiced  by  Israel  in  Egypt.  But 
it  is  implied  in  their  readiness  to  worship  the  golden  call  (resem- 
bling the  Egyptian  ox,  Apis)  (Exodus,  32),  which  makes  it  likely 
they  had  worshiped  such  idols  in  Egypt.  Also  in  Leviticus,  17.  7, 
"  They  shall  no  more  offer  their  sacrifices  unto  devils  (///.,  Seirim^ 
**  he-goats,"  the  symbol  of  the  false  god.  Pan),  after  whom  they 
have  gone  a  whoring."  The  call  of  God  by  Moses  was  as  much 
to  them  to  separate  from  idols  and  follow  Jehovah,  as  it  was  to 
Pharaoh  to  let  them  go  forth.  Exodus,  6.  6,  7 ;  Joshua,  24.  14, 
expressly  mentions  their  idolatry  "in  Egypt."  Hence  the  need 
of  their  being  removed  out  of  the  contagion  of  Egyptian  idolatries 
by  the  exodus,  every  one  —  so  universal  was  the  evil .  of  his  eyes 
—  It  was  not  fear  of  their  Egyptian  masters,  but  their  own  lust  of 
the  eye  that  drew  them  to  idols  (ch.  6.  9  ;  z8.  6).  8,  9.  then  I  safo, 
I  will .  . .  But,  Ho.  —  1.  e,  (God  speaking  in  condescension  to  hu- 
man modes  of  conception)  their  spiritual  degradation  deserved  1 
should  destroy  them,  "but  I  wrought  (vt's.,  the  deliverance 'out 
of .  . .  Egypt ')  for  my  name's  sake  ; "  not  for  their  merits  (a  rebuke 
to  their  national  pride.  God's  "  name  "  means  the  sum  total  of 
His  perfections ;  to  manifest  these.  His  gratuitous  mercy  abound- 
ing 'above  their  sins,  yet  without  wrong  to  His  justice,  and  so  to 
set  forth  His  glory,  was  and  is  the  ultimate  end  of  His  dealings 
(v.  14,  22 ;  a  Samuel,  7.  23 ;  Isaiah,  63.  12 ;  Romans,  9.  17).    11. 

wliloh  if  a  man  do,  he  . . .  shall  live  In  them— not  "by  them"  as 

though  they  could  justify  a  man,  seeing  that  man  cannot  render 
the  faultless  obedience  required  (Leviticus,  18.  5  ;  Galatians,  3. 12). 
"  By  them  "  is  the  expression  indeed  in  Romans,  10.  5  ;  but  there 
the  design  is  to  show  that,  if  man  could  obey  all  God's  laws,  he 
would  be  Justified  "by  them '^(Galatians,  3.  21);  but  he  cannot: 
he  therefore  needs  to  have  justification  by  "  the  Lord  our  righteous- 
ness "  (Jeremiah,  23. 6) ;  then,  having  thus  received  life,  he  ^  lives," 
f.  e.,  maintains,  enjoys  and  exercises  this  life  only  in  so  far  as  he 
walks  ">»  "  the  laws  of  God.  So  Deuteronomy,  30.  15,  16.  The 
Israelites,  cu  a  nation,  had  life  already  freely  given  to  them  by  God's 
covenant  of  promise ;  the  laws  of  God  were  designed  to  be  the 
means  of  the  outward  expression  of  their  spiritual  life.  As  the 
natural  life  has  its  healthy  manifestation  in  the  full  exercise  of  its 
powers,  so  their  spicitual  being  as  a  nation  was  to  be  developed  in 
vigour,  or  else  decay,  according  as  they  did,  or  did  not,  walk  in 

God's  laws.    12.  sabbaths ...  a  sign  between  me  and  them— a 

kind  of  sacramental  pledge  of  the  covenant  of  adoption  between 
God  and  His  people.  The  sabbath  is  specified  as  a  sample  of  the 
whole  law,  to  show  that  the  law  is  not  merely  precepts,  but  privi. 
l^ges,  of  which  the  sabbath  is  one  of  the  highest.  Not  that  the 
sabbath  was  first  instituted  at  Sinai,  as  if  it  were  an  exclusively 
Jewish  ordinance  (Genesis,  2.  2,  3),  but  it  was  then  more  formally 
enacted,  when,  owing  to  the  apostacy  of  the  world  from  the  ori- 
ginal revelation,  one  people  was  called  out  (Deuteronomy,  5.  15) 
to  be  the  covenant  people  of  God.  sanotify  them  —  The  observ- 
ance of  the  sabbath  contemplated  by  God  was  not  a  mere  outward 
lest,  but  a  spiritual  dedication  of  the  day  to  the  glory  of  God  and 
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the  good  of  man.  Otherwise  it  would  not  be,  as  it  is  maae,  tna 
pledge  of  universal  sanctiJtcaHon  (Exodus,  31.  13-17 ;  Isaiah,  58. 
13,  14).  Virtually,  it  is  said,  all  sanctity  will  flourish  or  decay, 
according  as  this  ordinance  is  observed  in  its  full  spirituality  or 
not.  13.  in  the  wiiderness — they  ''rebelled"  in  the  very  place 
where  death  and  terror  were  on  every  side,  and  vbjjir^  thsj 
depended  on  my  miraculous  bounty  every  moment  I  15.  I 
«wore  against  them  (Psalm  95.  11 ;  106.  26)  that  I  would  not 
permit  the  generation  that  came  out  of  Eg^'pt  to  enter  Canaan. 
16.  The  special  reason  is  stated  by  Moses  (>fumbcrs,  13-14)  to  be 
that  they,  through  fear  arising  from  the  false  report  of  the  spies, 
wished  to  return  to  Egypt ;  the  general  reasons  are  stated  here 
which  lay  at  the  root  of  their  rejection  of  God's  grace,  vix.,  con- 
tempt of  God  and  His  laws,  and  love  of  idols,  their  heart  —  the 
fault  lay  in  it  (Psalm  78.  37).  17.  Nevertheless  —  How  marvelous 
that  God  should  spare  such  sinners !  His  everlasting  covenant 
•explains  it ;  His  long-suffering  standing  out  in  striking  contrast 
to  their  rebellions  (Psalm  78.  38 ;  Jeremiah,  30.  11).  18.  I  said 
unto  their  children  —  being  unwilling  to  speak  anymore  to  the 
fathers  as  being  incorrigible,  walk  ye  not  In  .  .  .  Statutes  of .  .  . 
fathers  —  The  traditions  of  the  fathers  are  to  be  carefully  weighed, 
not  indiscriminately  followed.  He  forbids  the  imitation  of  not 
only  their  gross  sins,  but  even  their  plausible  statutes.  [Calvin.] 
19.  It  is  an  indirect  denial  of  God,  and  a  robbing  him  of  His  due, 
to  add  man's  inventions  to  His  precepts.  20.  (Jeremiah,  17.  22.) 
-21.  Though  warned  by  the  judgment  on  their  fathers,  the  next 
generation  also  rebelled  against  God.  The  *'  kindness  of  Israel's 
'youth  and  love  of  her  espousals  in  the  wilderness  "  (Jeremiah,  2. 
2,  3)  were  only  comparative  (the  corruption  in  later  times  bein^ 
more  general),  and  confined  to  the  minority ;  as  a  whole,  Israel 
at  no  time  fully  served  God.  The  "children"  it  was  that  fell 
into  the  fearful  apostacy  on  the  plains  of  Moab  at  the  close 
of  the  wilderness  sojourn  (Numbers,  25.  z,  2;  Deuteronomy, 
-31.  27).  23.  It  was  to  that  generation  the  threat  of  dispersion 
was  proclaimed  (Deuteronomy,  28.  64 ;  Cf.  ch.  29.  4).  25. .  I  gave 
ihem  ,  . .  statutes  .  .  .  not  good  —  since  they  would  not  follow  my 
statutes  that  were  good, "  I  gave  them  "  their  own  {v,  18)  and  their 
fathers'  **  which  were  not  good;"  statutes  spiritually  corrupting^, 
and,  finally,  as  the  consequence,  destroving  them.  Righteous 
retribution  (Psalm  81.  12  ;  Hosea,  8.  ii ;  Romans,  z.  24 ;  2  Thessa> 
lonians,  2.  11).  Verse  39  proves  this  view  to  be  correct  (Cf.  Isaiah, 
63.  17).  Thus  on  the  plains  of  Moab  (Numbers,  25,  in  chastise- 
ment for  the  secret  unfaithfulness  to  God  in  their  hearts.  He  per- 
mitted Baal's  worshipers  to  tempt  them  to  idolatry  (the  readv 
success  of  the  tempters  moreover,  proving  the  inward  unsound- 
ness of  the  tempted) ;  and  this  again  ended  necessarily  in  puni« 
tive  judgments.  26.  I  polluted  them  —  not  directly ;  "  but  I  judici- 
ously ^^js^^  them  up  to  pollute  themselves.'*  A  just  retribution  for 
their  "  polluting  my  sabbaths  "  (v.  24).  This  v.  26  is  exptanatorjr 
of  V.  25.  Their  own  sin  I  made  their  punishment,  oaussd  tO 
Jiass' through  M^/fV— Fairbairn  translates y  "In  their  presenting 
\llit,,  the  causing  to  pass  over)  all  their  first-bom,"  «9s.,  to  the  Lord; 
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referring  to  the  command  (Exodus,  13.  12  ;  Margin,  where  the  very 
same  expression  is  used).  The  lustration  of  children  by  passing 
through  the  fiire  was  a  latter  abomination  {^.  31.)  The  evil  here 
spoken  of  was  the  admixture  of  heathenish  practices  with  Jehovah's 
worship,  w^hich  made  Him  regard  all  as  "  polluted.'*  Here,  "  to 
the  Lord,"  is  omitted  purposely,  to  imply,  "  They  kept  up  the  out- 
'ward  service  indeed,  but  I  did  not  own  it  as  done  unto  me,  since 
it  was  mingled  with  such  pollutitnts."  But  English  Version  is  sup- 
ported by  the  similar  phraseology  in  ?/.  31,  where  see  my  note. 
They  made  all  their  children  pass  through  the  fire  ;  but  he  names 
the  first  bom,  in  aggravation  of  their  guilt  ;  i.  e.,  "  I  had  willed  that 
the  first-born  should  be  redeemed  as  being  mine,  but  they  imposed 
on  themselves  the  cruel  rites  of  offering  them  to  Moloch  *'  (Deu- 
teronomy, 18.  10).  might  know  ...  the  Lord  — that  they  may  be 
compelled  to  know  me  as  a  powerful  judge,  since  they  were  un- 
willing to  know  me  as  a  gracious  Father.  27-29.  The  next  period, 
viz,,  that  which  followed  the  settlement  in  Canaan  ;  the  fathers  of 
the  generation  existing  in  Ezekiel's  time  walked  in  the  same  steps 
of  apostacy  as  the  generation  in  the  wilderness.  Yet  In  this  — 
Not  content  with  past  rebellions,  and  not  moved  with  gratitude  for 
God's  goodness,  "  yet  in  this  '•  still  further  they  rebelled,  blas- 
phemed— "  have  insulted  me."  [Calvin.]  Even  those  who  did 
not  sacrifice  to  heathen  gods  have  offered  '*  their  sacrifices"  (v.  28) 
in  forbidden  places.  28.  provocation  of  their  olfering— an  offer- 
ing  as  it  were  purposely  made  to  provoke  God.  sweet  savour — 
what  ought  to  have  been  siueet  became  offensive  by  thier  corruptions. 
He  specifies  the  various  kinds  of  offerings,  to  show  that  in  all 
alike  they  violated  the  law.  29.  What  is  the  high  place  where- 
nnto  ye  go  7  —  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  name  ?  For  my  altar 
is  not  so  called.  What  excellence  do  ye  see  in  it,  that  ye  go  there, 
rather  than  to  my  temple,  the  only  lawful  place  of  sacrificing? 
The  very  name  *'  high  place,"  convicts  you  of  sinning  not  from 
ignorance  but  perverse  rebellion,  is  called  . . .  unto  ihis  day  — 
whereas  this  name  ought  to  have  been  long  since  laid  aside,  along 
with  the  custom  of  sacrificing  on  high  places  which  it  represents, 
being  borrowed  from  the  heathen,  who  so  calljed  their  places  of 
sacrifice  (the  Greeks  for  instance,  called  them  by  a  cognate  term, 
Botnoi),  whereas  I  call  mine  Mizbeaaeh,  "  altar."  The  very  name 
implies  the  place  is  not  that  sanctioned  by  me,  and  therefore  your 
sacrifices  even  to  MB  there  (much  more  those  you  offer  to  idols  are 
only  a  " provocation  "  tome  (v.  28  ;  Denteronomy,  12. 1-5).  David 
and  others,  it  is  true,  sacrificed  to  God  on  high  places,  but 
it  was  under  exceptional  circumstances,  and  before  the  altar 
was  set  up  on  Mount  Moriah.  30.  The  interrogation  implies  a 
strong  affirmation,  as  in  v.  4,  ''Are  ye  not  polluted  ?  &c.  Do  ye 
not  commit?"  &c.  Or,  connecting  this  verse  with  v.  31,  "Are  ye 
thus  polluted,  &c.,  and  yet  (do  ye  expect  that)  I  shall  be  inquired 
of  by  you?"  31.  through  the  Are  — As  "the  fire"  is  omitted 
in  V.  26,  Fairbairn  represents  the  generation  here  referred  to  (vis,, 
that  of  Ezekiel's  day)  as  attaining  the  climax  of  guilt  (see  J^ote,  v, 
26),  in  making  their  children  pass  through  the  fire,  which  that  for- 
mer generation  did  not.    The  reason,  however,  for  the  omission 
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of  '*  the  fire  *'  in  z/.  26  is.  perhaps,  that  there  it  is  implied  the  chil- 
dren only  "passed  through  the  fire  "  for  purification,  whereas  here 
they  are  actually  burnt  to  death  before  the  idol ;  and,  therefore, 
**  the  fire  "  is  specified  in  the  latter,  not  in  the  former  case  (Cf.  a 

Kings,  3.  27).    32.  We  will  be  as  the  heathen  — And  so  escape 

the  odium,  to  which  we  are  exposed,  of  having  a  peculiar  God  and 
law  of  our  own.  "  We  shall  live  on  better  terms  with  them  by 
having  a  similar  worship.  Besides,  we  get  from  God  nothing  but 
threats  and  calamities,  whereas  the  heathen,  Chaldeans,  &c.,  get 
riches  and  power  from  their  idols."  How  literally  God's  words 
here  ("  that . .  .  shall  not  be  at  all  *')  are  fulfilled  in  the  modem 
Jews.  Though  the  Jews  seemed  so  likely  (had  £2»kiel  spoken  as 
an  uninspired  man)  to  have  blended  with  the  rest  of  mankind  and 
laid  aside  their  distinctive  peculiarities,  as  was  their  wish  at  that 
time,  yet  they  have  remained  for  eighteen  centuries  dispersed 
among  all  nations  and  without  a  home,  but  still  distinct ;  a  stand- 
ing witness  for  the  truth  of  the  prophecy  given  so  long  ago.  33. 
Here  begins  the  second  division  of  the  prophecy.  Lest  the  cove* 
nant  people  should  abandon  their  distinctive  hopes,  and  amalga- 
mate with  the  surrounding  heathen,  he  tells  them  that,  as  the  wil- 
derness journey  from  £g}'^pt  was  made  subservient  to  discipline, 
and  also  to  the  taking  from  among  them  the  rebellious,  so  a  severe 
discipline  (such  as  the  Jews  are  now  for  long  actually  und^going) 
should  be  administered  to  them  during  the  next  exodus  for  the 
same  purpose  {y.  38),  and  so  to  prepare  them  for  the  restored  pos- 
session of  their  land  (Hosea,  2.  14,  15).  This  was  only  partially 
fulfilled  before,  and  at  the  return  from  Babylon :  its  full  and  finad 
accomplishment  is  future,  with  a  migh^  hand  . . .  wili  I  rule 
over  you  —  I  will  assert  my  right  over  you  in  spite  of  your  resist- 
ance (v.  32),  as  a  master  would  in  the  case  of  his  slave,  and  I  will 
not  let  you  be  wrested  from  me,  because  of  my  regard  to  my  cove- 
nant. ^.  The  Jews  in  exile  might  think  themselves  set  free  from 
the  "  rule  "  of  God  (v.  33) ;  therefore.  He  intimates.  He  will  re-assert 
His  right  over  them  by  chastening  judgments,  and  these,  with  aa 
ultimate  view,  not  to  destroy,  but  to  restore  them,  people  —  rather. 
peoples.  35.  wildernese  of  the  people  —  rather,/^<^/<j/  the  various 
peoples  among  whom  they  were  to  be  scattered,  and  from  whom 
God  saith  {y.  34),  "  I  will  bring  you  out."  In  contrast  to  the  literal 
**  wilderness  of  Egypt "  (z'.  36),  '*  the  wilderness  of  the  peoples ''  in 
i^i^xTspifitual  wilderness  period  of  trial,  discipline,  and  purification 
while  exiled  among  the  nations.  As  the  state  when  they  are 
"brought  into  the  wilderness  of  the  peoples"  and  that  when 
they  were  among  the  peoples  "  from  "  which  God  was  to  "  brings 
them  out "  (z^.  34)  are  distinguished,  the  wilderness  state  probably 
answers  partially  to  the  transition  period  of  discipline  from 
the  first  decree  for  their  restoration  by  C3rrus  to  the  time  of 
their  complete  settlement  in  their  land,  and  the  rebuilding 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple.  But  the  full  and  final  fulfill- 
ment is  future ;  the  wilderness  state  will  comprise  not  only 
the  transition  period  of  their  restoration,  but  the  beginning  of 
their  occupancy  of  Palestine,  a  time  in  which  they  shall  endure  the 
forest  of  all  their  chastisements,  to  "  purge  out  the  rebels  -'  (9.  38 ; 
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Daniel,  12.  i),  and  then  the  remnant  (Zechariah,  13.  8,  9;  14.  2,  3) 
shall  "  all  serve  God  in  the  land  "  {v.  40).  Thus  the  wilderness 
period  does  not  denote  localiiyy  but  their  state  intervening  be- 
tween their  rejection  and  future  restoration,  plead  —  bring  the  mat- 
ter in  debate  between  us  to  an  is&ue.  Image  from  a  plaintiffin  a  law 
court  meeting  the  defendant  '*  face  to  face."  Appropriate,  as  God 
in  His  dealings  acts  not  arbitrarily,  but  in  most  righteous  justice 
(Jeremiah,  2.  9  ;  Micah,  6. 2).  36.  (Numbers,  14.  21-29).  Though 
God  saved  them  out  of  Egypt,  He  afterward  destroyed  in  the 
wilderness  them  that  believca  not  (Jude,  5) ;  so,  though  He  brought 
the  exiles  out  of  Babylon,  yet  their  wilderness  state  of  chastening 
discipline  continued  even  after  they  were  again  in  Canaan.  37. 
pass  under  the  rod — metaphor  from  a  shepherd  who  makes  his 
shee-p  pass  under  his  rod  in  counting  them  (Leviticus,  27.  32;  Jere- 
miah, 33.  13).  Whether  you  will  or  not,  ye  shall  be  counted  as 
mine,  and  so  shall  be  subjected  to  my  chastening  discipline  (Micah, 
7.  14),  with  a  view  to  my  ultimate  saving  of  the  chosen  remnant 
(Cf.  John,  10.  27-29).  bond  of .  .  .  covenant  —  I  will  constrain  you 
by  sore  chastisements  to  submit  yourselves  to  the  covenant  to  which 
ye  are  lastingly  bounds  though  now  you  have  cast  away  God's  bond 
from  you.  Fulfilled  in  part,  Nehemiah,  9.  8,  26,  32-38 ;  10.  1-39 ; 
fully  hereafter,  Isaiah,  54.  10-13  ;  52.  i.  2.  38.  (Zechariah,  13.  9 ; 
14.2).  purge  out  —  or,  "separate."  /^^^rifw,  " Barothi "  forming 
a  designed  alliteration  with  "  Berith,"  the  covenant.  Not  a  promise 
of  grace,  but  a  threat  against  those  Jews  who  thought  they  could 
in  exile  escape  the  observation  and  "  rule  "  of  God.  land  of  Israel 
—  though  brought  out  of  the  country  of  their  sojourn  or  exile 
(Babylon  formerly,  and  the  various  lands  of  their  exile  hereafter) 
into  the  literal  land  of  Palestine,  even  it  shall  be  to  them  an  exile 
state,  ** they  shall  not  enter  into  the  land  of  Israel"  i.  e.^  the  spirit- 
ual state  of  restored  favour  of  God  to  his  covenant  people,  which 
shall  only  be  given  to  the  remnant  to  be  saved  (Zechariah,  13. 8,9). 
39.  Equivalent  to,  "  I  would  rather  have  you  open  idolaters  than 
hypocrites,  fancying  you  can  worship  me  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
serve  idols"  (Amos,  5.  21,  22,  25,  26  ;  Cf.  1  Kings,  18.  21 ;  2  Kings, 
17.41;  Matthew,  6.  24;  Revelation,  3.  15,  16).  "Go  ye,  serve," 
&c.,  is  not  a  command  to  serve  idols,  but  a  judicial  declaration  of 
God's  giving  up  of  the  half-idol,  half-Jehovah  worshipers  to  utter 
idolatry,  if  they  will  not  serve  Jehovah  alone  (Psalm  81.  12  ;  Reve- 
lation, 22. 1 1).  hereafter  also — God  anticipates  the  same  apostacy 
afterward^  as  now.  For — Though  ye,  the  rebellious  portion, 
withdr^  from  my  worship,  others,  even  the  believing  remnant, 
-will  succeed  after  y9u  perish,  and  will  serve  me  purely.  In  mine 
holy  mountain  —  (Isaiah,  2.  2,  3.)  Zion,  or  Moriah,  "  the  height  of 
Israel "  (pre-eminent  above  all  mountains  because  of  the  manifested 
presence  of  God  there  with  Israel),  as  opposed  to  their "  high 
places,"  the  worship  on  which  was  an  abomination  to  God.  all  -^ 
not  merely  individuals,  such  as  constitute  the  election  church  now ; 
but  the  whole  nation,  to  be  followed  by  the  conversion  of  the  Gentile 
nations  (Isaiah,  2.  2,  "^//nations  ;"  Romans,  11.  26  ;  Revelation, li. 
15).  with  —  rather,  "in  all  your  holy  things."  [Maurer.]  41. 
Witll —  i.  e.,  in  respect  to  your  sweet  savour  {lit.,  savour  of  rest, 
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NoUy  ch.  1 6.  19).  Or,  I  will  accept  you  (your  worship)  "  asz.  sweet 
savour"  [Maurer]  (Ephesians,  5.  2  ;  Phillippians, 4.  18).  God  first 
accepts  tne  person  in  Messiah,  then  the  offering  (t*.  40;  Genesis,  4. 
4).  Drlng  .  . .  out  fk*OIII . . .  people,  Ho.—  the  same  words  as  in  v. 
34 ;  but  there  applied  to  the  bringing  forth  of  the  hypocrites, 
as  well  as  the  elect ;  here  restricted  to  the  saved  remnant,  who 
alone  shall  be  at   last   restored    literally  and    spiritually  in   the 

fullest  sense,  sanctified  in  you  liefore  .  . .  heathen— (Jere- 
miah, 33.  9.)  All  the  nations  will  acknowledge  my  power  dis' 
played  in  restoring  you,  and  so  shall  be  led  to  seek  me  (Isaiah, 
56.  18  ;  Zechariah,  14.  16-19).  there  —  not  merely  in  exile  when 
suffering  punishment,  which  makes  even  reprobates  be  sorry 
for  sin,  but  when  received  into  favour  in  your  own  land,  re- 
member  —  (ch.  16.  61,  63).  The  humiliation  of  Judah  (Nehemiah, 
9)  is  a  type  of  the  future  penitence  of  the  whole  nation  (Hosea,  5. 
15  ;  6. 1 ;  Zechariah,  12.  10-14).  God's  goodness  realiied  by  the 
sinner  is  the  only  thing  that  leads  to  true  repentance  (Hosea,  3.  5  ; 
Luke,  7.  37,  38).  44.  The  English  Version  chapter  ought  to  have 
ended  here,  and  ch.  21  begun  with  *'  Moreover,"  &c.,  as  in  the  He^ 
brew  bible,  fbr  my  name's  salie  — (ch.  36.  22).  Gratuitously ;  ac- 
cording to  my  compassion,  not  your  merits.  After  having  com- 
mented on  this  verse,  Calvin  was  laid  on  his  death-bed,  and  his 
commentary  ended.  45-49.  An  introductory  brief  description  in 
enigma  of  the  destruction  by  fire  and  sword,  detailed  more  ex- 
plicitly in  ch.  21.  46.  south  .  .  .  south  .  .  .  SOUth  — three  different 
Hebrew  words,  to  express  the  certainty  of  the  Divine  displeasure 
resting  on  the  region  specified.  The  third  term  is  from  a  root 
meaning  dry^  referring  to  the  sun's  heat  in  the  South  ;  representing^ 
the  burning  judgments  of  God  on  the  southern  parts  of  Judea,  of 
which  Jerusalem  was  the  capital,  set  thy  fiAce  —  detemiinately. 
The  prophets  used  to  turn  themselves  toward  those  who  were  to 
be  the  subjects  of  their  prophecies,  drop — as  the  rain,  which 
flows  in  a  continuous  stream,  sometimes  gently  (Deuteronomy,  32. 2), 
sometimes  violently  (Amos,  7.  16 ;  Micah,  2.  6,  Margin),  as  here. 
forest -^  the  densely  populated  country  of  Judea  ;  trees  represent- 
ing people.  47.  fire  —  every  kind  of  judgment  (ch.  19.  12  ;  21.  3, 
"  my  sword ;"  Jeremiah,  ai.  14).  green  tree . . .  ory  —  fit  and  unfit 
materials  for  fuel  alike ;  "  the  rignteous  and  the  wicked,"  as  ex- 
plained in  ch.  21.  3,  4 ;  Luke,  23.  31.  Unsparing  universality  of 
the  judgment !  flaming  flame  —  one  continued  and  unextinguished 
flame.  "The  glowing  flame.'*  [Fairbairn.]  fiAces — persons; 
here  the  metaphor  is  merged  in  the  reality.  49.  Ezekiel  complains 
that  by  this  parabolic  form  of  prophecy  he  only  makes  hin^lf  and 
it  a  jest  to  his  countrymen.  God  therefore  in  ch.  21  permits  him 
to  express  the  same  prophecy  more  plainly. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

1-32.  Prophecy  against  Israel  and  Jerusalem,  and  against 
Ammon.  2.  the  holy  places  —  the  three  parts  of  the  temple  :  the 
tonrts,  the  holy  place,  and  the  holiest.     If  "  synagogues  "  existed 
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before  the  Babylonian  captivity,  as  Psalm  74. 8,  seems  to  imply,  thev 
and  \h!tproieiicha,  or  oratories,  may  be  included  in  the  "  holy  places 
here.  3.  righteous  .  .  .  wicked  —  not  contradictory  of  ch.  18.  4,  9  ; 
and  Genesis,  18.  23.  Ezekiel  here  views  the  mere  outward  aspect  of 
the  indiscriminate  universality  of  the  national  calamity.  But  really 
the  same  captivity  to  the  '*  righteous"  would  prove  a  blessing  as  a 
wholesome  discipline,  which  to  the  "  wicked  "  would  be  an  unmit- 
igated punishment.  The  godly  were  sealed  with  a  mark  (ch.  9.  4), 
not  for  outward  exemption  from  the  common  calamity,  but  as 
marked  for  the  secret  interpositions  of  providence  overruling  even 
evil  to  their  good.  The  godly  were  by  comparison  so  few,  that 
their  salvation  is  not  brought  into  view  here,  but  the  universality 
of  the  judgment.  4.  The  "sword"  did  not,  literally,  slay  all ;  but 
the  judgmeftts  of  God  by  the  foe  swept  through  the  land  "from  the 

South  to  the  North."    6.  with  the  breal(ing  of  thy  loins— as  one 

afflicted  with  pleurisy ;  or  as  a  woman,  in  labour-throes,  clasps 
her  loins  in  pain,  and  heaves  and  sighs  till  the  girdle  of  the  loins  is 
broken  by  the  violent  action  of  the  body  (Jeremiah,  30.  6).  7.  The 
abrupt  sentences  and  mournful  repetitions  imply  violent  emotion. 
9.  sword  —  viz,,  of  God  (Deuteronomy,  32.  41).  The  Chaldeans 
are  His  instrument.  10.  to  make  a  sore  Slaughter  — /{/.,  "that 
killing  it  may  kill."  ^\\i\w  —  lit.,  glitter  as  the  lightning-flash; 
flashing  terror  into  the  foe.  should  we  .  .  .  make  mirth — it  is 
no  time  for  levity  when  such  a  calamity  is  impending  (Isaiah, 

22. 12, 13).    it  Gontemneth  the  rod  of  my  son,  &,o.— The  sword 

has  no  more  respect  to  the  trivial  "rod"  or  sceptre  of  Judah 
(Genesis,  49.  10),  than  if  it  were  any  common  '*tree."  "Tree"  is 
the  image  retained  fro:Ti  ch.  20. 47  ;  explained  ch.  21. 2,3.  God  calls 
Judah  "my  son**  (Cf.  Exodus,  4.  22 ;  Hosea,  11.  i).  Fairbairn 
arbitrarily  translates,  "  Perchance  the  sceptre  of  my  son  rejoiceth ; 
it  (the  sword)  despiseth  every  tree."  11.  the  slayer  —  the  Baby- 
Ionian  king  in  this  case  ;  in  general  all  the  instruments  of  God's 

wrath  (Revelation,  19. 15).     12.  terrors  by  reason  of  the  sword, 

ILc.  —  rather,  "  they  (the  princes  of  Israel)  are  delivered  up  to  the 
sword  together  with  my  people."  [Glassius.]  smIte  .  .  .  UDOn 
.  .  .  thigh  —  a  mark  of  grief  (Jeremiah,  31.  19).  13.  it  is  a  trial  — 
rather,  "  there  is  a  trial  "  being  made  :  the  sword  of  the  Lord  will 
subject  all  to  the  ordeal.  "  What,  then,  if  it  contemn  even  the 
rod  "  (sceptre)  of  Judah  ?  Cf.  as  to  a  similar  scourge  of  unspar- 
ing trial.  Job,  9.  23.  It  ShatI  be  no  more  —  the  sceptre,  i.  e,,  the 
state,  must  necessarily  then  come  to  an  end.  Fulfilled  in  part  at 
the  overthrow  of  Judah  bv  Nebuchadnezzar,  but  fully  at  the  time 
of  "  Shiloh's "  (Messiah's)  coming  (Genesis,  49.  10),  when  Judea 
became  a  Roman  province.  14.  Smite  ...  hands  together-- 
(Numbers,  24.  10),  indicative  of  the  indignant  fury  with  which  God 

will  "smite"  the  people,    sword  . . .  doubled  the  third  time— 

referring  to  the  threefold  calamity :   I.  The  taking  of  Zedekiah  (to 

whom   the  "  rod "  or  sceptre,   may  refer) ;   2.  the  taking  of  the 

city ;   3.  the  removal  of  all  those  who  remained  with  Gedeliah. 

'•Doubled"  means  "multiplied"  or  "repeated."     The    strokes 

shall  be  doubled  and  even  trebled,    of  the  Slain  —  i.  e.,  by  which 

many  are  slain.    As  the  Hebre^o  is  singular,  Fairbairn  makes  it 
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refer  to  the  king,  "  the  sword  of  the  great  one  that  is  slain,"  or 
"pierced  through."  entereth  .  ,  .  privy  chambers  — (Jeremiah, 9. 
21).  The  sword  shall  overtake  them,  not  merely  in  the  open  battle- 
field, but  in  the  chambers  whither  they  flee  to  hide  themselves  (i 
Kings, 20.  30 ;  22.  25).  Maurer  translaUs^  "which  btsiegeth  them  ; '* 
Fairrairn,  **  which  penetrates  to  them."  English  Version  is  more 
literal.  15.  point  —  "the  whirling  glance  oi  ^^  sword."  [Fair- 
bairn.]  "The  naked  (bared)  sword."  [Henderson.1  ruinS  — 
/fV.,  stumbling-blocks.  Their  own  houses  and  walls  shall  be  stum- 
bling-blocks in  their  way,  whether  they  wish  to  fight  or  flee, 
made  bright  —  made  to  glitter,  wrapped,  &C.— »».;  in  the  hand 
of  him  who  holds  the  hilt,  or  in  its  scabbard,  that  the  edge  may 
not  be  blunt  when  it  is  presently  drawn  forth  to  strike.  Gesenius, 
as  Margin^  translates^  "sharpened,"  &c.  16.  Apostrophe  to  the 
sword.  60  .  .  .  one  way  —  or,  ''Concentrate  thyself;*'  ** Unite  thy 
forces  on  the  right  hand. '  [Grotius.]  The  sword  is  commanded 
to  take  the  nearest  route  for  Jerusalem,  "  whither  their  face  was 
set,"  whether  south  or  north  ("  right  hand  or  left "  ),  according  to 
where  the  several  parts  of  the  Chaldean  hosts  may  be.  or  other 
...  on  the  left  —  rather,  "  set  thyself  on  the  left."  The  verbs  are 
well  chosen.  The  main  " concentration"  oi  forces  was  to  be  on 
"  the  right  hand,"  or  souths  the  pan  of  Judea  in  which  Jerusalem 
was,  and  which  lay  south  in  marching  from  Babylon,  whereas  the 
Chaldean  forces  advancing  on  Jerusalem  from  Egypt,  of  which 
Jerusalem  was  north,  were  fewer,  and  therefore  "  set  thyself"  is  the 
verb  used.  17.  Jehovah  Himself  smites  His  hands  together, 
doing  what  He  had  commanded  Ezekiel  to  do  {Note^  v.  14),  in 
token  of  His  smiting  Jerusalem  ;  Cf.  the  similar  symbolical  action 

(2  Kings,  13. 18, 10).    cause . . .  fury  to  rest— give  it  full  vent, 

and  so  satisfy  it  (ch.  5.  13).  19.  two  wavs  —  The  king  coming 
from  Babylon  is  represented  in  the  graphic  style  of  Ezekiel  as 
reaching  the  point  where  the  road  branched  off  in  two  ways, 
one  leading  by  the  south  by  Tadmor  or  Palmyra,  to  Rabbath  of 
Ammon,  east  of  Jordan ;  the  other  by  the  north,  by  Riblah  in 
Syria,  to  Jerusalem,  and  hesitating  which  way  to  take.  Ezekiel  is 
told  to  "  appoint  the  two  ways  "  (as  in  ch.  4.  i),  for  Nebuchadnezzar, 
though  knowing  no  other  control  but  his  own  will  and  supersti- 
tion, had  really  this  path  "appointed"  for  him  by  the  all-ruling 

God.    out  of  one  land — viz.,  Babylon,    choose  ...  a  place — /fV., 

a  hand.  So  it  is  translated  by  Fairbairn,  "  make  a  finger-post^^  viz^ 
at  the  head  of  the  two  ways,  the  hand-post  pointing  Nebuchadnez- 
zar to  the  way  to  Jerusalem  as  the  way  he  should  select.  But 
Maurer  rightly  supports  English  Version.  Ezekiel  is  told  to 
"choose  the  place"  where  Nebuchadnezzar  should  do  as  is  de- 
scribed in  V.  20,  21 ;  so  entirely  does  God  order  by  the  prophet 
every  particular  of  place  and  time  in  the  movements  of  the  invader. 
20.  Rabbath  of  the  Ammonites — distinct  from  Rabbah  in  Judah 
(2  Samuel,  12.  26).  Rabbath  is  put  first,  as  it  was  from  her  that 
Jerusalem,  the  doomed  city,  had  borrowed  many  of  her  idols.  tO 
Judah  In  Jerusalem  —  instead  of  simply  putting  "  Jerusalem,*' to 
imply  the  sword  was  to  come  not  merely  to  Judah,  but  to  its  peo- 
ple within  Jerusalem,  "defensed"  though  it  was,  its  defenses  on 
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which  the  Jews  relied  so  much  would  not  keep  the  foe  out.  21. 
parting  —  lit.,  "mother  of  the  way."  As  "head  of  the  two  ways" 
ibllows,  which  seems  tautology  after  **  parting  of  the  way,"  Haver- 
nick  translatesy  according  to  Arabic  idiom,  the  highway,  or  principal 
road.  English  Version  is  not  tautology',  "  head  of  the  twowavs" 
defining  more  Accurately  **  parting  of  the  way."     made  .  .  .  brigllt 

—  rather,  *^ shook**  from  an  Arabic  root.  arr0W8 —  Divination  by 
arrows  is  here  referred  to:  they  were  put  into  a  quiver  marked 
with  the  names  of  particular  places  to  be  attacked,  and  then 
shaken  together  ;  whichever  came  forth  first  intimated  the  one 
selected  as  the  first  to  be  attacked.  [Jerome.]  The  same  usage 
existed  among  the  Arabs,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  Koran.  In  the 
Nineveh  sculptures  the  king  is  represented  with  a  cup  in  his  right 
hand,  his  left  resting  on  a  bow ;  also  with  two  arrows  in  the  right, 
and  the  bow  in  the  left,  probably  practicing  divination,  images  — 
Hebrew^  teraphim;  household  gods,  worshiped'  as  a  family  talis- 
man, to  obtain  direction  as  to  the  future  and  other  blessings. 
First  mentioned  in  Miesopotamia,  whence  Rachel  brought  them 
(Genesis,  31.  19,  34)  ;  put  away  by  Jacob  (Genesis,  35.  4) ;  set  up  by 
Micah  as  his  household  gods  (Judges,  17.  5) ;  stigmatized  as  idola- 
try (i  Samuel,  15.  23,  Hebrew:  Cf.  Zechariah,  10.  2,  Margin),     liver 

—  they  judged  of  the  success,  or  failure,  of  an  undertaking  by  the 
healthy,  or  unhealthy,  state  of  the  liver  and  entrails  of  a  sacrifice. 
22.  Rather,  "  In  his  right  hand  was  (is)  the  divination,"  i.  e.,,  he 
holds  up  in  his  right  hand  the  arrow  marked  with  "Jerusalem," 
to  encourage  his  army  to  march  for  it.  captains — i\\e  Margin^ 
"  battering-rams,'*  adopted  by  Fairbairn  is  less  appropriate  ;  for 
"battering-rams"  follow  presently  after.  [Grotius.]  open  tiie 
BMOtll  in  . .  .  Staugllter — i.  e.,  commanding  slaughter:  raising  the 
war-cry  of  death.  Not  as  Grsenius,  "  to  open  the  mouth  roith  the 
Toar-shouty  23.  Unto  the  Jews,  though  credulous  of  divinations 
when  in  their  favour,  Nebuchadnezzar's  "  divination  shall  be  (seen) 
as  false."  tO  tliem,  ApC. —  This  gives  the  reason  which  makes  the 
Jews' fancy  themselves  safe  from  the  Chaldeans,  liz.,  that  they 
**  have  sworn  '*  to  the  latter  "oaths  "  of  allegiance,  forgetting  that 
they  had  violated  them  (ch.  17.  13,  15,  16,  18).  but  lie  —  Ncbuchad- 
tt^zar  wWl  remember  in  consulting  his  idols  that  he  swore  to  Zede- 
kiah  by  them,  but  that  Zedekiah  broke  the  league.  [Grotius.] 
Rather,  God yriW  remember  against  them  (Revelation,  16.  19)  their 
violating  their  oath  sworn  by  the  true  God,  whereas  Nebuchadnez- 
zar kept  his  oath  sworn  by  a  false  god  ;  v.  24  confirms  this.  24. 
Their  unfaithfulness  to  Nebuchadnezzar  was  a  type  of  their  general 
unfaithfulness  to  their  covenant-God.  with  the  liand  —  viz.,  of  the 
king  of  Babylon.  25.  profkne — as  having  desecrated  by  idolatry 
and  perjury  his  office  as  the  Lord's  anointed.  Havernick  trans- 
lately  as  in  v.  14, "  slain,"  i.e.,  not  literally,  but  virtually  ;  to  Ezekiel's 
idealizing  view  Zedekiah  was  the  grand  victim  '*  pierced  through  " 
by  God's  sword  of  judgments,  as  his  sons  were  slain  before  his 
eyes,  which  were  then  put  out,  and  he  was  led  a  captive  in  chains 
to  Babylon.     English  Version  is  better  :  so  Gesenius  (2  Chronicles, 

36. 13 ;  Jeremiah,  52.  2).    when  iniquity  shall  have  an  end  —  {v.  29). 

When  thine  iniquity,  having  reached  its  last  stage  of  guilt,  shall 
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be  put  an  end  lo  by  judgment  (ch.  35.5)-  26-  diadem  —  rather, 
**  the  mitre"  of  the  holy  priest  (Exodus,  28.4;  Zechariah,  3.  sX 
Hi^  priestly  emblem  as  representative  of  the  priestly  people.  This, 
as  well  as  "  the  crown,"  the  emblem  of  the  kingdom,  were  to  be 
removed,  until  they  should  be  restored  and  united  in  the  Mediator, 
Messiah  (Psalm  no.  2,  4  ;  Zechariah,  6.  13).  [Fairbairn.]  As, 
however,  the  king  Zedekiah  alone,  not  the  high  priest  ■  also,  is 
referred  to  in  the  context,  English  Version  is  supported  by  GesEt 
Nius.  this  shall  not  be  the  same  —  the  diadem  shall  not  be  as  it 
was.  I  RosENMULLER.]  Nothing  shall  remain  what  it  was. 
[Fairbairn.]  exaK  .  . .  low  . .  .  abase  .  . .  hloh  —  not  the  general 
truth  expressed  (Proverbs,  3.  34  ;  Luke,  i.  52  ;  James,  4.  6 ;  i  Peter, 
5.  5) ;  but  specially  referring  to  Messiah  and  Zedekiah  contrasted 
together.  The  "  tender  plant  .  .  .  out  of  the  dry  ground  "  (Isaiah, 
53.  2)  is  to  be  "  exalted  "  in  the  end  (v.  27),  the  nov  '*  hic^h  "  repre- 
sentative on  Davids  throne,  Zedekiah  is  to  be  "  abased.  Theotit- 
ward  relations  of  things  shall  be  made  to  change  places  in  just 
retaliation  on  the  people,  for  having  so  perverted  the  moral  rela- 
tions of  things.  [HengstenbergT]  27.  Z«V.,  "An  overturning, 
overturning,  overturning,  will  I  make  it."  The  threefold  repeti- 
tion denotes  the  awful  certainty  of  the  event ;  not  as  Rosenmuller 
explains,  the  overthrow  of  the  three^  Jehoiakim,  Jeconiah,  and 
Zedekiah  ;  for  Zedekiah  alone  is  referred  to.  it  shall  be  no  more, 
until  he  OOmes  whose  right  It  Is  — strikingly  parallel  to  Genesis, 
49.  10.  No  where  shall  there  be  rest  or  permanence,  all  things 
shall  be  in  fluctuation  until  He  comes  who,  as  the  rightful  Heir, 
shall  restore  the  throne  of  David  that  fell  with  Zedekiah.  The 
Hebrew  iox  *^  T\^V  is  "judgment:"  it  perhaps  includes  besides 
the  right  to  rule,  the  idea  of  His  rule  being  one  in  righteousness 
f Psalm  72.  2  ;  Isaiah,  9.  6,  7;  11.  4;  Revelation,  19.  11).  Others 
(Nebuchadnezzar,  &c.)  who  held  the  rule  of  the  earth  delegated  to 
them  by  God,  abused  it  by  unrighteousness,  and  so  forfeited  the 
'^  right."  He  both  has  the  truest  "  right "  to  the  rule,  and  exercises 
it  in  **  right."  It  is  true  the  tribal "  sceptre  "  continued  with  Jhdah 
"  till  Shiloh  came "  (Genesis,  49.  10) ;  but  there  was  no  kingly 
sceptre  till  Messiah  came,  as  the  spiritual  King  then  (John,  18.  36, 
37) ;  this  spiritual  kingdom  being  about  to  pass  into  the  literal, 
personal  kingdom  over  Israel  at  His  second  coming  when,  and  not 
before,  this  prophecy  shall  not  have  its  exhaustive  fulfillment  (Luke» 
!•  32,  33  ;  Jeremiah,  3.  17  ;  10.  7,  "  To  thee  doth  it  appertain  ").  28. 
Lest  Ammon  should  think  to  escape  because  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
taken  the  route  to  Jerusalem,  Ezekiel  denounces  judgment  against 
Ammon,  without  the  prospect  of  a  restoration  such  as  awaited 
Israel,  Jeremiah, 49.  6,  it  is  true,  speaks  of  a  "bringing  again  of 
its  captivity,"  but  this  probably  refers  to  its  spiritual  restoration 
under  Messiah  ;  or,  if  referring  to  Sx  politically^  must  refer  to  but  a 
partial  restoration  at  the  downfall  of  Babylon  under  Cyrus,  their 
reproaoh  —  This  constituted  a  leading  feature  in  their  guilt ;  they* 
treated  with  proud  contumely  the  covenant-people  after  the  taking 
<^^  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (ch.  25.  3,6;  Zephaniah,  2.  9,  10)^ 
«ft<i  appropriated  Israel's  territory  (Jeremiah,  49.  i ;  Amos,  i.  13-15X 
furbished  10  consume  —  Maurer  punctuates  thus,  "  Drawn  for  the 
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slaughter,  it  is  furbished  to  devour  ('consume*),  to  glitter."  Eng- 
hshVersion^**  to  consume  because  of  the  glittering,"  means,  "to  con- 
sume by  reasofi  of  the  lightning  flash-like  rapidity  with  which  it  falls." 
Five  years  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  Ammon  was  destroyed  for 
aiding  Ishmael  in  usurping  the  government  of  Judea  against  the  will 
of  the   king  of  Babylon  (2   Kings,  25.   25  ;   Jeremiah,  41.   15). 

[Grotius.]     29.  see  vanity  . . .  divine  a  lie— Ammon,  too,  had 

raise  diviners  who  flattered  them  with  assurances  of  safety ;  the 
only  result  of  which  will  be  to  "bring  Ammon  upon  the  necks," 
&c.,  t.  ^.,  to  add  the  Ammonites  to  the  headless  trunks  of  the  slain 
of  Judah,  whose  bad  example  Ammon  followed,  and  "  whose  day'* 
of  visitation  for  their  guilt "  is  come."  when  their  Iniquity  shall 
have  an  end  —  see  Nou,  v.  25.    30.  Shall  I  cause  It  to  return  into 

his  sheath  —  vit.y  without  first  destroying  Ammon.  Certainly  not 
(Jeremiah,  47.  6,  7).  Others,  as  Margin,  less  suitably  read  it  im- 
peratively, "Cause  it  to  return,"  f.  «.,  after  it  has  done  the  work 
appointed  to  it.  in  the  land  of  thy  nativity  —  Ammon  was  not  to 
be  carried  away  captive  as  Judah,  but  to  perish  in  his  own  land. 
31.  blow  against  thee  in,  &c.  —  rather, "  blow  upon  thee  with  the 
fire,''  &c.    Image  from  smelting  metals  (ch.  22.  20,  21).    brutish 

—  ferocious.  Sklllfhl  to  destroy  —  ///.,  artificers  of  destruction: 
alluding  to  Isaiah,  54.  16.  32.  thy  blood  shall  be  —  i*  e.,  shall 
flow.  DO  no  more  remembered  —  be  consigned  as  a  nation  to 
oblivion. 

C    AFTER  XXII. 

1-31.  God's  crDGMErrr  on  thb  Sinfulness  of  Jerusaleic. 
Repetition  of  the  charges  in  ch.  20;  only  that  there  they  were 
stated  in  an  historical  review  of  the  past  and  present ;  here  the 
present  sins  of  the  nation  exclusively  are  brought  forward.  2.  See 
ch.  20.  4,  i.e.,  "Wilt  thou  not  judge?"  &c.  (Cf.  ch.  23.  36.)  the 
Moody  city —  ///.,  the  city  of  bloods;  so  called  on  account  of  mur- 
ders*perpetrated  in  her,  and  sacrifices  of  children  to  Moloch  (s/.  3, 

4, 6, 9 ;  ch.  24. 6, 9).    3.  sheddeth  blood . . .  that  her  time  may  come 

—  Instead  of  deriving  advantage  from  her  bloody  sacrifices  to  idols, 
she  only  thereby  brought  on  herself  "  the  time  "  of  her  punishment. 
against  herself— (Proverbs,  8.  36.)  4.  thy  days  — the  shorter 
period,  w«.,  that  of  the  seige,  thy  years  —  the  longer  period  of 
the  captivity.  The  "  days'  and  "  years"  express  that  she  is  ripe 
for  punishment.  5.  infamous  —  they  mockingly  call  thee,  "Thou 
polluted  one  in  name  {Margin),  and  full  of  confusion  "  [Fairrairn] 
(referring  to  the  tumultous  violence  prevalent  in  it).  Thus  the 
nations  "far  and  near"  mocked  her  as  at  once  sullied  in  character 
and  in  actual  fact  lawless.  What  a  sad  contrast  to  the  Jerusalem 
once  designated  "  the  holy  city."  6.  Rather, "The  princes  . . .  each 
according  to  his  power,  were  in  thee,  to  shed  blood  "  (as  if  this 
was  the  only  object  of  their  existence).  "  Power,"  lit.,  arm;  they, 
who  ought  to  have  been  patterns  of  justice,  made  their  own  arm  of 
might  their  onlv  law.  7.  set  light  by — children  have  made  light 
of  disrespectecl,  father,  &c.  (Deuteronomy,  27.  16).  From  v.  7  to 
V.  12  are  enumerated  the  sins  committed  in  violation  of  Mose^ 
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law.  9.  men  that  carry  tales  —  informers^  who  by  inisreprent»' 
tions  cause  innocent  blood  to  be  shed  (Leviticus,  19.  16).  Lit,. 
"  One  who  goes  to  and  fro  as  a  merchants  10.  set  apart  for  pol- 
lution —  i.  ^M  set  apart  as  unclean  (Leviticus,  18. 19).  12.  forgoiteft 
■Te  —  the  root  of  ail  sin  (Deuteronomy,  32.  18  ;  Jeremiah,  2.  32 ;  3. 
21).  13.  smitten  mine  hand  —  in  token  of  the  indignant  vengeance 
which  I  will  execute  on  thee  {Note,  ch.  21.  17).     14.  (Ch.  21.  7.) 

15.  consume  thy  filthiness  out  of  thee— the  object  of  God  in 
scattering  the  Jews.     16.  take  thine  inheritance  in  thyself — 

formerly  thou  wast  mine  inheritance ;  but  now,  full  of  guilt, 
thou  art  no  longer  inine,  but  thine  own  inheritance  to  thyself; 
"  in  the  sight  of  the  heathen,"  i.  r.,  even  they  shall  see  that,  now 
that  thou  hast  become  a  captive,  thou  are  no  longer  owned 
as  mine.  [Vatablus.]  Fairbairn,  &c.,  needlessly  take  the 
Hebrew  from  a  different  root,  "  thou  shah  be  polluted  by  ("  in  **) 
[Henderson]  thyself**  &c. ;  the  heathen  shall  regard  thee  as  a 
polluted  thing,  who  hast  brought  thine  own  reproach  on  thy- 
self. 18.  dross  .  .  .  brass  —  Israel  has  become  a  worthless  com- 
pound of  the  dross  of  silver  (implying  not  merely  corruption, 
but  degeneracy  from  good  to  bad,  Isaiah,  i.  22,  especially 
offensive)  and  of  the  baser  metals.  Hence,  the  people  must  be 
Arown  into  the  furnace  of  judgment,  that  the  bad  may  be  con- 
sumed, and  the  good  separated  (Jeremiah,  6.  29,  30).  23.  From 
this  verse  to  the  end  he  shows  the  general  corruption  of  all  ranks. 
24.  land  .  . .  not  cleansed —  not  cleared  or  cultivated  :  all  a  scene 
of  desolation ;  a  fit  emblem  of  the  moral  wilderness  state  of  the 
people,  nor  rained  upon  —  a  mark  of  Divine  "indignation;"  as 
the  early  and  lattr*-  rain,  on  which  the  productiveness  of  the  land 
depended,  was  one  of  the  great  covenant  blessings.  Joel  (2.  23) 
promises  the  return  of  the  former  and  latter  rain,  with  the  restora*> 
tion  of  God's  favour.  25.  conspiracy  —  the  false  prophets  have 
conspired  both  to  propagate  error,  and  to  oppose  the  messages  of 
God's  servants.  They  are  mentic  nod  first,  as  their  bad  influence 
extended  the  widest,  pray  —  their  aim  was  greed  of  gain,  "  treas- 
ure, and  precious  things  (Hosea,  6.  9  ;  Zephaniah,  3.  3,  4 ;  Mat- 
thew, 23.  14).  made  .  .  .  many  widows — by  occasioning,  through 
false  prophecies,  the  war  with  the  Chaldeans  in  which  the  husbands 
fell.  26.  Her  priests  —  whose  '*  lips  should  have  kept  knowledge  " 
(Malachi,  2.  7).  violated  —  not  simply  transgressed,  hui  haz'e  dom 
violence  to  the  law,  by  wresting  it  to  wrong  ends,  and  putting 

wrong  constructions  on  it.    put  no  difference  between  the  holy , 

and  profene,  &,C.  —  made  no  distinction  between  the  clean  and 
unclean  (Leviticus,  10. 10),  the  Sabbath  and  other  days,  sanctioning^ 
violations  of  that  holy  day.  "  Holy  "  means,  what  is  dedicated  to 
God;  "  profane,"  what  is  in  common  use;  "  unclean,"  what  is  forbid.- 
den  to  be  eaten;  "  clean,"  what  is  lawful  to  be  eaten.  I  am  profaned 
among  them  —  they  abuse  my  name  to  false  or  unjust  purposes. 
27.  princes  —  who  should  have  employed  the  influence  of  their 
position  for  the  peoplc^s  welfare,  made  *'  gain  "  their  sole  aim. 
wolves  —  notorious  for  fierce  and  ravening  cruelty  (Micah,  3.  2,  3, 
9-ZI ;  John,  10. 12).  28.  Referring  to  the  false  assurances  of  peace 
with  which  the  prophets  flattered  the  people,  that  they  should  x*r»% 
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submit  to  the  king  of  Babylon  (N^atiy  ch.  13.  10;  21.  29  ;  Jeremiah, 
6.  14;  23.  z6, 17;  27.  9,  10).  29.  The  people  —  put  last,  after  tho 
mention  of  those  in  office.  Corruption  had  spread  downward 
through  the  whole  community,  wrongfully  —  i.  e.,  without  cause, 
gratuitously,  without  the  stranger  proselyte  giving  any  just  provo- 
cation ;  nay,  he  of  all  others  being  one  who  ought  to  have  been 
won  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah  by  kindness,  instead  of  being 
alienated  by  oppression ;  especially  as  the  Israelites  were  com- 
manded t«  remember  that  they  themselves  had  been  "  strangers  in 
Egypt "  (Exodus,  22.  21 ;  23.  9).  30.  the  hedge  —  the  wall  (Note, 
ch.  13.  5).  Image  for  leading  the  people  to  repentance,  the  gftp  — 
the  breach  (Psalm  106.  23).  Image  for  interceding  between  the  people 
and  God  (Genesis,  20.  7;  Exodus,  32.  11;  Numbers,  16.  48).  I 
fbwid  none  —  (Jeremiah,  5.  i.)  Not  that  literally  there  was  not  a 
righteous  man  in  the  city.  For  Jeremiah,  Baruch,  &c.,  were  still 
there ;  but  Jeremiah  had  been  forbidden  to  pray  for  the  people 
(Jeremiah,  11.  14),  as  being  doomed  to  wrath.  None  now,  of  the 
godly,  knowing  the  desperate  state  of  the  people,  and  God's  pur- 
pose as  to  them,  was  willing  longer  to  interpose  between  God's 
wrath  and  them.  And  none  "among  them,'' x.  /.,  among  those 
just  enumerated  as  guiltv  of  such  sins  (f.  25-29),  was  moially  able 

for  such  an  office.  31.  their  own  wav . . .  reoonpeneod  upon  their 
lieade  —  (ch.  9.  10 ;  zi.  21 ;  16.  43 ;  Proverbs,  i.  31 ;  Isaiah,  3.  iz ; 
Jeremiah,  6.  19.) 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

1-49.  Israel's  and  Judah*s   Sin  and  Punishment  a&b  para* 

BOLICALLY  PORTRAYED  UNDER  THE  NaMES  AhOLAH  AND  AHOLIBAH. 

The  imagery  is  similar  to  that  in  ch.  16  ;  but  here  the  reference  is 
not  as  there  so  much  to  the  breach  of  the  spiritual  marriage  cove 
nant  with  God  by  the  people's  idolatries,  as  by  their  worldly  spirit. 
and  their  trusting  to  alliances  with  the  heathen  tor  safety,  rathe* 
than  to  God  2.  two  .  •  .  Of  ono  mother —- Israel  and  Judah,  one 
nation  by  birth  from  the  same  ancestress,  Sarah.  3.  Even  so  early 
in  their  nistory  as  their  Egyptian  sojourn,  they  committed  idolatries 
(Note,  ch.  2a  6-8;  Joshua,  24.  14).  In  their  VOUth  —  an  aggrava* 
tion  of  their  sin.  It  was  at  the  very  time  of  their  receiving  extra- 
ordinary favours  from  God  (ch.  16.  6,  22).  they  bruised — t«tr.,  the 
Egyptians.  4.  Aholah  —  /.  ^.,  "  Her  tent  "  (put  for  worship,  as  the 
first  worship  of  God  in  Israel  was  in  a  tent  or  tabernacle),  as  con> 
trasted  with  Aholibah,  /'.  e,,  **  My  tent  in  her."  The  Bethel  worship 
of  Samaria  was  of  her  own  devising,  not  of  God's  appointment; 
the  temple-worship  of  Jerusalem  was  expressly  appointed  iy  Je- 
kcvah,  who  "dwelt"  there,  ''setting  up  His  taoemacle  among  the 
people  as  His"  (Exodus,  25.  8;  Leviticus,  26.  11,  12;  Joshua,  22. 
19;  Psalm  76.  2).  the  elder— Samaria  is  called  "the  elder," 
because  she  preceded  Judah  in  her  apostacy  and  its  punishment 
they  were  mine  •— previous  to  apostacy  under  Jeroboam,  Samaria 
(Israel,  or  the  ten  tribes),  equally  with  Judah,  worshiped  the  true 
God.  God  therefore  never  renounced  the  right  over  Israel,  but 
sent  prophets,  as  Elijah  and  Elisha,  to  declare   His  will  to  thei»* 
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5.  when  . .  .  mine  —  /^V.,  "under  me/'  i.  e.y  subject  to  me  as  her 
lawful  husband,  neighboiire  —  on  the  North  East  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  bordered  on  that  of  Assyria  ;  for  the  latter  had  occupied 
much  of  Syria.  Their  neighbourhood  in  locality  was  emblematical 
of  their  being  near  in  corruption  of  morals  and  worship.  The 
alliances  of  Israel  with  Assyria,  which  are  the  chief  subject  of 
reprobation  here,  tended  to  this  (2  Kings,  15.  19;  16.  7,  9;  17.  3 ; 
Hosea,  8.  9).  6.  blue  —  rather,  "purple."  [Fairbairn.]  As  a 
lustful  woman's  passions  are  fired  by  showy  dress  and  youthful 
appearance  in  men,  so  Israel  was  seduced  by  the  pomp  and  power 
of  Assyria  (Cf.  Isaiah,  10.  8).  horsemen  -  cavaliers.  7.  all  their 
Idole  —  there  was  nothing  that  she   refused   to  her   lovers.    8. 

whoredome  brought  from  Egypt  —  the  calves  setup  in  Dan  and 

Be:hel  by  Jeroboam,  answering  to  the  Egyptian  bull-formed  idol 
Apis.  'A^t  alliances  vix^Yt^-^K politically  zxe  also  meant  (Isaiah, 
30.  3,  3  ;  31.  I).  The  ten  tribes  probably  resumed  the  Egyptian 
rites,  in  order  to  enlist  the  Egyptians  against  Judah  (2  Chronicles, 
13.  3-4).  9.  God,  in  righteous  retribution,  turned  their  objects  of 
trust  into  the  instruments  of  their  punishment :  Pul.,  Tiglath- 
pileser,  Esar-haddon,  and  Shalmaneser  (2  Kings,  15.  19,  29 ;  17.  3, 

6,  24  ;  Ezra,  4.  2, 10).  "  It  was  their  sin  to  have  sought  after  such 
lovers,  and  it  was  to  be  their  punishment  that  these  lovers  should 
become  their  destroyers."  [Fairbairn.]  10.  became  famous— 
/t/.,  "  she  became  a  name,"  i.  e.,  as  notorious  by  her  punishment  as 
she  had  been*  by  her  sins,  so  as  to  be  quoted  as  a  warning  \o  others. 
women  —  1.  c,  neighbouring  peoples.  11.  Judah,  the  southern 
kingdom,  though  having  the  "  warning"  {Note,  v.  10)  of  the  north- 
ern kingdom  before  her  eyes,  instead  of  profiting  by  it,  went  to 
even  greater  lengths  in  corruption  than  Israel.  Her  greater  spir- 
itual privileges  made  her  guilt  the  greater  (ch.  16. 47, 51  ;  Jeremiah, 

3.  II).    12.  (Ver.  6, 23).   most  gorgeously  ~/i/.,^/^^rftVin.   Gro- 

Tius  translates,  "  wearing  a  crown,"  or  "  chaplet,"  such  as  lovers 
wore  in  visiting  their  mistresses.  13.  one  way — both  alike  for- 
saking God  for  heathen  confidences.  14.  verniJllon  —  the  peculiar 
colour  of  the  Chaldeans,  as  purple  was  of  the  Assvrians.  In 
striking  agreement  with  this  verse  is  the  fact  that  the  Assyrian 
sculptures  lately  discovered  have  painted  and  coloured  bas- 
reliefs,  red,  blue,  and  black.  The  Jews  (for  instance  Jehoiakim, 
Jeremiah,  22.  14)  copied  these  (Cf.  ch.  8.  10).  15.  exceeding 
In  dyed  attire  —  rather,  "in  ample  dyed  turbans;**  lit.,  "redund- 
ant with  dyed  turbans."  The  Assyrians  delighted  in  ample, 
flowing,  and  richly-coloured  tunics,  scarfs,  girdles  and  head- 
dresses or  turbans,  var3nng  in  ornaments  according  to  the  rank. 
Chaldea  .  .  .  land  of  their  nativity --between  the  Black  and 
Caspian  seas  {Note,  Isaiah,  23.  13).  "Princes;"  ///.,  a  first-rate 
military  class  that  fought  by  threes  in  the  chariots,  one  guiding  the 
horses,  the  other  two  fighting.  16.  sent  messengers . . .  into 
Chaldea — (ch.  16.  29).  It  was  she  that  solicited  the  Chaldeans, 
not  they  her.  Probably  the  occasion  was  when  Judah  sought  to 
strengthen  herself  by  a  Chaldean  alliance  against  a  menaced 
attack  by  Egypt  (Cf.  2  Kings,  23.  29-35  ;  24.  1-7).     God  made  the 

object  of  their  sinful  desire  the  instrument  of  their  punishment 
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Jeboiakim,  probably  by  a  stipulation  of  tribute,  enlisted  Nebu^ 
chadnezzar  against  Pharaoh,  whose  tributary  he  previously  had 
been ;  failing  to  keep  his  stipulation,  he  brought  on  himself 
Nebuchadnezzar's  vengeance.  17.  alienated  froill  them — viz.^ 
from  the  Chaldeans  ;  turning  again  to  the  Egyptians  (v.  19),  trying 
by  their  help  to  throw  off  her  solemn  engagements  to  Babvlon 

(cf.  Jeremiah,  37.  5,  7;  :f  Kings,  24.  7).  18.  my  mind  wae  alien- 
ated from  her  —  /«/.,  vtas  broken  off  from  her.  Just  retribution  for 
"her  mind  being  aliened  (broken  off)  from  the  Chaldeans"  {v.  17) 
to  whom  she  had  sworn  fealty  (ch.  17.  12-19).  "Discovered" 
implies  the  open  shamelessness  of  her  apostac}'.  19.  Israel  first 
"  called  '*  her  lusts,  practiced  when  in  Egypt,  "  to  her  (fond)  remem- 
brance" and  then  actually  returned  to  them.  Mark  the  danger  of 
suffering  the  memory  to  dwell  on  the  pleasure  felt  in  past  sins. 
2a  their  paramoure  —  i,  ^.,  her  paramours  aviong  them  (the  Egyp- 
tians) ;  she  doted  upon  their  persons  as  her  paramours  (z/.  5,  I2» 
16).  flesh  —  the  membrum  virile  (very  large  in  the  ass),  as  Leviti- 
cus, 15.  2,  Margin;  Ezekiel,  16.  26.  issue  of  horsee —  the  seminal 
issue.  The  horse  was  made  by  the  Egyptians  the  hieroglyphic  for 
a  lustful  person.  21.  caiiedot  to  remembrance— "didst  repeat.'^ 
Maursr.]  in  bruising  —  in  suffering  ...  to  be  bruised.  22. 
overs  . . .  alienated  —  (v.  17).  Illicit  love,  soon  or  late,  ends  in  open 
latred  (2  Samuel,  13.  15).  The  Babylonians,  the  objects  formerly 
of  their  God-forgetting  love,  but  now,  with  characteristic  fickle* 
ness,  objects  of  their  hatred,  shall  be  made  by  God,  the  instruments 
of  their  punishment..  23.  Pekod,  &0.  —  (Jeremiah,  50.  21).  Not  a 
geographical  name,  but  descriptive  of  Babylon.  " Visitation'^ 
peculiarly  the  land 0/  "judgnunt;**  in  a  double  sense  ;  actively,  the 
raflicter  of  judgment  on  Judah  ;  passivefy^zs  about  to  be  afterward 
herself  the  object  of  judgment.  Shoa  .  .  .  Koa —  "  rich .  .  .  noble;  " 
descriptive  of*^ Babylon  ii\her  prosperity  . . .  having  all  the  world's 
wealth  and  dignity  at  her  disposal.  Maurer  suggests  that  aa 
descriptive  appellatives  are  subjoined  to  the  proper  name,  "all 
the  Assyrians  "  in  the  second  hemistich  of  the  verse  (as  the  verse 
onght  to  be  divided  at  "  Koa  ")>  so  Pekod,  Shoa  and  Koa  must  be 
appellatives  descriptive  of  *'Tlie  Babylonians  and  . . .  Chaldeans" 
in  the  first  hemistich  ;  "  Pekod  "  meaning  Prefects;  Shoa  .  . .  Koa» 
"  rich  . . .  princely."  desirable  young  men  —  strong  irony  ;  allud- 
ing to  ;'.  12,  these  "desirable  young  men  "whom  thou  didst  so- 
"  dote  upon  "  for  their  manly  vigour  of  appearance,  shall  by  that 
very  vigour  be  the  better  able  to  chastise  thee.  24.  with  chariota 
—  or,  "  witji  armaments : "  so  LXX  ;  "  axes  "  [Maurer]  ;  or,  join- 
ing it  with  "  wagons,"  translate,  "  with  scythe-armed  wagons,"  or 
"chariots."  [Grotius.]  wheels  —  the  unusual  height  of  these 
increased  their  formidable  appearance  (ch.  i.  16-20).  their  Juda-^ 
■ents — which  awarded  barbarously  severe  punishments  (Jeremiah, 

52.  9;  29.  22).    2$.  take  away  thy  nose  . , .  ears — adulteresses 

were  punished  so  among  the  £g}'ptians  and  Chaldeans.  Oriental 
beauties  wore  ornaments  in  the  ear  and  nose.  How  just  the  retri- 
bution, that  the  features  most  be-jcweled  should  be  mutilated.  So» 
allegorically  as  to  Judah,  the  spiritual  adulteress.   26.  strip . . .  of . .  • 

elotfiea  —  whereby  she  attracted  her  paramours  ch.  16.  39).    27. 

sa8 
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Thus  .  .  .  make  .  .  .  lewdneM  to  cease  — The  captivity  has  made 
the  Jews  ever  since  abhor  idolatry,  not  only  on  their  return  from 
Babylon,  but  for  the  last  eighteen  centuries  of  their  dispersion,  as 
foretold  (Hosea,  3.  4).    28.  (Ver.  17,  18 ;  ch.  16.  37.)     29.  take 

away  ...  thy  labour  —  L  e.,  the  fruits  of  thy  labour,    leave  thee 

naked — as  captive  females  are  treated.  31.  her  OUp  —  of  pun- 
ishment (Psalm  II.  6  ;  75.  8  ;  Jeremiah,  25*.  15,  &c.)  Thy  guilt  and 
that  of  Israel  being  alike,  your  punishment  shall  be  alike.  34. 
break  .  . .  sherds  —  so  greedily  shalt  thou  suck  out  every  drop, 
like  one  drinking  to  madness  (the  effect  invariably  ascribed  to 
drinking  God's  cup  of  wrath,  Jeremiah,  51.  7;  Habakkuk,  2.  i6)t 
diat  thou  shalt  craunch  the  very  shreds  of  it,  1.  ^.,  there  shall  be 
no  evil  left  which  thou  shalt  not  taste,  pluok  OIT  thine  OWn 
breasts  —  enraged  against  them  as  the  ministers  to  thine  adultery. 

35.  forgotten  me— (Jeremiah,  2.  32 ;  13.  25.)  oast  me  behind  thy 
back— (I  Kings,  14.  9 ;  Nehemiah,  9. 26.)    bear . . .  thy  lewdness 

—  I.  e.f  its  penal  consequences  (Proverbs,  i.  31).  36-44.  A  sum- 
ming up  of  the  sins  of  the  two  sisters,  especially  those  of  Jndah. 

36.  Wilt  thou  (not)  judge  {iVote,  ch.  20. 4).    38.  tbe  same  dav-^ 

on  the  very  ds^  thai  they  had  burned  their  children  to  Molocn  id 
the  valley  of  Gehenna,  they  shamelessly  and  hypocritically  pre- 
sented themselves  as  worshipers  in  Jehovah's  temple  (Jeremiah, 
7.  9, 10).  40.  messenger  was  sent — v»z.,  by  Judah  (v.  16 ;  Isaiah, 
57.  9).  paintedst  .  .  .  eyes— (2  Kings,  9.  30,  Margin  ;  Jeremiah, 
4.  30).  Black  paint  was  spread  on  the  eyelids  of  beauties  to  make 
the  white  of  the  eye  more  attractive  by  the  contrast,  so  Judah  left 
no  seductive  art  untried.  41.  bed — divan.  While  men  reclined 
at  table,  women  sat,  as  it  seemed  indelicate  for  them  to  lie  down 
(Amos,  6.  4).  [Grotius.}  table — i.e.,  the  idolatrous  altar  mine 
incense  —  which  I  had  given  thee,  and  which  thou  oughtest  to  have 
offered  to  me  (ch.  16.  18,  19  ;  Hosea,  2. 8  ;,Cf.  Proverbs,  7.  17).  42. 
Sabeans  —  Not  content  with  the  princely,  handsome  Assyrians,  the 
sisters  brought  to  themselves  the  rude  robber  hordes  of  Sabeans 
(Job.  1. 15).  The  Keri,  or  Margin,  reads  "  drunkards."  upon  their 
hands  —  upon  the  hands  of  the  sisters,  1.  ^.,  they  allured  Samaria 
and  Judah  to  worship  their  gods.  43.  Will  they,  &C.  -  *  Is  it  pos^ 
sible  that  paramours  will  desire  any  longer  to  commit  whoredoms 
with  so  worn-out  an  old  adulteress?  45.  the  rIghteOttS  men  — 
the  Chaldeans ;  the  executioners  of  God's  righteous  vengeance 
(ch.  16.  38),  not  that  they  were  **  righteous  "  in  themselves  (Habak- 
kuk,  I.  3,  12,  13).  46.  a  company- properly,  a  council  of  judges 
passing  sentence  on  a  criminal.  [Grotius.]  The  "  removal "  and 
"spoiling"  by  the  Chaldean  army  is  the  execution  of  the  judicial 
sentence  of  God.  47.  stones  —  the  legal  penalty  of  the  adulteress 
(ch.  16.  40,  41  ;  John,  3.  5).  Answering  to  the  stones  hurled  by  the 
Babylonians  from  engines  in  besieging  Jerusalem.     hoUSes  . .  .flr6 

—  fulfilled  (2  Chronicles,  36.  17,  19).    48.  (Ver.  27.)    that  all  .  .  . 

may  be  taught  not  to  do,  ac.  —  (Deuteronomy,  13.  11.)   49.  bear 

the  sins  of  your  idols  —  i.  e.,  the  punishment  of  your  idolatry^ 

know  that  I  am  the  Lord  God— 1.  ^..  know  it  to  your  cost . . .  l^ 

bitter  suffering. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

1-27.  Vision  of  the  Bousing  Caldron,  and  op  the  Death  of 
Ezekiel's  Wife,  i,  2.  Ezekiel  proves  his  Divine  mission  by  an- 
noancing  the  very  day  ("  this  same  day")  of  the  beginning  of  th« 
investment  of  the  city  by  Nebuchadnezzar ;  "  the  ninth  year,"  viz., 
of  Jehoiachin's  captivity,  "  the  tenth  day  of  the  tenth  month ;  *• 
though  he  was  300  miles  away  from  Jerusalem  among  the  captive* 
at  the  Chebar  (2  Kings,  25.  i ;  Jeremiah,  39.  i).  8et  himself —  laid 
liege;  /»/.,  "lay  against."  pot  —  caldron.  Alluding  to  the  self- 
confident  proverb  used  among  the  people,  ch.  I'l.  3  (see  my  Note\ 
"  This  city  is  the  caldron  and  we  be  the  flesh  ; "  your  proverb  shall 
prove  awfully  true,  but  in  a  different  sense  from  what  you  intend. 
So  far  from  the  city  proving  an  iron  caldron-like  defense  from  the 
fire,  it  shall  be  as  a  caldron  set  on  the  fire,  and  the  people  as  so 
many  pieces  of  meat  subjected  to  boiling  heat.  See  Jeremiah,  i. 
13.     4.  pi€C6S  thereof —  those  which   properly  belong  to  it,  as  its 

own.    every  good  pieoe  . . .  choice  bones — i.  e.,  the  most  dis- 

tinguished  of  the  people.  The  "  choice  bones  "  in  the  po^  have 
flesh  adhering  to  them.  The  "  bones  "  under  the  pot  (z/.  5)  are  those 
having  no  flesh  and  used  as  fuel,  answering  to  the  poorest  who 
suffer  first,*  and  are  put  out  of  pain  sooner  than  the  rich  who 
endure  what  answers  to  the  slower  process  of  boiling.  5.  burn 
•  .  .  bonee —  rather,  **file  the  bones."  Lit.,  "  Let  there  be  a  round 
pile  of  the  bones."    nerein  —  /2V.,."in  the  midst  of  it."    6.  scum 

—  not  ordinary,  but  poisonous  scum ^  i.  e.,  the  people's  all-pervading 
wickedness,  bring  it  out  piece  by  piece  —"  it,"  the  contents  of  the 
pot ;  its  flesh,  i.  e.,  "  I  will  destroy  the  people  of  the  city,  not  all  at 
the  same  time,  but  by  a  series  of  successive  attacks."  Not  a^ 
Fairbairn,  *'on  its  every  piece  let  it  (the  poisonous  scum)  go 
forth."  let  no  lot  fill  on  it  —  i.  e.,  no  lot,  such  as  is  sometimes 
cast,  to  decide,  who  are  to  be  destroyed  and  who  saved  (2  Samuel, 
8.  2  ;  Joel,  3.  3  ;  Obadiah,  ir  ;  Nahum,  3.  10).  In  former  carryings 
away  of  captives,  lots  were  cast  to  settle  who  were  to  go,  and  who 
to  stay,  but  now  all  alike  are  to  be  cast  out  without  distinction  of 
rank,  age,  or  sex.  7.  upon  the  top  of  a  rock  —  or,  "  the  dry,  bare 
exposed  rock,"  so  as  to  be  conspicuous  to  all.  Blood  poured  on 
a  rock  is  not  so  soon  absorbed  as  blood  poured  on  the  earth.  The 
law  ordered  the  blood  even  of  a  beast  or  fowl,  to  be  "  covered  with 
the  dust"  (Leviticus,  17.  13) ;  but  she  was  so  shameless  as  to  be  at 
no  paint  to  cover  up  the  blood  of  innocent  men  slain  in  her.  Blood, 
as  the  consummation  of  all  sin,  presupposes  every  other  form  of 
guilt.  8.  that  it  might  cause  —  God  purposely  let  her  so  shame- 
lessly  pour  the  blood  on  the  bare  rock  "  that  it  might'*  the  more 
loudly  and  openly  cry  for  vengeance  from  on  high  ;  and  that  the 
connection  between  the  guilt  and  the  punishment  might  be  the 
more  palpable.  The  blood  of  Abel,  though  the  ground  received 
it,  stiti  cried  to  heaven  for  vengeance  (Genesis,  4.  10,  it),  much 
more  blood  shamelessly  exposed  on  the  bare  rock,    eet  her  blood 

—  she  shall  be  paid  back  in  kind  (Matthew,  7.  2).  She  openly 
died  blood,  and  her  blood  shall  openly  be  shed.     9.  the  pile  fvr flro 
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—  the  hostile  materials  for  the  city's  destruction.     lo.  8ploe  it  well 

—  that  the  meat  may  be  the  more  palatable,  i.  e.^  I  will  make  the 
foe  delight  in  its  destruction  as  much  as  one  delig-hts  in  well- 
seasoned,  savoury  meat.  Grotius,  needlessly  departing  from  the 
obvious  sense,  translates,  "  Let  it  be  boiled  down  to  a  compound." 

n.  set  it  empty . . .  that . . .  braes . . ,  may  burn . , .  that . . .  scmm 

. . .  may  be  consumed  —  even  the  consumption  of  the  contents  is 
not  enough ;  the  caldron  itself  which  is  infected  by  the  poisonous 
scum  must  be  destroyed,  i.  e,y  the  city  itself  must  be  destroyed,  not 
merely  the  inhabitants,  just  as  the  very  house  infected  with  leprosy 
was  to  be  destroyed  (Leviticus,  14.  34-45).  12.  herself — rather, 
'*  she  hath  wearied  me  out  with  lies  ; "  or  rather  ''  with  vain  labours  " 
on  my  part  to  purify  her  without  being  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
judgments  (Cf.  Isaiah,  43.  24;  Malachi,  2.  17).  TMaurxr.]  How- 
ever, English  Version  gives  a  good  sense  (Cf.  Isaiah,  47.  13  ;  57. 
10).  13.  lewdnees  —  determined,  deliberate  wickedness;  from  a 
Hebrew  XQOK/' to  purposed  I  have  purged  thee— t.  ^M  I  have  left 
nothing  untried  which  would  tend  toward  purging  thee,  by  send- 
ing prophets  to  invite  thee  to  repentance,  by  giving  thee  the  law  with 
all  its  promises,  privileges,  and  threats,  thou  shall  not  be  purged . . . 
any  more — i.  ^.,  by  my  gracious  interpositions ;  thou  shalt  be  left  to 
thine  own  course,  and  to  take  its  fatal  consequences.  14.  go  bacll  — 
desist;  relax.  [Fairbairn.]  15.  Second  part  of  the  vision^  announce- 
ment of  the  death  of  EzekiePs  wife,  and  prohibition  of  the  usual 
signs  of  mourning.  16.  desire  of .  .  .  eyes — ^his  wife:  represent- 
ing the  sanctuary  (v.  21)  in  whiqh  the  Jews  so  much  gloried.  The 
energy  and  subordination  of  Ezekiel's  whole  life  to  his  prophetic 
office  is  strikingly-  displayed  in  this  narrative  of  his  wife's  death. 
It  is  the  only  memorable  event  of  his  personal  history  which  he 
records,  and  this  only  in  reference  to  his  soul-absorbing  work. 
His  natural  tenderness  is  shown  by  that  graphic  touch,  "the desire 
of  thine  eyes."  What  amazing  subjection,  then,  of  his  individual 
feeling  to  his  prophetic  duty  is  manifested  in  the  simple  statement 
(v.  18),  *'  So  I  spake  ...  in  the  morning ;  and  at  even  my  wife 
died  ;.  and  I  did  in  the  morning  as  I  was  commanded."  strolte  — 
a  sudden  visitation.  The  suddenness  of  it  enhances  the  self-con- 
trol of  Ezekiel  in  so  entirely  merging  individual  feeling,  which 
must  have  been  especially  acute  under  such  trying  circumstances, 
in  the  higher  claims  of  duty  to  God.  17.  Forbear  to  ory  —  or, 
"  Lament  in  silence  ; "  not  forbidding  sorrow,  but  the  loud  express 
sion  of  it.  [Grotius.]  no  mourning — typical  of  the  universality 
of  the  ruin  of  Jerusalem,  which  woi  «d  preclude  mourning,  such  as 
is  usual  where  calamity  is  but  partial.  '*  The  dead  "  is  purposely 
put  in  the  plural,  as  referring  ultimately  to  the  dead  who  ^ould 
perish  at  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  ;  though  the  singular  might 
have  been  expected,  as  Ezekiel's  wife  was  the  immediate  subject 
referred  to :  "  make  no  mourning "  such  as  is  usual  "  for  the  dead, 
and  such  as  shall  be  hereafter  in  Jerusalem  "  (Jeremiah,  16.  5-7). 
tire  of  thine  head  —  thy  head-dress.  [Fairbairn.]  Jeromb  ex* 
plains,  "  Thou  shalt  retain  the  hair  which  is  usually  cut  in  moum<' 
ing."  Thr  fi'^'.M,  binding  the  hair  about  the  temples  like  a  chaplet 
laid  aside  ai  such  times.     Uncovering  the  head  was  an  ox^in* 
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zry  sign  of  mourning  in  priests  ;  whereas  others  covered  their 
heads  in  mourning  (2  Samuel,  15.  30).  The  reason  was,  the  priests 
had  their  head-dress  of  fine  twined  linen  given  them  for  ornament, 
and  as  a  badge  of  office.  The  high  priest,  as  having  on  his  head 
the  holy  anointing  oil,  was  forbidden  in  any  case  to  lay  aside  his 
head-dress.  But  the  priests  might  do  so,  in  the  case  of  the  death 
of  the  nearest  relatives  (Leviticus,  21.  2,  3,  10) ;  they  then  put  on 
inferior  attire,  sprinkling  also  on  their  heads  dust  and  ashes  (Cf. 
Leviticus,  10.  6,  7).  8hoe8  upon  thy  feet  —  whereas  mourners  went 
"barefoot"  (2  Samuel,  15.  30).  COVer  not  . .  .  lips — rather,  the 
M^per  lip,  with  the  moustachio  (Leviticus,  13.  45  ;  Micah,  3.  7). 
bnBad  of  men — the  bread  usually  brought  to  mourners  by  friends 
in  token  of  sympathy.  '  So  the  '*  cup  of  consolation  "  brought  (Jcr-^ 
emiah,  x6.  7).  "  Of  men  "  means  such  as  is  usually  furnished  by 
nun.  So  Isaiah,  8.  i,  ''a  man's  pen;"  Revelation,  21.  17,  ''the 
measure  of  a  man. "  19.  what  these  things  are  to  US — The  people 
perceive  that  Ezekiel's  strange  conduct  has  a  symbolical  meaning 
as  to  themselves,  they  ask  what  is  that  meaning?  21.  excellency 
of  your  strength  — (Cf.  Amos,  6.  8).  The  object  of  your  pride  and 
confidence  (Jeremiah,  7.  4,  10,  14).  desire  of . . .  eyes  —  (Psalm 
27.  4).  The  antitype  to  Ezekiel's  wife  (v.  16).  plt^th  —  loveth, 
as  pity  is  akin  to  love  :  yearned  over.  "  Profane  "  is  an  appropriate 
word.  They  had  profaned  the  temple  with  idolatry  ;  God,  in  just 
retribution,  will  profane  it  with  the  Chaldean  sword,  i.  e.,  lay  it  in 
the  dust,  as  Ezekiel's  wife,  sons  . . .  daughters  .  .  .  left  ~  the 
children  le/l  behind  in  Judea,  when  the  parents  were  carried  away. 
22.  (Jeremiah,  16.  6,  7).  So  general  shall  be  the  calamity,  that  all 
ordinary  usages  of  mourning  shall  be  suspended.  23.  ye  shall 
not  mourn  . . .  but . . .  pine  away  for  your  Iniquities  —  The  Jews' 

not-mourning  was  to  be  not  the  result  of  insensibility,  any  more 
than  Ezekiel's  not  mourning  for  his  wife  was  not  from  want  of  feel- 
ing. They  could  not  in  their  exile  manifest  publicly  their  lamen- 
tation, but  they  would  privately  "  mourn  one  to  anotlterP  Their 
"iniquities'*  would  then  be  their  chief  sorrow  ("pining  away"), 
as  feeling  that  these  were  the  cause  of  their  sufTerings  (Cf.  Leviti- 
cus, 25.  39 ;  Lamentations,  3.  39).  The  fullest  fulfillment  is  still 
future  (Zechariah,  12.  10-14).  ^4.  sign  —  a  typical  representative 
in  his  own  person  of  what  was  to  befall  them  (Isaiah,  20.  3).  when 
this  OOmeth  —  alluding  probably  to  their  taunt,  as  if  God's  word 
spoken  by  His  prophets  would  never  come  to  pass,  "  Where  is  the 
'vrord  of  rtie  Lord?  Let  it  come  now"  (Jeremiah,  17.  15).  When 
the  prophecy  is  fulfilled,  *'ye  shall  know  (to  your  cost)  that  I  am 
the  Lord,"  who  thereby  show  my  power  and  fulfill  my  word  spoken 
by  my  prophet  (John,  13.  19  ;  14.  29).  25,  26.  "The  day"  reiferred 
to  in  these  verses  is  the  day  of  the  overthrow  of  the  temple,  when 
the  fugitive  "escapes."  But  "that  day,"  in  v.  27,  is  the  day  on 
which  the  fugitive  brings  the  sad  news  to  Ezekiel,  at  the  Chebar. 
In  the  interval  the  prophet  suspended  his  prophecies  as  to  tki 
yews,  as  was  foretold.  Afterward  his  mouth  was  "  opened,"  and 
no  more  "  dumb  "  (ch.  3.  26,  27 ;  Cf.  v,  27  here  in  ch.  24 ;  and  ch. 
3^.  21,  22). 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

1-17.  Appropriately  in  the  interval  of  Silence  as  to  thb 
Jews  in  the  eight  chapters,  xxv-xxxii,  Ezekiel  Denounces 
Judgments  on  the  Heathen  World-Kingdoms.  If  Israel  was 
not  spared,  much  less  the  heathen  utterly  corrupt,  and  having  no 
mixture  of  truth,  such  as  Israel  in  its  worst  state  possessed  (i 
Peter,  4. 17,  18).  Their  ruin  was  to  be  utter :  Israel's  but  temporary 
(Jeremiah,  46.  28).  The  nations  denounced  are  seven,  the  perfect 
number ;  implying  that  God's  judgments  would  \isit,  not  merely 
these,  but  the  whole  round  of  the  heathen  foes  of  God.  Babylon  is 
excepted,  because  she  is  now  for  the  present  viewed  as  the  rod  of 
God's  retributive  justice,  a  view  too  much  then  lost  sight  of  by  those 
who  fretted  against  her  universal  supremacy.     3.  (Jeremiah,  4^.  z.) 

when  . . .  profaned  . . .  when  . . .  desolate  . . .  when  . . .  captivity 

^  rather,  for . .  ,for , .  ,/or:  the  cause  of  the  insolent  exultation  of 
Ammon  over  Jerusalem.  They  triumphed  especially  over  the  fall 
of  the  "  sanctuary,"  as  the  triumph  of  heathenism  over  the  rival 
claims  of  Jehovah.  In  Jehoshaphat's  time  when  Psalm  83  was 
written  (Psalm  83. 4, 7,  8, 12,  "  Ammon . . .  hol/^en  the  children  of  Lot  *^ 
who  were,  therefore,  the  leaders  of  the  unholy  conspiracy,  "  Let  us 
take  to  ourselves  the  houses  of  God  in  possession  "),  we  see  the 
same  profane  spirit.  Now  at  last  their  wicked  wish  seems  accom- 
plished in  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  Ammon,  descended  from  Lot, 
held  the  region  east  of  Jordan,  separated  from  the  Amorites  on 
the  north  by  the  river  Jabbok,  and  from  Moab  oh  the  south  by  the 
Amon.  They  were  auxiliaries  to  Babylon  in  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  (2  kings,  24. 2).  4.  men  of .  - .  eaet  —  A'/.,  children  of  the 
east,  the  nomad  tribes  of  Arabia  Deserta,  east  of  the  Jordan  and  the 
Dead  sea.  palaces  —  thei  r  nomadic  encampments  or  folds,  su  rrounded 
with  mud-walls,  are  so-called  in  irony.  Where  thy  "  palaces  *'  once 
stood,  there  shall  their  very  different  "  palaces  "  stand.  Fulfilled 
after  the  ravaging  of  their  region  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  shortly  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (Cf.  ch.  21.  22  ;  Jeremiah,  49.  1-28). 
5.  Rabbah  —  meaning  the  Great:  Ammon's  metropolis.  Under  the 
Ptolemies  it  was  rebuilt  under  the  name  Philadelphia,  the  ruins  are 
called  Ammon  now,  but  there  is  no  dwelling  inhabited.  Ammonites 
—  u  e.y  the  Ammonite  region  is  to  be  a  *'  couching  place  for 
flocks,"  M«.,  of  the  Arabs.  The  "  camels,"  being  the  chief  beasts  of 
burden  of  the  Chaldeans^  is  put  first,  as  their  invasion  was  to  pre- 
pare the  Ammonite  land  for  the  Arab  "  flocks."  Instead  of  busy 
men  there  shall  be  "still  and  couching  flocks."  6,  7.  "Because 
thou  hast  clapped  thine  hands,"  exulting  over  the  downfall  of  Jeru- 
salem, "  /  also  will  stretch  OMimine  hand  upon  thee  "  (to  which  ch. 
ai.  17  also  may  refer,  "  I  will  smite  mine  hands  together"),  hands 
. . .  feet . . .  heart  —  with  the  whole  inward  feeling,  and  with  every 
outward  indication.  Stamping  with  the  foot  means  dancing  for  joy^ 
7.  a  epoii  —  so  Hebrew  Margin  or  Keri,  for  the  text  or  Chetib, 
*'  meat "  (so  ch.  26.  5  ;  34.  28).  1\i^\Z' goods  were  to  be  a  *'  spoil  to 
the  foe;"  their  state  was  to  be  "cut  off,"  so  as  to  be  no  more  a 
"  people ; "  and  they  were  as  individuals^  for  the  most  part,  to  be 
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"destroyed/'    8.  Moab,  Seirand  Ammon  were  contiguous  coun- 
tries, stretching  in  one  line  from  Gilead  on  the  north  to  the  Red 
sea.     Thev  therefore  naturally  acted  in  concert  and  in  joint  hostil- 
ity to  Judea.    Judah  18  like  . . .  all . . .  heathen  —The  Jews  fare 
no  better  than  others :  it  is  of  no  use  to  them  to  serve  Jehovah,  who, 
they  say,  is  the  only  true  God.     9,  10.  open  .  .  .  from  the  oitles  — 
/  will  open  up  the  side y  or  border,  of  Moab  (metaphor  from  a  man 
whose  side  is  open  to  blows)  from  the  direction  of  the  cities  on  his 
north-west  border  beyond  the  Arnon,  once  assigned  to  Reuben 
(Joshua,  13.  15-21),  but  now  in  the  hands  of  their  original  owners: 
4nd  the  " men  of  the  East"  the  wandering  Bedouin  hordes,  shall 
enter  through  these  cities  into  Moab  and  waste  it.     Moab  accord- 
ingly was  so  wasted  by  them,  that  long  before  the  time  of  Christ  it 
had  melted  away  among  the  hordes  of  the  desert.     For  **  cities," 
Grotius  translates  the  Hebrew  as  proper  names,  the  Ar  and  Aroer, 
on  the  Arnon.     Hence  the  Hebrew  for  cities^  '*  Ar,"  is  repeated  twice 
(Numbers,  21.  28;  Deuteronomy,  2.  36;  Isaiah,  15.  i).     glory  Of 
the  country  —  The  region  of  Moab  was  richer  than  that  of  Ammon  ; 
it  answers  to  the  modern  Belka,  the  richest  district  in  South  Syria, 
and    the  scene   in  consequence  of  many  a  contest  among  the 
Bedouins.     Hence  it  is  called  here  a  glorious  land  (lit.y  a  glory,  or 
ornament  of  a  land).     [Fairbairn.]     Rather,  "the  glory  of  the 
country"  is  in  apposition  with  "  cities  "  which  immediately  pre- 
cede, and  the  names  of  which  presently  follow.     Beth-Jeehimotn — 
meaning  *'  the  city  of  desolations  ; "  perhaps  so  named  from  some 
siege  it  sustained;  it  was  toward  the  west.     Baal-Hieon  — called 
also  Beth^meon  (Jeremiah,  48.  23),  and  Beth-baal-meon  (Joshua,  13. 
17,  called  so  from  the  worship  of  Baal),  and  Bajith^  simply  (Isaiah, 
15.  2).    Kiriathaim — the  double  city.    The  strength  of  these  cities 
engendered  "the  pride ^'  of  Moab  (Isaiah,  16.  6).      10.  with  the 
AniMOnitee  —  Fairbairn  explains  and  translates ^^^  upon  the  chil- 
dren of  Ammon  "  (elliptically  for  ''  I  will  open  Moab  to  the  men 
of  the  East,  who,  having  overrun  the  children  of  Ammon,  shall 
then  fall  on  Moab").     Maurer,  as  English   Version^  *' tuiih  the 
Ammonites,"  f.  ^^  Moab,  "  together  wfth  the  land  of  Ammon,"  is  to 
be  thrown  "  open  to  the  men  of  the  East,"  to  enter  and  take  posses- 
sion (Jeremiah,  49),      12.  taking  vengeance  —  lit.,  revenging  with 
rrvengement,  i.  e.^  the  roost  unrelenting  vengeance.     It  was  not 
simple  hatred,  but  deep    brooding,   implacable   revenge.      The 
grudge  of  Edom  or  Esau  was  originally  for  Jacob's  robbing  him 
of  Isaac's  blessing  (Genesis,  25.  23 ;  27.  27-41).     This  purpose  of 
revenge  yielded  to  the  extraordinary  kindness  of  Jacob,  through 
the  blessing  of  Him  with  whom  Jacob  wrestled  in  prayer ;  but  it 
-veas  revived  as  an  hereditary  grudge  in  the  posterity  of  Esau,  when 
they  saw  the  younger  branch  rising  to  the  pre-eminence  which 
they  thought  of  right  belonged  to  themselves.     More  recently,  for 
£>avid's  subjugation  of  Edom  to  Israel  (2  Samuel,  8.  14).     They 
therefore  gave  vent  to  their  spite  by  joining  the  Chaldeans  in 
destroying  Jerusalem  (Psalm  137.  7  ;  Lamentations,  4  22  ;  Obadiah« 
10-14),  and  then  intercepting  and  killing  the  fugitive  Jews  (Amos, 
1.  ii),  and  occupying  part  of  the  Jewish  land  as  far  as  to  Hebron. 
13.  Teni9n  .  .  .  they  of  Dedan  —  Rather,  **  I  will  make  !t  desolate 
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from  Teman  (in  the  south)  even  to  Dedan"  (in  the  north-west) 
[Grotius],  (Jeremiah,  49.  8),  t.  e.^  the  whole  country  from  north  to 
south,  stretching  from  the  south  of  the  Dead  sea  to  the  Elanitic 

fulf  of  the  Red  sea.  14.  by  ...  my  people  Israel  —  vU,^  by 
udas  Maccabeus.  The  Idumeans  were  finally,  by  compulsory 
circumcision,  incorporated  with  the  Jewish  state  by  John  Hyrcanus 
(see  Isaiah,  34.  5;  63.  i,  &c.;  i  Maccabees,  5.3).  So  complete 
was  the  amalgamation  in  Christ's  time,  that  the  Herods  of  Idu- 
mean  origm,  as  Jews,  ruled  over  the  two  races  as  one  people. 
Thus  the  ancient  prophecy  was  fulfilled  (Genesis,  25.  23).  "  The 
elder  shall  serve  the  younger."  15.  (i  Samuel,  13,  14;  2  Chroni- 
cles, 28.  18.)  The  "  old  hatred  "  refers  to  their  continual  enmity 
to  the  covenant  people.  They  lay  along  Judea  on  the  sea  coast  at 
the  opposite  side  from  Ammon  and  Moab.  They  were  overthrown 
by  Uzziah  (2  Chronicles,  26.  6),  and  by  Hezekiah  (2  Kings,  18.  8). 
Nebuchadnezzar  overran  the  cities  on  the  sea  coast  on  his  way  to 
Egypt  after  besieging  Tyre  (Jeremiah,  47).  God  will  take  ven- 
geance on  those  who  take  the  avenging  of  themselves  out  of  his 
hands  into  their  own  (Romans,  12. 19,  21 ;  James,  2. 13).  16.  cut 
off  the  Cherethime  —  There  is  a  play  on  similar  souhds  in  the 
Hebrew.  '  Hichratti  Cherethim,  "  I  will  slay  the  slayers.  The  name 
may  have  been  given  to  a  section  of  the  Philistines  from  their  war- 
like disposition  (I  Samuel,  30. 14  ;  31. 3).  They  excelled  in  archery, 
whence  David  enrolled  a  body-guard  from  them  (2  Samuel,  8.  18  ; 
15.  184  20.  7).  They  sprang  from  Caphtor,  identified  by  many  with 
Crete,  which  was  famed  for  archery,  and  to  which  the  name  Chere- 
thim seems  akin.  Though  in  emigration,  which  mostly  tended 
westward,  Crete  seems  more  likely  to  be  colonized  from  Philistia, 
than  Philistia  from  Crete.  A  section  of  Cretans  may  have  settled 
at  Cherethim  in  South  Philistia,  while  the  Philistines,  as  a  nation^ 
may  have  come  originally  from  the  East  (Cf.  Deuteronomy,  2.  23  ; 
Jeremiah,  47.  4  ;  Amos.  9.  7  ;  Zephaniah,  2.  5).  In  Genesis,  10. 14, 
the  Philistines  are  made  distinct  from  the  Caphtorim,  and  are  said 
to  come  from  the  Casluhim  ;  so  that  the  Cherethim  were  but  apart 
of  the  Philistines,  which  i  Samuel,  30.  14,  confirms,  remnant  of 
— «'.  ^.,  *' on  the  sea  coast"  of  the  Mediterranean;  those  left  re^ 
maining  after  the  former  overthrows  inflicted  by  Samuel,  David, 
Hezekiah  and  Psammetichus  of  Egypt,  father  of  Pharaob-necho. 
Jeremiah,  25.  20.  17.  know  .  . .  vengeance  —  they  shall  know  me, 
not  in  mercy,  but  by  my  vengeance  on  them  (Psalm  9. 16). 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

1-21.  The  Judgment  on  Tyre  through  MEBucHADNSZZAa 
xxvi-xxviii).  In  ch.  26,  Ezekiel  sets  forth :  i.  Tyre*s  sin  ;  2.  Its 
doom  ;  3.  The  instruments  of  executing  it ;  4.  The  effect  produced 
on  other  nations  by  her  downfall.  In  ch.  27,  a  lamentation  over 
the  fall  3t  such  earthly  splendour.  In  ch.  28,  an  elegy  addressed 
to  the  king,  on  the  humiliation  of  his  sacrilegious  pride.  Ezekiel, 
in  his  prophecies  as  '.o  the  heathen,  exhibits  the  iark  side  only ; 
because  he  views  them  simoly  n   heir  hostility  to  the  people  of 
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God  which  shall  putlive  them  all.  Isaiah  (Isaiah,  23),  on  the  other 
hand,  at  the  close  of  judgments,  holds  out  the  prospect  of  bless- 
ing,  when  Tyre  should  turn  to  the  Lord.  i.  The  specification  of 
the  date,  which  had  been  omitted  in  the  case  of  the  four  preceding 
objects  of  judgment,  marks  the  greater  weight  attached  to  the  fall 
of  Tyre,  eleventh  year  —  W2.,  after  the  carrying  away  of  Jehoia- 
chin,  the  year  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  The  number  of  the  month 
is,  however,  omitted,  and  the  day  only  given.  As  the  month  of 
the  taking  of  Jerusalem  was  regarded  as  one  of  particular  note, 
viz.,  the  fourth  month,  also  the  fifths  on  which  it  was  actually 
destroyed  (Jeremiah,  52.  6,  12,  13).  Rabbi-David  reasonably  sup- 
poses that  Tyre  uttered  her  taunt  at  the  close  of  the  fourth 
month,  as  her  nearness  to  Jerusalem  enabled  her  to  hear  of 
its  fall  very  soon,  and  that  Ezekiel  met  it  with  his  threat 
against  herself  on  "the  first  day"  of  the  fifth  month,  2. 
Tyre  —  (Joshua,  19.  29 ;  2  Samuel,  24.  7),  ///.,  meaning  *'  the 
rock  city,*'  Zor ;  a  name  applying  to  the  island- Tyre^  called 
New  Tyre,  rather  than  Old  Tyre  on  the  mainland.  They 
trere  half  a  mile  apart.  New  Tyre,  a  century  and  a  half  before 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  had  successfully  resisted  Shalmaneser  of 
Assyria,  for  five  years  besieging  it  {Menander,  from  the  Tyrian 
archives,  quoted  by  Josephus,  Antiquities^  9.  14,  2).  It  was  the 
stronger  and  more  important  of  the  two  cities,  and  is  the  one 
chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  here  meant.  Tyre  was  originally 
a  colony  of  Zidon.  Nebuchadnezzar's  siege  of  it  lasted  thirteen 
years  (ch.  29.  18 ;  Isaiah,  23).  Though  no  profane  author  men- 
tions his  having  succeeded  in  the  siege,  Jerome  states,  he  read 
the  fact  in  Assyrian  histories.  Ahal — exultation  over  a  fallen 
rival  (Psalm  35. 21, 25).  she . . .  that  was  the  gates — 1.  e.,  the  single 
^ate,  composed  of  two  folding  doors.  Hence  the  verb  is  singular, 
**  Gates"  were  the  place  of  resort  for  traffic  and  public  business : 
so  here  it  expresses  a  mart  of  commerce  frequented  by  merchants. 
Tyre  regards  Jerusalem  not  as  an  open  enemy,  for  her  territory 
being  the  narrow,  long  strip  of  land,  north  of  Philistia,  between 
mount  Lebanon  and  the  sea,  her  interest  was  to  cultivate  friendly 
relations  with  the  Jews,  on  whom  she  was  dependent  for  corn  (ch. 
27. 17;  I  Kings,  5.  9  ;  Acts,  12.  20).  But  Jerusalem  had  intercepted 
some  of  the  inland  traffic  which  she  wished  to  monopolize  to  her- 
self ;  so,  in  her  intensely  selfish  worldly-minded ness,  she  exulted 
heartlessly  over  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  as  Her  own  gain.  Hence 
she  incurred  the  wrath  of  God  as  pre-eminently  the  world's  repre- 
sentative in  its  ambition,  selfishness  and  pride,  in  defiance  of  the 

will  of  God  (Isaiah,  23. 9).    she  is  turned  unto  me— t.^.,  the 

mart  of  corn,  wine,  oil,  balsam,  &c.,  which  she  once  was,  is  trans- 
ferred to  me.  The  caravans  from  Palmyra,  Petra  and  the  East, 
^11  no  longer  be  intercepted  by  the  market  ("  the  gates ")  of 
Jerusalem,  but  will  come  to  me.  3,  4.  nations  . .  .  as  tne  sea  .  .  . 
waves  —  In  striking  contrast  to  the  boasting  of  Tyre,  God  threatens 
to  bring  against  her  Babylon's  army  levied  from  "  many  nations," 
even  as  the  Mediterranean  waves  that  dashed  against  her  rock- 
founded  2ityon  all  sides,  scrape  her  dust . . .  make  her  . . .  top 
of . .  .  rock  — or,  "  a  bare  rock."     [Grotius.]    The  soil  which  the 
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Tynans  had  brought  together  upon  the  rock  on  which  they  built 
their  ci(y.  I  will  scrape  so  clean  away  as  to  leave  no  dust,  but 
only  the  bare  rock  as  it  was.  An  awful  contrast  to  her  expecta- 
tion of  filling  herself  with  ai/  the  wealth  of  the  East  now  that 
Jerusalem  has  fallen.    5.  In  the  midst  of  tbe  sea —  plainly  referring 

to  New  Tyre  (ch.  27.  33).    6.  her  daughters  ...  in  the  fieid— t.  e„ 

the  surrounding  villages  dependent  on  her  in  the  open  country 
shall  share  the  fate  of  the  mother-city.     7.  from  the  north  —  the 
original  locality  of  the  Chaldeans ;  also,  the  direction  by  which 
they  entered  Palestine,  taking  the  route  of  Riblah  and  Hamath  on 
the  Orontes,  in  preference  to  that  across  the  desert  between  Baby- 
lon and  Judea.    king  of  kings  —  so  called  because  of  the  many 
kings  who  owned  allegiance  to  him  (2  Kings,  18.  28).    God  had 
delegated  to  him  the  universal  earth^empire  which  is  His  (Daniel, 
2.  47).    The  Son  of  God  alone  has  the  right  and  title  inherently, 
and  shall  assume  it  when  the  world-kings  shall  have  been  fully 
proved  as  abusers  of  the  trust  (i  Timothy,  6.  15  ;  Revelation,  17. 
12-T4 ;    19.15,  16).     Ezekiel's  prophecy  was  not  based  on  con- 
jecture from  the  past,  for  Shalmaneser,  with  all  the  might  of  the 
Assyrian  empire,  had  failed  in  his  siege  of  Tyre.     Yet  Nebuchad- 
nezzar was  to  succeed.     Josephus  tells  us  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
began  tbe  siege  in  the  seventh  year  of  Ithobal's  reign,  king  of 
Tyre.    9.  engines  of  war — /it.,  "an  apparatus  for  striHttg"    "He 
shall   apply  the  stroke  of  the    battering-ram    against  thy  walls." 
Havernick  translates,   "His   enginery  of   destruction;**    lit.,  the 
"destruction   (not   merely  the   stroke)  of   his    enginery."     axes  — 
/tV.,  swords.     10.  dust  —  so    thick    shall    be    the  "dust"    stirred 
up  by  the  immense  numbers  of  "horses,"  that  it  shall  "cover*" 
the  whole  city  as  a  cloud.      horses  .  .  .  Chariots  —  As  in  v.  3-5, 
New  Tyre  on  the  insular  rock  in  the  sea  (Cf.  Isaiah,  23.  2,  4,  6)  is 
referred  to;  so  here,  in  t/.  9-11,  Old  Tyre  on  the  mainland.    Both 
are  included  in  the  prophecies  under  one  name,     wheels  —  Fair« 
BAIRN   thinks  that  here,  and  in  ch.  23.  24,  as  "  the  wheels"  are  dis- 
tinct from  the  "chariots,"  some  wheehvork  for  riding  on, or  for  the 
operations  of  the  siege,  are  meant.     11.  thy  strong  garrisons — 
lit,,  the  statues  of  thy  strength:  so  the  forts  which  are  "  monuments 
of  thy  strength."     Maurer  understands,  in  stricter  agreement  with 
the  /iV.,  meaning,  "the  statues"  or  "  obelisks  erected  in  honour  of 
the  idols,  the  tutelary  gods  of  Tyre,"  as    Melecarte,  answering  to 
the  Grecian  Hercules,  whose  temple  stood  in  Old  Tyre  (Cf.  Jere- 
miah, 43. 13,  Margin).    12.  iay  thy  stones  .  .  .  timber  . . .  in  . . . 
midst  of .  -  .  water  —  referring  to  the   insular  New  Tyre  {v.  3.  5  ; 
ch.  27.  4.  25,  26).    When  its  lofty  buildings  and  towers  fall,  sur- 
rounded as  it  was  with  the  sea  which  entered  its  double  harbour 
and  washed  its  ramparts,  the  "  stones  .  .  .  timbers  .  . .  and  dust" 
appropriately  are  described  as  thrown  down  "  in  the  midst  of  the 
water."    Though  Ezekiel  attributes  the  capture  of  Tyre   to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar (M>/^,  ch.  29.  18),  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  Xh^  final 
destruction  of  it  described  is  attributed  by  him  to  the  same  mon- 
arch.   The  overthrow  of  Tyre  by  Nebuchadnezzar  was  the  first 
link  in  the  long  chain  of  evil  —  the  first  deadly  blow  which  pre- 
pared for,  and  was  the  earnest  of,  the  final  doom.    The  change  in 
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this  verse  from  the  individual  conqueror  "  ne,  to  the  general 
**  they/'  marks  that  what  he  did  was  not  the  whole,  but  only  paved 
the  way  for  others  to  complete  the  work  begun  by  hina*.  It  was  to 
be  a  progressive  work  until  she  was  utterly  destroyed.  Thus  the 
words  here  answer  exactly  to  what  Alexander  did.  With  the> 
"  stones,  timber/'  and  rubbish  of  Old  Tyre,  he  built  a  causeway  io 
seven  months  to  New  Tyre  on  the  island  and  so  took  it  (Quint. 
Curt.,  4.  2),  322  B.  c.  13.  Instead  of  the  joyousness  of  thy  pros* 
perity,  a  death-like  silence  shall  reign  (Isaiah,  24.  8  ;  Jeremiah,  7. 
34).  14.  He  concludes  in  nearly  the  same  words  as  he  began  (z/.  4. 
5).  blliit  no  more  —  fulfilled  as  to  the  mainland  Tyre,  under  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. The  insular  Tyre  recovered  partly,  after  seventy  years 
(Isaiah,  23.  17, 18).  but  again  suffered  under  Alexander,  then  under 
Antigonus,  then  under  the  Saracens  at  the  beginning!  ^^  ^^  four- 
teenth century.  Not  its  harbours  are  choked  with  sand,  preclud- 
ing all  hope  of  future  restoration,  "  not  one  entire  house  is  left, 
and  only  a  few  fishermen  take  shelter  in  the  vaults.^'  [Maun- 
DRELL.]  So  accurately  has  God's  word  come  to  pass.  15-21.  The 
impression  which  the  overthrow  of  Tyre  produced  on  other  mari- 
time nations  and  upon  her  own  colonies,  e.g.,  Utica,  Carthage  and 
Tartessus  or  Tarshish  in  Spain.  Isles  —  maritime  lands.  Even 
mighty  Carthage  used  to  send  a  yearly  offering  to  the  temple  of 
Hercules  at  Tyre ;  and  the  mother-city  gave  high  priests  to  her 
colonies.  Hence  the  consternation  at  her  fall  felt  in  the  widely* 
scattered  dependencies  with  which  she  was  so  closely  connected 
by  the  ties  of  religion,  as  well  as  commercial  intercourse,  efaake 
—  metaphorically:  be  agitated  (Jeremiah,  49.21).    16.  CORie  dOWB 

froM  their  thrones  •  .  ,  upon  the  ground  — "The  throne  of  the 

mourners  "  (Job,  2.  13  ;  Jonah,  3.  6).  "  Princes  of  the  sea  "  are  the 
merchant  rulers  of  Carthage  and  other  colonies  of  Tyre,  who  had 
made  themselves  rich  and  powerful  by  trading  on  the  sea  (Isaiah, 
23-  8).  clothe . . .  with  trembling  —  Hebrew, "  tremblings."  Cf.  ch.  7. 
27,  '*  Clothed  with  desolation  /'  Psalm  132. 18.  In  a  public  calamity 
the  garment  was  changed  for  a  mourning  garb.  17.  inhabited  Of  sea* 
Ikring  men — i.  e.,  which  was  frequented  by  merchants  of  various 
sea-bordering  lands.  [Grotius.]  FAiRBAiRN/ra/tj/a/^xwithPeschito, 
**  Thou  inhabitant  of  tne  seas  '*  (as  the  Hebrew,  lit.,  means).  Tyre  rose 
as  it  were  out  of  the  seas  as  if  she  got  thence  her  inhabitants  being 
peopled  so  closely  down  to  the  waters.  So  Venice  was  called 
''the  bride  of  the  sea."    strong  In  the  sea — through  her  insular 

position,    canse  their  terror  to  be  on  all  that  haunt  W—viz.,  the 

sea.  The  Hebrew  is  rather,  "  they  put  their  terror  upon  all  her  (the 
city's)  inhabitants/'  i.  e.,  they  make  the  name  of  every  Tyrian  to 
be  feared.  [Fairbairn.]  18.  thy  departure  —  Isaiah,  23.  6,  12, 
predicts  that  the  Tyrians,  in  consequence  of  the  siege,  should  pass 
over  the  Mediterranean  to  the  lands  bordering  on  it  ("  Chittim,'* 
''Tarshish,"  &c.)  So  Ezekiel  here.  Accordingly  Jerome  says 
that  he  read  in  Assyrian  histories  that,  "  when  the  Tyrians  saw  no 
hope  of  escaping,  they  fled  to  Carthage  or  some  islands  of  the 
Ionian  and  JSgean  seas."  [Bishop  Newton.]  (See  my  Note  on 
ch.  29.  18).  Grotius  explains  "  departure,"  i.  e.,  "  in  the  day  when 
hostages  shall  be  carried  away  from  thee  to  Babylon."    The  paral- 
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lelism  to  "  thy  falV^  makes  me  think  "  departure "  must  mean 
*'tby  end  "  in  general,  but  with  an  inr/M^^/ allusion  to  the  "de- 
parture "  of  most  of  her  people  to  her  colonies  at  the  fall  of  the 
city.  19.  great  waters  —  appropriate  metaphor  of  the  Babylonian 
hosts,  which  literally,  by  breaking  down  insular  Tvre's  ramparts, 
caused  the  sea  to  "cover"  part  of  her.  20.  the  pil  —  Tyre's  dis- 
appearance is  compared  to  that  of  the  dead  placed  in  their  sepulchre 
and  no  more  seen  among  the  living  (Cf.  ch.  32.  18,  23 ;  Isaiah,  14. 
II,  15,  19).  I  shall  set  glory  In  the  land  —  In  contrast  to  Tyre  con- 
signed to  the  "  pit "  of  deaths  I  shall  set  glory  (i.  ^.,  my  presence 
S3rmbolized  by  the  Shekinah  cloud,  the  antitype  to  which  shall  be 
Messiah,  "  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,**  John, 
I.  14  ;  Isaiah,  4.  2,  5  ;  Zechariah,  6.  13)  in  Judah.  of  the  living  — 
as  opposed  tf  Tyre  consigned  to  the  "  pit  '*  of  death.  Judea  is  to 
be  the  land  of  national  and  spiritual  life^  being  restored  after  its 
captivity  (ch.  47.  9).  Fairbairn  loses  the  antithesis  by  applying 
the  negative  to  both  clauses,  "  and  that  thou  be  not  set  as  a  glory 
in  the  land  of  the  living."  21.  terror — an  example  of  judgment 
calculated  to  terrify  all  evil-doers,  thoil  Shalt  be  no  more  —  not 
Chat  there  was  to  be  no  more  a  Tyre,  but  she  was  no  more  to  be 
the  Tyre  that  once  was :  her  glory  and  name  were  to  be  no  more. 
As  to  Old  Tyre  the  prophecy  was  literally  fulfilled,  not  a  vestige 
of  it  being  left. 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 

1-36.  Tyrk's  former  Greatness,  suggesting  a  Lamentation 
OVER  HER  SAD  DOWNFALL.  2.  lamentation — a  funeral  dirge, 
eulogizing  her  great  attributes,  to  make  the  contrast  the  greater 
between  her  former  and  her  latter  state.  3.  situate  at  the  entry 
of  the  sea  —  Ht,^ plural," entrances" i, e., ports  or  havens:  referring 
to  the  double  port  of  Tyre  at  which  vessels  entered  round  the  north 
and  south  ends  of  the  island,  so  that  ships  could  find  a  ready  en- 
trance from  whatever  point  the  wind  might  blow  (Cf.  ch.  28.  2). 
merchant  of . . .  people  for  many  isles  —  i.  ^.,  a  mercantile  empo- 
rium of  the  peoples  of  many  sea  coasts,  both  from  the  East  and 
from  the  West,  Isaiah,  23.  3,  "  A  mart  of  nations."  of  perfect 
beauty  —  (ch.  28.  12.)  4.  Tyre,  in  consonance  with  her  sea>girt 
position,  separated  by  a  strait  of  half  a  mile  from  the  mainland,  is 
described  as  a  ship  built  of  the  best  material,  and  manned  with 
the  best  manners  and  skillful  pilots,  but  at  last  in  tempestuous 
seas  wrecked  {v.  26).  5.  Senir  —  the  Amorite  name  of  Hermon, 
or  the  southern  height  of  Antilibanus  (Deuteronomy,  3.  9) ;  the 
Sidonian  name  was  Sirion,  "All  thy.  .  .  boards  ;"  dual  in  Hebrew, 
"r/t>i/^/^-boards,'*  viz.,  placed  in  a  double  order  on  the  two  sides  of 
which  the  ship  consisted.  [Vatablus.]  Or,  referring  to  the  two 
sides  or  the  two  ends,  the  prow  and  the  stern,  which  every  ship  has. 
[MuNSTER.]  cedars  —  most  suited  for  "masts"  from  their  height 
and  durability.  6.  Bashan  —  celebrated  for  its  oaks,  as  Lebanon 
was  for  its  cedars,  the  Company  of .  .  .  Ashurites  —  the  most 
skillful  workmen  summoned  from  Assyria.  Rather,  as  the  Hebrew 
orthography  requires,  **  They  have  mad«  thy  (rowing)  benches  of 
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ivory  inlaid  in  the  daughter oj  cedars  [Maurer],  or  the  best  boxwood, 
Fairbairn,  with  Bochart,  reads  the  Hebrew  two  words  as  one: 
"  Thy  plankwork  (deck:  instead  of  "  benches,"  as  the  Ifebrnv  is  singu- 
lar) they  made  ivorj'  with  boxes."  English  Version,  with  Maurer's 
correction,  is  simpler.  Chittim  —  Cyprus  and  Macedonia,  from 
which.  Puny  telU  us,  the  best  boxwood  came.  [Grotius.]  7. 
broidered  .  .  .  sail  —  The  ancients  embroidered  their  sails  often  at 
great  expense,  especially  the  Egyptians,  whose  linen,  still  preserved 
in  mummies,  is  of  the  finest  texture.  Ellshah —  Greece  ;  so  called 
from  Elis,  a  large  and  ancient  division  of  Peloponese.  Pausanias 
says,  that  the  best  of  linen  was  produced  in  it,  and  in  no  other 
part  of  Greece  ;  called  by  Homer  "  Alisium."  that  which  covered 
ihee  —  thy  awning.  8.  Arvad  —  a  small  island  and  city  near 
Phoenicia,  now  Ruad:  its  inhabitants  are  still  noted  for  sea-faring 

habits,  thy  wiee  men,  0  Tyrus*. . .  thy  pilots  —  While  the  men  ol 
Arbad  once  thy  equals  (Genesis,  10.  18),  and  the  Sidonians  once 
thy  superiors,  were  employed  by  thee  in  subordinate  positions  as 
'*  mariners,"  thou  madest  thine  own  skilled  men  alone  be  com- 
manders and  pilots.  Implying  the  political  and  mercantile  supe- 
riority of  Tyre.  9.  Gebal  —  a  Phoenician  city  and  region  between 
Beirut  and  Tripolis,  famed  for  skilled  workmen  (Margin,  I  Kings, 
5.  18  ;  Psalm  83.  7).  calkers  —  stoppers  of  chinks  in  a  vessel :  car- 
rying on  the  metaphor  as  to  Tyre,  occupy  thy  merchandiee  —  t.  e., 
to  exchange  merchandise  with  thee.  10.  Persia .  •  .  Phot  —  war- 
riors from  the  extreme  East  and  West.  'Lud  —  the  Lydians  of  Asia 
Minor,  near  the  Meander,  famed  for  archery  (Isaiah,  66.  19) ;  rather 
than  those  of  Ethiopia,  as  the  Lydians  of  Asia  Minor  form  a  kind 
of  intermediate  step  between  Persia  and  Phut  (the  Libyans  about 
Cyrene,  shielded  warriors,  Jeremiah,  46.  9,  descended  from  Phut, 
son  of  Hsim).  hanged  . . .  shield  . . .  comeliness  —  warriors  hanged 
their  accoutrements  on  the  walls  for  ornament.  Divested  of  the 
metaphor  it  means,  it  was  an  honour  to  thee  to  have  so  many 
nations  supplying  thee  with  hired  soldiers.  11.  Gammadlms  — 
rather,  as  the  Tyrians  were  Sjrro- Phoenicians,  from  a  Syriac  root, 
meaning  dating,  "  men  of  daring."  [LuDOVicus  de  Dieu.T  It  is  not 
likely,  the  keeping  of  watch  **  in  the  towers "  would  nave  been 
intrusted  to  foreigners.  Others  take  it  from  a  I/ebrew  root,  "a 
dagger,"  or  short  sword  (Judges,  3.  16),  "  short-swordsmen."  12. 
Tarshish  —  Tartessus  in  Spain,  a  country  famed  for  various  metals» 
which  were  exported  to  Tyre.  Much  of  the  "  tin "  probably 
4ras  conveyed  by  the  Phoenicians  from  Cornwall  to  Tarshish. 
traded  in  thy  fairs  —  '*  did  barter  with  thee"  [FairbairnI  ;  from 
a  root,  "  to  leave,"  something  left  in  barter  for  something  else.  13. 
Javan  —  the  lonians  or  Greeks:  for  the  Jonians  of  Asia  Minor  were 
the  first  Greeks  whom  the  Asiatics  came  in  contact  with.  Tubal 
. .  .  Meshech  —  the  Tibarehi  and  Moschi,  in  the  mountain-region 
between  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas,  persons  of  men  —  i.e., 
as  slaves.  So  the  Turkish  harems  are  supplied  with  female  slaves 
from  Circassia  and  Georgia,  vessels  —  all  kinds  of  articles.  Su- 
perior weapons  are  still  manufactured  in  the  Caucasus-region. 
14*  Togarmah  —  Armenia  :  descended  from  Gomer  (Genesis,  10.  3). 
Their  mountainous  region  south  of  the  Caucasus  was  celebrated 
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for  horses,  horsemen  —  rather, "  riding-horses,  as  distinct  from 
"horses"  for  chariots.  [Fairbairn.]  15.  Dedan  —  near  the  Per- 
sian sea :  thus  an  avenue  to  the  commerce  of  India.  Not  the 
Dedan  in  Arabia  (z/.  20),  as  the  names  in  the  context  here  prove* 
but  the  Dedan  sprung  from  Cush  [Bochart]  (Genesis,  10.  7)l 
■erchandise  of  thine  hand  — t.  ^.,  were  dependent  on  thee  for 
trade  [Fairbairn]:  came  to  huy  the  produce  of  thy  hands.  [Gro- 
Tius.]  home  of  ivory — ivory  is  so  termed  from  its  resem- 
blance to  horns.  The  Hebrew  word  for  "  ivory "  means  tooth;  so 
that  they  cannot  have  mistaken  ivory  as  if  coming  from  the  horns 
of  certain  animals,  instead  of  from  the  tusks  of  the  elephant, 
a  preeent  —  lit.,  a  reward  in  return;  a  price  paid  for  merchandise. 
16.  "  Syria  was  thy  mart  for  the  multitude,"  &c.  For  Syria  the 
LXX.  read  Edom,  But  the  Syrians  were  famed  as  merchants. 
OOCUpied  —  old  English  for  "  traded; "  so  in  Luke,  10.  13.  aoate — 
others  translate,  "  ruby,"  "  chalcedony,"  or  "  pearls,  17.  Minnith 
•  .  .  Pannag  —  names  of  places  in  Israel  famed  for  good  wheat, 
wherewith  Tyre  was  supplied  (i  Kings,  5.  9, 11 ;  Ezra,  3.  7 ;  Acts, 
12.  20);  Minnith  was  formerlv  an  Ammonite  city  (Judges,  n.  33). 
**  Pannag  "  is  identified  by  Grotius  with  "  Phenice,"  the  Greek 
name  for  Canaan.  **  They  traded  .  .  .  wheat,"  1.  ^.,  they  supplied 
thy  market  with  wheat,  balm  —  or,  "balsam."  18.  Hellion — or 
Chalybon,  in  Syria,  now  Aleppo  ;  famed  for  its  wines  ;  the  Persian 
monarchs  would  drink  no  other.  19.  Dan  aleo  —  None  of  the 
,  other  places  enumerated  commence  with  the  copula  (also;  Hebrew^ 
*'  ve  ").  Moreover,  the  products  specified,  **  cassia,  calamus,"  apply 
rather  to  places  in  Arabia.  Therefore,  Fairbairn  translates^ 
'*  Vedan  ;*'  perhaps  the  modern  Aden^  near  the  straits  of  BabeU 
mandeb.  Grotius  refers  it  to  Dana,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy. 
Javan  —  not  the  Greeks  of  Europe  or  Asia  Minor^  but  of  a  Greek 
settlement  in  Arabia,  going  tO  and  frO  —  rather,  as  Hebrew  admits, 
"Irom  Utaiy  This  is  added  to  "Javan,"  to  mark  which  Javan  is 
meant  (Genesis,  10.  27).  The  metropolis  of  Arabia  Felix,  or 
Yemen  :  called  also  Sanaa.  [Bochart.]  English  Version  gives  a 
good  sense,  thus.  All  peoples,  whether  near  as  the  Israelite  ''  Dan," 
or  far  as  the  Greeks  or  *' Javan"  who  were  wont  to  "go  to  and 
fro"  from  their  love  of  traffic,  frequented  thy  marts,  bringing  bright 
iron.  &c.,  these  products  not  being  necessarily  represented  as  those 
of  Dan  or  Javan.  bright  iron  —  Yemen  is  still  famed  for  its  sword 
blades  caiamus  —  aromatic  cane.  20.  Dedan — in  Arabia;  dis« 
tine  I  from  the  Dedan  in  t/.  15  (see  Note\  Descended  from  Abra- 
ham and  Keturah  (Genesis,  25.  3;.  [Bochart.]  preoloue  Olothes 
—  splendid  coverlets.  21.  Arabia  —  The  nomadic  tribes  of  Arabia, 
among  which  Kedar  was  pre-eminent,  occupied  with  thee — Ut^ 
'  of  thy  hand."  1.  e..  they  traded  vriih  thee  for  wares,  the  product  0/ 
thy  hand  {Azotes  see  v.  15,  16).  22.  Shoba . . .  Raamah— in  Arabia, 
epioes,  &.C. —  obtained  from  India  and  conveyed  in  caravans  to 
Tyre,  chief  of .  . .  epices  —  i.  e.,  best  spices  (Deuteronomy,  33. 15). 
23  Haran  —  the  dwelling  place  of  Abraham  in  Mesopotamia,  after 
he  moved  from  Ur  (Genesis,  ii.  31).  Canneh  —  Calneh,  an  Assyrian 
city  on  the  Tigris:  the  Ctesiphon  of  the  greeks  (Genesis,  10.  10). 
Eden  —  probably  a  region  in  Babylonia  (see  Genesis,  2. 8).  Chllmad 
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—a  compound  ;  the  place  designated  by  Ptolemy  Gaala  of  Memo* 
The  Ckaldee  version  interprets  it  of  Media,  Henderson  refers  it 
to  Carmanda^  which  Xenophon  describes  as  a  large  ci^  beyond 
the  Euphrates.  24.  all  sorts  of  things — Hebrew^  "  perifections ;  ** 
exquisite  articles  of  finery.  [GiiOTius.]  olothes — rather,  "man<* 
ties  "  or  "  cloaks; "  A*/.,  wrapftngs.     For  "  blue,"  Henderson  trans* 

htes,  ''purple."    cbests  OT  rich  apparel,  bound  with  chords^ 

treasures  or  repositories  of  damask  stuffs,  consisting- 0/ vafieg^ated 
threads  woven  together  in  figures,  [HENDERSON.]  COdar  —  The 
"  chests"  were  made  oi cedar ^  in  order  to  last  the  longer ;  and  also 
It  keeps  off  decay,  and  has  a  sweet  odour.  25.  sing  of  thse  —  per- 
sonification ;  thy  great  merchant  ships  were  palpable  proofs  of  thy 
greatness.  Others  translate  from  a  different  Hebrew  root,  **were 
thy  (mercantile)  travelers."  Fairbairn  translates^  "Were  thy 
walls."  But  the  parallelism  to  "thou  wast  glorious"  favours 
English  Version,  "  sing  of  thee."  26.  In  contrast  to  her  previous 
greatness,  her  downfall  is  here,  by  a  sudden  transition,  depicted 
under  the  image  of  a  vessel  foundering  at  sea.  east  wind  —  blow- 
ing from  Lebanon,  the  most  violent  wind  in  the  Mediterranean 
(Psalm  48.  7).  A  Levanter,  as  it  is  called.  Nebuchadnezzar  is 
meant.  The  "  sea"  is  the  war  with  him  which  the  "rowers,"  or 
rulers  of  the  state  vessel,  had  "  brought "  it  into,  to  its  ruin.  27. 
The  detailed  enumeration  implies  the  utter  completeness  of  the  ruin. 
and  III  all  thy  company  —  '*even  with  all  thy  collected  multitude." 
[Henderson.]  28.  Tne  suburbs  —  The  buildings  of  Tyre  on  the 
adjoining  continent.  29.  So  on  the  downfall  of  spiritual  Babylon 
(Revelation,  18.  17*  &c.)  shall  stand  upon ...  land  —  being  cast 
out  of  their  ships  in  which  heretofore  they  prided  themselves.  30. 
•gainst  thee  —  rather,  *'  concerning  thee."  31.  Utterly  bald  —  /(/., 
bald  with  baldness.  The  Phoenician  custom  in  mourning ;  which^ 
as  being  connected  with  heathenish  superstitions,  was  forbidden 
to  Israel  (Deuteronomy,  14.  i).  32  take  up  —  lift  up.  the  de- 
stroyed —  a  destroyed  one.  Lit.  (as  opposed  to  its  previous  bustle 
of  thronging  merchants  and  mariners,  v,  27),  "  one  brought  to 
(death's^  stillness."  in  . . .  mIdst  of .  .  .sea — insular  Tvre.  33. 
out  of  the  seas — brought  on  shore  out  ^/ the  ships,  iflledst  — 
didst  supply  plentifully  with  wares,  enrich  ...  kings  —  with  the 
custom  dues  levied  on  the  wares.  34.  In  the  time  when  . . .  Shalt 
shall — Now  that  thou  art  broken  (wrecked),  &c.,  thy  merchandise, 
&c.,  are  fallen.  [Maurer.]  35.  Isles — sea  coasts.  36.  hiss  — 
with  astonishment ;  as  in  i  Kings,  9.  8. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

1-28.  Prophetical   Dirge   on  the   King  of  Tyre,  as  thb 

Culmination  and  Embodiment  of  the  Spirit  of  Carnal  Pridb 

AND  Self- Sufficiency  of  the  whole   State.     The  Fall  or 

ZiDON,  THE  Mother-city.     The   Restoration   of   Israel  in 

CONTRAST  WITH  Tyre  AND  ZiDON.    2.  Bscause,  &*c. —  Repeated 

resumptively  in  7/.  6  ;  the  apodosis  begins  at  v.  7.     **  The  prince  of 

Tyrus"  at  the  time  was  Ithobal,  or  Ithbaal  II :  the  name  implying 
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his  close  connection  with  Baal,  the  Phcenician  supreme  goo,  whose 
representative  he  was.  I  am  .  .  .  god,  I  sit  in  . .  .  seat  of  God . . . 
the  seas  —  As  God  sits  enthroned  in  His  heavenly  citadel  exempt 
from  all  injury,  so  I  sit  secure  in  my  impregnable  stronghold  amid 
the  stormiest  elements,  able  to  control  them  at  will,  and  make 
them  subserve  my  interests.  The  language,  though  primarily  here 
applied  to  the  king  of  Tyre,  as  similar  language  is  to  the  king  of 
Babylon  (Isaiah,  14.  13,  14),  yet  has  an  ulterior  and  fuller  accom- 
plishment in  Satan  and  his  embodiment  in  antichrist  (Daniel,  7. 
25  ;  II.  36,  37  ;  2  Thessalonians.  2.  4 ;  Revelation,  13.  6).  This 
feeling  of  superhuman  elevation  in  the  king  of  Tyre  was  fostered 
by  the  fact  that  the  island  on  which  Tyre  stood  was  called  "  the 
holy  island  "  (Sanconiathon),  being  sacred  to  Hercules,  so  much  so 
that  the  colonies  looked  up  to  Tyre  as  the  mother-city  of  their 
religion,  as  well  as  of  their  political  existence.  The  Hebrew  for 
"  God  "  is  El^  t.  e.^  the  Mighty  One.    yet,  &C.  —  keen  ironv.    set 

thine  heart  as  . . .  heart  of  God  — Thou  thinkest  of  thyself  as  if 

thou  wert  God.  3.  Ezekiel  ironically  alludes  to  Ithbaal's  over- 
weening opinion  of  the  wisdom  of  himself  and  the  Tynans,  as 
though  superior  to  that  of  Daniel,  whose  fame  had  reached  even 
Tyre  as  eclipsing  the  Chaldean  sages.  "  Thou  art  wiser,"  viz.,  in 
thy  own  opinion  (Zechariah,  o.  2).  nO  secret  —  vi%.y  forgetting 
riches  ( v.  4).  that  they  can  nide  —  1.  ^.,  that  can  be  hidden.  5. 
(Psalm  62. 10).  6.  Because,  &C. — resumptive  of  v.  2.  7.  there- 
fore—apodosis.  strangers  .  .  .  terrible  of  the  nations — the 
Chaldean  foreigners  noted  for  their  ferocity  (ch.  30.  11 ;  31. 12). 

against  the  beauty  of  thy  wisdom— f.^.,  against  thy  beautiful 

possessions  acquired  by  thy  wisdom  on  which  thou  so  pridest 
thyself  (v.  3-5).  deflie  thy  brightness  —  obscure  the  brightness 
of  thy  kingdom.  8.  the  pit — 1.  ^.,  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  the 
image  being  that  of  one  conquered  in  a  sea-fight,  the  deaths — 
plural,  as  various  kinds  of  deaths  are  meant  (Jeremiah,  16.  4).  of 
ihem  .  .  .  Siain  — /»'/.,  pierced  through.  Such  deaths  as  those 
pierced  with  many  wounds  die.  9.  yet  say — 1.  e.^  still  say;  re- 
ferring to  f.  2.  but,  &C.  —  but  thy  blasphemous  boastings  shall 
be  falsified,  and  thou  shalt  be  shown  to  be  but  man,  and  not  God, 
in  the  hand  (at  the  mercy)  of  Him,  &c.  10.  deaths  of .  .  .  UBCir- 
OUmcised  —  f .  ^.,  such  a  death  as  the  uncircumcised  or  godless 
heathen  deserve ;  and  perhaps,  also,  such  as  the  uncircumcised 
inflict,  a  great  ignominy  in  the  eyes  of  a  Jew  (i  Samuel,  31.  4),  a  fit 
retribution  on  him  who  had  scoffed  at  the  circumcised  Jews.  12. 
seaiest  up  the  sum  —  ///.,  "Thou  an  the  one  sealing  the  sum  of 
perfection."  A  thing  is  sealed  when  completed  (Daniel,  9.  24). 
"  The  sum  "  implies  the  full  measure  of  beauty^  from  a  Hebrew  root, 
"  to  measure."  The  normal  man  —  one  formed  after  accurate  rule, 
13.  in  Eden  —  the  king  of  Tyre  is  represented  in  his  former  high 
state  (contrasted  with  his  subsequent  downfall)  under  images 
drawn  from  the  primeval  man  in  Eden, .the  type  of  humanity  in  Its 
most  God-like  iorm.  garden  of  God  —  the  model  of  ideal  loveli- 
ness (ch.  31.  8,  9 ;  36.  35).  In  the  person  of  the  king  of  Tyre  a 
new  trial  was  made  of  humanity  with  the  greatest  earthly  advan- 
tages.   But,  as  in  the  case  of  Adam,  the  good  gifts  of  God  were 
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only  turned  into  ministers  to  pride  and  self,  every  preoioilS  SlOfle 
—  so  in  Eden  (Genesis,  2. 12),  **  gold,  bdellium  and  the  on3rx  stone." 
So  the  king  of  Tyre  was  arrayed  in  jewel -bespangled  robes,  after 
the  fashion  of  Oriental  monarchs.  The  nine  precious  stones  here 
mentioned  answer  to  nine  of  the  twelve  (representing  the  twelve 
tribes)  in  the  high  priest's  breastplate  (Exodus,  39.  10-13  ;  Revela- 
tion, 21. 14,  19-21).  Of  the  four  rows  of  three  in  each,  the  third  is 
omitted  in  the  Hebrew,  but  is  supplied  in  the  LXX.  In  this,  too, 
there  is  an  ulterior  reference  to  antichrist,  who  is  blasphemously 
to  arrogate  the  office  of  our  Divine  High  Priest  (Zechariah,  6.  13). 
tabrete  —  tambourines,  pipes  —  /t/.,  holes  in  musical  pipes  or 
flutes,  created  —  i.  e,^  in  the  day  of  Uk^ne  accession  to  the  throne. 
Tambourines  and  all  the  marks  of  joy  were  ready  prepared  for 
thee  ("  in  thee,'*  i.  e.,  with  and  for  thee).  Thou  hadst  not,  like 
others,  to  work  thv  way  to  the  throne  through  arduous  struggles. 
No  sooner  created  than,  like  Adam,  thou  was  surrounded  with  the 
gratifications  of  Eden.  Fairbairn,  for  "pipes,"  translates,  "fe- 
males" (having  reference  to  (Genesis,  i.  27),  i.  e.,  musician-women. 
Maurer  explains  the  Hebrew  not  as  to  music,  but  as  to  the  setting 
and  mounting  of  the  gems  previously  mentioned.  14.  anointeo 
Cher  lib  —  Gesenius  translates  from  an  Aramaic  root  '^extended 
cherub."  English  Version,  from  a  Hebrew  root,  is  better,  "The 
cherub  consecrated  to  the  Lord  by  the  anointing  oil."  [Fair- 
bairn.] OOVereth  —  The  imagery  employed  by  Ezekiel  as  a  priest 
is  from  the  Jewish  temple,  wherein  the  cherubim  overshadowed  the 
mercy-seat,  as  the  king  of  Tyre,  a  demi-god  in  his  own  esteem, 
extended  his  j)rotection  over  the  interests  of  Tyre.  The  cherub  — 
an  ideal  compound  of  the  highest  kinds  of  animal  existence,  and 
the  type  of  redeemed  man  in  his  ultimate  state  of  perfection  —  is 
made  the  image  of  the  king  of  Tyre,  as  if  the  beau  ideal  of  hu- 
manity. The  pretensions  of  antichrist  are  the  ulterior  reference, 
of  whom  the  king  of  Tyre  is  a  type.  Cf.  "As  God  ...  in  the  temple 
of  God  "  (2  Thessalonians,  2.  4). '  I  have  set  thee  —  not  thou  set  thy- 
self (Proverbs,  8. 16 ;  Romans,  13.  i).    upon  the  holy  mountain  of 

6od  —  Zion :  following  up  the  image.     I n  . . .  midst  Of .  .  .  Stones 

of  fire  —  in  ambitious  imagination  he  stood  in  the  place  of  God, 
"  under  whose  feet  was  as  it  were  a  pavement  of  sapphire,'*  while  His 
glory  was  like  "  devouring  fire"  (Exodus,  24.  10, 17).  15.  perfect 
— prosperous  fGROTius],  and  having  no  defect.  So  Hiram  was  a 
sample  of  the  Tyrian  monarch  in  his  early  days  of  wisdom  and 
prosperity,  (i  Kings,  5.  7,  &c.)  tiil  iniquity  ...  in  thee— like 
the  primeval  man  thou  hast  fallen  bv  abusing  God's  gifts,  and  so 
hast  provoked  God's  wrath.  16.  filled  the  mldst  of  thee— -x.  ^., 
they  have  filled  the  midst  of  the  city:  he  as  the  head  of  the  state 
being  involved  in  the  guilt  of  the  state,  which  he  did  not  check, 
but  fostered,  east  thee  as  profane  —  no  longer  treated  as  sacred, 
but  driven  out  of  the  place  of  sanctity  (see  v.  14)  which  thou  hast 
occupied  (Cf.  Psalm  89.  39).  17^  brightness  —  thy  splendour. 
lay  thee  before  kings  — as  an  example  of  God's  wrath  against 
presumptuous  pride.  18.  thy  sanotuaries  —  i.e.,  the  holy  places, 
attributed  to  the  king  of  Tyre  in  v.  14,  as  his  ideal  position.  As  he 
**  profaned  "  it,  so  God  will  "  profane  "  him  (v.  16).    flro . . .  devouf 
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-A-^as  he  abused  his  supposed  elevation  amid  "the  stones  of 
fire  "  (v.  i6),  so  God  will  make  His  "  fire  "  to  "  devour  "  him.  21. 
Zidon  —  famous  for  its  fishetv  (from  a  root,  Zud^  "  to  fish  ") :  and 
afterward  for  its  wide-extended  commerce;  its  artistic  elegance 
was  proverbial.  Founded  by  Canaan's  first-born  (Genesis,  10. 15). 
Tyre  was  an  offshoot  from  it,  so  that  it  was  involved  in  the  same 
overthrow  by  the  Chaldeans  as  Tyre.  It  is  mentioned  separately^ 
because  its  idolatry  (Ashtaroth,  'Tammuz  or  Adonis)  infected  Israel 
more  than  that  of  Tyre  did  (ch.  8  ;  Judges,  10.  6 ;  i  Kings,  11.  33). 
The  notorious  Jezebel  was  a  daughter  of  the  Zidoniah  king. 
shall  be  sanotiiled  In  her — when  all  nations  shall  see  that  I  am 
the  Holy  Judge  in  the  vengeance  that  I  will  inflict  on  her  for  sin. 

24.  no  more  . . .  brier . . .  unto  . . .  Israel  —  as    the   idolatrous 

nations  left  in  Canaan  (among  which  Zidon  is  expressly  specified 
in  the  limits  of  Asher,  Judges,  i.  31)  had  been  (Numbers,  33.  55  ; 
Joshua,  23.  13).  "A  brier,"  first  ensnaring  the  Israelites  in  sin, 
and  then  being  made  the  instrument  of  punishing  them.  prlcklBQ 
—  AV.,  "causing  bittemfss,"  The  same  Hebrew  is  translated^  "fret- 
ting "  (Leviticus,  13.  51,  52).  The  wicked  are  often  called  "  thorns  " 
^  Samuel,  23.  6).  25,  26.  Fulfilled  in  part  at  the  restoration  from 
Babylon,  when  Judaism,  so  far  from  being  merged  in  heathenism, 
made  inroads  by  conversions  on  the  idolatry  of  surrounding 
nations.  The  full  accomplishment  is  yet  future,  when  Israel,  under 
Christ,  shall  be  the  center  of  Christendom :  of  which  an  earnest 
was  given  in  the  woman  from  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  who 
sought  the  Saviour  (Matthew,  15.  21,  24,  26-28  ;  Cf.  Isaiah,  u.  12). 
llwell  saflBly— (Jeremiah,  23.  6.) 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 
1-21.  Thb  Jxtdgmbnt  on  Egypt  by  NEBUCHiU)NBZziiR :  though 

ABOUT  TO  BE  RESTORED  AFTER    FORTY    YeARS,    IT  WAS  STILL  TO 

BB  IN  A  State  of  Degradation.  This  is  the  last  of  the  world- 
kingdoms  against  which  Ezekiel's  prophecies  are  directed,  and 
occupies  the  largest  space  in  them,  vt's.,  the  next  four  chapters. 
Though  farther  off  than  Tyre,  it  exercised  a  more  powerful  influ- 
ence on  Israel.  2.  Pharaoh — a  common  name  of  all  the  kings 
of  Egypt,  meaning  the  sun;  or,  as  others  sa^',  a  crocodile,^  which  was 
worshiped  in  parts  of  Egypt  (Cf.  v.  3).  Hophra  or  Apries  was 
on  the  throne  at  this  time.  His  reign  began  prosperously.  He 
took  Gaza  (Jeremiah,  47.  i)  and  Sidon,  and  made  himself  master  of 
Phenicia  and  Palestine,  recovering  much  that  was  lost  to  Egypt 
by  the  victory  of  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Carchemish  (2  Kings,  24.  7 ; 
Jeremiah,  46.  2),  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim.  [Wilkinson's 
Ancient  Egypt,  i.  169.]  So  proudly  secure  because  of  his  >suc- 
cesses  for  twenty-five  years  did  he  feel,  that  he  said  not  even  a  god 
could  deprive  him  of  his  kingdom.  [Herodotus,  2.  169.]  Hence 
the  appropriateness  of  the  description  of  him  in  v.  3.  No  mere 
human  sagacity  could  have  enabled  Ezekiel  to  foresee  Egypt's 
downfall  in  the  height  of  its  prosperity.  There  are  four  divisions 
of  these  prophecies :  the  first  in  the  tenth  year  of  Ezekiel's  cap- 
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tivity  ;  the  last  in  the  twelfth.  Between  the  first  and  second  coniei 
one  of  much  later  date,  not  having  been  given  till  the  twenty* 
seventh  year  (ch.  29.  17  ;  30. 19),  but  placed  there  as  appropriate  to 
the  subject-matter.  Pharaoh-hophra  or  Apries  was  dethroned  and 
strangled,  and  Amasis  substituted  as  king,  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
(Cf.  Jeremiah,  44.  30).  The  Egyptian  priests,  from  national  vanity, 
made  no  mention  to  Herodotus  of  the  Egyptian  loss  of  territory 
in  Syria  through  Nebuchadnezzar,  of  which  Josephus  tells  us,  but 
attributed  the  change  in  the  succession  from  Apries  to  Amasis 
solely  to  the  Egyptian  soldiery.  The  civil  war  between  the  two 
rivals  no  doubt  lasted  several  years,  affording  an  opportunity  to 
Nebuchadnezzar  of  interfering  and  of  elevating  the  usurper 
Amasis,  on  condition  of  his  becoming  tributary  to  Babylon. 
[Wilkinson.]  Cf.  Jeremiah,  43.  10-12,  and  my  note,  v.  13,  for 
another  view  of  the  grounds  of  interference  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
3.  drftaon — Hebrew^  taniniy  any  large  aquatic  animal,  here  the 
erocodue^  which  on  Roman  coins  is  the  emblem  of  Egypt,  lieth  — 
lestest  proudly  secure,  his  rivers  —  the  mouths,  branches  and 
canals  of  the  Nile,  to  which  Egypt  owed  its  fertility.  4.  hooks  !■ 
thy  jaws  —  (Isaiah,  37.  29;  Cf.  Job,  41.  i,  2).  Amasis  was  the 
**hook."  In  the  Assyrian  sculptures  prisoners  are  represented 
with  a  hook  in  the  under  lip,  and  a  cord  from  it  held  by  the  king. 
sause . . .  Illh  . . .  stick  unto . . « scales  —  Pharaoh,  presuming  on 
his  power  as  if  he  were  God  (v.  3,  "  I  have  made  it "),  wished  to 
stand  in  the  stead  of  God  as  defender  of  the  covenant  people,  his 
motive  being,  not  love  to  them,  but  rivalry  with  Babylon.  He 
raised  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  but  it  was  only  for  a  time  (Cf.  v,  6 ; 
Jeremiah,  37.  5,  7-10) ;  ruin  overtook  not  only  them,  but  himself. 
As  the  fish  that  clung  to  the  horny  scales  of  the  crocodile,  the  lord 
of  the  Nile,  when  he  was  caught,  shared  his  fate  :  so  the  aidherents 
cf  Pharaoh,  lord  of  Egypt,  when  he  was  overthrown  by  Amasis, 
should  share  his  fate.  5.  wilderness  —  captivity  beyond  thy  king, 
dom.  The  expression  is  used  perhaps  to  imply  retribution  in 
kind  As  Egypt  pursued  alter  Israel  saying, '*  The  wikUmess  hath 
h  1 1  them  in  "  (Exodus,  14.  3),  so  herself  shall  be  brought  into  a 
wiidemesS'State,  open  fields  —  /<V.,  "  face  oi  i\ie  field.*'  not  be 
brouffht  together — as  the  crocodile  is  not,  when  caught,  restored 
to  the  river,  so  no  remnant  of  thy  routed  army  shall  be  brought 
together,  and  rallied,  after  its  defeat  in  the  wilderness.  Pharaoh 
led  an  army  against  Cyrene  in  Africa,  in  support  of  Aricranes, 
who  had  been  stripped  of  his  kingdom  by  the  Cyrenians.  The 
army  perished  and  Egypt  rebelled  against  him.  [Junius.]  But 
the  reference  is  mainly  to  the  defeat  by  Nebuchadnezzar,     oeasts 

. . .  fowls — hostile  and  savage  men.    6.  staff  of  reed  to . . .  Israel 

—  alluding  to  the  reeds  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  on  which  if  one 
leaned  they  broke  {Note^  v,  4 ;  Isaiah,  36.  6).  All  Israel's  depend- 
ence on  Egypt  proved  hurtful  instead  of  beneficial  (Isaiah,  30. 1-5). 
7.  band  —  or  handle  of  the  reed,  rend  .  .  .  shoulder  —  by  the 
splinters  on  which  the  shoulder  or  arm  would  fall,  on  the  support 
failing  the  hand,  madest . . .  loins  ...  at  a  stand  —  >'.  e.^  made 
them  to  be  disabled.  Maurer  somewhat  similarly  (referring  to  a 
kindred  Arabic  form),  "Thou   hast   stricken  both  their  loins." 
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Fairbairn,  not  so  well,  "Thou  lettest  all  their  loins  stand/*  i,  t^ 
by  tkemselvesy  bereft  of  the  support  which  they  looked  for  from  thee. 
8  a  sword  —  Nebuchadnezzar's  army  (v.  19).  Also  Amasis  and 
the  Egyptian  revolters  who  after  Pharaoh-hophra's  discomfiture  in 
Cyrene,  dethroned  and  strangled  him,  having  defeated  .him  in  a 
battle  fought  at  Memphis.  [Junius.]  9.  I  am  the  Lord  — in 
antithesis  to  the  blasphemous  boast  repeated  here  from  v,  3, "  The 
river  is  mine,  and  I  have  made  it.'*    lo.  fNim  the  tOWer  Of  Syone 

—  Grotius /^awj/rt/rj,  *' from  ^»*f</<?/ (a  fortress  near  Pelusiuro  on 
the  north  of  Suez)  to  Syene  "  (in  the  farthest  South) ;  i  ^.,  from  one 
end  of  Egypt  to  the  other.  So  in  ch.  30.  6,  Margin,  However, 
English  Version  rightly  refers  Syene  to  Scveneh,  i .  ^.,  Sebenn}'tus, 
in  the  Eastern  Delta  of  the  Nile,  the  capital  of  the  Lower  E^p- 
tian  kings.  The  Sebennyte  Pharaohs,  with  the  help  of  the 
Canaanites.  who,  as  sfuphetds  or  merchants,  ranged  the  dpsert 
of  Suez,  extended  their  borders  beyond  the  narrow  province  east 
of  the  Delta,  to  which  they  had  been  confined  by  the  Pharaohs  of 
Upper  Egypt.  The  defeated  party,  in  derision,  named  the  Sebennyte 
or  Lower  Egyptians/^r(f/^yf^rj-  and  shepherd  kings  (a  shepherd  being 
an  abomination  in  Egypt,  Genesis,  46.  34).  They  were  really  a 
native  dynasty.  Thus,  in  English  Version^  "  Ethiopia  **  in  the  ex- 
treme south  is  rightly  contrasted  with  Sebennytus  or  Syene  in  the 
north.  II.  fbrty  years  —  answering  to  the  for^  years  in  which  the 
Israelites,  their  former  bondsmen,  wandered  in  "  the  wilderness " 
(Of.  NoUt  V,  5).  Jerome  remarks  the  number  forty  is  one  often 
connected  with  affliction  and  judgment.  The  rains  of  the  flood  in 
forty  days  brought  destruction  on  the  world.  Moses,  Elias  and  the 
Saviour  fasted  forty  days.  The  interval  between  Egypt's  overthrow 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  deliverance  by  Cyrus,  was  about  forty 
years.  The  ideal  forty  years'  wilderness-state  of  social  and  poli- 
tical degradation,  rather  than  a  literal  non-passing  of  man  or  beast 
for  that  term,  is  mainly  intended  (so  ch.  4.  6 ;  Isaiah,  19.  2,  il). 
12.  As  Israel  passed  through  a  term  of  wilderness  discipline  (Cf. 
ch.  20.  35,  &c.),  which  was  in  its  essential  features  to  be  repeated 
again,  so  it  was  to  be  with  Egypt.  [Fairbairn.]  Some  Egyptians 
were  to  be  carried  to  Babylon,  also  many  "  scattered "  in  Arabia 
and  Ethiopia  through  fear ;  but  mainly  the  '*  scattering "  was  to 
be  the  dissipation  of  their  power,  even  though  the  people  still 
remained  in  their  own  land.      13.  (Jeremiah,  46.  26.)     14.  Pathros 

—  the  Thebaid,  or  Upper  Eg3rpt,  which  had  been  especially  har- 
rassed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Nahum,  3.  8,  10).  The  oldest  part  of 
Egypt  as  to  civilization  and  art.  The  Thebaid  was  anciently  called 
"  Egypt "  [Aristotle].  Therefore  it  is  called  the  **  land  of  the 
Egyptians^  birth"  {Margin,  for  "habitation"),  base  kinodom  — 
under  Amasis  it  was  made  dependent  on  Babylon :  bumbled  still 
more  under  Cambyses ;  and  though  somewhat  raised  under  the 
Ptolemies,  never  has  it  regained  its  ancient  pre-eminence.  16. 
Egypt,  when  restored,  shall  be  so  circumscribed  in  power  that  it 
shall  be  no  longer  an  object  of  confidence  to  Israel,  as  formerly ; 
e.g.,  as  when,  rel3nng  on  it,  Israel  broke  faith  with  Nebuchadneszar 

<ch.  17. 13, 15, 16).    which  bringetb  their  iniquity  to  remembraaee, 

when  they  shall  look  after  them  — rather,  "while  they  (the  Israel- 
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ites)  look  to  (or,  turn  after)  them."  [Henderson.]  Israel's  look- 
in/^  to  Eg3rpt,  rather  than  to  God,  causeth  their  iniquity  (unfaith- 
fulness to  the  covenant)  to  be  remembered  by  God.  17.  The 
departure  from  the  chronological  order  occurs  here  only,  among 
the  prophecies  as  to  foreign  nations,  in  order  to  secure  greater 

unity  of  subject.     16.  no  wages  ...  for  the  service  — t.  <r.,  in 

proportion  to  it  and  the  time  and  labour  which  he  expended  on  the 
siege  of  Tyre.  Not  that  he  actually  failed  in  the  siege  (Jeromb 
expressly  states,  from  Assyrian  histories,  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
succeeded) ;  but  so  much  of  the  Tyrian  resources  had  been  ex- 
hausted, or  transported  to  her  colonies  in  ships,  that  little  was  left 
to  compensate   Nebuchadnezzar  for    his    thirteen    years'   siege. 

every  head  .  .  .  bald  .  .  .  shoulder  .  .  .  peeled  — with  carrying 

baskets  of  earth  and  stones  for  the  siege- works.  19.  multitude  — 
not  as  Fairbairn,  *'  store  ;"  but,  he  shall  take  away  a  multitude  of 
captives  out  of  Egypt.  The  success  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  implied 
in  Tyre's  receiving  a  king  from  Babylon,  probably  one  of  her 
captives  there,  Merbal.  take  her  spoil  . .  .  prey —&'/.,  "  spoil  her 
spoil,  prev  her  prey,"  t.  ^.,  as  she  spoiled  other  nations,  so  shall 
she  herself  be  a  spoil  to  Babylon.  20.  because  they  wrought  fOf 
■e  —  the  Chaldeans,  fulfilling  my  will  as  to  Tyre  (Cf.  Jeremiah, 
35.  9).  21.  In  the  evil  only,  not  in  the  good,  was  Egypt  to  be  par- 
allel to  Israel.  The  very  downfall  of  Egypt  will  be  the  signal  for 
the  rise  of  Israel,  because  of  God's  covenant  with  the  latter.    I 

oanse  the  born  of .. .  IsrasI  to  bud  — (Psalm  132.  17).    I  will 

cause  its  ancient  glory  to  revive :  an  earnest  of  Israel's  full  glory 
under  Messiah,  the  son  of  David  (Luke,  I.  69).  Even  in  Babylon 
an  earnest  was  given  of  this  in  Daniel  (Daniel,  6.  2)  and  Jechoniah 

(Jeremiah,  52.  31).     I  will  give  thee  . . .  opening  of . . .  mouth— 

When  thy  predictions  shall  have  come  to  pass,  thy  words  hence- 
forth shall  be  more  heeded  (Cf.  ch.  24.  27). 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

i-26.  Continuation  of  the  Prophecies  against  Egypt.  Two 
distinct  messages :  (i.)  From  v.  i  to  19,  a  repetition  of  ch.  39.  i- 
16,  with  fuller  details  of  lifelike  distinctness.  The  date  is  probably 
not  long  after  that  mentioned  in  ch.  29.  17  ;  on  the  eve  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's march  against  Egypt  after  subjugating  Tyre.  (2.)  A 
vision  relating  directly  to  Pharaoh  and  the  overthrow  of  his  kingdom; 
communicated  at  an  earlier  date,  the  seventh  of  the  first  month  of 
the  eleventh  year.  Not  a  year  after  the  date,  ch.  29.  i,  and  three 
months  before  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadne2auLr.    2. 

Woe  worth  the  day  I— t.  e.,  Alas  for  the  day !    3.  the  time  of  the 

heathen  —  viz.^  for  taking  vengeance  oh  them.  The  judgment  on 
Egypt  is  the  beginning  of  a  world-wide  judgment  on  all  the 
heathen  enemies  of  God  (Joel,  i.  15  ;  2.  i,  2  ;  3  ;  Obadiah,  15).    4. 

{lain  —  lit. ^  fangs  with  trembling  as  of  a  woman  in  child-birth,  5. 
he  mlnglea  people —  the  mercenary  troops  of  Egypt  from  various 
lands,  mostly  from  the  interior  of  Africa  (Cf.  ch.  27.  10;  Jeremiah, 
35.  20,  24;  46.  9,  21).  Chub  —  the  people  named  Kufa  on  the 
monuments  [Havsrnick],  a  people  considerably  North  of  Pales- 
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tine  [Wilkinson]  ;  Cobo  or  Chobai,  a  city  of  Mauritania.  [Mauksr.] 
VIM  of  the  land  that  is  in  league  —  too  definite  an  expression  to 
mean  merely,  men  in  league  with  Egypt ;  rather,  "  sons  of  the  land 
of  the  covenant  I*  i.  e.,  the  yewsyrho  migrated  to  Egypt  and  carried 
Jeremiah  with  them  (Jeremiah,  42-44).    Even  they  shall  not  escape 

(Jeremiah,  42.  22;  44.  14).  6.  from  the  tower  of  Syene — (see 
j\rote,  ch.  29. 10).    7.  in  tlie  midst  of . . .  oountries  . . .  desolate  — 

Egypt  shall  fare  no  better  than  they  (ch.  29.  10).  9.  messengers 
...  in  Sllips  to  .  .  .  Ethiopians  — (Isaiah,  18.  i,  2).  The  cataracts 
interposing  between  them  and  Egypt  should  not  save  them. 
Egyptians  **  fleeing  from  before  me"  in  my  execution  of  judgment, 
as  "messengers"  in  "skiffs"  ("vessels  of  bulrushes,"  Isaiah,  18. 
2)  shall  go  up  the  Nile,  as  far  as  navigable,  to  announce  the 
advance  of  the  Chaldeans,  as  In  the  day  of  Egypt  — The  day  of 
Ethiopia's  "  pain  "  shall  come  shortly,  as  Egypt  s  day  came.  10. 
the  multitude — the  large  population.  12.  rivers  — the  artificial 
canals  made  from  the  Nile  for  irrigation.  The  drying  up  of  these 
would  cause  scarcity  of  grain,  and  so  prepare  the  way  for  the  in* 
vaders  (Isaiah,  19.  5-T0).  13.  Noph  —  Memphis,  the  capital  of 
Middle  Egypt,  and  the  stronghold  of  "  idols."  Though  no  record 
exists  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  ^  destroying"  these,  we  know  from 
Herodotus,  &c.,  that  Cambyses  took  Pelusium,  the  key  of  Egypt, 
by  placing  before  his  army  dogs,  cats,  &c.,  all  held  sacred  in  Eg3i>t, 
so  that  no  Egyptian  would  use  any  weapon  against  them.  He 
slew  Apis,  the  sacred  ox,  and  burnt  other  idols  of  Eg^'pt.  n§ 
wore  a  prince  —  referring  to  the  anarchy  that  prevailed  in  the  civil 
wars  between  A  pries  and  Amasis  at  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
invasion.  There  shall  no  more  be  a  prince  of  the  land  of  Efypt, 
ruling  the  whole  country' ;  or,  no  independent  prince.  14.  Patbros 
—  Upper  Egypt,  with  "No"  or  Thebes  its  capital  (famed  for  its 
-stupendous  buildings,  of  which  grand  ruins  remain),  in  antithesis 
to  Zoan  or  Tanis,  a  chief  city  in  Lower  Egypt,  within  the 
Delta.  15.  Sin  —  r.  e,,  Pelusium.  the  frontier  fortress  on  the 
North-East,  therefore  called  "the  strength  (».  ^.,  the  key)  of 
Egypt."  It  stands  in  antithesis  to  No  or  Thebes  at  the  opposite 
•end  of  Egypt ;  t.  ^.,  I  will  afflict  Egypt  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  16.  distresses  daiiy —  Maurer  translates^  "  enemies  during 
the dayy*  i. e,^ open  enemies  who  do  not  wait  for  the  covert  of  nigm 
to  make  their  attacks  (Cf.  Jeremiah,  6.  4 ;  15.  8).  However,  the 
Hebrew^  though  rarely,  is  sometimes  rendered  (see  Psalm,  13.  2)  as 
in  English  Version.  17.  Aven  —  meaning  vanity  or  iniquity  ;  ap- 
plied, by  a  slight  change  of  the  Hebrew  name,  to  On  or  Heliopolis, 
in  allusion  to  its  idolatry.  Here  stood  the  temple  of  the  sun, 
whence  it  was  called,  in  Hebrtw^  Beth-shemish  (Jeremiah,  43.  13). 
The  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  call  it  '*  Re  Athom,"  the  sun,  the  fether 
of  the  gods,  being  impersonate  in  Athom  or  Adam^  the  father  of 
mankind.  Pi-beseth  —  /'.  <».,  Bubastis,  in  Lower  Egypt,  near  the 
Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile  ;  notorious  for  the  worship  of  the  god- 
dess of  the  same  name  (Coptic  Pasht)  the  granite  stones  of  whose 
temple  still  attest  its  former  magnificence,  these  cities  —  rather,  as 
LXX,  "the  women,"  viz.^  of  Aven  and  Phibeseth,  in  antithesis  to 
"the  young  men."     So  in  v.  18,  " daughters  shall  go  into  captivity." 
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[Maurbr.I  i8.  Tehapbnehes— called  from  the  queen  of  Egypt 
mentioned  in  i  Kings,  ii.  19.  The  same  as  Daphne,  near  Pelu- 
sium,  a  ro3ral  residence  of  the  Pharaohs  (Jeremiah,  43.  7, 9).    Called 

Hanes  (Isaiah,  30. 4).    break ...  the  yokes  of . . .  Egypt — t.  e.^  the 

tyrannical  supremacy  which  she  exercised  over  other  nations.  Cf. 
"bands  of  their  yoke"  (ch.  34.  7).  a  ctoud  —  vin,^  of  calamity. 
30.  Here  begins  the  earlier  vision,  not  long  after  that  in  ch.  29, 
about  three  months  before  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  as  to  Pharaoh 

and  his  kingdom.    21.  broken  . .  .  arm  of  Pharaoh  —  (Psalm  37. 

17 ;  Jeremiah,  48.  25).  Referring  to  the  defeat  which  Pharaoh- 
hophra  sustained  from  the  Chaldeans,  wheiK  trying  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  (Jeremiah,  37.  5,  7) ;  and  previously  to  the  de- 
privation of  Pharaoh-necho  of  all  his  conquests  from  the  river  of 
Egypt  to  the  Euphrates  (2  Kings,  24.  7  ;  Jeremiah,  46.  2) ;  also  to 
the  Egyptian  disaster  in  Cyrene.  22.  arms  —  not  only  the  "  one 
atm  "  broken  already  (z/.  21)  was  not  to  be  healed,  but  the  other 
two  should  be  broken.  Not  a  corporal  wound,  but  a  breaking  of 
the  power  of  Pharaoh  is  intended,  cause  .  .  .  SWOrd  tO  fall  Otft  Of 
. . .  band  —  deprive  him  of  the  resources  of  making  war. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

1-18.  The  Overthrow  op  Egypt  Illustrated  bt  that  of 
Assyria.  Not  that  Egypt  was,  like  Assyria,  utterly  to  cease  to  be, 
but  it  was,  like  Assyria,  to  lose  its  prominence  in  the  empire  of 
the  world.  L  third  month  —  two  months  later  than  the  prophecy 
delivered  in  ch.  30.  20.  2.  Whom  art  thou  like  —  the  answer  is, 
Thou  art  like  the  haughty  king  of  Assyria :  as  he  was  overthrown 
by  the  Chaldeans,  so  shaft  thou  be  by  the  same.  3.  He  illustrates 
the  pride  and  the  consequent  overthrow  of  the  Assyrian,  that 
Egypt  may  the  better  know  what  she  must  expect,  cedar  in  Leh- 
anon  —  often  eighty  feet  high,  and  the  diameter  of  the  space  cov- 
ered by  its  boughs  still  greater ;  the  symmetry  perfect.  Cf.  the 
similar  image  (ch.  17.  3 ;  Daniel.  4.  20-22).  %irlth  a  shadowing 
Sbroild — with  an  overshadowing  thicket,  top . . .  among . . .  thiCK 
boughs — rather  [HengstenbergJ,  "  among  the  clouds."  But  En- 
glisk  Version  agrees  better  with  the  Hebrew.  The  topy  or  topmost 
shoot y  represents  the  king ;  the  thick  boughs,  the  large  resources  of 
Che  empire.  4.  waters  ...  little  Hvers  — the  Tigris,  with  its 
branches  and  rivulets,  or  conduits  for  irrigation,  the  source  of  Assy- 
ria's fertility.  "The  deep"  is  the  overflowing  water,  never  dry. 
Metaphorically,  for  Assyria's  resources,  as  the  "conduits  "  are  her 
colonies.  5.  when  he  snot  forth  —  because  of  the  abundant  moist- 
ure which  nourished  him  in  shooting  forth.     But  see  Margin.    6. 

fowls  . . .  made  . . .  nests  In  . . .  boughs^ so  ch.  17.  23 ;  Daniel, 

4.  12.  The  gospel  kingdom  shall  gather  all  under  its  covert,  for 
their  good  and  for  the  glory  of  God,  which  the  world-kingdoms  did 
for    evil    and    for    self-aggrandizement    (Matthew,    13.    32).      8. 

eedars . . .  oould  not  hide  him  —  could  not  out-top  him.    No  other 

king  eclipsed  him.  garden  of  God  —  as  in  the  case  of  Tyre  (ch. 
38.  13),  the  imagery,  that  is  applied  to  the  Assyrian  king,  is  taken 
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from  Eden  ;  peculiarly  appropriate,  as  Eden  was  watered  by  rivers 
that  afterward  watered  Assyria  (Genesis,  2.  10-14).  This  cedar 
seemed  to  revive  in  itself  all  the  glories  of  paradise,  so  that  no 
tree  there  out-topped  it.  were  liot  iike — were  not  comparable  to. 
9.  I  made  him  —  It  was  all  due  to  w^free  grace.    10.  thou  ...  he 

—  the  change  of  persons  is  because  the  language  refers  partly  to 
the  cedar,  partly  to  the  person  signified  by  the  cedar.  11.  Here 
the  literal  supersedes  the  figurative,    shall  SUrely  deal  with  him 

—  according  to  his  own  pleasure,  and  according  to  the  Assyrian's 
(Sardanapalus)  desert.  Nebuchadnezzar  is  called  "The  mighty 
one  "  {El,  a  name  of  God),  because  he  was  God's  representative  and 
instrument  of  judgment  (Daniel,  2.  37,  3S).     12.  from  biS  shadow 

—  under  which  they  had  formerly  dwelt  as  their  covert  (v.  6).  13, 
Birds  and  beasts  shall  insult  over  his  fallen  trunk.  14.  trees  by 
the  waters  —  i.  e.,  that  are  plentifully  supplied  by  the  waters:  na- 
tions abounding  in  resources,  stand  up  in  their  height  —  i,  e., 
trust  in  their  height :  stand  upon  it  as  their  ground  of  confidence. 
Fairbairn  points  the  Hebrew  differently,  so  as  for  "  their  trees,"  to 
translate^ "  (And  that  none  that  drink  water  may  stand)  on  them^ 
selves y  (because  of  thei r  greatness)."  But  the  usual  leading  is  better, 
as  Assyria  and  the  confederate  states  throughout  are  compared  to 
strong  trees.  The  clause,  "All  that  drink  water"  marks  the 
ground  of  the  trees'  confidence  "  in  their  height,"  w*.,  that  they 
have  ample  sources  of  supply.  Maurer,  retaining  the  same  He- 
brew,  translates;  **  that  neither  their  terebinth  trees  may  stand  up  in 
their  height,  nor  all  (the  other  trees)  that  drink  water."    tO  .  •  • 

Doitber . . .  earth . . .  pit— tch.  32.  18 ;  Psalm  82.  7).    15.  ooverod 

the  deep  —  as  mourners  cover  their  heads  in  token  of  mourning, 
'*  I  made  the  deep  that  watered  the  cedar,"  to  wrap  itself  in  mourn- 
ing for  him."  The  waters  of  "  the  deep  "  are  the  tributary  peoples 
of  Assyria  (Revelation,  1 7. 15).  fainted  —  lit,,  were/aintness  (itself) ; 
more  forcible  than  the  verb.  16.  bell  —  Sheol  or  Hades,  tAe  unseen 
world:  equivalent  to,  "  I  cast  him  into  oblivion  "  (Cf.  Isaiah,  14. 9-II). 
ShaK  be  OOmforted  —  because  so  great  a  king  as  the  Assyrian  is 
brought  down  to  a  level  with  them.  It  is  a  kind  of  consolation  to 
the  wretched  to  have  companions  in  misery.  17.  his  arm,  that 
dwelt  ander  bis  shadow  —  those  who  were  the  helpers  or  tool  of 
his  t]rranny,  and  therefore  enjoyed  his  protection  {e,g.,  Syria  and  her 
neighbours).  These  were  sure  to  share  her  fate.  Cf.  the  same 
phrase  as  to  the  Jews  living  uftder  the  protection  of  their  king 
(Lamentations,  4.  20) ;  both  alike  "  making  flesh  their  arm,  and  in 
heart  departing  from  the  Lord  "  (Jeremiah,  17. 5).  18.  Application 
of  the  parabolic  description  of  Assyria  to  the  parallel  ease  of  E^g3rpt. 
"  All  that  has  been  said  of  the  Assyrian  consider  as  said  to  thyself. 
To  whom  art  thou  so  like,  as  thou  art  to  the  Assyrian  ?  To  none." 
The  lesson  on  a  gigantic  scale  of  Eden-like  privileges  abused  to 
pride  and  sin  by  the  Assyrian,  as  in  the  case  of  the  first  man  in 
Eden,  ending  in  ruin,  was  to  be  repeated  in  Egypt's  case.  For  the 
unchangeable  God  governs  the  world  on  the  same  unchangeable 
principles.  tbOtt  shalt  lie  in . . .  uncircumcised  —  As  circumcision 
was  an  object  of  mocking  to  thee,  thou  shalt  lie  in  the  midst  of  the 
sncircumcised,  slain  by  their  sword.    [Grotius.]    Retribution  ii 
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kind  (ch.  28. 10).  This  is  Pharaoh  —  Pharaoh's  end  shall  be  the 
same  humiliating  one  as  I  have  depicted  the  Assyrians'  to  have 
been.  "  This  "  is  demonstrative,  as  if  he  were  pointing  with  the 
finger  to  Pharaoh  lying  prostrate,  a  spectacle  to  all,  as  on  the 
shore  of  the  Red  sea  (Exodus,  14.  30,  31). 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

1-32.  Two  Elegies  over  Pharaoh,  one  Delivered  on  thk 
First  Day  (v.  i),  the  other  on  the  Fifteenth  Day  of  thk 
same  Month,  the  Twelfth  of  the  Twelfih  Year.  i.  The 
twelfth  year  from  the  czxrymg  away  of  Jehoiachin  ;  Jerusalem  was 
by  this  time  overthrown,  and  Amasis  was  beginning  his  revolt 
against  Pharaoh-hophra.  2.  Pharaoh  —  Phra  in  Burmah.  signifies 
the  king,  high  priest,  and  idol,  whale  —  rather,  any  monster  of  the 
waters;  here,  the  crocodile  of  the  Nile.  Pharaoh  is  as  a  lion  on  dry 
land,  a  crocodile  in  the  waters;  ».  ^.,  an  object  of  terror  everywhere. 
earnest  forth  with  thy  rivers—"  break e.st  forth."  [Fairbairn.]  The 
antithesis  of  "seas  and  "rivers"  favours  Grotius'  rendering', 
"Thou  camest  forth  from  the  sea  into  the  rivers  ;'*  i.  e.,  from  thy 
own  empire  into  other  states.  However,  English  Version  is  fa- 
voured by  the  "  thy; "  thou  camest  forth  with  thy  rivers  (».  ^.,  with 
thy  forces)  and  with  thy  feet  didst  fallen  irrecoverably;  so  Israel* 
once  desolate,  trouble  the  waters  (1.  ^.,  neighbouring  states).    3. 

With  a  company  of  many  people — viz,,  the  Chaldeans  (ch.  29.^3, 

4  ;  Hosea,  7.  12).  my  net  —  for  they  are  my  instrument.  4.  leave 
thee  upon  the  land  —  as  a  fish  drawn  out  of  the  water  loses  all  its 
strength,  so  Pharaoh  (in  v,  2,  compared  to  a  water  monster)  shall 
be(ch.  29.  5).  5.  thy  height — thy  hugeness.  [Fairbairn.]  The 
great  heap  of  corpses  of  thy  forces,  on  which  thou  pridest  thyself. 
**  Height"  may  refer  to  mental  elevation ,  as  well  as  bodily.  [Vatab- 

lus.]    6.  land  wherein  thou  swimmest  —  Egypt  -.  the  land  watered 

by  the  Nile,  the  source  of  its  fertility,  wherein  thou  swimmest  (car- 

Sing  on  the  image  of  the  crocodile,  i.  /.,  wherein  thou  dost  exercise 
y  wanton  power  at  will).  Irony.  The  land  shall  still  afford 
seas,  to  swim  in,  but  they  shall  be  seas  of  blood.  Alluding  to  the 
plague  (Exodus,  7.  19  ;  Revelation,  8.  8).  Havernick  translates, 
**  I  will  water  the  land  with  what  flows  from  thee,  even  thy  blood, 
reaching  to  the  mountains;"  "with  thy  blood  <w^f/ftMOT»^ even  to 
the  mountains."  Perhaps  this  is  better.  7.  put  thee  out  —  ex- 
tinguish thy  light  (Job,  18.  5).  Pharaoh  is  represented  as  a  bright 
star,  at  the  extinguishing  of  whose  light  in  the  political  sky  the 
whole  heavenly  host  are  shrouded  in  sympathetic  darkness.  Here, 
too,  as  in  v.  6,  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  supernatural  darkness 
sent  formerly  (Exodus,  10.  21-23).  The  heavenly  bodies  are  often 
made  images  of  earthly  dynasties  (Isaiah,  13. 10 ,  Matthew.  24.  29). 
9.  thy  destruction  —  i,  e„  tidings  of  thy  destruction  {lit.,  thy  break- 
age) carried  by  captive  and  dispersed  Egyptians  '*  among  the  na- 
tions" [GroTIUsJ;  or,  thy  broken  people,  resembling  one  great 
fracture,  the  ruins  of  what  they  had  been.     [Fairbairn.]      la 

orandisfa  . . .  sword  before  them  —  lit.,  in  their  faces,  or  sight.    13. 
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(See  //ote,  ch.  39.  11.)  The  picture  is  ideally  true,  not  to  be  iik 
terpreted  by  the  letter.  The  political  ascendancy  of  Egypt  was  to 
cease  with  the  Chaldean  conquest.  [Fairbairn.]  Henceforth 
Pharaoh  must  figuratively  no  longer  trouble  the  waters  by  man  or 
beasty  i.  e.y  no  longer  was  he  to  flood  other  peoples  with  his  oyer> 
whelming  forces.  14.  make  their  watere  deep  —  rather,  "  make 
»  ,  ,  to  subside;"  lit.,  sink.  [Fairbairn.]  like  oil — emblem  of 
quietness.  No  longer  shall  they  descend  violently  as  the  overflow- 
ing Nile  on  other  countries,  but  shall  be  still  and  sluggish  in 
political  action.  16.  As  in  ch.  19.  14.  This  is  a  prophetical  lam- 
entation ;  yet  so  it  shall  come  to  pass.  [Grotius.^  17.  The 
second  lamentation  for  Pharaoh.  This  funeral  dirge  m  imagina- 
tion accompanies  him  to  the  unseen  world.  Egypt  personified  in  its 
political  head  is  ideally  represented  as  undergoing  the  change  by 
death  to  which  man  is  liable.  Expressing  that  Egypt's  supremacy 
ifi  no  more,  a  thing  of  the  past,  never  to  be  again,  the  month  — 
the  twelfth  month  (v.  i);  fourteen  days  after  the  former  vision.  18. 
cast  them  down  — »'.  ^.,  predict  that  they  shall  be  cast  down  {so 
Jeremiah,  i.  10).  The  prophet's  word  was  God's,  and  carried  with 
it  its  own  fulfillment,  daughters  of  .  .  ■  nations  —  i,  e,,  the  na- 
tions with  their  peoples,  Egypt  is  to  share  the  fate  of  other 
ancient  nations  once  famous,  now  consigned  to  oblivion;  Elam. 
(v.  24),  Meshech,  &c.  (v.  26),  Edom  (v.  29),  Z|don  (v,  30).  19.  Wiiom 
dost  thou  pass  in  beauty?— Beautiful  as  thou  art,  thou  art  not 
more  so  than  other  nations,  which  nevertheless  have  perished,  go 
down,  &0.  —  to  the  nether  world,  where  all  "  beauty"  is  speedily 

marred.    20.  she  is  delivered  to  the  sword— t^i^;.,  by  God.  draw 

her  —  as  if  addressing  her  executioners :  drag  her  forth  to  death. 
21.  (Ch.  31.  16).  Ezekiel  has  before  his  eyes  Isaiah,  14.  9,  &c. 
•hail  speak  to  him  — with  "him  "  join,  "  with  them  that  help  him  ; 
shall  speak  to  him  and  his  helpers  with  a  taunting  welcome,  as  now 
One  of  themselves.  22.  her  • . .  his  —  the  abrupt  change  of  gender 
IS,  because  Ezekiel  has  in  view  at  one  time  the  kingdom  (feminine), 
at  another  the  monarch.  "  Asshur,"  or  Assyria,  is  placed  first  in 
punishment,  as  being  first  in  guilt.  23.  in  the  Sides  Of  the  pit  — 
Sepulchres  in  the  East  were  caves  hollowed  out  of  the  rock,  and 
the  bodies  were  laid  in  niches  formed  at  the  sides.  Mau&er  need- 
lessly departs  from  the  ordinary  meaning,  and  translates^ "  extremi- 
ties'^  (Ct.  Isaiah,  14.  13, 15).  which  caused  terror— they  who 
alive  were  a  terror  to  others,  are  now,  in  the  nether  world,  them- 
selves a  terrible  object  to  behold.  24.  Elam  —  placed  next,  as 
having  been  an  auxiliary  to  Assyria.  Its  territory  lay  in  Persia. 
In  Abraham*s  time  an  independent  kingdom  (Genesis,  14.  i).' 
Famous  for  its  bowmen  (Isaiah,  22.  6).  bomo  their  shame  —  the 
just  retribution  of  their  lawless  pride.  Destroyed  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (Jeremiah,  49.  34-38).  25.  a  bed  —  a  sepulchral  niche,  all 
.  .  .  slain  by  .  .  .  sword,  &C. — {v,  21,  23,24).  The  very  monotony 
of  the  phraseology  gives  to  the  dirge  an  awe-inspiring  effect.  26. 
Meshech,  Tubal  —  northern  nations ;  the  Moschi  and  Tibareni, 
between  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas.  Herodotus,  3. 94,  mentions 
them  as  a  subjugated  people,  tributaries  to  Darius  Hystaspes  (see 

ch.  27.  13).    27.  they  shall  not  lie  with  the  mighty  —  1.  e.,  they 
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shall  not  have  separate  tombs  such  as  mighty  conquerors  have  :  but 
shall  all  be  heaped  together  in  one  pit,  as  is  the  case  with  the  van- 
quished. [Grotius.]  Havernick  reads  it  interrogatively,  "  Shall 
they  not  lie  with  the  mighty  that  are  fallen  ?  "  But  English  Version 
is  supported  by  the  parallel  (Isaiah,  14.  18,  19),  to  which  Ezekiel 
refers,  and  which  represents  them  as  not  lying,  as  mighty  kings  lie 
in  a  grave,  but  cast  out  of  one,  as  a  carcase  trodden  under  foot. 
with  .  .  .  weapons  of  war — alluding  to  the  custom  of  burying 
warriors  with  their  arms  (i  Maccabees,  13.  29).  Though  honoured 
by  the  laying  of  "  their  swords  under  their  heads,"  yei  the  punish- 
ment  of  "  their  Iniquities  shall  be  upon  their  bones."  Their  swords 
shall  thus  attest  their  shame,  not  their  glory  (Matthew,  26.  52), 
being  the  instruments  of  their  violence,  the  penalty  of  which  they 
are  paying.  38.  Yea,  thou  —  Thou,  too,  Egypt,  like  them,  shaltlie 
as  one  vanquished.  29.  princes  —  Edom  was  not  only  governed 
by  kings,  but  by  subordinate  "  princes  "  or  "  dukes  "  (Genesis,  36. 
40).  with  their  might  —  notwithstanding  their  might,  they  shall  be 
brought  down  (Isaiah,  34.  5,10-17 ;  Jeremiah,  49.  7, 13-18).  lie  with 
the  unciroumoieed  —  though  Edom  was  circumcised,  being  de- 
scended from  Isaac,  he  shall  lie  with  the  uncircumcised,  much 
more  shall  Eeypt  who  had  no  hereditar}*  right  to  circumcision. 
30.  princes  of  the  north  —  Syria,  which  is  still  called  by  the  Arabs 
the  north;  or  the  Tyrians,  North  of  Palestine,  conquered  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar (chs.  26,  27,  28).  [Grotius.]  Zidonians — who  shared 
the  fate  of  Tyre  (ch.  28.  21).    with  their  terror  thev  are  ashamed 

of  their  miglit  — /.  e,,  notwithstanding  the  terror  which  they  inspired 
in  their  contemporaries.  "  Might "  is  connected  by  Maurer  thus, 
'*  Notwithstanding  the  terror  which  resulted  from  their  might."  31. 
eomforted  —  with  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  not  being  alone, 
but  of  having  other  kingdoms  companions  in  his  downfall.  This 
shall  be  his  oYily  comfort  —  a  very  poor  one  !  32.  my  terror  —  the 
reading  of  the  Margin  or  Keri.  The  Hebrew  text  or  Chetib  is 
i*f>  terror,"  which  gives  good  sense  (w.  25.  30).  ** My  terror" 
implies  that  God  puts  His  terror  on  Pharaoh's  multitude,  as  they 
put  "  their  terror"  on  others,  e.  ^., under  Pharaoh-necho  on  Judea. 
As  "the  land  of  the  living"  was  the  scene  of  "their  terror,"  so  it 
shall  be  God's  ;  especially  in  Judea  He  will  display  His  glory  to  the 
terror  of  Israel's  foes  (ch.  26.  20).  In  Israel's  case  the  judgment  is 
temporary,  ending  in  their  future  restoration  under  Messiah.  In 
the  case  of  the  world-kingdoms  which  flourished  for  a  time,  they 
fall  to  rise  no  more. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

l-d3.    RSNEWAL  OF  £Z£KI£L'S    COMMISSION,    NOW  THAT   HE   IS 

AGAIN  TO  Address  his  Countrymen,  and  in  a  new  To^e. 
Heretofore  his  functions  had  been  chiefly  threatening  ;  from  this 
point  after  the  evil  had  got  to  its  worst  in  the  overthrow  of  Jerusa- 
lem, the  consolatory  element  preponderates.  2.  to  the  chlidron  of 
tNy  people  —  whom  he  had  been  forbidden  to  address  from  ch.  24. 
^,  27,  till  Jerusalem  was  overthrown,  and  the  "  escaped  "  came 
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with  tidings  of  the  judgment  being  completed.  So  now.  in  v,  21, 
the  tidings  of  the  fact  having  arrived,  he  opens  his  heretofore 
closed  lips  to  the  Jews.  In  the  interval  he  had  prophesied  as  to 
foreign  nations.  The  former  part  of  the  chapter,  from  r.  2  to  aa 
seems  to  have  been  imparted  to  Ezekiel  on  the  evening  previous 
{v.  22 \  being  a  preparation  for  the  Matter  part  («/.  23-33)  imparted 
after  the  tidings  had  come.  This  accounts  for  the  first  part  stand- 
ing without  intimation  of  the  date,  which  was  properly  reserved 
for  the  latter  part,  to  which  the  former  was  the  anticipatory  intro- 
duction. [Fai&bairn.]  watchman  —  The  first  nine  verses  exhibit 
Ezekiel's  office  as  a  spiritual  watchman  ;  so  in  ch.  3.  16-21;  only 
here  the  duties  of  the  earthly  watchman  (Cf.  2  Samuel,  x8.  24,  25  ; 
2  Kings,  9.  17)  are  detailed  first,  and  then  the  application  is  made 
to  the  spiritual  watchman's  duty  (Cf.  Isaiah,  21.  6-10 ;  Hosea,  9.  8 ; 
Habakkuk,  2.  i).  "A  man  of  their  coasts"  is  a  man  specially 
chosen  for  the  office  out  of  their  whole  number.  So  Judges,  18.  2, 
"  five  men  form  their  coasts;  **  also  the  Hebrew  of  Genesis,  47.  2 ; 
implying  the  care  needed  in  the  choice  of  the  watchman,  the 
spiritual  as  well  as  the  temporal  (Acts,  i.  21,  22,  24-26;  i  Timothy, 
5.22).  3.  the  8W0rd  —  invaders.  An  appropriate  illuftration  at 
the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Judea  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  4.  blood 
. .  .  upon  his  own  head  —  metaphor  from  sacrificial  victims,  on  the 
heads  of  which  they  used  to  lay  their  hands,  praying  that  their 
guilt  should  be  upon  the  victims.  6.  his  iniquity  —  his  negligence 
in  not  maintaining  constant  watchfulness,  as  they  ought  to  do  who 
are  in  warfare.  The  thing  signified  here  appears  from  under  the 
image.  7.  I  have  set  thee  a  watchman  —  application  of  the  image. 
Ezekiel's  appointment  to  be  a  watchman  spiritually  is  far  more 
solemn,  as  it  is  derived  from  God,  not  from  the  people.  8.  tbou 
shalt  surely  die  —  by  a  violent  death,  the  earnest  of  everlasting 
death  ;  the  qualification  being  supposed,"  if  thou  dost  not  repent. 
9.  Blood  had  by  this  time  been  shed  {v.  21),  but  Ezekiel  was  clear. 

xo.  be  upon  us— ('.  ^.,  their  guilt  remain  on  us.    pine  away  In 

them  —  ii  we  suffer  the  penalty  threatened  for  them  in  ch.  24.  23, 
according  to  the  law  (Leviticus,  26.  39).  hOW  should  WO  .  . .  live  ? 
—  as  thou  dost  promise  in  v.  5  (Cf.  ch.  37.  ii;  Isaiah,  49.  14).  ix. 
To  meet  the  Jews'  cry  of  despair  in  v,  10,  Ezekiel  here  cheers  them 
by  the  assurance  that  God  has  no  pleasure  in  their  death,  but  that 
they  should  repent  and  live  (2  Peter,  3. 9).  A  yearning  tenderness 
manifests  itself  here,  notwithstanding  all  their  past  sins;  yet  with 
it  a  holiness  that  abates  nothing  of  its  demands  for  the  honour  of 
God's  authority.  God's  righteousness  is  vindicated  as  in  ch.  3. 
18-21 ;  and  18,  by  the  statement  that  each  should  be  treated  with 
the  closest  adaptation  of  God's  justice  to  his    particular  case. 

12.  not  fall ...  in  the  day  that  he  turneth  --(2  Chronicles,  7. 14; 
see  ch.  3.  20;  18.  24).     15.  give  again  that  he  had  robbed— 

(Luke,  10.  8.)  statutes  Of  life  — in  the  obeying  of  which  life  is 
promisea  (Leviticus,  18.  5).  If  the  law  has  failed  to  give  life  to 
man,  it  has  not  been  the  fault  of  the  law,  but  of  man's  sinful  ina- 
bility to  keep  it  (Romans,  7.  10,  12 ;  Galatians,  3.  21).  It  becomes 
Hfe-giving  through  Christ's  righteous  obedience  to  it  (2  Corinth- 
ians, 3.  6).     17.  The  way  of  the  Lord  —  The  Lord's  way  of  dealing 
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in  His  moral  government.     21.  twelfth  year . . .  tenth  month  — 

a  year  and  a  half  after  the  capture  of  the  city  (Jeremiah,  39.  2. 
52.  5,  6)  in  the  eleventh  year  and  fourth  month.  The  one  who 
escaped  (as  foretold,  ch.  24. 26)  may  have  been  so  long  on  the  road 
through  fear  of  entering  the  enemy's  country  [Henderson]  ;  or, 
the  singular  is  used  for  "Si^ plural xn  a  collective  sense,  "  the  escaped 
remnant."  Cf.  similar  phrases,  "  the  escaped  of  Moab,"  Isaiah, 
15.  9 :  ''  He  that  escapeth  of  them,"  Amos,  9.  i.  Naturally  the  re- 
opening  of  the  prophet's  mouth  for  consolation  would  be  deferred 
till  the  number  of  the  escaped  remnant  was  complete :  the  re- 
moval of  such  a  large  number  would  easily  have  occupied  seven- 
teen or  eighteen  months.  22.  in  the  evening  —  (see  Note,  v.  2). 
Thus  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  was  known  to  Ezekiel  by  revelation, 
before  the  messenger  came,  my  mouth ...  no  more  dumb  —  viz,, 
to  my  countrymen ;  as  foretold  (ch.  24.  27),  He  spake  {v.  2-20)  in 
the  evening  before  the  tidings  came.  24.  they  that  !:*«  habit . . . 
wastes  of .  •  .  Israel  —  marking  the  blindness  of  the  Iraction  of 
Jews  under  Gredaliah  who,  though  dwelling  amidst  regions  laid 
waste  by  the  foe,  still  cherished  hopes  of  deliverance,  and  this 

without  repentance.    Abraham  was  OHO.  •  •  but  we  are  many — 

If  God  gave  the  land  for  an  inheritance  to  Abraham,  who  was  but 
one  (Isaiah,  51. 2),  much  more  it  is  given  to  us  who,  though  reduced, 
are  still  man}'.  If  he,  with  318  servants,  was  able  to  defend  him- 
self amidst  so  many  foes,  much  more  shall  we,  so  much  more 
numerous,  retain  our  own.  The  grant  of  the  land  was  not  for  his 
sole  use,  but  for  his  numerous  posterity.  Inherited  the  land  — 
not  actually  possessed  it  (Acts,  7.  5),  but  had  the  right  of  dwelling 
and  pasturing  his  flocks  in  it.  [Grotius.]  The  Jews  boasted 
similarly  of  their  Abrahamic  descent  in  Mattnew,  3.  9  ;  John,  8.  39. 
25.  eat  with  the  blood  —  in  opposition  to  the  law  (Leviticus,  lo. 
26  ;  Cf.  Genesis,  9.  4).  They  did  so  as  an  idolatrous  rite.  26.  Ye 
StaJld  upon  your  sword  —  Your  dependence  is,  not  on  right  and 
equity,  but  on  force  and  arms,  every  one  —  scarcely  any  one  re- 
frains from  adultery.  27.  shall  fall  by  the  sword  —  the  very  object 
of  their  confidence  should  be  the  instrument  of  their  destruction. 
Thinking  to  "  stand  "  by  it,  by  it  they  shall  "  fall."  Just  retribution ! 
Some  fell  by  the  sword  of  Ishmael ;  others  bv  the  Chaldeans  in 
revenge  for  the  murder  of  Gedaliah  (Jcrcmian,  40-44).  caves  — 
(Judges,  6.  2  ;  I  Samuel,  13.  6).  In  the  hilly  parts  of  Judfea  there 
were  caves  almost  inaccessible,  as  having  only  crooked  and 
extremely  narrow  paths  of  ascent,  with  rock  in  front  stretching 
down  into  the  valleys  beneath  perpendicularly  (Josephus,  Jew, 
Wat,,  I.  16,  40).  28.  most  desolate  —  Jeremiah,  4.  27;  12.  11). 
none  .  .  .  pass  through  —  from  fear  of  wild  beasts  and  pesti- 
lence. [Grotius.]  30.  Not  only  the  remnant  in  Judea,  but 
those  at  the  Chebar,  though  less  fragrantly,  betrayed  the  same 
unbelieving  spirit,  talking  aoalnst  thee  —  though  going  to  the 
prophet  to  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord,  they  criticized,  in  an  un- 
friendly spirit,  his  peculiarities  of  manner  and  his  enigmatical 
style  (ch.  20.  49) ;  making  these  the  excuse  for  their  impenitence. 
Their  talking  was  not  directly  "  against*''  Ezekiel, for  they  professed 

to-like  his  ministrations ;  but  God's  word  speaks  of  things  as  they 
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really  are,  not  as  they  appear,  by  the  wall8  —  in  the  public  haunts. 
In  the  East  groups  assemble  under  the  walls  of  their  houses  in 
winter  for  conversation,    in  the  dOOr  —  privately,    what  \%  the  WOfd 

—  their  motive  was  curiosity,  seeking  pastime  and  gratification  of 
the  ear  (2  Timothy,  4. 3) ;  not  reformation  of  the  heart.  Cf.  Johanan's 
consultation  of  Jeremiah,  to  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord  without 
desiring  to  do  it  (Jeremiah,  42.  43).  31.  as  the  people  COflieth  — 
t.  ^.,  in  crowds,  as  disciples  flock  to  their  teacher.  8lt  before  thee 
»-  on  lower  seats  at  thy  feet,  according  to  the  Jewish  custom  of 
pupils  (Deuteronomy,  33.  3  ;  2  Kings,  4.  38  ;  Luke,  10.  39 ;  Acts, 

22.  3).  as  my  people — though  they  are  not.  hear...  not  do — 
(Matthew,  13.  20,  21 ;  James,  i.  23,  24.)  thiy  show  much  love — 
Ut.j  make  loves,  i.  ^.,  act  the  part  of  lovers.  Profess  love  to  the 
Lord  (Matthew,  7.  21).  Gesenius  translates^  according  to  Arabic 
idiom,  "  They  do  the  delights  of  God,"  i,  ^.,  all  that  is  agreeable  to 
God.     Vulgate  translates^ "  They  turn  thy  words  into  a  song  of  their 

mouths."    heart  goeth  after . . .  oovetousness  —  the  grand  rival 

to  the  love  of  Gk>d  ;  therefore  called  "  idolatry,"  and  therefore  asso- 
ciated with  impure  carnal  love,  as  both  alike  transfer  the  heart's 
affection  from  the  Creator  to  the  creature  (Matthew,  13.  22 ;  Ephes- 
ians,  5.  5  ;  I  Timothy,  6.  10).  32.  very  lOVely  SOng  — AV.,  a  '*soag 
of  loves : "  a  lover's  song.  They  praise  thy  eloquence,  but  care 
not  for  the  subject  of  it  as  a  real  and  personal  thing ;  just  as  many 
do  in  the  modern  church.    [Jerome.]    play  well  on  an  instrnnent 

—  Hebrew  singers  accompanied  the  "  voice  "  with  the  harp.  33. 
when  this  COmeth  to  pass  —  when  my  predictions  are  verified. 
lo,  It  will  come  —  rather,  "lo,  it  is  come"  (see  v.  22).  know  — 
experimentally,  and  to  their  cost. 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

1-31.  Reproof  of  the  False  Shepherds  ;  Promise  of  thb 
True  and  Good  Shepherds.  Having  in  ch.  33,  laid  down  repent- 
ance as  the  necessary  preliminary  to  happier  times  for  the  people, 
he  now  promises  the  remoi'al  of  the  false  shepherds  as  preparatory 
to  the  raising  up  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  2.  Jeremiah,  23. 1 ;  ana 
Zechariah,  ii.  17,  similarly  make  the  removal  of  the  faUe  shepherds 
the  preliminary  to  the  interposition  of  Messiah  the  good  Shepherd 
in  behalf  of  His  people  Israel.  The  *'  shepherds  "  are  not  prophets 
or  priests,  but  rulers  who  sought  in  their  government  their  own 
selfish  ends,  not  the  good  of  the  people,  ruled.  The  term  was 
appropriate,  as  David,  the  first  king,  and  the  type  of  the  true  David 
(v.  23.  24),  was  taken  from  being  a  shepherd  (2  Samuel,  5. 2  ;  Psalm 
78.  70,  71),  and  the  ofiice,  like  that  of  a  shepherd  for  his  flock,  is  to 
guard  and  provide  for  his  people.  The  choice  of  a  shepherd  for 
die  first  king  was  therefore  designed  to  suggest  this  thought,  just 
as  Jesus'  selection  of  fishermen  for  apostles  was  designed  to 
remind  them  of  their  spiritual  office  of  catching  men  (Cf.  Isaiah, 
44.  28;  Jeremiah,  2.  8 ;  3.  15  ;  10.  21  ;  23.  i,  2).  3.  wt  —  or,  by 
differently  pointing  the  Hebrew,  "  milk."  [LXX.J  Thus  the  repe- 
tition "  fat "  and  "  fed  "  is  avoided  :  also  the  eating  of  "  fat "  would 
not  probably  be  put  before  the  "  killing,"  of  the  sheep.    The  eating 
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of  sheep  or  goats  milk  as  food  (Deuteronomy,  3k  14  ;  Proverbs 
27.  27)  was  onobiectionable,  had  not  these  shepheitls  milked  them 
too  often,  and  tnat  without  duly  "  feeding "  them.  [Bochart.I 
(Isaiah,  56.  ii).  The  rulers  levied  exorbitant  tributes,  kill . . .  feo 
—  kill  the  rich  by  false  accusation  so  as  to  get  possession  of  their 
property,  feed  not .  . .  flock  —  take  no  care  of  the  people  (John» 
10. 12).  4  The  dieeased  —  rather,  those  weak  from  the  effects  of 
"  disease,"  as  "  strengthened "  (t.  ^.,  with  due  nourishment) 
requires.  [Grotius.]  broken  —  i.  e.^  fractures  from  wounds 
inflicted  by  the  wolf,  brought  again . . .  driven  away — (Exodus, 
23.  4.)  Those  "driven  away  by  the  enemy  into  foreign  lands 
through  God's  judgments  are  meant  (Jeremiah,  23.  3).  A  spiritual 
reformation  of  the  state  by  the  rulers  would  have  turned  away 
Gcd's  wrath,  and  '*brougnt  again"  the  exiles.  The  rulers  are 
censured  as  chiefly  guilty  (though  the  people,  too,  were  guilty), 
because  they,  who  ought  to  have  been  foremost  in  checking  tne 
evil,  promoted  it.  neither  .  .  .  80ught  .  .  .  ioot  —  contrast  the 
good  Shepherd's  love  (Luke,  15. 4).  With  force . . .  ruled — (Exodus, 
I.  13,  14).  With  an  Egyptian  bondage.  The  very  thing  forbidden 
by  the  law  they  did  (Leviticus,  25.  43  ;  Cf.  I  Peter,  5.  3).  5.  eoat- 
tered,  because  ...  no  shepherd  — «'.  ^.,  none  worthy  of  the  name, 
though  there  were  some  called  shepherds  (i  Kings,  22.  17 ;  Mat- 
thew, 9.  36).  Cf.  Matthew,  26.  31,  where  the  sheep  were  scattered 
on  the  true  Shepherd  being  smitten.  God  calls  them  "  my  sheep  ;" 
for  they  were  not,. as  the  shepherds  treated  them,  their  patrimony 
whereby  to  *'ieed  themselves."  meat  to  ail  ...  beasts  — they 
became  a  prey  to  the  Syrians,  Ammon,  Moab  and  Assyria.  6. 
every  high  hill  —  the  scene  of  their  idolatries  sanctioned  by  the 
mlers.  search  .  •  .  seek  —  rather,  seek  .  .  .  search.  The  former  is 
the  part  of  the  superior  rulers  to  inquire  after  :  to  search  out  is  the 
duty  of  the  subordinate  rulers.  [Junius.]  10.  I  will  require  Wf 
floCK  —  (Hebrews,  13.  17),  rather,  "/require'*  &c.,  for  God  already 
had  begun  to  do  so,  punishing  Zedekiah  and  the  other  princes 
severely  (Jeremiah,  52.  10).  I  .  .  .  will  .  .  .  search  —  doing  that 
which  the  so-called  shepherds  had  failed  to  do,  I  being  the  right- 
ful owner  of  the  flock.  12.  in  the  day  that  he  is  among— m/^ 
midst  of  {Hebrew)  his  sheep  that  had  been  scattered.  Referring  to 
Messiah's  second  advent,  when  He  shall  be  '*the  glory  in  the  midsi 
#/  Israel"  (Zechariah,  2.  5).  in  the  cloudy  .  .  .  day  — the  day  of 
the  nation's  calamity  (Joel,  2.  2).  13.  (Ch.  28. 25  ;  36.  24  ;  37. 21, 22  ; 
Isaiah,  65.  9,10;   Jeremiah,  23.  3).      14.  good   pasture — (Psalm 

13.  2).     high  mountains  of  Israel— in  chs.  17-23;  20.  40,  the 

phrase  is  "  the  mountain  of  the  height  of  Israel "  in  the  singula* 
number.  The  reason  of  the  difference  is,  there  Ezekiel  spoke  of 
the  central  seat  of  the  kingdom,  where  the  people  met  for  the 
worship  of  Jehovah,  mount  Zion ;  here,  he  speaks  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  at  large,  all  the  parts  of  which  are  regarded  as  possessing 
a  moral  elevation.  16.  In  contrast  to  the  unfaithful  shepherds  (v. 
4).  The  .several  duties  neglected  by  them  I  will  faithfully  dis- 
charge, fat . . .  strong  —  t.  ^.,  those  rendered  wanton  by  prosperity 
^Deuteronomy,  32.  15  ;  Jeremiah,  5.  28),  who  use  their  strength  to 
oppress  the  weak.     Cf.  «/.  20,  "  the  fat  cattle  "  (Isaiah,  10.  16).    The 
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image  is  from  fat  cattle  that  wax  refractory,  with  ludgment — i.  e^ 
justice  and  equity,  as  contrasted  with  the  "force  and  ** cruelty*^ 
with  which  the  unfaithful  shepherds  ruled  the  flock  (v.  4).  17.  yoi 
.  .  .  my  flock  —  passing  from  the  rulers  to  the  people,  cattle  and 
cattle  —  rather  sheep  and  sheep  ;  Margin^  small  cattle  or  flocks  of 
lambs  and  kids^  i,  e.  I  judge  between  one  class  of  citizens  and 
another,  so  as  to  award  what  is  right  to  each.  He  then  defines 
the  class  about  to  be  punitively  "  judged/'  tng.,  "  the  rams  and  he- 
goats,"  or  ^reat  he-goats  (Cf.  Isaiah,  14.  9,  Margin;  Zechariah,  10. 
3  ;  Matthew,  25.  32,  33).  They  answer  to  '*  the  fat  and  strong,"  as 
opposed  to  the  "sick "  {v.  16).  The  rich  and  ungodly  of  thepeopU 
are  meant,  who  imitated  the  bad  rulers  in  oppressing  their  poorer 
brethren,  as  if  it  enhanced  their  own  joys  to  trample  on  others* 
rights  {v.  18).  18,  19.  Not  content  with  appropriating  to  their  own 
use  the  goods  of  others,  they,  from  mere  wantonness,  spoiled  what 
they  did  not  use,  so  as  to  be  of  no  use  to  the  owners,  deep 
waters  — L  <r.,  limpid^  as  deep  waters  are  generally  clear.  Grotius 
explains  the  image  as  referring  to  the  usuries  with  which  the  rich 
ground  the  poor  (ch.  22.  12;  Isaiah,  24.2).  they  eat — scantily. 
ihey  drink  —  sorrowfully.  20.  fat . .  .  lean  —  the  rich  oppressors 
...  the  humble  poor.  21.  scattered  them  abroad — down  to  the 
time  of  the  carrying  away  to  Babylon.  [Grotius.]  22.  After  the 
restoration  from  Babylon  the  Jews  were  delivered  in  some 
degree  from  the  oppression,  not  only  of  foreigners,  but  also  of 
their  own  great  people  (Nehemiah,  5.  1-19).  The  full  and  final 
fulfillment  of  this  prophecy  is  future.  23.  set  up  —  i.  e,,  raise 
up  by  Divine  appointment ;  alluding  to  the  declaration  of  God 
to  David,  "I  will  set  up  thy  seed  after  thee"  (2  Samuel,  7. 
12) ;  and,  "  Yet  have  I  set  my  king  on  my  holy  hill  of  Zion  "  (Psalm 
2.6;  Cf.  Acts,  3.  30;  13.  23).  one  Shepherd  — /f/.,  a  Shepherd, 
one;  singularly  and  pre-eminently  one:  the  only  one  of  His  kind, 
to  whom  none  is  comparable  (Song  of  Solomon,  5.  10).  The  Lord 
Jesus  refers  to  this  prophecy  (John,  10. 14),  *•  I  am  the  good  Shep- 
herd.'^ Also  "  one  "  as  uniting  in  one  the  heretofore  divided  king- 
doms of  Israel  and  Judah,  and  also  "  gathering  together  in  one  all 
things  in  Christ,  both  which  are  in  heaven  and  on  earth  "  (Ephe- 
sians,  i.  10) ;  thus  healing  worse  breaches  than  that  between  Israel 
and  Judah;  (Colossians,  i.  20),  "God  by  Him  reconciling  all 
things  unto  Himself,  whether  things  in  earth  or  in  heaven."     David 

—  the  antitypical  David,  Messiah,  of  the  seed  of  David,  which  no 
other  king  after  the  captivity  was  :  who  was  fully,  what  David  was 
only  in  a  degree,  "  the  man  after  God's  own  heart."  Also  David 
means  beloved;  Messiah  was  truly  God's  beloved  Son  (Isaiah,  43.  I ; 
Matthew,  3.  17).  Shepherd  means  JCing,  rather  than  religious 
instructor  ;  in  the  pre-eminently  He  was  the  true  David  who  was 
the  Shepherd  King  (Luke,  i.  32,  33).  Messiah  is  called  "  David  " 
in  Isaiah,  55.  3,  4  ;  Jeremiah,  30.  9 ;  Hosea,  3.  3.     24.  my  servant 

—  implying  fitness  for  ruling  in  the  name  of  God,  not  pursuing  a 
self-chosen  course,  as  other  kings,  but  acting  as  the  faithful  ad- 
ministrator of  the  will  of  God  ;  Messiah  realized  fully  this  charac- 
ter (Psalm  40.  7,  8  ;  Isaiah.  42.  i  ;  49.  3,  6  ;  53.  ii  ;  Philippians,  3, 
7),  which  David  typically  and  partially  represented  (Acts,  13.  36) ; 
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so  He  is  the  fittest  person  to  wield  the  world-scepter,  abused  by 
all  the  world-kings  (Daniel,  2.  34, 35, 44, 45).    35.  covenant  of  peaoe 

, .  .  evil  beasts  ...  to  cease  .  .  .  dwell  safely— The  original 

promise  of  the  law  (Leviticus,  26.^)  shall  be  realized  for  the  first 
time  fully  under  Messiah  (Isaiah,  li.  6-9  ;  35. 9  ;  Hosea,  2. 18).     26. 

them  anci  the  places  round  about  my  hill— -the  Jews,  and  Zion,  God's 

bill  (Psalm  2.  6),  are  to  be  sources  of  blessing,  not  merely  to  them- 
selves, but  to  the  surrounding  heathen  (Isaiah,  19.  24  ;  56.  6,  7  ;  60. 3  ; 
Micah,  5. 7  ;  Zechariah,  8. 13).  The  literal  fulfillment  is,  however, 
the  primary  one,  though  the  spiritual  also  is  designed.  In  corres- 
pondence with  the  settled  reign  of  righteousness  internally,  all  is  to 
be  prosperity  externally,  fertilizing  showers  (according  to  the  prom- 
ise of  the  ancient  covenant,  Leviticus,  26.  4 ;  Psalm  68. 9 ;  Malachi,  3. 
10),  and  productive  trees  and  lands  (v.  27).  Thus  shall  they  realize 
the  image  of  v.  14,  vit.^  a  flock  richly-pastured  by  God  Himself.  27. 
served  themselves  of  them  — availed  themselves  of  their  services, 
as  if  the  Jews  were  their  slaves  (Jereniah,  22.  13 ;  25.  14  ;  Cf. 
Genesis,  15. 13  ;  Exodus,  i.  14).  28.  dwelt  safely — (Jeremiah,  23. 
6).  39.  plant  of  renown  —  Messiah,  the  "  Rod,  and  "  Branch  '* 
(Isaiah,  II.  i),  the  "  righteous  Branch  "  (Jeremiah,  23.  5)  who  shall 
obtain  for  them  '*  renown."  Fairbairn  less  probably  translates, 
*?  A  plantation  for  a  name,"  i.  ^.,  a  flourishing  condition,  repre- 
sented as  a  garden  (alluding  to  Eden,  Genesis,  2.  8-1 1,  with  its 
various  trees,  good  for  food  and  pleasant  to  the  sight),  the  planting 
of  the  Lord  (Isaiah,  60.  21 ;  61.  3),  and  an  object  of  ^  renown 
among  the  heathen.  31.  ye  my  flock  . .  .  are  men  —  not  merely 
an  explanation  of  the  image,  as  Jerome  represents,  but  as  God  had 
promised  many  things  which  mere  "  men "  could  not  expect  to 
realize,  He  shows  that  it  is  not  from  marCs  might  their  realization 
is  to  be  looked  for,  but  from  God  who  would  perform  them  for  His 
covenant-people, "  His  flock/'  [Rosxnmuller.]  When  we  realize 
most  our  weakness,  and  God's  power  and  faithfulness  to  His  covo- 
nant,  we  are  in  the  fittest  state  for  receiving  His  blessings. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

I-I5«  Judgment  on  Edom.  Another  feature  of  Israel's  pros- 
perity; those  who  exulted  over  Israel's  humiliation  shall  them- 
selves be  a  "  prey."  Already  stated  in  ch.  25.  12-14  i  properly 
repeated  here  in  full  detail,  as  a  commentary  on  v,  28  of  last 
chapter.  The  Israelites  "  shall  be  no  more  a  prey ; "  but  Edom, 
the  type  of  their  most  bitter  foes,  shall  be  destroyed  irrecoverably. 
3.  mount  Seir — t.  ^.,  Idumea  (Genesis,  36.  9).  Singled  out  as 
badly  pre-eminent  in  its  bitterness  against  God's  people,  to  repre- 
sent all  their  enemies  ever3rvvhere  and  in  all  ages.  So  in  Isaiah, 
34.  5,  and  63.  1-4,  Edom,  the  region  of  the  greatest  enmity  toward 
God's  people,  is  the  ideal  scene  of  the  final  judgments  on  all  God's 
toes.  **Seir"  means  shaggy,  alluding  to  its  rugged  hills  and 
forests.  3.  moot  desolate — /</.,  desolation  and  desolateness  (Jere- 
miah, 49.  17,  &c.)    It  is  only  in  their  national  character  of  foes  to 

God's  people,  that  the  Edomites  are  to  be  utterly  destroyed.    A 
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remnant  of  Edom,  as  of  the  other  heathen,  is  to  be  "  called  foy  the 
name  of  God"  (Amos,  9.  12).  5.  perpetual  hatred — (Psalm  137. 
7;  Amos,  i.  11 ;  Obadiah,  10-16).  Edom  perpetuated  the  heredU 
tarj  hatred  derived  from  Esau  against  Jacob.    8hed  the  blood  of,  &*c. 

—  The  /?/.,  translation  is  better,  *'  Thou  Yi2^X poured  out  the  children 
of  Israel;"  znz.^  like  water.  So  Psalm  22.  14;  63.  10,  Margin, 
Jeremiah,  18.  21.    Cf.  2  Samuel,  14.  14.    by  the  force  of  theswortf 

—  lit.  *^'- f>y"  or  **upon  the  hands  oi  the  sword;"  the  sword  beings 
personified  as  a  devourer  whose  "  hands  "  were  the  instruments  of 

destruction.    In  the  time  that  their  iniquity  had  an  end  -  i.  e.,  had 

its  consummation  (ch.  21.  25,  29).  Edom  consummated  his  guilt 
when  he  exulted  over  Jerusalem's  downfall,  and  helped  the  foe  to 
destroy  it  (Psalm  137.  7  ;  Obadiah,  11).  6.  I  will  prepare  thee  unto 
blood — I  will  expose  thee  to  slaughter,  eith  —  old  English  for 
"  seeing  that "  or  "  since."  thOU  hast  not  hated  blood  —  The  Hebrew 
order  is,  **  thou  hast  hated  not  —  blood  ; "  1.  <?.,  thou  could  not  bear 
to  live  without  bloodshed.  [Grotius.]  There  is  a  play  on  similar 
sounds  in  the  Hebrew;  Edom  resembling  dam,  the  Hebrew  for 
** blood;"  as  Edom  means  red,  the  transition  to  bhod  is  easy. 
Bdom,  akin  to  blood  in  name,  so  also  in  nature  and  acts  ;  *'  blooid 
therefore  shall  pursue  thee."  The  measure,  which  Edom  meted 
to  others,  should  be  meted  to  himself  (Psalm  109.  17  ;  Matthew,  7. 
2  ;  26.  52).  cut  off ...  him  that  paseeth  —  i.  e.,  every  passer  to  and 
fro  ;  "  the  highways  shall  be  unoccupied  "  (ch.^  29.  11  ;  Judges,  5. 
6).  9.  ehail  not  return  —  to  their  former  state*  (ch.  16.  55);  shall 
not  be  restored.  The  Hebrew  text  (Chetib)  reads,  "  shall  not  he 
inhabited"  (Cf.  ch.  26.  20  ;  Malachi,  i.  3,  4).  10.  So  far  from  being 
allowed  to  enter  on  Israel's  vacated  inheritance,  as  Edom  hoped 
(ch.  36.  5  ;  Psalm  13.  4,  12 ;  Obadiah,  13),  shall  he  be,  that  he  shall 
be  deprived  of  his  own ;  and  whereas  Israel  s  humiliation  was 
temporary,  Edom's  shall  be  perpetual.  Lord  was  there — (ch.  48. 
35;  Psalm  48.  I,  3  ;  132.  13,  14).  Jehovah  claimed  Judea  as  His 
own,  even  when  the  Chaldeans  had  overthrown  the  state ;  they 
could  not  remove  Him,  as  they  did  the  idols  of  heathen  lands. 
The  broken  sentences  express  the  excited  feelings  of  the  prophet 
at  Edom's  wicked  presumption.  The  transition  from  the  **  two 
nations  and  two  countries"  to  "it"  marks  that  the  two  are  re- 
garded as  one  whole.  The  last  clause,  "and  Jehovah  was  there,** 
bursts  in,  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  reproving  the  wicked  presump* 

tion  of  Edom's  thought.    11.  accorolng  to  thine  anger — (James, 

2.  13).     As  thou  in  anger  and  envy  hast  injured  them,  so  I  will 

injure  thee.    I  will  make  myeelf  known  among  ihem  — vtV,  the 

Israelites.  I  will  manifest  my  favour  to  them,  after  that  I  have  pun- 
ished thee.   12, 13.  blasphemies . . .  against . . .  Israel . . .  agalmt 

me — God  regards  what  is  done  against  His  people  as  done  against 

Himself  (Matthew,  25. 45:  Acts,  9. 2, 4,  5).  Edom  implied,  if  he  did  not 

express  it,  in  his  taunts  against  Israel,  that  God  had  not  sufficient 

power  to  protect  His  people.    A  type  of  the  spirit  of  all  the  foes  of 

God  and  His  people (i  Samuel,  2.3;  Revelation,  13.6).  14.  (Isaiah,  6$. 

13, 14).     "  The  whole  earth  "  refers  to  Judea  and  the  nations  that  jt^ 

mit  themselves  to  Judea* s  God;  when  these  rejoice  the  foes  of  God  and 

His  people,  represented  by  Edom  as  a  nation,  shall  be  desolata. 
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Things  shall  be  completely  reversed  ;  Israel,  that  now  for  a  time 
mourns,  shall  then  iiejoice  and  forever.  Edom,  that  now  rejoices 
over  fallen  Israel,  shall  then,  when  elsewhere  all  is  Joy,  mourn  and 
forever  (Isaiah,  65.  17-19;  Matthew,  5.  4;  Luke,  6.  25).  Havbr- 
NICK  loses  this  striking  antithesis  by  translating,  "  According  to 
the  joy  of  the  whole  land  (of  Edom),  so  I  will  make  thee  desolate;" 
which  would  make  the  next  verse  a  mere  repetition  of  this.  15. 
(Obadiah,  12.  15.) 

CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

I-38.  Israel  avenged  of  her  Foes,  and  restored,  first  to 
Inward  Holiness,  then  to  Outward  Prosperity.  The  dis- 
tinction between  Israel  and  the  heathen  (as  Edom)  is,  Israel  has  a 
covenant  relation  to  God  ensuring  restoration  after  chastisement, 
so  that  the  heathen's  hope  of  getting  possession  of  the  elect  peo- 
ple's inheritance  must  fail,  and  themselves  be  made  desolate  (v.  i- 
15).  The  reason  for  the  chastisement  of  Israel  was,  Israel's  sin  and 
profanation  of  God's  name(2/.  16-21).  God  has  good  in  store  for 
Israel,  for  His  own  name's  sake,  to  revive  His  people;  first,  by  a 
spiritual  renew2Ll  of  their  hearts,  and,  next,  by  an  external  restora- 
tion to  prosperity  {v.  22,  23).  The  result  is,  the  heathen  shall  be 
impressed  with  the  power  and  goodness  of  God  manifested  so  pal - 

1>ably  toward  the  restored  people  {v.  34-38)  i,  2.  mountains  of 
srael  —  in  contrast  to  "  mount  Seir "  of  the  previous  prophecv. 
They  are  here  personified  :  Israel's  elevation  is  moral,  not  merely 
physical,  as  Edom's.  Her  hills  are  "the  everlasting  hills"  of 
Jacob's  prophecy  (Genesis,  49.  a6).  "The  enemy"  (Edom,  the 
singled-out  representative  of  all  God's  foes),  with  a  shout  of  exul- 
tation. "Aha!"  had  claimed,  as  the  nearest  kinsman  of  Israel 
(the  brother  of  their  father  Esau),  his  vacated  inheritance,  as  much 
as  to  say,  the  so-called  "  everlasting  "  inheritance  of  Israel,  and  of 
the  "  hills,"  which  typified  the  unmoved  perpetuity  of  it  (Psalm 
125.  I,  2),  has  come  to  an  end,  in  spite  of  the  promise  of  God,  and 
has  become  "ours"  (Cf.  Deuteronomy,  32.  13;  33.  15).  3.  Lit., 
Because,  even  because.  SwallOWed  you  up  —  lit,,  panted  after  you,  as 
a  beast  after  its  prey :  implying  the  greedy  cupidity  of  Edom  as  to 
Israel's  inheritance  (Psalm  56.1,2).  lips  of  talkers  —  /iV.,"Hps 
of  the  tongue,'*  i.  e.,  of  the  slanderer,  the  man  of  tongue.  Edom 
slandered  Israel  because  of  the  connection  of  the  latter  with  Jeho- 
vah, as  though  he  were  unable  to  save  them  (Deuteronomy,  28.  37  ; 
Jeremiah,  24. 9,  had  foretold  Israel's  reproach  among  the  heathen 
(Daniel,  9.  16).  4.  Inanimate  creatures  are  addressed,  to  imply 
that  the  creature  also,  as  it  were,  groans  for  deliverance  from  the 
bondage  of  corruption  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of 
God  (Romans,  8.  19-21).  [Polanus.]  The  completeness  of  the 
renewed  blessedness  of  all  parts  of  the  land  is  implied,  dsrisloil 
—(Psalm  79. 4).  5.  to  cast  It  out  fbt  a  prey  -- «.  e.,  to  take  the 
land  for  a  prey,  its  inhabitants  being  cast  out.  Or,  the  land  is 
compared  to  a  prey  cast  forth  to  wild  beasts.  Fairbairn  need- 
lessly alters  the  Hebrew  pointing,  and  translates,  "  that  they  may 

plunder  its  pasturage."   6.  the  shame  of  the  heathen  —  vi«.,  the 
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shame  with  which  the  heathen  cover  you  (Psalm  123.  3,  4).  7.  lifted 
. .  .  mine  hand  —  in  token  of  an  oath  (ch.  20.  5  ;  Genesis,  14,  22). 
they  ehall  bear  their  shame  —  a  perpetual  shame;  whereas  the 
"shame"  which  Israel  bore  from  these  heathen  was  only  for  a 
time.  8.  they  are  at  liand  to  come  —  i.  e.,  the  Israelites  are  soon 
about  to  return  to  their  land.  This  proves  that  the  primary  refer- 
ence of  the  prophecy  is  to  the  return  fron^  Babylon,  which  was  "  at 
>hand/'  or  comparatively  near.  But  this  only  in  part  fulfilled  the 
prediction,  the  full  and  final  blessing  in  future,  and  the  restoration 
from  Babylon  was  an  earnest  of  it.  10  waetes . .  .  buiided  —  Isaiah, 
58.  12  ;  61.  4  ;  Amos,  9.  ii,  12, 14,  where,  as  here  (ch.  34.23,  24),  the 
names  of  David,  Messiah's  type,  and  Edom,  Israel's  foe,  are  intro- 
duced in  connection  with  the  coming  lestoration.  II.  do  better 
. .  than  at  your  beginnings— as  in  the  case  of  Job  (Job,  42. 12). 

"Whereas  the  heathen  nations  fall  irrecoverably,  Israel  shall  be 
more  than  restored  ;  its  last  estate  shall  exceed  even  its  first.  12. 
to  Waiil  upon  you  —  O  mountains  of  Israel  {v.  8).  thee  .  .  .  thott 
—  change  from  plural  to  singular:  O  hill  of  Zion,  singled  out  from 
the  other  mountains  of  Israel  (ch.  34.  36) ;  or  land.  ttlOU  Shalt  no 
more  >  .  >  bereave  them  of  fnen  —  thou  shalt  no  more  provoke 
God  to  bereave  them  of  children  (so  the  ellipsis  ought  to  be  sup- 
plied, as  Ezekiel   probably  alludes  to  Jeremiah,  15.  7,  *'I  will 

bereave  them  </^^f^/>^").    13.  Thou  land  devourest  up  men  — 

alluding  to  the  words  of  the  spies  (Numbers,  13.  32).  The  land 
personified  is  represented  as  doing  that  which  was  done  in  it. 
Like  an  unnatural  mother  it  devoured,  /.  <r.,  it  was  the  grave  of  its 
people :  of  the  Canaanites,  its  former  possessors,  through  mutual 
wars,  and  finally  by  the  sword  of  Israel ;  and  now,  of  the  Jews» 
through  internal  and  external  ills  ;  e,  g.^  wars,  famine  (to  which  z/. 
30,  "  reproach  of  famine  among  the  heathen,"  implies  the  allusion 
here  is).  14.  bereave  —  so  the  Keri  ot  Hebrew  Margin  reads,  to 
correspond  to  "bereave"  in  v.  13  ;  but  "cause  to  fall"  or  "stum- 
ble," in  the  Hebrew  text  or  Chetib,  being  the  more  difficult  reading, 
is  the  one  least  likely  to  come  from  a  corrector ;  also,  it  forms  a 
good  transition  to  the  next  subject,  viz.^  the  moral  cause  of  the 
people*s  calamities,  viz.y  their /a/Zj  or  stumblings  through  sin.  The 
latter  ceasing,  the  former  also  shall  cease.  So  the  s«ame  expres- 
sion  follows  in  v.  15,  "  Neither  shalt  thou  cause  thy  nations  XofaO 
anymore."  17.  removed  woman  —  (Leviticus,  15.  19,  &c.).  18,19, 
The  reason  for  their  removal  was  their  sin,  which  God's  holiness 
could  not  let  pass  unpunished  ;  just  as  a  woman^s  legal  unclean- 
ness  was  the  reason  for  her  being  separated  from  the  confi^regation. 

20.  profaned  my  holy  name,  when  they  (the  heathen)  said  to  them 

[the  Israelites)  These,  &rC.  —  The  Israelites  gave  a  handle  of 
reproach  to  the  heathen  against  God,  who  would  naturally  say. 
These  who  take  usurj',  oppress,  commit  adultery,  &c.,  and  wlko,  in 
such  an  abject  plight,  are  "  gone  forth  "  as  exiles  "  out  of  his  land,** 
are  specimens  of  what  Jehovah  can,  or  will,  effect  for  His  people, 
and  show  what  kind  of  a  God  this  so-called  holy»  omnipotent, 
covenant>keeping  God  must  be !  (Isaiah,  52.  5  ;  Romans,  2.  24). 

21.  I  had  pity  for  mine  holy  name  —  ?',  e.,  I  felt  pity  for  it ;  God's 

own  name,  so  dishonoured,  was  the  primary  object  of  His  pit3ruig^ 
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concern  ;  then  His  people,  secondarily,  through  His  concern  for  it. 
[Fairbairn.]  22.  not  .  .  .  for  your  8ake8—  /.  e.,  not  for  any  merit 
in  yow  ;  for,  on  the  contrary,  on  your  part,  there  is  ever)'  thing  to 
call  down  continued  severity  (Cf.  Deuteronomy,  9.  5,  6).  The  sole 
and  sure  ground  of  hope  was  God's  regard  to  "  His  own  name," 
as  the  God  of  covenant-grace  (Psalm  106.  45),  which  He  must 
vindicate  from  the  dishonour  brought  on  it  by  the  Jews,  before  the 
heathen.  23.  sanctify — vindicate  and  manifest  as  holy,  in  oppo- 
sition  to  the  heathen  reproaches  of  it  brought  on  by  the  Jews'  sins 
and  their  punishment  (Note,  r.  20).  aanctlfled  in  VOU  — ».  ^.,  in 
respect  of  you  :  I  shall  be  regarded  in  their  eyes  as  the  Holy  One, 
and  righteous  in  my  dealings  toward  you  (ch.  20.  41 ;  28.  22).  24. 
Fulfilled  primarily  in  the  restoration  from  Babylon  ;  ultimately  to 
be  so  in  the  restoration  "from  all  countries."  25.  The  external 
restoration  must  be  preceded  by  an  internal  one.  The  change  in 
their  condition  must  not  be  superficial,  but  must  be  based  on  a 
radical  renewal  of  the  heart.  Then  the  heathen,  understand- 
ing from  the  regenerated  lives  of  God's  people,  how  holy 
God  is,  would  perceive  Israel's  past  troubles  to  have  been 
only  the  necessary  vindications  of  His  righteousness.  Thus 
God's  name  would  be  "  sanctified "  before  the  heathen,  and 
God's  people  be  prepared  for  outward  blessings,  sprinkio 
.  .  .  water — phraseology  taken  from  the  law;  viz.,  the  water 
mixed  with  the  ashes  of  a  heifer  sprinkled  with  a  hyssop  on 
the  unclean  (Numbers,  ig.  9-18) ;  the  thii^  signified  being  the 
cleansing  blood  of  Christ  sprinkled  on  the  conscience  and  heart 
(Hebrews,  9.  13,  14  ;  10.  22  ;  Cf.  Jeremiah,  33.  8  ;  Ephesians,  5.  26). 
mm  all  your  idols  —  Literal  idolatry  has  ceased  among  (he  Jews 
ever  since  the  captivity ;  so  far  the  prophecy  has  been  already  ful- 
filled ;  but  "  cleansing  from  all  their  idols,"  e.  g.^  covetousness, 
prejudices  against  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  is  yet  future.  26.  now  heart 
—  mind  and  will,  spirit  —  motive  and  principle  of  action. 
stony  heart  —  unimpressible  in  serious  things;  like  "  the  stony 
ground  "  (Matthew,  13),  unfit  for  receiving  the  good  seed  so  as  to 
bring  forth  fruit,  heart  Of  flesh  —  not  "  carnal  "  in  opposition  to 
"spiritual ;"  but  impressible  and  docile,  fit  for  receiving  the  good 
seed.  In  ch.  18.  31,  they  are  commanded,  "Make  you  a  new  heart 
and  a  new  spirit."  Here  God  says,  "A  new  heart  will  /  give  you, 
and  a  new  spirit  will  /  put  within  you."  Thus  the  responsibility 
of  man,  and  the  sovereign  grace  of  God,  are  shown  to  be  co- 
existent. Man  cannot  make  himself  a  new  heart  unless  God 
gives  it  (Philippians,  2.  12,  13).  27.  my  Spirit  — (ch.  11.  19 ;  Jere- 
miah, 32.  39).  The  partial  reformation  at  the  return  from  Babylon 
(Ezra,  10.  6,  &c. ;  Nehemiah,  8.  9)  was  an  earnest  of  the  full  re- 
newal hereafter  under  Messiah.  28.  ye ...  my  people . . .  I . . .  your 
God  —  (ch.  II.  20  ;  Jeremiah,  30.  22.)  29.  save  .  .  .  from  all.  .  . 
■ncleannesses  —  The  province  of  Jesus,  according  to  the  significa- 
tion  of  His  name  (Matthew,  i.  21).  To  be  specially  exercised  in 
behalf  of  the  Jews  in  the  latter  days  (Romans,  11.  26).  call  for, 
. . .  corn  —  as  a  master  "  calls  for"  a  servant ;  all  the  powers  and 

Productions  of  nature  are  the  servants  of  Jehovah  (Psalm  105.  16; 
latthew.  8.  8,  9).    Cf.  as  to  the  subordination  of  all  the  interme- 
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diate  agents  to  the  Great  First  Cause,  who  will  give  "  com "'  and 
all  good  things  to  His  people*  Hosea,  2.  21,  22 ;  Zechariah,  8.  12. 

30.  no  more  reproach  of  famine  among  the  heathen— to  'which 

their  taunt  {v,  13),  "Thou  land  devourest  up  men/'  in  part  referred. 

31.  remember  your . . .  evil  waye  —  with  shame  and  loathing. 

The  unexpected  grace  and  love  of  God,  manifested  in  Christ  to 
Israel,  shall  melt  the  people  into  true  repentance,  which  mere  legal 
fear  could  not  (ch.  16.  61,  63  ;  Psalm  130.  4  ;  Zechariah,  12.  10;  Cf. 
Jeremiah,  33.  8,  9).  35.  they  shall  eay  —  The  heathen,  who  once 
made  Israel's  desolation  a  ground  of  reproach  against  the  name 
of  Jehovah  Himself  {v.  20,  21)  ;  but  now  He  so  vindicates  its  sanc- 
tity {y,  22.  23)  that  these  same  heathen  are  constrained  to  acknowl- 
edge Israel's  more  than  renewed  blessedness  to  be  God's  own 
work,  and  a  ground  for  glorifying  His  name  (2^.36).  Eden  —  as 
Tyre  (the  type  of  the  world-powers  in  general :  so  Ass3rria,  a  cedar 
"  in  the  garden  of  God^  Eden,*  ch.  31. 8, 9),  in  original  advantages,  had 
been  compared  to  "  Eden,  the  garden  of  God  "  (ch.  28.  13),  from 
which  she  had  fallen  irrecoverably ;  so  Israel,  once  desolate,  is  to 
be  as  "  the  garden  of  Eden"  (Isaiah,  51.  3),  and  is  to  be  so  un- 
changeably.     36.  Lord  .  .  .  epoken  ...  do  it — (Numbers,  23.  19.) 

37*  I  will  yet  for  thie  be  inquired  of—  sd  as  to  grant  it.    On 

former  occasions  He  had  refused  to  be  inquired  of  by  Israel^ 
because  the  inquirers  were  not  in  a  fit  condition  of  mind  to  receive 
a  blessing  (ch.  14.  3  ;  20.  3).  But  hereafter,  as  in  the  restoration 
from  Babylon  (Nehemiah,  8.  9  ;  Daniel,  9.  3-20,  21,  23),  God  will 
prepare  His  people's  hearts  {v.  26)  to  pray  aright  for  the  blessings 
which  He  is  about  to  give  (Psalm  102. 13-17,  20 ;  Zecariah,  12.  10- 
14 ;  13.  i).  like  a  flock  —  resuming  the  image  (ch.  34.  23,  31). 
38.  Ae  the  holy  flock  —  the  great  flock  of  choice  animals  for  sacri- 
fice, brought  up  to  Jerusalem  at  the  three  great  yearl- festivals,  the 
Passover,  Pentecost  and  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

1-28.  The  Vision  of  Dry  Bones  revivified,  symbolizing 
Israel's  Death  and  Resurrection.  Three  stages  in  Israel's 
revival  present  themselves  to  the  prophet^s  eye.  I.  The  new  awak- 
ening of  the  people,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  (ch.  37. 1-14).  2. 
The  re-union  of  the  formerly  hostile  members  of  the  community, 
whose  contentions  had  affected  the  whole  (ch.  37.  15-28).  3.  The 
community  thus  restored  is  strong  eoough  to  withstand  the  assault 

of  Gog,  &c.  (chs.  38,  39).    [EwALD.]    I.  carried  ...  in  the  Spirit 

—  The  matters  transacted,  therefore,  were  not  literal,  but  in  vision, 
the  valley  —probably  that  by  the  Chebar  (ch.  3.  22) ;  the  vall^ 
represents  Mesopotamia,  the  scene  of  Israel's  sojourn  in  her  state 
of  national  deadness.     2.  dry  —  bleached  by  long  exposure  to  the 

atmosphere.  3.  can  these  bonee  live  ? . . .  thou  knoweet  —  imply- 
ing that,  humanly  speaking,  they  could  not ;  but  faith  leaves  the 
question  of  possibility  to  rest  with  God,  with  whom  nothing  is  im- 
possible (Deuteronomy,  32.  39).  An  image  of  Christian  faith  which 
believes  in  the  coming  general  resurrection  of  the  dead,  in  spite 
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of  all  appearances  against  it,  because  God  has  said  it  (John,  5.  21 ; 
Romans,  4. 17  ;  2  Corinthians,  1.9).  4.  Prophesy —  Proclaim  God's 
quickening  word  to  them.  On  account  of  this  innate  power  of  the 
Divine  word  to  effect  its  end,  prophets  are  said  to  do  that  which 
Xhey  frophesy  as  about  to  be  ^<p»^  (Jeremiah,  I.  10).  5.  i  .  .  .  cail86 
breath  to  enter  Into  you  —  so  Isaiah,  26.  19,  containing  the  same 
vision,  refers  primarily  to  Israel's  restoration.  Cf.  as  to  God's 
renovation  of  tne  earth  and  all  its  creatures  hereafter  by  His  breath, 
Psalm  104.  30.  ye  ehail  live  —  come  to  life  again.  6.  ye  Shall 
know  that  I  am  the  Lord  —  by  the  actual  proof  of  my  divinity 
which  I  will  give  in  reviving  Israel.  7.  noise  —  of  the  bones  when 
coming  in  mutual  collision.  Perhaps  referring  to  the  decree  of 
Cyrus,  or  the  noise  of  the  Jews'  exultation  at  their  deliverance 
and  return,  bones  Came  together — lit.,  ''ye  bones  came  together  ; " 
as  in  Jeremisdi,  49.  il  {l/ebre^M),  "ye  widows  of  thine  shall  trust  in 
me."  The  second  person  puts  the  scene  vividly  before  one's  eyes. 
For  the  whole  resurrection-scene  is  a  prophecy  in  action  to  render 
more  palpably  to  the  people  the  prophecy  in  word  {^v.  21).  8.  So 
far,  they  were  only  cohering  in  order  as  unsightly  skeletons.  The 
next  step,  that  of  covering  them  successively  with  sine.vs,  skin, 
and  flesh,  gives  them  beauty  ;  but  still  "  no  breath  "  of  iifa  in  them. 
This  may  imply  that  Israel  hereafter,  as  at  the  restoration  from 
Babylon  was  the  case  in  part,  shall  return  to  Judea  unconverted  at 
first  (Zechariah,  13.  8,  9).  Spiritually:  a  man  may  assume  all  the 
semblances  of  spiritual  life,  .yet  have  none,  and  so  be  dead  before 
God.  9.  wind  —  rather,  the  .spirit  of  life  or  life-breath  {Margin). 
For  it  is  distinct  from  "  the  four  winds  "  from  which  it  is  summoned. 
from  the  four  winds  —  implying  that  Israel  is  to  be  gathered  from 
the  four  quarters  of  the  earth  (Isaiah,  43.  5,  6  ;  Jeremiah,  31.  8), 
even  as  they  were  "  scattered  into  all  the  winds  "  (ch.  5.  10  ;  12. 14  ; 
17.  21 ;  Cf.  Revelation,  7.  i,  4).  10.  Such  honour  God  gives*  to  the 
Divine  word,  even  in  the  mouth  of  a  man.  How  much  more  when 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Son  of  God  !  (John,  5.  25-29).  Though  this 
chapter  does  not  directly  prove  the  resurrection  ol  the  dead,  it  does 
so  indirectly;  for  il  takes  for  granted  the  future  fact  as  one  recog- 
nized by  believing  Jews,  and  so  made  the  image  of  their  national 
restoration  (so  Isaiah,  25.  8  ;  26.  I9  ;  Daniel,  12.  2  ;  Hosea,  6.  2  ;  13, 

14;  Cf.  Note,  V.  12).    11.  Our  bones  are  dried  — (Psalm  141.  7), 

explained  by  "our  hope  is  lost"  (Isaiah,  49.  14);  Qur  national 
state  is  as  hopeless  of  resuscitation,  as  marrowless  bones  are  of 
re-animation,  cut  off  for  our  parts  —  i.  e.,  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned.  There  is  nothing  in  us  to  give  hope,  like  a  with- 
ered branch  "r«;  off'*  from  a  tree,  or  a  limb  from  the  body. 
12.  my  people  —  in  antithesis  to  "for  our  parts"  {v.  11).  The 
hope  that  is  utterly  gone,  if  looking  at  themselves^  is  sure  for 
them  in  God,  because  He  regards  them  as  His  people.  Their 
covenant-relation  to  God  insures  His  not  letting  death  per- 
manently reign  over  them.  Christ  makes  the  same  principle 
the  ground  on  which  the  literal  resurrection  rests.  God  had  said, 
"  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,"  &c. ;  God,  by  taking  the  patriarchs 
as /^iV  undertook  to  do  for  them  all  that  Omnipotence  can  per- 
form ;  He,  being  the  ever  living  God,  is  necessarily  the  God  of,  not 
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dead,  but  living  persons,  i .  e.^  of  those  whose  bodies  His  covenant- 
love  binds  him  to  raise  again.  He  can  —  and  because  He  can — 
He  will  —  He  must.  [Fairbairn.]  He  calls  them  "»/y  people"* 
when  receiving  them  into  favour ;  but  "  thy  people,"  in  addressing 
His  servant,  as  if  he  would  put  them  away  from  him  (ch.  13. 17 ; 
33.  2  ;  Exodus,  32.  7).  out  Ofyour  graves  —  out  of  your  politicallv- 
dead  state,  primarily  in  Babylon,  finally  hereafter  in  all  lands  (Cf. 
ch.  6.  8 ;  Hosea,  13.  14).  The  Jews  regarded  the  lands  of  their 
captivity  and  dispersion  as  their  "  graves  ; '*  their  restoration  was 
to  be  as  " life  from  the  dead*'  (Romans,  11.  15).  Before,  the  bones 
\  were  in  the  open  plain  [y.  i.  2)  ;  now  in  the  graves,  i.  e.^  some  of 
the  Jews  were  in  the  graves  of  actual  captivity,  others  at  large  but 
dispersed.  Bothalike  were  nationally  dead.  16.  8tick — alluding 
to  Numbers,  17.  2,  the  tribal  rod.  The  union  of  the  two  rods  was 
a  prophecy  in  action  of  the  brotherly  union  which  is  to  re-unite  the 
ten  tribes  and  Judah.  As  their  severance  under  Jeroboam  was 
fraught  with  the  greatest  evil  to  the  covenant- people,  so  the  first 
result  of  both  being  joined  by  the  spirit  of  life  to  God  is,  they  be- 
come joined  to  one  another  under  the  one  covenant-king,  Messiah- 
David.    Judah,  and  . . .  children  of  iarael  his  companions  —  i.  e,^ 

Judah,  and,  besides  Benjamin  and  Levi,  those  who  had  joined 
themselves  to  him  of  Ephraim,  Manasseh,  Simeon,  Asher,  Zebulun, 
Issachar,  as  having  the  temple  and  lawful  priesthood  in  his  borders 
(2  Chronicles,  11. 12,  13,  16  ;  15.  9  ;  30.  ii,  18).  The  latter  became 
identified  with  Judah  after  the  carrying  away  of  the  ten  tribes,  and 
returned  with  Judah  from  Babylon,  and  so  shall  be  associated  with 
that  tribe  at  the  future  restoration.  For  Joseph,  the  sticil  of 
Ephraim  —  Ephraim's  posterity  took  the  lead,  not  only  of  the  othei 
descendants  of  Joseph  (Cf.  v,  19),  but  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel. 
For  400  years,  during  the  period  of  the  judges,  with  Manasseh  and 
Benjamin,  its  dependent  tribes,  it  had  formerly  taken  the  lead 
Shiloh  was  its  religious  capital ;  Shechem,  its  civil  capital.  God 
had  transferred  the  birthright  from  Reuben,  for  dishonouring  his 
father's  bed,  to  Joseph,  whose  representative,  Ephraim,  though  the 
younger,  was  made  (Genesis,  48.  19  :  i  Chronicles,  5.  l).  From  its 
pre-eminence  "Israel"  is  attached  to  it  as  "companions.'*  The 
*'  all  "  in  this  case,  not  in  that  of  Judah,  which  has  only  attached 
ac"  companion  "  "  the  children  of  Israel  "  (1. «?.,  some  of  them,  ti's., 
those  who  followed  the  fortunes  of  Judah),  implies  that  the  bulk  of 
the  ten  tribes  did  not  return  at  the  restoration  from  Babylon,  but  is 
distinct  from  Judah,  until  the  coming  union  with  it  at  the  restora- 
tion.  18.  God  does  not  explain  the  symbolical  prophecy,  until  the 
Jews  have  been  stimulated  by  the  type  to  consult  the  prophet.  19. 
The  union  effected  at  the  restoration  from  Babylon  embraced  but 
comparatively  few  of  Israel  ;  a  future  complete   fulfillment  must 

therefore  be  looked  for.  stick  of  Joseph  ...  in  the  hand  of  E|lh* 
raim  —  Ephraim,  of  the  descendants  of  Joseph,  had  exercised  the 
rule  among  the  ten  tribes :  that  rule,  symbolized  by  the  "stick,** 
was  now  to  be  withdrawn  from  him,  and  to  be  made  one  with  the 
other,  Judah's  rule,  in  God's  hand,  them  —  the  **  stick  of  Joseph  *" 
would  strictly  require  "it :  "  but  Ezekiel  expresses  the  sense,  vi%.^ 
the  ten  tribes  who  were  subject  to  it.     with  him — f.       Judah  ;  or 
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"it/'  i.e,^  the  stick  of  Judah.  22.  one  nation — (Isaiah,  11.  13; 
Jeremiah,  3. 18  ;  Hosea,  i.  11).  one  king  —  not  Zerubbabel,  who 
was  not  a  king  either  in  fact  or  name,  and  who  ruled  over  but  a  few 
Jews,  and  that  only  for  a  few  years  ;  whereas  the  king  here  reigns 
forever.  Messiah  is  meant  (ch.  34.  23,  24).  The  union  of  Judah 
and  Israel  under  king  Messiah  symbolises  the  union  of  Jews  and 
Gentiles  under  him,  partly  now,  perfectly  hereafter  (v.   24 ;  John, 

10. 16).    23.  (Ch.  36.  25).    out  of . . .  their  dwelling-placee  —  (ch. 

36.  28,  33).  I  will  remove  them  from  the  scene  of  their  idolatries 
to  dwell  in  their  own  land,  and  to  serve  idols  no  more.  24.  David 
—  Messiah  {^Notes,  ch.  34.  23,  24).  25.  for  ever  —  (Isaiah,  60.  n  ; 
Joel,  3.  20;  Amos,  9.  15).  26.  covenant  of  peace  —  better  than 
the  old  legal  covenant,  because  an  unchangeable  covenant  of  grace 
(ch.  34.  25  ;  Isaiah,  55.  3  ;  Jeremiah,  32.  40).  I  will  place  them  — 
set  them  in  an  established  position  ;  no  longer  unsettled  as  hereto- 
fore. Diy  eanctuary  —  the  temple  of  God:  spiritual  in  the  heart 
of  all  true  followers  of  Messiah  (3  Corinthians,  6. 16) ;  and,  in  some 
literal  sense,  in  the  restored  Israel  (chs.  40-44).  27.  IMy  tabernacle 
.  .  .  with  them  —  as  foretold  (Genesis,  9.  27);  John,  i.  14,  "The 
Word  .  .  .  dwelt  among  us  "  (///.,  tabernacled)  ;  first,  in  humiliation  , 
hereafter,  in  manifested  glory  (Revelation,  21.  3).  28.  (Ch.  36.  23), 
sanctify  Israel — set  it  apart  as  holy  unto  myself  and  inviolable 
(Exodus,  19.  5,  6). 

CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

1-23.  The  Assault  of  Gog,  and  God's  Judgment  on  him.  The 
objections  to  z.  literal  interpretation  of  the  prophecy  are,  i.  The 
ideal  nature  of  the  name  Gog,  which  is  the  root  of  Magog,  the 
only  kindred  name  found  in  Scripture  or  history.  2.  The  nations 
congregated  are  selected  from  places  most  distant  from  Israel,  and 
from  one  another,  and  therefore  most  unlikely  to  act  in  concert, 
Persians  and  Libyans,  &c.  3.  The  whole  spoil  of  Israel  could  not 
have  given  a  handful  to  a  tithe  of  their  number,  or  maintained  the 
myriads  of  invaders  a  single  day  (ch.  38.  12,  13).  4.  The  wood  of 
their  invaders'  weapons  was  to  serve  for  fuel  to  Israel  for  seven 
years  !  And  all  Israel  were  to  take  seven  months  in  burying  the 
dead  !  Supposing  a  million  of  Israelites  to  bury  each  two  corpses 
a  day,  the  aggregate  buried  in  the  180  working  days  of  the  seven 
months  would  be  360  millions  of  corpses  !  Then  the  pestilential 
vapours  from  such  masses  of  victims  before  they  were  all  buried ! 
What  Israelite  could  live  in  such  an  atmosphere  ?  5.  The  scene 
of  the  Lord's  controversy  here  is  different  from  that  in  Isaiah,  34. 
6,  Edom,  which  creates  a  discrepancy.  [But  probably  a  different 
judgment  is  alluded  to.]  6.  The  gross  carnality  of  the. represen- 
tation of  God's  dealings  with  His  adversaries  is  inconsistent  with 
Messianic  times ;  it  therefore  requires  a  non-literal  interpretation. 
The  prophetical  delineations  of  the  Divine  principles  of  govern- 
ment are  thrown  into  the  familiar  forms  of  Old  Testament  rela- 
tions. The  final  triumph  of  Messiah's  truth  over  the  most  distant 
and  barbarous  nations  is  represented  as  a  literal  contlict  on  a 
gigantic  scale,  Israel  being  the  battle-field,  ending  in  the  coihplete 
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triumph  of  Israel's  anointed  King,  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  It 
is  a  prophetical  parable.  [Fairrairn.]  However,  though  the  eU- 
tails  are  not  literal,  the  distinctiveness  in  this  picture,  characteriz- 
ing also  parallel  descriptions  in  writers  less  ideally  picturesque 
than  Ezckiel,  gives  probability  to  a  more  definite  and  generally  lit- 
eral  interpretation.  The  awful  desolations  caused  in  Judea  bj 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  of  Syria  (i  Maccabees;  and  Porphyry, 
quoted  by  Jerome  on  Ezekief),  his  defilement  of  Jehovah's  temple 
by  sacrificing  swine  and  sprinkling  the  altar  with  the  broth,  and 
setting  up  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  seem  to  be  an  earnest  of 
the  final  desolations  to  be  caused  by  anti-christ  in  Israel,  previous 
to  His  overthrow  by  the  Lord  Himself,  coming  to  reign  (Cf.  Daniel, 
8. 10-26 ;  II.  21-45  ;  12. 1 ;  Zechariah,  13.  9  ;  14.  2,  3).  Grotius  ex- 
plains Gog  as  a  name  taken  from  Gyges,  king  of  Lydia;  and 
Magog  as  Syria,  in  which  was  a  city  called  Magog  (Pliny,  5.  28). 
What  Ezekiel  stated  more  generally,  Revelation,  20.  7-9,  states  more 
definitely  as  to  the  anti-christian  confederacy,  which  is  to  assail 
the  beloved  city.  2.  Gog  —  the  prince  of  the  land  of  Magog. 
The  title  was  probably  a  common  one  of  the  kings  of  the  country, 
as  "  Pharaoh  "  in  Egypt.  Chakan  was  the  name  given  by  the 
Northern  Asiatics  to  their  king,  and  is  ^till  a  title  of  the  Turkish 
Sultan  :  "  Gog  '^  may  be  a  contraction  of  this.  In  Ezekiel's  time 
a  horde  of  Northern  Asiatics,  termed  by  the  Greeks  "  Scythians,*' 
and  probably  including  the  Moschi  and  Tibareni,  near  the  Cau- 
casus, here  ("  Meshech  .  .  .  Tubal  ")  undertook  an  expedition 
against  Egypt  (Herodotus, 'i.  103-106).  These  names  might  be 
adopted  by  Ezekiel  from  the  historical  fact  familiar  to  men  at  the 
time,  as  ideal  titles  for  the  great  last  antichristian  confederacy. 
Magog  —  (Genesis,  10.2 ;  i  Chronicles,  i.  5).  The  name  of  a  land 
belon:;lng  to  Japhet's  posterity.  Maha,  in  Sanscrit,  means  "  land." 
Gog  is  the  ideal  political  head  of  the  region.  In  Revelation,  20. 
8,  Gog  and  Magog  are  two  peoples,  the  chief  prfnce  —  rather, 
"prince  of  Rosh^  oi'^Rhos"  [LXX.]  The  Scythian  Tauri  in  the 
Crimea  were  so  called.  The  Araxes  also  was  called  Rhos.  The 
modem  Russians  may  have  hence  assumed  their  name,  as  Moscow 
and  Tobolsk  from  Meshech  and  Tubal,  though  their/fic^^r  ancient 
name  was  Slavi  or  Wends.  Hengstenberg  supports  English 
Version,  as  **  Rosh  "  is  not  found  in  the  Bible.  "  Magog  was  Gog's 
original  kingdom,  though  he  acquired  also  Meshech  and  Tubal,  so 
as  to  be  called  their  chief  ptinee."  3.  His  high-sounding  titles 
are  repeated  to  imply  the  haughty  self-confidence  of  the  invader 
as  if  invincible.  4.  turn  thce  back  —  as  a  refractory  wild  beast, 
which  thinks  to  take  its  own  way,  but  is  bent  by  a  superior  power 
to  turn  on  a  course  which  must  end  in  its  destruction.  Satan  shall 
be,  by  overruling  Providence,  permitted  to  deceive  them  to  their 
ruin  (Revelation,  20.  7.8).  hooks  into  thy  jawS-— (ch.  2q.  4  ;  2 
Kings,  19.  28).  5.  Persia  .  .  .  Libya -— Expressly  specified  by 
Appian  as  supplying  the  ranks  of  Antiochus'  army.  6.  GoiHOr  — 
the  Celtic  Cimmerians  of  Crim-Tartary.  Tooarmah  —  The  Arme- 
nians of  the  Caucasus,  south  of  Iberia.  7.  Irony.  Prepare  thee 
and  all  thine  with  all  needful  accoutrements  for  war  —  that  ye  may 
perish  together  !    be  ...  a  guard  unto  them— t.  /.,  if  thou  canst 
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8.  thou  Shalt  be  visited  —  in  wrath,  by  God  (Isaiah,  29. 6).  Proba- 
bly there  is  allusion  to  Isaiah,  24.  21,  22, ''  The  host  of  the  high 
ones  .  .  .  shall  be  gathered  ...  as  prisoners  ...  in  the  pit .  .  .  and 
after  many  days  shall  they  be  idsited"  I  therefore  prefer  English 
Version  to  Grotius'  rendering,  "Thou  shall  get  the  command"  of 
the  expedition.  The  "after  many  days"  is  defined  by  "in  the 
latter  years,"  i.  ^.,  in  the  times  just  before  the  coming  of  Messiah, 
vin.,  under  Antiochus,  before  His  first  coming ;  under  antichrist, 

before  His  second  coming,    the  mountains  of  Israel . . .  always 

waste — i.  ^.,  waste  during  the  long  period  of  the  captivity,  the  earnest 
of  the  much  longer  period  of  Judea's  present  desolation  (to  which 
the  language  "  always  waste  "  more  fully  applies).  This  marks 
the  impious  atrocity  of  the  act,  to  assail  God's  people  who  had 
only  begun  to  recover  from  their  protracted  calamities,  but  it  is 
brOttOht  ...  and  they  shall  dwell— rather.  "And  they  (the 
Israelites)  were  brought  .  .  .  dwelt  safely."  [Fairbairn.I  English 
Version  means,  "Against  Israel,  which  has  been  waste,  but  which 
{i.  e.,  whose  people)  is  now  (at  the  time  of  the  invasion)  brought 
forth  out  of  the  nations  where  they  were  dispersed,  and  shall  be 
found  by  the  invader  dwelling  securely,  so  as  to  seem  an  easy 
prey  to  him."  9.  cloud  .  . .  COVer  the  land  —  with  the  multitude 
of  thy  forces.  10.  an  evil  thought  —  as  to  attacking  God's  people 
in  their  defenseless  state.  11.  dwell  Safely  —  1.  ^.,  securely  with- 
out fear  of  danger  (Cf.  Esther,  9.  19).  Antiochus,  the  type  of 
antichrist,  took  Jerusalem  without  a  blow.  12.  midst  of  the  land  — 
/»/.,  the  navel  of  the  land  (Judges,  9. 37,  Margin).  So  in  ch .  5. 5 ,  Israel 
is  said  to  be  set  "  in  the  midst  of  the  nations  ;"  not  physically,  but 
morally,  a  central  position  for  being  a  blessing  to  the  world  ;  so 
(as  the  favoured  or  "  beloved  city,"  Revelation,  20.  9),  an  object  of 
envy.  Grotius  translates,  "  In  the  height  of  the  land  "  (so  r.  8), 
"the  mountains  of  Israel,"  Israel  being  morally  elevated  above  the 
rest  of  the  world.  13.  Sheba,  AlC-  —  These  mercantile  peoples, 
though  not  taking  an  active  part  against  the  cause  of  God,  are 
well  pleased  to  see  others  do  it.  Worldliness  makes  them  ready 
to  deal  in  the  ill-gotten  spoil  of  the  invaders  of  God's  people. 
Gain  is  before  Godliness  with  them  (i  Maccabees,  3.  41).  young 
lions— daring  princes  and  leaders.  14.  Shbit  thou  not  know  It  7 
—  to  thy  cost,  being  visited  with  punishment,  whilst  Israel  dwells 

safely.    16. 1  will  bring  thee  against  my  land,  that  the  heathen  may 

know  ne  —  so  in  Exodus,  9.  16,  God  tells  Pharaoh,  "For  this 
cause  have  I  raised  thee  up,  for  to  show  in  thee  my  power;  and 
that  my  name  may  be  declared  throughout  all  the  earth."     17. 

thou  he  of  whom  I  have  spoken  In  old  time— Gog,  &c.,  are  here 

identified  with  the  enemies  spoken  of  in  other  prophecies  (Num- 
bers, 24,  17-24;  Isaiah,  27.  I,  Cf.  Isaiah,  26.  20,  21 ;  Jeremiah,  30. 
23,  24;  Joel,  3.  I ;  Micah,  5.  5,  6 ;  Isaiah,  14.  12-14;  59.  19).  God 
is  represented  as  addressing  Gog  at  the  time  of  his  assault ;  there- 
fore, the  "old  time"  is  the  time  long  prior,  when  Ezckiel  uttered 
these  prophecies  *  so,  he  also,  as  well  as  Daniel  (11),  and  Zechariah 
(14),  are  includea  among  "  the  prophets  of  Israel "  here,    many 

years— ago.   18.  ftiry  snail  come  up  In  my  face— //'/.,  nose:  in 

Hebrew,  the  idiomatic  expression  (or  anger,  as  men  in  anger  breathe 
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strongly  through  the  nostrils.  Anthropopathy  ;  God  stooping  to 
human  modes  of  thought  (Psalm  i8.  8).  19.  great  shaking  — an 
earthquake :  physical  agitations  after  accompanying  social  and 
moral  revolutions.  Foretold  also  in  Joel,  3. 16  ;  Cf.  Haggai,  2.  6» 
7;  Matthew,  24.  7,  29;  Revelation,  16.  18.  20.  fIshes  —  disturbed 
by  the  fleets  which  I  will  bring,  fowls,  IlC — frightened  at  the 
sight  of  so  many  men  ;  an  ideal  picture,  monntains — f.  e.^  the 
fortresses  on  the  mountains,  steep  place  —  /s/.,  "  stairs  "  (Songr  of 
Solomon,  2. 14) ;  steep  terraces  for  vines  on  the  sides  of  hills,  to 
prevent  the  earth  being  washed  down  by  the  rains.      every  wall 

—of  towns.    21.  every  man's  sword  . .  .  against  his  brother  —  I 

will  destroy  them  partly  by  my  people's  sword,  partly  by  their 
swords  being  turned  against  one  another  (Cf.  2  Chronicles,  30.  23). 
22.  plead  —  a  forensic  term  ;  because  God  in  His  inflictions  acts 
on  the  principles  of  His  own  immutable  justice^  not  by  arbitrary 
impulse  (Isaiah,  66. 16 ;  Jeremiah,  25.  31).  blood  •  •  -  hailstones 
. . .  Are — (Revelation,  8.  7;  16.  21).  The  imagery  is  taken  from 
the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  the  plagues  of  Egypt  (Cf.  Psalm  IL 
6).    Antiochus  died  by  "  pestilence  "  (2  Maccabees,  9.  5). 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

I  -  29.  Continuation  of  the  Prophecy  Against  Gog.     i. 
Repeated  from  ch.  38.  3,  to  impress  the  prophecy  more  on  the 

mind.    2.  leave  but  the  sixth  part  of  thee  — i^^^M, "  strike  thee 

with  six  plagues'*  (z/x2.,  pestilence^  blood,  overflowing  rain,  hail- 
stones, fire,  brimstone,  ch.  38.  22) ;  or,  "draw  thee  back  with  an 
hook  of  six  teeth  "  (ch.  38. 4),  the  six  teeth  being  those  six  plagues. 
Rather,  *•  lead  thee  about "  [LuDOVicus  de  Dieu  and  LXXJ,  as 
Antiochus  was  led,  (to  his  ruin)  to  leave  Eg>'pt  for  an  expedition 
against  Palestine  ;  so  shall  the  last  great  enemy  of  God  be.  north 
parts  —  from  the  extreme  north.  [Fairbairn.]  3.  bow —  in  which 
the  Scythians  were  most  expert.  4,  5.  (Cf.  v,  17-20.)  upon  tho 
mountains  of  Israel  —  the  scene  of  Israel's  preservation  shall  be 
that  of  the  ungodly  foe's  destruction.  6.  carelessly—  in  self-con- 
fident security,  the  islss  —  those  dwelling  in  maritime  regions, 
who  had  helped  Gog  with  fleets  and  troops,  shall  be  visited  with 
the  fire  of  God's  wrath  in  their  own  lands.  7.  not  let  them  pollnte 
my  holv  name  —  by  their  sins  bringing  down  judgments  which 
made  the  heathen  think  that  I  was  unable  or  unwilling  to  save  my 
people.  8.  it  is  COme  ...  it  is  done— the  prediction  of  the  saU 
vation  of  my  people,  and  the  ruin  of  their  enemy,  is  come  to  pass 
—  is  done :  expressing  that  the  event  foretold  is  as  certain  as  if  it 
were  already  accomplished.  9,  10.  The  burning  of  the  foe's 
weapons  implies  that  nothing  belonging  to  them  should  be  left  to 
pollute  the  land.  The  seven  years  {seven  being  the  sacred  number) 
spent  on  this  work,  implies  the  completeness  of  the  cleansing,  and 
.  the  people's  zeal  for  purity.  How  different  from  the  ancient 
Israelites,  who  left  not  merely  the  arms,  but  the  heathen  them, 
selves,  to  remain  among  them  [Fairbairn]  (Judges,  i.  27, 28  ;  2.  2, 
3;  Psalm  106.  34-36).     The  desolation  by  Antiochus  began  in  the 
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one  hundred  and  fcrty-first  year  ot  the  Seleucidse.  From  this  date 
to  148,  a  period  of  six  years  and  four  months  (*'  2300  days,"  Daniel, 
8. 14),  when  the  temple  worship  was  restored  (i  Maccabees,  4.  52), 
God  vouchsafed  many  triumphs  to  His  people ;  from  this  time  to 
the  death  of  Antiochus  early  in  149,  a  period  of  seven  months,  the 
Jews  had  rest  from  Antiochus  and  purified  their  land,  and  on  the 
twenty-fifth  day  of  the  ninth  month  celebrated  the  Encaenia,  or 
feast  of  dedication  (John,  10.  22)  and  purification  of  the  temple. 
The  whole  period,  in  round  numbers,  was  seven  years.  Matta- 
thias  was  the  patriotic  Jewish  leader,  and  his  third  son,  Judas,  the 
military  commander  under  whom  the  Syrian  generals  were  defeated. 
He  retook  Jerusalem  and  purified  the  temple.  Simon  and  Jona- 
than, his  brothers,  succeeded  him  :  the  independence  of  the  Jews 
was  secured,  and  the  crown  vested  in  the  Asmoncan  family,  in 
which  it  continued  till  Herod  the  Great.  11.  place  .  .  .  of  graves 
—  Gog  only  found  a  grave  where  he  had  expected  the  spoils  of 
conquest,  valley — so  vast  were  to  be  the  masses,  that  nothing 
but  a  deep  vallev  would  suffice  for  their  corpses,  the  passengera 
on  the  east  of  the  sea  —  those  traveling  on  the  high  road,  east 
of  the  Dead  sea,  from  Syria  to  Petra  and  Egypt.  The  publicity 
of  the  road  would  cause  many  to  observe  God's  judgments,  as  the< 
stench  (as  English  Version  translates)  or  the  multitude  of  graves  (as 
Henderson  translates,  "  it  shall  stop  the  passengers ")  would  arrest 
the  attention  of  passers-by.  Their  grave  would  be  close  to  that 
of  their  ancient  prototypes,  Sodom  and  Gomorrha  in  the  Dead  sea, 
both  alike  being  signal  instances  of  God's  judgments.     13.  I  . . . 

glorified— -in  destroying  the  foe  (ch.  28.  22).  14.  with  the  pas- 
sengers—  the  men  employed  continually  in  the  burying  were  to 
be  helped  by  those  happening  to  pass  by ;  all  were  to  combine. 

after  the  end  of  seven  months  shall  they  search  — to  see  if  the 

work  was  complete.  [Munster.]  15.  First,  **  all  the  people  of 
the  land  "  engaged  in  the  burying  for  seven  months ;  then  special 
men  were  employed,  at  the  end  of  the  seven  months,  to  search  for 
any  left  unburied.  The  passers-by  helped  them  by  setting  up  a 
mark  near  any  such  bones,  in  order  to  keep  others  from  being 
defiled  by  casually  touching  them,  and  that  the  buriers  might  come 
and  remove  them.  Denoting  the  minute  care  to  put  away  every 
relic  of  heathen  pollution  from  the  Holy  Land.  16.  A  city  in  the 
neighbourhood  was  to  receive  the  name  Hamonah  (multitude)  to 
commemorate  the  overthrow  of  the  multitudes  of  the  foe.  [Hen- 
derson.] The  multitude  of  the  slain  shall  give  a  name  to  the  city 
cfJerusaUm  after  the  land  shall  have  been  cleansed.  fGROTius.| 
Jerusalem  shall  be  famed  as  the  conqueror  of  multitudes.  17. 
(Revelation,  19.  17.)  sacrifice  —  anciently  worshipers  feasted 
on  the  sacrifices.  The  birds  and  beasts  of  prey  are  invited  to 
the  sacrificial  feast  provided  by  God  (Cf.  Isaiah,  18.  6 ;  34.  6 ; 
Zephaniah,  i.  7 ;  Mark,  9.  49).  Here  this  sacrifice  holds  only  a 
subordinate  place  in  the  picture,  and  so  is  put  last.  Not  only 
shall  their  bones  lie  long  unburied,  byt  they  shall  be  stripped  of 
the  flesh  by  beasts  and  birds  of  prey.  18.  rams  . .  .  lambs  .  .  . 
goats  —  by  these  various  animal  victims  used  in  sacrifices  are 
meant  various  ranks  of  men,  princes,  generals,  and  soldiers  (Cf. 
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Isaiah,  34. 6).  filtllligs  Of  Bashan  —  ungoaiy  men  of  might  (Psalm 
22. 12).  Bashan,  beyond  Jordan,  was  famed  for  its  fat  cattle.  Fat- 
ness implies  prosperity  which  often  makes  men  refractory  towards 
God  (Deuteronomy,  32.  14, 15).  20.  my  table  —  the  field  of  battle 
on  the  mountains  of  Israel  (ch.  38.  8,  20).  chariots  —  i.  ^.,  chario- 
teers.   22.  So  the  house  of  Israel  shall  know . . .  Lord  —  by  my 

interposition  for  them.  So,  too,  the  heathen  shall  be  led  to  fcai 
the  name  of  the  Lord  (Psalm  102. 15).  23.  hid  . . .  my  flice  —  (Deu- 
teronomy, 31. 17 ;  Isaiah,  59.  2).    25.    bring  apain  the  caiitivity  — 

restore  from  calamity  to  prosperity,  the  whole  hOttSS  Of  Israel  — 
so  "  all  Israel "  (Romans,  ii.  26).  The  restorations  of  Israel  here- 
tofore have  been  partial  ;  there  must  be  one  yet  future  that  is  to  be 

universal  (Hosea,  I.  ii).  26.  After  that  they  havo  borne  their  shame 

—  the  punishment  of  their  sin  :  after  they  have  become  sensible  of 
their  guilt,  and  ashamed  of  it  (ch.  20.  43  ;  36.  3;).  27.  sanotilled 
in  them  —  vindicated  as  holy  in  my  dealings  with  them.  28.  The 
Jews,  having  no  dominion,  settled  country,' or  fixed  property  to 
detain  them,  may  return  at  any  time  without  difficulty  (Cf.  Hosea, 

3. 4, 5).    29.  poured  out  my  Spirit  upon . . .  Israel  —the  sure  fore. 

runner  of  their  conversion  (Joel,  2.  28  ;  Zechariah,  12.  10.  The 
pouring  out  of  His  Spirit  is  a  pledge  that  He  will  hide  His  face 
no  more  (2  Corinthians,  i.  22  ;  Ephesians,  L  14 ;  Philippians,  I,  6). 


CHAPTER  XL. 

1-49.  The  remaining  Chaps.,  xl-xlviii,  give  an  Ideal  Pic- 
ture OF  THE  RESTORED  JEWISH  Temple.  The  arrangements  as 
to  the  land  and  the  temple  are,  in  many  particulars,  different  from 
those  subsisting  before  the  captivity.  There  are  things  in  it  so 
improbable  physically,  as  to  preclucle  a /t/r^i^  literal  interpretation. 
The  general  truth  seems  to  hold  good  that,  as  Israel  served  the 
nations  for  his  rejection  of  Messiah,  so  shall  they  serve  him  in  the 
person  of  Messiah,  when  he  shall  acknowledge  Messiah  (Isaiah, 
60. 12  ;  Zechariah,  14. 17-I9  ;  Cf.  Psalm  72.  Ii).  The  ideal  temple 
exhibits,  under  Old  Testament  forms,  used  as  being  those  then 
familiar  to  the  men  whom  Ezekiel,  a  priest  himself,  and  one  who 
delighted  in  sacrificial  images,  addresses,  not  the  precise  literal 
but  the  essential  iharacteroi  the  worship  of  Messiah  as  it  shall  be, 
when  He  shall  exercise  sway  in  Jerusalem  among  His  own  people, 
the  Jews,  and  thence  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  The  very  fact  that 
the  whole  is  a  vision  {v.  2),  not  an  oral  face  to  face  communication 
such  as  that  granted  to  Moses  (Numbers,  12.  6-8),  implies  that  the 
directions  are  not  to  be  understood  so  precisely  literal  as  those 
given  to  the  Jewish  lawgiver.  The  description  involves  things 
which,  taken  literally,  almost  involve  natural  impossibilities.  The 
square  of  the  temple,  in  ch.  42.  20,  is  six  times  as  large  as  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  wall  enclosing  the  old  temple,  and  larger  than  all  the 
earthly  Jerusalem.  Ezekiel  gives  three  and  a  half  miles  and  X40 
yards  to  his  temple  square.  The  boundaries  of  the  ancient  city 
were  about  two  and  a  half  miles.  Again,  the  city  in  Ezekiel  has  an 
area  of  between  three  or  four  thousand  square  miles,  including  the 
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holy^ound  set  apart  for  the  prince,  priests,  and  Levites.  This  is 
nearly  as  large  as  the  whole  of  Judea  west  of  the  Jordan.  As  Zion 
lay  in  the  centre  of  the  ideal  city,  the  one-half  of  the  sacred  por- 
tion extended  to  nearly  thirty  miles  south  of  Jerusalem,  i.e.,  covered 
nearly  the  whole  southern  territory',  which  reached  only  to  the  Dead 
sea  (ch.  47. 19),  and  yet  five  tribes  were  to  have  their  inheritance  on 
that  side  of  Jerusalem,  beyond  the  sacred  portion  (ch.  48.  23-28). 
Where  was  land  to  be  found  for  them  there  ?  A  breadth  of  but  four 
or  five  miles  apiece  would  be  left.  As  the  boundaries  of  the  land  are 
given  the  same  as  under  Moses,  these  incongruities  cannot  be 
explained  away  by  supposing  physical  changes  about  to  be  effected 
in  the  land  such  as  will  meet  the  difficulties  of  the  purely  literal 
interpretation.  The  distribution  of  the  land  in  equal  portions 
among  the  twelve  tribes,  without  respect  to  their  relative  numbers, 
and  the  parallel  sections  running  from  East  to  West.  There  js  a 
difficulty  also  in  the  supposed  separate  existence  of  the  twelve 
tribes,  such  separate  tribeships  no  longer  existing,  and  it  being 
hard  to  imagine  how  they  could  be  restored  as  distinct  tribes, 
mingled  as  they  now  are.  So  Ihe  stream  that  issued  from  the  East 
threshold  of  the  temple  and  flowed  into  the  Dead  sea  in  the  rapidity 
of  its  increase  and  the  quality  of  its  waters,  is  unlike  any  thing 
ever  known  in  Judea  or  elsewhere  in  the  world.  Lastly,  the  cath- 
olicity of  the  Christian  dispensation,  and  the  spirituality  of  its 
worship,  seem  incompatible  with  a  return  to  the  local  narrowness 
and  "  beggarly  elements  "  of  the  Jewish  ritual  and  carnal  ordinan- 
ces, disannulled  "because  of  the  unprofitableness  thereof  "  [Fair- 
bairn]  (Galatians,  4.  3,  9  ;  5.  i ;  Hebrew,  9. 10 ;  10.  18).  "  A  tem- 
ple with  sacrifices  now  would  be  a  denial  of  the  all-sufficiency  of 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  He  who  sacrificed  before  confessed  the 
Messiah ;  He  who  should  sacrifice  now  would  solemnly  deny  him." 
[Douglas.]  These  difficulties,  however,  may  be  all  seeming,  not 
real.  Faith  accepts  God's  word  as  it  is,  waits  for  the  event,  sure 
that  it  will  clear  up  all  such  difficulties.  Perhaps,  as  some  think, 
the  beau-ideal  of  a  sacred  commonwealth  is  given  according  to  the 
then  existing  pattern  of  temple-service,  which  would  be  the  imagery 
most  familiar  to  the  prophet  and  his  hearers  at  the  time.  The 
minute  particularizing  of  details  is  in  accordance  with  Ezekiel's 
style,  even  in  describing  purely  ideal  scenes.  The  old  temple  em- 
bodied in  visible  forms  and  rites  spiritual  truths  affecting  the  peo- 
ple even  when  absent  from  it.  So  this  ideal  temple  is  made  m  the 
absence  of  the  outward  temple  to  serve  by  description  the  same 
purpose  of  symbolical  instruction  as  the  old  literal  temple  did  by 
forms  and  acts.  As  in  the  beginning  God  promised  to  be  a  "  sanc- 
tuary "  (ch.  II.  16)  to  the  captives  at  the  Chebar,  so  now  at  the  close 
is  promised  a  complete  restoration  and  realization  of  the  theocratic 
worship  and  policy  under  Messiah  in  its  noblest  ideal  (Cf.  Jere- 
miah, 31.  38-40).  In  Revelation,  21.  22,  *'  no  temple  "  is  seen,  as  in 
the  perfection  of  the  new  dispensation  the  accidents  of  place  and 
form  are  no  longer  needed  to  realize  to  Christians  what  Ezekiel 
imparts  to  Jewish  minds  by  the  imagery  familiar  to  them.  In 
Ezekiel's  temple  holiness  stretches  over  the  entire  temple,  so  that 
in  this  there  is  no  longer  a  distinction  between  the  different  parts* 
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as  in  the  old  temple  :  parts  left  undeterminate  in  the  latter  obtain 
now  a  Divine  sanction,  so  that  all  arbitrariness  is  excluded.  So 
that  it  is  to  be  a  perfect  manifestation  of  the  love  of  God  to  His 
covenant-people  (chs.  40-43. 12) ;  and  from  it,  as  from  a  new  center 
of  religious  life,  there  gushes  forth  the  fullness  of  blessings  to  them, 
and  so  to  all  people  (ch.  47).  [Fairbairn  and  Havernick.]  The 
temple  built  at  the  return  from  Babylon  can  only  very  partially 
have  realized  the  model  here  given.  The  law  is  seemingly  opposed 
to  the  gospel  (Matthew,  5. 21, 22,  27,  28,  33,  34).  It  is  not  reaily  so 
(Cf.  Matthew,  5. 17, 18  ;  Romans,  3.  31 ;  Galatians,  3.  21,  22).  It  is 
true  Christ's  sacrifice  superseded  the  law  sacrifices  (Hebrews,  la 
12-18).  Israel's  province  may  hereafter  be  to  show  the  essential 
identity,  even  in  the  minute  details  of  the  temple-sacrifices,  be- 
tween the  law  and  gospel  (Romans,  lo.  8).  The  ideal  of  the  theo- 
cratic temple  will  then  first  be  realized.    I.  beginning  of  the  year 

—  the  ecclesiastical  year,  the  first  month  of  which  was  Nisan. 
the  city  .  - .  thither — Jerusalem,  the  center  to  which  all  the  pro- 
phet's thoughts  tended.  2.  visions  of  God  — divinely-sent  visions. 
very  high  mountain — Moriah,  very^high,  as  compared  with  the 
plains  of  Babylon,  still  more  so  as\o  its  fn<mx/ elevation  (ch.  17. 
22;  20.  40).  by  which — Ezekiel  coming  from  the  North  is  set 
down  at  (as  the  Hebrew  for  "  upon "  may  be  translated)  mount 
Moriah,  and  sees  the  city-like  frame  of  the  temple  stretching 
southward.  In  v.  3,  *'  God  brings  him  thither,"  i.  e.y  close  up  to  it» 
so  as  to  inspect  it  minutely  (Cf.  Revelation,  21.  lo).  In  this  closing 
vision,  as  in  the  opening  one  of  the  book,  the  Divine  hand  is  laid 
on  the  prophet,  and  he  is  borne  away  in  the  visions  of  God.  But 
the  scene  there  was  by  the  Chebar,  Jehovah  having  forsaken  Jeru- 
salem ;  now  it  is  the  mountain  of  God,  Jehovah  having  returned 
thither ;  there,  the  vision  was  calculated  to  inspire  terror ;  here, 
hope  and  assurance.  3.  man — The  Old  Testament  manifestations 
of  heavenly  beings  as  men  prepared  men's  minds  for  the  coming 
incarnation,  hrass  —  resplendent,  ilne  —  used  for  longer  meas- 
urements (Zechariah,  2.  i).  reed  —  used  in  measuring  houses 
(Revelation,  21.  15).  It  marked  the  straightness  of  the  walls.  5. 
Measures  were  mostly  taken  from  the  human  body.  The  greater 
cubit,  the  length  from  the  elbow  to  the  end  of  the  middle  finger,  a 
little  more  than  two  feet ;  exceeding  the  ordinary  cuHt  (from  the 
elbow  to  the  wrist)  by  an  hand-breadth,  i.  ^.,  twenty-one  inches  in 
all.  Cf.  ch.  43. 13,  with  ch.  40.  5.  The  palm  was  the  full  breadth 
of  the  hand,  three  and  a  half  inches,  breadth  of  the  building  —  t. 
^.,  the  boundary  wall.  The  imperfections  in  the  old  temple's 
boundary  wall  were  to  have  no  place  here.  The  buildings  at- 
tached to  it  had  been  sometimes  turned  to  common  uses ;  e.g., 
Jeremiah  was  imprisoned  in  one  (Jeremiah,  20.  2 ;  29.  26).  But 
now  all  these  were  to  be  holy  to  the  Lord.  The  gates  and  door- 
ways to  the  city  of  God  were  to  be  imprinted  in  their  architecture 
with  the  idea  of  the  exclusion  of  every  thing  defiled  (Revelation, 
21.  27).  The  East  gate  was  to  be  especially  sacred,  as  it  was 
\hrough  it  the  glory  of  God  had  departed  (ch.  11.  23),  and  through 
it  the  glory  was  to  return  (ch.  43.  i,  2  ;  44.  2,  3).  6.  the  Stairs  — 
seven  in  number  {v,  26).     threshold — the   sill.     [Fairbairn.] 
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other  threshold  —  Fairbairn  considers  there  is  but  one  threshold, 
and  translates,  '*cven  the  one  threshold,  one  rod  broad."  But 
there  is  another  threshold  mentioned  in  v.  7.  The  two  thresholds 
here  seem  to  be  the  upper  and  the  lower.  7.  chamber  —  These 
chambers  were  for  the  use  of  the  Levites  who  watched  at  the  tem> 
pie  gates ;  guard-chambers  (2  Kings,  22.  4  ;  i  Chronicles.  9.  26.  27) ; 
also  for  depositing  utensils  and  musical  instruments  in.    9.  postS 

—  projecting  column-faced  fronts  of  the  sides  of  the  doorway,  op- 
posite to  one  another.  12.  space — rather,  "  the  boundaryr."  16. 
■arrow — latticed.  [Henderson.]  The  ancients  had  no  glass,  so 
thev  had  them  latticed,  narrow  in  the  interior  of  the  walls,  and 
widening  at  the  exterior.  "Made  fast,"  or  'firmly  fixed  in  the 
chambers."  [Maurer.]  arches  —  rather,  "  porches.'*  pavement 
— tesselated  mosaic  (Esther,  i.  6).  chambers  —  serving  as  lodg- 
ings for  the  priests  on  duty  in  the  temple,  and  as  receptacles  of 
the  tithes  of  salt,  wine,  and  oil.  18.  The  higher  pavement  was 
level  with  the  entrance  of  the  gates,  the  lower  was  on  either  side 
of  the  raised  pavement  thus  formed.  Whereas  Solomon's  temple 
had  an  outer  court  open  to  alterations- and  even  idolatrous  inno- 
vations (2  Kings,  23.  II,  12;  2  Chronicles,  20.  5);  in  this  there 
was  to  be  no  room  for  human  corruptions.  Its  compass  was  ex- 
actly defined,  100  cubits ;  and  the  fine  pavement  implied  it  was  to 
be  trodden  only  by  clean  feet  (Cf.  Isaiah,  35.  8).  20>28.  The  dif- 
ferent approaches  corresponded  in  plan.  In  the  case  of  these 
two  other  gates,  however,  no  mention  is  made  of  a  building 
with  thirty  chambers  such  as  was  found  on  the  East  side. 
Only  one  was  needed,  and  it  was  assigned  to  the  East  as  be- 
ing the  sacred  quarter,  and  that  most  conveniently  situated  for 
the  officiating  priests.  23.  and  toward  the  east —  an  elliptical 
expression  for  "  The  gate  of  the  inner  court  was  over  against 
the  (outer)  gate  toward  the  North  (just  as  the  inner  gate  was  over 
against  the  outer  gate)  toward  the  East."  28-37.  The  inner  court 
and  its  gates,  according  to  these  measures  —  vi%.y  the  measures 
of  the  outer  gate.  The  figure  and  proportions  of  the  inner  an- 
swered to  the  outer.  30.  This  verse  is  omitted  in  LXX,  the 
Vatican  MS.,  and  others.  The  dimensions  here  of  the  inner  gate 
do  not  correspond  to  the  outer,  though  v.  28  asserts  that  they  do. 
Havernick,  retaining  the  verse,  understands  it  of  another  porch 
looking  inward  toward  the  temple,  arches  —  the  porch.  [Fair- 
bairn.] The  columns  on  which  the  arches  rest.  [Henderson.] 
31.  eiflht  steps  —  the  outer  porch  had  only  seven  (r.  26).     37.  postS 

—  LXX,  and  Vulgate  read,  "  the  porch,"  which  answers  better  to 
V.  31,  34,  "The  arches"  or  "  porch."  [Maurer.].  38.  chambers 
. .  .  entries  —  lit.,  chamber  and  its  door,      by  the  pOStS  —  i.  c.,  at  or 

close  by  the  posts  or  columns,    where  they  washed  the  burnt  ofTer- 

ing  —  this  does  not  apply  to  all  the  gates,  but  only  to  the  north 
gate.  For  Leviticus,  i.  11,  directs  the  sacrifices  to  be  killed 
north  of  the  altar ;  and  ch.  8.  5.  calls  the  north  gate  "  the  gate  of 
the  altar."  And  v.  40  particularly  mentions  the  north  gate.  43. 
hooks — cooking  apparatus  for  cooking  the  flesh  of  the  sacrifices 
that  fell  to  the  priests.  The  hooks  were  *'  fastened  "  in  the  walls 
within  the  apartment,  to  hang  the  meat  from,  so  as  to  roast  it 
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The  Hebrew  comes  irom  a  root  "fixed**  or  "placed."  44.  the 
eliambers  of  the  Singere  —  two  in  number,  as  proved  by  what 
follows  -  '*  and  their  prospect  (1.  e^  the  prospect  of  one)  was  toward 
the  South  (and)  <»#i^  toward  the  North."  So  LXX.  46.  Zadok  — 
lineally  descended  from  Aaron ;  he  had  the  high  priesthood  con- 
ferred on  him  by  Solomon,  who  had  set  aside  the  family  of  Ithamar 
because  of  the  part  which  Abiathar  had  taken  in  the  rebellion  of 
Adonijah  (i  Kings,  i.  7 ;  2.  26,  27).  47.  court ...  an  hundred 
cubits .  . .  TOUr-square  —  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  inner 
court,  or  court  of  Israel,  which  was  open  to  all  who  had  sacrifices 
to  bring,  and  went  round  the  three  sides  of  the  sacred  territory, 
100  cubits  broad.  This  court  was  100  cubits  square,  and  had  the 
altar  in  it,  in  front  of  the  temple.  It  was  the  coun  of  the  priests, 
and  hence  is  connected  with  those  who  had  charge  of  the  altar 
and  the  music.  The  description  here  is  brief,  as  the  things  con- 
nected with  this  portion  were  from  the  first  divinely  regulated. 
48,  49.  These  two  verses  belong  to  ch.  41,  which  treats  of  the 
temple  itself,  twenty  . . .  eleven  cubits  —  in  Solomon's  temple 
(i  Kings,  6.  3)  "  twenty  . .  .Jen  cubits."  The  breadth  perhaps  was 
ten  and  a  half;  1  Kings,  6.  3,  designates  the  number  by  the  lesser 
next  round  number,  "  ten  ; "  Ezekiel  here,  by  the  larger  number, 
''eleven."  [Menochius.]  LXX,  read  "  twelve."  he  brought 
by  the  steps  —  they  were  ten  in  number.    (LXX.) 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

1-26.  The  Chambers  and  Ornaments  of  the  Temple,  i. 
tabernacle — as  in  the  measurement  of  the  outer  porch  he  had 
pointed  to  Solomon^s  temple;  so  here  in  the  edifice  itself,  he  points 
to  the  old  tabernacle,  which  being  eight  boards  in  breadth  (each  one 
and  a  half  cubit  broad)  would  make  in  all  twelve  cubits,  as  here. 
Internally  it  was  only  ten  cubits.  2.  length  thereof — vt's.,  of  the 
holy  place.      [Fairbairn.]      3.  Inward  —  toward  the  most  hol^ 

place.    4.  thereof — of  the  holy  of  holies,    before  the  temple — 1. 

/.,  before,  or  in  front  of  the  most  holy  place  (so  '*  temple  "  is  used  in 
I  Kings,  6.  3).  The  angel  went  in  and  measured  it,  while  Ezekiel 
stood  in  front,  in  the  only  part  of  the  temple  accessible  to  him. 
The  dimensions  of  the  two  apartments  are  the  same  as  in  Solo- 
mon's temple,  since  being  fixed  originally  by  God,  they  are  regarded 
as  finally  determined.  5.  side  chamber  — the  singular  used  col* 
lectively  for  the  plural.  These  chambers  were  appendages  attached 
to  the  outside  of  the  temple,  on  the  west,  north,  and  south  ;  for  on 
the  east  side,  the  principal  entrance,  there  were  no  chambers. 
The  narrowness  of  the  chambers  was  in  order  that  the  beams  might 
be  supported  without  needing  pillars.  The  plan  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  hall  at  Kouyunjik,  a  large  central  hall,  called  the  oracle,  with 
smaller  rooms  built  round  it.  6.  might . . .  hold,  but . . .  not  hold  in 
• . .  wall  of  the  house  —  i  Kings,  6. 6,  tells  us  there  were  rests  made 
in  the  walls  of  the  temple  for  supports  to  the  side  chambers  ;  but 
the  temple  walls  did  not  thereby  become  part  of  this  side-building ; 
they  stood  separate  from  it.    "  They  entered,"  viz.,  the  beams  of 
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the  chambers,  which  were  three-storied,  and  thirty  in  consecutive 
order,  entered  into  the  wall,  i.  e,,  were  made  to  lean  on  rests  pro- 
jecting from  the  wall.    7.  the  breadth ...  so  increased  from  the 

lOWSet ...  to  the  highest  —  i.  ^.,  the  breadth  of  the  internal  space 
above  was  greater  than  that  below.  8.  foundations  .  .  .  Six  . .  . 
onbits —  the  substructure,  qn  which  the  foundations  rested,  was  a 
full  reed  of  six  cubits,  great  — lit.,  to  the  extremity  or  root,  vi%.^  of 
the  hand.  [Henderson.]  "  To  the  joining,"  or  point,  where 
the  foundation  of  one  chamber  ceased  and  another  began.  [Fair- 
bairn.]  9.  that  which  was  left  —  there  was  an  unoccupied  place 
within  chambers  that  belonged  to  the  house.  The  buildings  in  this 
unoccupied  place,  west  of  the  temple,  and  so  much  resembling  it 
in  size,  implj  that  no  place  was  to  be  left  which  was  to  be  held,  a& 
of  old,  not  sacred.  Manasseh  (2  Kings,  23.  11)  had  abused  these 
"  suburbs  of  the  temple "  to  keeping  horses  sacred  to  the  sun. 
All  excuse  for  such  abominations  was  henceforth  to  be  taken  away, 
the  Lord  claiming  everv  space,  and  filling  up  this  also  with  sacred 
erections.  [Fairbairn.J  10.  the  chambers  — t.  e,,  of  the  priests  in  the 
court :  between  thes6  and  the  side-chambers  was  the  wideness,  &c. 
While  long  details  are  given  as  to  the  chambers,  &c.,  no  mention 
is  made  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  Fairbairn  thus  interprets 
this :  In  5uture  there  was  to  be  a  perfect  conformity  to  the  Divine 
idea,  such  as  there  had  not  been  before.  The  dwellings  of  Hi& 
people  should  all  become  true  sanctuaries  of  piety.  Jehovah 
Himself,  in  the  full  display  of  the  divine  Shechinah,  snail  come  in 
the  room  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  (Jeremiah,  3.  16,  17).  The 
interior  of  the  temple  stands  empty,  waiting  for  His  entrance  to  fill 
it  with  His  glory  (ch.  43. 1-12).  It  is  the  same  temple,  but  the 
courts  of  it  have  become  dififerent  to  accommodate  a  more  numer- 
ous people.  The  entire  compass  of  the  temple  mount  has  become 
a  holy  of  holies  (ch.  43.  12).  12-15.  Sum  of  the  measures  of  the 
temple,  and  of  the  buildings  behind  and  on  the  side  of  it.  15. 
galleries  —  terrace  buildings.  On  the  west  or  back  of  the  temple, 
there  was  a  separate  place  occupied  by  buildings  of  the  same  ex- 
ternal dimensions  as  the  temple,  f.  ^.,  one  hundred  cubits  square 
in  the  entire  compass.  [Fairbairn.]  16.  covered  —  being  the 
highest  windows  they  were  '*  covered  from  the  view  below.  Or 
else,  '*  covered  "  with  lattice  work.    17.  by  measure  —  measurements 

(were  taken).    [Fairbairn.]    21.  appearance  of  the  one  as  the  ap- 

Searance  of  the  ether  —  the  appearance  of  the  sanctuary  or  holy  of 
olies  was  similar  to  that  of  the  temple.  They  differed  only  in 
magnitude.  22.  table.  .  .  before  the  Lord  —  the  altar  of  incense 
(ch.  44.  16) ;  at  it,  not  at  the  table  of  showbread,  the  priests  daily 
ministered.  It  stood  in  front  of  the  veil,  and  is  therefore  said  to 
be  *'  before  the  Lord.**  It  is  called  a  table,  as  being  that  at  which 
the  Lord  will  take  delight  in  His  people,  as  at  a  feast.  Hence  its 
dimensions  are  larger  than  that  of  old  —  three  cubits  high,  two 
broad,  instead  of  two  and  one.  25.  thick  pianks  —  a  thick  plank 
work  at  the  threshold. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

1-20-  Chambers   op   the   Priests:   Measurements  of  the 
Temple.    Before  the  length  of  an  hundred  cubits— »'.  e,.  Before 

the  separate  place,"  which  was  that  length  (ch.  41.  13).  He  had 
before  spoken  of  chambers  for  the  officiating  priests  on  the  North 
and  South  gates  of  the  inner  court  (ch.  40.  44-46).  He  now  returns 
to  take  a  more  exact  view  of  them.  5.  shorter  —  i.  e.^  the  building 
became  narrowtr  as  it  rose  in  height.  The  chambers  were  many : 
so  'Mn  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions"  (John,  14.  2) ;  and 
besides  these  there  was  Ynuch  ^*  room  "  still  left  (Cf.  Luke,  14.  22). 
The  chambers,  though  private,  were  near  the  temple.  Prayer  in 
x>ur  chambers  is  to  prepare  us  for  public  devotions,  and  to  help  us 
in  improving  them.  16.  five  hundred  reedS  —  LXX.  substitute 
'*  cubits  "  for  "  reeds,"  to  escape  the  immense  compass  assigned  to 
the  whole,  mz.^  a  square  of  500  rods  or  30oocubits  (two  feet  each ; 
ch.  40.  5),  in  all  a  square  of  one  and  one-seventh  miles,  t.  /.,  more 
than  all  ancient  Jerusalem ;  also,  there  is  much  space  thus  left 
unappropriated.  Faikbairn  rightly  supports  English  Version, 
which  agrees  with  the  Hebrew,  The  vast  extent  is  another  feature 
narking  the  ideal  character  of  the  temple.  It  symbolises  the  great 
enlargement  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  when  Jehovah-Messiah  shall 
reign  at  Jerusalem,  and  from  thence  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  (Isaiah, 
'2.  2-4;  Jeremiah,  3. 17  ;  Romans,  11.  12,  15).  20.  wall  .  .  .  separa- 
tion between  . . .  sanctuary  and  . . .  profane  —  no  longer  shall  the 
^all  of  partition  be  to  separate  the  Jew  and  the  Gentile  (Ephesians, 
2.  14),  but  to  separate  the  sacred  from  the  profane.  The  lowness 
of  it  renders  it  unfit  for  the  purpose  of  defense  (the  object  of  the 
wall,  Revelation,  21.  12).  But  its  square  form  (as  in  the  city.  Rev- 
elations, 21.  16)  is  the  emblem  of  the  kingdom  that  cannot  be 
shaken  (Hebrews,  12.  28),  resting  on  prophets  and  apostles,  Jesus 
Christ  being  the  chief  comer-stone. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

-27.  Jehovah's  Return  to  the  Temple.  Every  thing  was 
now  ready  for  His  reception.  As  the  Shechinah-glory  was  the 
peculiar  distinction  of  the  old  temple,  so  it  was  to  be  in  the  new 
in  a  degree  as  much  more  transcendent  as  the  proportions  of  the 
new  exceeded  those  of  the  old.  The  fact  that  the  Shechinah-g^ory 
was  not  in  the  second  temple  proves  that  it  cannot  be  that  temple 
which  is  meant  in  the  prophecy.  2.  the  way  of  the  east  —  the 
way  whereby  the  glory  had  departed  (ch.  ii.  22,  23),  and  rested  on 
Mount  Olivet  (Cf.  Zechariah,  14.  4).  his  VOice  .  .  .  like  .  .  .  many 
waters  —  So  English  Version  rightly,  as  ch.  I.  24,  "  voice  of  the 
Almighty ; "  Revelation,  I.  15 ;  14.  2,  prove.  Not  as  Fairbairn 
transhtes,  "its  noise."  earth  his  glory  —  (Revelation,  18.  i).  3. 
when  I  came  to  destroy  the  city— ->.  e.,  to  pronounce  God's  word 
for  its  destruction.  So  completely  did  the  prophets  identify  them- 
selves with  Him  in  whose  name  they  spake.    6.  the  nan  —  who 
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had  been  measuring  the  buildings  (ch.  40.  3).  7.  the  place  —  ue.x 
deAoUthe  place  of  my  throne, &c. ;  the  place  on  which  your  thoughts 
have  so  much  dwelt  (Isaiah,  2. 1-3  ;  Jeremiah,  3.  17  ;  Zechariah,  14. 
16-20 ;  Malachi,  3.  I).  God  from  the  first  claimed  to  be  their  King 
politically,  as  well  as  religiously ;  and  had  resisted  their  wish  to  have 
a  human  king,  as  implying  a  rejection  of  Him  as  the  proper  Head 
of  the  State.  Even  when  He  yielded  to  their  wish,  it  was  with  a 
protest  against  their  king  ruling,  except  as  His  vicegerent.  When 
Messiah  shall  reign  at  Jerusalem,  He  shall  realize  then  first  the 
original  idea  of  the  theocracy  with  its  at  once  Divine  and  human 
king  reigning  in  righteousness  over  a  peopje  all  righteous  {v.  12  ; 
Isaiah,  52.  i ;  54.  13  ;  60.  21).  I  will  dwell  In  the  midst  .  .  .  for- 
ever—(Revelation,  21.  3.)  9.  carcases  of  their  kings  — It  is 
supposed  that  some  of  their  idolatrous  kings  were  buried  within 
the  bounds  of  Solomon's  temple.  [Henderson.]  Rather,  "  the 
carcases  of  their  uiolst'  here  called  "  kings,"  as  having  had  lordship 
over  them  in  past  times  (Isaiah,  26.  13) ;  but  henceforth  Jehovah, 
alone  their  rightful  lord,  shall  be  their  King,  and  the  idols  that 
had  been  their  "  kings"  would  appear  but  as  " carcases."  Hence 
these  defunct  kings  are  associated  with  the  "high  places"  in  v,  7 
FFairbairn.]  Leviticus,  26.  30;  Jeremiah,  16.  18,  confirm  this. 
Manasses  had. built  altars  in  the  courts  of  the  temple  to  the  host 
of  heaven  (2  Kings,  21.  5 ;  23.  6).     10.  shOW  the  house  .  . .  that 

they  may  be  ashamed  of  their  Iniquities— When  the  spirituality 

of  the  Christian  scheme  is  shown  to  men  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  it 
makes  them  "  ashamed  of  their  iniquities."  12.  whole  . . .  most 
holy — This  superlative,  which  had  been  used  exclusively  of  the 
holy  of  holies  (Exodus,  26.  34),  was  now  to  characterize  the  entire 
building.  This  all-pervading  sanctity  was  to  be  "  the  law  of  the 
(whole)  house,"  as  distinguished  from  the  Levitical  law,  which 
confined  the  peculiar  sanctity  to  a  single  apartment  of  it.  13-27. 
As  to  the  altar  of  burnt  offering,  which  was  the  appointed  means 
of  access  to  God.  15.  altar — Hebrew,  "  Harel,"  «.  e,,  mount  of  God; 
denoting  the  high  security  to  be  imparted  by  it  to  the  restored 
IsraeU  It  was  a  high  place,  but  a  high  place  of  God^  not  of  idols. 
fl'Om  the  altar  —  ///.,  "the  lion  of  God,"  ^^x>/ (in  Isaiah,  29.1, 
**  Ariel "  is  applied  to  Jerusalem).  Menochius  supposes  that  on  it 
four  animals  were  carved  ;  the  lion  perhaps  vras  the  uppermost, 
wh'encc  the  horns  were  made  to  issue.  Gesenius  regards  the  two 
words  as  expressing  the  hearth  ox  fire-place  of  the  altar.  16.  square 
In  the  four  squares  —  square  on  the  four  sides  of  its  squares. 
[Fairbairn.]  17.  settle — ledge.  [Fairbairn.]  stairs  —  rather, 
"  the  ascent,"  as  "steps"  up  to  God's  altar  were  forbidden  in  Exo- 
dus, 20.  26.  18-27.  The  sacrifices  here  are  not  mere  commemora- 
tive, but  propitiatory  ones.  The  expressions,  "blood"  (z/.  18),  and 
"  for  a  sin-offering"  (z/.  19,  21,  22),  prove  this.  In  the  literal  sense 
they  can  only  apply  to  the  second  temple.  Under  the  Christian 
dispensation  they  would  directly  oppose  the  doctrine  taught  in 
Hebrews,  10.  1-18,  viz,^  that  Christ  has  by  one  offering  forever 
atoned  for  sin.  However,  it  \s possible  that  they  might  exist  with  a 
retrospective  reference  to  Christ's  sufferings,  as  the  Levitical  sacri- 
fices had  a  prospective  reference  to  them :  not  propitiatory  in  them- 
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selves,  but  memorials  to  keep  up  the  remembrance  of  His  pro- 
pitiatory sufferings,  which  form  the  foundation  of  His  kingdom, 
lest  they  should  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  glory  of  that  kingdom. 
[De  Burgh.]  The  particularity  of  the  direction  make  it  unlikely 
that  they  are  to  be  understood  in  a  merely  vague  spiritual  sense. 

^30.  cleanse  —  Ut.,  make  expiation  far,  21.  bum  It . . .  withoiit  the 
eanctuary— (Hebrews,  13. 11).    26.  consecrate  themselvee -—/tii, 

fill  their  hands t  viz,,  with  offerings :  referring  to  the  mode  of  con- 
secrating a  priest  (Exodus,  29.  24,  35).  26.  Sevei  days  —  referring 
to  the  original  directions  of  Moses  for  seven  days*  purification- 
services  of  the  altar  (Exodus,  29.  37).  27.  I  will  aOGe|rt  yOU  —  (ch. 
so.  40,  41 ;  Romans,  12.  i ;  i  Peter,  2.  5). 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

1-31.  Ordinances  por  the  Prince  and  the  Priests,  a.  shfft 
..  .  .  not  be  opened  —(Job,  12.  14  ;  Isaiah,  22.  22  ;  Revelation,  3.  7). 
*'  Shut"  to  the  people  (Exodus,  19.  21, 22), but  open  to  "  the  prince" 
{v.  3),  he  holding  the  place  of  God  in  political  concerns,  as  the 
priests  do  in  spiritual.  As  a  mark  of  respect  to  an  Eastern  mon- 
arch, the  gate  by  which  he  enters  is  thenceforth  shut  to  all  other 
persons  (Cf.  Exodus,  19.  24).  3.  the  prince  —  not  king  Messiah, 
as  He  never  would  offer  a  burnt  offering  for  Himself,  as  the  prince 
is  to  do  (ch.  46.  4).  The  prince  must  mean  the  civil  ruler  under 
Messiah.  His  connection  with  the  east  gate  (by  which  the  Lord 
liad  returned  to  His  temple)  implies,  that  as  ruling  under  God,  he 
is  to  stand  in  a  place  of  peculiar  nearness  to  God.  He  represents 
Messiah,  who  entered  heaven,  the  true  sanctuary,  by  a  way  that 
none  other  could,  viz.,  by  His  own  holiness ;  all  others  must  enter 
as  sinners  by  faith  in  His  blood,  through  grace,  eat  bread  before 
the  Lord  —  a  custom  connected  with  sacrifices  (Genesis,  31.  54; 
Exodus,  18.  12  ;  24.  II ;  I  Corinthians,  To.  18).  4,  &c.  Directions 
as  to  the  priests.  Their  acts  of  desecration  are  attributed  to  *'  the 
house  of  Israel "  (v.  6,  7),  as  the  sins  of  the  priesthood  and  of  the 
people  acted  and  re-acted  on  one  another ;  "  like  people,  like 
priest"  (Jeremiah,  5.  31 ;  Hosea,  4.  9).  7.  unclrcumclsed  III  heart 
—  Israelites  circumcised  outwardly,  but  wanting  the  true  circujn- 
cision  of  the  heart  (Deuteronomy,  10. 16 ;  Acts,  7.  51).  uncircUB- 
deed  In  fleeh  —  not  having  even  the  outward  badge  of  the 
covenant  people.  8.  keepero  . . .  fSor  yoursetveo  —  such  as  your- 
selves thought  fit,  not  such  as  I  approve  of.  Or  else,  "  Ye  have 
not  yaurselves  kept  the  charge  of  my  holy  things,  but  have  set 
-others  as  keepers  of  my  charge  in  my  sanctuary  for  yourselves." 
[Maurer.]  10,  II.  Levltee  . . .  shall . . .  bear  {inz.,  the  punish- 
ment of)  their  Iniquity  ...  Yet  they  ehall  be  minleters— So 

Mark,  a  Levite,  nephew  of  Barnabas  (Acts,  4.  36),  was  punished 
by  Paul  for  losing  an  opportunity  of  bearing  the  cross  of  Christ* 
and  yet  was  afterward  admitted  into  his  friendship  again,  and 
showed  his  zeal  (Acts,  13.  13 ;  15.  37 ;  Colossians,  4.  10;  2  Timo- 
thy, 4. 11).    One  may  be  a  believer,  and  that  too  in  a  distinguished 

place,  and  yet  lose  some  special  honour — be  acknowledged  as 
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pious,  yet  be  excluded  from  some  dignity.  *  [Bengel.]  charge  at 
the  gaies  —  Better  to  be  "  a  door-keeper  in  the  house  of  God» 
than  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  wickedness  "  (Psalm  84.  10).  Though 
standing  as  a  mere  door-keeper,  it  is  in  the  house  of  God,  which 
hath  foundations ;  whereas  he  who  dwells  with  the  wicked,  dwells 
in  but  shifting  tents,  15.  Zadok  —  The  priests  of  the  line  of  Itha- 
mar  were  to  be  discharged  from  ministrations  in  the  temple, 
^because  of  their  corruptions,  following  in  the  steps  Of  Eli's  sons, 
against  whom  the  same  denunciation  was  uttered  (i  Samuel,  2. 
32,  35)*  Zadok,  according  to  his  name,  which  means  righteous^  and 
his  line  were  to  succeed  (i  Kings,  2.  35  ;  i  Chronicles,  24.  3),  as 
thev  did  not  take  part  in  the  general  apostacy  to  the  same  degree, 
and  perhaps  [^Fairbairn]  the  prophet,  referring  to  their  original 
state,  speaks  of  them  as  they  appeared  when  first  chosen  to  the 
office.  17.  linen  —  S3*mbolical  of  purity.  Wool  soon  induces  per- 
spiration in  the  sultry  East,  and  so  becomes  uncleanly.    18.  bonnets 

—  turbans.     19.  not  sanctify  the  people  with  their  garments— 

vi%.y  those  peculiarly  priestly  vestments  in  which  they  ministered 
in  the  sanctuary.  20.  Neither  .  .  .  shave  .  .  .  heads  —  as  mourners 
do  (Leviticus,  21.  1-5).  The  worshipers  of  thef  Egyptian  idols 
Serapis  and  Isis  shaved  their  heads  ;  another  reason  why  Jehovah's 

priests  are  not  to  do  so.    nor  suffer  . . .  locks  to  grow  long  —  as 

the  luxurious,  barbarians  and  soldiers  in  warfare  did.  [Jerome.] 
21.  Neither  .  .  .  wine  —  lest  the  holy  enthusiasm  of  their  devotion 
should  be  mistaken  for  inebriation,  as  in  Peter's  case^Acts,  2. 13, 
15, 18).  28.  I  am  their  inheritance  — (Numbers,  i8.'2o;  Deuter- 
onomy,  10.  9 ;  18.  i ;   Joshua,  13.  14,  33).     30.  give  .  .  .  priest  the 

first . . .  that  he  may  cause  the  blessing  to  rest— (Proverbs,  3. 

9,  10 ;  Malachi,  3.  10). 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

1-25.  Allotment  of  the  Land  for  the  Sanctuary,  the 
City,  and  the  Prince,  i.  offer  an  oblation  —  From  a  Hebrew 
root  to  heave  ot  raise;  because  when  any  thing  was  offered  to  God, 
the  offerer  raised  the  hand.  The  special  territorial  division  for  the 
tribes  is  given  in  ch.  47.  48.  Only  Jehovah*s  portion  is  here  sub- 
divided into  its  three  parts  ;  (i.)  that  for  the  sanctuary  («/.  2,  3); 
(2.)  that  for  the  priests  {v.  4)  ;  (3.)  that  for  the  Levites  (».  5).    Cf. 

ch.  48.  8-13.    five  and  twenty  thousand  reeds,  &,c.  — so  English 

Version   rightly  fills  the  ellipsis  (Cf.  Note,  ch.  42.  16).     Hence 

"cubits"  are  mentioned  in  v.  2,  not  here,  implying  that  there  alone 

cubits  are  meant.    Taking  each  reed  at  twelve  feel,  the  area  of  the 

whole  would  be  a  square  of  sixty  miles  on  each  side.    The  whole 

forming  a  square  betokens  the  settled  stability  of  the  communitv 

and  the  harmony  of  all  classes.    **  The  holy  portion  of  the  Lord 

(v.  i)  comprised  the  whole  length,  and    only    two-fifths   of  the 

breadth.    The  outer  territory  in  its  distribution  harmonizes  with 

the  inner  and  more  sacred  arrangements  of  the    sanctuary.    No 

room  is  to  be  given  for  oppression  (v.  8),  all  having  ample  provision 

made  for  their  wants  and  comforts.    All  will  mutually  co-operate 

without  constraint  or  contention.    7.  The  prince's  possession  is  to 
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consist  of  two  halves,  one  on  the  West,  the  other  on  the  East,  of 
the  sacred  territory.  The  prince,  as  head  of  the  holy  commanity, 
stands  in  closest  connection  with  the  sanctuary ;  his  possession, 
therefore,  on  both  sides  must  adjoin  that  which  was  peculiarly  the 
Lord's.  [Fairbairn.]  12.  The  standard  weights  were  lost  when 
the  Chaldeans  destroyed  the  temple.  The  threefold  enumeration 
of  shekels,  twenty,  twenty-five,  fifteen,  probably  refers  to  coins  of 
different  value,  representing  respectively  so  many  shekels,  the  three 
collectively  making  up  a  maneh.  By  weighing  these  together 
against  the  maneh,  a  test  was  afforded  whether  they  severally  had 
their  proper  weight :  sixty  shekels  in  all,  containing  one  coin,  a 
fourth  of  the  whole  (fifteen  shekels),  another  a  third  (twenty  shekels), 
another  a  third  and  a  twelfth  (twenty-five  shekels).  [Menochius.] 
LXX.  read,  *'  fifty  shekels  shall  be  your  maneh."  13-15.  In  these 
oblations  there  is  a  progression'  as  to  the  relation  between  the  kind 
and  the  quantity :  of  the  corn,  the  sixth  of  a  tenth,  i,  e.,  a  sixtieth 
part  of  the  quantity  specified  ;  of  the  oil,  the  tenth  of  a  tenth,  /.  r., 
an  hundredth  part ;  and  of  the  flock,  one  from  every  200.  iS.  The 
year  is  to  begin  with  a  consecration  service,  not  mentioned  under  the 
Levitical  law  ;  but  an  earnest  of  it  is  given  in  the  Feast  of  Dedica< 
tion  of  the  second .  temple,  which  celebrated  its  purification  by 
Judas  Maccabeus,  after  its  defilement  by  Antiochus.  20.  for  hln 
that  Is  simple — for  sins  of  ignorance  (Leviticus,  4.  2, 13,  27).  21. 
As  a  new  solemnity,  the  feast  of  consecration  is  to  prepare  for  the 
passover,  so.  the  passover  itself  is  to  have  different  sacrifices  from 
those  of  the  Mosaic  law.  Instead  of  one  ram  and  seven  lambs  for 
the  daily  burnt  offering,  there  are  to  be  seven  bullocks  and  seven 
rams.  So  also  whereas  the  feast  of  tabernacles  had  its  own  offer, 
ings,  which  diminished  as  the  days  of  the  feast  advanced,  here  the 
same  are  appointed  as  on  the  passover.  Thus  it  is  implied,  that 
the  letter  of  the  law  is  to  give  place  to  its  spirit,  those  outward 
rites  of  Judaism  having  no  intrinsic  efficacy,  but  symbolizing  the 
spiritual  truths  of  Messiah's  kingdom,  as  for  instance  the  perfect 
holiness  which  is  to  characterize  it.  Cf.  i  Corinthians,  5.  7,  8,  as 
to  our  spiritual  **  passover,*'  wherein,  at  the  Lord's  supper,  we  feed 
on  Christ  by  faith,  accompanied  with  "  the  unleavened  bread  of 
sincerity  and  truth."  Literal  ordinances,  though  not  slavishly 
bound  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  will  set  forth  the  catholic  and 
eternal  verities  of  Messiah's  kingdom. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

I  -  24.  Continuation  of  the  Ordinances  for  Prince  and  for 
THE  People  in  their  Worship.  2.  The  prince  is  to  go  through 
the  east  gate  without  (open  on  the  Sabbath  only,  to  mark  its  pecu- 
liar sanctity;  to  the  entrance  of  the  gate  of  the  inner  court ;  he  is 
to  go  no  further,  but "  stand  by  the  post"  (Cf.  I  Kings,  8.  14,  2a, 
Solomon  standing  before  the  altar  of  the  Lord  in  the  presence  of 
the  congregation;  also  2  Kings,  ii.  14;  23.  3,  "by  a  pillar:"  the 
customary  place),  the  court  within  belonging  exclusively  to  the 
priests.    There,  as  representative  of  the  people,  in  a  peculiarly 
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near  relation  to  God,  he  is  to  present  his  offerings  to  Jehovah, 
^while  at  a  greater  distance,  the  people  are  to  stand  worshiping  at 
the  outer  gate  of  the  same  entrance.  The  offerings  on  Sabbaths  are 
larger  than  those  of  the  Mosaic  law,  to  imply  that  the  worship  of 
Ood  is  to  be  conducted  by  the  prince  and  people  in  a  more  muni- 
ficent spirit  of  self-sacrificing  liberality  than  formerly.  9.  The  wor- 
shipers were  on  the  great  feasts  to  pass  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
through  the  temple  courts,  in  order  that,  in  such  a  throng  as  should 
attend  the  festivals,  the  ingress  and  egress  should  be  the  more  unim- 
peded, those  going  out  not  being  in  the  way  of  those  coming  in. 
10.  |irinC6  in  the  midst  —  not  isolated  as  at  other  times,  but  join- 
ing the  great  throng  of  worshipers,  at  their  head,  after  the  example 
of  David  (Psalm  42.  4,  '*  I  had  gone  with  the  multitude  ...  to  the 
house  of  God,  with  the  voice  of  joy  and  praise,  with  a  multitude 
that  kept  holy  day  •');  the  highest  in  rank  animating  the  devotions 
of  the  rest  by  his  presence  and  example.  12-15.  Not  only  is  he 
to  perform  official  acts  of  worship  on  holy  days  and  feasts,  but  in 
"voluntary  offerings  daily  he  is  to  show  his  individual  zeal,  sur- 
passing all  his  people  in  liberality,  and  so  setting  them  a  princely 
example.  16-18.  The  prince's  possession  is  to  be  inalienable,  ana 
any  portion  given  to  a  servant  is  to  revert  to  his  sons  at  the  year 
of  jubilee,  that  he  may  have  no  temptation  to  spoil  his  people  of 
their  inheritance,  as  formerly  (Cf.  Ahab  and  Naboth,  i  Kings,  21). 
The  mention  of  the  year  of  jubilee  implies  that  there  is  something 
literal  meant,  besides  the  spiritual  sense.  The  jubilee  year  was 
restored  after  the  captivity.  [Josephus,  Antiquities,  I4.  10.  6  ;  i 
Maccabees,  6.  49.]  Perhaps  it  will  be  restorea  under  Messiah's 
coming  reign.  Cf.  Isaiah,  61.  2,  3,  where  "  the  acceptable  year  of 
the  Lord  "  is  closely  connected  with  the  comforting  of  the  mourn- 
ers in  Zion,  and  "  the  day  of  vengeance "  on  Zion's  foes.  The 
mention  of  the  prince's  sons  is  another  argument  against  Messiah 
being  meant  by  "  the  prince."  19-24.  Due  regard  is  to  be  had  for 
the  sanctity  of  the  officiating  priest's  food,  by  cooking  courts  being 
provided  close  to  their  chambers.  One  set  of  apartments  for 
cooking  was  to  be  at  the  corners  of  the  inner  court,  reserved  for 
the  flesh  of  the  sin  offerings,  to  be  eaten  only  by  the  priests  whose 
perquisite  it  was  (Leviticus»  6.  25  ;  7.  7),  before  coming  forth  to 
mingle  again  with  the  people ;  another  set  at  the  comers  of  the 
outer  court,  for  cooking  the  flesh  of  the  peace  offerings,  of  which 
the  people  partook  along  with  the  priests.  All  this  implies  that 
no  longer  are  the  common  and  unclean  to  be  confounded  with  the 
sacred  and  Divine,  but  that  in  even  the  least  things,  as  eating  and 
drinking,  the  glory  of  God  is  to  be  the  aim  (x  Corinthians,  10.  31). 
32.  courts  Joined  —  Fairbairn  translates,  "  roofed  "  or  "  vaulted." 
But  these  cooking  apartments  seem  to  have  been  uncovered,  to 
let  the  smoke  and  smell  of  the  meat  the  more  easily  pass  away. 
They  were  *' joined  "  or  "  attached  "  to  the  walls  of  the  courts  at 
the  corners  of  the  latter.  [Menochius.]  23.  boiling  placeo  — 
hollers,  under  the  rows  —  at  the  foot  of  the  rows,  t.  e.,  in  the 
lowest  part  of  the  walls,  were  the  places  for  boiling  made. 
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CHAPTER  XLVII. 

1-23.  Vision  of  the  Temple  Waters.  Borders  and  Division 
OF  the  Land.  The  happy  fruit  to  the  earth  at  large  of  God's 
dwelling  with  Israel  in  holy  fellowship  is,  that  the  blessing  is  no 
longer  restricted  to  the  one  people  and  locality,  but  istobedifi'used 
with  comprehensive  catholicity  through  the  whole  world.  So  the 
plant  from  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  is  represented  as  gathering  under 
its  shelter  "all  fowl  of  ever)''  wing"  (ch.  17.  23).  Even  the  desert 
places  of  the  earth  shall  be  made  fruitful  by  the  healing  waters  of  the 
gospel  (Cf  Isaiah,  35.  i).  I.  waters  —  so  Revelation,  22.  i,  represents 
'*  the  water  of  life  as  proceeding  out  of  the  throne  of  God  and  of 
the  Lamb."  His  throne  was  set  up  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  (cb. 
43.  7).  Thence  it  is  to  flow  over  the  earth  (Joel,  3.  18  ;  Zechariah, 
13.  I  ;  14.  8).  Messiah  is  the  temple  and  the  door ;  from  His 
pierced  side  flow  the  living  waters,  ever  increasing,  both  in  the 
individual  believer  and  in  the  heart.  The  fountains  in  the  vicinity 
of  Moriah  suggested  the  image  here.  The  waters  flow  eastward, 
f.  f.,  toward  the  Kedron,  and  thence  toward  the  Jordan,  and  so 
along  the  Ghor  into  the  Dead  sea.  The  main  point  in  the  picture 
is  the  rapid  augmentation  from  a  petty  stream  into  a  mighty  river, 
not  by  the  influx  of  side-streams,  but  by  its  own  self-supply  from 
the  sacred  miraculous  source  in  the  temple.  [Henderson.]  (Cf. 
Psalm  36.  8,  9  ;  46.  4  ;  Isaiah,  li.  9  ;  Habakkuk,  2.  14).  Searching 
into  the  things  of  God,  we  find  some  easy  to  understand,  as  the 
water  up  to  the  ancles ;  others  more  difficult,  which  require  a 
deeper  search,  as  the  waters  up  to  the  knees  or  loins  ;  others  be- 
yond our  reach,  of  which  we  can  only  adore  the  depth  (Romans, 
II.  33).  The  healing;  of  the  waters  of  the  Dead  sea  here  answers 
to,  '*  there  shall  be  no  more  curse  "  (Revelation,  22. 3  ;  Cf.  Zechar- 
iah, 14.  II.  7.  trees — not  merely  one  tree  of  life,  as  in  Paradise 
(Genesis,  2),  but  many:  to  supply  immortal  food  and  medicine  to 
the  people  of  God,  who  themselves  also  become  "  trees  of  right- 


eousness" (Isaiah,  61.  3),  planted  bv  the  waters,  and  (Psalm  i.  3) 
bearing  fruit  unto  holiness.  8.  the  desert — or  plain,  Hebrew 
"  Arabah  "  (Deuteronomy,  3.  17  ;  4.  49  ;  Joshua,  3. 16),  which  is  the 
name  still  given  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  plain  south  of 
the  Dead  sea,  and  extending  to  the  Elanitic  gulf  of  the  Red  sea.  the 
sea  —  the  Dead  sea,  "  The  sea  "  noted  as  covering  with  its  waters 
the  guilty  cities  of  the  plain,  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  In  its  bitu- 
minous waters  no  vegetable  or  animal  life  is  said  to  be  found.  But 
now  death  is  to  give  place  to  life  in  Judea,  and  throughout  the 
world,  as  symbolized  by  the  healing  of  these  death-pervaded  waters 
covering  the  doomed  cities.  Cf.  as  to  "the  sea"  in  general, 
regarded  as  a  symbol  of  the  troubled  powers  of  nature,  disordered 
by  the  fall,  henceforth  to  rage  no  more.  Revelation,  21. 1.  9.  rivers 
— k  in  Hebrew^  "  two  rivers."  Hence  Hcbreiv  expositors  think  that 
the  waters  from  the  temple  were  divided  into  two  branches,  the  one 
emptying  itself  into  the  eastern  or  Dead  sea,  the  other  into  the 
western  or  Mediterranean.  So  Zechariah,  14. 8.  However,  though 
this  probably  is  covertly  implied  in  the  Hebrew  dual^  the  flowing 
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of  the  waters  into  the  Dead  sea  only  is  expressed.  Cf.  v.  8,  "  wa- 
ters .  .  .  healed,"  which  can  apply  only  to  it,  not  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  also  V.  10,  **  fish  as  the  fish  of  the  great  sea ;"  the  Dead 
sea,  when  healed,  containing  fish,  as  the  Mediterranean  does.  lo. 
En-pedi  .  .  .  En-eglaim — En-gedi  (meaning  "fountain  of  the  kid"), 
anciently, Hazazon-Tamar  now  Ain-Jidy  ;  West  of  the  Dead  sea: 
David's  place  of  refpge  from  Saul.  En-eglaim  means  "fountain 
of  two  calves,"  on  the  confines  of  Moab,  over  against  En-gedi,  and 
near  where  Jordan  enters  the  Dead  sea  (Isaiah,  15.  8).  These  two 
limits  are  fixed  on,  to  comprise  between  them  the  whole  Dead  sea. 
Iteh  .  .  .  according  to  their  kinds  —  Jerome  auotes  an  ancient 
theory  that  "  there  are  153  kinds  of  fishes,"  all  of  which  were  taken 
by  the  apostles  (John,  21.  11),  and  not  one  remained  uncaptured  ; 
signifying  that  both  the  noble  and  base-bom,  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
and  every  class,  are  being  drawn  out  of  the  sea  of  the  world  to 
salvation.  Cf.  Matthew,  13.  47,  the  gospel  net ;  the  apostles  being 
fishermen,  at  first  literally,  afterward  spiritually  (Matthew,  4.  19). 
II.  maricbcs  —  marshes.  The  region  is  known  to  have  such  pits 
and  marshes.  The  Arabs  take  the  salt  collected  by  evaporation  in 
these  pits  for  their  own  use,  and  that  of  their  flocks,  not  be  healed 
— those  not  reached  by  the  healing  waters  of  the  gospel,  through 
their  sloth  and  earthly-minded ness,  are  given  over  (Revelation,  22, 
II)  to  their  own  bitterness  and  barrenness  (as  "saltness"  is  often 
employed  to  express,  Deuteronomy,  29.  23  ;  Psalm  107.  34 ;  Zeph- 
aniah,  2.  9) ;  an  awful  example  to  others  in  the  punishment  they 
safifer  (2  Peter,  2.  6).  12.  Instead  of  the  **  vine  of  Sodom  and  grapes 
of  Gomorrah  "  (Deuteronomy,  32.  32),  nauseous  and  unwholesome, 
trees  of  life-giving  and  life-restonng  virtue  shall  bloom  similar  in 
properties  to,  and  exceeding  in  number,  the  tree  of  life  in  Eden 
(Revelation,  2.  7;  22.  2,  14).  leaf.  .  .  not  fade  —  expressing  not 
only  the  unfailing  character  of  the  heavenly  medicine  of  the  tree 
of  fife,  but  also  that  the  graces  of  the  believer  (as  a  tree  of  right- 
eousness), which  are  the  leaves,  and  his  deeds,  which  are  the  fruits 
that  flow  from  those  graces,  are  Immortal  (Psalm  i.  3 ;  Jeremiah, 
17.  8  ;  Matthew,  10.  42  ;  i  Corinthians,  15.  58).  new  ftu\\—lit., 
firstlings,  or  first-fruit.  They  are  still,  each  month  afresh,  as  it 
were,  yielding  their  first-fruit.  [Fairbairn.]  The  first-bom  of  a 
thing,  in  Hebrew  idiom,  means  the  chief  est.  As  Job,  18.  13,  "  the 
first-born  of  death,"  i.  e.,  the  most  /a/^z/ death.  13.  The  re-division 
of  the  land;  the  boundaries.  The  latter  are  substantially  the  same 
as  those  given  by  Moses  in  Numbers,  34 ;  they  here  begin  with  the 
North,  but  in  Numbers,  34,  they  begin  with  the  South.  It  is  only 
Canaan  proper,  exclusive  of  the  possession  of  the  two  and  a  halt 
tribes  beyond  Jordan  that  is  here  divided.  Joseph  .  .  .  two  por- 
tions—  according  to  the  original  promise  of  Jacob  (Genesis,  48.  5, 
32).  Joseph's  sons  were  given  the  birth- right,  forfeited  by  Reuben 
the  first-bom  (i  Chronicles,  5.  i).  Therefore  the  former  is  here 
put  first.  His  two  sons  having  distinct  portions  make  up  the 
whole  number  twelve  portions,  as  he  had  just  before  specified 
*•  twelve  tribes  of  Israel ;"  for  Levi  had  no  separate  inheritance, 
so  that  he  is  not  reckoned  in  the  twelve.  15.  Zedad  —  on 
the  North   boundary  of  Canaan.      16.    Hamath  —  as  Israel  was 
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a  separate  people,  so  their  land  was  a  separate  land.  On  no 
scene  could  the  sacred  history  have  been  so  well  transacted  as  on 
it.  On  the  east  was  the  sandy  desert.  On  the  north  and  south, 
mountains.  On  the  west  an  inhospitable  sea-shore.  But  it  was 
not  alwajrs  to  be  a  separate  land.  Between  the  parallel  ranges  of 
Lebanon  is  the  long  valley  of  El-Bekaa,  leading  to  *'  the  entering 
in  of  Hamath"  on  the  Orontes,  in  the  Syrian  frontier.  Roman 
roads,  and  the  harbour  made  at  Cesarea,  opened  out  doors  through 
which  the  gospel  should  go  from  it  to  all  lands.  So  in  the  last 
days  when  all  shall  flock  to  Jerusalem  as  the  religious  center  of 
the  world.  Borothah  —  a  city  in  Syria  conquered  by  David 
(2  Samuel,  8.  8);  meaning  wells.  Hazar-hatticon  —  meaning  "the 
middle  village."  Hauran  —  a  tract  in  Syria,  south  of  Damascus; 
Auranitis.  17.  Hazar-enan  —  a  town  in  the  north  of  Canaan, 
meaning  "village  of  fountains."  18.  east  sea  —  the  Dead  sea. 
The  border  is  to  go  down  straight  to  it  by  the  valley  of  the  Jordan. 
So  Numbers,  34.  11,  12.  19.  Tamar — not  Tadmor  in  the  desert, 
but  Tamar,  the  last  town  of  Judea,  by  the  Dead  sea.  Meaning 
"palm-tree;''  so  called  from  palm-trees  abounding  near  it.  22. 
to  the  strangers  —  It  is  altogether  unprecedented  under  the  old 
covenant,  that  "  strangers  "  should  have  "  inheritance  "  among  the 
tribes.  There  would  not  be  locally  room  within  Canaan  for  more 
than  the  tribes.  The  literal  sense  must  therefore  be  modified,  as 
expressing  that  Gentiles  are  not  to  be  excluded  from  settling  among 
the  covenant  people,  and  that  spiritually  their  privileges  are  not  to 
be  less  than  those  of  Israel  (Romans,  10.  12 ;  Galatians,  3.  28 ; 
Ephesians,  3.  6;  Colossians,  3.  ii  ;  Revelation,  7.  9,  10).  Still, 
"  sojoumeth,"  in  z\  23,  implies,  that  in  Canaan,  the  covenaat- 
people  are  regarded  as  at  koines  the  strangers  as  settlers. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

1-35.  Allotment  of  the  Land  to  the  several  Tribes,  i.  Daa 
^The  lands  are  divided  into  portions  of  ideal  exactness,  running 
alongside  of  each  other,  the  whole  breadth  from  west  to  east, 
standing  in  a  common  relation  to  the  temple  in  the  center :  seven 
tribes'  portions  on  the  north,  five  in  the  smaller  division  in  the 
south.  The  portions  of  the  city,  the  temple,  the  prince  and  the 
priesthood,  are  in  the  middle,  not  within  the  boundaries  of  any 
tribe,  all  alike  having  a  common  interest  in  them.  Judah  has  the 
place  of  honour  next  the  center  on  the  north,  Benjamin  the  cor- 
responding place  of  honour  next  the  center  on  the  south  ;  because 
of  the  adherence  of  these  two  to  the  temple  ordinances  and  to  the 
house  of  David  for  so  long,  when  the  others  deserted  them.  Dan, 
on  the  contrary,  so  long  locally  and  morally  semi-heathen  (Judges, 
18),  is  to  have  the  least  honourable  place,  at  the  extreme  north. 
For  the  same  reason,  St.  John  (Revelation,  7.  5-8)  omits  Dan  aIto> 
gether.  3.  Asher — a  tribe  of  which  no  one  of  note  is  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament.  In  the  New  Testament  one  is  singled  out 
of  it,  the  prophetess  Anna.  4.  Manasseh  —-the  intercourse  and 
unity  between  the  two  and  a  half  tribes  east  of  the  Jordan,  and 
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the  nine  and  a  half  west  of  it,  had  been  much  kept  up  by  the 
splitting  of  Manasseh,  causing  the  visits  of  kinsmen  one  to  the 
other  from  both  sides  of  the  Jordan.  There  shall  be  no  need  for 
this  in  the  new  order  of  things.  5.  Ephraim  —  This  tribe,  with  its 
two  dependent  tribes,  Mansseh  and  Benjamin,  for  upward  of 
400  years  under  the  judges  held  the  pre-eminence.  6.  Reuben  — 
doomed  formerly  for  incest  and  instability  "not  to  excel" 
(Genesis,  49. 4).  So  no  distinguished  prophet,  priest  or  king 
had  come  from  it.  Of  it  were  the  notorious  Dathan  and 
Abiram,  the  mutineers.  A  pastoral  and  Bedouin  character 
marked  it  and  Gad  (Judges,  5.  16).  15-17.  The  5000  rods, 
apportioned  to  the  city  out  of  the  25,000  square,  are  to  be  laid  off 
in  a  square  of  4,500,  with  the  250  all  round  for  suburbs,  profane 
—  i.  ^.,  not  strictly  sacred  as  the  sacerdotal  portions,  but  applied  to 
secular  uses.  24.  Benjamin  —  Cf.  Jacob's  prophecy  (Genesis,  49. 
27  ;  Deuteronomy,  33.  12).  It  alone  with  Judah  had  been  through- 
out loyal  to  the  house  of  David,  so  its  prowess  at  the  "  night"  of 
the  national  history  was  celebrated  as  well  as  "  in  the  morning.'* 
25.  Siniieon  —  omitted  in  the  blessing  of  Moses  in  Deuteronomy, 
33,  perhaps  because  of  the  Simeonite  *'  prince,"  who,  at  Baal-peor 
led  the  Israelites  in  their  idolatrous  whoredoms  with  Midian  (Num- 
bers, 25. 14).  26.  lesachar  —  Its  ancient  portion  had  been  on  the 
plan  of  Esdraelon.  Compared  (Genesis,  49,  14)  to  "a  strong  ass 
crouching  between  two  burdens,"  i.  ^.,  Tribute  and  Tillage  ;  never 
meddling  with  wars  except  in  self  defense.  3T.  gates  —  (Revela- 
tion, 21.  f2,  &c.).  The  twelve  gates  bear  the  names  of  the  twelve 
tribes,  to  imply  that  all  are  regarded  as  having  an  interest  in  it. 
35.  Lord  Is  i\i%T^—^ Jehovah- Shammah,  Not  that  the  city  will  be 
called  so  in  mere  name,  but  that  the  reality  will  be  best  expressed 
by  the  descriptive  title  (Jeremiah,  3.  17  ;  33. 16  ;  Zechariah,  2.  !•  ; 
Revelation,  21.  3 ;  22.  3). 


THE  BOOK  OF  DANIEL. 


INTRODUCTION. 

DANIEL,  s.  «.,  Gvd  it  myjudgt:  probably  of  the  blood  royal  (cf.  cb.  z.  3, 
with  X  Chronicles  1.  i,  where  a  son  0/  David  is  naxned  so).  Jerusalem  may 
have  been  his  birth-place  (though  ch.  9.  24,  **  thy  holy  city,^*  does  not  tuctssaTtfy 
imply  this).  He  was  carried  to  Babylon  among  the  Hebrew  captives  brou|[ht 
thither  by  Nebuchadnezzar  at  the  first  deportation  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoia- 
kim.  As  he  and  his  three  companions  are  called  (ch.  x.  4)  **  children,*'  he  cannot 
have  been  more  than  about  twelve  yean  old  when  put  in  traininz,  according  to 
Eastern  etiquette,  to  be  a  courtier  (ch.^  x.  3,  6).  He  then  received  a  new  name, 
by  which  it  was  usual  to  mark  a  change  in  one*s  condition  (a  Kings  aj.  34  ;  a4»  it; 
Ezras.  14;  Esther  a.  7),  Belteshazzar,  i.  *.,  a  ^inct  favoured  by  Citi,  His 
piety  and  wisdom  were  proverbial  among  his  countrymen  at  an  early  period ; 
probably  owing  to  that  noble  proof  he  ^avc  of  faithfulness,  combined  with  wisdom, 
m  abstaining  trom  the  food  sent  to  him  from  the  king's  table,  as  being  polluted 
by  the  Idolatries  usual  at  heathen  banquets  (ch.  x.  8-16).  Hence  Ezduel*B  refer- 
ence to  him  (Ezekiel  14.  xa,  ao;  28.  3;  is  precisely  of  that  kind  we  should  expect; 
a  coincidence  which  must  be  undesigned.  Ezekiel  refers  to  him  not  as  a  «mY#r, 
but  as  exhibiting  a  character  righteous  and  wise  in  discerning  secrets,  in  those 
circumstances  now  found  in  his  book,  which  are  earlier  than  the  time  when 
Ezekiel  wrote.  As  Joseph  rose  In  Egypt  by  interpreting  Pharaoh's  dreams,  so 
Daniel,  by  interpreting  Nebuchadnezzar's,  was  promoted  to  be  gOTcraor  of 
Babylonia,  and  president  of  the  Magian  priest-caste.  Under  EviUmerodach, 
Nebuchadnezzar  s  successor,  as  a  change  of  oflScers  ofken  attends  the  acoessiaa 
of  a  new  king,  Daniel  seems  to  have  bad  a  lower  post,  which  led  him  occasion- 
ally away^  from  Babylon  (ch.  8.  a,  27).  Again  he  came  into  note  when  he  read 
the  myotic  writing  of  Belshazzar's  doom  on  the  wall  on  the  night  of  that  mon- 
arch's impious  feast.  Berosus  calls  the  last  Babyjonian  kinj;  Na)>onidua,  and 
says  he  was  not  killed,  but  had  an  honorable  abode  in  Carmania  assigned  to  htm, 
after  having  surrendered  voluntarily  in  Borsippi.  RawUnson  has  cleared  up 
the  discrepancy  from  the  Nineveh  inscription.  Belsl^izzar  was  joint-king  with 
his  father,  Evil-merodach  or  Nabonidus  (called  Minus  in  the  inscriptions)  to 
whom  he  was  subordinate.  He  shut  himself  up  in  Babylon,  whilst  the  other 
king  took  refuge  elsewhere,  v/z.,  in  Rorsippa.  Berosus  gives  the  Chaldean 
account,  which  suppresses  all  about  BeUhazzar,  as  being  to  the  national  dishon- 
our. Had  Daniel  been  a  late  book,  he  would  no  doubt  have  taken  up  the  later 
account  of  Berosus.  If  he  gave  a  history  differing  from  that  current  in  Babylonia, 
the  Jews  of  that  region  would  not  have  received  it  as  true.  Darius  the  Mede,  or 
CyaxaresII.,  succeeded  and  reigned  two  years.  The  mention  of  this  monarch's 
reign,  almost  unknown  to  proline  history,  being  eclipsed  by  the  splendour  of 
Cyrus,  is  an  incidental  proof  that  Daniel  wrote  as  a  contemporary  historian  of 
events  which  he  knew,  and  did  not  borrow  from  others.  In  the  third  year  of 
Cyrus  he  saw  the  visions  (ch.  10.-12.)  relating  to  his  people  down  to  the  latest 
davs  and  the  coming  resurrection.  He  must  have  been  about  eighnr-four  yaus 
old  at  this  time.  Tradition  represents  Daniel  as  having  died  amd  been  buried 
at  Shushan.  Though  his  advanced  age  did  not  allow  him  to  be  among  those  who 
returned  to  Palestine,  yet  he  never  ceased  to  have  his  people's  interesu  Dearest 
to  his  heart  (chs.  9.  and  zo.  13). 

AUTHENTICITY  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  DANIEL.  Ch.  7.  i,*8:8.9: 
9.  a;  10.  I,  a;  xa.  4,  c.  testify  that  it  was  composed  by  Daniel  himself.  He  does 
not  mention  himself  in  the  first  six  chapters  which  are  kitiorical^  for  in  these 
it  is  not  the  author  but  the  er'ents  which  are  the  prominent  point.  In  the  last 
six,  which  9x^  prophetical y  the  author  makes  himself  known,  for  here  it  was 
needed,  prophecy  oeing  a  revelation  of  words  to  particular  men.  It  holds  a 
third  ranx  in  the  Heb,  canon  :  not  among  the  prophets^  but  in  the  Hagiogra- 
pha  (Chetubim),  between  Esther  and  Ezra,  books  like  it  relating  to  the  captiv- 
ity ;  because  he  did  not  strictly  belong  to  those  who  held  exclusively  the  pro- 
fession of  *'  prophets  "  in  the  theocracv,  but  was  rather  a  "  seer,"  having  the 
gift^  but  not  the  office  of  prophet.  Were  the  book  an  interpolated  one,  it 
would  have  been  doubtless  placed  among  the  prophets.  Its  present  position  is 
a  proof  of  Its  genuineness,  as  it  was  deliberately  put  in  a  position  diflesent 
from  that  where  most  would  expect  to  find  it.    Placed  between  Esther,  and 
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Xam  and  Nebemuh,  It  fepwrated  the  hlstoriod  books  of  the  tia*  after  the 
captiTicy.  Thm,  Daatel  was,  as  Btn£«l  calls  him,  the  politidan,  chionolo£er. 
—d  bistonan  among  the  prophets.  The  Psafans,  also,  though  many  are  ml 
gieacal,  are  ranked  with  the  Hapographa,  not  with  the  prophets;  and  the 
Revelation  of  John  is  sefiarated  from  his  epistles,  as  Danielis from  the  O.  T. 
proptaets.  Instead  of  wntinK  in  the  midst  of  the  covenant  people,  and  mak- 
ing  them  the  foreground  of  hU  picture,  he  writes  in  a  heathen  court,  the 
world-kingdoms  occupymg  the  foreground,  and  the  kingdom  of  God,  though 
ultimately  made  the  most  significant,  the  background:  Mis  peculiar  position 
in  the  heathen  court  is  reflected  in  his  peculiar  position  in  the  canon.  As  the 
"  propheu  "  in  the  O.  T.,  so  the  epistles  of  the  apostles  in  the  N.  T.  weie^ 
written  by  divinely-commissioned  persons  for  their  con  temporaries.  But  Dan- 
iel and  John  were  not  in  immediate  contact  with  the  congregation,  but  isola- 
ted and  alone  with  God,  the  one  in  a  heathen  court,  the  other  on  a  lonely  isle- 
(Rev.  I.  9.),  Porphyry,  the  assailant  of  Christianity  in  the  third  century,  as- 
serted that  the  book  of  Daniel  was  a  foreery  of  the  time  of  the  Maccabees, 
no-z64  B.  C.,  a  lime  when  €onfessedly  there  were  no  prophets,  written  after 
the  events  as  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  which  it  professes  to  jfbrtteli;  so  accu- 
rate are  the  details.  A  conclusive  proof  of  Daniel's  inspiration,  if  his  prophe- 
cies can  be  shown  to  have  been  be/ort  the  events.  Now  we  know  ^m  ^m#- 
/Iflcx,  that  the  Jews  in  Christ's  days  recognised  Daniel  as  in  the  canon.  Ze- 
chariah,  Ezra  and  Nehemiahj,  centuries  before  Antiochus,  refer  to  it.  Jesus 
fefers  to  it  in  His  characteristic  designation,  ^'Son  of  Man,"  Mat.  S4.  «>  (Dan.  7. 
X3O;  also  expressly  by  name,  and  as  a  *^  prophet,"  in  Mat.  34.  15  (cf.  Mat.  34. 
sx,  with  Dan.  xs.  x,  Ac.);  and  in  the  moment  that  decided  his  life  (Mat.  a6. 64) 
or  death,  when  the  high  print  adjured  him  by  the  living  God.  Also,  in  Luke^ 
I*  X9'96,  **  Gabriel  *'  is  mentioned,  whose  name  occurs  no  where  else  in  Scrip- 
tnre,  save  ch.  8.  x6:  o.  ax.  Besides  the  references  to  it  in  Revelation,  Paul  con- 
finns  the  propheticalpart  of  it,  as  to  the  blasphemous  king  (Dan.  7.  8.  9S\  xx. 
3^  in  X  Cor.  6.  a;  a  Thes.  s.  3,  4:  the  narrative  part,  as  to  the  miraculous  de> 
Uverancesfrom  **  the  lions"  and  the  fire,  in  Heb.  zx.  33,  34.  Thus  the  book 
is  expressly  attested  by  the  N.  T.  on  the  three  points,  made  the  stumblini^- 
block  of  neologists — the  predictions,  the  narratives  of  miracles,  and  the  mani- 
Cestations  of  angek.  An  objection  has  been  started  to  the  unity  of  the  book, 
wu..  that  Jesus  quotes  no  part  of  the  first  half  of  Daniel.  But  Mat.  sx.  ^ 
would  be  an  enigma,  if  it  were  not  a  reference  to  the  *^  stone  that  smote  the 
image**  (Dan.  a.  34,  35«  44«  4$>)'  Thus  the  N.  T.  sanctions  chs.  3.,  3.,  6.,  7., 
and  XX.  The  design  of  the  miracles  in  the  heathen  courts  where  Daniel  was, 
aa  of  those  of  Moses  in  Egypt,  was  to  lead  the  worId-]x>wer,  which  seemed  to 
be  victorous  over  the  theocracy,  to  see  the  essential  inner  superiority  of  the 
seemingly-  fallen  kingdom  of  God  to  itself  j  and  to  show  prostrate  Israel  that 
the  power  of  God  was  the  same  as  of  old  in  Egypt.  The  first  book  of  Mac- 
cabees (cf.  I  Mace.  X.  94: 9.  37,  40,  with  Dan.  za.  x;  xx.  96,  of  LXX.)  refers  to 
Daniel  as  an  accredited  book,  and  even  refers  to  the  LXX.  Alexandrian  ver- 
sTon  of'  it.  The  fact  of  Daniel  having  a  place  in  the  LXX.  shows  it  was  re> 
oeived  by  the  Jews  at  large  prior  to  the  Maccabean  times.  The  LXX  version 
so  arbitrary  deviated  from  the  Heb.  Daniel,  that  Theodotion's  version 
was  substituted  for  it  in  the  early  Christian  church,  ycse^kus  {A  ni.  7.  11.  8) 
mentions  that  Alexander  the  Great  had  desianed  to  punish  the  Jews  for  their 
fidelity  to  Darius,  but  that  Jaddua  (333  B.  C.),  the  ni^h  priest,  met  him  at  the 
Iwad  of  a  procession,  and  averted  his  wrath  bv  showing  him  Daniel's  prophecy 
that  a  Grecian  monareh  should  overthrow  Penia.  Certain  it  is  Alexander- 
fiivoored  the  Jews,  and  Jastphui  statement  gives  an  explanation  of  the  fact  \ 
at  least  it  shows  that  the  Jews  in  Josephux''  oays  believed  that  Daniel  was  ex- 
tant in  Alexander's  days,  long  before  the  Maccabees.  With  Jaddua  (hi^h 
priest  from  B.  C.  34X-ia3)  the  O.  T.  history  ends  (Neh.  X3.  zi.).  (The  regis- 
ter of  the  priests  and  Leviteswas  not  written  by  Nehemiah,  who  died  al»ut 
400  B.  C.,  out  was  inserted  with  divine  sanction  by  the  collectors  of  the  canon 
subsequently.)  An  objection  to  Daniel's  authenticity  has  been  rested  on  a 
few  Greek  words  found  in  it.  But  these  are  mostly  names  of  Greek  musical 
ixistruments,  which  were  imported  uy  Greece  from  the  £.,  rather  than  vie* 
versa.  Some  of  the  words  are  derived  from  the  common  Indo-Germanic  stock 
of  both  Greek  and  Chaldee :  hence  their  app^brance^  in  both  tongues.  And 
one  or  two  may  have  come  through  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  Cbaldec. 
The  fact  that  »om  the  fourth  verse  of  the  second  chapter  to  the  end  of  the 
seventh,  the  language  is  Chaldee.  but  the  rest  Hebrew,  is  not  an  argument 
Mainst,  but  for  its  authenticity.  So  in  Ezra  the  two  languages  are  found. 
"Ac  work,  if  that  of  one  author,  must  have  been  composed  by  some  one  ia 
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the  circumstances  of  Daniel,  i,  #.,  by  one  familiar  with  both  langwagga.     No 
native-bom  Hebrew  who  had  not  lived  in  Chaldea  would  know  Cnaldee  so 
well,  as  to  use  it  with  the  same  idiomatic  ease  as  his  native  tongue;  the  TOty 
impurities  in  Daniers  use  of  both  are  just  such  as  were  naturai'io  one  in  his 
circumstances,  but  unnaturai  to  one  in  a  later  sure,  or  to  one  not  half-Hebrew, 
half  Chaldean,  in  residence  as  Daniel  was.     Those  parts  of  Daniel  which 
concern  the  whole  world  are  mostly  Chaldee,  then  the  language  of  the  world- 
empire.    So  Greek  was  made  the  language  of  the  N.  T.,  whtch  was  designed 
lor  the  whole  world.    Those  affecting  the  Jews,  mostly  Hebrew  :  and  this  not 
■o  impure  as  that  of  Ezekiel.    His  Cnaldee  is  a  mixture  of  Hebrew  and  Ara- 
maic. Two  predictions  alone  are  enough  to  prove  :  (x.)  That  Daniel  was  a  true 
prophet,  (a.)  That  his  prophecies  reach  beyond  Antiochus  ;  tr/s.,  he  foretells 
the  rise  of  M^  /our  great  monarchies^  Babvlon,  Medo-Persia,  Greece,  and 
Rome  (the  last  not  being  in  Daniel's  time  known   beyond  the   precincts  of 
Italy,  or  rather  of  Latium),  and  that  no  other  earthly  kingdom  would  subvert 
the  fourth,  but  that  it  would  divide  into  parts.    All  this  has  come  to  poa. 
"^o  fifth  great  earthly  monarchy  has  arisen,  though  often  attempted  as  faf 
Charlemagne,  Charles  V.,  and  Napoleon,  (a.)  The  time  of  Messiah's  advent 
Mdated/rom  a  certain  decree.     His  bein^  rut  off,  and  the  dr«tructton  of  the 
city.     "He  who  denies  DaniePs  prophedet,**  says  Sir  Isaac  Newtoo    ** under- 
mines   Christianity,    which    is    iounided    on    D*aniel*s    prophecies    ooncenuas 
Christ.'* 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  DANIEL.— The  v£rt>«  mode o/rnHUium\%^tM 
exception  in  other  prophets,  the  rule  in  Daniel.    In  Zechariah  (1.-6.),  who  lived 
after  Daniel,  the  same  mode  appears,  but  the  other  mode  from  the  seventh  chs^H 
ter  to  the  end.     The  revelation  of  St.  John  alone  is  perfectly  parallel  to  Daniel, 
which  may  be  called  the  Old  Testament  Apocalypse.     In  the  contents  too  there 
b  the   difference  above  noticed,  that  he  views  the  kingdom  of  God  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  world-kingdoms,  the  development  of  which  is  his  great  subject, 
'ihis  mode  of  viewing  it  was  appropriate  to  his  own  position  in  a  heathen  court, 
and  to  the  relation  of  subjection   in  which  the  covenant  people  then  stood  to  the 
world-powers.     No  longer  are  single  powers  of  the  world  incidentally  introduced, 
but  the  universal  monarchies  are  the  chief  themcL  in  which  the  worldly  princi- 
ple, opposed  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  manifests  itself  fully.    The  near  and  distant 
are  not  seen  in  the  same  perspective,  as^by  the  other  prophets,  who  viewed  the 
whole  future  from  the  escnatolosical  point;  but  in  Daniel  the  historical  d£r<«iZr 
are  given  of  that  development  of  the  world-powers  which  must  precede  the  advcat 
of  the  kingdom.    [Aubbrx.bn.] 
^  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE    BABYLONIAN   CAPTIVITY.^     The  ex. 
lie  is  the  historical  basis  of  Daniel's  prophecies,  as  Daniel  implies  in  the  first 
chapter,  which  commences  with  the  beginning,  and  ends  with  the  terminatioii, 
of  the  captivity  (ch.  i.^  x,  ax;  cf.  ch.  9.  x,  a.).    A  new  stage  in  the  theocracy 
begins  with  the  captivity.     Nebuchadnezzar  made  three  incursions  into  Ju- 
dah.    The  first  under  Jehoiachim  (606  B.  C),  in  which  Daniel  was  canned 
away,  subjected  the  theocracy  to  the  Babylonian  world-power.    The  second 
(w8  B.C.),  was  that  in  which  Jehoiachim  and  Ezekiel  were  carried  away.  The 
third  (588  B.  C),  in  which  Nebuchadnezzar  destroyed  Jerusalem  and  car- 
ried away  Zedekiah.    Originally  Abraham  was  raised  out  of  the  '^  sea"  (Dan. 
7.  a)  of  the  nations,  as  an  islana  holy  to  God,  and  his  seed  chosen  as  God*s 
mediator  of  his  Revelations  of  love  to  mankind.     Under  David  and  Solomon, 
the  theocracy,  as  opposed  to  the  heathen  power,  attained  its  climax  in  the 
O.  T.,  not  only  being  independent,  but  lord  of  the  surrounding  nations;  ao 
that  the  period  of  these  two  kings  was  henceforth  made  the  type  of  the  Meaai- 
anic.    But  when  God*s  people,  instead  of  resting  on  Him,  seeks  alliance  with 
the  world-power,  that  very  power  is  made  the  instrument  of  its^  chastisement. 
So  Ephraim  (733  B.  C.)  fell  by  Assyria ;  and  Judah  aUo.  drawn  into  the  sphere 
of  the  world's  movements  from  the  lime  of  Ahaz,  who  soueht  Assyrian  help 
(749  B.  C;  Isa  7.),  at  last  fell  by  Babylon,  and  thenceforth  lias  been  more  or 
less  dependent  on  the  world-monarcnies,  and  so,  till  Messiah,  was  favoured 
with  no  revelations  from  the  time  of  Malachi,  400  years.    Thus,  from  the  b«» 
ginning  of  the  exile  the  theocracy,  in  the  strict  sense,  ceased  on  earth  :  the 
rule  of  the  world-powers  superseciing  it.     But  God's  covenant  with  Israel  re- 
mains firm  (Rom.  11.  a90;  therefore  a  period  of  blessing  under  Messiah's  king- 
dom is  now  foretold  as  about  to  follow  their  long  chastisement.    The  exile  thus 
is  the  tumins point  in  the  history  of  the  theocracy,  which  Roos  thus  divides: 
.   <i.)  From  Adam  to  the  exodus  out  of  Egypt,  (a.) '  From  the  exodus  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Babylonian  captivity.  (3.)  From  the  captivity  to  the  millenium. 
<4.)  From  the  millenium  to  the  end  of  the  world.     Tne  ^sition  of  Daniel  ia 
the  Babylonian  court  was  in  unison  with  the  altered  relations  of  the  theocracy 
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and  the  world-power,  which  new  relation  was  to  be  the  theme  of  his  prophecy. 

Earlier  prophets,  from  the  stand-point  of  Israel,  treated  of  Israel  in  its  relation 

to  the  world-powers :  Daniel,  from  Babylon  the  centre  of  the  then  world-pow* 

er«  treats  of  the  worid-powers  in  their  relation  to  Israel.  His  seventy  years'resi- 

dence  in  Babvlon,  and  his  high  official  position  there,  gave  him  an  insight  into 

the  world's  politics,  fitting  him  to  be  the  recipient  of  political  revelations,  ^^ilst 

3;>iritual  experiences  g^ned  through  Nebuchadnezzar's  humiliation, Belshaxzar's 
ownfall,  and  the  rapid  decay  of  the  Babylonian  empire  itself,  as  well  as  the 
miraculous  deliverances  of  himself  and  his  friends  (en.  ^.  6.),  all  fitted  him  for 
regarding  things  from  the  spiritual  stand-point,  from  which  the  world's  power 
appears  transient,  but  the  glory  of  God's  kingdom  eternal.  As  his  political 
position  was  the  Inniy:  the  school  of  magicians  in  which  he  had  studied  for 
three  years  (ch.  1.4,  5)  was  the  souly  and  his  mind  strone  in  faith  and  nour-> 
ished  by  the  earlier  prophecies  (ch.  9.  a^,  the  spirit  of  hu  prophecy,  which 
only  waited  for  the  spirit  of  revelation  from  above  to  kindle  it.  So  (jod  fits 
His  oigans  for  their  work.  A  uberUn  compares  Daniel  to  Joseph :  the  one  at 
the  beginning,  the  other  at  the  end  of  the  Jewish  history  of  revelation  ;  both 
representatives  of  God  and  His  people  at  heathen  courts  :  both  interpreters 
oT the  dim  presentiments  of  truth,  expressed  in  God-sent  dreams,  and  there- 
fore raised  to  honour  by  the  powers  ot  the  world  ;  so  representing  Israel's  call- 
ing to  be  a  royal  priesthood  among  the  nations  ;  and  types  of  Christ,  the  true 
Israel,  and  ot  Israel's  destination  to  be  a  light  to  lighten  the  whole  Gentile 
world,  as  Rom.  11.  la,  15,  foretells.  As  Achilles  at  the  beginning,  and  Alex- 
ander, at  the  end,  of  Grecian  History  are  the  mirrors  of  the  whole  life  of  the 
Hellenic  people  ;  so  Joseph  and  Daniel  of  Israel. 

CONTENTS  OF  THE  BOOK.— Historical  and  biographical  introduction  ia 
ike jfirtt  ckapttr,    Daniel,  a  captive  exile,  is  represenutive  of  his  nation  in  its 
servitude  and  exile  :  while  his  heavenly  insight  into  dreams,  far  exceeding  that  of 
the  magi,  repreKnts  the  Divine  superiority  of  the  covenant  people  over  their 
heathen  lords.   The  high  dignities,  even  in  the  world,  which  he  thereby  attained « 
typify  the  givi]»  of  the  eartn-kuiffdom  at  last  *^  to  the  people  of  the  saints  of  the 
Most  Hi^.*'  (ch.  7.  97).     Thus  Daniel's  personal  history  is  the  typical  founda* 
tion  of  his  prophecy.    The  prophett  had  to  experience  in  themselves,  and  in  their 
ase.  aometning  of  what  they  foretold  about  future  times  ;  just  as  David  felt  much 
M  Christ's aunerings  in  his  own  Mrson,  (cf.  Hosea  x.  9^  xo,  xr ;  a.  3}.    So  Jonah 
2.,  ftc.  [Rooa.]    Hence  biographical  notices  of  Daniel  and  his  friends  are  inserted 
1hT!f^ffTg  his  prophecies.     Chs.  tt.-xa  contain  the  substance  of  the  book,  and  consist 
9iiwo farts.    The  firrt.  vm.,  chs.  a.;7.,  represent  the  development  of  the  world- 
powers,  viewed  from  a  historical  point.    The  second,  chs.  8.-xa.,  their  develop- 
ment in  relation  to  Israel,  espedauy  in  the  future  preceding  Christ's  first  advent, 
fbrelold  in  the  ninth  chapter.     But  prophecy  looks^  beyond  the  immediate  future 
to  the  complete  fulfilment  in  the  last  days,  since  the  individual  parts  in  the  oxganic 
hittory  of  salvation  cannot  be  understood  except  in  connection  with  the  wholi. 
Abo  Israel  looked  forward  to  the  Messianic  time,  not  only  for  spiritual  salvation 
hut  also  for  the  visible  restoration  of  the  kingdom  which  even  now  we  too  expect. 
The  prophecy  which  they  needed  ought  therefore  to  comprise  both,  and  so  mtich 
of  the  history  of  the  world  as  would  elapse  before  the  final  consummation.    The 
period  of  DaniePs  prophecies,  therefore,  ia  that  from  the  downfall  of  the  theocracy 
at  the  captivity  till  its  final  restoration,  yet  future — the  period  of  the  dominion  of 
the  woria-powers,  not  set  aude  1^  Christ's  first  coming  (John  x8.  36;  for.  to  have 
4aken  the  earth-kingdom  M^M,  would  have  been  to  take  it  from  Satan  s  hands, 
Matthew  4.  8-zo),  but  to  be  superseded  by  his  universal  and  everlasting  kingdom 
at  his  second  coming  (Revelauons  zi,  15).    Thiu  the  general  survey  of  the  devel" 
opment  and  final  destiny  of  the  world-powers  (chs.  9.-7.)  fittingly  precedes  the 
disclosures  as  to  the  immediate  future  (ens.  8.-19).    Daniel  marks  the  division  by 
writing  the  first  part  in  Chaldee,  and  the  second,  and  the  introduction,  in  Hebrew; 
the  former,  referring  to  the  powers  of  the  world,  in  the  language  of  the  then 
dominant  world-power  under  which  he>lived;  the  latter  relating  to  the  people  of 
God,  in  their  own  language.     An  interpolator  in  a  later  age  would  have  used 
Hebrew,  the  language  of  the  ancient  prophets  throughout,  or  if  anywhere  Aramaic, 
so  as  to  oe  understood  by  his  contemporaries,  he  would  have  usea  it  in  the  second 
rather  than  in  the  first  part,  as  having  a  more  immediate  reference  to  his  own 
times*    [AuBSKLBM.] 
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CHAPTER   I. 

Ver.  I-2I.  The  Babylonian  Captivity  begins  ;  Daniel's 
Education  at  Babylon,  &c.  I.  third  year— cf.  Jeremiah.  25.  i. 
••  the  fourth  year ;"  Jehoiakim  came  to  the  throne  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  which  Jeremiah  reckons  as  the  first  year,  but  which 
Daniel  leaves  out  of  count,  being  an  incomplete  year  ;  thus,  in 
Jeremiah,  it  is  "  \^<t  fourth  year  ;"  in  Daniel,  "the/^'n/"  [Jahn.]. 
However  Jeremiah  (25.  i  ;  46.  2),  merely  says,  the  fourth  year  of 
Jehoiakim  coincided  with  the  first  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  when  the 
latter  conquered  the  Egyptians  at  Carchemish  ;  deportation  of  captives 
from  Jerusalem  was  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim :  This  proba- 
bly took  place  in  the  end  of  the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim,  shortly 
before  the  battle  at  Carchemish  [Fairbairn.].  Nebuchadnezzar 
took  away  the  captives  as  hostages  for  the  submission  of  the  He- 
brews. Historical  Scripture  gives  no  positive  account  of  this  first 
deportation,  with  which  the  Babylonian  captivity,  t.  ^.,  Judah's  sub- 
jection to  Babylon  for  seventy  years  (Jeremiah,  29.  10),  begins. 
But  2  Chronicles,  36.  6,  7,  states,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  had  intend- 
ed *'  to  carry  Jehoiakim  to  Babylon,"  and  that  he  "  carried  ofiT  the 
vessels  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,"  thither.  But  Jehoiakim  died  at 
Jerusalem,  before  the  conqueror's  intention  as  to  him  was  carried 
into  effect,  (Jeremiah,  22.  18, 19 ;  36.  30),  and  his  dead  body,  as 
was  foretold,  was  dragged  out  of  the  gates  by  the  Chaldean  be- 
seigers,  and  left  unburied.  The  second  deportation  under  Jehoia- 
chin  was  eight  years  later.  2.  Shinar — the  old  name  of  Babvlonia 
(Genesis,  ii.  2;  14.  i ;  Isaiah,  11.  11 ;  Zechariah,  5.  zi).  Nebu- 
chadnezzar took  only  "  part  of  the  vessels,"  as  he  did  not  intend 
wholly  to  overthrow  the  state,  but  to  make  it  tributary,  and  to 
leave  such  vessels  as  were  absolutely  needed  for  the  public  wor- 
ship of  Jehovah.  Subsequently  all  were  taken  away,  and  were 
restored  under  Cyrus  (Ezra,  \.  7).  his  QOd — Bel.  His  temple,  as 
was  often  the  case  among  the  heathen,  was  made  "treasure-house" 
of  the  king.  3.  master  of .  .  .  eunuchs  —  called  in  Turkey  the 
"Kislar  Aga."  of  the  king's  seed— cf.  the  prophecy,  2  Kings,  20. 
17,  18.  4.  no  blemisll — A  handsome  form  was  connected,  in 
Oriental  ideas,  with  mental  power.     "  Children"  means  youths  of 

twelve  or  fourteen  years  old.    teach. .  .tongue  Of. .  .cdaldeans 

— their  language  and  literature,  the  Aramaic-Babylonian.  That  the 
heathen  lore  was  not  altogether  valueless  appears  from  the  Egyp- 
tian magicians  who  opposed  Moses ;  the  Eastern  Magi  who  sougat 
Jesus,  and  who  may  have  drawn  the  tradition  as  to  the  "  king  of 
the  Jews,"  from  Daniel,  9.  24,  &c.,  written  in  the  East.  As  Moses 
was  trained  in  the  learning  of  the  Egyptian  sages,  so  Daniel  in 
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that  of  the  Chaldeans,  to  familiarise  his  mind  with  mysterious  lore, 
and  so  develop  his  heaven-bestowed  gift  of  understanding  in  visions 
(v.  4,  5,  17).  5.  king's  meat  —  It  is  usual  for  an  Eastern  king  to 
entertain,  from  the  food  of  his  table,  many  retainers  and  royal  cap- 
tives (Jeremiah,  5a.  33,  34).  The  Hebrew  for  "meat"  implies  diU^ 
€acus.  stand  before  the  kina — as  attendant  courtiers:  not  as 
eunuchs.  6.  Ohildren  of  Judall — The  most  noble  tribe,  being  that 
to  which  the  '*  king's  seed"  belonged  (cf.  v.  3).  7.  gave  nftHiee 
— designed  to  mark  their  new  relation,  that  so  they  might  forget 
their  former  religion  and  country  (Genesis,  41.  45).  JBut  as  in 
Joseph's  case,  whom  Pharaoh  called  Zaphnath-paaneah,  so  in 
Daniel's,  the  name  indicative  of  his  relation  to  a  heathen  court 
(*'  Belteshazzar,"  1.  /.,  "  Bets  prince  "\  however  flattering  to  him, 
is  not  the  one  retained  by  Scripture,  but  the  name  marking  his  re* 
lation  to  God  ("  Daniel,"  God  my  Judge^  the  theme  of  his  prophet 
•cs  being  God>s  judgment  on  the  heathen  world-powers).  Haa* 
ObUl — 1.  ^.,  Whom  Jehovah  hath  favored.  Shadracb— from^o^, 
in  Babylon,  "  the  king,"  i.  e^  **  the  Sun ;"  the  same  root  as  in 
Abrech  (Margin^  Genesis,  41.  43),  "  Inspired  or  illumined  by  the 
Sun-eod."  Mishael— (.  /.,  **  Who  is  what  God  is?"  Who  is  cdm^ 
paraSie  to  Cod?  Meehacb  —  The  Babylonians  retained  the  first 
syllable  of  Mishael,  the  Hebrew  name  ;  but  for  El,  f.  ^.,  God,  sub- 
stituted Shak^  the  Babylonian  goddess,  called  Sheshack ;  (Jere- 
miah, 25.  26 ;  51.  41);  answering  to  the  Earth,  or  else  Venus,  the 
«>ddess  of  love  and  mirth ;  it  was  during  her  feast  that  Cyrus  took 
Babylon.  Azariab— f.  /.,  "  Whom  Jehovah  helps."  Aoed-neaO 
— f.  e^  Servant  of  the  shining  fire.  Thus,  instead  of  Jehovah, 
these  His  servants  were  dedicated  by  the  heathen  to  their  four 
leading  gods  [Herodotus,  Clio\.  Bel,  the  Chief-god,  the  Sun- 
god,  ]£urth-god,  aud  Fire-god.  To  the  last  the  three  youths  were 
consigned,  when  refusing  to  worship  the  golden  image,  (ch.  3).  The 
Chtddee  version  translates^  "  Lucifer,"  in  Isaiah,  14.  12,  Nogea^  the 
same  as  Nego.  The  names  thus  at  the  outset  are  significant  of  the 
seeming  triumph,  but  sure  downfall,  of  the  heathen  power  before 

Jehovah  and  His  people.    8.  Daniel . . .  would  not  defile  hinn 

telf  With . . .  king'e  meat^Daniel  is  specified,  as  being  the  leader 
in  the  *' purpose"  (the  word  implies  a  ^^'^^  resolution),  to  abstain 
from  defilement,  that  manifestmg  a  character  already  formed  for 
prophetical  functions.  The  other  three  youths,  no  doubt,  shared 
m  his  purpose.  It  was  the  custom  to  throw  a  small  part  of  the 
viands  and  wine  upon  the  hearth,  as  an  initiatory  offering  to  the 
spds,  so  as  to  consecrate  to  them  the  whole  entertainment  (cf. 
Deuteronomy,  32. 38).  To  have  partaken  of  such  a  feast  would  have 
been  to  sanction  idolatry,  and  was  forbidden  even  after  the  le^al 
distinction  of  dean  and  unclean  meats  was  done  away  (i  Conn- 
fhians,  8.  7,  10  ;  10.  27,  28).  Thus  the  faith  of  these  youths  was 
made  instrumental  in  overruling  the  evil  foretold  against  the  Jews 
(Ezekiel,  4.  13  ;  Hosea,  9.  3),  to  the  glory  of  God.  Daniel  and 
ms  three  friends,  says  Auberlbn,  stand  out  like  an  oasis  in  the 
^•sert.  Like  Moses,  Daniel  "chose  rather  to  suffer  afllic* 
with  the  people  of  God,  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  sin  for  a 
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leason"  (see  ch.  9.).  He  who  is  to  interpret  divine  reVblations 
must  not  feed  on  the  dainties,  nor  drink  from  the  intoxicating  cup, 
of  this  world.  This  made  him  as  dear  a  name  to  hb  countrymen* 
as  Noah  and  Job,  who  also  stood  alone  in  their  piety  among  a  per- 
verse generation.  (Ezekiel,  14.  14 ;  28.  3).  reqiiesteit^whilst 
decided  in  principle  we  ought  to  seek  our  objection  by  gentleness, 
rather  than  by  an  ostentatious  testimony,  which  under  the  plea  of 

fidthfiilness,  courts  opposition.  9.  God . . .  brought  Daniel  into  favor 

^the  favor  of  others  towards  the  godlv  is  the  doing  of  God.  So  in 
Joseph's  case  (Genesis,  39. 21).  Especially  towards  Israel  (Psalm  106, 
46 ;  cf.  Proverbs,  16.  7).     10.  WOroe  iiking— looking  less  healthy. 

your  aort— of  >^r  age,  or  class ;  Ut„  circle,    ondangor  ay  bead — 

an  arbitrary  Oriental  despot  would,  in  a  fit  of  wrath  at  his  orders 
having  been  disobeyed,  command  the  offender  to  be  instantly  de- 
capitated. II.  meizar — ^rather,  tht  steward^  or  chief  butUr^  entrust- 
ed by  Ashpenaz  with  fumishin£|  the  daily  portion  to  the  youths 
[GeseniusJ.  The  word  is  still  m  use  in  Persia.  12.  pulae— ^e 
tiebrew  expresses  any  vegetable  grown  from  seeds^  i.  ^.,  vegetable 
food  in  eenend  [Gesenius.].  13-15.  Illustrating  Deuteronomy, 
8.  3,  **  Man  doth  not  live  by  bread  only,  but  by  every  word  that 
proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Loid."  17.  God  gave  thOM 
knowiedge--(Exodus,  31.  2,  3  :  i  Kings,  3.  12  ;  Job,  32,  8 ;  James, 

I.  5, 17).    Daniel  had  understanding  in. .  .dreaas  — God  thus 

made  one  of  the  despised  covenant-people  eclipse  the  Chaldean 
sages  in  the  very  science  on  which  they  most  prided  themselves. 
So  Joseph  in  the  court  of  Pharaoh  (Genesis,  40.  5  ;  41.  1-8). 
Daniel,  in  the  praises  of  his  own  "  understanding,"  speaks  not 
through  vanity,  but  by  the  direction  of  God,  as  one  transported  out 
of  himself.  See  mv  InirodtuHon,  /*  Contents  op  the  Book.** 
18.  brought  then  in  — * .  ^.,  not  only  Daniel  and  his  three  friends^ 
but  other  youths  (t/.  3 ;  and  v.  19,  '*  among  them  aU"),  19.  Stood 
. . .  before  the  king— *'.  e,,  were  advanced  to  a  position  of  favor 
near  the  throne.  20.  ten  timeo — &'/.,  "ten  hands."  BiagiGiaM 
— properly,  *'  sacred  scribes,  skilled  in  the  sacred  writings,  a  dasa 
of  Egyptian  priests"  [Gesenius];  from  a  Hebrew  root,  a  ptn. 
The  word  in  our  EngHsh  Version  **  magicians,"  comes  from  ^ag^ 
1.  e.y  **  a  priest."  The  Magi  formed  one  of  the  Medes.  attrologert 
^-Ifebrew,  "  enchanters,"  from  a  root,  "  to  conceal,"  practisers  at 

the  occult  arts.    21.  Daniel  oontinued. .  .unto. .  .flrat  year  of 

. . .  Cyrus — (2  Chronicles,  36.  22  ;  Ezra,  I.  i).  Not  that  he  did 
not  continue  beyond  that  year,  but  the  expression  is  designed  to 
mark  the  fact,  that  he  who  was  one  of  the  first  captives  taken  to 
Babylon,  lived  to  see  the  end  of  the  captivity.  Se«  my  ItUrodui^ 
Hon,  "Significance  of  the  Babylonian  Exile."  In  ch.  xa  i, 
he  is  mentioned  as  living  "in  the  third  year  ol  Cyrus."  See 
Margin  Note,  on  the  use  of  "  till,"  Psalm  lia  I  ;  112.  8. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Ver.  1-49.    Nebuchadnezzar's  Dream  :  Daniel's  iNTUtrajt- 
TATioN  OF  IT,  AND  ADVANCEMENT.    I.  Second  yoar  of . . .  NobiK 

aliadn6ZZar--Ch.  i.  5,  shows  that  "  three  years"  had  elapsed  sinos 
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Nebuchadnezzar  had  taken  Jerusalem.  The  solution  of  this  diffi- 
culty is  Nebuchadnezzar  first  ruled  as  subordinate  to  his  father 
Nabopolassar,  to  which  time  ch.  i,  refers :  whereas  "  the  second 
year"  in  ch.  2,  b  dated  from  his  sole  sovereignty.  The  very  diffi* 
culty  is  a  proof  of  genuineness  ;  all  was  clear  to  the  writer  and  the 
original  readers  from  their  knowledge  of  the  circumstances,  and  so 
he  adds  no  explanation.  A  forger  would  not  introduce  difficulties, 
the  author  did  not  then  see  any  difficulty  in  the  case.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar is  called  "  king"  (ch.  i.  i),  by  anticipation.  Before  he  left 
Judea,  he  became  actuad  king  by  the  death  of  his  father,  and  the 
Jews  always  called  him  "  king,"  as  commander  of  the  invading 
army.  dr6aillt-— It  is  significant  that  not  to  Daniel,  but  to  the- 
then-world-ruler,  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  dream  is  vouchsafed.  It 
was  from  the  first  of  its  representatives  who  had  conquered  the 
theocracy,  that  the  world-power  was  to  learn  its  doom,  as  about 
to  be  in  its  turn  subdued,  and  for  ever,  by  the  kingdom  of  God. 
As  this  vision  opens,  so  that  in  ch.  7.  developing  the  same  truth 
more  fiilly,  closes  the  first  part.  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  vicegerent  of 
God  (v.  37  ;  cf.  Jeremiah,  25.  9  ;  Ezekiel,  28.  12-15  ;  Isaiah,  44. 
38 ;  45.  I :  Romans,  13.  i),  is  honored  with  the  revelation  in  the 
form  of  a  dream,  the  appropriate  form  to  one  outside  the  kingdom 
of  God.  So  in  the  cases  of  Abimelech,  Pharaoh,  &c.  (Genesis,  20. 
and  41.),  especially  as  the  heathen  attached  such  importance  to 
dreams.  Still  it  is  not  he,  but  an  Israelite,  who  interprets  it. 
Heathendom  is  passive,  Israel  active,  in  divine  things,  so  that  the 
glory  redounds  to  "  the  God  of  heaven."  2.  Chaldeanv — ^here,  a 
certain  order  of  priest-magicians,  who  wore  a  peculiar  dress,  like 
that  seen  on  the  gods,  and  deified  men,  in  the  Assyrian  sculpturesi. 
Probably  they  belonged  exclusively  to  the  Chaldeans,  the  original 
tribe  of  ^iie  Babylonian  nation,  just  as  the  Magians  were  properly 
Medes.  3.  troubled  to  know  the  dream  — He  awoke  in  alarm, 
remembering  that  something  solemn  had  been  presented  in  a 
dream,  without  being  able  to  recall  the  form  in  which  it  had 
clothed  itself.  His  thoughts  on  the  unprecedented  greatness  to 
which  his  power  had  attained  (v.  29),  made  him  anxious  to  know 
what  the  issue  of  all  this  should  be.  God  meets  this  wish  in  the 
way  moSt  calculated  to  impress  him.  4.  Here  begins  the  Chaldee 
portion  of  Daniel,  which  continues  to-  the  end  of  ch.  6.  In  it  the 
coarse,  character,  and  crisis  of  the  Grentile  power  are  treated  of ; 
whereas,  in  the  other  parts,  which  are  in  Hebrew,  the  things 
treated  of  apply  more  particularly  to  the  Jews  and  Jerusalem. 
Syriao — the  Aramean  Chaldee,  the  vernacular  tongue  of  the  king 
and  his  court :  the  prophet,  by  mentioning  it  here,  hints  at  the 
reason  of  his  own  adoption  of  it  from  this  point,  live  for  ever — a 
formula  in  addressing  kings,  like  our  "  Long  live  the  king  !"  Cf. 
z  Kings,  I.  31.  5.  the  thing — i.  ^.,  The  dream^  '*  is  gone  from 
me."  Gesenius  translates,  "  The  decree  is  gone  forth  from  me," 
irrevocable  (ch.  Isaiah,  45.  23),  Vfs.,  that  you  shall  be  executed,  i£ 
yon  do  not  tell  both  the  dream  and  the  interpretation.  English 
Version  is  simpler,  which  supposes  the  king  himself  to  have  for- 
gotten the  dream,      Pretenaers  to  supernatural  knowledge  often 
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bring  on  themselves  their  own  punishment  OVt  in  plecet— (i 
Samuel,  15.  33).  hOUSea .  .  .  dunghill — rather  a  mcrasshap.  The 
Babylonian  houses  were  built  of  sun-dried  brick  ;  when  demolished* 
the  rain  dissolves  the  whole  into  a  mass  of  mire,  in  the  wet  land, 
near  the  river  [Stuart.].  As  to  the  consistency  of  this  cruel 
threat  with  Nebuchadnezzar'^  character,  see  ch.  4.  17,  "  basest  of 
men  ;"  Jeremiah,  39.  5,  6  ;  52.  9-1 1.  6.  rewards— /ii/.,  "presents 
poured  out  in  lavish  profusion.  8.  gain...  time — Ht,^  duy.  Cf. 
JBphesians,  5.  16 ;  Colossians,  4.  5,  where  the  sense  is  somewhat 

different,   the  thing  is  gone  from  me— (&^  ^^0^  v,  5).     9.  one 

tfeoree— "there  can  be  no  second  one  reversing  the  Erst.    (Esther, 

4. 11).    corrupt— deceitful,    till  the  time  be  changed— till  a  new 

state  of  things  arrive,  either  by  my  ceasing  to  trouble  myself  about 
the  dream,  or  by  a  change  of  government,  (which  perhaps  the  agi- 
tation caused  by  the  dream  ms^e  Nebuchadnezzar  to  forbode,  and 
so  to  suspect  the  Chaldeans  of  plotting,      tell . . .  dream,  and  I 

shall  l(now ...  ye  can  show . . .  interpretation— If  ye  cannot  tell 

the  past,  a  dream  actually  presented  to  me,  how  can  ye  know,  and 
show,  the  future  events  prefigured  in  it  ?  There  IS  not  a  man . . . 
that  can  shew — Grod  makes  the  heathen,  out  of  their  own  mouth, 
condemn  their  impotent  pretensions  to  supernatural  knowledge,  in 
order  to  bring  out  in  brighter  contrast  His  power  to  reveal  secreta 
to  His  servants,  though  but "  men  upon  the  earth."  (cf.  v,  22.  23). 
therefore,  &c. — i.  ^.,  If  such  things  could  be  done  by  men,  othiar 
absolute  princes  would  have  required  them  from  their  magicians ; 
as  they  have  not,  it  is  a  proof  such  things  cannot  be  done,  and  can- 
not be  reasonably  asked  from  us.  II.  godS,  whoSO  dwelling  is  not 
with  flesh — answering  to  '*  no  man  upon  the  earth ;"  for  there 
were,  in  their  belief,  *' men  in  heazten**  vis.,  men  deified :  e.  g., 
Nimrod.  The  supreme  gods  are  referred  to  here,  who  alone,  in  the 
Chaldean  view,  could  solve  the  difficulty,  but  who  do  not  commu- 
nicate with  men.  The  inferior  gods,  intermediate  between  men 
and  the  supreme  gods,  are  unable  to  solve  it.  Contrast  with  this 
heathen  idea  of  the  utter  severance  of  God  from  man,  John,  i.  14, 
'*  The  Word  was  mzAt  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us  ;'*  Daniel  was  in 
this  case  made  His  representative.  12,  13.  Daniel  and  his  com- 
panions do  not  seem  to ,  have  been  actually  numbered  among  the 
Magi  or  Chaldeans,  and  so  were  not  summoned  before  the  king. 
Providence  ordered  it  so  that  all  mere  human  wisdom  should  ht 
shown  vain,  before  His  divine  power,  through  His  servant,  was  put 
forth.  Ver.  24  shows  that  the  decree  for  slaying  the  wise  men 
had  not  been  actually  executed  when  Daniel  interposed.  I4w 
captain  of  the  king's  guard— commanding  the  executioners,  (see 
Margin ;  and  Genesis,  37.  36,  Margin).  15.  Why  iS  the  deoreo 
SO  hasty — Why  were  not  all  of  us  consulted  before  the  decree  for 
the  execution  of  all  was  issued?  the  thing — the  agitation  of  the 
king  as  to  his  dream,  and  his  abortive  consultation  of  the  Chal- 
deans. It  is  plain  from  this  that  Daniel  was  till  now  ignorant  or 
the  whole  matter.  16.  Daniel  went  In — ^perhaps  not  in  person, 
but  by  the  mediation  of  some  courier  who  had  access  to  him.  Hit 
first  direct  interview  seems  to  have  been  v.   25  [Barnes.].    tlsM 
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•—the  king  granted  "  time*'  to  Daniel,  though  he  would  not  do  so 
to  the  Chaldeans,  because  they  betrayed  their  lying  purpose  by  r^ 

Quiring  him  to  tell  the  dream,  which  Daniel  did  not.  rrovidence, 
oubtless,  influenced  his  mind,  already  favorable,  (ch.  I.  19,  20), 
to  show  special  favor  to  Daniel.  I/.  Here  appears  the  reason 
why  Daniel  sought  "  time"  (v.  16),  t/ts.,  he  wished  to  engage  his 
friends  to  join  him  in  prayer  to  God  to  reveal  the  dream  to  him. 
18.  An  illustration  of  the  power  of  united  prayer.  (Matthew,  18. 
19).      The  same  instrumentality  rescued   Peter  from  his  periL 

(Acts,  13.  5-12).    19.  revealed . . .  in . . .  aight  vision— (Job,  33. 

15,  16).  20.  answered — ^res]x>nded  to  God  s  goodness  by  praises. 
name  of  God — God  in  His  reveioHon  of  Himself  by  acts  of  love, 
**  wisdom  and  might  "  (Jeremiah,  32.  19).  21.  changeth  . .  .  timet 
•  .  .  seasons — "  he  herein  gives  a  general  preparatory  intimation, 
that  the  dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  concerning  the  changes  and 
successions  of  kingdoms."  [Jerome.]  the  "times"  are  the //i<zx^^ 
and  periods  o{ duration  of  empires  (of.  ch.  7.  25  ;  i  Chronicles,  12. 
32 ;  29.  30;);  the  '*  seasons,"  ui^  fitting  times  for  their  culmination, 
decline  and  ifall  (Ecclesiastes,  3.  i;  Acts  i.  7;  i  Thessalonians,  5.  i.) 
The  vicissitudes  of  states,  with  their  times  and  seasons,  are  not  regu- 
lated by  chance  or  fate,  as  the  heathen  thought,  but  by  God.  re- 
BOVeth  llings— (Job.  12. 18;  Psahn  75,  6, 7;  Jeremiah,  27.  5;  cf,  I 
Samuel,  2.  7.  8.).  giveth  wisdom— (i  Kings,  3.  9-12;  James  i.  5.) 
22.  reveaiethHjob.  12.  22.).  So  spiritually,  Ephesians,  i.  17. 
18.  Iinoweth  what  is  In  .  .  .  darliness— (Psalm  139.  11,  12;  He- 
brews, 4.  13.).  light . . .  him — (James,  i.  17;  i  John,  i.  5.).  Apoc^ 
afypse^  or  **  revelation,'*  signifies  a  divine,  prophecy  a  human,  activ* 
ity.  Cf.  I  Corinthians,  14.  6,  where  the  two  are  distinguished. 
Tee  prophet  is  connected  with  the  outer  world,  addressing  to  the 
congregation  the  words  with  which  the  Spirit  of  God  supplies  him; 
he  speaks  in  the  Spirit,  but  the  apocalyptic  seer  is  in  the  Spirit  in 
his  whole  person  (Revelation  i.  10;  4.  2.).  The  form  of  the  apoc- 
alyptic revelation  (the  very  term  meaning  that  the  veil  that  hides 
the  invisible  world  is  taken  off)  is  subjectively  either  the  dream,  or, 
higher,  the  vision.  The  interpretation  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream 
was  a  preparatory  education  to  Daniel  himself.  By  gradual  step6» 
each  revelation  preparing  him  for  the  succeeding  one,  God  fitted 
him  for  disclosures  becoming  more  and  more  special.  In  chs.  2. 
and  4,  he  is  but  an  interpreter  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  dreams;  then  he 
has  a  dream  himself,  but  it  is  only  a  vision  in  a  dream  of  the  night 
(ch.  7.  I.  2;);  then  follows  a  vision  in  a  waking  state  (ch.  8.  1-3;); 
lastly,  in  the  two  final  revelations  (chs  9, 10, 12.)  the  ecstatic  state  is 
no  longer  needed.  The  progression  in  the  fotm  answers  to  the 
progression  in  the  contents  of  nis  prophecy;  at  first  general  ^j///tif/'j, 
and  these  afterwards  filled  up  with  minute  chronological  and  his- 
torical details,  such  as  are  not  found  in  the  Revelation  of  John, 
though  as  became  the  New  Testament  the  form  of  revelation  is  the 
highest,  viz.,  clear  waking  visions  [Aubbrlen.].  2^.  theo  .  .  . 
— ^he  ascribes  all  the  glory  to  God.  God  of  my  Mhers — thoa 
hast  shown  thyself  the  same  God  of  grace  to  me,  a  captive  exile,  as 
tboa  didst  to  Israel  of  old,  and  this  on  zccounloiiht  covenant  m»idm 
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with  our  "fathers"  (Luke,  i.  54,  55;  cf.  Psalm  106.  45.).  giveA 
me  WtodORI  and  might — ^thou  being  the  fountain  of  both;  referring 
to  V,  20.  Whatever  wise  ability  I  have  to  stay  the  execution  of  the 
king's  cruel  decree,  is  thy  gift.  016  . . .  W6  . . .  118 — ^the  revelation 
viras  eiven  to  Daniel,  as  '*  me "  implies;  yet  with  just  modesty  he 
joins  his  friends  with  him;  because  it  was  to  their  joint  prayers,  and 
not  to  his  individually,  that  he  owed  the  revelation  from  God. 
known  ...  the  kina'8  matter— the  very  words  in  which  the  Chal- 
deans had  denied  tne  possibility  of  any  man  on  earth  telling  the 
dream  ("  not  a  man  upon  the  earth  can  show  the  kin^s  matter^  v. 
10).  Impostors  are  compelled  by  the  God  of  truth  to  eat  up  their 
own  words.  24.  Therefore — ^Because  of  havinc;  received  the  di~ 
vine  communication.  brin||  me  in  before  the  Kuig  implying  that 
he  had  not  previously  been  in  person  before  the  king  (Note^  v,  16). 
25.  I  have  found  a  man — ^like  dl  courtiers,  in  announcing  agree- 
able tidings,  he  ascribes  the  merit  of  the  discovery  to  himself 
[Jerome.].  So  far  from  it  being  a  discrepancy,  that  he  says  nothing 
of  the  previous  understanding  between  him  and  Daniel,  or  of  Dan- 
iel's application  to  the  king  (z/.  15,  16,),  it  is  just  what  we  should 
expect.  Arioch  would  not  dare  to  tell  an  absolute  despot  that  he 
had  stayed  the  execution  of  his  sanguinary  decree,  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility; but  would,  in  the  first  instance,  secretly  stay  it  until 
Daniel  had  got,  by  application  from  the  king,  the  time  required, 
without  Arioch  seeming  to  know  of  Daniel  s  application  as  the 
cause  of  the  respite;  then,  when  Daniel  had  received  the  revelation, 
Arioch  would  in  trembling  haste  bring  him  in,  as  if  then  for  the 
first  time  he  had  "/ound  "  him.  The  very  difficulty  when  cleared 
up,  is  a  proof  of  genuineness,  as  it  never  would  be  introduced  by  a 
forger.  27.  cannot — Daniel,  being  learned  in  all  the  lore  of  the 
Chaldeans,  (ch.  i.  4,),  could  authoritatively  ^<z^x^\ki.<t  impossibility 
of  mere  man  solving  the  king's  difficulty,  eoothsayers — from  a 
root,  "  to  cut  off ;"  referring  to  their  cutting  the  heavens  into  divi- 
sions, and  so  guessing  at  men*s  destinies  from  the  place  of  the  stars 
at  one's  birth.  28.  God — in  contrast  to  "  the  wise  men,"  &c.  (v, 
27.).  revealeth  secrets — (Amos.  3.  7  ;  4.  13.)-  Cf.  Genesis,  41. 
45,  "  Zaphnath-paaneaJi,"  revealer  of  secrets^  the  title  given  to 
jfoseph.  the  latter  days — lit,^  "in  the  after  days"  (».  29 ;);  ** here- 
after' (Genesis,  49.  i.).  It  refers  to  the  whole  future,  including  the 
Messianic  days,  which  is  the  final  dispensation  (Isaiah,  2.  2.). 
visions  of  thy  head — conceptions  formed  in  the  brain.  29.  God 
met  with  a  revelation  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  had  been  meditating 
on  the  future  destiny  of  his  vast  empire.  30.  not.  .  .fbr  ailV 
wisdom  that  I  have — not  on  account  of  any  previous  wisdom  whicn 
I  may  have  manifested  (ch.  I.  17,  20.).  The  specially  favored  ser- 
vants of  God  in  all  ages  disclaim  merit  in  themselves,  and  ascribe 
all  to  the  erace  and  power  of  God  (Genesis,  41.  16 ;  Acts,  3.  12.). 
The  "as  tor  me,"  disclaiming  extraordinary  merit,  contrasts  ele- 
gantly with  'I  as  for  thee,"  whereby  Daniel  courteously,  but  without 
flattery,  implies,  that  God  honored  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  his  vice- 
gerent over  the  world-kingdoms,  with  a  revelation  on  the  sabject 
uppermost  in  his  thoughts,  the  ultimate  destinies  of  those  king- 
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doms.   for  their  sakes  that  8hall  make  known,  &c.— a  Chaldee 

idiom  for  **to  the  infent  that  the  interpretation  may  be  made 
known  to  the  king."  the  thoughts  of  thy  heart— thy  subject  of 
thought  before  tailing  asleep.  Or,  perhaps  the  probation  of 
Nebtichadneztaf^s  chartuUr  through  this  revelation  may  be  the 
meaning  intended  (ch.  2  Chronicles,  32.  31  ;  Luke,  2.  35.).  31. 
The  world>power  in  its  totality  appears  as  a  colossal  human  form : 
Babylon  the  head  of  gold,  Medo-Persia  the  breast  and  tvjo  arms  of 
silver.  Graeco-Macedonia  the  belly  and  two  thighs  of  brass,  and 
Rome,  with  its  Germano-Slavonic  offshoots,  the  legs  of  iron  and 
feet  of  iron  and  clay  ;  the  fourth  still  existing.  Those  kingdoms 
only  are  mentioned  which  stand  in  some  relation  to  the  kingdom 
of  God  ;  of  these  none  is  left  out ;  the  final  establishment  of  that 
kingdon  is  the  aim  of  His  moral  government  of  the  world.  The 
colossus  of  metal  stands  on  weak  feet,  of  clay.  All  man's  glory  is 
as  ephemeral  and  worthless  as  chaff  (ch.  i  Peter,  i.  24.).  But  the 
kingdom  of  God,  small  and  unheeded  as  a  '*  stone'*  on  the  ground, 
is  c(Hnpact  in  its  homogeneous  unity  ;  whereas  the  world-power,  in 
its  heterogeneous  constituents,  successively  supplanting  one 
another,  contains  the  elements  of  decay.  The  relation  of  the  stone 
to  the  mountain  is  that  of  the  kingdom  of  the  cross  (Matthew,  16. 
23  ;  Luke,  24.'  26,)  to  the  kingdom  of  glory,  the  latter  beginning, 
and  the  former  ending  when  the  kingdom  of  God  breaks  in  pieces 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world  (Revelation,  ii.  15.).  Christ's  contrast 
between  the  two  kingdoms  refers  to  this  passage,  a  great  image 
— ///.,  "  oru  image  that  was  great."  Though  the  kingdoms  were 
different,  it  was  essentially  one  and  the  same  world-power  under 
different  phases,  just  as  the  image  was  one^  though  the  parts  were 
of  different  metals.  32.  On  ancient  coins  states  are  often  repre- 
sented by  human  figures.  The  head  and  higher  parts  signify  the 
earlier  times  ;  the  lower,  the  later  times.  The  metals  become  suc- 
cessively baser  and  baser,  implying  the  growing  degeneracy  from 
worse  to  worse.  Hesiod,  200  years  before  Daniel,  had  com- 
pared the  four  ages  to  the  four  metals  in  the  same  order ;  the  idea 
IS  sanctioned  here  by  Holy  Writ.  It  was  perhaps  one  of  those 
fragments  of  revelation  Among  the  heathen,  derived  from  the  tra- 
dition as  to  the  fall  of  man.  The  metals  lessen  in  specific  gravity^  as 
they  go  downwards  ;  silver  is  not  so  heavy  as  gold,  brass  not  so 
heavy  as  silver,  and  iron  not  so  heavy  as  brass,  the  tveight  thus 
being  arranged  in  the  reverse  of  stability  [Tregelles.].  Nebu- 
chadnezzar derived  his  authority  from  God,  not  from  man,  nor  as 
responsible  to  man.  But  the  Persian  king  was  so  far  dependent 
on  others  that  he  could  not  deliver  Daniel  from  the  princes  (ch.  6. 
14,  15  ;);  contrast  ch.  5.  i3,  19,  as  to  Nebuchadnezzar's  power  from 
God,  •*  whom  he  would  he  slew,  and  whom  he  would  he  kept  alive" 
(cf.  Ezra,  7.  14  ;  Esther,  i.  13-16.).  Graeco- Macedonia  betrays  its 
deterioration  in  its  divisions,  not  united  as  Babylon  and  Persia. 
Iron  is  stronger  than  brass,  but  inferior  in  other  respects  ;  so  Rome 
hardy  and  strong  to  tread  down  the  nations ;  but  less  kingly  and 
showing  its  chief  deterioration  in  its  last  state.  Each  successive 
kingdom  incorporates  its  predecessor  (cf.  ch.  5.  28.).      Power  that 
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in  Nebuchadnezzar's  hands  was  a  God-derived  (v.  37.  38  autoc- 
racy ;  in  the  Persian  king's  was  a  rule  resting  on  his  nobility  of 
peison  and  birth,  the  nobles  being  his  equals  in  rank,  but  not  in 
office  ;  in  Greece,  an  aristocracy  not  of  birth,  but  individual  influ- 
ence ;  in  Rome,  lowest  of  all,  dependent  entirely  on  populai 
choice,  the  emperor  being  appointed  by  popular  military  election. 
33.  As  the  two  arms  of  silver  denote  the  kmgs  of  Medes  and  Per- 
sians [JosRPHUs]  ;  and  the  two  thighs  of  brass  the  Seleucidse  of 
Syria  and  Lagidse  of  Egypt,  the  two  leading  sections  into  which 
Grseco- Macedonia  parted ;  so  the  two  legs  of  iron  signify  the  two 
Roman  consuls.  FNewton.]  The  clay,  in  v.  41,  "  potter's  clay,** 
V.  43,  "  miry  clay,'  means  earthenvKore^  hard  but  brittle  (cC.  Psalm 
a.  9 ;  Revelation,  2.  27,  where  the  same  image  is  used  of  the  same 
event  ;)  the  feet  are  stable  whilst  bearing  only  direct  pressure,  but 
easily  broken  to  pieces  by  a  blow  v.  34,),  the  iron  intermixed  not 
retanling,  but  hastening,  such  a  result.  34.  ttone — Messiah  and 
His  kingdom  (Genesis,  49.  24;  Psalm  118.  22;  Isaiah,  28.  16.). 
In  its  relation  to  Israel,  it  is  a  "  stone  of  stumbling"  (Isaiah,  S.  14  ; 
Acts,  4.  II  ;  I  Peter,  2.  7,  8,),  on  which  both  houses  of  Israel  are 
broken,  not  destroyed  Matthew,  21.  32.).  In  its  relation  to  the 
church,  the  same  stone  which  destroys  the  image  is  the  foundation 
of  the  church  (Ephesians,  2.  20.).  In  its  relation  \o  the  Gentile 
world-power,  the  stone  is  its  destroyer  {y.  35.  44  ;  cf.  Zecharia,  12. 
3.).  Christ  saith  (Matthew,  21.  44,  referring  to  Isaiah,  8.  14,  15,), 
"  Whosoever  shall  fall  on  this  stone  (1.  ^.,  stumble,  and  be  offended, 
at  Him,  as  the  yews  were,  from  whom,  therefore,  He  says,  *The 
kingdom  shall  be  taken')  shall  be  broken :"  *'  but  (referring  to  v. 
34«  35)  on  whomsoever  it  shall  fall"  (referring  to  the  world-power 
which  had  been  the  instrument  of  breaking  the  Jews),  it  shall  not 
mtreXy  breaks  but  *' grind  him  to  poTtfder**  (r  Corinthians,  15.  24.). 
The  falling  of  the  stone  on  the  feet  of  the*  image  cannot  refer  to 
Christ  at  His  first  advent,  for  the  fourth  kingdom  was  not  then  as 
yet  divided — no  toes  were  in  existence  (see  Note  v,  44.).  cnt  Olt 
— w«,.  from  "  the  mountain"  (v.  45  ;);.  w«.,  mount  Zion  (Isaiah,  2, 
a,),  and  antitypically,  the  heavenly  mount  of  the  Father's  gloiy, 
from  whom  Christ  came,  without  hands —  explained  in  v.  44, 
"  The  God  of  heaven  shall  set  up  a  kingdom,"  as  contrasted  with 
the  image  which  was  made  tvith  hands  of  man.  Messiah  not 
created  by  human  agency,  but  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost  (Mat- 
thew, I.  20  ;  Luke,  i.  35  ;  cf.  Zechariah,  4.  6 ;  Mark,  14.  58  ;  He- 
brews, 9.  II,  24.).  So  **not  made  with  hands,"  1.  ^.,  heavenfy^  2 
Corinthians,  5.  i ;  spiritttal,  Colossians,  2.  ii.  The  world-king- 
doms were  reared  by  human  ambition  :  but  this  is  the  "  kinedom 
<»/^tf !/«»:"  "not  of  this  world"  (John,  18.  36.).  As  the  fourth 
kingdom,  or  Rome,  was  represented  in  a  twofold  state,  first  strong, 
with  legs  of  iron,  then  weak,  with  toes  part  of  iron  part  of  clay ;  so 
this  fifth  kingdom,  that  of  Christ,  is  seen  conversely,  first  insignifi- 
cant as  a  "  stone,"  then  as  a  "  mountain"  filling  the  whole  earth. 
The  ten  toes  are  the  ten  lesser  kingdoms,  into  which  the  Roman 
kingdom  was  finally  to  be  divided ;  this  tenfold  division  here  hinted 
«t  is  not  specified  in  detail  till  the  seventh  chapter.      The  faurtb 
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empire  originally  was  bounded  in  Europe  pretty  nearly  by  the  line 
of  the  Rhine  and  Danube  ;  in  Asia  by  the  Euphrates.  In  Africa 
it  possessed  Egypt  and  the  North  coasts  ;  South  Britain  and  Dacia 
were  afterward  added,  but  were  ultimately  resigned.  The  ten 
kingdoms  do  not  arise  until  a  deterioration  (by  mixing  clay  with 
the  iron)  has  taken  place  ;  they  are  in  existence  when  Christ  comes 
in  glory  and  then  are  broken  in  pieces.  The  ten  have  been  sought 
for  in  the  invading  hosts  of  the  nfth  and  sixth  century.  But  though 
many  provinces  were  then  severed  from  Rome  as  independent 
kingdoms,  the  dignity  of  emperor  still  continued,  and  the  imperial 
power  was  exercised  over  Rome  itself  for  two  centuries.  So  the 
tenfold  division  cannot  be  looked  for  before  731  A.  D.  But  the 
East  Is  not  to  be  excluded,  five  toes  being  on  each  foot.  Thus  no 
point  of  time  before  the  overthrow  of  the  empire  at  the  taking  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Turks  (1453  A.  D.)  can  be  assigned  for  the 
division.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  definite  ten  wifl  be  the  ulti- 
mate development  of  the  Roman  empire  just  before  the  rise  of  anti- 
christ, who  snail  overthrow  three  of  the  kings,  and,  after  three  and 
a  half  years,  he  himself  be  overthrown  by  Christ  in  person.  Some 
of  the  ten  kingdoms  will,  doubtless,  be  the  same  as  some  past  and 
present  divisions  of  the  old  Roman  empire,  which  accounts  for  the 
continuity  of  the  connection  between  the  toes  and  legs;  a  gap  of 
centuries  not  being  interposed,  as  is  objected  by  opponents,  of  the 
futnrist  theory.  The  lists  of  the  ten  made  by  the  latter  differ  from 
one  another ;  and  are  set  aside  by  the  fact  that  they  include 
countries  whidi  were  never  Roman,  and  exclude  one  whole  section 
of  the  empire,  viz,,  the  East,  [Trbgelles.]  upon  his  feet — the 
last  state  of  the  Roman  empire.     Not  "  upon  his  legs"      Cf.  **  in 

tile  days  of  these  kings"  (Jvote,  v,  44.).    35.  broken . . .  together 

—excluding  a  contemporaneous  existence  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
world  and  the  kingdom  of  God  (in  its  manifested,  as  distinguished 
from  its  spiritual,  phase).  The  latter  is  not  gradually  to  wear  away 
the  former,  but  to  destroy  it  at  once,  and  utterly  (2  Thessalonians, 

I.  7-10  ;  a.  8.).  However,  the  Hehrew  may  be  translated,  **  in  one 
indiscriminate  mass."  ohalf^image  of  the  ungodly,  as  they  shall 
be  dealt  with  in  the  judgment  (Psalm  i.  4,  5  ;  Matthew,  3.  12.). 
•Hnilier  threehing-flOOrs — Grain  was  winnowed  in  the  East  on  an 
elevated  space  in  the  open  air,  by  throwing  the  grain  into  the  air 
with  a  shovel,  so  that  the  wind  might  clear  away  the  chuff,  no 
place  . . .  found  for  them — (Revelation,  20.  II  ;  cf.  Psalm  37.  ip, 

36 :  103.  16.).    beoame  . . .  mountain — cut  out  of  the  mountain 

(v,  45)  originally,  it  ends  in  becoming-  a  mountain.  So  the  kingdom 
of  God,  coming  from  heaven  originally,  ends  in  heaven  being  es- 
tablbhed  on  earth  (Revelation,  21.  1-3.).  filled  . . .  earth — (Isaiah, 

II.  9;  Habakkuk,  2.  14.).  It  is  in  connection  with  Jerusalem  as 
the  mother  church  it  is  to  do  so  (Psalm  80.  0  ;  Isaiah,  2.  2,  3.).  36. 
we — Daniel  and  his  three  friends.  37.  thoU  ...  art  a  king  of 
kings — The  committal  of  power  in  fullest  plenitude  belong  to 
Nebuchadnezzar  personally,  as  having  made  Babylon  the  mighty 
empire  it  was.  •  In  twenty-three  years  after  him  the  empire  was 
ended  ;  with  him  its  greatness  is  identified  (ch.  4.  30,),  his  succes- 
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sors  having  done  nothing  notable.  Not  that  he  actually  ruled 
every  part  of  the  globe,  but  that  God  granted  him  illimitable  do- 
minion in  whatever  direction  his  ambiH(m  led  him,  Egypt,  Nineveh, 
Arabia,  Syria,  Tyre,  and  its  Phenician  colonies  (Jeremiah,  27.  5- 

8.).    Cf.  as  to  Cyrus,  Ezra,  I.  2.  38.  men  . . .  beasts  .  .  .  fowl»--- 

tlke  dominion  originally  designed  for  man  (Genesis,  I.  28  ;  2.  19, 
20,),  forfeited  by  sin  ;  temporally  del^ated  to  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
the  world-powers ;  but,  as  they  abuse  the  trust  for  selfi  instead  of 
for  God,  to  be  taken  from  them  by  the  Son  of  man,  who  will  exer- 
cise it  for  God,  restoring  in  his  person  to  man  the  lost  inheritance 
(Psalm  8.  4-6,  &€.).  Tnou  art .  .  .  head  of  gold— alluding  to  the 
riches  of  Babylon,  hence  called  *'  the  golden  city"  (Isaiah,  14.  4  ; 
Jeremiah,  51.  7  ;  Revelation,  18.  r6.).  39.  That  Medo-Persia  is 
the  second  kingdom  appears  from  ch.  5.  28  ;  8.  20.  Cf.  2  Chroni- 
cles, 36.  20  ;  Isaiah,  21.  2.  inferior — *'  The  kings  of  Persia  were 
the  worst  race  of  men  that  ever  governed  an  empire."  [Prideaux.] 
Politically,  which  is  the  main  point  of  view  here,  the  power  of  the 
central  government  in  which  the  nobles  shared  with  the  king, 
being  weakened  by  the  growing  independence  of  the  provinces, 
was  inferior  to  that  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  whose  sole  word  was  law 
throughout  his  empire.  braSS — the  Greeks  (the  third  empire,  ch, 
8.  21  ;  10.  20 ;  II.  2-4)  were  celebrated  for  the  btazen  armour  of 
their  warriors.  Jerome  fancifully  thinks  that  the  brass,  as  being  a 
eUar-sounding  metal,  refers  to  the  eloquence  for  which  Greece  was 
famed.  The  "  belly,"  in  v.  32,  may  refer  to  the  drunkenness  ol 
Alexander  and  the  luxury  of  the  Ptolomies.  [TiRlNUS.]  overall 
the  earth — Alexander  commanded  that  he  should  be  called  *'  king 
of  all  the  world"  (Justin^  12.  sec.  16.  9  ;  Arrian,  Exp,  Alex,  7,  sec 
15.).  The  four  successors  (Diadochi)  who  divided  Alexander*! 
dominions  at  his  death,  of  whom  the  Seleucidse  in  Syria  and  the 
Lagidae  in  E(^t  were  chief,  held  the  same  empire.  40.  ifOA-^ 
this  vision  sets  forth  the  character  of  the  Roman  power,  rather  than 

its  territorial  extent.    [Tregelles.]    breaiceth  in  pieces ...  ail 

— So,  in  righteous  retribution,  itself  will  at  last  be  hoken  in  pieces 
(v.  44)  by  the  kingdom  of  God  (Revelation,  13.  10.).  41-43.  fMt 
.  .  .  toes  .  .  .  part .  . .  Ciay  . . .  iron  —  explained  presently,  "  the 
kingdom  shall  be  partly  strong,  partly  broken"  (rather,  "  brittle," 
as  earthenware)\  and  v.  43,  "  they  shall  mingle  .  .  .  with  the  seed  of 
man,"  i*.  ^.,  there  will  be  power  (in  its  deteriorated  form,  imi^ 
mixed  up  with  that  which  is  wholly  of  msm,  and  therefore  brittle ; 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  people  having  no  internal  stability, 
though  something  is  left  of  the  strength  of  the  iron.  [Tregelles.] 
Newton,  who  understands  the  Romam  empire  to  be  parted  into 
the  ten  kingdoms  alreadv  (whereas  Tregelles  makes  them 
future),  explains  the  **  clay*  mixture  as  the  blending  of  barbarous 
nations  with  Rome  by  intermarriages  and  alliances,  m  which  there 
was  no  stable  amalgamation,  though  the  ten  kingdoms  retained 
much  of  Rome's  strength.  The  "  mingling  with  the  seed  of  men" 
(v.  44)  seems  to  refer  to  Genesis,  6.  2,  where  the  marriages  of  the 
seed  of  godly  Seth  with  the  daughters  of  ungodly  Cain  are  de- 
scribed in  similar  words  ;  the  reference,  therefore,  seems  to  be  to 
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the  blending  of  the  Christianized  Roman  empire  with  the  pagan 
nations,  a  deterioration  being  the  result.  Efforts  have  been  often 
made  to  re-unite  the  parts  into  one  great  empire,  as  by  Charle- 
magne, and  Napoleon,  but  in  vain.  Christ  alone  shall  effect  that 
44.  in  the  days  of  these  kings— in  the  days  of  these  kingdoms,  f./. 
of  the  last  of  the  four.  So  Christianity  was  set  up  when  Rome 
had  become  mistress  of  Judea  and  the  world  (Luke,  2.  i,  &c.). 
[Newton.]  Rather,  "in  the  days  of  these  kings,"  answo^  to 
••  upon  his  feet"  (v.  34,),  «.  ^.,  the  ten  toes  (v.  42,),  or  ten  kings,  the 
final  state  of  the  Roman  empire.  For  "  these  kings"  cannot  mean 
the  four  successional  monarchies,  as  they  do  not  coexist  as  the 
holders  of  power  ;  if  the  fourth  had  been  meant,  the  singular^  not 
\h.e  plural^  would  be  used.  The  falling  of  the  stone  on  the  image 
mast  mean,  destroying  judgment  on  the  fourth  Gentile  power,  not 
gradual  evangelization  of  it  by  grace  ;  and  the  destroying  judg- 
ment cannot  be  dealt  by  Christians,  for  they  are  taught  to  submit 
to  the  powers  that  be,  so  that  it  must  be  dealt  by  Christ  himself  at 
His  coming  again.  We  live  under  the  divisions  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire which  began  1400  years  ago,  and  which  at  the  time  of  His 
coming  shall  be  definitely  ten.  All  that  had  failed  in  the  hand  of 
man  shall  then  pass  away,  and  that  which  is  kept  in  His  own 
hand  shall  be  introduced.  Thus  the  second  chapter  is  the  alpha- 
bet of  the  subsequent  prophetic  statements  in  Daniel.  [Tregel- 
L£S.]  God  of  heaven  .  . .  fcingdom  —hence  the  phrase.  "  the  king- 
dom of  heaven"  (Matthew,  3.  2.).  not .  . .  left  to  Other  people — 
as  the  Chaldees  had  been  forced  to  leave  their  kingdom  to  the 
Medo-Persians,  and  these  to  the  Greeks,  and  these  to  the  Romans 
(Micah,  4.  7  ;  Luke,  I.  32,  33.).  break  .  . .  all — (Isaiah,  60. 12  ;  I 
Corinthians,  15.  24.).  45.  without  \k9XA%—(NoU  v.-  35.).  The 
connection  of  the  '*  forasmuch,"  &c.,  is,  "  as  thou  sawest  that  the 
stone,"  &c.,  this  is  an  indication  that  "  the  great  God,"  &c.,  u  e^ 
the  fact  of  thy  seeing  the  dreams  as  I  have  recalled  it  to  thy  recol- 
lection, is  a  proof  that  it  is  no  airy  phantom,  but  a  real  representa- 
tion to  thee  from  God  of  the  future.  A  similar  proof  of  the  "  cer- 
tainty" of  the  event  was  given  to   Pharaoh  by  the  doubling  of  his 

dream  (Genesis  41.  32.).    46.  fall  upon . .  .face,  and  worshipped 

Daniel— -worshipping  God  in  the  person  of  Daniel.     Symbolical  of 

the  future  prostration  of  the  world-power  before  Messiah  and  His 

kingdom  (Philippians,  2.  10.).      As  other  servants  of  God  refused 

such  honors  (Acts,  10.  25,  26;  14.  13-15;  Revelation,  22.8,  9:) 

and  Daniel  (ch.  i.  8)  would  not  taste  defiled  food,  nor  give  up 

Biayer  to  God  at  the  cost  of  his  life  (ch.  6,),  it  seems  likely  that 

Daniel  rejected  the  proffered  divine  honors.  The  word  "  answered" 

(v.  47)  implies  that  Daniel  had  objected  to  these  honors ;  and  in 

compliance  with  his  objection,  "  the  king  answered^  Of  a  truth, 

your  God  is  a  God  of  gods."      Daniel  had  disclaimed  all  personal 

merit  in  v.  30,  giving  God  all  the  glory  (cf.  v,  45.).      commanded 

.  .  .  sweet  odors— <livine  honors  (Ezra,  6.  10.).      It  is  not  said  his 

oommand  was  executed.      47.  Lord  of  kings— The  world-power 

shall  at  last  have  to  acknowledge  this  (Revelation,  17.  14 ;  19. 16',); 

even  as  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  had  been  the  God-appointed  "  king 
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of  Vin|vs**  (7'.  37,),  but  who  had  abused  the  trust,  is  constrained  \tj 
God's  servant  to  acknowledge  that.  God  is  the  true  **  Lord  of  king^s. 
48.  One  reason  for  Nebuchadnezzar  having  been  vouchsafed  such 
a  dream  is  here  seen,  m.,  that  Daniel  might  be  promoted,  and  the 
captive  people  of  God  be  comforted ;  the  independent  state  of  the 
captives  during  the  exile,  and  the  alleviation  of  its  hardships,  were 
much  due  to  Daniel.  49.  Daniel  requested  —  Contrast  this 
honorable  remembrance  of  his  humble  friends  in  his  elevation  with 
the  spirit  of  the  children  of  the  world  in  the  chief  butler's  case 
(Genesis,  40.  23  ;  Ecclesiastes,  9.  15,  16 ;  Amos,  6.  6.).  In  the  fftte 
^the  place  of  holding  courts  of  justice  and  levees  in  the  East 
(Esther,  2.  19  ;  Job,  29.  7.).  So  "  the  sublime  Ported  or  Gate^  de- 
notes the  Sultan's  government,  his  councils  being  formerly  held  in 
the  entrance  of  his  palace.  Daniel  was  a  chief  counsellor  of  the 
king,  and  president  over  the  governors  of  the  different  orders  into 
which  the  Magi  were  divided. 

CHAPTER  IIL 
Ver.  1-30.  Nebuchadnezzar's  Idolatrous  Ihagx  ; 
Shadrach.  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego  are  Delivered  from 
THE  Furnace.  Between  the  vision  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  ad^ 
ch.,  and  that  of  Daniel  in  the  7th,  four  narratives  of  Daniel's  and 
his  friends'  personal  history  are  introduced.  As  ch.  2.  and  7.  go 
together,  so  ch.  3.  and  6.  (the  deliverance  from  the  lions'  den),  du 
4.  and  5;  of  these  last  two  pairs,  the  former  shows  God's  nearness 
to  save  His  saints  when  faithful  to  Him,  at  the  very  time  they 
seem  to  be  crushed  by  the  world-power.  The  second  pair  shows 
in  the  case  of  the  two  kings  of  the  first  monarchy,  how  God  can 
suddenly  humble  the  world-power  in  the  height  of  its  insolence. 
The  latter  advances  from  mere  self-glorification,  in  the  fourth 
chapter  to  open  opposition  to  God  in  the  fifth.  Nebuchadnezzar 
demands  homage  to  be  paid  to  his  image  (ch.  3.),  and  boasts  of  his 
power  (ch.  4.).  But  Belshazzar  goes  farther,  blaspheming  God  by 
polluting  His  holy  vessels.  There  is  a  similar  progression  in  the 
conduct  of  God's  people.  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-n^o 
refuse  A>«A*w  homage  to  the  image  of  the  world-power  (ch.  3.); 
Daniel  will  not  yield  it  even  a  negative  homage,  by  omitting  for  a 
time  the  worship  of  God  (ch.  6.).  Jehovah's  power  manifested  for 
the  saints  against  the  world  in  individual  histories  (ch.  3.-6.),  is 
exhibited  in  ch.  2.  and  7.,  in  world-wide  prophetical  pictures;  the 
former  heightening  the  effect  of  the  latter.  'The  miracles  wrought 
in  behalf  of  Daniel  and  his  friends  were  a  manifestation  of  God's 

flory  in  Daniel's  person,  as  the  representative  of  the  theocrasf 
efore  the  Babylonian  king,  who  deemed  himself  almighty,  at  a 
time  when  God  could  not  manifest  it  in  His  people  as  a  body. 
They  tended  also  to  secure,  by  their  impressive  character,  that 
respect  for  the  covenant  people  on  the  part  of  the  heathen  powers, 
which  issued  in  Cyrus'  decree,  not  only  restoring  the  Jews,  but 
ascribing  honor  to  the  God  of  heaven,  and  commanding  the 
building  of  the  temple  (Ezra,  i.  1-4.).  [Auberlen.]  image — 
Nebuchadnezzar's  confession  of  God  did  not  prevent  him  being  a 
worshipper  of  idols  besides.    Ancient  idolaters  thought,  that  eadi 
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nation  had  its  own  {;ods,  and  that,  in  addition  to  these,  foreign  goda 
might  be  worshipped.  The  Jewish  religion  was  the  only  exclusive 
one,  that  claimed  aU  homage  for  Jehovah  as  the  only  true  God. 
Men  will  in  times  of  trouble  confess  God,  if  they  are  allowed  to 
retain  their  favorite  heart-idols.  The  image  was  that  of  Bel,  the 
Babylonian  tutelaiv  god ;  or  rather,  Nebuoiadnezzar  himself^  the 
personification  and  representative  of  the  Babylonian  empire,  as 
saseested  to  him  by  the  dream  (ch.  2.  3S,),  *'  Thau  art  this  head  of 
^S."  The  interval  between  the  dream  and  the  event  here  was 
about  nineteen  years.  Nebuchadnezzairi'had  just  returned  from 
finishing  the  Jewish  and  Syrian  wars,  the  spoils  of  which  would 
furnish  the  means  of  rearing  such  a  colossal  statue.  [Prideaux.] 
The  colossal  size  makes  it  likely  that  the  frame  was  wood,  overlaid 
with  gold.  The  "  height,"  60  cubits,  is  so  out  of  proportion  with 
tbe  "  breadth,"  exceeding  it  ten  times,  that  it  is  best  to  suppose  the 
thUhuss  from  breast  to  back  to  be  intended,  which  is  exactly  the 
right  proportion  of  a  well-formed  man.  [Augustine,  De  Civitate 
J>ei^  15.  26.1  Prideaux  thinks  the  60  cubits  to  refer  to  the  image 
and  pedestal  together^  the  image  being  27  cubits  high,  or  40^  feet,  the 
pedestal  33  cubits,  or  50  feet.  Herodotus  (i.  183)  confirms  this 
by  mentioning  a  similar  image  40  /ret  kigh^  in  the  temple  of  Belus 
at  Babylon.  It  was  not  the  same  image,  for  the  one  here  was  on 
the  plain  of  Dura,  not  in  the  city.  2.  prinoes — "  satraps"  of 
provinces.  [Gesenius.]  captains — rulers^  not  exclusively  military. 
•taerHfe — men  learned  in  the  law,  like  the  Arab  Mufti.  [Gesenius.] 
S.  stood  before  the  image — in  an  attitude  of  devotion.  What- 
ever  the  king  approved  of,  they  all  approve  of.  There  is  no 
stability  of  principle  in  the  ungodly.  4.  The  arguments  of  the 
prosecutor  are  in  brief,  Turn  or  bum.  5.  OOmot — a  wind  instru- 
ment, like  the  French  hom^  is  meant,  flute — a  pipe  or  pipes,  not 
blown  transversely  as  our  "  flute,"  but  by  mouth-pieces  at  the  end. 
Sackbllt — a  triangular  stringed  instrument,  having  short  strings, 
the  sound  being  on  a  high  slutrp  key.  peattery — a  kind  of  harp. 
iflllcimer — a  l^igpipe,  consisting  of  two  pipes,  thrust  through  a 
leathern  bag,  emitting  a  sweet  plaintive  sound.  Chaldee  Sumpanya^ 
the  modem  Italian  Zampogna^  Asiatic  Zambonja,  fall  dOWn — that 
the  recusants  might  be  the  more  readily  detected.  B.  No  other 
nation  but  the  Jews  would  feel  this  edict  oppressive;  for  it  did  not 
prevent  them  worshipping  their  own  gods  besides.  It  was  evidently 
aimed  at  the  Jews  by  those  jealous  of  their  high  position  in  tlM 
king's  court,  who  therefore  induced  him  to  pass  an  edict  as  to  all 
recusants,  representing  such  refusal  of  homage  as  an  act  of  treason 
to  Nebuchadnezzar  as  civil  and  religious  "  head"  of  the  empire. 
So  the  edict  under  Darius  (6th  ch.)  was  aimed  against  the  Jews, 
bv  those  jealous  of  Daniel's  influence.  The  literal  image  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  is  a  typical  prophecy  of  "  the  image  of  the  beast," 
connected  with  mystical  Babylon,  in  Revelation,  13.  14.  The 
second  mystical  beast  there  causeth  the  earth,  and  them  that 
dwell  therein,  to  worship  the  first  beast,  and  that  as  many  as  would 
not,  should  be  killed  (Revelation,  13.  12,  15.).  furnace — a  com* 
mon  mode  of  punishment  in  Babylon  (Jeremiah,  29.  22.).     It  is 
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not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  furnace  was  made  for  the  occasion. 
Cf.  **  brick  kiln,"  2  Samuel,  12,  31.  Any  furnace  for  common 
purposes  in  the  vicinity  of  Dura  would  serve.  Chardin,  in  his 
travels  (A.  D.  i67i'ti677,),  mentions  that  in  Persia,  to  terrify  those 
who  took  advantage  of  scarcity  to  sell  provisions  at  exorbitant 
prices,  the  cooks  were  roasted  over  a  slow  fire,  and  the  bakers  cast 
into  a  burning  oven.     7.     None  of  the  Jews  seem  to  have  been 

Siresent,  except  the  officers^  summoned  specially.     8.  &CCn86d  fll6 
eW8 — ///.,  ate  the  rent  Umbs^  or  flesh  0/  \ht  Jews  (cf.  Job,  31.  31  ; 
Psalm  14.  4  ;  27.  2  ;  Jeremiah,  10.  25.).     Not  probably  in  general, 
but  as  V.  12  states.  Shadrach,  Meshach,  ana  Abed-nego.    Why 
Daniel  was  not  summoned  does  not  appear.    Probably  he  was  in 
some  distant  part  of  the  empire  on  state  business,  and  the  general 
summons  (v.  2,)  had  not  time  to  reach  him  before  the  dedication. 
Also,  the  Jews'  enemies  found  it  more  politic  to  begin  by  attacking 
Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego,  who  were  nearer  at  hand,  and 
had  less  influence,  before  they  proceeded  to  attack  Daniel.    9.  live 
fbr  eV6fl^ — a  preface  of  flattery  is  closely  akin  to  the  cruelty  that 
follows.    So  Acts,  24.  2,  3,  &c,  TertuUus  in  accusing  Paul  before 
Felix.     12.  serve  not  thy  aode — ^not  only  not  the  golden  image, 
but  also  not  any  of  Nebuchaanezzar^s  gods.     13.  bring — instead  of 
commanding  their  immediate  execution,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Magi 
(ch.  2.  12,),  Providence  inclined  him  to  conmiand  the  recusants  to 
be  brought  before  him,  so  that  their  noble  **  testimony**  for  God 
might  be  given  before  the  world-powers  "  against  them"  (Matthew, 
10.  18,),  to  the  edification  of  the  church  in  all  ages.     14.  18  It  true 
— ^rather,  as  Margin,  [Theodotion]  "Is  Sx.  purposely  that,"  &c. 
Cf.  the  Hebrtw^  Numbers  35.  20.  22.    Notwithstanding  his  "fury," 
his  past  favor  for  them  disposes  him  to  give  them  the  opportunity 
of   excusing  themselves   on  the  ground  that  their  disobedience 
had  not  been  intentional;  so  he  gives  them  another  trial  to  see 
whether  they  would  still  worship  the  image.     15.  who  is  that  6od 
— so  Sennacherib's   taunt  (2   kings,   18.   35.).      And   Pharaoh's 
(Exodus,  5.  2.).    not  Careftoi  to  answer  thee— rather,  "  We  have 
no  need  to  answer  thee  ;"  thou  art  determined  on  thy  side,  and  our 
mind  is  made  up  not  to  worship  the  image  :  there  is  therefore  no 
use  in  our  arguing  as  if  we  could  he  shaken  from  our  principles. 
Hesitation,  or  parlying  with  sin,  is  fatal ;  unhesitating  aecision  is 
the  only  safety,  where  the  path  of  duty  is  clear  (Matthew  10.  19. 
28.).     17.     If  it  be  80 — ^Vatablus  translates,  ** Assured^"    Eng- 
Ksh  Version  agrees  better  with  the  original     The  sense  is,  1/  it  be 
our  lot  to  be  cast  into  the  furnace,  our  God  (quoted  from  Deuter- 
onomy, 6.  4)  is  able  to  deliver  us  (a reply  to  Nebuchadnezzar's 
challenge,  *'  Who  is  that  God  that  shall  deliver  you  ?"),  and  He 
will  deliver  us,  &c.  (either  from  death,  or  in  death)  (2  Timothy,  4. 
17,  18.).     He  will,  we  trust,  literally  deliver  us,  but  certainly  He 
will  do  so  spiritually.     18.     but  if  not,  &c.— connected  with  v,  18 
"  Whether  our  God  deliver  us,  as  He  is  able,  or  do  not,  we  will 
noi  serve  tny  gods."    Their  service  of  God  is  not  mercenarv  in 
its  motive.    Though  He  slay  them,  they  will  still  trust  in  Him 
(Job,  13.  15.).    Their  deliverance  from  sinful  compliance  was  as 
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greac  a  miracle  in  the  kingdom  of  grace,  as  that  from  the  furnace 
was  in  tl^e  kingdom  of  nature.  Their  youth,  and  position  as  cap- 
tives and  friendless  exiles,  before  the  absolute  world-potentate,  and 
the  horrid  death  awaiting  them  if  they  should  f>ersevere  in  their 
fidth,  all  enhance  the  grace  of  God,  w^ich  carried  them  through 
such  an  ordeal.  19.  Visage  .  .  .  changed — He  had  shown  for- 
bearance (v.  14,  15)  as  a  favor  to  them,  but  now  that  they  despise 
even  his  forbearance,  anger  "fills"  him,  and  is  betrayed  in  his  whole 

countenance,    seven  times  more  than  it  was  wont— &'/.,  "  than 

it  was  (ever)  seen  to  be  heated."  Seven  is  the  perfect  number,  t. «., 
it  was  made  as  hot  as  possible.  Passion  overdoes  and  defeats  its 
own  end,  for  the  hotter  the  fire,  the  sooner  were  they  likely  to  be 

pat  out  of  pain.     21.     coats . . .  hosen . . .  hats — Hsrodotus 

(I.  195.)  says  that  the  Beibylonian  costume  consisted  of  three  parts : 
I.  wide  long  pantaloons  ;  2.  a  woolen  shirt;  3.  an  omK^x  mantle 
with  a  girdle  round  it.  So  these  are  specified,  [  Gesenius  ]  "their 
pantaloons,  inner  tunics,  {hosen^  or  stockings  are  not  commonly 
worn  in  the  East),  and  outer  mantles."  Their  being  cast  in  so 
hurriedly,  with  all  their  garments  on,  enhanced  the  miracle 
in  that  not  even  the  smell  of  fire  passed  on  their  clothes,  though 
of  delicate,  inflammable  material.  22.  dame . . .  slew  those  men — 
(ch.  6.  24 ;  Psalm  7.  16.).  23.  fell  down — ^not  cast  down ;  for 
those  who  brought  the  three  youths  to  the  furnace,  perished  bv  the 
flames  themselves,  and  so  could  not  cast  them  in.  Here  follows 
an  addition  in  LXX.,  Syriac^  AraHe^  and  VuJgcite  Versions.  "The 

frayer  of  Azarias,"  and  "  The  song  of  the  Three  Holy  Children.*' 
t  is  not  in  the  Chaldee :  The  hymn  was  sung  throughout  the 
-whole  church  in  their  liturgies,  from  the  earliest  times  (Rufinus 
in  Symb.  Ap.^  and  Athanasius).  The  "  astonishment"  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar in  V,  24,  is  made  an  argument  for  its  genuineness,  as 
if  it  explained  the  cause  of  his  astonishment,  vis.,  "  they  walked  in 
the  midst  of  the  fire  praising  God,  &c.,  but  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
came  down  into  the  oven"  {;v,  i.  and  v,  27,  of  the  apocryphal  ad- 
dition). But  V.  25  of  English  Version  explains  his  astonishment* 
without  need  of  any  addition.  24.  True,  0  king — God  extorted 
this  confession  from  His  enemies'  own  mouths.  25.  four — where- 
as but  three  had  been  cast  in.  looso — ^whereas  they  had  been  cast 
in  "  bound."  Nebuchadnezzar's  question,  in  v.  24,  is  as  if  he  can 
scarcely  trust  his  own  memory  as  to  a  fia.ct  so  recent,  now  that  he 
sees  through  an  aperture  in  the  furnace  what  seems  to  contradict 
it.  walking  In  .  .  .  midst  of .  .  .  Are— image  of  the  godly  unhurt* 
and  at  large  (John,  9.  36,),  "  in  the  midst  of  trouble"  (Psalm  138, 
7  ;  cf.  Psalm  23.  3,  4.).  They  walked  up  and  down  in  the  fire 
not  leaving  it,  but  waiting  for  God's  time  to  bring  them  out,  just 
as  Jesus  waited  in  the  tomb  as  God's  prisoner,  till  God  should  let 
Him  out  (Acts,  2.  26,  27.).  So  Paul  (2  Corinthians,  12,  8.  9.).  So 
Noah  waited  in  the  ark,  after  the  flood,  till  God  brought  him  forth 
(Genesis,  8.  12-18.).  like  the  Son  of  God— unconsciously,  like 
Saul,  Caiaphas  (John,  11.  49-52.),  and  pilate,  he  is  made  to  utter 
divine  truths.  "  Son  of  God"  in  his  mouth  means  only  an  "angel" 
from  heaven,  as  v.  28  proves.    Cf.  Job,  1.6;  38.  7  ;  Psalm  34.  7>  8 ; 
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and  the  probably-heathen  centurion's  exclamation  (Matthew  27. 54). 
The  Chaldeans  believed  in  families  of  gods  :  Bel  the  supreme  gold, 
accompanied  by  the  goddessMylitta,  being  the  father  of  the  gods ; 
thus  by  the  expression  he  meant  one  sprung  from  and  sent  ty  the 
gods.  Really  it  was  the  "  messenger  of  the  covenant/'  who  herein 
gave  a  prelude  to  His  incarnation.  26.  the  most  high  god — he 
acknowledges  Jehovah  to  be  supreme  above  other  gods  (not  that 
he  ceased  to  believe  in  these) ;  so  he  returns  to  his  original  confes- 
sion, "  your  God  is  a  God  of  gods"  (ch.  2.  47.),  from  which  he  had 
swerved  in  the  interim,  {>erhaps  intoxicated  by  his  success  in  tak- 
ing Jerusalem,  whose  God  he  therefore  thought  unable  to  defend 

it.    27.    nor . . .  an  hair— (Luke,  12.  7  ;  21.  18.).    lire  had  no 

power — fulfilling  Isaiah,  43.  2  ;  cf.  Hebrews,  li.  34.  God  alone, 
IS  a  '*  consuming  fire"  (Hebrews,  12.  29^.  nor  .  .  .  Snell  Of  lire— • 
cf.  spiritually,  i  Thessalonians,  5.  22.  28.  In  giving  some  better 
traits  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  character,  Daniel  agrees  with  Jeremiah, 
39.  II ;  42. 12.  changed  the  king's  word—have  made  the  king's 
attempt  to  coerce  into  obedience  vain.  Have  set  aside  his  word 
(so  "  alter  . . .  word/'  Ezra,  6.  11)  from  regard  to  God.  Nebu- 
chadnezzar now  admits  that  God's  law  should  be  obeyed,  rather 
than  his  (Acts,  5.  29.).  yielded  .  .  .  bodies — viz.,  to  the  fire,  ttot 
serve— by  sacrificing,  nor  worship — ^by  prostration  of  the  body. 
Decision  for  God  at  last  gains  the  respoct  even  of  the  worldly 
(Proverbs,  16.  7.).  29.  "Hiis  decree  promulgated  throughout  the 
vast  empire  of  Nebuchadn^fEzar  must  have  tended  much  to  keep 
the  Jews  from  idolatry  in  the  captivity  and  thenceforth  (Psalm. 
76.  10.). 

CHAPTER  IV. 
Ver.  1-37.  Edict  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  gomtaining  his 
Second  Dream,  relating  to  Himself.  Punished  with  insan- 
ity  for  his  haughtiness,  he  sinks  to  the  level  of  the  beasts  (illustra- 
ting Psalm  49.  6,  12.).  The  oppositign  between  bestial  and  human 
life,  set  forth  here,  is  a  key  to  interpret  the  symbolism  in  the  7th 
chapter,  concerning  the  beasts  and  the  Son  of  man.  After  his 
conquests,  and  his  building  in  fifteen  days  a  new  palace,  according 
to  the  heathen  historian,  Abydenus  (268  B.  c.,)  whose  account  con- 
firms Daniel,  he  ascended  upon  his  palace  roof  (see  v.  29,  Margin^. 
whence  he  could  see  the  surrounding  city  which  he  had  built,  and 
seized  by  some  deity,  he  predicted  the  Persian  conquest  of  Baby- 
lon, adding  a  prayer  that  the  Persian  leader  might  on  his  return  be 
borne  where  there  is  no  path  of  men,  and  where  the  wild  beasts 
graze  {language  evidently  derived  by  tradition  from  v.  32,  33  ; 
though  the  application  is  different).  In  his  insanity,  his  excited 
mind  would  naturally  think  of  the  coming  conquest  of  Babylon  by 
the  Medo-Persians,  already  foretold  to  him  in  ch.  2.  i.  Peace — 
the  usual  salutation  in  the  East  *'  Shalom,"  whence  Salaam.  The 
primitive  revelation  of  the  fall,  and  man's  aleniation  from  God, 
made  "  peace"  to  be  felt  as  the  first  and  deepest  want  of  man.  The 
Orientals  (as  the  East  was  the  cradel  of  revelation)  retaining  the 
word  by  tradition.  2.  I  thought  it  good — "  It  was  seemly  l^fore 
me"  (Psalm  107. 2-8.).    signs — tokens  significant  of  God's  omnipo- 
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tent  agency.  Thit  plural  is  used,  as  it  comprises  the  marvelous 
dream,  the  marvelous  interpretation  of  it,  suid  its  marvelous  issue. 
4.  I  . . .  was  at  r68t — my  wars  over,  my  kingdom  at  peace. 
flourishing — "green."  Image  from  a  tree  Qeremiah,  17.  8.). 
Prosperous  (Job,  15.  32.).  6.  It  may  seem  strange,  that  Daniel 
¥ras  not  first  summoned.  But  it  was  ordered  by  God's  providence 
that  he  should  be  reserved  to  the  last,  in  order  that  all  mere 
human  means  should  be  proved  vain,  before  God  manifested  His 
power  through  His  servant ;  thus  the  haughty  king  was  stripped 
of  all  fleshly  xx>nfidences.  The  Chaldees  were  the  king's  recog- 
nized interpreters  of  dreams  ;  whereas  Daniel's  interpretation  of 
the  one  in  ch.  2.  had  been  a  peculiar  case,  and  very  many  years 
before,  nor  had  he  been  consulted  on  such  matters  since.  8.  Bsl- 
tsshazzar— -called  so  from  the  god  Bel  or  Belus  (see  Note^  ch.  i. 
7.).  9.  spirft  of  the  ho)y  gods — Nebuchadnezzar  speaks  as  a 
heathen,  who  yet  has  embibed  some  notions  of  the  true  God. 
Hence  he  speaks  of  '*gods"  in  the  plural^  but  gives  the  epithet 
**  holy,"  which  applies  to  Jehovah  alone,  the  heathen  gods  making 
no  pretentions  to  purity,  even  in  the  opinion  of  their  votaries 
(Deuteronomy,  32.  31 ;  cf.  Isaiah,  63.  11.).  "I  know"  refers  to  his 
knowledge  of  Daniel's  skill  many  years  before  (ch.  2.) ;  hence  he 
calls  him  "  master  of  the  magiciaiis."  troubloth — ^ives  thee  diffi- 
culty in  explaining  it.  10.  fr60^«-so  the  Assyrian  is  compared  to 
a  "cedar"  (Ezekiel.  31. 3  ;  cf.  Ezekiel,  17.  24.).  in  the  midst  of  the 
earths-denoting  its  conspicuous  position  as  the  centre  whence  the 
imperial  authontv  radiated  in  all  directions.  12.  beaStS  . . . 
shadow  under  it — implving  that  God's  purpose  in  establishing 
empires  in  the  world  is  that  they  may  be  as  trees  affording  men 
*'  fruits"  for  "  meat,"  and  a  "  shadow  for  rest  (cf.  Lamentations,  4. 
20.).  But  the  world-powers  abuse  their  trust  for  self;  therefore 
Messiah  comes  to  plant  the  tree  of  His  gospel  kingdom,  which 
alone  shall  realize  God's  purpose  (Ezekiel,  17.  21  ;  Matthew,  13. 
32.).  Hkrodotus  (7.  19)  mentions  a  dream  (probably  su|^est«l 
by  the  tradition  of  this  dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  Daniel) 
which  Xerxes  had,  vit,^  that  he  was  crowned  with  olive,  and  that 
the  branches  of  the  olive  filled  the  whole  earth,  but  that  after- 
wa  ds  the  crown  vanished  from  his  head  ;  signifying  his  universal 
dominion,  soon  to  come  to  an  end.  13.  waicher  and  an  holy  OHO 
— ^rather,  "even  an  holy  one."  Only  om  angel  is  intended,  and  he 
not  one  of  the  bad,  but  of  the  holy  angels.  Called  a  ".watcher^* 
because  ever  on  the  watch  to  execute  God's  will  fTEROME]  (Psalm 
103.  20,  21.)  Cf.  as  to  their  watchfulness.  Revelation,  4.  8, 
"/«//  of  eyes  within  .  .  they  rest  not  day  and  nighty  Also  they 
watch  good  men  committed  to  their  charge  (Psalm  34.  7  ;  Hebrews, 
I.  14;) ;  and  watch  over  the  evil  to  record  their  sins,  and  at  God's 
bidding  at  last  punish  them  (Jeremiah,  4.  16,  17,),  "  watchers"  ap- 
plied to  hitman  instruments  of  God's  vengeance.  As  to  God  (ch. 
9.  14  ;  Job,  7.  12 ;  14.  16 ;  Jeremiah,  44.  27.).  In  a  good  sense 
(Genesis,  31.  49 ;  Jeremiah,  31.  28.)  The  idea  of  heavenly 
**  watchers"  under  the  supreme  God  (called  in  the  Zendavesta  of 
the  Persian  Zoroaster,  "  Ormuzd")  was  founded  on  the  primeval 
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revelation  as  to  evil  angels  having  noatchtd  for  an  opportunity  an- 
til  they  succeeded  in  tempting  man  to  his  ruin,  and  good  angels 
ministering  to  God*s  servants  (as  Jacob,  Genesis  38. 15  ;  32.  x,  2.). 
Cf.  the  watching  over  Abraham,  for  good,  and  over  Sodom  for 
wrath  after  long  watching  in  vain  for  good  men  in  it,  for  whose 
aike  he  would  spare  it,  Genesis,  18. ;  and  over  Lot  for  good.  Gene- 
sis, 19.  Daniel  fitly  puts  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  mouth  the  expres- 
sion, though  not  found  elsewhere  in  Scripture,  yet  substantially 
sanctioned  by  it  (2  Chronicles.  16.9;  Proverbs,  15.  3;  Jeremiah, 
3a.  19,),  and  natural  to  him  according  to  Oriental  modfs  of  thought. 
14.     Hew  dOWII-KMatthew,   3.   10;    Luke,   13.   7.).     The  holv 

gude,  14)  one  incites  his  fellow  angels  to  God's  appointed  work 
f.  Revelation,  14.  i5i  18.).  beasts  get  away  from  under  it— it 

shall  no  longer  afford  them  shelter  (Ezekiel,  31.  12.).  15.  Stlinp— 
the  kingdom  is  still  reserved  secure  for  him  at  last,  as  a  tree  stump 
secured  by  a  hoop  of  brass  and  iron  from  being  split  by  the  sun  s 
heat,  in  the  hope  of  its  growing  again  (Isaiah,  it.  i ;  cf,  Job,  14. 
7-9.)  Barnes  refers  it  to  the  chaining  of  the  rojrai  maniac.  16. 
heart — understanding  (Isaiah,  6.  la).  tines — f>..  years  (ch.  la. 
7.).  *'  Seven"  is  the  perfect  number :  a  week  of  years :  a  complete 
revolution  of  time  accompaning  a  complete  revolution  in  his  state 
of  mind.  17.  demand — ^t>.,  determination  ;  vis.,  as  to  the  change 
to  which  Nebuchadnezzar  is  to  be  be  doomed.  A  solemn  council 
of  the  heavenly  ones  is  supposed  (c£  Job,  1.6;  2.  I,),  over  which 
God  presides  supreme.  His  "  decree'  and  "  word"  are  therefore 
said  to  be  theirs  (cf.  v,  24,  **  decree  of  the  Most  High")  ;  "  the  de- 
cree of  the  watchers,"  "  the  word  of  the  holy  ones.'  For  He  has 
placed  particular  kingdoms  under  the  adminbtration  of  angelic 
beings,  subject  to  Him  (ch.  10.  13,  20;  12.  i.).  The  word  "de- 
mand," in  the  second  clause,  expresses  a  distinct  idea  from  the 
first  clause.  Not  only  as  members  of  God's  council  (ch.  7.  10 ; 
I  Kings,  22.  19 ;  Psalm  103.  21 ;  Zechariah,  i.  10)  do  they  sub- 
scribe to  His  "  decree,"  but  that  decree  is  in  answer  to  their  pray- 
ers, wherein  they  demand  that  every  mortal  shall  be  humbled, 
whosoever  tries  to  obscure  the  glory  of  God.  [Calvin.]  Angels 
are  grieved  when  God's  prerogative  is  in  the  least  infringed.  How 
awful  to  Nebuchadnezzar  to  know  that  angels  plead  against  him 
for  his  pride,  and  that  the  decree  has  been  passed  in  the  high  court 
of  heaven  for  his  humiliation  in  answer  to  angels'  demands.  The 
conceptions  are  moulded  in  a  form  {>eculiarly  adapted  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's modes  of  thought  tlie  iivina — ^not  as  distinguished 
from  the  dead,  but  from  the  inhabitants  of  heaven,  who  "  know^ 
that  which  the  men  of  the  world  need  to  be  taught  (Psalm,  9. 16  j ; 
the  ungodly  confess  there  is  a  God,  but  would  gladly  confine  Him 
to  heaven.  But,  saith  Daniel,  God  ruleth  not  merely  there,  but 
"  in  the  kingdom  of  men."  beast— the  lowest  in  condition  (l 
Samuel,  2.  8  ;  Luke,  i.  52.).  It  is  not  one's  talents,  excellency,  or 
noble  birth,  but  God's  will,  which  elevates  to  the  throne.  Nebu- 
chadnezzar abased  to  the  dunghill,  and  then  restored,  was  to  have 
in  himself  an  experimental  proof  of  this  (v.  37.).  19.  Daniel  .  .  . 
Belteehazzar— the  use  of  the   Hebrew  as  well  as  the  Chaldea 
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name,  so  far  from  being  an  objection,  as  some  have  made  it,  is  a 
undesigned  mark  of  genuiness.  In  a  proclamation  to  "a// people,** 
and  one  designed  to  honor  the  God  of  the  Hebrews,  Nebuchad^ 
nezzar  would  naturally  use  the  Hebrew  name  (derived  from  El» 
God,  the  name  by  which  the  prophet  was  best  known  among  his 
countrymen)  as  well  as  the  Gentile  name  by  which  he  was  known 
in  the  Chaldean  empire,  astonied — overwhelmed  with  awe  at 
the  terrible  import  of  the  dream,  one  hour — the  original  means 
often  *' a  moment,"  or  "short  time,"  as  in  ch.  3.6,  15.  let  not 
the  dream  .  .  .  trouble  thee — many  despots  would  have  punished 
a  prophet  who  dared  to  foretell  his  overthrow.  Nebuchadnezzai 
assures  Daniel,  he  may  freely  speak  out.  the  dream  be  tO  them 
that  hate  thee — We  are  to  desire  the  prosperitv  of  those  under 
whose  authority  God*s  providence  has  placed  us  {jeremiah,  29.  7.). 
The  wish  here  is  not  so  much  against  others,  as  for  the  king  :  a 
common  formula  (2  Samuel,  18.  32.).  It  is  not  the  language  oi 
uncharitable  hatred.  20.  The  tree  is  the  king.  The  branches^ 
the  princes.  The  leaves^  the  soldiers.  The  fruits^fiat  revenues. 
The  shadow^  the  protection  afforded  to  dependent  states.  22.  K 
is  thou — He  speaks  pointedly,  and  without  circumlocution  (a 
Samuel,  12.  7.).  Whilst  pitymg  the  king,  he  uncompromisingly 
pronounces  his  sentence  of  punishment.  Let  ministers  steer  Uie 
mean  between,  on  the  one  hand,  fiilminations  against  sinners* 
under  the  pretext  of  zeal,  without  any  symptoms  of  compassion ; 
and,  on  the  other,  flattery  of  dinners,  under  the  pretext  of^  moder- 
ation, to  the  end  of  the  earth — (Jeremiah,  27.  6-8  j.  To  the 
Caspian,  Euxine,  and  Atlantic  seas.  24.  decree  Of  the  Most 
High — what  was  termed  in  v.  17  by  Nebuchadnezzar  *'  the  decree 
of  the  watchers^*  is  here  more  accurately  termed  by  Daniel,  "  the 
decree  of  the  Most  Highy  They  are  but  His  ministers.  25. 
they  shall  drive  thee — a  Chaldee  idiom,  for  thou  shalt  be  driven^ 
Hypochondriacal  madness  was  his  malady,  which  "  drove"  him 
under  the  fancy  that  he  was  a  beast,  to  "  dwell  with  the  beasts  ;'* 
V,  34  proves  this,  **  mine  understanding  returned."  The  regency 
would  leave  him  to  roam  in  the  large  be&st-abounding  parks  at- 
tached to  the  palace,  eat  grase — <^.,  vegetables^  or  herbs  in 
general  {Genesis,  3.  18.).  they  ehall  WCt  thee— «>.,  thou  shalt  be 
wet.    till  thou  know,  &c.— (Psalm,  83.  17,  18  ;  Jeremiah,  27.  5.). 

26.  thou  shalt  have  known,  &c. — a  promise  of  spiritual  grace  to 
him,  causing  the  judgment  to  humble,  not  harden,  his  heart. 
heavens  do  rule — the  plural  is  used,  as  addressed  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the  head  of  an  organized  earthly  kingdom,  with  various 
principalities  under  the  supreme  ruler.  So  "  the  kingdom  of 
neaven"  (Matthew,  4.  17  ;  Greek,  "kingdom  of  the  heavens*')  is  a 
manifold  organization,  composed  of  various  orders  of  angels,  under 
the  Most   High  (Ephesians,  i.  20,  21 ;  3.  10 ;  Colossians,  I.  16.). 

27.  break  off— as  a  galling  yoke  (Genesis,  27.  40  ;);  sin  is  a  heavy 
load  (Matthew,  II.  28.).  LXX.  and  Vulgate  translate  not  so  well, 
"  redeem,"  which  is  made  an  argument  for  Rome's  doctrine  of  the 
expiation  of  sins  by  meritorious  works.  Even  translate  it  so,  it  can 
CHuy  mean,  Repent  and  show  the  reality  of  thy  repentance  by 
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works  of  justice  and  charity  (cf.  Luke,  ii.  41 ;);  so  God  will  remit 
thy  punishment.  The  trouble  will  be  longer  before  it  comes,  or 
diorter  when  it  does  come.  Cf.  the  case  of  Hezekiah,  Isaiah,  38. 
1-5  ;  Nineveh,  Jonah,  3.  5-10 ;  Jeremiah,  18.  7,  8.  The  change  is 
not  in  God,  but  in  the  sinner  who  repents.  As  the  king  had  pro- 
yoked  God's  judgments  by  sin,  so  he  might  avert  it  by  a  return  to 
righteousness  (cf  Psalm  41.  i,  2  ;  Acts,  8.  22.).  Probably,  like 
most  Oriental  despots,  Nebuchadnezzar  had  oppressed  the  poor  b^ 
forcing  them  to  labor  in  his  great  public  worlcs  without  aaequate 

remuneration.     If . . .  lengthening  of . . .  tranonlllty — if  haplj 

th^  present  prosperity  shall  be  prolonged.  29.  iwelve  DlOnthe — 
this  respite  was  granted  to  him  to  leave  him  without  excuse.  So 
the  120  years  granted  before  the  flood  (Genesis,  6.  3.).  At  the  first 
announcement  of  the  coming  judgment  he  was  alarmed,  as  Ahab 
(i  Kings,  21.  27,),  but  did  not  thoroughly  repent ;  so  when  judg*. 
ment  was  not  executed  at  once,  he  thought  it  would  never  come, 
and  so  returned  to  his  former  pride  (Ecclesiastes,  8.  11.).  In  the 
palace — rather,  upon  the  (flat)  palace  roof,  whence  he  could  con^ 
template  the  splendor  of  Babylon.  So  the  heathen  historian,  Aby- 
denus,  records.  The  palace  roof  was  the  scene  of  the  fall  of  an- 
other king  (2  Samuel,  ii.  2.).  The  outer  wall  of  Nebuchadnezzai^s 
new  palace  embraced  six  miles ;  there  were  two  other  embattled 
walls  within,  and  a  ereat  tower,  and  three  brazen  gates.  30. 
Babylon  that  I  have  OUlIt — Herodotous  ascribes  the  building  of 
Babylon  to  Semiramis  and  Nitocris,  his  informant  under  the  PeT" 
nan  dynasty  giving  him  the  Assyrian  and  Persian  account.  Be- 
losus  and  Abydenus  give  the  Babylonian  account,  ww.,  that  Ne- 
buchadnezzar added  much  to  the  old  city,  built  a  splendid  palace 
and  city  walls.  Herodotus,  the  so-called  "  father  of  history,  does 
not  even  mention  Nebuchadnezzar.  (Nitocris,  to  whom  he  at- 
tributes the  beautifying  of  Babylon,  seems  to  have  been  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's wife.)  Hence  infidels  have  doubted  the  Scripture  ac- 
count But  the  latter  is  proved  by  thousands  of  bricks  on  the 
plain,  the  inscriptions  of  which  have  been  deciphered,  each  marked 
"  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  son  of  Nabopolassar."  "  Built,"  i>.,  re- 
stored and  enlarged  (2  Chronicles,  ii.  5,  6.).  It  is  curious,  all  the 
bricks  have  been  found  with  the  stamped  face  downwards.  Scarcely 
a  figure  in  stone,  or  a  tablet,  has  been  dug  out  of  the  rubbish  heaps 
of  Babylon,  whereas  Nineveh  abounds  in  them ;  •fulfilling  Jere- 
miah, 51.  37.  "Babylon  shall  become  heaps''  The  "/*'  is  em- 
phatic, by  which  he  puts  himself  in  the  place  of  God  ;  so  the  "  my 
.  .  .  my."  He  impiously  opposes  his  might  to  God's,  as  thou^ 
God's  threat,  uttered  a  year  before,  could  never  come  to  pass.  He 
would  be  more  than  man  ;  God  therefore,  justly,  makes  him  less 
than  man.  An  acting  over  again  of  the  fall :  Adam,  once  lord  of 
the  world  and  the  very  beasts  (Genesis,  i.  28  ;  so  Nebuchadteeszar, 
ch.  2.  38,)  would  be  a  god  (Genesis,  3.  5,),  therefore  he  must  die 
Uke  the  beasts  (Psalm  82.  6  ;  49.  12.).  The  second  Adam  restores 
the  forfeited  inheritance  (Psalm  8.  4-8.).  31.  While,  &c.— In  the 
very  act  of  f«peaking,  so  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  con- 
nection between  the  crime  and  the  punishment.     So  Luke,  I3.  19, 
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ao.  0  king ...  to  thee  ft  is  Spolien—Notwithstanding  thy 
kingly  power,  to  thee  thy  doom  is  now  spoken^  there  is  to  be  no 
further  respite.  33.  driven  from  men — as  a  maniac  fancying 
himself  a  wild  beast.  It  is  possible,  a  conspiracy  of  his  nobles 
may  have  co-o{>erated  towards  his  having  been  '*  driven"  forth  as 
an  outcast.  Iiairs  . . .  eagles'  featfiers — ^matted  together,  as  the 
hair-like  thick  plumage  of  the  ossiftaga  eagle.  The  "  nails,"  by 
being  left  uncut  for  years,  would  become  like  "claws."  34. 
lifted  up  mine  eyes -unto  heaven — whence  the  "voice"  had  issued 
{v.  31}  at  the  beginning  of  his  visitation.  Sudden  mental  derange- 
ment often  has  the  effect  of  annihilating  the  whole  interval,  so 
that,  when  reason  returns,  the  patient  remembers  only  the  event 
that  immediately  preceded  his  insanity.  Nebuchadnezzar's  look- 
ing up  towards  heaven  was  the  first  symptom  of  his  "  understand- 
ing" naving  "returned."  Before,  like  the  beasts,  his  eyes  had 
been  downward  to  the  earth.  Now,  like  Jonah's  (Jonah,  I.  i,  2, 
4)  out  of  the  fish's  belly,  they  are  lifted  up  to  heaven  in  prayer. 
He  turns  to  Him  that  smiteth  him  (Isaiah,  9.  13,),  with  the  faint 
glimmer  of  reason  left  to  him,  and  owns  God's  justice  in  punishing 
him«  praised  .  .  .  him^praise  is  a  sure  sign  of  a  soul  spiritually 
healed  (Psalm  116.  12,  14;  Mark,  5.  15,  18,  19.).  I  .  .  .  l|Onored 
him — implying  that  the  cause  of  his  chastisement  was  that  he  had 
before  robbed  God  of  His  honor,  everlasting  dominion— not 
temporary  or  mutable,  as  human  king's  dominion.     35.    aii  .  . . 

as  nothlno— (Isaiah,  40.  15,  17.).    aooording  to  his  will  in  . . . 

heaven — (Psalm  115.  3;  135.  6;  Matthew,  6.  10;  Ephesians,  i. 
II.).  army — the  heavenly  hosts,  angels  and  starry  orbs  (cf.  Isaiah, 
24.  21.).  none  .  . .  stay  his  hand— /i^'/.,  strike  His  hand.  Image 
from  striking  the  hand  of  another,  to  check  him  in  doing  any 
thing  (Isaiah,  48.  13 ;  45.  9.).  What  dOOSt  thoU— {Jpb,  9.  12  ; 
Romans,  9.  20.).  36.  An  inscription  in  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's Museum  is  read  as  describing  the  {>eriod  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's insanity.  [G.  V.  Smith.]  In  the  so-called  standard  in- 
scription read  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  Nebuchadnezzar  relates  that 
during  four  (?)  years  he  ceased  to  lay  out  buildings,  or  to  furnish 
with  victims  Merodoch's  altar,  or  to  clear  out  the  canals  for  irri- 
gation. No  other  instance  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  occurs 
of  a  king  recording  his  own  inaction,  my  OOUnsellorS  .  . . 
sought  Uino  me— ^lesired  to  have  me,  as  formerly,  to  be  their 
head,  wearied  with  the  anarchy  which  prevailed  in  my  absence 
{d,  Note^  V.  33  J;  the  likelihood  of  a  conspiracy  of  the  nobles  is 
confirmed  by  this  verse,  majesty  was  added — ^my  authority  was 
greater  than  even  before  Qob,  42.  12  ;  Proverbs,  22.  4 :  Matthew, 
6.  33,  "added").  37.  praiSO  .  .  .  extol  .  .  .  honor— He  heaps 
wonl  on  word,  as  if  he  cannot  say  enough  in  praise  of  God.    all 

whose  worlcs  . . .  truth  . . .  Judgment—/.^.,  are  true  and  just 

{Revelation,  15.  3 ;  16.  7.)  God  has  not  dealt  unjustly  or  too 
severely  with  me :  whatever  I  have  suffered,  I  deserved  it  all.  It 
is  a  mark  of  true  contrition,  to  condemn  one's  self,  and  justify  God 

(Psalm  51. 4.).    those  that  wallc  In  pride  . . .  abase— exemplified 

in  me.  He  condemns  himself  before  the  whole  world,  in  order  to 
glorify  God.  •*« 
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CHAPTER  V. 
Ver.  1.31.  Belshazzar's  Impious  Feast:  the  Handwrit. 
ING  ON  THE  Wall  Inlerprbted  by  Daniel  of  the  Doom  of 
Babylon  and  its  King.  I.  Betohazzar — Rawlinson,  from  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions,  has  explained  the  seeming  discrepancy  be- 
tween Daniel  and  the  heathen  historians  of  Babylon,  Berosos  and 
Abydenus,  who  say  the  last  king  (Naboneddus)  surrendered  in 
Borsippa,  after  Babylon  was  taken,  and  had  an  honorable  abode 
in  Caramania  assigned  to  him.  BelskoMsar  was  joint-king  with  Mir 
father  (called  Minus  in  the  inscriptions),  but  subordinate  to  him; 
hence  the  Babylonian  account  suppresses  the  fact  which  cast  dis- 
credit on  Babylon,  vit .,  that  Belsbazzar  shut  himself  up  in  that 
dty,  and  fell  at  its  capture ;  whilst  it  records  the  surrender  of  the 
principal  king  in  Borsippa  (see  my  Introduction  to  Daniel.)  The 
heathen  Xenophon's  description  of  Belsbazzar  accords  with 
Daniel's ;  he  calls  him  "  impious,"  and  illustrates  his  cruelty  by 
mentioning  that  he  killed  one  of  his  nobles,  merely  because  in 
hunting  the  noble  struck  down  the  game  before  him ;  and  un- 
manned a  courtier,  Gadares,  at  a  banquet,  because  one  of  the  king's 
concubines  praised  him  as  handsome.  Daniel  shows  none  of  the 
sympat)^y  for  him  which  he  had  for  Nebuchadnezzar.  Xenophon 
confirms  Daniel  as  to  Belshazzar's  end^  Winer  escplains  the 
"shazzar"  in  the  name  as  meaning  ^fv.  made  .  .  .  fbasi — ^hearen- 
sent  infatuation  when  his  city  was  at  the  time  being  besieged  by 
Cyrus.  The  fortifications  and  abundant  provisions  in  the  city  made 
the  king  to  despise  the  besiegers.  It  was  a  solemn  festival  day 
among  the  Babylonians  (Xenophon^  drank  .  .  .  before  the 
thousand — ^The  king,  on  this  extraordinary  occasion,  departed  from 
his  usual  way,  of  feasting  apart  from  his  nobles  (cf.  Esther,  I.  3.). 
2.  Whilee  he  tasted  the  wine— whilst  under  the  effects  of  wine, 
men  will  do  what  they  dare  not  do  when  sober,  his  fkther  NebV- 
Ohadnezzar-— 1.^.,  his  forefather.  So  "  Jesus  .  . .  the  son  of  David, 
the  son  of  Abraham."  Daniel  does  not  say  that  the  other  kings 
mentioned  in  other  writers  did  not  reign  between  Belsbazzar  and 
Nebuchadnezzar,  vur.,  Evil-merodach  Qeremiah,  52.  31.).  Nerig- 
lissar,  his  brother-in-law,  and  Laborasoarchod  (nine  months).  Be- 
rosus  makes  Nabonnedus  the  last  king  to  have  been  one  of  the 
people^  raised  to  the  throne  by  an  insurrection.  As  the  inscriptions 
show  that  Belsbazzar  was  distinct  from,  and  joint-king  with,  luQi, 
this  is  not  at  variance  with  Daniel,  whose  statement  that  Belshai- 
zar  was  son  (grandson)  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  corroborated  by  Jere- 
miah (Jeremiah,  27.  7.).  Their  joint,  yet  independent,  testimony, 
as  contemporaries,  and  having  the  best  means  of  information,  is 
more  trustworthy  than  that  of  the  heathen  historians,  if  there  were 
a  discrepancy.  Evil-merodach,  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (accord- 
ing to  nerosus)  reigned  but  a  short  time  (one  or  two  years),  having, 
in  conseauence  of  his  bad  government,  been  dethroned  by  a  plot 
of  Neriglissar,  his  sister's  husband ;  hence  Daniel  does  not  men> 
tion  him.  At  the  elevation  of  Nabonnedus  as  supreme  king,  Bel- 
sbazzar, the  g^ndson  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  was  doubtless  suflferad 
to  be  subordinate  king  and  successor,  in  order  to  conciliate  the 
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legitimate  party.  Thus  the  seeming  discrepancy  becomes  a  con- 
finnation  of  genuineness  when  cleared  up,  for  the  real  harmony 
must  have  been  undesigned,  wiV68  .  .  .  C0IICIlbill68 — not  usually 
present  at  feasts  in  the  £ast«  where  females  of  the  harem  are  kept 
in  strict  seclusion.  Hence  Vashti's  refusal  to  appear  at  Ahasuerus' 
feast  (Esther,  i.).  But  the  Babylonian  court,  in  its  reckless  ex- 
cesses, seems  not  to  have  been  so  strict  as  the  Persian.  Xenophon 
(Cyrop.  5.  2,  28)  confirms  Daniel,  representing  a  feast  of  Belshazzar 
where  the  concubines  are  present.  At  the  beginning  '*  the  lords" 
{^.  I,),  for  whom  the  feast  was  made,  alone  seem  to  have  been 
present ;  but  as  the  revelry  advanced,  the  females  were  introduced. 
Two  classes  of  them  are  mentioned,  those  to  whom  belonged  the 
privileecs  of  "  wives,"  and  those  strictly  concubines  (2  Samuel,  5. 
13;  I  Kings,  II.  3  ;  JSong  of  Solomon,  6.  8.).  3.  This  act  was 
not  one  of  necessity," or  for  honor's  sake,  but  in  reckless  profanity. 
4.  praised — sang  and  shouted  praises  to  "  gods,"  which  being  of 
gold,  "  are  their  own  witnesses"  (Isaiah,  44.  9,),.  confuting  the  folly 

of  those  who  fancy  such  to  be  gods.    5.    In  the  eame  hour— - 

That  the  cause  of  God's  visitation  might  be  palpable,  viz.^  the  pro* 
fanation  of  His  vessels  and  His  holy  name,  liligere  Of .  .  .  hand—' 
God  admonishes  him,  not  by  a  dream  (as  Nebuchadnezzar  had  been 
warned),  or  by  a  voice,  but  by  "  fingers  coming  forth,"  the  invisi- 
bility of  Him  who  moved  them  heightening  the  awful  impressive- 
ness  of  the  scene,  the  hand  of  the  Unseen  One  attesting  his  doom 
before  the  eyes  of  himself  and  his  guilty  fellow-revellers,  against 
the  candlestieil — the  candelabra ;  where  the  mystic  characters 
would  be  best  seen.  Barnes  makes  it  the  candlestick  taken  from 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  the  nearness  of  the  writing  to  it  intimat- 
ing that  the  rebuke  was  directed  against  the  sacrilege,     upon  the 

{ilaster  of  the  waii  of  the  liing'e  paiace—written  in  cuneiform 
etters  on  slabs  on  the  walls,  and  on  the  very  bricks,  are  found  the 
perpetually  recurring  recital  ot  titles,  victories,  and  exploits,  to  re- 
mind the  spectator  at  every  point  of  the  regal  greatness.  It  is  sig- 
nificant, that  on  the  same  wall  on  which  the  king  was  accustomed 
t?  read  the  flattering  legends  of  his  own  magnificence,  he  beholds 
the  mysterious  inscription  which  tells  his  fall  (cf.  Proverbs,  16.  18  ; 
Acts.  12.  21-23.).  part  of  the  hand— the  anterior  part,  viz,,  the 
fingers.  6.  countenance — /»V.,  brightness,  /./.,  his  bright  look. 
Joints  of  his  ioins— "  the  vertebrae  of  his  back."  [Gesenius,]  7. 
Tie  calls  for  the  magicians,  who  moi-e  than  once  had  been  detected 
in  imposture.  He  neglects  God,  and  Daniel,  whose  fame  as  an 
mteipreter  was  then  well  established.  The  world  wishes  to  be 
deceived,  and  shuts  its  eyes  against  the  light.  FCalvin.]  The 
Hebrews  think  the  words  were  Chaldee,  but  in  the  old  Hebrew 
character  like  that  now  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  third 
ruler — the  first  place  was  given  to  the  king  ;  the  second,  to  the 
son  of  the  king,  or  of  the  queen ;  the  third,  to  the  chief  of  the 
straps.  8.  The  words  were  in  such  a  character  as  to  be  illegible 
to  the  Chaldees,  God  reserving  this  honor  to  Daniel.  10.  queen — 
the  queen-mother,  or  grandmother,  Nitocris,  had  not  been  present 
till  now.    She  was  wife  either  of  Nebuchadnezzar  or  of  Evil- 
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merodach  ;  hence  her  acquaintance  with  the  services  of  Daniet 
She  completed  the  great  works  which  the  former  had  begun. 
Hence  Herodotus  attributes  them  to  her  alone.  This  accounts 
for  the  deference  paid  to  her  by  Belshazzar.    See  my  NoU^  ch.  4. 

36.  Cf.  similar  rank  given  to  the  oueen-mother  among  the  He- 
brews, I  Kings,  15.  13.    II.    spirit  of  the  holy  gods—she  re- 

members  and  repeats  Nebuchadnezzar's  language  (ch.  4.  8,  9,  18.}. 
As  Daniel  was  probably,  according  to  Oriental  custom,  deprived 
of  the  office  to  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  promoted  him,  as 
"  master  of  the  magicians'*  (ch.  4.  9,),  at  the  king's  death,  Belshaz- 
zar might  easily  be  ignorant  of  his  services,  the  l(ilig  . . .  thy 
Mher  the  lling  ...  thy  fkther— The  repetition  marks  with  em- 
phatic gravity  both  the  excellencies  of  Daniel,  and  the  fact  that 
Nebuchadnezzar,  whom  Belshazzar  is  bound  to  reverence  as  his 
father,  had  sought  counsel  from  him  in  similar  circumstances.  13. 
the  captivity  of  Judah — the  captive  Tews  residing  in  Babylon. 

37.  Not  inconsistent  with  v.  29.  For  here  he  declares  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  words  is  not  from  the  desire  of  reward.  The  hon- 
ors in  V.  29  were  doubtless  urged  on  him,  without  his  wish,  in  such 
A  way  that  he  could  not  with  propriety  refuse  them.  Had  he  re-^ 
fused  them  after  announcing  tne  doom  of  the  kingfiom,  he  might 
have  been  suspected  of  cowardice  or  treason.  18.  God  gave — It 
was  not  his  own  birth  or  talents  which  gave  him  the  vast  empire, 
as  he  thought.  To  make  him  unlearn  his  proud  thought  was  the 
object  of  God's  visitation  on  him.  majesty — in  the  eyes  of  his 
subjects,  glory — from  his  victories,  honor — from  the  enlarge- 
ment and  decoration  of  the  city.  19.  A  purelv  absolute  mon- 
archy Qeremiah,  27. 7.).    21.    heart  was  nado  vk»  . . .  beasts— 

iSf/.,  "  he  made  his  heart  like  the  beasts,"  f>.,  he  desired  to  dwell 
with  them.  22.  Thou  hast  erred  not  through  ignorance,  but 
through  deliberate  contempt  of  God,  notwithstanding  that  thou 
hadst  before  thine  eyes  the  striking  warning  given  in  thy  grand- 
father's case.  23.  whose  are  all  thy  ways— -(Jc^iAi^*  lo-  33.)- 
24.    Then—When  thou  liftedst  up  thyself  against  the  Lord,    the 

part  of  the  hand— the  fore  part,  the  fingers,  was . . .  ssnt  fro« 
him— /.If.,  from  God.  25.  Mene,  Tekel,  Upharsin— iStV.,  num- 
bered^ weighed^  and  dividers.  26.  God  hath  fixed  the  number  of 
3rears  of  thine  empire,  and  that  number  is  now  complete.  27. 
weighed  in  the  balances— The  Egyptians  thought  that  Osiris 
weighed  the  actions  of  the  dead  in  a  literal  balance.  The  Baby- 
lonians may  have  had  the  same  notion,  which  would  grive  a 
peculiar  appropriateness  to  the  image  here  used,  fbund  want- 
ing— too  light  before  God,  the  weigher  of  actions  (i  Samuel, 
2.  3 ;  Psalm  62.  9.).  Like  spurious  gold  or  silver  (Jeremiah, 
6.  30.).  28.  Peres— the  explanation  of  "dividers"  (v.  25,),  the 
active  participle  plural  there  being  used  for  the  passive  pardciple 
singular,  "  dividers"  for  " divided."  The  word  "Peres"  alludes  to 
the  similar  word  Persia,  divided — viz.,  among  the  Medes  and 
Persians    [MaurerI;   or,    severed  from  thee.      [Grotius.]      29. 

Belshazzar  . . .  clothed  Daniel  with  scarlet— To  come  from  the 

presence  of  a  prince  in  a  dress  presented  to  the  wearer  as  a  dia- 
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tinction  is  still  held  a  great  honor  in  the  East.  Daniel  was  thus 
restored  to  a  similar  rank  to  what  he  had  held  under  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (ch.  2.  48.).  Godly  fidelity,  which  might  be  expected  to 
bring  down  vengeance,  as  in  this  case,  is  often  rewarded  even  in 
this  life.  The  king,  having  promised,  was  ashamed  before  his 
courtiers  to  break  his  word.  He  perhaps  also  affected  to  despise 
the  prophecy  of  his  doom,  as  an  idle  threat.  As  to  Daniel's  reasons 
for  now  accepting  what  at  first  he  had  declined,  cf.  Notet  v.  17. 
The  insignia  of  honor  would  be  witnesses  for  God's  glory  to  the 
world  of  hi*  having  by  God's  aid  interpreted  the  mystic  characters. 
The  cause  of  his  elevation  too  would  secure  the  favor  of  the  new 
dynasty  (ch.  6  2)  for  both  himself  and  his  captive  countrymen.  As 
the  capture  of  the  city  by  Cyrus  was  not  till  near  daylight,  there 
was  no  want  of  time  in  that  eventful  night  for  accomplishing  all 
that  is  here  recorded.  The  capture  of  the  city  so  immediately  after 
the  prophecy  of  it  (following  Belshazzar's  sacrilege),  marked  most 
emphatically  to  the  whole  world  the  connection  between  Babylon's 
sin  and  its  punishment.  30.  Herodotus  and  Zenophon  confirm 
Daniel  as  to  the  suddenness  of  the  event.  Cyrus  diverted  the 
Euphrates  into  a  new  channel,  and  guided  by  two  deserters, 
marched  by  the  dry  bed  into  the  city,  whilst  the  Babylonians  were 
carousing  at  an  annual  feast  to  the  gods.  So  also  Isaiah,  21.  5  ; 
44.  27;  and  Jeremiah,  50.  38,  39 ;  and  51.  36.  As  to  Belshazzar's 
being  slain,  cf.  Isaiah,  14.  18-20;  21.  2-9;  Jeremiah,  50.  29-3$* 
SI.  57-  31.  DariU8  the  Median — »'•  ^.,  Cyaxares  II.,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Astyages,  b.  a  569-536.  Though  Koresh,  or  Cyrus, 
was  leader  of  the  assault,  yet  all  was  done  in  the  name  of  Darius ; 
therefore,  he  alone  is  mentioned  here  ;  but  ch.  6.  28,  shows  Daniel 
was  not  ignorant  of  Cyrus*  share  in  the  capture  of  Babylon.  Isaiah, 
13.  17 ;  21.  2,  confirm  Daniel  in  making  the  Medes  the  leading 
nation  in  destroying  Babylon.  So  also  Jeremiah,  51.  11,  28. 
Herodotus,  on  the  other  hand,  omits  mentioning  Darius,  as  that 
king,  being  weak  and  sensual,  gave  up  all  the  authority  to  his  ener- 
getic nephew,  Cyrus  (Zenophon,  Cyrop.  i.  5  ;  8. 7.).  threescore  and 
1W0  years  old — this  agrees  with  Zenophon^  Cyrop,  8.  5,  19,  as  to 
Cyaxares  II. 

CHAPTER  VI. 
Ver.  1.28.  Darius*  Decree:  Daniel's  Disobedience,  and 
Consequent  Exposure  to  the  Lions  :  his  Deliverance  by 
God,  and  Darius'  Decree.  I.  Darius— Grotefend  has  read  it 
in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  at  Persepolis,  as  Darheush^  i.  ^.,  Lord' 
king,  a  name  applied  to  many  of  the  Medo- Persian  kings  in  com- 
mon. Three  of  the  name  occur :  Darius  Hystaspis,  B.  c.  521,  in 
whose  reign  the  decree  was  carried  into  effect  for  rebuilding  the 
temple  (Ezra,  4.  5  ;  Hag^ai,  i.  i  ;);  Darius  Codomanus,  B.  c.  336, 
whom  Alexander  overcame,  called  "the  Persian"  (Nehemiah,  12. 
'22,),  an  expression  used  after  the  rule  of  Macedon  was  set  up ;  and 
Darius  Cyaxares  IT.,  between  Astyages  and  Cyrus  (CEschylus^  Fers. 
762,  763.).  hundred  and  twenty — satraps  ;  set  over  the  conquered 
provinces  (including  Babylon),  by  Cyrus  (Xenophon,   Cyrop.  8.  6, 

I.).    No  doubt  Cyrus  acted  under  Darius,  as  in  the  capture  of 
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Babjrlon  ;  so  that  Daniel  rightly  attributes  the  appointment  to 
Darius.  3.  Daniel  was  preferred — probably  because  of 
his  having  so  wonderfully  foretold  the  fall  of  Babylon. 
Hence  the  very  expression  used  by  the  queen-mother  on 
that      occasion     (ch.     5.     12)     is     here     used,     "  because    an 

txcelUnt  spirit  was  in  himr    king  thought  to  Set  him  over  the 

whole  realm — agreeing  with  Darius'  character,  weak  and  averse 
to  business,  which  he  preferred  to  delegate  to  favorites.  God  over- 
ruled this  to  the  good  of  both  Daniel,  and,  through  him,  of  His 

people.    4..  occasion  . . .  concerning  the  kingdom— pretext  for 

accusation  in  his  administration  (Ecclesiastes,  4.  4.).  5.  It  is  the 
highest  testimony  to  a  godly  man's  walk,  when  his  most  watchful 
enemies  can  find  no  ground  of  censure  save  in  that  he  walks  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  God  even  where  it  opposes  the  wa>'s  of  the 
world.  6.  assembled  together—/!/.,  **  assembled  hastily  and  tu- 
multuously,"  Had  they  come  more  deliberately,  the  king  might 
have  refused  their  grant ;  but  they  gave  him  no  time  for  reflection, 
representing  that  their  Ust'-decree  was  necessary  for  the  safety  of 
the  king.  Tlve  for  ever — Arrian  (4)  records  that  Cyrus  was  the 
first  before  whom  prostration  was  practised.  It  is  an  undesigned 
mark  of  genuineness  that  Daniel  should  mention  no  prostration 
before  Nebuchadnezzar  or  Darius  (see  note^  ch.  3.  9.).  7.  The  Per- 
sian king  was  regarded  as  representative  of  the  chief  god.  Or- 
muzd ;  the  seven  princes  near  him  represented  the  seven  Amshas- 
pands  before  the  throne  of  Ormuzd ;  nence  Mordecai  (Esther,  3. 4) 
refused  such  homage  to  Haman,  the  king's  prime  minister,  as  in- 
consistent with  what  is  due  to  God  alone.  A  weak  despot,  like 
Darius,  much  under  the  control  of  his  princes,  might  easily  be  per- 
suaded that  such  a  decree  would  test  the  obedience  of  the  Chalde- 
ans just  conquered,  and  tame  their  proud  spirits.  So  absolute  is 
the  king  in  the  East,  that  he  is  regarded  not  merely  as  the  ruler, 

but  the  owner,  of  the  people.    All . . .  governors . . .  connsellors, 

&c. — several  functionaries  are  here  specified,  not  mentioned  in  v. 
4,  6.  They  evidently  exaggerate  the  case  to  the  weak  king,  as  if 
their  request  w^as  that  of  all  the  officers  in  the  empire,  den  of 
lions — an  underground  cave  or  pit,  covered  with  a  stone.  It  is  an 
undesigned  proof  of  genuineness,  that  the  "  fiery  furnace  "  is  not 
made  the  means  of  punishment  here,  as  in  ch.  3  ;  for  the  Persians 
were  fire^worshippers^  which  the  Babylonians  were  not.  8.  decree 
—or  interdict,  that  it  be  not  Changed— {Esther,  I.  19;  8.  8.). 
This  immutability  of  the  king's  commands  was  peculiar  to  the 
Medes  and  Persians :  it  was  due  to  their  regarding  him  infallible 
as  the  representative  of  Ormuzd ;  it  was  not  so  among  the  Babylo- 
nians. Medes  and  Persians — the  order  of  the  names  is  an  unde- 
signed mark  of  genuineness.  Cjrrus  the  Persian  reigned  subordi- 
nate to  Darius  the  Mede  as  to  dignity,  though  exercising  more 
real  power.  After  Darius'  death,  the  order  is  "the  Persians  and 
Medes"  (Esther,  i.  14,  19,  &c.).  9.  Such  a  despotic  decree  is  quite 
explicable  by  remembering  that  the  king,  as  the  incarnation  cf  Or- 
muzd, might  demand  such  an  act  of  religious  obedience  as  a  test  of 
loyalty.     Persecuting  laws  are  always  made  on   false  pretences. 
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Instead  of  bitter  complaints  against  men,  Daniel  prays  to  God. 
Though  having  vast  business  as  a  ruler  of  the  empire,  he  finds 
time  to  pray  thrice  a  day.  Daniel's  three  companions  (eh.  3.)  are 
not  alluded  to  here,  nor  any  other  Jew  who  conscientiously  may 
have  disregarded  the  edict,  as  the  conspirators  aimed  at  Daniel 

alone  (v.  5.).    10.  when  Daniel  knew  . . .  writing  . . .  signed— 

and  that,  therefore,  the  power  of  advising  the  king  against  it  was 
taken  from  him.  went  into  his  houee — withdrawing  from  the 
God-dishonoring  court,  windowe  . .  .  Open — not  in  vain  glory,  but 
that  there  might  be  no  obstruction  to  his  view  of  the  direction 
in  which  Jerusalem,  the  earthly  seat  of  Jehovah  under  the  Old 
Testament,  lay ;  and  that  the  sight  of  heaven  might  draw  off  his 
mind  from  earthly  thoughts.  To  Christ  in  the  heavenly  temple 
let  us  turn  our  eyes  in  prayer,  from  this  land  of  our  captivity  (i 
Kings,  8.  44,  48  ;  2  Chronicles,  6.  29,  34,  38 ;  Psalm,  5.  7.).  cham- 
ber— the  upper  room,  where  prayer  was  generally  offered  by  the 
Jews  (Acts,  I.  13.).  Not  on  tne  nouse-top  (Acts,  10.  9.),  where  he 
would  be  conspicuous,  upon  his  knees — humble  attitudes  in 
prayer  become  humble  suppliants,  three  tInes  a  day — (Psalm  55. 
17.).  The  ihirdf  sixths  and  ninth  hours ;  our  nine,  twelve,  and 
three  o'clock  (Acts,  2.  15  ;  10.  9  ;  3.  i ;  10.  30  ;  cf.  ch.  9.  21  j.  aS 
. .  .  aforetime — not  from  contempt  of  the  king's  command.  II.  as- 
sembled— as  in  V.  6,  assembUd  or  ran  hastily^  so  as  to  come  upon 
Daniel  suddenly  and  detect  him  in  the  act.  12.  They  preface 
their  attack  by  alleging  the  king's  edict,  so  as  to  get  him  again  to 
confirm  it  unalterably,  before  they  mention  Daniets  name.  Not  to 
break  a  wicked  promise,  is  not  firmness,  but  guilty  obstinacy  (Mat- 
thew, 14.  9;  Mark,  6.  26.).  13.  That  Daniel — contemptuously. 
of  . .  .  captivity  of  JudalH--recently  a  captive  among  thy  servants, 
the  Babylonians — one  whom  humble  ooediei  ce  mo^t  becomes. 
They  thus  aggravate  his  guilt,  omitting  mention  of  his  being  prime 
minister,  which  might  only  remind  Darius  of  Daniel's  state-ser- 
vices, regardeth  not  thee — because  he  regarded  God  (Acts,  4.  19 ; 
5.  29.).  14.  displeased  with  himself— for  having  suffered  himself 
to  be  entrapped  into  such  a  hasty  decree  (Proverbs,  29.  20.).  On 
the  one  hand  he  was  pressed  by  the  immutability  of  the  law,  fear 
that  the  princes  might  conspire  against  him,  and  desire  to  consult 
for  his  own  reputation,  not  to  seem  fickle  ;  on  the  other,  by  regard 
for  Daniel,  and  a  desire  to  save  him  from  the  effects  of  his  own 
rash  decree,  till  .  . .  OOinp  dOwn  of  .  . .  sun— The  king  took  this 
time  to  deliberate,  thinkmg  that  after  sunset  Daniel  would  be 
spared  till  morning,  and  that  meanwhile  some  way  of  escape  would 
turn  up.  But  (z/.  15)  the  conspirators  assembled  tumultuously  (lit.) 
to  prevent  this  delay  in  the  execution,  lest  the  king  should  mean- 
time change  his  decree.    16.  Thy  God  . . .  will  deliver  thee— The 

heathen  believed  in  the  interposition  of  the  eods  at  times  in  favor 
of  their  worshippers.  Darius  recc^nised  Daniel's  God  as  a  god,  but 
not  the  cnfy  true  God.  He  had  heard  of  the  deliverance  of  the 
three  youths  in  ch.  3.,  and  hence  augurs  Daniel's  deliverance.  I 
am  not  my  own  master,  and  cannot  deliver  thee,  however  much  I 
wish  it     "  Thy  God  will."     Kings  are  the  slaves  of  their  flatteiw 
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ers.  Men  admire  piety  to  God  in  others,  however  disregarding 
Him  themselves.  17.  ttoild  . .  .  sealed — typical  of  Christ's  en- 
tombment under  a  seal  (Matthew,  27.  66.).  Divinely  ordered,  that 
the  deliverance  might  be  the  more  striking,  hie  OWR  eigiiei,  and 
...  of  his  lords — the  concurrence  of  the  lords  was  required  for 
making  laws.  In  this,  kingly  power  had  fallen  since  it  was  in 
Nebuchadnezzar's  hands.  The  Median  king  is  a  puppet  in  hii 
lords'  hands;  they  take  the  security  of  their  own  seal  as  well 
as  his,  that  he  should  not  release  Daniel.  The  king's  seal 
guaranteed  Daniel  from  being  killed  by  them,  should  he  escape 

the  lions.    18.  neither  were  instrunents  of  masio,  &c. — Gesen. 

lUS  translates^  "  concubines."  Daniel's  mentioning  it  as  an  extra- 
ordinary thing  of  Darius,  that  he  neither  approached  his  table  nor 
his  harem,  agrees  with  Xenophon's  picture  of  him  as  devoted  to 
wine  and  women,  vain,  and  without  self-control.  He  is  sorry  for 
the  evil  which  he  himself  had  caused,  yet  takes  no  steps  to  remedy 
it.  There  are  many  such  halters  between  good  and  bad,  who  are 
ill  at  ease  in  their  sins,  yet  go  forward  in  them,  and  are  drawn  on 
by  others.  19.  His  grief  overcame  his  fear  of  the  nobles.  20.  liv- 
ing God — ^having  life  himself,  and  able  to  preserve  thy  life ;  con- 
trasted with  the  lifeless  idols.  Darius  borrowed  the  phrase  bom 
Daniel ;  God  extorting  from  an  idolater  a  confession  of  the  truth* 
thou  servest  continually — ^in  times  of  persecution,  as  well  as  times 
of  peace,  is  thy  God  .  . .  able — ^the  language  of  doubt,  yet  hope. 
21.  Daniel  might  have  indulged  in  anger  at  the  king,  but 
does  not ;  his  sole  thought  is,  God's  glory  has  been  set  forth 
in  his  deliverance.  22.  his  angel — the  instrument,  not  the 
author,  of  his  deliverance  (Psalm,  91.  il ;  34.  7.).  Shvt .  . .  liORS 
mouths — (Hebrews,  II.  33.).  So  spiritually,  God  wiU  shut  the 
roaring  lion's  mouth  (i  Peter,  5.  8)  for  His  servants.  fbraSfflUCh 
as  before  him  innocency— not  absolutely  (in  ch.  9.  7,  18,  he  dis- 
claims such  a  plea),  but  relatively  to  this  case.  God  has  attested 
the  justice  of  my  cause  in  standing  ^p  for  his  worship,  by  deliver* 
injg^  me.  Therefore,  the  "  forasmuch'  does  not  justify  Rome's  doc- 
trine of  works  meriting  salvation,  before  thee — Obedience  to 
God  is  in  strictest  compatibility  with  loyalty  to  the  king  (Matthew* 
32.  21  ;  I  Peter,  2.  17.).  Daniel's  disobedience  to  the  king  was 
seeming,  not  real,  because  it  was  not  from  contempt  of  the  king, 
but  from  regard  to  the  King  of  kings  (cf.  Acts,  24.  16.).  23.  be- 
cause he  believed—'*  Faith"  is  stated  in  Hebrews,  ii.  33,  to  have 
been  his  actuating  principle :  a  prelude  to  the  gospel.  His  belief 
wa£  not  with  a  view  to  a  miraculous  deliverance.  He  shut  his  eyes 
to  the  event,  committing  the  keeping  of  his  sonl  to  God,  in  well- 
doing, as  unto  a  faithful  Crgator  (i Peter,  4.  79,),  sure  of  deliverance 
in  a  better  life,  if  not  in  tfiis.  24.  (Deuteronomy,  19.  19 ;  Pro- 
verbs, 19.  5.)  accused — Ht.,  devoured  the  bones  and  flesh.  It  was 
just  that  they  who  had  torn  Daniel's  character,  and  sought  the 
tearing  of  his  person,  should  be  themselves  given  to  be  torn  in 
pieces  (Proverbs,  11.  8.).  their  Children  — among  the  Persians, 
the  whole  kindred  were  involved  in  the  guilt  of  one  culprit.  The 
Mosaic  law  expressly  forbad  this  (Deuteronomy,  24.  16  ;  2  Kings, 
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14.  6.).  or  ever — i,  *..  before  ever.  The  lions*  sparing  Daniel 
eould  not  have  been  because  they  were  full,  as  they  showed  Ihe 
keenness  of  their  hanger  on  the  accusers.  26.  Stronger  than  the 
decree  (ch.  3.  29.)-  Thftt  was  negative  ;  this,  positive :  not  merely 
men  must  say  "  nothing  amiss  of,"  but  must  "  fear  before  God. 
23.  It  was  in  the  third  year  of  Cyrus  Daniel's  visions  (ch.  10.  12) 
were  given.  Daniel  "prospered"  because  of  his  prophecies  (Ezra, 
X.  I,  2.). 

CHAPTER  VII. 
Vcr.  1-28.  Vision  of  the  Four  Beasts.  This  chapter  treats  of  the 
same  subject  as  the  second  chapter.  But  there  the  four  kingdoms, 
and  Messiah's  final  kingdom,  were  regarded  according  to  their 
external  political  aspect  ;  but  here,  according  to  the  mind  of  God 
concerning  them,  and  their  nwrtU  features.  The  outward  political 
history  had  been  shown  in  its  general  features  to  the  world-ruler, 
whose  position  fitted  him  for  receivmg  such  a  revelation.  But 
God's  prophet  here  receives  disclosures  as  to  the  character  of  the 
powers  of  the  world,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  suited  to  kis 
position  and  receptivity.  Hence  in  the  second  chapter  the  images 
are  taken  from  the  inanimate  sphere  ;  in  the  seventh  chapter  they 
are  taken  from  the  animate.  Nebuchadnezzar  saw  superficially  the 
world-power  as  a  splendid  human  figure,  and  the  kingdom  of  God 
as  a  mere  stone  at  the  first.  Daniel  sees  the  world-kingdoms  in 
their  inner  essence  as  of  an  ai»f ma/ nature  lower  than  human,  being 
estranged  from  God  ;  and  that  only  in  the  kingdom  of  God  (**  the 
Son  oxMan^  the  representative-man)  is  the  true  dignity  of  man 
realized.  So,  as  contrasted  with  Nebuchadnezzar's  vision,  the 
kingdom  of  God  appears  to  l^2tmt\^  from  the  very  first,  superior  to 
the  world-kingdom.  For  though  in  physical  force  the  beasts  excel 
man,  man  has  essentially  spifitual  powers.  Nebuchadnezzar's  co- 
lossal image  represents  mankind  in  its  own  strength,  but  only  the 
outward  man.  Daniel  sees  man  spiritually  degraded  to  the  beast* 
level,  led  by  blind  impulses,  through  his  alienation  from  God.  It 
is  only  from  above  that  the  perfect  Son  of  man  comes,  and  in  His 
kingdom  man  attains  his  true  destiny.  Cf.  Psalm  8,  with  Genesis, 
I.  26-28.  Humanity  is  impossible  without  divinity  ;  it  sinks  to 
bestiality  (Psalm  32.  9  ;  49.  20  ;  73.  22.).  Obstinate  heathen  nations 
are  compared  to  "  bulls"  (Psalm  68.  30.).  Egypt  to  fhe  dragon 
in  the  Nile  (Isaiah,  27.  i  ;  51.  9;  Ezekiel,  29.  3.).  The  animal 
with  all  its  sagacity  looks  always  to  the  ground,  without  conscious- 
ness of  relation  to  God.  What  elevates  man  is  communion  with 
God,  in  willing  subjection  to  Him.  The  moment  he  tries  to  exalt 
himself  to  independence  of  God,  like  Nebuchadnezzar  (ch.  4.  30,), 
he  sinks  to  the  oeast's  level.  Daniel's  acquaintance  with  the  ani- 
■al  colossal  figures  in  Babylon  and  Nineveh  was  a  psychological 
preparation  for  his  animal-visions.  Hosea,  13.  7,  8,  would  occur 
to  him  whilst  viewing  those  ensigns  of  the  world-power.  Cf.  Jere- 
miah, 2.  15 ;  4.  7  ;  5.  6.  I.  Belshazzar— Good  Hebrew  MSS. 
have  BeleshoMzar ;  meaning  "  Bel  is  to  be  burnt  with  hostile  fire'* 
(Jeremiah,  50.  2 ;  51.  44.).  In  the  history  he  is  called  by  his 
ordinaty  name ;  in  Uie  prophecy^  which  gives  his  true  destiny,  ae  is 
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called  a  corresponding  name,  by  the  change  of  a  letter.  vfeiOM 
of  hia  head — ^not  an^used^^  dreams,"  but  distinct  images  seen 
whibt  his  mind  was  collected,  sum — a  summeay.  In  predictions, 
generally,  details  are  not  given  so  fully  as  to  leave  no  scope  for  free 
agency,  faith,  and  patient  waiting  for  God  manifesting  His  will  in 
the  event.  He  **  wrote"  it  for  the  Church  in  all  ages ;  he  "  told** 
it  for  the  comfort  of  his  captive  fellow-countrymen.  2.  the  four 
windo — answering  to  the  **  four  beasts  ;"  their  several  canjliets  in 
the  fon^  quarters  or  directions  of  the  Toorld,  strove — burst  forth 
(from  the  abyss.)  [Maurer.1  oea — the  world-power^  rise  oat  of 
the  agitations  of  the  political  sea  (Jeremiah,  46.  7,  8 ;  Luke,  21. 
25 ;  cf.  Revelation,  13.  i ;  17.  15 ;  21.  i ;);  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  the  Son  of  Man  from  the  clouds  of  heitven  (v.  13 ;  cf.  John,  8. 
33.).  Tregblles  takes  **  the  great  sea"  to  mean,  as  always  else- 
where in  Scripture  (Joshha,  I.  4 ;  9.  I,),  the  Mediterranean^  the 
centre  territorially  of  the  four  kingdoms  of  the  vision,  which  all 
border  on  it,  and  have  Jerusalem  subject  to  them.  Babylon  did 
not  border  on  the  Mediterranean,  nor  rule  Jerusalem,  till  Ne- 
buchadnezzar's time,  when  both  things  took  place  simultaneously. 
Persia  encircled  more  of  this  sea,  vis.,  from  the  Hellespont  to 
Gyrene.  Greece  did  not  become  a  monarchy  before  Alexander's 
time,  but  then,  succeeding  to  Persia,  it  became  mistress  of  Jerusa- 
lem. It  surrounded  still  more  of  the  Mediterranean,  adding  the 
coasts  of  Greece  to  the  part  held  l^  Persia.  Rome^  under  Augus- 
tus, realised  three  things  at  once — ^it  became  a  monarehy,  became 
mistress  of  the  last  of  the  four  parts  of  Alexander  s  empire  (sym- 
bolised  by  the  four  heads  of  the  third  beast),  and  of  Jerusalem,  it 
surrounded  cUl  the  Mediterranean.  3.  boasto — ^not  Hving 
animals,  as  the  cherubic  four  in  Revelation,  4.  7  (for  the  original  is 
a  different  word  from  beasts,  and  ought  to  be  there  translated,  "  liv- 
ing animals").  The  cherubic  Hving"  animals  represent  redeemed 
man,  combining  in  himself  the  highest  forms  of  animal  life.  But 
the  "  beasts"  here  represent  the  world-powers,  in  their  beast-like, 
grovelling  character.  It  is  on  the  fundamental  harmony  between 
nature  and  spirit,  between  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  history, 
and  revelation,  that  Scripture  symbolism  rests.  The  selection  of 
symbols  is  not  arbitrary,  but  based  on  the  essence  of  things.  4. 
lion — the  symbol  of  strength  and  courage  ;  chief  among  the  king- 
doms as  the  lion  among  the  beasts.  Nebuchadnezzar  is  called 
"  the  lion"  (Jeremiah,  4.  7.).  eagle's  wings — denoting  a  wide- 
spread and  rapidly-acquired  (Isaisui,  46.  II ;  Jeremiah,  4.  13 ;  La- 
mentations, 4.  19 ;  Habakkuk,  i.  6)  empire  (Jeremiah,  48.  40.). 
plucked — its  ability  for  wide-spread  conquest  passed  away  under 
£vil-merodach,  &c  [Grotius.]  Rather,  during  A^e'^ffrAA^^sori 
privation  of  his  throne,  whilst  deranged,     it  wao  lifted  U|l  frOM 

the  earth — i.e,,  from  its  grovelling  bestiality,  nade  Stand  . . .  as 

a  man — So  long  as  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  haughty  pride,  relied  on 
his  own  strength,  he  forfeited  the  true  dignitv  of  man,  and  was 
therefore  degraded  to  be  with  the  beasts,  cfh.  4.  16 :  **  Let  his 
heart  be  changed  from  man^s,  and  let  a  beastV  heart  be  given  unto 
him."    But  after  that  he  learned  by  his  sore  discipline,  that  **  the 
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Most  High  nileth  in  the  kingdom  of  men"  (cK  4.  35,  36,),  the  r^ 
▼erse  change  took  place  in  nim,  **  a  man's  heart  is  given  to  him^ 
instead  of  his  former  beast's  heart,  he  attains  man's  true  position, 
vix.^  to  be  consciously  dependent  on  God."  Cf.  Psalm,  9.  20.  5^ 
bear — symbolising  the  austere  life  of  the  Persians  in  their  moun- 
tains«  also  their  cruelty  (Isaiah,  13.  17,  18  ;  Cambyses,  Ochus,  am} 
other  of  the  Persian  princes  were  notoriously  cruel :  the  Persian 
laws  involved,  for  one  man's  oflfence,  the  whole  kindred  and 
neighborhood  in  destruction,  ch.  6.  24)  and  rapacity.  "  A  bear  is. 
an  all-devouring  animal"  [Aristotle,  8.  5.]  (Jeremiah,  51.  48, 
56.).  raised  .  .  .  Itself  on  one  side — But  the  Hebrew,  **  It  raised 
up  one  dominion"  The  Medes,  an  ancient  people,  and  the  Per> 
fians,  a  modem  tribe,  formed  one  united  sovereignty^  in  contrast  to 
the  third  and  fourth  kingdoms,  each  originally  one,  afterwards: 
divided.  English  Vejsion  b  the  result  of  a  slight  change  of  a 
Hebreio  letter.  The  idea  then  would  be,  **  It  lay  on  one  of  its  fore 
feet,  and  stood  on  the  other ;"  a  figure  still  to  be  seen  on  one  of 
the  stones  of  Babylon  (Munter,  Relig,  Babyl.  112  ;);  denoting  a. 
kingdom  that  had  been  at  rest,  but  is  now  rousing  itself  for  con- 
quest. Media  is  the  lower  side,  passiveness ;  Persia,  the  upper, 
active  element.  [Auberlen.]  The  three  ribs  in  its  mouth  are- 
Media^  Lydia^  and  Babylon^  brought  under  the  Persian  sway. 
Rather,  Babylon^  Lydia^  and  Egypt  not  properly  parts  of  its  body, 
but  seized  by  Medo-Persia.  [Sir  I.  Newton.J  Called  "  ribs,'" 
because  they  strengthened  the  Medo-Persian  empire.  "  Between 
its  teeth,"  as  being  much  grinded  by  it.  devour  much  ffesh — i  e.^ 
subjugate  many  nations.  6.  leopard — smaller  than  the  lion: 
swift  (Habakkuk,  i.  8 ;);  cruel  (Isaiah,  ll.  6,),  the  opposite  of 
tame ;  springing  suddenly  from  its  hiding  place  on  its  prey  (Hosea, 
13.  7 :):  spotted.  So  Alexander,  a  small  kmg,  of  a  small  kingdom, 
Macedon,  attacked  Darius  at  the  head  of  the  vast  empire  reaching' 
from  the  yEegan  sea  to  the  Indies.  In  twelve  years  he  subjugated 
part  of  Europe,  and  all  Asia  from  lUyricum  and  the  Adriatic  to 
the  Ganges,  not  so  much  fighting  as  conquering.  [Jrrome.] 
Hence,  whereas  Babylon  is  represented  with  two  wings,  Macedon 
ha&fouf^%o  rapid  were  its  conquests.  The  various  spots  denote 
the  various  nations  incorporated  into  his  empire  [Bochart]  ;  or^ 
Alexander's  own  variations  in  character,  at  one  time  mild,  at  an- 
other cruel,  now  temperate,  and  now  drunken  and  licentious. 
fiMr  heads — explained  ch.  8.  8,  22 :  the  four  kingdoms  of  the 
Diadochi  or  successors  into  which  the  Macedonian  empire  was 
divided  at  the  death  of  Alexander,  vis.,  Macedon  and  Greece  under 
Cassander,  Thrace  and  Bithynia  under  Lysimachus,  Egypt  under 
Ptolemy,  and  Syria  under  Seleucus.  dominion  .  . .  given  to  It— by 
God  ;  not  by  Alexander's  own  might.  For  how  unlikely  it  was 
that  30,000  men  should  overthrow  several  hundreds  of  thousands. 
JOSEPHUS  (Antiquities^  11. 6)  says  that  Alexander  adored  the  high 
priest  of  ferusalem,  saying  that  he  at  Dium  in  Macedonia  had 
seen  a  vision  of  God  so  habited,  inviting  him  to  go  Asia,  and 
promising  him  success.  7.  As  Daniel  lived  under  the  kingdom 
of  the  first  beast,  and  therefore  needed  not  to  describe  it,  and  a» 
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the  second  and  third  are  described  fully  in  the  second  part  of  the 
book,  the  chief  emphasis  falls  on  the  fourth.  Also  prophecy  most 
dwells  on  the  end^  which  is  the  consummation  of  the  preceding 
series  of  events.  It  is  in  the  fourth  that  the  world-power  mani- 
fests fully  its  God-opposing  nature.  Whereas  the  three  former 
kingdoms  were  designated  respectively,  as  a  lion,  bear,  and  leop- 
ard ;  no  particular  beast  is  specified  as  the  image  of  the  fourth ;  for 
Rome  is  so  terrible  as  to  be  not  describable  by  any  one,  but  com- 
bines in  itself  all  that  we  can  imagine  inexpressibly  fierce  in  all 
beasts.  Hence  thrice  {v,  7,  19,  23)  it  is  repeated,  that  the  fourth 
was  "  diverse  from  all*  the  others.  The  formula  of  introduction, 
*'  I  saw  in  the  night  visions,"  occurs  here,  as  at  v,  2,  and  again  at 
V,  13,  thus  dividing  the  whole  vision  into  three  parts — the  first 
embracing  the  three  kingdoms,  the  second  the  fourth  and  its  over- 
throw, the  third  Messiah  s  kingdom.  The  first  three  together  take 
up  a  few  centuries  ;  the  fourth,  thousands  of  years.  The  whole 
lower  half  of  the  image  in  ch.  2.  is  given  to  it.  And  whereas  the 
other  kingdoms  consist  of  only  one  material,  this  consists  of  two, 
iron  and  clay  (on  which  much  stress  is  laid,  ch.  2.  41-43 ;);  the 
*'  iron  teeth"  here  allude  to  one  nuiterial  in  the  fourth  kingdom  of 
the  image,  ten  horns — It  is  with  the  crisis^  rather  than  the  course^ 
of  the  fourth  kingdom,  this  seventh  chapter  is  mainly  concerned. 
The  ten  kings  {v.  24,  the  "  horns"  representing  power),  »>.,  king* 
4om5,  into  which  Rome  was  divided  on  its  incorporation  with  the 
Germanic  and  Slavonic  tribes,  and  again  at  the  Reformation,  are 
thought  by  many  to  be  here  intended.  But  the  variation  of  the 
lists  of  the  ten,  and  their  ignoring  the  Eastern  half  of  the  empire 
altogether,  and  the  existence  of  the  Papacy  before  the  breaking  up 
of  even  the  Western  empire,  instead  of  being  the  "  little  horn  * 
springing  up  after  the  other  ten,  are  against  this  view.  The  West- 
em  Roman  empire  continued  till  A.D,  731  ;  and  the  Eastern,  till 
A.D.  1453.  The  ten  kingdoms,  therefore,  prefigured  by  the  ten 
*'  toes"  (ch.  2.  41);  cf.  Revelations,  13.  i  ;  17.  12,),  are  the  ten  king- 
doms into  which  Rome  shall  be  found  finally  divided,  when  Anti- 
christ shall  appear.  [Tregelles.I  These,  probably,  are  pre- 
figured by  the  number  ten  being  the  prevalent  one  at  the  chief 
turning  points  of  Roman  history.  8.  little  hom — Httle  at  first, 
but  afterwards  waxing  greater  than  all  others.  He  must  be  sought 
"  s^ong  them,"  W2.,  the  ten  horns.  The  Roman  empire  did  not 
represent  itself  as  a  continuation  of  Alexander's ;  but  the  Germanic 
empire  calls  itself  *'  the  holy  Roman  empire."  Napoleon*s  attempt- 
ed universal  monarchy  was  avowedly  Roman  ;  his  son  was  called 
king  of  Rome.  The  czar  (Oxsar)  also  professes  to  represent  the 
Eastern  half  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  Roman  civilizfllion, 
church,  language,  and  law,  are  the  chief  elements  in  Germanic 
civilization.  But  the  Romanic  element  seeks  universal  empire, 
whilst  the  Germanic  seeks  individualisation.  Hence  the  universal 
monarchies  attempted  by  the  Papacy,  Charlemagne,  Charles  V^ 
and  Napoleon,  have  failed,  the  iron  not  amalgamating  with  the 
day.  In  the  king  symbolized  by  "  the  little  hom,"  the  God-op- 
posing.  haughty  spirit  of  the  world,  represented  by  the  foiuA 
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monarchy,  finds  its  intensest  development.  "  The  man  of  sin," 
"  the  son  of  perdition"  (2  Thessalonians,  2.).     Antichrist  (i  John, 

3.  1 8,  22;  4.  3.).  It  is  the  complete  evolution  of  the  evil  prin- 
ciple introduced  by  the  fall,    three  Of  the  first  horns  plucked 

up — ^the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards, 
and  the  State  of  Rome,  which  constituted  the  Pope's  dominions  at 
the  first ;  obtained  by  Pope  Zachary  and  Stephen  II.  in  return  for 
acknowledging  the  usurper  Pepin  lawful  king  of  France.  [New- 
TON.J  See  Tregelles  objections,  v.  7,  "  ten  horns,"  Note.  The 
"little  horn,"  in  his  view,  is  to  be  Antichrist  rising  three  and  a  half 
years  before  Christ's  second  advent,  having  first  overthrown  three 
of  the  ten  cotemporaneous  kingdoms,  into  which  the  fourth  mon- 
archy, under  which  we  live,  shall  be  finally  divided.  Popery  seems 
to  be  a  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy  in  many  particulars,  the  Pope 
claiming  to  be  God  on  earth,  and  above  all  earthly  dominions ;  but 
the  spirit  of  antichrist  prefigured  by  popery  will  probably  culmin- 
ate in  ONE  individual^  to  be  destroyed  by  Christ's  coming  ;  He 
■will  be  the  product  of  the  political  zwriSaf-powers,  whereas  Popery, 
which  prepares  His  way,  is  a  church  become  wordly.  eyes  of  ft 
■an— eyes  express  intelligence  ^Ezekiel,  i.  18  ;);  so  (Genesis,  3. 
5)  the  serpent's  promise  was,  man  s  "eyes  should  be  opened,"  if  he 
vould  but  rebel  against  God.  Antidirist  shall  consummate  the 
self-apotheosis,  begun  at  the  fall,  high  intellectual  culture,  inde- 
pendent of  God.  The  metals  representing  Babylon  and  Medo- 
I*ersia,  gold  and  silver,  are  more  precious  than  brass  and  iron,  re- 
presenting Greece  and  Rome ;  but  the  latter  metals  are  more  use- 
ful to  civilisation  (Genesis,  4.  22.).  The  clay,  representing  the 
Oermanic  element,  is  the  most  plastic  material.  Thus  there  is  a 
progress  in  culture ;  but  this  is  not  a  progress  necessarily  in  man's 
truest  dignity,  ot'z.,  union  and  likeness  to  God.  Nay,  it  has  led 
Wm  farther  from  God,  to  self-reliance  and  world-love.  The  be- 
ginnings of  civilisation  were  among  the  children  of  Cain  (Genesis, 

4.  17-24;  Luke,  16.  8.).  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  first  Anti- 
christ, came  from  civilized  Greece,  and  loved  art.  As  Hellenic 
civilisation  produced  the  Jlrst,  so  modem  civilization  under  the 
fourth  monarchy  will  produce  the  last  Antichrist.  The  **  mouth," 
and  "  eyes"  are  those  of  a  man,  while  the  symbol  is  otherwise 
brutish,  «>,,  it  will  assume  man's  true  dignity,  viz.,  wear  the  guise 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  (which  comes  as  the  "  son  of  man**  from 
above),  whilst  it  is  really  bestial,  wz,,  severed  from  God.  Anti- 
christ promises  the  same  things  as  Christ,  but  in  an  opposite  way. 
A  caricature  of  Christ,  offering  a  regenerated  world  without  the 
cross.  Babylon  and  Persia  in  their  religion  had  more  reverence 
for  things  divine  than  Greece  and  Rome  in  the  imperial  stages  of 
Aeir  history.  Nebuchadnezzar's  hufnan  heart,  given  him  (ch.  4.  16) 
on  his  repentance,  contrasts  with  the  human  eyes  of  Antichrist,  the 
pseudo-son  of  man,  tnz.,  intellectual  culture,  while  heart  and 
mouth  blaspheme  God.  The  deterioration  politically  corresponds : 
the  first  kingdom,  an  organic  unity  ;  the  second,  divided  into  Me- 
dian and  Persian  ;  the  third  branches  oflT  into  four ;  the  fourth, 
into  ten.    The  two  Eastern  kingdoms  are  marked  by  nobler 
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metals  ;  the  two  Westem»  by  baser ;  individualisation  and  division 
appear  in  the   latter,  and  it  is   they   which  produce  the   two  anti- 

wists.    9.    I  beheld  till — l  continued  looking  till,  &c.    thrones 

. . .  cast  down — rather,  "  thrones  were  placed**  [  Vul^aU  and 
LlTTHER,]  vi%,^  for  the  saints  and  elect  angels  to  whom  "judgment 
is  given**  (v.  22,),  as  assessors  with  the  Judge.  Cf.  v.  lO,  *'thou5> 
and  thousands  ministered  unto  Him"  (Matthew,  19.  28;  Luke,  22. 
30;  I  Corinthians,  6.  2,  3;  i  Timothy,  5-  21  ;  Revelation,  2.  26; 
4.  4.).  In  English  Version  the  thrones  ctisi  dovnt  are  those  of  the 
previously  mentioned  kings  who  give  place  to  Messiah.  AflCieit 
of  days — "The  everlasting  Father"  (Isaiah,  9.  6.)  Hx  is  the 
Judge  here,  as  the  Son  does  not  judge  in  His  own  cause,  and  it 
IS  His  cause  which  is  the  one  at  issue  with  Antichrist,  sit — the 
attitude  of  a  judge  about  to  pass  sentence,  white-^-the  judicial 
parity  of  the  Judge,  and  of  all  things  round  Him,  is  hereby  ex- 
pressed (Revelation,  I.  14.).  Wheels— as  Oriental  thrones  move 
on  wheels.  Like  the  rapid  flame,  God's  judgments  are  most  swilt 
in  falling  where  He  wUbi  them  (Ezekiel,  i.  15,  16.).  The  judg. 
ment  here  is  not  the  last  judgment,  for  then  there  wUl  be  no  beasi, 
and  heaven  and  earth  shall  have  passed  away  ;  but  it  is  that  on. 
Antichrist  (the  last  development  of  the  fourth  kingdom),  typical 
of  the  last  judgment :  Christ  coming  to  substitute  the  millennial 
kingdom  of  ghry  for  that  of  the  cross  (Revelation,  17    12-14  ;  19- 

15-21;   II.  15.).    10.    thousand ministered  unto  him— sa 

at  the  giving  of  the  law  (Deuteronomy,    33.  2;  Psalm,  68.  17  ; 

Hebrews,  12.  22;  Jude,  14.).   ten  thousand ...  before  him-*- 

image  from  the  Sanhedrim,  in  which  the  father  of  the  consistory- 
sat  with  his  assessors  on  each  side,  in  the  form  of  a  semi-cirde, 
and  the  people  standing  before  him.  Judgment  was  set— the 
judges  sat  (Revelation,  20.  4.)  bOOkS  .  . .  Opened— (Revelation. 
20.  12.).  Forensic  image  ;  all  the  documents  of  the  cause  at  issue, 
connected  with  the  condemnation  of  Antichrist  and  his  king* 
dom,  and  the  setting  up  of  Messiah's  kingdom.  Judgment 
must  pass  on  the  world  as  being  under  the  curse,  before 
the  glory  comes ;  but  Antichrist  offers  glory  without  the  cross* 
a  renewed  world  without  the  world  being  judged,  II.  Here  is  set 
forth  the  execution  on  earth  of  the  judgment  pronounced  in  thenn-- 
seen  heavenly  court  of  judicature  (t/.  9. 10.).  body  .  .  .  given  tO  . . . 
flame — (Revelation,  19.  20.).  12.  **  The  rest  of  the  beasts,"  «.  *., 
the  three  first,  had  passed  away  not  by  direct  destroying  judgments, 
such  as  consumed  the  little  horn,  as  being  the  finally-matured  evil 
of  the  fourth  beast.  They  had  continued  to  exist,  but  their 
"  dominion  was  taken  away  ;*'  whereas  the  fourth  beast  shall  cease 
utterly,  superseded  by  Messiah's  kingdom,  for  a  seaSOn  . . .  timo-^ 
not  only  the  triumph  of  the  beasts  over  the  godlyi  but  their  very 
existence,  is  limited  to  a  definite  time^  and  that  time  the  exactly^ 
suitable  one  (cf.  Matthew,  24.  22.).  Probably  a  definite  period  is 
meant  by  "  a  season  and  time"  (cf.  v,  25  ;  Revelation,  20.  3.).  It 
is  striking,  the  fourth  monarchy,  though  Christianised  for  1500 
years  past,  is  not  distinguished  from  the  previous  heathen  moiw 
archies,  or  from  its  own  heathen  portion.      Nay,  it  is  represented 
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as  the  most  God-opposed  of  all,  and  culminating  at  last  in  blas- 
phemous Antichrist.  The  reason  is,  Christ's  kingdom  now  is  not 
of  this  world  (John  i8.  36,),  and  only  at  the  second  advent  of 
Christ  becomes  an  external  power  of  the  world.  Hence  Daniel, 
whose  province  it  was  to  prophesy  of  the  world-powers,  does  mot 
treat  of  Christianity  until  it  becomes  a  world-power,  viz.^  at  the 
second  advent.  T]ie  kingdom  of  God  is  a  hidden  one,  till  Jesus 
comes  again  (Romans,  8.  17  ;  Colossians,  3.  2,  3  ;  2  Timothy,  2. 11, 
12.).  Rome  was  worldly  whilst  heathen,  and  remains  worldly, 
though  Christianised.  So  the  New  Testament  views  the  present 
aeon  or  age  of  the  world  as  essentially  heathenish,  which  we  can- 
not love  without  forsaking  Christ  (Romans,  12.  2  ;  I  Corinthians, 
I.  20  ;  2.  6,  8  ;  3.  18  ;  7.  ^i ;  2  Corinthians,  4.  4  ;  Galatians,  1.4; 
Ephesians,  2.  2  ;  2  Timothy,  4.  10  ;  cf.  I  John,  2.  15.  17.).  The 
object  of  Christianity  is  not  so  much  to  Christianise  the  present 
world,  as  to  save  souls  out  of  it,  so  as  not  to  be  condemned  with 
the  world  (i  Corinthians,  11.  32,),  but  to  rule  with  Him  in  his 
millenniam  (Matthew,  5.  5  ;  Luke,  12.  32  ;  22.  28-30 ;  Romans.  5. 
17  ;  I  Corinthians,  6.  2 ;  Revelation,  i.  6  ;  2.  26-28  ;  3.  2i ;  20. 
4.).  This  is  to  be  our  hope,  not  to  reign  in  the  present  world- 
course  (i  Corinthians.  4.  8  ;  2  Corinthians.  4.  18  ;  Philippians,  3. 
ao  ;  Hebrews,  13.  14.).  There  must  be  a  "  regeneration '  of  the 
world,  as  of  the  individual,  a  death  previous  to  a  resurrection,  a 
destruction  of  the  world-kingdoms,  before  they  rise  anew  as  the 
kjpdoms  of  Christ  (Matthew,  19.  28.).  Even  the  millennium  will 
not  perfectly  eradicate  the  world's  corruption,  another  apostasy  and 
judgment  will  succeed  (Revelation,  20.  7-15,).  in  which  the  world 
of  nature  is  to  be  destroyed  and  renewed,  as  the  world  of  history 
was  before  the  millennium  (2  Peter,  3.  8-13  ;);  then  comes  the  per- 
fect earth  and  heaven  (Revelation,  21.  i.).  Thus  there  is  an  on- 
ward progress,  and  the  Christian  is  waiting  for  the  consummation 
(Mark.  13.  33-37 ;  Luke,  12.  35,  36,  40-46 ,  i  Thessalonians,  i.  9, 
10,).  as  His  Lord  also  is  "  expecting"  (Hebrews,  10. 13.).  13.  SOB 
of  man — (see  Note,  Ezekiel,  2.  I.).  Not  merely  Son  of  David,  and 
King  of  Israel,  but  Head  of  restored  humanity  (corresponding  to 
the  world-wide  horizon  of  Daniel's  prophecy);  the  seed  of  the  woman 
crushing  Antichrist,  the  seed  of  the  serpent,  according  to  the  Pro- 
tevangel  in  Paradise  (Genesis,  3.).  The  Representative-man  shall 
then  realize  the  original  destiny  of  man  as  Head  of  the  creation 
(Genesis,  i.  26,  28  ;);  the  centre  of  unity  to  Israel  and  the  Gentiles. 
The  beast,  which  taken  conjointly  represents  the  four  beasts, 
ascends  from  the  sea  (ch.  7. 2  ;  Revelation,  13. 1  ;);  the  Son  of  Man 
descends  from  **  heaven.**  Satan,  as  the  serpent,  is  the  repre- 
sentative head  of  all  that  is  bestial ;  man,  by  following  the  ser- 
pent, has  become  bestial.  God  must,  therefore,  become  mam, 
so  that  man  may  cease  to  be  beastlike.  Whoever  rejects 
the  incarnate  God  will  be  judged  by  the  Son  of  Man  just 
because  He  is  the  Son  of  Man  (John,  5.  27,).  This  title  is 
always  associated  with  His  coming  afain,  because  the  king- 
dom that  then  awaits  Him  is  that  which  belongs  to  Him  as  the 
Savior  of  man,  the  Restorer  of  the  lost  inheritance.     '*  Son  of 
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Man "  expresses  his  visible  state,  formerly  in  His  humiliation, 
hereafter  in  His  exaltation.     He  '*  comes  to  the  Ancient  of  days  " 
to  be  invested  with  the  kingdom.     Cf.  Psalm  no.  2  ;  "  The  Lord 
shall  send  the  rod  of  thy  strength  (Messiah)  out  of  Zion/'     This 
investiture  was  at  His  ascension  '*  with  the  clouds  of  heaven  "  (Acts, 
I.  9  J   2.  33,  34;  Psalm  2.6-9;    Matthew,  28,  18.),  whick  is  a 
pledge  of  His  return  "in  like  manner"  "in  the  clouds"  (Acts,   i. 
II  ;  Matthew,  26.  64.),  and  *' with  clouds  "  (Revelation,  i.  7.).  The 
kingdom  then  was  given  to  him  in  title  and  invisible  exercise ;  at 
His  second  coming  it  shall  be  in  visible  administration.     He  will 
vindicate  it  from  the  misrule  of  those  who  received  it  to  hold  for 
and  under  God,  but  who  ignored  His  supremacy.    The  Father  will 
assert  His  right  by  the  Son,  the  heir,   who  will  hold  it  for  Him 
(Ezekiel,  21,  27  ;  Hebrews,  I.  2  ;  Revelation,  19.  13-16.).  Tregel- 
LES  thinks,  the  investiture  here  immediately  precedes  Christ's  com- 
ing fonh ;  because  He  sits  at  God's  right  hand  until  His  enemies 
are  made  his  footstool,  then  the  kingdom  is  given  to  the  Son  in 
actual  investiture,  and  He  comes  to  crush  His  so  prepared  foot- 
stool under  His  feet.    But  the  words,  "  with  the  clouds,"  and  the 
universal  power  actually,  though  invisibly,  given  Him  then  (Ephe- 
sians,  i.  20-22,),  agree  best  with  His  investiture  at  the  ascension, 
which,  in  the  prophetic  view  that  overleaps  the  interval  of  ages,  is 
the  precursor  of  His  coming  visibly  to  reign  ;  no  event  of  equal 
moment  taking  place  in  the  interval.     15.  DOdy: — lit,^  sheath  :  the 
body  being  the  sheath  of  the  soul.      17.   king8 — u  e,,  kingdoms. 
Cf.  V.  23,  "  fourth  kingdom  ; "  ch.  2.  38  ;  8.  20-22.    Each  of  the 
four  kings  represents  a  dynasty.     Nebuchadnezzar,    Alexander, 
Antk»chus,  and  Antichrist  though  individually  referred  to,  are  rep- 
resentatives of  characteristic  tendencies.     18.  the  M08t  High — the 
emphatic  title  of  God  in  this  prophecy,  who  delegates  His  power 
first  to  Israel ;  then  to  the  Gentiles  (ch.  2.  37,  38.),  on  Israd  Rul- 
ing to  realize  the  idea  of  the  theocracy ;   lastly,  to  Messiah,  who 
shall  rule  truly  for  God,  taking  it  from  the  Gentile  world-powers, 
whose  history  is  one  of  continual  degeneracy,  culminating  in   the 
last  of  the  kings,  Antichrist.     Here,  in  the  interpretation.  "  the 
saints,"  but  in  the  vision,  (v.  13.  14.),  "  the  Son  of  Man  "  takes  the 
kingdom  ;  for  Christ  and  His  people  are  one  in  suffering,  and  one 
in  glory.     Tregelles  translates  "  most  high  places  "  (Ephesians,  I. 
3  ;  2.  6.).     Though  oppressed  by  the  beast  and  httle  horn,  they  be- 
long not  to  the  earth  from  which  the  four  beasts  arise,  but  to  the 
most  high  places.     19.  Balaam,  an  Aramean,  dwelling  on  the  Eu- 
phrates, at  the  beginning  of  Israel's  independent  history,  and  Dan- 
iel at  the  close  of  it,  prophetically  exhibit  to  the  hostile  world- 
powers  Israel  as  triumphant  over  them  at  last,  though  the  world- 
powers  of  the  East   (Asshur)  and  the  West  (Chittim)  carry  all 
before  them  and  afflict  Eber  (Israel)  for  a  time  (Numbers,  23.  8-10, 
28 :    24,  2,   7-9,  22-24.).      To   Balaam's   "  Asshur "    corresponds 
Daniel's  two   Eastern  kingdoms,  Babylon  and  Medo- Persia ;   to 
*•  Chittim,"  the  two  Western  kingdoms,  Greece  and  Rome  (cf.  Gen- 
esis, 10.  4,  II,  22.).    In  Babel,  ^5lm^od  the  hunter  (re volter)  founds 
the  first  kingdom  of  the  world  (Genesis,  10.  8-13.).  The  Babyloniaa 
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world-power  takes  up  the  thread  interrupted  at  the  building  of  Ba- 
bel»  and  the  kingdom  of  Nimrod.  As  at  Babel,  so  in  Babylon  the 
world  is  united  against  God  ;  Babylon,  the  first  world-power,  thus 
becomes  the  type  of  the  God-opposed  world.  The  fourth  mon- 
archy consummates  the  evil ;  it  is  **  diverse  "  from  the  others  only 
in  its  more  unlimited  universality.  The  three  first  were  not  in  the 
full  sense  universal  monarchies.  The  fourth  is  ;  so  in  it  the  God- 
opposed  principle  finds  its  full  development.  All  history  moves 
within  the  Romanic,  Germanic,  and  Slavonic  nations  ;  it  shall  con- 
tinue so  to  Christ's  second  advent.  The  fourth  monarchy  repre- 
sents universalism  externally  ;  Christianity,  internally.  Rome  is 
Babylon  fully  developed.  It  is  the  world-power  corresponding  in 
contrast  to  Christianity,  and  therefore  contemporary  with  it  (Mat- 
thew, 13.  38  ;  Mark,   I.  15  ;  Luke,  2.  i  ;   Galatians,  4.  4.).      20. 

look  . . .  more  stout  than  . . .  fellows— 7/22.,  than  that  of   the 

other  horns.  21.  made  war  with  the  saints— persecuted  the 
church  (Revelation,  ii.  7  ;  13.  7.).  prevailed — but  not  ultimately. 
The  limit  is  marked  by  "  until "  («/.  22.).  The  little  horn  conti^.- 
ues,  uffithoui  intermission^  to  persecute  up  to  Christ's  second  advent 

(Revelation,  i/.  12, 14 ;  19. 19,  20.).     22.  Ancient  of  days  came 

— the  title  applied  to  the  Father  in  «/.  13  is  here  applied  to  the 
Son  ;  who  is  called  "  the  everlasting  Father  "  (Isaiah,  9.  6.).  The 
Father  is  never  said  to  "  come  ; "  it  is  the  Son  who  comes.  Judgment 
was  given  to  .  .  .  ^'dXxX'^— judgment  includes  rule  ;  "kingdom  "  in 
the  end  of  this  verse  (l  Corinthians,  6.  2  ;  Revelation,  1.6;  5.  10  ; 
20.4.).  Christ  first  receives  " judgment "  and  the  "kingdom," 
then  the  saints  with  (Him  v,  13.  14.).     24.  ten  horns— answering 

to  the  ten  "  toes "  (ch.  2. 41.),    out  of  this  kingdom— it  is  out  of 

the  fourth  kingdom  that  ten  others  arise,  whatever  other  exterior 
territor\'  any  of  them  posse&s  (Revelation,  13.  i  ;  I7-  12.).  rise 
after  tnem — yet  contemporaneous  with  them ;  the  ten  are  cotem- 
poraries.  Antichrist  rises  after  their  rise,  at  first  "  little  "  (v.  8  ;)  ; 
but  after  destroying  three  of  the  ten,  he  becomes  greater  than  them 
all  (v,  26.  21.).  The  three  being  gone,  he  is  the  eighth  (cf.  Revela- 
tion, 17.  II ;)  ;  a  distinct  head,  and  yet "  of  the  seven."  As  the  previ- 
ious  world-kingdoms  had  their  representative  heads :  Babylon,  Neb- 
uchadnezzar ;  Persia,  Cyrus  ;  Greece,  Alexander  ;  so  the  fourth  king- 
dom and  its  antichrists  shall  have  their  evil  concentrated  in  the  one 
final  Antichrist.  As  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  antichrist  of  the 
third  kingdom  in  ch.  8.,  was  the  personal  enemy  of  God  ;  so  the 
final  Antichrist  of  the  fourth  kingdom,  his  antitype.  The  church 
iia$  endured  a  pagan  and  a  papal  persecution ;  there  remains  for 
her  an  infidel  persecuton,  general,  purifying,  and  cementing.  FCe- 
CIL.J  He  will  not  merely,  as  ^op^ry.  substitute  himself  for  Christ 
in  Chrisfsnamey  but  '*  deny  the  Father  and  the  Son  "  (i  John.  2. 
22.).  The  persecution  is  to  continue  up  to  Christ's  second  coming 
{v.  21.  22  ;) ;  the  horn  of  blasphemy  cannot  therefore  be  past ;  for 
now  there  is  almost  a  general  cessation  of  persecution.  25.  Three 
attributes  of  Antichrist  are  specified  :  (i.)  The  highest  worldly 
wisdom  and  civilization.  (2.)  The  uniting  of  the  whole  civilized 
wwrld  under  his  dominion.    (3.)  Atheism,  antitheism,  and  autothe- 
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ism  in  its  fullest  development  (i  John,  a.  22.).  Therefore,  not  only 
is  power  taken  from  the  fourth  beast,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other 
three,  but  God  destroys  it  and  the  worid-power  in  general  by  a  final 
judment.  The  present  external  Christianity  is  to  give  place  to  an 
almost  universal  apostasv.  think — lii,^  carry  within  him  as  it  were 
the  burden  of  the  thought,  change  times — the  prerogative  of  God 
alone  (ch.  2.  21  ;) ;  busphemously  assumed  by  Antichrist.  The 
*'  times  and  laws "  here  meant  are  those  of  religious  ordinance  ; 
stated  times  of  feasts.  TMaurer.]  Perhaps  there  are  included 
the  times  assigned  by  Goa  to  the  duration  of  hingdoms.  He  shall  set 
Himself  above  all  that  is  called  God  (2  Thess^onians,  2.  4,),  put- 
ting his  own  "will"  above  God's  times  and  laws  (ch.  ii.  36,  37.). 
But  the  *'  times"  of  His  willfulness  are  limited  for  the  elect's  sake 

(Matthew,  24.  22.).  they— the  saints,  given  into  his  hand— to 
be  persecuted,    tine  . . .  times  and  . . .  dividing  of  time— one 

year,  two  years,  and  half  a  year :  1260  days  (Revelation,  12.  6, 
14;);  forty-two  months  (Revelation,  xi.  2,3.).  That  literally 
three  and  a  half  years  are  to  be  the  term  of  Antichrist's  per- 
secution is  favored  by  ch.  4.  t6,  23,  where  the  y.ear-da^  theory 
would  be  impossible.  If  the  church,  moreover,  had  been  informed 
that  1260  years  must  elapse  before  the  second  advent,  the  attitude 
of  expectancy,  which  is  inculcated  (Luke,  12.  38  ;  I  Corinthians,  I 
7 ;  I  Thessalonians,  i.  9,  10;  2  Peter,  3.  12)  on  the  ground  of  the 
uncertaintv  of  the  time,  would  be  out  of  place.  The  original  word 
for  •*  time'  denotes  a  stated  period  or  set  feast ;  or  the  interval  from 
one  set  feast  to  the  recurrence,  1.  e.,  a  year  [Trsgellus];  Leviti- 
cus, 23.  4,  "seasons  ;"  Leviticus,  23.  44,  "  feasts."  The  passages  in 
favor  of  the  year-day  theorv  are  Ezekiel,  4.  6,  where  each  day  of 
the  forty  during  which  Ezekiel  lay  on  his  right  side  is  defined  by 
God  as  meaning  a  year.  Cf.  Numbers,  14.  34,  where  a  year  of 
wandering  in  the  wilderness  was  appointed  for  each  day  of  the 
fortv  during  which  the  spies  searched  Canaan  ;  but  the  days  were 
in  these  two  cases,  merely  the  type  or  reason  for  the  years,  which 
were  announced  as  they  were  to  be  fulfilled.  In  the  prophetic  part 
of  Numbers,  14.  34,  years  are  literal.  If  the  year-day  system  was 
applied  to  them,  they  would  be  14,400  vears  !  In  Ezekiel,  4.  4-6» 
if  ^/  meant  ^^ar,  Ezekiel  would  have  lain  on  his  right  side  forty 
years  !  The  context  here  in  v.  14.  25,  is  not  symbolicaL  Anti- 
christ is  no  longer  called  a  horn,  but  a  king^  subduing  three  out  of 
ten  kings  (no  longer  horns,  v.  7.  8.).  So  in  ch.  12.  7,  where  "  time, 
times,  and  half  a  time,"  again  occur,  nothing  symbolic  occurs  in 
the  context.  So  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  three  and  a  half 
years  should  be  so.  For  the  first  four  centuries  the  "days'*  were 
interpreted  literally  ;  a  mystical  meaning  of  the  1260  davs  then  be- 
gan. Walter  Brute  first  sug^gested  the  year-day  theory  in  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  seventy  years  of  the  Babylonian 
captivity  foretold  by  Jeremiah  (Jeremiah.  25.  12  ;  29.  10)  were  un- 
derstood by  Daniel  (ch.  9.  2)  as  literal  years,  not  symbolical,  which 
would  have  been  25,200  years  !  [TregellUS.]  It  is  possible  that 
the  year-day  and  day-day  theories  are  both  true.  The  seven  (sym- 
bolical) times  of  the  Gentile  monarchies  (Leviticus,  26.  24)  during 
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Israers  casting  off  will  end  in  the  seven  years  of  Antichrist.  The 
1260  years  of  papal  misrule  in  the  name  of  Christ  may  be  repre-  ' 
sented  by  three  and  a  half  years  of  open  Antichristianity  and  per- 
secution before  the  millennium.  Witnessing  churches  may  be  suc- 
ceeded by  witnessing  individuals,  the  former  occupying  the  longer, 
the  latter  the  shorter  period  (Revelation,  ii.  3.).  The  beginning 
of  the  1260  years  is  by  Elliott  set  at  529  a.  d.,  or  533,  when 
Justinian's  edict,  acknowledged  Pope  John  II,  to  be  head  of  the 
church.  By  Luther,  at  606,  when  Phocas  confirmed  Justinian's 
grant.  But  752  is  the  most  likely  date,  when  the  temporal  domin- 
ion of  the  popes  began  by  Pepin's  grant  to  Stephen  II.  (for  Zachary, 
his  predecessor's  recognition  of  his  title  to  France),  confirmed  by 
Charlemagne.  For  it  was  then  first  that  the  little  horn  plucked  up 
three  horns,  and  so  became  the  prolongation  of  the  fourth  secular 
kingdom.  [Newton.)  This  would  bring  us  down  to  about  2000 
A.  D.,  or  the  seventh  thousand  millenary  from  creation.  But  Clin- 
ton makes  about  1862  the  seventh  millenary,  which  may  favor  the 

dating  from  529  A.  D.     26.   consume  . . .  destroy— a  twofold 

operation.  Antichrist  is  to  he  gradually  "  consumed"  as  the  Papacy 
has  been  consuming  for  400  years  past,  and  especially  of  late  years. 
He  is  also  to  be  '*  destroyed"  suddenly  by  Christ  at  His  coming  : 
the  fully-developed  Man  of  sin  (2  Thessalonians,  2.  3)  or  false 
prophet  making  a  last  desparate  effort  in  confederacy  with  the 
"  beast"  (Revelation,  16.  13,  14,  i6)  or  secular  power  of  the  Romam 
empire  (some  conjecture  Louis  Napoleon):  destroyed  at  Armaged- 
don in  Palestine.  27.  greatne88  of  the  kingdom  under . . .  wnole 

heaven — i.  ^.,  the  power,  which  those  several  kingdoms  had  pos- 
sessed, shall  all  be  conferred  on  Messiah's  kingdom.  "  Under 
. . .  heaven "  shows    it   is  a  kingdom  on  earthy   not    in  heaven. 

people    of .  .  .  eaints  of .  .  .  Most  High  — "  the  people  of 

the  saints,  or  holy  ones"  (Margin^  ch.  8.  24  :);  the  Jews,  tne  people 
to  whom  the  saints  stand  in  a  peculiar  relation.  The  saints  are 
gathered  out  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  but  the  stock  of  the  church  is 
Jewish  (Romans,  9.  24;  ii,  24;);  God's  faithfulness  to  this  elec- 
tion church  is  thus  virtually  faithfulness  to  Israel,  and  a  pledge  of 
their   future  national  blessing.    Christ  confirms  this  fact,  whilst 

withholding  the  date  (Acts.  i.  6.  7.).    everlasting  kingdom~If 

everlastings  how  can  the  kingdom  here  refer  to  the  millennial  one  ? 
Answer,  Daniel  saw  the  whole  time  of  future  blessedness  as  oru 
period.  The  clearer  light  of  the  New  Testament  distinguishes,  in 
the  whole  period,  the  millenium  and  the  time  of  the  new  heaven 
and  new  earth  (cf.  Revelation,  20.  4,  with  21.  I,  and  22.  5.). 
Christ's  kingdom  is  "  everlasting."  Not  even  the  last  judgment 
shall  end  it,  but  only  give  it  a  more  glorious  appearance,  the  new 
Jerusalem  coming  down  from  God  out  of  heaven,  with  the  throne 
of  God  and  the  Lamb  in  it  (cf.  Revelation,  5.  9,  10 ;  11.  15.)'  28. 
cogitation  .  .  .  troubled  me— showing  that  the  Holy  Spirit  in- 
tended much  more  to  be  understood  by  Daniel's  words  than 
Daniel  himself  understood.  We  are  not  to  limit  the  significance 
of  prophecies  to  what  the  prophets  themselves  understood  (i  Peter, 
I.  II,  12.). 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
Ver.  1-27.    Vision  of  the  Ram  and  Hk-Goat  ;  the  2300 

DAYS    OF  THE   SANCTUARY    BEING    TRODDEN    DOWN.      With   this 

chapter  the  Hebrew  part  of  the  book  begins,  and  continues  to  be 
the  language  of  the  remainder ;  the  visions  relating  wholly  to  the 
Jews  and  Jerusalem.  The  scene  here  narrows  from  world-wide 
prophecies  to  those  affecting  the  one  covenant  people  in  the  Ave 
centuries  between  the  exile  and  the  advent.  Antichrist,  like 
Christ,  has  a  more  immediate  future,  as  well  as  one  more  remote. 
The  vision,  ch.  8.,  begins,  and  that,  ch.  10-12.,  concludes,  the  ac- 
count of  the  Antichrist  of  the  third  kingdom.  Between  the  two 
visions  ch.  9.  is  inserted,  as  to  Messiah  and  the  covenant-people 
at  the  end  of  the  half-millennium  (seventy  weeks  of  years).  I. 
vision — a  higher  kind  of  revelation  than  a  dream,     after  that .  .  . 

at  the  first— that  in  ch.  7.  I.  2.   Shushan— Suea.   Though  then 

comparatively  insigniticant,  it  was  destined  to  be  capital  of  Persia 
after  Cyru**  time.  Therefore  Daniel  is  transported  into  it,  as  be- 
ing the  capital  of  the  kingdom  signified  bv  the  two-homed  ram 
(Nehemiah,  1.  i  ;  Esther,  i.  2-5.).  tlaoi — ^West  of  Persia 
proper.  East  of  Babylonia,  South  of  Media.  >  Daniel  was  not 
present  there  personally,  but  in  vision,  Ulai — called  in  Pliny 
Euloeus  ;  by  the  Greeks,  Choaspes.  Now  Kerah^  or  Karasu,  So 
in  ch.  10.  4,  he  receives  a  vision  near  another  liver,  the  Hiddekel. 
So  Ezekiel  (Ezekiel,  I.  i)  at  the  Chebar.  Perhaps  because  syna- 
gogues used  to  be  built  near  rivers,  as  before  praying  they  washed 
their  hands  in  the  water  [RoSENMULLEr]  (Psalm,  137.  i.).  3. 
two  horns — the  two  ought  not  to  be  in  italics,  as  if  it  were  not  in 
the  original ;  for  it  is  expressed  by  the  Hebrew  dual,  "  Horn"  in 
the  East  is   the  symbol  of  power  and  royalty,    one  .  .  .  higher 

than  . . .  other  ...  the  higher  came  up  last— Persia,  which  was 

of  little  note  till  Cyrus'  time,  became  then  ascendant  over  Media 
the  more  ancient  kingdom.  Darius  was  sixty-two  years  old  (ch.  5. 
31)  when  he  began  to  reign  ;  during  his  short  reign  of  two  years, 
being  a  weak  king  (ch.  6.),  the  government  was  almost  entirely  in 
Cyrus'  hands.  Hence  Herodotus  does  not  mention  Darius  ;  but 
Xenophon  does  under  the  name  of  Cyaxares  II.  The  **  ram" 
here  corresponds  to  the  "bear"  (ch.  7.  5.),  symbolising  cktmsy 
firmness.  The  king  of  Persia  wore  a  jeweled  ram's  head  of  gold 
instead  of  a  diadem,  such  as  are  seen  on  the  pillars  at  Persepolxs» 
Also  the  Hebrew  for  ram  springs  from  the  same  root  as  "  Elam," 
or  Persia.  [Newton.]  Tne  " one  horn  higher  than  the  other" 
answers  to  the  bear  **  raising  itself  on  one  siS:*  (cf.  Note^  ch.  7.  5.). 
4.  ram  pushing  westward — Persia  conquered  westward  Baby. 
Ion,  Mesopotami,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  northward — Colchis,  Ar- 
menia, Iberia,  and  the  dwellers  on  the  Caspian  sea.  southward — 
Judea,  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  Libya  ;  also  India,  under  Darius.  He 
does  not  say  eastward^  for  the  Persians  themselves  came  from  the 

East  (Isaiah,  46.  ii.).  did  accordino  to  his  will — (ch.  11.  3, 16  ; 
cf.  ch.  5. 19.).    5.    he-ooat — Grseco-Macedonia.    notable  horn — 

Alexander.  **  Touched  not  .  .  .  ground,"  implies  the  incredible 
swiftness  of  his  conquests '  he  overran    the   woild  in   less  than 
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twelve  years.  The  he-goat  answers  to  the  leopard  (ch.  7.  6.). 
Caranus,  the  first  king  of  Macedonia,  was  said  to  bave  been  led 
by  goats  to  Edessa,  which  he  made  the  seat  of  his  Kingaom,  au^ 

called  iEgae,  «>.,  goat-city,    6.    Standing  before  the  river— 

Ulai.  It  was  the  "river"  Granicus  that  Alexander  fought  his 
first  victorious  battle  against  Darius,  334  B.C.  7.  moved  with 
Choler — Alexander  represented  the  concentrated  wrath  of  Greece 
against  Persia  for  the  Persian  invasions  of  Greece ;  also  for  the 
Persian  cruelties  to  Greeks,  and  Darius'  attempts  to  seduce  Alex- 
ander's soldiers  to  treachery.  [Newton.]  stamped  upon  him — 
In  331  B.C.  he  defeated  Darius  Codomanus,  and  in  330  B.c.  burned 
Pcrsepolis  and  completed  the  conquest  of  Persia,  none  .  .  COUid 
deliver — not  the  immense  hosts  of  Persia  could  save  it  from  the 
small   army  of  Alexander  (Psalm,   33.  16.).     8.     when   he  was 

strong  . . .  great  horn  was  broken— the    empire  was  in   full 

strength  at  Alexander's  death  by  fever  at  Babylon,  and  seemed 
then  least  likely  to  fall.  Yet  it  was  then  "broken."  His  natural 
brother,  Philip  Aridoeus,  and  his  two  sons,  Alexander  iEgus  and 
Hercules,  in  fifteen  months  were  murdered,  four  .  .  .  toward  .  .  . 
four  winds— Seleucus,  in  the  East,  obtained  Syria,  Babylonia, 
Media,  &c.  Cassander,  in  the  West,  Macedon,.  Thessaly,  Greece. 
Ptolemy,  in  the  South,  Egypt,  Cyprus,  &c.  Lysimachus,  in  the 
North,  Thrace,  Cappadocia,  and  the  North  parts  of  Asia  Minor. 
9.  little  horn — not  to  be  confounded  with  the  little  horn  of  the 
fourth  kingdom  in  ch.  7.  8.  The  little  horn  in  ch.  7.  comes  as  an 
eleventh  horn  after  ten  preceding  horns.  In  ch.  8.  it  is  not  an  in- 
dependent fifth  horn,  after  the  four  previous  ones,  but  arises  out 
of  one  of  the  four  existing  horns.  This  horn  is  explained  (v.  23) 
to  be  "a  king  of  fierce  countenance,"  &c.  Antiochus  Epiphanes  is 
meant.  Greece  with  all  its  refinement  produces  the  first  t.^.,  the 
Old  Testament  Antichrist.  Antiochus  had  an  extraordinary  love 
of  art,  which  expressed  itself  in  grand  temples.  He  wished  to 
substitute  Zeuz  Olympius  for  Jehovah  at  Jerusalem.  Thus  first 
heathen  civilization  from  below,  and  revealed  religion  from  above, 
came  into  collision.  Identifying  himself  with  Jupiter,  his  aim  was 
to  make  his  own  worship  universal  (cf.  2/.  25  with  ch.  11.  36  -)  so 
mad  was  he  in  this  that  ne  was  called  Epimanes  (maniac)  instead 
of  Epiphanes.  None  of  the  previous  world-rulers,  Nebuchadnez- 
zar (ch.  4.  31-34,)  Darius  (ch.  6.  27,  28,),  Cyrus  (Ezra,  i.  2-4,),  Ar- 
taxerxes  Longimanus  (Ezra,  7.  12,),  had  systematically  opposed  the 
Jews'  religious  worship.  Hence  the  need  of  prophecy  to  prepare 
them  for  Antiochus.  The  struggle  of  the  Maccabees  was  a  fruit 
of  Daniel's  prophecy  (i  Maccabees,  2.  59.).  He  is  the  forerunner 
of  the  final  Antichrist,  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  the  first 
advent  of  Christ  that  Antichrist  does  to  His  second  coming.  The 
sins  in  Israel  which  gave  rise  to  the  Greek  Antichrist  were  that 
some  Jews  adopted  Hellenic  customs  (cf.  ch.  11.  30,  32,),  erecting 
theatres,  and  regarding  all  religions  alike,  sacrificing  to  Jehovah, 
but  at  the  same  time  sending  money  for  sacrifices  to  Hercules. 
Such  shall  be  the  state  of  the  world  when  ripe  for  Antichrist.  At 
V.  9  and  23,  the  description  passes  from  the  literal  Antiochus  to 
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features  which,  though  partially  attributed  to  him,  hold  good  in 
their  fullest  sense  only  of  his  antitype,  the  New  Testament 
Antichrist.  The  Mahometan  Antichrist  may  also  be  included ; 
answering  to  the  Euphratean  (Turk)  horseman  (Revelation,  9. 
14-21.),  loosed  "  an  hour,  a  day,  a  month,  a  year"  (391  years,  in  the 
year-day  theory),  to  scourge  corrupted  idolatrous  Christianity.  In 
637  A.D.,  the  Saracen  Moslem  Mosque  of  Omar  was  founded  on 
the  site  of  the  temple,  "  treading  under  foot  the  sanctuary'*  (v. 
11-13  ;);  and  there  it  still  remains.  The  first  conquest  of  the  Turks 
over  Christians  was  in  1 281  a.d.  ;  and  391  years  after  they  reached 
their  zenith  of  power  and  began  to  decline,  Sobieski  defeating 
them  at  Vienna.  Mahommed  II.,  called  "  the  conqueror,"  reign- 
ed 1451-1481  A.D.,  in  which  period  Constantinople  fell;  301  years 
after  brings  us  to  our  own  day,  in  which  Turkey  s  fall  is  imminent. 

waxed  . . .  great,  toward  . . .  south— <ch.  11.   25.).    Antiochns 

fought  against  Ptolemy  Philometor  and  Egypt;  t.r..  the  South,  to- 
ward the  east — he  fought  against  those  who  attempted  a  change 
of  government  in  Persia,  toward  the  pleasant  land— Judea, 
"  the  glorious  land"  (ch.  ii.  16,  41,  45  ;  cf.  Psalm,  48.  2  ;  Ezekid, 
20.  6,  15.).  Its  cYiici  pUauintness  consists  in  its  being  God's 
chosen  land  (Psalm,  132.  13  ;  Jeremiah,  3.  19.).  Into  it  Antiochus 
made  his  inroad,  after  his  return  froih  Egypt.  10.  great,  OVOII 
to  . .  .  host  of  heaven— explained  V,  24,  **  the  mighty  and  holy 
people."  i>.,  the  Jews  (ch.  7.  21)  and  their  priests  (cf.  Isaiah,  24. 
21.).  The  Levites'  service  is  called  "  a  warfare^^  (Afagrin^  Num- 
bers, 8.  24,  25.).  Great  civil  and  religious  powers  are  symbolised 
by  •*  stars"  (Matthew,  24.  29.).  See  I  Macabees,  I.  25,  &c  ;  2.  35, 
&c. ;  5.  2.  12,  13.  Tregelles  refers  "stars"  to  those  Jews  whose 
poition  from  God  is  heavenly  glory  (ch.  12.  3,),  beins  believers  in 
Him  who  is  above  at  God*s  right  hand :  not  the  blinded  Jews, 
cast .  .  .  stars  to  the  ground— so  Babel,  as  type  of  Antichrist,  is 
described  (Isaiah,  14.  13,  14,),  "  I  will  exalt  my  throne  above  the 
stars  of  God."  Cf.  Revelation,  12.  4  •  2  Macabees,  9.  10,  as  to 
Antiochus.  ii.  to  the  prince  of  the  host— {>.,  God  Himself,  the 
Lord  of  saboath,  the  hosts  in  heaven  and  earth,  stars,  angels,  and 
earthly  ministers.  So  v,  25,  *'he  shall  stand  up  against  the 
Prince  of  Princes  f'  "against  the  God  of  Gods"  (ch.  ii.  36;  cf. 
ch.  7.  8.).  He  not  only  opposes  God's  ancient  people,  but  also 
God  Himself,  daily  sacrifice — offered  morning  and  evening 
(Exodus,  29.  38,  39.).  talcen  away— by  Antiochus  (i  Macabees. 
I.  20-50)  sauctuary  . . .  cast  down— though  robbed  of  its  treas- 
ures, it  was  not  strictly  "  cast  down"  by  Antiochus.  So  that  a 
fuller  accomplishment  is  future.  Antiochus  took  away  the  daily 
sacrifice  for  a  few  years;  the  Romans,  for  many  ages,  and**  cast 
down"  the  temple ;  and  Antichrist  in  connection  with  Rome,  the 
fourth  kingdom,  shall  do  so  again  after  the  Jews  in  their  own 
land,  still  unbelieving,  shall  have  rebuilt  the  temple,  and  restored 
the  Mosaic  ritual;  God  giving  them  up  to  him  "by  reason  of 
transgression"  (v.  12,),  i.e„  not  owning  the  worship  so  rendered 
[Tregelles]  ;  and  then  the  opposition  of  the  horn  to  the  "  truth" 
is  especially  mentioned.      i2.     an  h08t~rather,  "/Jk  host 
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given  up  to  him,  f.^.,  the  holy  people  were  given  into  his  hands. 
So  in  V.  lo  "  the  host"  is  used  ;  and  again  in  v.  13,  where  also 
"give"  is  used  as  here  for  ^* giving  up'*  \ot  destruction  (cf. >ch.  11, 

6.).    [Maurer.]  against . . .  daily  sacrifice — rather  (the  host  was 

given  up  to  him  to  tread  upon,  "  together  with  the  daily  sacrifice" 

(of.  V.  13.).   by  reason  or  transgression,  i  Macabees,  i.  11-16, 

traces  all  the  calamities  suffered  under  Antiochus  to  the  transgres- 
sion of  certain  Jews  who  introduced  heathen  customs  into  Terusa* 
lem  just  before.  But  transgression  was  not  at  the  full  (v.  23)  under 
Antiochus ;  for  Onias  the  high  priest  administered  the  laws  in 
godlinesss  at  the  time  (2  Macabees,  3.  I.).  Therefore  the  *'  trans- 
gression" must  refer  to  that  of  the  Jews  hereafter  restored  to  Pales- 
tine in  unbelief,  the  truth — the  worship  of  the  true  God.  Isaiah, 
59.  14,  "  Truth  is   fallen  in  the   street."     practised,  and  pros- 

Iiered — whatever  he  undertook  succeeded  {v.  4;  ch.  11.  28,  36.). 
3.    that  certain  saint — Daniel  did  not  know  the  names  of  these 
two  holy  angels,  but  saw  only  that  one  was  speaking  to  the  other. 

How  long  shall  be  the  vision  concerning  . . .  dairy  sacrifice— 

How  long  shall  the  daily  sacrifice  be  suspended  ?  transgression 
of  desolation — ///.,  making  desolate^  f>.,  Antiochus'  desolating  pro- 
fanation of  the  temple  (ch.  11.  31  ;  12.  11.).  Cf.  as  to  Rome  and 
the  last  Antichrist,  Matthew.  24.  15.  14.  untO  me — the  answer 
is  to  Daniel,  not  to  the  enquirer,  for  the  latter  had  asked  in 
Daniel's  name,  as  vice  versa  the  saint  or  angel  (Job,  15.  15  ;  Psalm, 
89.  6.  7)  speaks  of  the  vision  granted  to  Daniel,  as  if  it  had  been 

f  ranted  to  himself.  For  holy  men  are  in  Scripture  represented  as 
aving  attendant  angels,  with  whom  they  are  in  a  way  identified 
in  interests.  If  the  conversation  had  been  limited  to  the  angels, 
it  could  have  been  of  no  use  to  us.  But  God  conveys  it  to 
prophetical   men,  for  our  jgood,   through  the  ministry  of  angels. 

two  thousand  . . .  three  hundred  days—///.,  mornings  and  even^ 

ingSt  specified  in  connection  with  the  morning  and  evening  sacri- 
fice. Cf.  Genesis,  1.5.  Six  years  and  no  days.  This  includes 
not  only  the  three  and  a  half  years  during  which  the  daily  sacrifice 
^2&  forbidden  by  Antiochus  (JosEPHUS,  B.  J.  I.  i.  sec.  i,),  but  the 
whole  series  of  events  whereby  it  was  practically  interrupted  :  be- 
ginning with  the  *•  little  horn  waxing  great  toward  the  pleasant 
&nd,"  and  **  casting  down  some  of  the  host"  (v.  9,  10 ;);  viz.,  when 
in  171  B.  c,  or  the  month  Sivan  in  the  year  142  of  the  era  of  the 
Sclcucidae.  the  sacrifices  began  to  be  neglected,  owing  to  the  high 
priest  Jason  introducing  at  Jerusalem  Grecian  customs  and  amuse- 
ments ;  the  palaestra  and  gymnasium  ;  ending  with  the  death  of 
Antiochus,  165  B.  c,  or  the  month  Shebath,  in  the  year  148  of  the 
Seleucid  era.  Cf.  i  Maccabees,  I.  11-15  ;  2  Maccabees,  4,  9,  &c 
The  reason  for  the  greater  minuteness  of  historical  facts  and  dates, 
g;iven  in  Daniel's  prophecies,  than  in  those  of  the  New  Testament, 
is,  that  Israel  not  having  yet  the  clear  views  which  Christians  have 
of  immortality  and  the  heavenly  inheritance,  could  only  be  di- 
rected to  the  earthly  future ;  for  it  was  on  earth  the  looked-for 
Messiah  was  to  appear,  and  the  sum  and  subject  of  Old  Testa- 
ment prophecy  was  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth.    The  minute- 
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ness  of  the  revelation  of  Israel's  earthly  destiny  was  to  compen- 
sate for  the  absence,  in  the  Old  Testament,  of  views  of  heavenly 
glory.  Thus,  in  ch.  9..  the  times  of  Messiah  are  foretold  to  the 
very  year ;  in  ch.  8.,  the  times  of  Antiochus,  even  to  the  day ;  and 
in  ch.  II.,  the  Syro-Egyptian  struggles  in  most  minute  detail 
Tregelles  thinks  the  2300  days  answer  to  the  week  of  years  (ch. 
9.  27,),  during  which  the  destroying  prince  (ch.  9.  26)  makes  a 
covenant,  which  he  breaks  in  the  midst  of  the  week,  {viz.,  at  the 
end  of  three  and  a  half  years).  The  seven  years  exceed  the  2300 
days  by  considerably  more  than  a  half  year.  This  period  of  the 
seven  years'  excess  above  the  2300  days  may  be  allotted  to  the 
preparations  needed  for  setting  up  the  temple  worship,  with  Anti- 
christ's permission  to  the  restored  Jews,  according  to  his  "  coven- 
ant" with  them  ;  and  the  2300  days  may  date  from  the  actual  set- 
ting up  of  the  worship.  But  says  AuberleN,  the  more  accurate  to 
a  day  the  dates  as  to  Antiochus  are  given,  the  less  should  we  say 
the  1290.  or  1335  days  (ch.  12.  11,  12)  correspond  to  the  half  week 
(roughly),  and  the  2300  to  the  whole.  The  event,  however,  may 
in  the  case  of  Antichrist,  show  a  correspondence  between  the  days 
here  given ;  and  ch.  9.  27,  such  as  is  not  yet  discernible.  The 
term  of  2300  days  cannot  refer  to  2300  years  of  the  treading  down 
of  Christianity  by  Mahometanism,  as  this  would  leave  the  greater 
portion  of  the  time  yet  future ;  whereas,  Mahometanism  is  fast 
waning.  If  the  2300  days  mean  years,  dating  from  Alexanders 
conquests,  334  B.  c,  to  323,  we  should  arrive  at  about 
the  close  of  the  sixth  thousand  years  of  the  world,  just  as 
the  1260  years  (ch.  6.  25)  from  Justinian's  decree  arrive  at  the 
seme  terminus.  The  Jews'  tradition  represents  the  seventh  thou 
sand  as  the  millennium.  Gumming  remarks,  480  B.  c.  is  the  date 
of  the  waning  of  the  Persian  empire  before  Greece  ;  deducting  480 
from  2300,  we  have  1820 ;  and  in  1 82 1,  Turkey,  the  successor  of 
the  Greek  empire,  began  to  wane  and  Greece  became  a  separate 
kingdom.  See  N^ote,  ^.12.11.  cleansed — lit.  Justified,  v\Ti6\C3Xtd, 
from  profanation.  Judus  Maccabeus  celebrated  the  feast  of  dedi« 
cation  after  the  cleansing,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  ninth  month, 
Kisleu  (i  Maccabees,  4.  51-58 ;  2  Maccabees,  10.  1-7;  John,  la 
22.).  As  to  the  antitypical  dedication  of  the  new  temple,  see  Eze- 
kiel,  43.  &c..',  also  Amos,  9.  11,  12.  16.  Gabriel — meaning,  Tki 
strength  of  God.  17.  the  time  Of  the  end— so  v.  19  ;  ch.  II.  35,  36. 
40.  The  event  being  to  take  place  at  "  the  time  of  the  end"  makes 
it  likely  that  the  Antichrist  ultimately  referred  to  (besides  the  im- 
mediate reference  to  Antiochus)  in  this  chapter,  and  the  one  in  ch. 
7.  8,  are  one  and  the  same.  The  objection  that  the  one  in  ch.  7. 
sprmffs  out  of  the  ten  divisions  of  the  Roman  earth,  the  fourth 
langdom,  the  one  in  ch.  8,  and  il.  from  one  of  the  four  divisions  of 
the  third  kingdom,  Greece,  is  answered  thus :  The  four  divisions 
of  the  Grecian  empire,  having  become  parts  of  the  Roman  empire, 
shall  at  the  end  form  four  of  its  ten  final  divisions.  [Tregelles.] 
However,  the  origin  from  one  of  the  four  parts  of  the  third  kingdom 
may  be  limited  to  Antiochus,  the  immediate  subject  of  ch.  8.  and 
II.,  whilst  the  ulterior  typical  reference  of  these  chapters,  vis.,  Ae- 
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tichrist,  may  belong  to  one  of  the  ten  Roman  divisions,  not  neces' 
sarify  one  formerly  of  the  four  of  the  third  kingdom.  The  event 
will  tell.  '*  Time  of  the  end"  may  apply  to  the  time  of  Antiochus. 
For  it  is  the  prophetic  phrase  for  the  time  of  fulfillment,  seen  always 
at  the  end  of  the  prophetic  horizon  (Genesis,  49.  I ;  Numbers,  24. 

i4)-    19.  the  last  end  of  the  }ndignatioii~God*s  displeasure 

r'l&X  the  Jews  for  their  sins.  For  their  comfort  they  arc  told, 
calamities  about  to  come  are  not  to  be  forever.  The  "  time" 
b  limited  (ch.  9.  27  ;  11.  27,  35,  36  ;  12.  7  ;  Habakkuk,  2.  3.).  21. 
the  first  king — Philip  was  king  of  Macedon  before  Alexander, 
but  the  latter  was  the  first  who,  as  eeneralisimo  of  Greece,  sub- 
dued the  Persian  empire.  22.  not  in  his  pOWer — not  with  the 
power  which  Alexander  possessed.  [Maurer.]  An  empire 
united,  as  under  Alexander,  is  more  powerful  than  one  divided,  as 

under  the  four  Diadochi.  23.  tpERsgressors  are  come  to  the  flill 

— This  does  not  hold  good  of  the  times  of  Antiochus,  but  of  the 
closing  times  of  the  Christian  era.  Cf.  Luke,  18. 8,  and  2  Timothy, 
3.  1-9,  as  to  the  wickedness  of  the  world  in  general,  just  before 
Christ's  second  coming.  JsraeVs  guilt,  too,  3iall  then  be  at  the 
fiill,  when  they  who  rejected  Christ  shall  receive  Antichrist  ;  ful- 
filling Jesus'  words,  "  I  am  come  in  my  Father's  name,  and  ye  re- 
ceive me  not ;  if  another  shall  come  in  his  own  name,  him  ye  will 
receive"  (cf.  Genesis,  15.  16  ;  Matthew,  23.  32 ;  i  Thessalonians, 
a.  16.).      of  fierce  countenance— (Deuteronomy,   28.  50  ;);    one 

who  will  spare  neither  old  nor  young,  understanding  dark  sen- 
tences— rather,  atHJices.  [Gesenius.]  Antiochus  made  himself 
master  of  Egypt  and  Jerusalem  successively  by  craft  (i  Maccabees, 

X.  30.  &c.;  2  Maccabees,  5.  24.  &c.).    24.  not  by  hts  own  powcr— 

which  in  the  beginning  was  "little"  {v,  9  ;  ch.  7.  8  ;);  but  oy  gain- 
Im  over  others  through  craft,  the  once  litiU  horn  became  "mighty" 
(cf.  V,  25  ;  ch.  II.  23.).  To  be  fully  realized  by  Antichrist.  He 
shall  act  by  the  power  of  Satan,  who  shall  then  be  permitted  to 
work  through  him  in  unrestricted  license,  such  as  he  has  not  now 
(Revelation,  13.  2  :);  hence  the  ten  kingdoms  shall  give  the  beast 
tleir  power  (2  Thessalonians,  2. 9-12  ;  Revelation,  17.  13.).  pros- 
per, and  practise — prosper  in  all  that  he  attempts  {v.  12.).  holy 
people — his  persecutions  are  especially  directed  against  the  Jews. 
55.  by  peace  —  by  pretending  **  peace"  and  friendship ;  in  ihe 
midst  of  security  [Gesenius],  suddenly  striking  his  blow  (cf. 
A'isJi^  Jeremiah,  15.  8.).  "A  spoiler  at  noonday  r  alSO  . .  .  agalnst 
the  Prince  of  princes  — not  merely  against  the  Jews  (v.  ii  i 
ch.  II.  36).  broken  without  hand-^by  God's  special  visitation. 
The  stone  "  cut  out  of  the  mountain  without  hands,"  1.^.  Christ  is 
to  smite  the  world-power-image  on  his  feet  (ch.  2.  34.),  i.e.  in  its 
last  development  (cf.  ch.  7.  21.).  Antiochus'  horrible  death  by 
worms  and  ulcers,  when.on  his  way  to  Judea,  intending  to  take  ven- 
geance for  the  defeat  of  his  armies  by  the  Maccabees,  was  a  primary 
nilfillment,  foreshadowing  God's  judgment  on  the  last  enemy  of  the 
Jewish  church.  26.  Shut  .  .  .  Up  .  .  .  vislon— implying  the  vision 
was  not  to  be  understood  for  the  present.  In  Revelation,  22.  10,  it 
is  said,  *^Seal  not  the  vision,  for  the  time  is  at  hand."    What  in 
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Daniel's  time  was  hidden  iR(as  more  fully  explained  in  Revelation, 
and  as  the  time  draws  nearer  it  will  be  clearer  stilL  it  Shall  befw* 
many  days — it  refers  to  remote  times  (Ezekiel.  12.  27.).  27.  I . . . 
was  sick — through  grief  at  the  calaronities  coming  on  my  people 
and  the  church  of  God  (cf.  Psalm  102. 14.).  afterward  I  ...  did 
tiie  king's  business — ^he  who  holds  nearest  communion  with  heaven 
can  best  discharge  the  duties  of  common  life,  none  nnderstood  It 
— ^he  had  heard  of  kings,  but  knew  not  their  names ;  he  foresaw  the 
events,  but  not  the  time  when  they  were  to  take  place  :  thereupon 
he  could  only  fed  "  astonished,**  and  leave  all  with  the  omniscient 
God.    [Jeromk.] 

CHAPTER  IX. 
Ver.  I -27.  Daniel's  Confession  and  Prayer  for  Jerusalem  : 
Gabriel  comforts  hih  bt  the  Prophecy  of  the  Seventy 
Weeks.  The  world-poweis  here  recede  from  the  view ;  Israel,  and 
the  salvation  by  Messiah  promised  to  it,  are  the  subject  of  revela- 
tion. Israel  had  naturally  expected  salvation  at  the  end  of  the 
captivity.  Daniel  is  therefore  told,  that  after  the  seventy  years  of 
the  captivity,  seventy  times  seven  must  elapse,  and  that  even  then 
Messiah  would  not  come  in  glory,  as  the  Jews  might  through  mis- 
understanding  expect  from  the  earlier  prophets,  but  by  dying  would 
put  away  sin.  This  ninth  chapter-Messianic-prophecy  stands  be^ 
tween  the  two  visions  of  the  Old  Testament  Antichrist,  to  comfort 
"  the  wise."  In  the  interval  between  Antiochusand  Christ,  no  fur- 
ther revelation  was  needed  ;  therefore,  as  in  the  first  part  of  the 
book,  so  in  the  second,  Christ  and  Antichrist  in  connection  are  the 
theme.  I.  first  yetr  of  DtriUS — Cyaxares  II.,  in  whose  name 
Cyrus,  his  nephew,  son-in-law,  and  successor,  took  Babylon  53^ 
B.  c.  The  date  of  this  chapter  is  therefore  537  B.  c,  a  year  before 
Cvrus  permitted  the  Jews  to  return  from  exile,  and  sixty-nine  yeais 
after  Daniel  had  been  carried  captive  at  the  beginning  of  the 
captivity,  606  B.  c.  SOn  of  Ahasuerus — called  Astyages  l^  Xeno- 
phon.  Ahasuerus  was  a  name  common  to  many  of  the  kings  o£ 
Medo- Persia.  madS  killfl — the  phrase  implies  that  Darios  owed 
the  kingdom  not  to  his  own  prowess,  but  to  that  of  another.  vU^ 
Cyrus.  2.  understood  by  Iraoks — ^rather,  letters,  t.  e.,  Jeremiah's 
letter  (Jeremiah,  29.  10)  to  the  captives  in  Babylon :  also  Jeremiah, 
25.  II,  12  ;  cf.  2  Chronicles,  36. 21 ;  Jeremiah,  30.  iS  ;  31.  38.  God's 
promises  are  the  ground  on  which  we  should,  like  Daniel,  rest  sure 
nope ;  not  so  as  to  make  oar  prayers  needless,  but  rather  to  encour- 
age them.  3.  prayer  . . .  SUpjilication— /«'/.,  "  intercessions  .  .  . 
entreaties  for  mavy*  Praying  (or  blessings^  and  deprecating  evils, 
4.  my  confession — ^according  to  God's  promises  in  Leviticus,  26. 
3^42,  that  if  Israel  in  exile  for  sin  should  repent  and  confess^  God 
would  remember  for  them  His  covenant  with  Abraham  (cf.  Deuter- 
onomy, 30. 1-5  ;  Jeremiah,  29. 12-14 ;  James  4.  10.).  God's  promise 
was  absolute,  but  prayer  also  was  ordained  as  about  to  precede  its 
fulfillment,  this  too  being  the  work  of  God  in  His  people,  as  much 
as  the  external  restoration  which  was  to  follow.  So  it  shall  be  at 
Israel's  final  restoration  (Psalm  102.  13-17.).  Daniel  takes  his 
countrymen's  place  of  confession  of  sin,  identifying  himself  with 
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tfaem,  and,  as  their  representative  and  intercessory  priest,  "  accepts 
the  punishment  of  their  iniquity."  Thus  he  typines  Messiah  the 
Sin-bearer  and  great  Intercessor.  The  prophet's  own  life  and  ex- 
perience fonns  the  fit  starting-point  of  the  prophecy  concerning 
the  sin-atonement.  He  prays  for  Israel's  restoration  as  associated 
in  the  prophets  (cf.  Jeremiah,  31.  4,  ii, 12,  31,  &c.)  with  the  hope 
of  Messiah.  The  revelation,  now  granted,  analyzes  into  its 
successive  parts  that  which  the  prophets,  in  prophetical  perspective, 
heretofore  saw  together  in  one,  vi%.^  the  redemption  from  captivity, 
and  the  full  Messianic  redemption.  God's  servants,  who,  like 
Noah's  father  (Genesis,  5.  29.),  hoped  many  a  time  that  now  the 
Comforter  of  their  afflictions  was  at  hand,  had  to  wait  from  age  to 
age,  and  to  view  preceding  fulfillments  only  as  pledges  of  the  com- 
ing of  Him  whom  they  so  earnestly  desired  to  see  (Matthew,  13. 
17 ;);  as  now  also  Christians,  who  believe  that  the  Lord's  second 
coming  is  nigh,  are  expected  to  continue  waiting.  So  Daniel  is 
informed  of  a  long  period  of  seventy  prophetic  weeks  before  Mes- 
siah's coming,  instead  of  seventy  years,  as  he  might  have  expected 

fcf.  Matthew,  18.  21,  22,).     [auberlen.]     fjreat  and  dreadful 

6od — as  we  know  to  our  cost  by  the  calamities  we  suffer.  The 
greatness  of  God  and  His  dreadful  abhorrence  of  sin  should  prepare 
sinners  for  reverent,  humble  acknowledgment  of  the  justice  of 

their  punishment,    keeping. . .  covenant  and  mercy— t.  ^..  the 

covenant  of  thy  mercy^  whereby  thou  hast  promised  to  deliver  us, 
not  for  our  merits,  but  of  thy  mercy  (Ezekiel,  36.  22, 23.).  So  weak 
and  sinful  is  man  that  any  covenant  for  good  on  God's  part  with 
him,  to  take  effect,  must  depend  solely  on  His  grace.  If  he  be  a 
God  to  be  feared  for  His  justice,  He  is  one  to  be  trusted  for  His 
"  mercy."  love  .  , .  keep  hie  commandments— keeping  His  com- 
mandments is  the  only  sure  test  of  love  to  God  (John,  14.  15.). 
5.  Cf.  Nehemiah's  confession,  Nehemiah,  9.  sinned  . .  .  committed 

iniquity  . . .  done  wickedly  . . .  rebelled— a  climax.    Erred  in  ig^ 

norance  .  .  .  sinned  by  infirmity  .  .  .  habitually  and  willfully  done 
wickedness  ...  as  open  obstinate  rebels  set  ourselves  against  God. 

6.  prophets . . .  spake ...  to  our  kings ...  to  all  the  people— 

they  fearlessly  warned  all  without  respect  of  persons.  7.  COnfto* 
Sion  of  faces,  as  at  this  day— shame  at  our  guilt,  betrayed  ifi  our 
countenance,  is  what  belongs  to  us  ;  as  our  punishment  "  at  this 
day"  attests,  near,  and  ...  far  off— the  chastisement,  however 
varied,  some  Jews  not  being  cast  off  so  far  from  Jerusalem  as  others, 
ail  alike  were  sharers  in  the  guilt.  9.  mercles— the  plural  inten- 
sifies the  force :  mercy  manifold  and  exhibited  in  countless  ways. 
As  it  is  humbling  to  recollect  "  righteousness  belongeth  unto  God," 
so  it  is  comforting,  that  "  mercies  belong  to  the  Ix)rd  our  God." 
though  we  have  rebelled— rather,  since,  &c.  [  Vulgate\  (Psalm  25. 
II.).  Our  punishment  is  not  inconsistent  with  His  'mercies," 
since  we  have  rebelled  against  Him.  10.  set  before  US — not  am- 
biguously, but  plainly,  so  that  we  were  without  excuse.      II.    all — 

f Psalm  14.  3  ;  Romans,  3.  t3.).     the  curse  . . .  and . . .  oath  .  .  . 

IB  . . .  law — the  curse  against  Israel,  if  disobedient,  which  God 
ratified  by  oath  (Leviticus,  26.    14-39  \    Deuteronomy,  27.  15-96  ; 
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28.  15.68 ;  29.).  12.  COnfimed  his  words— showed  by  the  pun- 
ishments  we  suffer,  that  His  words  were  no  idle  threats,      under 

. . .  beaven  hath  not  been  done  as  . . .  upon  Jerusalem— (Lamen- 
tat  ions,  1. 12.).  13.  vet  made  we  not  our  prayer  before—^/,  soothed 

not  the  f<ue  of.  Not  even  our  chastisement  has  taught  us  peni- 
tence (Isaiah,  9.  13  ;  Jeremiah,  5.  3  ;  Hosea,  7. 10.).  Diseased,  we 
spurn  the  healing  medicine,  that  we  might  turn,  &c — Prayer  can 
only  be  accepted,  when  joined  with  the  desire  to  turn  from  sin  to 
God  (Psahn  66. 18;  Proverbs,  28. 9.).  understand  thy  truth— ff/ifew- 
Hvely  regard  thy  faithfulness  in  fulfilling  thy  promises,  and  also  thy 
threats.  [Calvin.]  Thylaw(^%,i^),  [Maurkr.]  14.  watchetf 
upon  the  evil — expressing  ceaseless  vigilance  that  His  people's  sins 
might  not  escape  His  judgment,  as  a  watchman  on  guard  night  and 
day  (Tob,  14. 16  ;  Jeremii£,  31. 28  ;  44. 27.).  God  watching  upon  the 
Jews  punishment  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  Jews'  slumbering 
in  their  sins.  God  IS  rIghteOUS— True  penitents  **  justify"  God,  "  as- 
cribing  righteousness  to  Him,"  instead  of  complaining  of  their  pun- 
ishment as  too  severe  (Nehemiah,  9.  33  ;  Job,  36.  3  ;  Psalm  51.  4  ; 

Lamenutions,  3.  39-42.).    15.  brought  thy  people ...  out  of  — 

Egypt — a  proof  to  all  aces  that  the  seed  of  Abraham  is  thy  covenant 
people.  'That  ancient  benefit  gives  us  hope  that  thou  wUt  confer  a 
like  one  on  us  now  under  similar  circumstances  (Psalm  So.  8-14  ; 
Jeremiah,  32.  21 ;  23.  7,  8.).  as  at  this  day— is  known.  16.  thy 
righteousness — not  stem  Justice  in  punishing,  but  thy  faithfulness 
to  thy  promises  of  mercy  to  them  who  trust  in  thee  (Psalm  31.  i ; 
143.  I.),  thy  city— chosen  as  thine  in  the  election  of  grace  which 
changes  not.  for .  .  .  iniquities  of . . .  fathers— (Exodus,  2a  5.). 
He  does  not  impugn  God  s  justice  in  this,  as  did  the  murmurers- 
(Ezekiel,  18.  2,  3  ;  cf.  Jeremiah,  31.  29.).  thy  . .  .  people  a  re- 
proach—which  brings  reproach  on  thy  name.  **  All  the  nations 
that  are  about  us"  will  say  that  thou,  Jehovah,  wast  not  able  to 
save  thy  peculiar  people.  So  v.  17.  "  for  the  Lord's  sake  "  v.  19. 
"  for  thine  own  sake"  (Isaiah,'48.  9,  ii.).  17.  cause  thy  face  to 
shine — metaphor  from  the  sun,  which  gladdens  all  that  it  beams 
upon  (Numbers,  6.  25  ;  Malachi.  4.  2O.  18.  present . . .  supplica- 
tions—/«/.,  cause  to  fall,  &c,  (cf.  /iTote,  Jeremiah,  36.  7.).  19.  The 
short  broken  ejaculations  and  repetitions  show  the  intense  fervor 
of  his  supplications,  deter  not— he  implies  that  the  seventy  years 
are  now  all  but  complete,  thine  OWn  sake— of  ten  repeated,  as 
beine  the  strongest  plea  (Jeremiah,  14.  21.).  20.  whiles  I  WAS 
speaking — repeated  in  v.  21  ;  emphatically  marking  that  the 
answer  was  given  before  the  prayer  was  completed,  as  God 
promisod  (Isaiah,  30.   19;  65.  24;   cf.   Psalm   32.  5.).    21.  I  bad 

seen  in  the  vision  at  the  beginning— zV«..  in  the  former  vision  by 

the  river  Ulai  (ch.  8.  i,  16.).  fly  swiftly- /»/.,  tenth  weariness,  i.  e.^ 
move  swiftly  as  one  breathless  and  wearied  out  with  quick  running. 
[Gesbnius.]    English  Version  is  better  (Isaiah,  6.  2  ;   Ezekiel,  I. 

6 ;  Revelation,  14.  6.).    time  of . . .  evening  oblation— the  ninth 

hour,  three  o'clock  (cf.  I  Kings,  18.  36.).  As  formerly  when  the 
temple  stood,  this  hour  was  devoted  to  sacrifices,  so  now  to  prayer. 
Daniel,  during  the  whole  captivity  to  the  very  last,  with  pious 
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patriotism  never  forgot   God's  temple  worship,  but  speaks  of  its 
rites  long  abolished,  as  if  still  in  use.   22.  tO  give  thee  .  .  .  under* 
standing — ch.  8.  16 ;  v,  26  in  that  chapter  shows  that  the  symboli- 
cal  vision  had  not  been  understood.     God  therefore  now  gives  "  in- 
formation" directly,  instead  of  by  symbol,  which  required  interpre- 
tation.    23.     At  the  beginning  of  thy  supplicatione,  &c.— The 
promulgations  of  the  divine  decree  was  made  in  heaven  to  the 
angels  as  soon  as  Daniel  began  to  pray.      Came  forth — from   the 
divine  throne :  so  v.  22.    tbou  art  greatly  beloved—/'/.,  a  man  0/ 
desires  (cf.  Ezekiel,  23.  6,  12  ;);   the  object  of  God's  delight.      As 
the  Apocalyptic  prophet  of  the  New  Testament  was  '*  the  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved."    So  the  Apocaljrptic  prophet  of  the  Old  Testa^ 
ment  was  "greatly  beloved"  of  God.     the  vision — the  further 
revelation  as  to  Messiah  in  connection  with  Jeremiah's  prophecy 
of  seventy  years  of  the  captivity.      The  charge  to  "  understand"  is 
the  same  as  in  Matthew,  24.  15,  where  Rome  primarily,  and  Anti- 
christ ultimately,  is  referred  to  (cf.  Note^  v.  27,  below.).    24.  seventy 
weeks — w«.,  oi  years  ;  lU.  seventy  sevens  :  seventy  heptads  or  heb- 
domads ;  490  years  ;  expressed  in  a  form  of  "eoncealed  dtHniiencss,** 
[Hengstenberg],  an  usual  way  with  the  prophets.      The  Baby- 
lonian captivity  is  a  turning  pioint  in  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.      It  terminated  the  ^ee  Old  Testament  theocracy.      Up  to 
that  time  Israel,  though  oppressed  at  times,  was,  as  a  rule,  tree. 
From  the  Babylonian  captivity,  the  theocracy  never  recovered  its 
full  freedom  down  to  its  entire  suspension  by  Rome :  and  this  pe- 
riod of  Israel's  subjection  to  the  Gentiles  is  to  continue  till  the 
millennium  (Revelation,  20,),  when  Israel  shall  be  restored  as  head 
of  the  New  Testament  theocracy,  which  will  embrace  the  whole 
earth.    The  free  theocracy  ceased  in  the  first  year  of  Nebuchadf 
nezzar,  and  the  fourth  of  Jehoiakim  ;  the  year  of  the  world  3338, 
the  point  at  which  the  seventy  years  of  the  captivity  begin.     Here* 
tofore  Israel  had  a  right,  if  subjugated  by  a  foreign  king,  to  shake 
off  the  yoke  (Judges,  4.  and  5.;  2  Kings,  18.  7)  as  an  unlawful  one, 
at  the  first  opportunity.     But  the  prophets  (Jeremiah,  27.  9-1 1)  de- 
declared  it  to  be  Gods  vHU  that  they  should  submit   to   Babylon. 
Hence  every  effort  of  Jehoiakim,  Jeconiah,  and  Zedekiah,  to  rebel 
was  vain.    The  period  of  the  world-times,  and  of  Israel's  depres- 
sion, from  the  Babylonian   captivity  to  the  millennium,  though 
abounding  more  in  afflictions  (e.g.^  the  two  destructions  of  Jerusa- 
lem, Antiochus'  persecution,  and  those  which  Christians  suffered), 
contains  all  that  was  good  in  the  preceding  ones,   summed  up  in 
Christ,  but   in   a  way  visible  only  to  the  eye  of  faith    Since  He 
came  as  a  servant.     He  chose  for  His  appearing  the  period  darkest 
of  all  to  His  people's  temporal  state.     Always  fresh  persecutors 
liave  been  rising,  whose  end  is  destruction,  and  so  it  shall  be  with 
the  last  eneiAy,  Antichrist.     As  the  Davidic  epoch  is  the  point  of 
the  covenant  people's  highest  glory,  so  the  captivity  is  that  of  their 
lowest  humiliation.     Accordingly,   the  people's   sufferings  are  re- 
iBected  in  the  picture  of  the  suffiering  Messiah.     He  is  no  longer 
represented  as  the  theocratic  King,  the  Antitype  of  David,  but  as 
tlie  Servant  of  God  and  8on  of    Man  ;  at  the  same  time  the  crost 
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l>eing  the  way  to  glory  (cf.  ch.  9.  with  ch.  3.  34,  35,  44.  and  ch.  la. 
7.).  In  the  second  and  seventh  chapters,  Christ's  first  coming  is  not 
noticed,  for  Daniel's  object  was  to  prophesy  to  his  nation  as  to  the 
whole  period  from  the  destruction  to  the  re-establishment  of  Israel; 
but  this  ninth  chapter  minutely  predicts  Christ's  first  coming,  and 
its  effects  on  the  covenant  people.  The  setfenty  Tveeks  date  thirteen 
years  before  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  :  for  then  the  re-estab- 
ushment  of  the  theocracy  began,  viz.^  at  the  return  of  Ezra  to  Je^ 
fusalem^  457  B.  c.  So  Jeremiah's  seventy  years  of  the  captivity  be- 
ipn  606  B.  c,  eighteen  years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
tor  then  Judah  ceased  to  exist  as  an  independent  theocracy,  having 
£Ulen  under  the  sway  of  Babylon.  Two  periods  are  marked  in 
X)zra :  (i.)  The  return  from  the  captivity  under  Jeshua  and  Zerub- 
babel,  and  rebuilding  of  the  temple^  which  was  the  first  anxiety  of 
the  theocratic  nation.  (2.)  The  return  of  Ezra  (re^rded  by  the 
Jews  as  a  second  Moses)  from  Persia  to  Jerusalem,  the  restoration 
of  the  cityt  the  nationality,  and  the  law.  Artaxerxes,  in  the  seventh 
year  of  his  reign,  gave  him  the  commission  whic^  virtually  includes 
permission  to  rebuild  the  city,  afterwards  confirmed  to  and  carried 
out  by  Nehemiah  in  the  twentieth  year  (Ezra,  9.  9  ;  7.  11,  &c.  -J; 
V,  25,  "  from  the  going  forth  of  the  commandment  to  build  yerU" 
salem"  proves  that  the  second  of  the  two  periods  is  referred  to. 
The  words  in  v.  24  are  not,  "  are  determined  upon  the  holy  city ; " 
^)ut,  "  upon  thy  people  and  thy  holy  city  ;"  thus  the  restoration  of 
the  religious  national  polity  and  the  law  (the  inner  work  fulfilled 
by  Ezra  the  priest),  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  houses  and  walls  (the 
outer  work  of  Nehemiah,  the  governor)  are  both  included  in  v.  25, 
"  restore  and  build  Jerusalem.  "  Jerusalem  "  represents  both  the 
dty,  the  body,  and  the  congregation,  the  soul  of  the  state.  Cf. 
Psalm  46.;  48.;  87.  The  starting  point  of  the  seventy  weeks  dated 
from  81  years  after  Daniel  received  the  prophecy:  the  object  being  not 
to  fix  for  him  definitely  the  time,  but  for  the  church  ;  the  prophecy 
taught  him  that  the  Messianic  redemption,  which  he  thought  near, 
was  separated  from  him  by  at  least  a  half  millennium.  Exp>ectatioB 
was  sufficiently  kept  alive  by  the  general  conception  of  the  time ; 
not  only  the  Jews,  but  many  Gentiles  looked  for  some  great  Lord 
of  the  earth  to  spring  from  Judea  at  that  very  time  ( Tacitus,  Hist, 
5.  13  ;  Suetonius,  Vesp.  4.).  Ezra's  placing  of  Daniel  in  the  canon 
immediately  before  his  own  book  and  Nehemiah's  was  perhaps 
owing  to  his  feeling  that  he  himself  brouj^ht  about  the  b^inningof 
the  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy  (ch.  9.)  [AuberlenJ  dSermiaed 
— lit,,  cut  out,  tnz,,  from  the  whole  course  of  time,  for  God  to  deal 


people  and  city,  God  thus  intimating  that  until  the  "  everlasting 
righteousness"  should  be  brought  in  by  Messiah,  He  could  not 
fully  own  them  as  His  [Tregelles]  (cf.  Exodus,  32.  7.).  Rather, 
as  God  is  wishing  to  console  Daniel  and  the  godly  Jews,  "  the 
■people  whom  thou  art  so  anxiously  praying  for ;"  such  weight  does 
God  give  to  the  intercessions  of  the  righteous  (James,  5.  i6-i8.). 
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Msh — ^///.,  shut  up  ;  remove  from  God*s  sight,  f>.,  abolish  (Psalm 
51.  9.).  [LengK£RKE.]  The  seventy  years' exile  was  a  punish- 
ment,  but  not  a  full  atonement,  for  the  sin  of  the  people ;  this 
would  come  only  after  seventy  prophetic  weeks,  through  Messiah. 
■ake  an  end  or— The  Hebrew  reading,  "  to  seal,"  ix.,  to  hide  out 
of  sight  (from  the  custom  of  sealing  up  things  to  be  concealed,  cf. 

Job.  9.  7,),  is  better  supported,    make  reconciliation  for— /»/.,  to 

covery  to  overlay  (as  with  pitch,    Genesis,  6.  14.).    Cf.  Psalm,  32. 

I.    bring  in  evehlasting  righteouoness— 2^'«.,  the  restoration  of 

the  normal  state  between  God  and  man  (Jeremiah,  23.  5,  6 ;);  to 
continue  eternally  (Hebrews,  9.  12  ;  Revelation,  14.  6.).  seal  up 
. . .  vieion  .  .  .  prophecy — lit,^  prophet.  To  give  the  seal  of  con- 
firmation to  the  prophet  and  his  vision,  by  the  fulfillment,  anoittt 
the  Most  Holy — ^primarily,  to  '*  anoint,"  or  to  consecrate  after  its 
pollution  **  the  Most  \io\f* place :  but  mainly  Messiah^  the  anti- 
type to  the  Most  Holy  place  (John,  2.  19-22.).  The  propitiatory 
in  the  temple  (the  same  Greek  word  expresses  the  mercy'seat  and 
propitiation^  Romans,  3.  25,),  which  the  Jews  looked  for  at  the  re- 
storation from  Babylon,  shall  have  its  true  realisation  only  in  Mei* 
siah.  For  it  is  only  when  sin  is  **  made  an  end  of,"  God's  pres- 
ence can  be  perfectly  manifested.     As  to  "  anoint,"  cf.  Exodus,  40. 

9.  34.     Messiah  was  anointed  with  the  Holy  Ghost  (Acts,  4.  27 ; 

10.  38.).  So  hereafter,  God- Messiah  will  "  anoint"  or  consecrate 
with  His  presence  the  holy  place  at  Jerusalem  (Jeremiah,  3.  16, 17 ; 
EzekieU  37.  27,  28,),  after  its  pollution  by  Antichrist,  of  which  the 
feast  of  dedication  after  the  pollution  by  Antiochus  was  a  type. 

25.  from  the  going  forth  of  the  commandment— vts.,  the  com- 
mand from  God,  whence  originated  the  command  of  the  Persian 
king  (Ezra,  6.  14.).  Auberlen  remarks,  there  is  but  one  Apoca- 
lypse in  each  Testament.  Its  purpose  in  each  is  to  sum  up  all  the 
preceding  prophecies,  previous  to  the  "  troublous  times'  of  the 
Gentiles,  in  which  there  was  to  be  no  revelation.  Daniel  sums  up 
all  the  previous  Messianic  prophecy,  separating  into  its  individual 
phases  what  the  prophets  had  seen  in  one  and  the  same  perspec- 
tive, the  temporary  deliverance  from  captivity  and  the  antitypical 
final  Messianic  deliverance.  The  seventy  weeks  are  separated  (v, 
25-27)  into  three  unequal  parts,  seven,  sixty-two,  one.  The 
seventieth  is  the  consummation  of  the  preceding  ones  as  the  sab- 
bath ol  God  succeeds  the  working  days  ;  an  idea  suggested  by  the 
divi.sion  into  weeks.  In  the  sixty-nine  weeks  Jerusalem  is  restored, 
and  so  a  place  is  prepared  for  Messiah  wherein  to  accomplish  His 
sabbatic  work  (v.  25,  26)  of  "  confirming  the  covenant"  (v.  27.). 
The  Messianic  time  is  the  sabbath  of  Israel's  history,  in  which  it 
had  the  offer  of  all  God's  mercies,  but  in  which  it  was  cut  off  for 
a  time  by  its  rejection  of  them.  As  the  seventy  weeks  end  with 
seven  years,  or  a  week,  so  they  begin  with  seven  times  seven,  t.^., 
seven  weeks.  As  the  seventieth  week  is  separated  from  the  rest 
as  a  period  of  revelation^  so  it  may  be  with  the  seven  weeks.  The 
number  seven  is  associated  with  revelation  ;  for  the  seven  Spirits  of 
God  are  the  mediators  of  all  His  revelations  (Revelation,  I.  4;  3. 

I  f  4*  5«)-     ^'^  ^  ^^  number  of  what  is  human  ■  ^^.,  the  world- 
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power  issues  in  ten  heads  and  ten  horns  (ch.  2.  42  ;  7.  7.).  Seventy 
»  ten  multiplied  by  seven^  the  human  moulded  bj  the  divine.  The 
seventy  years  of  exile  symbolise  the  triumph  of  the  world-power 
over  IsraeL  In  the  seven  times  seventy  years  the  world  number 
ten  is  likewise  contained,  t>.,  God*s  people  is  still  under  the  power 
<of  the  world  (**  troublous  times");  but  the  number  of  the  divine  ii 
multiplied  by  itself ;  seven  times  seven  years,  at  the  beginning,  a 
period  of  Old  Testament  revelation  to  God's  people  by  Ezra,  Ne- 
nemiah,  and  Malachi,  whose  labors  extend  over  about  half  a  cen- 
tury, or  seven  weeks,  and  whose  writings  are  last  in  the  canon  ;  £iad 
in  the  end,  seven  years,  the  period  of  New  Testament  revelation 
in  Messiah.  The  commencing  seven  weeks  of  years  of  Old  Tes- 
tament revelation  are  hurried  over,  in  order  that  the  chief  stress 
might  rest  on  the  Messianic  week.  Yet  the  seven  weeks  of  Old 
Testament  revelation  are  marked  by  their  separation  from  the 
sixty-two,  to  be  above  those  sixty-two  wherein  there  was  to  be 
none.  Me88lah  the  Prince — Hebrew^  Nagid,  Messiah  is  Jesus' 
title  in  respect  to  Israel  (Psalm,  2,  2  ;  Matthew,  27.  37,  42,).  Ne^ 
gidy  as  Prince  of  the  Gentiles  (Isaiah,  5$.  4-)<  Nagidis  applied  to 
Titus,  only  as  representative  of  Christ,  who  designates  the  Roman 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  as,  in  a  sense.  His  coming  (Matthew,  24- ; 
John,  21.  22.).  Messiah  denotes  His  calling  ;  Nagid^  His  power. 
He  is  to  "  be  cut  off,  and  there  shall  be  nothing  for  Him.'  (So 
the  Hebrew  for  "  not  for  Himself,"  v.  26,  ought  to  be  tmnsiaied) 
Yet  He  is  "  the  Prince"  who  is  to  *'  come,"  by  His  representative 
■at  first,  to  inflict  judgment,  and  at  last  in  person,  wall — the 
"  trench,"  or  "  scarped  rampart."  [Tregelles.]  The  street  mnd 
trench  include  the  complete  restoration  of  the  city  externally  and 
internally,  which  was  during  the  sixty-nine  weeks.  26.  after 
threeecore  anil  two  weeks — ^rather,  the  threescore  and  two,  &c 
In  this  verse,  and  v.  27,  Messiah  is  made  the  prominent  subject, 
while  the  fate  of  the  city  and  sanctuary  are  secondary,  being  men- 
tioned only  in  the  second  halves  of  the  verses.  Messiah  appears 
in  a  two-fold  aspect,  salvation  to  believers,  judgment  on  unbeliev- 
•ere  (Luke,  2.  34  ;  cf.  Malachi,  3.  1-6  ;  4.  1-3.).  He  repeatedly,  in 
Passion  week,  connects  His  being  **  cut  ofi"  with  the  destruction  of 
the  city^  as  cause  and  effect  (Matthew,  21.  37-41 ;  23.  37,  38 ; 
Luke,  21.  20-24;  23.  28-31.).  Israel  might  naturallv  expect 
Messiah's  kingdom  of  glory,  if  not  after  the  seventy  years  capativ- 
ity,  at  least  at  the  end  of  the  sixty-two  weeks ;  but,  instead  of  that, 
shall  be  His  death,  and  the  consequent  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
not  for  himself— rather,  "  there  shall  be  nothing  to  Him"  [Heng- 
stenberg]  ;  not  that  the  real  object  of  His  first  coming  (His 
spiritual  kingdom)  should  be  frustrated ;  but  the  earthly  kingdom 
-anticipated  by  the  Jews  should,  for  the  present,  conu  te  nought^ 
and  not  then  be  realized.  Tregelles  refers  the  title,  "the 
Prince"  {v.  25,).  to  the  time  of  His  entering  Jerusalem  on  an  ass*s 
•colt,  His  only  appearance  as  a  King,  and  six  days  afterwards  be- 
ing put  to  death  as  "King  of  the  Jews."  the  people  Of  the 
prince — ^the  Romans,  led  by  Titus,  the  representative  of  the  worid- 
power,  ultimately  to  be  transferred  to  Messiah,  and  so  called  by 
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Messiah's  title,  "  the  Prince  ;"  as  also  because  sent  by  Him.  as  His 
instrument  of  judgment  (Matthew,  22,  7.).  end  thereof — of  the 
sanctuary.  Tregellks  takes  it,  "  the  end  of  the  Prince,"  the  last 
head  of  the  Roman  power,  Antichrist,  with  a  flood — vi%^ 
of  war  (Psalm,  90.  5  ;  Isaiah,  8.  7,  8 ;  28.  18.).  Implying  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  catastrophe,  "not  one  stone  left  on  another." 
unto  the  end  of  the  war— rather,  '•  unto  the  end  tfure  is  war." 
dctePBlfned— by  God's  decree  (Isaiah,  10.  23  ;  28.  22.).  27.  hO 
shall  COnflrm  the  covenant— Christ.  Tlie  confirmation  of  the 
covenant  is  assigned  to  Him  also  elsewhere.  Isaiah,  42.  6,  **  I  will 
give  thee  for  a  covenant  of  the  people"  {i.e..  He  in  whom  the  cov- 
enant between  Israel  and  God  is  personally  expressed)  ;  cf.  Luke, 
22.  20.  "  The  new  testament  is  my  blood  -, "  Malachi,  3.  i,  "  the 
angel  of  the  covenant ;"  Jeremiah,  3I.  31-34,  describes  the  Messi- 
anic covenant  in  full.  Contrast ch.  it.  30,  32,  "forsake  the  cove- 
nant," "do  wickedly  against  the  covenant."  The  prophecy  as  to 
Messiah's  confirming  the  covenant  with  many  would  comfort  the 
faithful  in  Antiochus'  times,  who  suffered  partly  from  persecuting 
enemies,  partly  from  false  friends  (ch.  il.  33-35.).  Hence  arises 
the  similarity  of  the  language  here  and  in  ch.  il.  30,  32,  referring 
to  Antiochus,  the  type  of  Antichrist,  with  many— (Isaiah,  53. 11 ; 
Matthew,  20.  28  ;26.  28  Romans,  5.  15,  19  ;  Hebrews,  9.  28.).  in 
. .  .  midst  of  .  .  .  week — the  seventy  weeks  extend  to  33  A.D.  Is- 
rael was  not  actually  destroyed  till  79  A.D.,  but  it  was  so  virtually, 
J3  A.D.,  about  three  or  four  years  after  Christ's  death,  during  which 
the  gospel  was  preachied  exclusively  to  the  Jews.  When  the  Jews 
persecuted  the  church  and  stoned  Stephen  (Acts,  7.),  the  respite  of 
grace  granted  to  them  was  at  aii  end  (Luke,  13.  7-9.).  Israel  hav- 
ing rejected  Christ  was  rejected  by  Christ,  and  henceforth  is 
counted  dead  (cf.  Genesis,  2.  17,  with  5.  5  ;  Hosea,  13.  I.  2,),  its 
actual  destruction  by  Titus  being  the  consummation  of  the  removal 
of  the  kmgdom  of  God  from  Israel  to  the  Gentiles  (Matthew,  21. 
43»)»  which  is  not  to  be  restored  until  Christ's  second  coming,  when 
Israel  shall  be  at  the  head  of  humanity  (Matthew,  23.  39 ;  Acts.  i. 
6,  7;  Romans,  il.  25-31,  15.).  The  interval  forms  for  the  cove- 
nant-people a  great  parenthesis,    he  Shall  cause  the  sacrifice . . . 

oblation  to  cease — distinct  from  the  temporary  "  taking  away  "  of 
'•the  daily"  (sacrifice)  by  Antiochus  (ch.  8.  11;  it.  31.).  Mes- 
siah was  to  cause  all  sacrifices  and  oblations  in  general  to  "  cease** 
utterly.  There  is  here  an  allusion  only  to  Antiochus'  act ;  to  com- 
fort  God's  people  when  sacrificial  worship  was  to  be  trodden  down, 
by  pointing  them  to  the  Messianic  time  when  salvation  would  fully 
come,  and  yet  temple  sacrifices  cease.  This  is  the  same  consolation 
as  Jeremiah  and  Exekiel  gave  under  like  circumstances,  when  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  was  impending  (Jere- 
miah. 3.  16 :  31.  31 ;  Ezekiel,  11  19.).  Jesus  died  in  the  middle  of 
the  las^  week,  30  A.D.  His  prophetic  life  lasted  three  and  a  half 
years  ;  the  very  time  in  which  "  the  saints  are  given  into  the  hand" 
of  Antichrist  (ch.  7.  25.).  Three  and  a  half  doe?  not,  like  ten,  desig- 
nate the  power  of  the  world  in  its  fullness,  but  (whilst  opposed  to 
the  divine,  expressed  by  seven)  broken  and  defeated  in  its  seeming 
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triumph ;  for  immediately  after  the  three  and  a  half  times,  judg- 
ment falls  on  the  victorious  world-powers  (ch.  7.  25,  26.).  So  Je- 
sus* death  seemed  the  triumph  of  the  world,  but  was  really  its  de- 
feat (John,  12.  31.).  The  rending  of  the  veil  marked  the  cessation 
of  sacrifices  through  Christ's  death  (Leviticus,  4.  6,  17;  16.  2.  15; 
Hebrews,  la  14-18.).  There  cannot  be  a  covenant  without  sacri- 
fice (Genesis,  8.  20  ;  9.  17  ;  15.  9,  &c.;  Hebrews,  9.  15  ).  But  here 
the  old  covenant  is  to  be  confirmed,  but  in  away  peculiar  to  the  new 
testament,  viz.^  by  the  one  sacrifice,  which  would  terminate  all 
sacrifices  (Psalm  40.  6,  11.).  Thus  as  the  Levitical  rites  approached 
their  end,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel,  with  ever  increasing  clear- 
ness, oppose  the  spiritual  new  covanant  to  the  transient  earthly  ele- 
ments of  the  old.     for  the  overspreading  of  abominations— ^ 

itccaunt  of  the  abominatums  committed  by  the  unholy  people  against 
the  Holy  One.  He  shall  not  only  destroy  the  city  and  sanctuary 
(v,  26,),  but  shall  continue  its  desolation  until  the  time  of  the 
consummation  "  determined"  by  God  (the  phrase  is  quoted  from 
Isaiah,  10.  22,  23,),  when  at  last  the  world-power  shall  be  judged 
and  dominion  be  given  to  the  saints  of  the  Most  High  (ch.  7.  26, 
27.).  AuBERLEN  translates^  "  On  account  of  the  desolating  sum- 
mit oi  abominations  (cf.  ch.  ii.  31  ;  12.  ii  ;  thus  the  repetitk>n  of 
the  same  thing  as  in  v,  26  is  avoided),  and  till  the  consummation 
which  is  determined,  it  (the  curse,  v.  11,  foretold  by  Moses)  will 
pour  on  the  desolated."  Israel  reached  the  summit  of  abomin- 
ations, which  drew  down  desolation  (Matthew,  24.  28,),  nay,  which 
is  the  desolation  itself,  when,  after  murdering  Messiah,  they  offered 
sacrifices,  Mosaic  indeed  in  form,  but  heathenish  in  spirit  (cl 
Isaiah,  I.  13;  Ezekiel,  5.  11.).  Christ  refers  to  this  passage 
(Matthew,  24.  15,),  "When  ye  see  the  abomination  of  desolation, 
spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet,  stand  in  the  holy  plac/*  (the  lat- 
ter  words  being  tacitly  implied  in  "  abominations"  as  being  such  as 
are  committed  against  the  sanctuary),  Tregelles  translates^ 
"  upon  the  wing  of  abominations  shall  be  that  which  canseth  deso- 
lation ;"  vfx.,  an  idol  set  up  on  a  wing  or  pinnacle  of  the  temple 
(cf.  Matthew,  4.  5)  by  Antichrist,  who  makes  a  covenant  with  the 
restored  Jews  for  the  last  of  the  seventy  weeks  of  years  (fulfilling 
Jesus'  words,  "  If  another  shall  come  in  his  own  name,  him  ye 
will  receive"),  and  for  the  first  three  and  a  half  years  keep  it.  then 
in  the  midst  of  the  week  breaks  it,  causing  the  daily  sacrifices 
to  cease.  Tregelles  thus  identifies  the  last  half  week  with  the 
time,  times,  and  a  half  of  the  persecuting  little  horn  (ch.  7.  25.)^ 
But  thus  there  is  a  gap  of  at  least  1830  years  put  between  the 
sixty-nine  weeks  and  the  seventieth  week.  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
explains  the  wing  ("  overspreading")  of  abominations  to  be  the 
Roman  ensigns  (eagles)  broue;ht  to  the  East  gate  of  the  temple,  and 
there  sacrificed  to  by  the  soldiers  ;  the  war,  ending  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  lasted  from  spring  67  a.d.  to  autumn  70  A.D., 
i^,y  just  three  and  a    half  years,  or  the  last  half  week  of  years 

(Josephus,  B.  y.  6. 6.).    poured  upon  the  desolate — Tregelles 

translates,  "  the  causer  of  desolation,"  viz..  Antichrist.     Cf.  "  abo- 
mination that  maketh  desolate"  (ch.  12.  11.).     Perhaps  both  inter- 
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pretations  of  the  whole  passage  may  be  in  part  true ;  the  Roman 
desolator,  Titus,  being  a  type  of  Antichrist,  the  final  desolator  of 
Jerusalem.  Bacon  {Adv.  Leam^  2.  3)  says»  *'  Prophecies  are  of 
the  nature  of  the  Author,  with  whom  a  thousand  years  are  as  one 
^j ;  and  therefore  are  not  fulfilled  punctually  at  once,  but  have  a 
springing  and  germinant  accomplishment  through  many  yearSk 
though  the  height  and  fullness  of  them  may  refer  to  one  age. 

CHAPTER  X. 
Ver.  1-21.  Daniel  comforted  by  an  Angelic  Vision. 
Ch.  10-12,  more  fully  describe  the  vision  in  ch.  8.,  by  a  second 
vision  on  the  same  subject,  just  as  the  vision  in  the  seventh  chap^ 
ter  explains  more  fully  that  in  the  second.  The  tenth  chapter  is 
the  prologue ;  the  eleventh,  the  prophecy  itself ;  and  the  twelfth, 
che  epilogue.  The  tenth  chapter  unfolds  the  spiritual  world  as  the 
background  of  the  historical  world  Qob,  i.  7 ;  2.  i,  &c. ;  Zech- 
ariah,  3.  1,2;  Revelation,  12.  7,),  and  angels  as  the  ministers  of 
God's  government  of  men.  As  in  the  world  of  nature  (John,  5. 
4 ;  Revelation,  7.  1-3,),  so  in  that  of  history  here,  Michael,  the 
champion  of  Israel,  and  with  him  another  angel,  whose  aim  is  to 
realise  God's  will  in  the  heathen  world,  resist  the  God-opposed 
spirit  of  the  world.  These  struggles  are  not  merely  symbolical, 
but  real  (l  Samuel,  16.  13-15  ;  i  Kings,  22.  22  ;  Ephesian's,  6. 12.). 
I.  third  year  of  Cyrus — two  years  after  Cyrus'  decree  for  the  re- 
storation of  the  Jews  had  gone  forth,  in  accordance  with 
Daniel's  prayer  in  ch.  9.  This  vision  gives  not  merely  general 
outlines,  or  symbols,  but  minute  details  of  the  future,  in 
short,  anticipative  hi.stoi^.  It  is  the  expansion  of  the 
vision  in  ch.  8.  That  which  then  "none  understood,"  he  says 
here,  *'he  understood  ;"  the  messenger  being  sent  to  him  for  this 
[v.  II,  14,),  to  make  him  understand  it.  Probably  Daniel  was  no 
iongtx  in  office  at  court ;  for  in  ch.  i.  21,  it  is  said,  "Daniel  con- 
tinued even  unto  the  first  year  of  king  Cjnrus,"   not   that  he  died 

then.    See  Nou  there,    but  the  time  appointeclwas  long--rather, 

••  it  (/.  ^.,  the  prophecy)  referred  io  sreat  ccdamit/*  [Maurer];  or, 
'•  long  and  calamitous  warfare."  [Gesenius.]  ZiV.,  host  going  to 
war;  hencey  war/are  calamity.  2.  mourning — i.e.,  afflicting  my- 
self by  fasting  from  "  pleasant  bread,  flesh,  and  wine"  (v.'  3,),  as  a 
sign  of  sorrow,  not  for  its  own  sake.  Cf  Matthew,  g.  14,  *'  fast," 
answering  to  "  mourn"  {v.  15.).  Cf.  i  Corinthians,  8.  8  ;  I  Timo- 
thy.  4.  3,  which  prove  that  "fasting"  is  not  an  indispensable 
Christian  obligation  ;  bat  merely  an  outward  expression  of  sorrow, 
and  separation  from  ordinary  worldly  enjoyments,  in  order  to  give 
one's  self  to  prayer  (Acts,  13.  2.).  Daniel's  mourning  was  probably 
for  his  countrymen,  who  met  with  many  obstructions  to  their  build- 
ing of  the  temple,  from  their  adversaries  in  the  Persian  court.  3. 
110  pieasant  bread — "  unleavened  bread,  even  the  bread  of  afflic- 
tion" (Deuteronomv,  16.  3.).  anoint — the  Persians  largely  used 
unguents.  4.  flret  month — Nisan,  the  month  most  suitea  for  con- 
sidering Israel's  calamity,  beingthat  in  which  the  feast  of  unleavened 
bread  reminded  them  of  their  Egyptian  bondage.  Daniel  mourned 
not  merely  for  the  seven  days  appointed  (Exodus,  12.  18,),  from  the 
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evening  of  the  fourteenth  to  the  twenty-first  of  Nisan.  but  thrice 
seven  days,  to  mark  extraordinary  sorrow.  His  mourning  ended 
on  the  twenty-first  day,  the  closing  day  of  the  passover  feast  ;  but 
the  vision  is  not  till  the  twenty-fourth,  because  of  the  opposition  of 
"  the  prince  of  Persia"  (v.  13.).  I  was  by  . . .  the  . .  .  rIver — in 
waking  reality,  not  a  trance  (v,  7 :)  when  younger,  he  saw  the 
future  in  'images,  but  now  when  old,  he  receives  revelations  from 
angels  in  common  language,  1.  e„  in  the  apocalyptic  mode.  In  the 
patriarchal  period  God  often  appeared  visibly ^  i.  e.  iheophany.  In 
^t  prophets^  next  in  the  succession,  the  iMZMzn/ character  of  revela- 
tion is  prominent.  The  consummation  is  when  the  seer  looks  up 
from  earth  into  the  unseen  world,  and  has  the  future  shown  to  him 
by  angels,  t.  ^.,  apocalypse.  So  in  the  New  Testament  there  is  a 
parallel  progression  :  &od  in  the  flesh,  the  spiritual  activity  of  the 
apostles,  and  the  apocalypse.  [Auberlen.J  Hiddekel— the  Ti- 
gris. 5.  lifted  Up  mine  eyes — from  the  ground  on  which  they  had 
been  fixed  in  his  mourning,  certain  man — lit,  one  man.  An 
angel  of  the  highest  order  ;  for  in  ch.  8.  16,  he  commands  Gabriel 
to  make  Daniel  to  understand  the  vision,  and  in  ch.  12.  6,  one  of 
the  two  angels  enquires  of  him  how  long  it  would  be  till  the  end 
predicted.  linen — ^the  raiment  of  priests,  being  the  symbol  of 
sanctity,  as  more  pure  than  wool  (Exodus,  28.  42  J;  also  oi prophets 
(Jeremiah,  13.  i  ;);  and  o{  angels  (Revelation,  15. 6.).  girded  With 
. . .  gold  —  i.  e,^  with  a  girdle  interwoven  with  gold  (Revelation,  i. 
13.).  6.  beryl — /«/.,  Tarshish^  in  Spain,  The  beryl,  identical 
with  the  cry  soli  teoT  topat^  was  imported  into  the  East  from  Tarhish, 
and  therefore  is  called  "  the  Tarshish  ston^."  7.  they  fled— ter- 
rified by  the  presence  of  the  angel.  8.  COmeiiness — lit.^  vi^^ 
s.  ^.,  lively  expression  and  color,  into  Corruption — deadUness^  t.  ^., 
deathlike  paleness  (ch.  5.  6  ;  7.  28.).  9.  VOlce  of  hls  WOrdS — the 
sound  of  his  words.  1  waS  in  a  deep  sleep — "  I  sank  into  a  deep 
sleep."  [Lengkerke.]  10.  an  hand — viz.,  of  Gabriel,  who  in- 
terpreted other  revelations  to  Daniel  (ch.  8.  16.).  [Theodoret.I 
set  me  upon  my  linees — Gesenius  translates^  "  caused  me  to  reel 
on  my  knees,"  &c.  II.  man  . .  .  beloved— (ch.  9. 23,  NoU).  Wk- 
AxnXzXit— attend  to.    See  ch.  8.  17,  18,      12.      fear  not— Be  not 

affrighted  at  my  presence,    didstset  thine  heart  to  understand — 

what  shall  come  to  pass  to  thy  people  at  the  lajst  times  (cf.  v,  14.). 

chasten  thyself— (z^.  2.  3.).    thy  words  were  heard— (Acts,  10. 

4.).  Prayer  is  heard  at  once  in  heaven,  though  the  sensible  answer 
may  seem  to  be  delayed.  God's  messenger  was  detained  on  the 
way  (v,  13)  by  the  opposition  of  the  powers  of  darkness.  If  in  our 
prayers  amidst  long  protracted  sorrows  we  believed,  God*s  angel  is 
on  his  way  to  us,  what  consolation  it  would  give  us !  for  thy  WOrdS 
—because  of  thy  prayers.  13.  pHnCO  Of .  . .  Persia— the  ai^ 
of  darkness  that  represented  the  Persian  world-power,  to  whidi 
Israel  was  then  subject.  This  verse  gives  the  reason  why,  though 
Daniel's  '*  words  were  heard  from  the  first  d»y"  (».  12,).  the  good 
angel  did  not  come  to  him  until  more  than  three  weeks  had  elapsed 
(v.  4.).  one  and  twenty  days—answering  to  the  three  weeks  of> 
Daniel's  mourning  (z/.  2.).      Michael— 1.  e.,   "Who  is  Uke  GodT 
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Though  an  archanged,  *  one  of  the  chief  princes,"  Michael  was  not 
to  be  compared  to  Gad.  help  me — Michael,  as  patron  of  Israel  be- 
fore God  (v.  21  ;  12.  I,),  "helped"  to  influence  the  Persian  kin^  to 
permit  the  Jews*  return  to  Jerusalem.  I  remained — /  was  detained 
there  with  the  kings  of  Persia,  i.  e.,  with  the  angel  of  the  Persian 
rulers,  with  whom  I  had  to  contend,  and  from  whom  I  should  not 
have  got  free,  but  for  the  help  of  Michael.  Gesenius  translates^ 
"  I  obtained  the  ascendancy,"  «'.  e.,  I  gained  my  point  against  the 
adverse  angel  of  Persia,  so  as  to  influence  the  Persian  authorities  to 

favor  Israel's  restoration.    14.    what  shall  befall  thy  people  In 

the  latter  days— an  intimation  that  the  prophecy,  besides  descnb- 
ing  the  doings  of  Antiochus,  reaches  to  the  concluding  calamities 
of  Israel's  history,  prior  to  the  nation's  full  restoration  at  Christ's 
coming— calamities  of  which  Antiochus'  persecutions  were  the  type. 
vision  is  for  many  days— ^  e.,  extends  far  into  the  future.  15. 
face  toward  the  ground — in  humble  reverence  (Genesis,  19.  i.). 
dumb — with  overwhelming  awe.  16.  touched  my  llps — the  same 
significant  action  wherewith  the  Son  of  Man  accompanied  His 
healing  of  the  dumb  (Mark,  7.  33.).  He  alone  can  give  spiritual 
utterance  (Isaiah,  6.  6,  7  ;  Ephesians,  6.  19,),  enabling  one  to 
•*  open  the  mouth  boldly."  The  same  one  who  makes  dumb 
{v.  15,),  opens  the  mouth.  SOrrowS — A'/.,  ivritkings  as  of  a  woman 
in  travail.  17.  this  .  .  .  this  my  lord  — to  avoid  the  tautology  in 
English  Version^  join  rather  "  this,"  with  servant,  "  How  can  this 
serz/anto(my  lord  (/.  e.,  how  can  I  who  am  so  feeble)  talk  with  this 
my  lord  (who  is  so  majestic)?*  Thus  Daniel  gives  the  reason  why 
he  is  so  overwhelmed  with  awe.  [Maurer.]  18.  again  .  . . 
touched  me — It  was  gradually  that  Daniel  recovered  his  ."Strength. 
Hence  there  was  need  of  the  second  touch,  that  he  might  hear  the 
angel  with  composure.  19.  peace  be  unto  thee— God  is  favor- 
able to  thee  and  to  thy  people  Israel.  See  Judges,  13.  21,  22,  as 
to  the  fear  of  some  evil  resulting  from  a  vision  of  angels.  20. 
Knowest  thou  wherefore — The  angel  asks,  after  Daniel  had  re- 
covered from  his  fright,  whether  he  has  understood  what  was  re- 
vealed {v.  13.).  On  Daniel,  by  his  silence,  intimating  that  he  did 
understand,  the  angel  declares  he  will  return  to  renew  the  fight 
with  the  evil  angel,  the  prince  of  Persia.  This  points  to  new  dif- 
ficulties to  the  Jews'  restoration,  which  would  arise  in  the  Persian 
court,  but  which  would  be  counteracted  by  God,  through  the  min- 
istry  of  angels.  prInce  Of  Grecia  shall  come— Alexander  the 
Great,  who  conquered  Persia,  and  favored  the  Jews.  [Calvin.] 
Rather,  as  the  prince  of  Persia  is  an  angel,  representing  the  hostile 
world-power,  so  the  prince  of  Grecia  is  a  fresh  angelic  adversary, 
representing  Greece.  When  I  am  gone  forth  from  conquering  the 
Persian  foe,  a  fresh  one  starts  up,  viz,,  the  world-power  that  sue- 
ceeds  Persia,  Greece  ;  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  his  antitype  An- 
tichrist, but  him,  too,  with  the  help  of  Michael,  Israel's  champion, 

I  shall  overcome.    [Gejer.]    21.     noted  in  the  scripture  of 

truth— in  the  secret  book  of  God's  decrees  (Psalm  139. 16 ;  Revela- 
tion, 5.  I,),  which  are  truth,  i.  e.,  the  things  which  shall  most  surely 
/x>me  to  pass,  being  determined  by  God  (cf.  John,  17.  17.).     nonO 
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. . .  but  Michael — to  him  alone  of  the  angels  the  office  of  protect- 
ing Israel,  in  concert  with  the  angelic  speaker,  wab  delegated  ;  all 
the  world-powers  were  against  Israel. 

CHAPTER  XL 
Ver.  1-45.  This  chapter  is  an  enlargement  of  the  eighth  :  The 
Overthrow  of  Persia  by  Grecia:  The  Four  Divisions  of 
Alexander's  Kingdom:  Conflict^  beiween  the  Kings  op 
THE  South  and  of  the  North,  the  Ptolemies  and  Selu- 
ciDiC:  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  |,  I — the  angel  (ch.  10.  18.). 
first  year  of  Darius — Cyaxares  II.  ;  the  year  of  the  conquest  of 
Babylon  (ch.  5.  31.).  Cyrus,  who  wielded  the  real  power,  though 
in  name  subordinate  to  Darius,  in  that  year  promulgated  the  edict 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  which  Daniel  was  at  the  time 
praying  for  (ch.  9.  i.  2,  21,  23.).  stOOd— implying  promptness  in 
helping  (Psalm,  94.  16.).  streiigtben  him — viz,^  Michael ;  even 
as  Michael  (ch.  10.  21,  ^' strengtkeneth  himself  with  me")  helped 
the  angel,  both  joining  their  powers  in  behalf  of  Israel.  [Rosen- 
MULLER.I  Or,  Darius,  the  angel  *'  confirming  him"  m  his  pur- 
pose of  kindness  to  Israel.    2.    three  kings  in  Persia— Cam- 

oyses,  Pseudo-Smerdis,  and  Darius  Hystaspes.  (Ahasuenis.  Ar- 
taxerxes,  and  Darius,  in  Ezra,  4.  6,  7,  24.).  The  Ahasuerus  of 
Esther  (see  NoU^  ch.  9.  i)  is  identified  with  Xerxes,  both  in  Greeic 
history  and  in  Scripture,  appearing  proud,  self-willed,  careless  of 
contravening  Persian  customs,  amorous,  facile,  and  changeable  (9. 

2.).    fourth  . . .  ricbes . . .  against . . ,  Grecia— Xerxes,  whc^e 

riches  were  proverbial.  Persia  reached  its  climax  and  showed  its 
greatest  power  in  his  invasion  of  Greece,  480  B.  c.  After  his  over- 
throw at  Salamis,  Persia  is  viewed  as  politically  dead,  though  it 
had  an  existence.  Therefore,  the  third  verse,  without  noticing 
Xerxes'  successors,  proceeds  at  once  to  Alexander,  under  whom, 
first,  the  third  world-kingdom,  Grecia.  reached  its  culmination,  and 
assumed  an  importance  as  to  the  people  of  God.  stir  Up  all — 
four  years  were  spent  in  gathering  his  army  out  of  all  parts  of 
his  vast  empire,  amounting  to  two  millions,  six  hundred  and  forty- 
one    thousand    men.     [Prideaux,    Connex.  I.    4.  i.    410.J      3. 

nighty  Icing  ...  do  according  to  his  will— answering  to  the  he- 

gDats  "notable  horn"  (ch.  8.  6,  7,  21.).  Alexander  invaded  Pcr- 
w*»  334  B.  c,  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  Greece  on  Persia,  for 
Xerxes'  past  invasion  (as  Alexander  said  in  a  letter  to  Darius  Codo- 

manus,  Arrian,  Alex.  2.  14,  7.).  4.  kingdom  . . .  divided  to- 
ward . . .  four  winds— the  fourfold  division  of  Alexander's  king- 
dom at  his  death  (ch.  8.  8,  22,),  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  301  B.  c. 

not  to  his  posterity— (A^<7/^'J.  ch.  8.  8,  22.).    nor  according  to 

his  dominion — none  of  his  successors  had  so  wide  a  dominion  as 
Alexander  himself,  others  besides  those — besides  AlexaTtder't 
sonst  Hercules  by  Barsine,  Darius'  daughter,  and  Alexander  by 
Roxana,  who  were  both  slain.  [Maurer.1  Rather,  besides  th^ 
four  successors  to  the  four  chief  divisions  of  the  empire,  there  will 
oe  other  lesser  chiefs  who  shall  appropriate  smaller  fragments  of 
the  Macedonian  empire.  [Jerome.]  5.  Here  the  prophet  leaves 
Asia  and  Greece,  and  takes  up  Egypt  and  Syria,  these  being  in 
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continual  conflict  nnder  Alexander's  successors,  entailing  misery 
on  Judea,  which  lay  between  the  two.  Holy  Scripture  handles 
external  history  only  so  far  as  it  is  connected  with  God's  people, 
Israel.  [Jerome.]  Tregelles  puts  a  chasm  between  v,  4  and  5, 
making  the  transition  to  the  final  Antichrist,  here,  answering  to 
the  chjBm  (in  his  view)  at  ch.  8.  22,  23.  king  Of .  .  .  80Uth— />/., 
cf  mid-day  •  Egypt  {v.  8.  42.).  Ptolemy  Soter,  son  of  Lagus,  He 
look  the  title  "  king,"  whereas  Lagus  was  but  *'  governor."  one 
of  his  princes — Seleucus,  at  first  a  satrap  of  Ptolemy  Lagus.  but 
from  312  B.C.  king  of  the  largest  empire  after  that  of  Alexander 
(Syria,  Babylon,  Media,  &c.),  and  called  therefore  Nicator, 
i^,t  Conqueror.  Connect  the  words  thus,  "And  one 
of  his  (Ptolemy's)  princes,  even  he  (Seleucus)  shall  be 
strong  above  him"  (above  Ptolemy,  his  former  mas. 
ter).  6.  In  .  .  .  end  of  years — when  the  predicted  time  shall 
be  consummated  (v,  13,  Margin  .  ch.  8.  17  ;  12.  13.).  Icing's 
daughter  of  the  south — Berenice,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus  of  E^pt.  The  Utter,  in  order  to  end  his  war  with  Antiochus 
Thcus,  "  king  of  the  North  "  (/iV.,  midnight :  the  prophetical  phrase 
for  the  region  whence  came  affliction  to  Israel,  Jeremiah,  i.  13-15  ; 
Joel,  2.  20,),  I.  e.y  Syria,  gave  Berenice  to  Antiochus,  who  thereupon 
divorced  his  former  wife,  Laodice,  and  disinherited  her  son.  Seleu- 
cus Callinicus.  The  designation,  •*king  of  the  North"  and  "of 
the  South,"  is  given  in  relation  to  Judea,  as  the  stand>point. 
Egypt  is  mentioned  by  name  (v.  8.  42,),  though  Syria  i|  not ;  be- 
cause the  former  was  in  Daniel's  time  a  nourishing  kingdom, 
whereas  Syria  was  /hen  a,  mere  dependency  of  Ajsjriaand  Bab- 
ylon ;  an  undesigned  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the  book  of 
Daniel,  agreement^ /i/.,  rights,  i,  e.,  to  put  things  to  rights  be- 
tween the  belligerents,    she  Shall  not  retain  the  power  of  the 

arm — she  shall  not  be  able  to  eflect  the  purpose  of  the  alliance, 
viz.,  that  she  should  be  the  mainstay  of  peace.  Ptolemy  having 
died,  Antiochus  took  back  Laodice,  who  then  poisoned  him,  and 
caused  Berenice  and  her  son  to  be  put  to  death,  and  raised  her  own 
son,  Seleucus  Nicator,  to  the  throne,  neither  Shall  he  Stand — 
the  king  of  Egypt  shall  not  gain  his  point  of  settling  his  line 
on  the  throne  of  Syria.  hlS  arm — that  on  which  he  relied.  Be- 
renice and  her  offspring,  they  that  brought  her—her  attendants 
from  Egypt,  he  that  Begat  her — rather,  as  Margin,  "  the  child 
whom  she  brought  fort h^^  [EwaldJ  If  English  Version  (which 
Maurer  approves)  be  retained,  as  Ptolemy  died  a  natural  death, 
'•  given  up  is  not  in  his  case  as  in  Berenice's,  to  be  understood  of 
giving  up  to  death,  but  in  a  general  sense,  of  his  plan  proving  abor- 
tive,    he  that  strengthened   her  in  these  times— Antiochus 

Theus,  who  is  to  attach  himself  to  her  (having  divorced  Laodice) 

at  the  times  predicted.    FGejer.]    7.  a  branch  of  her  roots  .  . . 

in  his  estate — Ptolemy  Euergetes,  brother  of  Berenice,  succeed- 
ing in  the  plcue  (see  Mat  gin)  of  Philadelphus,  avenged  her  death 
by  overrunning  Syria,  even  to  the  Euphrafes.  deal  against  them 
— ^he  shall  deal  with  the  Syrians  at  his  own  pleasure.     He  slew 

Laodice.    8.  oarry  . .  .  into  Egypt  their  gods,  &c.— Ptolemy,  on 
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hearing  of  a  sedition  in  Egypt,  returned  with  40,000  talents  of  sil- 
ver, precious  vessels,  and  2,400  images,  including  Egyptian  idols, 
whicn  Cambyses  had  carried  from  Egypt  into  Persia.  The  idola- 
trous Egyptians  were  so  gratified  that  they  named  him  Euergetes, 
or  Benefaetof,  continue  mope  years — Ptolemy  survived  Seleucus 
four  years,  reigning  in  all  forty -six  years.  Maurer  translates^  '*  then 
he  for  several  years  shall  desist  from  (contending  with)  the  king 

of  the  North "  (cf.  v,  9,).    9.  come  loto  his  Icingdom — Eg>'pt  -. 

not  only  with  impunity,  but  with  great  spoil.  10.  his  SOUS — the 
two  sons  of  the  king  of  the  North,  Seleucus  CaJlinicus,  upon  his 
death  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  viz.,  Seleucus  Ceraunus  and  Antio- 
chus  the  Great,  one  Shall  COme — ^Ceraunus  having  died,  Antio- 
chus  alone  prosecuted  the  war  with  Ptolemy  Philopator,  Eueigetes* 
son,  until  he  had  recovered  all  the  pails  of  Syria  subjugated  by 
Euergetes.  pass  through — Hke  an  **  overflowing  "  torrent  {v.  22, 
26,  40  ;  Isaiah,  8.  8.).  Antiochus  penetrated  to  Dura  (near  Cses- 
area)  where  he  gave  Ptolemy  a  four  months'  truce,  return — ^renew 
the  war  at  the  expiration  of  the  truce  (so  v.  13.).  even  to  his  ftrt- 
ress — Ptolemy's ;  Raphia,  a  border-fortress  of  Egypt  against  in- 
cursions by  way  of  Edom  and  Arabia  Petrea,  near  Gaza  ;  here  An- 
tiochus was  vanquished.  II.  the  king  of  the  south . . .  moved  with 

Choier — at  so  great  losses,  Syria  having  been  wrested  away  from 
him,  and  his  own  kingdom  imperiled,  though  otherwise  an  indo- 
lent man,  to  which  his  disasters  were  owing,  as  also  to  the  odium  of 
his  subjects  against  him  for  having  murdered  his  father,  mother,  and 
brother,  whence  in  irony  they  called  \i\mPhilopatort  "Father-lover. 
he  Shaii  set  forth  a  great  multitude— Antiochus,  king  of  Syria, 
whose  force  was  70,000  infantry,  and  5,000  cavalry,  but  .  .  .  multi- 
tude .  .  .  given  into  his  hand — into  Ptolemy's  hands  ;  10,000  of 
Antiochus'  army  were  slain,  and  4,000  made  captives.  12.  whOB 
he  hath  taken  away— /.r.,  subdued  "the  multitude"  of  Anti- 
ochus.  heart . .  .  lined  up — instead  of  following  up  his  victory 
by  making  himself  master  of  the  whole  of  Syria,  as  he  might,  he 
made  peace  with  Antiochus,  and  gave  himself  up  to  licentiousness 
(Polyb,  87. ;  Justin,  30.  I,),  TcaA  profaned  the  temple  of  God  hy  en- 
tering the  holy  place.    [Grotius.I    not  be  Strengthened  by  it— 

he  shall  lose  the  power  gained  by  his  victory  through  his  luxurious 

indolence.    13.    rcflurn— renew  the  war.    after  certain  years — 

fourteen  years  after  his  defeat  at  Raphia.  Antiochus,  after  success- 
ful campaigns  against  Persia  and  India,  made  war  with  Ptolemy 
Epiphanes,  son  of  Philopator,  a  mere  child.  14.  many  Stand  up 
against  the  king  of  the  south— Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  and 
rebels  in  Egypt  itself,  combined  with  Antiochus  against  Ptolemy. 
robbers  of  thy  people — i^.,  factitious  men  of  the  Jews  shall  ex- 
alt themselves,  so  as  to  revolt  from  Ptolemy,  and  join  themselves 
to  Antiochus  ;  the  Jews  helped  with  provisions  Antiochus'  army, 
when  on  his  returti  from  Egypt  he  besieged  the  Egyptian  garrison, 
left  in  Jerusalem  (Josephus,  Antiquities,  12.  3.  3.).  tO  establish 
the  vision — Those  turbjilent  Jews  unconsciously  shall  help  to  ful- 
fil the  purpose  of  God,  as  to  the  trials  which  await  Judea,  accord- 
ing to  this  vision,     but  they  shall  fall — though  helping  to  fulfill 
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the  vision,  they  shall  fail  in  their  aim,  of  making  Judea  independ- 
ent. 15.  king  of .  .  .  north — Antiochus  the  Great,  take  . . . 
fenced  cities— -Scopas,  the  Egyptian  general,  met  Antiochus  at 
Paneas,  near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  and  was  defeated,  and  fled 
to  Sidon,  a  strongly  "  fenced  city,"  where  he  was  forced  to  sur- 
render, chosen  people — Egypt's  choicest  army  was  sent  under 
Eropus,  Menocles,  and  Damoxenus,  to  deliver  Scopas,  but  in  vain. 
QeromeJ  16.  he  that  COmeth  apainst  him— Antiochus  coming 
against  Ptolemy  Epiphanes.     oloriOUS  land — ^Judea,  (z/.  41,  45  ; 

ch.  8.  9 ;  Ezekiel,  20.  6, 15.).    oy  hIs  hand  Shall  be  consumed— 

Ht,t  perfected i  ije.^  completely  brought  under  his  sway.  Josephus 
(Antiquities^  12.  3.  3.)  shows  that  the  meaning  is  not,  that  the 
Jews  should  be  utterly  consumed ;  for  Antiochus  favored  them  for 
taking  his  part  against  Ptolemy,  but  that  their  land  should  be  stdh' 
fected  to  him.  [Lengkerke.]  Grotius  translates,  "sliali  be 
perfected  by  him, ' «./.,  shall  flourish  under  him.  English  Version 
gives  a  good  sense,  viz.,  that  Judea  was  much  *' consumed''  or  deso» 
laied  by  being  the  arena  of  conflict  between  the  combatants,  Syri4 
and  Egypt.  Tregelles  refers  (z^.  14,),  "  robbers  of  thy  people," 
to  the  Gentiles,  once  oppresssors,  attempting  to  restore  the  Jews 
to  their  land  by  mere  human  effort,  whereas  this  is  to  be  effected 
only  by  divine  interposition :  their  attempt  is  frustrated  (z;.  16)  by 
the  wilful  king  who  makes  Judea  the  scene  of  his  military  oper- 
ations. 17.  set  his  iZ!^^^-purpose  steadfastly.  Antiochus'  pur- 
pose was,  however,  turned  from  open  assault  to  wile,  by  his  war 
with  the  Romans  in  his  endeavor  to  extend  his  kingdom  to  the 
limits  it  had  under  Seleucus  Nicator.  upright  Ones — Jasher,  or 
Jeshurun^  (Deuteronomy,  32.  15  ;  Isaiah,  44.  2  ;);  the  epithet  ap» 
plied  by  the  Hebrews  to  their <  nation.  It  is  here  used  not  in 
praise ;  for  in  v.  14  (see  Noti)  they  are  called  '*  robbers,"  or  men 
of  violence,  factitious :  it  is  the  general  designation  of  Israel,  a& 
having  God  for  their  God,  Probably  it  is  used  to  rebuke  them  who 
ought  to  have  been  God's  **  upright  ones"  for  confederating  with 
godless  heathen  in  acts  of  violence  (the  contrast  to  the  term  in  v. 
14  favors  this).  thuS  Shall  he  do — instead  of  at  once  invading 
Ptolemy's  country  with  his  "  whole  strength,"  he  prepares  his  way 
for  doing  so  by  the  following  plan :  he  gives  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes 
his  daughter  Cleopatra  in  marriage,  promising  Coelo-Syria  and 
Judea  as  a  dowry,  thus  securing  his  neutrality  in  the  war  with 
Rome :  he  hoped  through  his  daughter  to  obtain  Syria,  Cilicia, 
and  Lycia,  and  even  Egypt  itself  at  last ;  but  Cleopatra  favored 
her  husband  rather  than  her  father,  and  so  defeated  his  scheme. 
[Jerome.]  "  She  shall  not  stand  on  his  side."  18.  isles — ^he 
"  took  many"  of  the  isles  in  the  iEgean  in  his  war  with  the  Ro- 
mans, and  crossed   the  Hellespont,     prlncefor  hlsown  behalf 

shall  cause  the  reproach  ...  to  cease—Lucius  Scipio  Asistticus, 

the  Roman  general,  by  routing  Antiochus  at  Magnesia  (190  B.C.), 

caused  the  reproach  which  he  offered  Rome  by  inflicting  injuries 

pn  Rome's  allies,  to  cease.     He  did  \\  for  his  own  glory,    without 

Ilis  own  reproach— with  untarnished  reputation.     19.     Then  hO 

•hall  turn  . . .  toward  . . .  bis  own  laAd--<x}mpelled  by  Rome  to 
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relinquish  all  hi:,  territory  West  of  the  Taurus,  and  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war,  he  garrisoned  the  cities  left  to  him.  8tllBlbl6 
.  . .  not  be  found — attempting  to  plunder  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at 
Elymais  by  night,  whether  through  avarice,  or  the  want  of  money 
to  pay  the  tribute  imposed  by  Rome  (a  thousand  talents),  he  was 
slain  with  his  soldiers  in  an  insurrection  of  the  inhabitants  {jfus' 
Hn,  32.  2.)  20.  in  his  estate—in  Antiochus'  stead  :  his  succes- 
sor, Seleucus  Philopator,  his  son.    in  tlie  glory  of  tlie  Iclngdoii — 

»./.,  inheriting  it  by  hereditary  right.  Maurer  iranslaUs^  "one 
who  shall  cause  the  tax-gatherer  (Heliodorus)  to  pass  through  the 
glory  of  the  kingdom,"  »>.,  ytuUa,  "  the  glorious  land"  (v.  16, 41  ; 
ch.  8.  9.).  Simon,  a  Benjamite,  in  spite  against  Onias  III.,  the 
high  priest,  gave  information  of  the  treasures  in  the  Jewish  temple ; 
and  Seleucus  having  re-united  to  Syria  Coelo-Syria  and  Palestine, 
the  dowry  formerly  given  by  Antiochus  the  Great  to  Cleopatra, 
Ptolemy*s  wife,  sent  Heliodorus  to  Jerusalem  to  plunder  the 
temple.  This  is  narrated,  2  M&ccabees,  3.  4,  &c.  Contrast 
Zechariah,  9.  8,  '*  No  oppressor  shall  pass  through  . . .  any  more." 
within  few  days  . .  .  destroyed — after  a  reign  of  twelve  years, 
which  were  "  few,"  compared  with  the  thirty-seven  years  of  Antio- 
chus* reign.  Heliodorus,  the  instrument  of  Seleucus'  sacrilege, 
was  made  by  God  the  instrument  of  his  punishment.  Seeking  tne 
crown,  in  the  absence  at  Rome  of  Seleucus*  only  son  and  neir, 
Demetrius,  he  poisoned  Seleucus.  But  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
Seleucus'  brother,  by  the  help  of  Eumenes,  king  of  Peisamus,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne,  175  B.C.    neither  in  anger,  nor  In  battle^ 

not  in  a  popular  outbreak,  nor  in  open  battle.  21.  Vile — Antio- 
chus, called  Epiphanes,  1.^.,  the  illustrious^  for  vindicating  the 
claims  of  the  royal  line  against  Heliodorus,  was  nicknamed,  by  a 
play  of  sounds,  Epimanes,  «./.,  the  mcuiman^  for  hb  mad  freaks  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  a  king.  He  would  carouse  with  the  lowest 
of  the  people,  bathe  with  them  in  the  public  baths,  and  foolishly 
jest  and  throw  stones  at  passers  by  {Polyb,  26.  10.).  Hence,  as  also 
for  his  crafty  supplanting  of  Demetrius,  the  rightful  heir,  from  the 

throne,  he  is  termed  " vile"   thev  Shall  not  give . . .  Icingdon: 

but ...  by  flatteries — the  nation  shall  not,  by  a  public  act,  confer 
the  kingdom  on  him,  but  he  shall  obtain  it  by  artifice,  "flattering^ 
Eumenes  and  Attains  of  Pergamus  to  help  him,  and,  as  he  had 
seen  candidates  at  Rome  doing,  canvassing  the  Syrian  people  high 
and  low,  one  by  one,  with  embraces  (Livy.  41.  20.).  22.  Shall 
they  be  overflown  .  .  .  before  him— Antiochus  Epiphanes  shall 
invade  Egypt  with  overwhelming  forces,  prince  Of  the  covenant 
^Ptolemy  Philometor,  the  son  of  Cleopatra,  Antiochus'  sister, 
who  was  joined  in  covenant  with  him.  Ptolemy's  guardians, 
whilst  he  was  a  boy,  sought  to  recover  from  Epiphanes  Ccelo-Syria 
and  Palestine,  which  had  been  promised  by  Antiochus  the  Great 
as  Cleopatra's  dowry  in  marrymg  Ptolemy  Epiphanes.  Hence 
arose  the  war.  Philometor's  generals  were  vanquished,  and 
Pelusium,  the  key  of  Egypt,  taken  by  Antiochus,  171  B.C. 
23.  Trbgelles  notes  three  divisions  in  the  history  of  the 
"  vile  pereon,"  which  is  continued  to  the  end  of  the  chapter ;    (i.) 
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His  rise  (v.  21,  22.).  (2.)  The  time  from  his  making  the  covenant, 
to  the  taking  away  of  the  daily  sacrifice  and  setting  up  of  the. 
abomination  of  desolation  (z/.  23-31.).  {3.)  His  career  of  blas- 
phemy, to  his  destruction  (z/.  32-45 ;);  the  latter  two  periods  an- 
swering to  the  **  week  "  of  years  of  his  "  covenant  with  many  "(z/i'a., 
in  Israel),  (ch.  9.  27,).  and  the  last  being  the  closing  half  week  of 
ch.  9.  But  the  context  so  accurately  agrees  with  the  relations  of  An- 
tiochus  to  Ptolemy  that  the  primary  reference  seems  to  be  to  the 
"  league"  between  them.  AntitypicaUy^  Antichrists's  relations  to- 
wards Israel zx^  probably  delineated.  Cf.  ch.  8. 11,  25.  with  v,  22 
here,  "prince  of  the  covenant."  work  deceitfully— feigning 
friendship  to  young  Ptolemy,  as  if  he  wished  to  order  his  kingdom 
for  him,  he  took  possession  of  Memphis,  and  all  Egypt  ("  the  fattest 
places,"  V,  24)  as  far  as  ^Uexandria.  with  a  8malL people — at  firsts 
to  throw  off  suspicion,  his  forces  were  small.  24.  peaceably — 
/}/.,  unexpectedly  ;  under  the  guise  of  friendship  he  seized  Ptolemy 

Philometor.    he  shall  do  that  which  his  fathers  have  done— his 

predecessors,  kings  of  Syria,  had  always  coveted  Egypt,  but  in. 
vain :  he  alone  made  himself  master  of  it.  scatter  among  them 
prey — ajnong  his  followers  (i  Maccabees,  i.  19.).  forecast  hJS 
Devices  against  .  .  .  strong  holds — he  shall  form  a  studied 
scheme  for  making  himself  master  of  the  Egyptian  fortresses.  He 
«iined  them  all  except  Alexandria,  which  successfully  resisted  hinu 
Retaining  to  himself  Pelusium,  he  retired  to  Judea,  where,  in  revenge- 
for  the  joy  shown  by  the  Jews  at  the  report  of  his  death,  which, 
led  them  to  a  revolt,  he  subdued  Jerusalem  by  storm  or  stratagenu 
for  a  time — his  rage  shall  not  be  forever ;  it  is  but  for  a  time  limited 
by  God.  Calvin  makes  "  for  a  time  "  in  antithesis  to  "  unexpect-> 
edly,*'  in  the  beginning  of  the  verse.  He  suddenly  mastered  the 
weaker  cities :  he  had  to  "  forecast  his  plans  "  more  gradually  ("for 
a  time")  as  to  how  to  gain  the  stronger  fortresses.  25.  A  tuller 
detail  of  what  was  summarily  stated  {v,  22-24^.  This  is  the  first 
of  Antiochus'  three  (v.  29)  open  invasions  of  Egypt,  against  the. 
king  of  the  south — against  Ptolemy  Philometor.  Subsequently^. 
pLolemy  Physcon  (the  Gross),  or  Euergetes  II.,  was  made  king  by 
the  Egyptians,  a:>  Ptolemy  Philometor  was  in  Antiochus'  hands. 
great  army — as  distinguished  from  the  *'  small  people  "  {v.  23)  with 
which  he  first  came.  Fhis  was  his  first  open  expedition ;  he  wa& 
emboldened  by  success  to  it.  Antiochus  *'  entered  Egypt  with 
an  overwhelming  multitude,  with  chariots,  elephants,  and  cavalry" 
(l  Maccabees,  1. 17.).  Stirred  lip — by  the  necessity,  though  natu- 
rally indolent,  nct  Stand — Philometor  was  defeated,  they  shall 
forecast,  &c. — his  own  nobles  shall  frame  treacherous  "  devices  '^ 
against  him  (see  v.  26.).  Euloeus  and  Lenceus  mal-administered 
his  affairs.  Antiochus,  when  checked  at  las':  at  Alexandria,  left 
Ptolemy  Philometor  at  Memphis  as  king,  pretending  that  his  whole 
object  was  to  support  Philometor's  claims  against  the  usurper  Phys« 

con.    26.  they  that  feed  of  . . .  his  meat — those  from  whom  he 

might  naturally  have  looked  for  help,  his  intimates  and  depend- 
ents  (Psalm  41.  9;  John,  13.  18;);  his  ministers  and  guardians. 
bis  army  shall  oveiilow— Philometor's  army  shall  be  dissipated 
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as  water.  The  phrase  is  used  of  overflowing  numbers^  usually  in  a 
victorious  sense,  but  here  in  the  sense  of  defeat,  the  very  numbers 
which  ordinarily  ensure  victory,  hastening  the  defeat  through  mis- 
management, many  shall  fall  down  slain— (i  Maccabees,  1. 18. 
••many  fell  wounded  to  death  ").  Antiochus,  when  he  might  have 
slain  all  in  the  battle  near  Pelusium,  rode  round  and  ordered  the 
enemy  to  be  taken  alive,  the  fruit  of  which  policy  was,  he  soon 

gained  Pelusium  and  all  Egypt  (Diodorus  Siculus,  26.  77.).     27. 
oth  . . .  hearts  ...  to  do  Rii8chief--each  to  the  other,    speak 

lies  at  one  table — they  shall,  under  the  semblance  of  inti- 
macy,  at  Memphis  try  to  deceive  one  another  {Azotes,  v.  3,  25.). 
it  snail  not  prosper — ^neither  of  them  shall  carry  liis  point  at  this 
time,  yet  the  end  shall  be — **  the  end  "  of  the  contest  between 
them  is  reserved  for  "the  time  appointed  "  {v.  29,  30.).  28.  (i  Mac- 
cabees, 1. 19.  20.  &c.).  against  the  holy  covenant--on  his  way 

back  to  Syria,  he  attacked  Jerusalem,  the  metropolis  of  Jehovah's 
covenant-people,  slew  80,000,  took  40,000  prisoners,  and  sold  40,. 
000  as  slaves  (2  Maccabees,  5.  5-14  )•  he  shall  dO  exploits — ^he 
shall  effect  his  purpose.  Guided  by  Menelaus  the  high  priest,  he 
entered  the  sanctuary  with  blasphemies,  took  away  the  gold  and 
silver  vessels,  sacrificed  swine  on  the  altar,  and  sprinkled  broth  of 
the  flesh  through  the  temple  (2  Maccabees,  5.  15-21.).     29.     At 

the  time  appointed — "  the  time  "  spoken  of  in  V.  27.    return — 

his  second  open  invasion  of  Egypt,  Ptolemy  Philometor,  suspect- 
ing Antiochus*  designs  with  Physcon,  hired  mercenaries  from 
Greece.  Whereupon  Antiochus  advanced  with  a  fleet  and  an  army, 
demanding  the  cession  to  him  of  Cyprus,  Pelusium,  and  the  coun- 
try adjoining  the  Felusiac  mouth  of  the  Nile,  it  shall  not  be  as  tiie 
former — not  successful  as  the  former  expedition,  Popilius  Loenas, 
the  Roman  ambassador,  met  him  at  Eleusis,  four  miles  from  Alex- 
andria, and  presented  him  the  decree  of  the  senate :  on  Antiochus 
replying  that  he  would  consider  what  he  was  to  do,  Popilius  drew 
a  line  round  him  with  a  rod,  and  said,  I  must  have  a  reply  to  give 
to  the  senate  before  you  leave  this  circle.  Antiochus  submitted, 
and  retired  from  Egypt ;  and  his  fleets  withdrew  from  Cyprus,  or 
as  the  latter — thaj  mentioned  in  v,  42,  43.  [Tregelles.]  Or, 
making  this  the  tktrd  expedition,  the  sense  is  **  not  as  the  first  or  as 
the  second  "  expeditions.  [Piscator.]  Rather, "  not  as  the  form- 
er, Jti  shall  be  Mw  latter"  expedition.  [Grotius.]  30.  ships  of 
Chittim — the  Roman  ambassadors  arrivmg  in  Macedonian  Grecian 
vessels  (see  A^ote,  Jeremiah,  2.  10.).  Chittim,  properly  Cyprian,  so 
called  from  a  Phenician  colony  in  Cyprus:  then  the  islands  and  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean  in  general,  grieved — ^humbled  and  dispirited 

through  fear  of  Rome.    Indignation  against  the  holy  Covenant— 

indignant  that  meantime  God's  worship  has  been  restored  at  Je- 
rusalem, he  gives  vent  to  his  wrath  at  the  check  given  him  by 

Rome,  on  the  Jews.    Intelligence  with  them  that  forsake  the 

.  .  .  covenant — vit.,  with  the  apostates  in  the  nation  (i  Maccabees, 
I.  11-15.).  Menelaus  and  other  Jews  instigated  the  king  against 
their  religion  and  country  ;  learning  from  Greek  philosophy  that 
all  religions  are  good  enough  to  keep  the  masses  in  check.    These 
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had  cast  off  circumcision  and  the  religion  of  Jehovah  for  Greek 
customs.  Antiochus,  on  his  way  home,  sent  Apollonius  (167  B.  c.) 
with  22,000  to  destroy  Jerusalem,  two  years  after  its  capture  by 
himself.  Apollonius  slew  multitudes,  dismantled  and  pillaged  the 
city.  They  then,  from  a  fortress  which  they  built  commanding  the 
temple,  fell  on  and  slew  the  worshippers  ;  so  that  the  temple  ser< 
vice  was  discontinued.  Also,  Antiochus  decreed  that  all,  on 
pain  of  death,  should  conform  to  the  Greek  religion,  and  the  tem- 
ple was  consecrated  to  Jupiter  Olympius.  Identifying  himself  with 
that  god,  with  fanatical  haughtiness,  he  wished  to  make  his  own 
worship  universal  (l  Maccabees,  i.  41  ;  2  Maccabees,  6.  7.).  This 
was  the  gravest  peril  which  ever  heretofore  threatened  revealed  re- 
ligion, the  holy  people,  and  the  theocracy  on  earth.  For  none  of 
the  previous  world -rulers  had  interfered  with  religious  worship  of 
the  covenant  people,  when  subject  to  them  (ch.  4.  31-34  ;  6.  27, 
28  ;  Ezra,  i.  2.  4  ;  8.  12 ;  Nehemiah,  2.  iS!).  Hence  arose  the 
need  of  such  a  forewarning  of  the  covenant  people  as  to  him — so  ac- 
curate, that  Porphyry,  the  adversary  of  revelation,  saw  it  was  hope^ 
less  to  deny  its  correspondence  with  history,  but  argued 
from  its  accuracy  that  it  must  have  been  written  subse^ 
quent  to  the  event.  But  as  Messianic  events  are  foretold  in 
Daniel,  the  Jews,  the  adversaries  of  Jesus,  would  never  have 
forged  the  prophecies  which  confirm  his  claims.  The  ninth  chap- 
ter was  to  comfort  the  faithful  Jews,  in  the  midst  of  the  **  abomin- 
ations" against  "  the  covenant, '  with  the  prospect  of  Messiah  who 
would  "  confirm  the  covenant."  He  would  show  by  bringing  sal- 
vation, and  yet  abolishing  sacrifices,  that  the  temple  service  which 
they  so  grieved  after,  was  not  absolutely  necessary  ;  thus  the  cor- 
respondence of  phraseology  would  suggest  comfort  (cf.  ch.  g.  27, 
with  ch.  II.  30,  31.).  31.  arms — vi%.,  of  the  human  body;  not 
weapons:  human  forces,  they  —  Antiochus'  hosts  confederate 
witn  the  apostate  Israelites ;  these  latter  attain  the  climax  of  guilt, 
when  they  not  only,  as  before,  '*  forsake  the  covenant"  (v.  30,),  but 
••  do  wickedly  a^ainst^*  it  (v.  32,),  turning  complete  heathens.  Here 
Antiochus'  actmgs  are  described  in  language  which  reach  beyond 
liim  the  type,  to  Antichrist  the  antitype  LJeromeI  (just  as  in  Psalm 
72,  many  things  are  said  of  Solomon  the  type,  which  are  only  ap- 
plicable to  Christ  the  antitype) ,  including  perhaps  Rome,  Ma- 
homet, and  the  final  personal  Antichnst.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  re- 
fers the  rest  of  the  chapter  from  this  verse  to  the  Romans,  tranS' 
laiing,  **  after  Aim  arms  (t./.,  the  Romans)  shall  stand  up  ;"  at  the 
very  time  that  Antiochus  left  Egypt,  the  Romans  conquered  Mace- 
don,  thus  finishing  the  reign  of  Daniel's  third  beast ;  so  here  the 
prophet  naturally  proceeds  to  the  fourth  beast.  Jerome's  view  is 
simpler;  for  the  narrative  seems  to  continue  the  nistory  of  Anfio- 
ekus^  though  with  features  only  in  type  applicable  to  him,  fully  to 
Antichrist,  sanctuary  of  Strengtn — not  only  naturally  a  place 
of  strength,  whence  it  held  out  to  the  last  against  the  besiegers, 
but  chiefly  the  spiritual  stronghold  of  the  covenant  people  (Psalm, 
48.  1-3,  12-14.).  Apollonius  *•  polluted"  it  with  altars  to  idols 
and  sacrifices  of  swine  s  flesh,  after  having  "  taken  away  the  daily 
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sacrifice"  (see  Nou,  ch.  8.  ii.).    place  . . .  abomination  that  maii- 

etll  desolate — i.^.,  that  pollutes  thfe  temple  (ch.  8.  12,  13.).  Or 
rather,  **  the  abomination  of  the  cUsolator^*  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
(i  Maccabees,  i.  29,  37-49.)-  Cf.  ch.  9.  27,  wherein  the  antitypical 
desolating  abomination  of  Rome  ^the  eagle  standard,  the  bird  of 
Jupiter,  sacrificed  to  by  Titus'  soldiers  within  the  sacred  precincts, 
at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,},  of  Mahomet,  and  of  the  6nal 
Antichrist,  is  foretold.  I  Maccabees,  i.  54,  uses  the  very  phrase, 
*'  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  Casleu,  in  the  145th  year,  they  set 
up  the  abomination  of  desolation  on  the  altar  ;*'  vis.,  an  idol-altar 
and  image  of  Jupiter  Ol^mpius,  erected  upon  Jehovah's  altar  of 
burnt  offerings.  *'  Abommation"  is  the  common  name  for  an  idol 
in  the  Old  Testament.  The  Roman  emperor  Adrian's  erection  of 
a  tetnple  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus  where  the  temple  of  God  had 
stood,  132  A.D. ;  also  the  erection  of  the  Mahometan  Mosque  of 
Omar  in  the  same  place  (it  is  striking,  Mahommedanism  began  to 
prevail  in  610  A.D.,  only  about  three  years  of  the  time  when  Popery 
assumed  the  temporal  power)  ;  and  the  idolatry  of  the  Churoi  of 
Rome  in  the  spiritual  temple  ;  and  the  final  blasphemy  of  the 
personal  Antichrist  in  the  literal  temple  (2  Thessalonians,  2,)  may 
all  be  antitypically  referred  to  here  under  Antiochus  the  type,  and 
the  Old  Testament  Antichrist.  32.  (i  Maccabees,  i.  52.)  cor- 
rupt— seduce  to  apostacy.  by  flatteries — promises  of  favor. 
people  that .  .  .  IcnOW  their  God — the  Maccabees  and  their  follow. 

ers  (i  Maccabees,  i.  62,  63.).    33.    they  that  understand — who 

know  and  keep  the  truth  of  God  (Isaiah,  11.  2.)  instruct  many 
— in  their  duty  to  God  and  the  law,  not  to  apostatize,  yet  they 
shall  fall — as  Eleazar  (2  Maccabees,  6.  18,  &c.).  They  shall  be 
sorely  persecuted,  even  to  death  (Hebrews,  11.  35,  36,  37  ;  2  Mac- 
cabees, 6.  and  7.).  Their  enemies  took  advantage  of  the  Sabbath 
to  slay  them  on  the  day  when  they  would  not  fight.  Tregelles 
thinks,  from  comparison  with  v.  35,  it  is  the  people  who  *'  fall,"  not 
those  of  understanding.  But  v.  35  makes  the  latter  "  fall,"  not  an 
unmeaning  repetition  ;  in  v.  33  they  fall  (die)  by  persecution  ;  in  v, 
35  they  fall  (spiritually)  for  a  time  by  their  own  weakness,  flame 
— in  caves,  whither  they  had  retired  to  keep  the  sabbath.  Antio- 
chus caused  some  to  be  roasted  alive  (2  Maccabees,  7.  3-5.).  masvg 
days — rather,  *'  certain  days,"  as  in  ch.  8.  27.  Josephus  (Anti- 
quities, 12.  7.  6,  7)  tells  us  the  persecution  lasted  for  three  vears 
fi  Maccabees,  i.  59 ;  4.  54  ;  2  Maccabees,  10.  1-7.).  34.  a 
little  help — the  liberty  obtained  by  the  Maccabean  heroes  for  the 
Jews  was  but  of  short  duration.  They  soon  fell  under  the  Ro- 
mans and  Herodians,  and  ever  since  every  attempt  to  free  them 
from  Gentile  rule  has  only  aggravated  their  sad  lot.  The  period 
of  the  world-times  (Gentile  rule)  is  the  period  of  depression  of  the 
theocracy,  extending  from  the  exile  to  the  millennium.  [Roos.] 
The  more  immediate  reference  seems  to  be.  the  forces  of  Matta- 
thias,  and  his  five  sons  were  originally  few  (i  Maccabees,  2.). 
many  shall  cleave  to  them— as  was  the  case  under  Judas  Macca- 
beus, who  was  thus  able  successfully  to  resist  Antiochus.  wiUl 
flatteries — those  who  had  deserted  the  Jewish  cause  in  persecn* 
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tion,  now  whei»  success  attended  the  Jewish  arms,  joined  the  Mac- 
cabean  standard,  ^^.,  Joseph,  son  of  Zacharias,  Azarias,  &c.  (i 
Maccabees,  5.  55-57 ;  2  Maccabees,  12.  40  ;  13.  21.).  Maurer 
explains  it,  of  those  who  through  fear  of  the  Maccabees*  severity 
against  apostates  joined  them,  tnough  ready,  if  it  suited  their  pur- 
pose, to  desert  them  (i  Maccabees,  2  44  ;  3.  58 ).  35.  tO  try 
ihem — the  design  of  affliction.  Image  from  metals  tried  with  fire. 
to  purge — even  in  the  elect  there  are  dregs  which  need  to  be 
purged  out  (i  Peter,  I.  7.).  Hence  they  are  allowed  to  fall  for  a 
time ;  not  finally  (2  Chronicles,  32.  31  ;  Luke,  22.  31.).  Image 
from  wheat  cleared  of  its  chaff  by  the  wind,  make  .  .  .  white — 
image  from  cloth  (Revelation,  7.  9.).  tO  .  .  .  time  Of .  .  .  end — 
God  will  not  suffer  His  People  to  be  persecuted  without  limitation 
(i  Corinthians,  10.  13.).  The  godly  are  to  wait  patiently  for  "  the 
end"  of  "  the  time"  of  trial ;  "  for  it  is  (to  last)  yet  for  a  time  ap- 
pointed" by  God.  36.  The  wilful  king  here,  though  primarily 
Antiochus,  is  antitypically  and  mainly  Antichrist,  the  seventh 
head  of  the  seven  headed  and  ten  homed  beast  of  Revelation,  13., 
and  the  "  beast"  of  Armageddon  (Revelation,  16.  13,  16  ;  19.  19.). 
Some  identify  him  with  the  revived  French  emperorship,  the 
eighth  head  of  the  beast  (Revelation,  17.  ii,),  who  is  to  usurp  the 
kingly,  as  the  Pope  has  the  priestly,  dignity,  of  Christ — the  false 
Messiah  of  the  Jews,  who  will  "  plant  his  tabernacle  between  the 
seas  in  the  holy  mountain,"  *'  exalting  himself  above  every  god"  (2 
Thessalonians,  2.  4  ;  Revelation,  13.  5,  6.).  This  last  clause  only 
in  part  holds  good  of  Antiochus ;  for  though  he  assumed  divine 
honors,  identifying  himself  with  Jupiter  Olvmpius,  yet  it  was  for 
that  god  he  claimed  them  ;  still  it  applies  to  him  as  the  type.  Speak 

narvellous  things  against . . .  Goo  of  gods— so  ch.  7.  25,  as  to 

the  "  little  horn,  which  seemingly  identifies  the  two  (cf.  ch.  8.  25.^. 
Antiochus  forbade  the  worship  ot  Jehovah  by  a  decree  "  marvel- 
lous" for  its  wickedness :  thus  he  was  a  type  of  Antichrist.  Cf. 
ch.  7.  8,  "  a  mouth  speaking  great  things.'  indignation  . .  .  ac- 
complished— God's  visitation  of  wrath  on  the  Jews  for  their  sine 

(ch.  8.  19.).  that . . .  determined— (ch.  9.  26,  27 ;  10.  21.).  37. 
Neither . . .  regard  ...  the  desire  of  women— (cf.  EzekieU  24. 16, 

18.).  Thft  wife,  as  the  desire  of  man's  eyes,  is  the  symbol  of  the 
tenderest  relations  (2  Samuel,  I.  26.).  Antiochus  would  set  at 
nought  even  their  entreaties  that  he  should  cease  from  his  attack 
on  Jehovah's  worship.  [Polanus.]  Maurer  refers  it  to  Antio- 
chus* attack  on  the  temple  of  the  Syrian  Venus,  worshiped  by 
women  (i  Maccabees,  6.  I.  &c. ;  2  Maccabees,  i  i.  3.).  New- 
ton refers  it  to  Rome's  "  forbidding  to  marry."  Elliott 
rightly  makes  the  antitypical  reference  be  to  Messiah.  Jewish 
women  desired  to  be  mothers  with  a  view  to  Him.  the  pro- 
mised seed  of  the  woman  (Genesis,  30.  23  ;  Luke  i.  25,  28.).     nor 

regard  any  god— (2  Thessalonians,  2.  4.).  38.    God  of  forces — 

probably  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  to  whom  Antiochus  began  to  erect  a 
temple  at  Antioch  (Livy,  41.  20.).  Translate,  "  He  shall  honor 
the  god  of  f Of  tresses  on  his  basis**  i.  e.,  the  base  of  the  statue» 
Mewton  translates,  '*And  the  god  * yizkiyxzxim* (guardians^  *,  e^ 
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saints  adored  as  *froUctors '  in  the   Greek  and  Roman  churches), 
shall  he  honor."     honor  wtth  QOW,  &c— cf.  Revelation,  17. 4,  as 
as  to  Antiochus'  antitype,  Antichrist.     39.     Newton  iranslaUs^ 
"  to  the  defenders  of  Mahutsim  (the  monks  and  priests  who  uphold 
saint-worship),  together  with  the  strange  god  whom  he  shall  ac- 
knowledge, he  shall  multiply   honor.    English    Version  is  belter : 
He  shall  do  (exploits)  in  the  most  strong  holds  («.  <r.,  shall  succeed 
against  them)  with  a  strange  god  (under  the  auspices  of  a  god  which 
he  worshipped  not  before,  viz,,  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  whose  worship 
he  imported  into  his  empire  from  Rome.      Antiochus  succeeded 
against  Jerusalem,  Sidon,    Pelusium,  Memphis.     causO  them— 
Antiochus  "  caused  "  his  followers  and  the  apostates  **  to  rule  over 
many  "  Jews  having  " divided  their  land"  (Judea),  "for  gain"  (t. 
e„  as  a  reward  for  their  compliance).     40.     The  difficulty  of  re- 
conciling this  with  Antiochus'  history  is,  no  historian  but  Porphyry 
mentions  an  expedition  of  his  into  Egypt  towards  the  close  of  his 
reign.    This  v,  40.  therefore,  may  be  a  recapitulation  summmg  up 
the  facts  of  the  first  expedition  to  Egypt  (B.  c.  171.  170.X  i"  v-  22, 
25;  and  41,  the  former  invasion  of  Judea,  in  v.  28:  42,  43.  the 
second  and  third  invasions  of  Egypt  (169  and  168  B.  c.)  m  v,  23, 
24,  29,   30.     AUBERLEN  takes  rather  Porphyry's  statement  that 
Antiochus,  in  the  eWenth  year  of  his  reign  (166,  165  B.  c).  invad- 
ed  Egypt  again,  and  took  Palestine  on  his  way.    The  "  tidmgs 
(v.  44)  as  to  the  revolt  of  tributary  nations  then  led  him  to   the 
East,   Porphyry's  statement  that  Antiochus  starting  from  Egypt 
took  Arad  in  Judah,  and  devastated  all  Phenicia,  agrees  with  v, 
45  ;  then  he  turned  to  check  Artaxias,  king  of  Armenia.     He  died 
in.  the   Persian   town   Tabes,   164  B.  c,  as  both   Polybius   and 
Porphyry,  agree.     Doubtless,  antitypically,  the    final   Antichrist, 
and  its  predecessor  Mahomet,  are  intended,  to  whom  the  language 
may  be  more  fully  applicable  than  to  Antiochus  the  type.     The 
Saracen  Arabs  "  of  the   South  "  **  pushed  at  "  the  Greek  emperor 
Heraclius.  and  deprived  him  of  E^pt  and  Syria.    But  the  Turks 
of  "  the  North  "  not  merely  pushed  at,  but  destroyed  the  Greek 
empire ;  therefore  more  is  said  of  them  than  01  the  Saracens. 
Their  "  horsemen  "  are  specified,  being  their  chief  strength.    Their 
standards  still  are  horse  tails.    Their  "  ships,"  too,  often  gained  the 
victory  over  Venice,  the  great  naval  power  of  Europe  in  that  day. 
They  **  overflowed  "  Western  Asia,  and  then   "  passed  over  "  into 
Europe,  fixing  their  seat  of  empire  at  Constantinople  under  Ma- 
homet  II.    [Newton.]     41.    Antiochus,  according  to  Porphyry, 
marching  against  Ptolemy,  though  he  turned  from  his  course  to 
wreak  his  wrath  on  the  Jews,  did  not  meddle  with  Edom,  Moab, 
and  Ammon  on  the  side  of  Judea.     In  i    Maccabees,  4.  61 ;  5.  3, 
&c.,  it  is  stated  that  he   used  their  help  in  crushing  the  Jews,   of 
whom  they  were  the  ancient  enemies.    Cf.  Isaiah,  II.  15,   as  to 
Israel's  future  retribution,  just  as  the  Maccabees  made  war  on  them 
as  the  friends  of  Antiochus  (r   Maccabees,  5.).    Antitypically,  the 
Turks  under  Selim  entered  ferusalem  on  their  way   to  Egypt,  and 
nttain  "  the  glorious  land     of  Palestine  to  this  day.    But  they 
nerer  could  conquer  the  Arabs,  who  are  akin  to  Edom,  Moab,  and 
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Ammon  (Genesis  z6. 12.).  So  in  the  case  of  the  final  Antichrist 
42,  43.  Egypt . . .  Liliyaiis  . . .  EthiopiaiM— the  latter  two, 
being  the  allies  of  the  first,  served  under  Antiochus 
when  he  conquered  Egypt.  Antitypically,  E^ypt.  though 
it  held  out  long  under  the  Mamalukes,  in  1517  A. 
Dm  fell  under  the  Turks,  Aleiers,  Tunis,  and  other  parts  of 
Africa,  are  still  under  them,  at  Ris  Steps — ^following  him  {Margm, 

Exodus,  II.  8  ;  Judges,  4. 10.).    44.    tidings  out  Of  the  east  and 

out  of  the  nortli—Artaxias,  king  of  Armenia,  his  vassal,  had  re- 
▼olted  in  the  North,  and  Arsaces,  leader  of  the  Parthians,  in  the 
East  (i  Maccabees,  3.  10,  &c.,  37  ;  Tacitus,  H.  5.  8.).  In  147  B. 
c  Antiochus  went-  on  the  expedition  against  them,  on  the  return 
from  which  he  died,  oreat  fbry — at  the  Jews,  on  account  of  their 
successes  under  Judas  Maccabeus,  whence  he  desired  to  replenish 
his  treasury  with  means,  to  prosecute  the  war  with  them;  also  at 
Artaxias  and  Arsaces,  and  their  respective  followers.  De  Burgh 
makes  the  *'  tidings'*  which  rouse  his  fury,  to  be  concerning  the 
Jews'  restoration  ;  such  may  be  the  antitypical  reference.  45.  plant 
. . .  between  the  seas — the  Dead  sea  and  the  Mediterranean, 
tabernaeies  of .  •  •  paJaoe — ^his  palace-like  military  tents,  such  as 
Oriental  princes  travel  with.  See  Note^  v,  40,  as  to  the  time  of 
Antiochus'  attack  on  Judea,  and  his  subsequent  "  end"  at  Tabes, 
which  was  caused  by  chagrin  both  at  hearing  that  his  forces  under 
Lysias  were  overcome  by  the  Jews,  and  at  the  failure  of  his  expe- 
dition aeainst  the  temple  of  Elymais  (2  Maccabees,  o.  5.).  holy 
noiUltaln — Jerusalem  and  mount  Sion.  The  desolation  of  the 
sanctuary  by  Antiochus,  and  also  the  desecration  of  the  consecrat- 
ed ground  round  Jerusalem  by  the  idolatrous  Roman  ensigns,  as 
also  by  the  Mahometan  mosque,  and,  finally,  by  the  last  Anti- 
christ, is  referred  to.  So  the  last  Antichrist  is  to  sit  upon  *Mhe 
mount  of  the  congregation"  (Isaiah,  14.  13,),  but  "shall  be  brought 
down  to  hell"  (cf.  Jvott,  ch.  7.  26  ;  2  Thessalonians,  2.  8.). 

CHAPTER  XII. 

Ver.  1-43.    Conclusion  of  the  Vision  (chs.  10-12.)  and  Em- 

IX>GUE  TO  THE  BooK.     Cf.  zr.  4,  13  ;  as  V,  6,  7,   refer  to  ch.  7.  25, 

s.  e,,  to  the  time  of  Antichrist,  so  the  subsequent  v.  8-12   treat  of 

the  time  of  Antiochus  (cf.  v.  11,  with  ch.  11.  31,),  thus  putting  to- 

father  in  one  summary  view  the  two  great  periods  of  distress, 
he  political  resurrection  of  the  Jews  under  the  Maccabees  is  the 
starting  point  of  transition  to  the  literal  resurrection  about  to  fol- 
low the  destruction  of  Antichrist  by  Christ's  coming  in  glory.  The 
language  passes  here  from  the  nearer  to  the  more  remote  event,  to 
which  alone  it  is  fully  applicable.  I.  at  that  time  —  typicalfy^ 
towards  the  close  of  Antiochus'  reign  ;  anHtypically,  the  time  when 
Antichrist  is  to  be  destroyed  at  Christ's  coming.  Michael— the 
guardian  angel  of  Israel  (*'  thy  people")  (ch.  10. 13.).  The  transac- 
tions on  earth  affecting  God's  people  have  their  correspondencies  in 
heaven,  in  the  confiict  between  good  and  bad  angels ;  so  at  the 
last  great  contest  on  earth  which  shall  decide  the  ascendancy  of 
Christianity  (Revelation,  12.  7-10.).  An  archangel,  not  the  Lord 
Jesus  ;  for  he  is  distinguished  from  "  the  Lord"  in  Jude,  9.     tborO 
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Shalt  be— rather,  "  it  shall  be."    time  of  trouble,  SHOh  ae  never 

was — partially  applicable  to  the  time  of  Antiochus,  who  was  the 
first  subverter  of  the  Jews'  religion,  and  persecutor  of  its  professois 
which  no  other  world-power  had  done.  FuUy  applicable  to  the 
last  times  of  Antichrist,  and  his  persecutions  of  Israel  restored  to 
Palestine.  Satan  will  be  allowed  to  exercise  an  unhindered,  un» 
paralleled  energy  (Isaiah,  26.  20,  2Z  ;  Jeremiah,   30.  7  ;  Matthew, 

24.  21 ;  cf.  ch.  8.  24,  25 ;  II.  36.).    thy  people  shall  be  delivered 

—(Romans,  11.  26.).  The  same  deliverance  of  Israel,  as  in  Zecha- 
riah,  13.  8,  9,  "  the  third  part . .  .  brought  through  the  fire  ...  re- 
fined as  silver."  The  remnant  in  Israel  spared,  as  not  having 
joined  in  the  antichristian  blasphemy  (Revelation,  14.  9,  10  •);  not 
to  be  confounded  with  those  who  have  confessed  Christ  before  Hia 
coming,  *'  the  renmant  according  to  the  election  of  grace"  (Ro. 
mans,  ii.  5,),  part  of  the  church  of  the  first-born  who  will  share 
His  millennial  reign  in  glorified  bodies;  the  spared  remnant 
(Isaiah,  10.  21)  will  only  know  the  Lord  Jesus,  when  they  see  Him, 
and  when  the  spirit  of  grace  and  supplication  is  poured  out  on 
them.  [Tregelles.]  written  in  the  book—^s.,  of  God's  secret 
purpose,  as  destined  for  deliverance  (Psalm  56.  8  ;  69.  38 ;  Luke, 
10.  20 ;  Revelation,  20.  15;  21.  27.).  Metaphor  from  a  muster  roll 
of  citizens  (Nehemiah,  7.  5.).  2.  many  that . . .  Sleep—**  many 
/i^fm  among  the  sleepers  . .  .  iA^se  shall  be  unto  everlasting  life;  but 
/Mosc  (the  rest  of  the  sleepers  who  do  not  awake  at  this  time)  shall 
be  unto  shame."  [Tregelles.]  Not  the  ^<m^m/ resurrection,  but 
that  of  those  who  share  in  the  first  resurrection  ;  the  rest  of  the 
dead  being  not  to  rise  till  the  end  of  the  thousand  years  (Reveli^ 
tion,  20.  3,  5. 6 ;  cf.  i  Corinthians,  15.  23 ;  i  Thessalonians,  4.  16.). 
Israel's  national  resurrection,  and  the  first  resurrection  of  the  elect 
church,  are  similarly  connected  with  the  Lord's  coming  forth  out 
of  his  place  to  punish  the  earth  in  Isaiah,  26.  19,  21 ;  27.  6.  Cf. 
Isaiah,  25.  6-9.  The  Jewish  commentators  support  TRBGELLSSk 
Auberlen  thinks  the  sole  purpose  for  which  the  resurrection  is  in- 
troduced in  this  verse  is  an  incitement  to  faithful  perseverance  in 
the  persecutions  of  Antiochus ;  and  that  there  is  no  chnmobgicai 
connection  between  the  time  of  trouble  in  v.  i,  and  the  resurrec- 
tion in  V.  2  ;  whence  the  phrase,  *'  at  that  time,"  twice  occurs  in  9. 
I,  but  no  fixing  of  time  in  z/.  2,  3 :  2  Maccabees,  7.  9,  14,  23, 
shows  the  fruit  of  this  prophecy  in  animating  the  Maccabean 
mother  and  her  sons  to  brave  death,  whilst  confessing  the  resurrec- 
tion in  words  like  those  here.  Cf.  Hebrews,  ii.  35.  Newton's 
view  that  "  many  "  means  a//,  is  not  so  probable ;  for  Romans,  5. 
15*  19'  which  he  quotes,  is  not  in  point,  since  the  Greek  is  "  the 
many,"  f>.,  a//,  but  there  is  no  article  in  the  Hebrew  here.  Here 
only  in  the  Old  Testament  is  "  everlasting  life "  mentioned.  3. 
wise — (Proverbs,  ii.  30.).  Answering  to  "they  that  understand* 
(ch.  II.  33,  35,),  the  same  Hebrew^  "Maskilim;"  Israelites  who, 
though  in  Jerusalem  when  wickedness  is  coming  to  an  head,  are 
found  intelligent  witnesses  against  it.  As  then  they  appeared  worn 
out  with  persecutions,  (typically,  of  Antiochus ;  antitypically,  of 
Antichrist) ;  so  now  in  the  resurrection  they  *'  shine  as  tne  brif^it* 
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ncss  of  the  firmftmeat."  The  design  of  past  afflictions  here  ap- 
pears ** to  make  them  white"  (Matthew.  13.  43  ;  Revelation,  7.  9, 
14.).  turn  ...  to  righteOtt8ne«8-'/</M  justify,  ijt.,  convert  maify 
to  justification  through  Christ  (James,  5.  20.).  stars — (i  Corinthi- 
ans. 15.  41,  42.).  4.  shut  up  . . .  seal  the  book— John,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  told  (Revelation,  22. 10)  not  to  seal  his  visions.  Because 
Daniel's  prophecy  refers  to  a  distant  time,  and  is  therefore  obscure 
for  the  immediate  future,  whereas  John's  was  to  be  speedily  ful- 
filled (Revelation,  I.  i,  3  ;  22. 6.).  Israel,  to  whom  Daniel  prophe- 
sied after  the  captivity,  with  premature  zeal  sought  after  signs  of  the 
predicted  period  :  Daniel's  prophecy  was  designed  to  restrain  this. 
The  Gentile  church,  on  the  contrary,  for  whom  John  wrote,  needs 
to  be  impressed  with  the  shortness  of  the  period,  as  it  is,  owing  to 
its  Gentue  origin,  apt  to  conform  to  the  world,  and  to  forget  the 
coming  of  the  Lord  (cf.  Matthew,  25.  13,  19  ;  Mark,  13.  32-37  ;  2 
Peter,  3.  8,  12  ;  Revelation,  22.  20.).  run  to  and  fro— not  refer- 
jring  to  the  modem  rapidity  of  locomotion,  as  some  think,  nor  to 
Christian  missionaries  goine  about  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  world 
at  large  [Barnes],  which  the  context  scarcely  admits,  but,  whereas 
now  but  few  care  for  this  prophecy  of  God,  "  at  the  time  of  the 
end/'  t^.,  near  its  fulfillment,  '*many  shall  run  to  and  fro,"  i.  e,, 
serutimu  it,  running  through  every  page.  Cf.  Habakkuk,  2.  2  : 
{CALVinl  it  is  thereby  that  "  tAe  knowledge  (viM.,  of  God's  purposes 
as  revealed  in  prophecy)  shall  be  increas^.'  This  is  probably  be- 
ing now  fulfilled.  5.  A  vision  of  two  angels,  one  on  one  side  of 
the  Hiddekel^or  Tigris,  the  other  on  the  other  side,  implying  that 
on  all  sides  angels  attend  to  execute  God's  commands.  The  angel 
addressing  Daniel  had  been  over  the  river  *'  from  above"  {v.  6,  Mar- 

^n,).   6.  one — vit.,  of  the  two  (v,  5.).  man ...  in  linen — who  had 

spoken  up  to  this  point.  God  impelled  the  angel  to  ask  in  order  to 
awaken  us  out  of  our  torpor,  seemg  that  the  very  "  angels  desire 
to  look  into"  the  things  affecting  man's  redemption  (i  Peter,  i. 
J2,),  as  setting  forth  the  glory  of  their  Lord  and  ours  (Ephesians,  3. 

10.).    How  long. .  .to  tne  end  of  these  wonders— This  question 

of  the  angel  refers  to  the  final  dealings  of  God  in  general.  Anti- 
christ's overthrow,  and  the  resurrection.  Daniel's  question  {v.  8) 
refers  to  the  more  immediate  fiiture  of  his  nation.    [Auberlen.J 

7.  Iieid  up  . . .  right  ...  and  ...  left  liand— usually  the  right 

liand  was  held  up  in  affirmation  as  an  appeal  to  heaven  to  attest  the 
truth  (Deuteronomy,  32.  40;  Revelation,  10.  5,  6.).  Here  IfotA 
hands  are  lifted  up  for  the  fuller  confirmation,  time,  times,  and 
an  hBUf—isee  Note,  ch.  7.  25-).  Newton,  referring  this  prophecy 
to  the  Eastern  apostasy,  Mahometanism,  remarks  that  the  same  pe- 
riod of  three  and  a  half  years,  or  1260  prophetic  days,  is  assigned  to 
it  as  the  Western  apostasy  of  the  little  horn  (ch.  7.  25,),  and  so, 
says  Prideaux,  Mahomet  began  to  forge  his  imposture,  retiring  to 
his  cave,  606  A.D.,  the  very  year  that  Phocas  made  the  grant  to  the 
buihop  of  Rome,  whence  he  assumed  the  title.  The  Universal  Pas- 
tor ;  Antichrist  thus  setting  both  his  feet  on  Christendom  together, 
the  one  in  the  East,  and  the  other  in  the  West.  Three  and  a  half 
is  the  time  of  the  world-power,  in  which  the  earthly  kingdoms 
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rule  over  the  heavenly.  [Auberlen.I  **  Three  and  a  half"  rep>. 
reprsents  i/u  idea  of  spiritual  trial  [besides  this  certain  symboHcat 
meaning,  there  is  doubtless  an  accurate  chronological  meaning, 
which  is  as  yet  to  us  uncertain]  it  is  half  of  "  seven/'  the  complete 
number,  so  a  semi-perfect  state,  one  of  probation.  The  holy  city 
is  trodden  by  the  Gentiles  forty-two  months  (Revelation,  ii.  2,)  so 
the  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  beast  (Revelation,  13.  5.).  The 
tMFo  witnesses  preach  in  sackcloth  1260  days,  and  remain  unburied 
three  days  and  a  half :  so  the  woman  in  the  wilderness  :  also  the 
same  for  a  "  time,  times,  and  a  half"  (Revelation,  11.  3,  9,  11 ;  12. 
6,  14.).  yorty-ttoo  connects  the  church  with  Israel,  whose  baitings 
in  the  wilderness  vrenforty-iwo  (Numbers,  33.  1-50.).  The  fam- 
ine and  drought  on  Israel  in  Elijah's  days  were  for  **  three  years 
and  six  months"  (Luke,  4.  25  ;  James,  5.  17 ;);  the  same  period  as 
Antiochus'  persecution :  so  the  ministry  of  The  Man  of  Sorrows^ 
which  ceased  in  the  midst  of  a  week  fdi.  9.  27.).  [Wordsworth. 
Apocalypse. "l  scatter  .  . .  holy  people — "  accomplished"  here  an- 
swers to  **  the  consummation"  (ol  9.  27,),  z^s.,  the  *'  pouring  out"* 
of  the  last  dregs  of  the  curse  on  the  "  desolated  "  "  holy  people." 
Israel's  lowest  humiliatiom  (the  utter  "  scattering  of  her  power") 
is  the  precursor  of  her  exaltation,  as  it  leads  her  to  seek  her  God 
and  Messiah  (Matthew,  23.  39.).  8.  understood  not — Daniel  '^un- 
dvstood"  the  main  features  of  the  vision  as  to  Antiochus  (ch.  lOu 
1, 14,),  but  not  as  to  the  times,  i  Pecer,  i.  10-12,  refers  mainly  to 
Daniel :  for  it  is  he  who  foretells  **  the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  the 
glory  that  should  follow  ;"  it  is  he  who  prophesies  **  not  unto  him- 
self, but  unto  us ;"  it  is  he  who  "  searched  what,  or  what  manner  of  ' 
Hme  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  him  did  signify."  9.  Daniel's  desire 
of  knowing  more  is  thus  deferred  "  till  the  time  of  the  end.'* 
John's  Revelation  in  part  reveals  what  here  is  veiled  (Note  v,  4,  and 
ch.  8.  26.).  10.  There  is  no  need  of  a  fuller  explanation  as  to  the 
Hme.  for  when  the  predictions  so  far  given  shall  nave  come  to  pasa» 
the  godly  shall  be  '*  purified"  by  the  foretold  trials,  and  shall  under- 
stand that  the  end  is  at  hand,  but  the  wicked  shall  not  understand, 
amd  so  shall  rush  on  their  own  ruin  (ch.  11.  33-35.).  [MAint£R.1 
The  "end"  is  primarily,  of  Antiochus'  persecution  ;  antitypically,  the 
end  of  Antichrist's.  It  is  the  very  clearness  in  the  main  which  rendeis 
necessary  the  obscurity.  The  fulfillment  of  God's  decree  is  not  a 
mere  arithmetical  problem  which  the  profane  may  understand  by 
arithmetical  calculation,  but  a  holy  enigma  to  stimulate  to  a  faith, 
fal  observance  of  God's  ways,  and  to  a  diligent  study  of  the  history 
of  God's  people.  [Auberlen.]  To  this  Christ  refers  (Matthew, 
34.  15.).  "  Whoso  readeth,  let  him   understand:*      II.      from  . .  . 

saorillce. . .  taken  away . . .  abomination— (ch.  11.  31.).     As  to 

this  epoch,  which  probably  is  prophetically  germinant  and  manifold; 
tte  profanation  of  the  temple  fy  Antiochus  (in  the  month  Ijar  of 
the  year  145  b.  c,  till  the  restoration  of  the  worship  by  Judas  Mac- 
cabeus on  the  twenty.fifth  day  of  the  ninth  month  (Chisleu)  of  148 
B.  c.,  according  to  the  Seleucid  era,  1290  days ;  forty-five  days 
more  elapsed  before  Antiochus'  death  in  the  month  Shebat  of  148 
».  c.,  so  ending  the  Jews'  calamities  [Maurer]);  iy  Pagan  Rem^^ 
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after  Christ's  death;  hy  Mahomet;  by  Antichrist^  the  culmination 
of  apostate  Rome.  The  **  abomination"  must  reach  its  climax 
(see  Aube&len's  translation,  "summit,"  ch.  9.  27,),  and  the 
measure  of  iniquity  be  full,  before  Messiah  comes.  thOUSaod  two 
hvndred  and  ninety  days — a  month  beyond  the  **  time,  times,  and 
a  half*  (v.  7.).  In  v,  12,  forty-five  da^  more  are  added,  in  all  1335 
days.  Tregklles  thinks  Jesus  at  bis  coming  will  deliver  the  Jewi, 
An  interval  elapses,  during  which  their  consciences  are  awakened 
to  repentance  and  faith  in  Him.  A  second  interval  elapses  in 
which  Israel's  outcasts  are  gathered,  and  then  the  united  blessing 
takes  place.  These  stages  are  marked  by  the  1260I  1290,  and  1335 
days.  CUMHING  thinks  the  1260  years  begin  when  Justinian  in 
533  A.  D.  subjected  the  Eastern  churches  to  John  if.,  bishop  of 
Rome  ;  ending  in  1792,  when  the  code  Napoleon  was  established 
and  the  Pope  was  dishonored.  1290  reach  to  1822,  about  the 
time  of  the  waning  of  the  Turkish  power,  the  successor  to  Greece 
in  the  empire  of  the  East.  Forty-five  years  more  end  in  1867,  the 
end  of  "  the  times  of  the  Gentiles."  See  Leviticus,  26.  24,  "  seven 
times,*'  i,  ^.,  7x360,  or  2520  years  ;  652  B.  c.  is  the  date  of  Judah's 
captivity  beginning  under  Manasses ;  2520  from  this  date  end  in 
1868,  thus  nearly  harmonising  with  the  previous  date  1867.  See 
Note,  also  ch.  8.  14.  The  seventh  millenary  of  the  world  (Clinton) 
begins  in  1862.  Seven  years  to  1869  (the  date  of  the  second  ad- 
vent) constitute  the  reign  of  the  personal  Antichrist ;  in  the  last 
three  and  a  half,  the  period  of  final  tribulation,  Enoch  (or  else  Mo- 
ses) and  Elijah,  the  two-  witnesses,  prophesy  in  sackcloth.  This 
theory  is  very  dubious  (cf.  Matthew,  24.  36 ;  Acts,  z.  7 ;  i  Thes- 
salonians,  5.  2 ;  2  Peter  3.  10 ;);  still  the  event  alone  can  tell 
whether  the  chronological  coincidences  of  such  theories  are  fortui- 
tous, or  solid  data  on  which  to  fix  the  future  times.  Hales  makes 
the  periods  1260,  1290,  1335,  begin  with  the  Roman  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  and  end  with  the  precursory  dawn  of  the  reformation, 
the  preaching  of  WycUfie  and  Huss.  13.  rast — in  the  grave  (Job, 
3.  17;  Isaiah,  57.  2.).  He,  like  his  people  Israel,  was  to  wait  pa- 
tiently and  confidently  fo.  the  blessing  till  God's  time.  He  "  re- 
ceived not  the  promise,"  but  had  to  wait  until  the  Christian  elect 
saints  should  be  .brought  in,  at  the  first  resurrection,  that  he  and  the 
other  Old  Testament  saints  '*  without  us  should  not  be  made  per- 
fect" (Hebrews,  11.  40.).  atand — xm^XYv^Z  justification  unto  life, 
as  opposed  to  condemnation  (Psalm  i.  5.).  thy  lot — ^image  from 
the  ailotment  of  the  earthly  Canaan. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  first  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets  im  the  order  of  the  canon  (called 
**  minor,"  not  as  less  in  point  of  inspired  authority,  but  simply  in  point  of  siae). 
The  twelre  are  first  mentioned  by  Jfesus,  the  son  of  Siracn  (Socles.  49.  kk). 
St.  Stephen,  in  Acts.  7.  43  (in  referring  to  Amos,  5.  37.),  quotes  them  as  form- 
ing one  collective  body  of  writings,  **  the  book  of  the  prophets.'*  So  Jerome  : 
and  Melito,  the  first  (^reek  father  who  has  left  us  a  catalogue  of  these  books. 
The  collection  of  the  sacred  books  is  by  Jewish  tradition  attributed  to  the 
great  synagogue  of  learned  scribes  formed  oy  Ezra.  Many  think  Neheniiah 
completed  thu  collection  by  adding  to  the  books  already  in  the  canon  those  of 
his  own  times.  Malachi,  the  last  m  the  series,  probably  aided  him  in  deter- 
mining with  infaflable  authority  what  books  were  entiUed  to  be  ranked  in  the 
inspired  canon.  The  chronological  order  differs  from  the  canonical.  Jo^ 
about  810  B.  C;  Jonah,  about  8<o  B.  C,  or,  as  others,  yfr«/,  863  B.C.;  Amos, 
about  790  B.  C;  Hosea,  about  784  B.  C.  Hosea,  the  contemporary  01  Isaiah, 
Micah,  and  Amos,  seems  to  have  entered  on  his  prophetical  o6Sce  in  the  hat 
years  of  Jeroboam  (contemporary  in  part  with  Usian),  and  to  have  ended  it  ia 
the  beginning  of  HezekiaVs  reign,  798  B.  C,  x.  e.y  about  nxtjf  years  in  all, 
from  78^  B.  C.,  to  7n  B.  C.  The  piwhets,  however,  were  not  uninterruptedly 
engaged  in  prophesying.  0>nsiderable  intervals  elapsed,  though  their  office  as 
divinely-commissioned  public  teachers  was  never  wholly  laidaside.^  The  book 
of  Hosea,  which  we  have,  constitutes  only  that  portion  of  his  public  teachinsa 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  saw  fit  to  preserve  for  the  benefit  of  the  church.  This 
cause  of  his  being  placed  first  <m  the  twelve  was,  probably,  the  length,  the 
vivid  earnestness,  and  patriotism  of  his  prophecies,  as  well  as  their  doser  r^ 
semblance  to  those  of  the  greater  prophets.  His  style  is  abrupt,  sententious, 
and  unrounded  :  the  connecting  particles  axe  few ;  there  are  changes  of  peraoa 
and  anomalies  of  gender,  number,  and  construction.  His  name  means  Ssimmm 
turn.  He  was  son  of  Beeri.  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  bora  in  Beth-ehemesh. 
{y^rofne.']  Hu  mention,  in  tne  inscrijption,  of  Uzziah,  Jotham.Ahax,  and  H»- 
sekiah,  kings  of  Judah,  is  no  proof  that  he  belonged  to  Judah:  for  the  pro- 
phets in  Israel  regarded  its  separation  from  Judah,  r/W/  as  well  as  rdigious.as 
an  apostasy  from  God^  who  promised  the  dominion  of  the  theocracy  to  the  luse 
of  David.  Hence  Elijah  in  Israel  took  twelve  stones  to  represent  Judah,  as 
well  as  Israel  (i  Ki.  18.  31.).  Hence  Hosea  dates  from  Judah's  kihgs,  as  well 
as  from  Jeroboam  of  Israel,  though  he  belonged  to  Israel,  with  ^ose  sins  and 
fates  his  book  is  chiefly  occupied.  He,  however,  makes  incidental  references 
to  Judah.  His  first  prophecy  foretells  the  overthrow  of  Jehu's  house,  fulfilled 
on  the  death  of  Jeroooam,  Jehu's  great  grandson  (3  Ki.  15.  xs,),  in  Zachariah, 
Jeroboam's  son,  the  fourth  and  last  from  Jehu,  conspired  against  by  Shallum. 
This  first  prediction  was  doubtless  in  Jeroboam's  life^  as  Zachariah,  his  son,  was 
only  suffered  to  reign  six  months,  thus  the  inscription  is  verified  that  "  the 
word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  him  in  the  days  of  Jeroboam.'*  Again,  in  ch  xo.. 
14,  Shalmaneser's  expedition  against  Israel  is  alluded  to  asikui^  i.e.^  the  first 
inroad  against  king  Hoshea,  who  began  to  reign  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Ahaa  ; 
so  that  as  Ahaz's  whole  reign  was  sixteen  years,  the  prophecy  seems  to  have 
been  given  about  the  beginning  of  Uecekiah's  reign.  ^  Thus  the  inscription  is 
confirmed  that  the  exercise  of  his  prophetical  functions  was  of  such  a  pro- 
tracted duration. 

Hosea  (ch.  11.  i)  is  quoted  by  Matthew  a.  I5;  also  ch.  6.  6  by  Matthew  9.  13;  is. 
7:  cf.  Romans  9.  35,  36,  quoting  ch.  1. 10;  3.  1,  33;  i  Corinthians  15.  55,  quoting 
en.  13. 14;  I  Peter  s.  10,  quoting  ch.  i.  9, 10;  a.  23.  Messianic  references  are  not 
frequent:  but  the  predictions  of  the  future  conversion  of  Israel  to  the  Lord  their 
God,  and  David  their  King,  and  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  to  Abrahaaa 
that  his  spiritual  seed  should  be  as  the  sand  of  the  sea  (ch.  1.  to;  3. 5X  dearly  refet 
to  the  New  Testament  dispensation. 
The  first  and  third  chapters  arc  in  prose,  the  rest  oi  the  book  ta  rhythtnical. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
Ver.  x-ix.  Inscription.  Spiritual  whoredom  of  Israel  set 
£>rth  by  s3rmbolical  acts  :  Gomer  taken  to  wife  at  God's  command: 
Jezreel,  Lo-ruhamah,  and  Lo-ammi,  the  children.  Yet  a  promise 
of  Judah  and  Israel's  restoration.  I.  See  Introduction,  Jeroboaa 
-—the  second  ;  who  died  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Uzziah's  forty-one 
years'  reign.  From  his  time  forth  all  Israel's  kings  worshiped 
£dsegods:  Zachariah  (2  Kings,  15.  9,),  Menahem(2  Kings  15. 
18,),  PekahiaK  (2  Kin^  15.  24O,  Pekah(2  Kings,  15.  28,),  Hoshea 
<2  Kings,  17.  2.).  As  Israel  was  most  flourishing  externally  under 
Jeroboam  II.,  who  recovered  the  possession  siezed  on  by  Syria, 
Hosea's  prophecy  of  its  downfall  at  that  time  was  the  more  strik- 
ing, the  less  it  could  have  been  foreseen  by  mere  human  sagacity. 
Jonah  the  prophet  had  promised  success  to  Jeroboam  11.  from  God, 
not  for  the  king's  merit,  but  from  God's  mercy  to  Israel ;  so  the 
coast  of  Israel  was  restored  by  Jeroboam  II,  from  the  entering  of 
Hamath  to  the  sea  of  the  plain  (2  Kings,  14.  23-27.}.  2.  begin- 
ning— ^ndt  of  the  prophet's  predictions  generally,  but  of  those 
spoken  by  Hosea.  \2Skt  .  .  .  Wife  of  Whoredoms— not  Externally 
acted,  but  internally  and  in  vision,  as  a  pictorial 
illustration  of  Israel's  unfaithfulness.  [HENGSTENfisRCj  Cf. 
Ezekiel,  16.  8,  15,  &c.  Besides  the  loathsomeness  of 
such  a  marriage,  if  an  external  act,  it  would  require 
years  for  the  birth  of  three  children,  which  would  weaken  the 
symbol  (cf.  Ezekiel,  4.  4.).  Henderson  objects  that  there  is  no 
hint  of  the  transaction  being  fictitious :  Gomer  fell  into  lewdness 
after  her  union  with  Hosea,  not  before  ;  for  thus  only  she  was  a 
fit  symbol  of  Israel  who  lapsed  into  spiritual  whoredom  after  the 
marriage  contract  with  God  on  Sinai,  and  made  even  before  at  the 
call  of  the  patriarch's  of  Israel.  Gomer  is  called  "  a  wife  of 
whoredoms,"  anticipatively.  cllildren  of  whoredoms^The  king- 
dom collectively  is  viewed  as  a  mother;  the  individual  subjects  of 
it  are  spoken  of  as  her  children.  **  Take"  being  applied  to  both 
implies  that  they  refer  to  the  same  thing  view^  under  different 
aspects.  The  "  children"  were  not  the  prophet's  own,  but  bom 
of  adultery,  and  presented  to  him  as  his.  f  Kitto,  Biblical  Cyclo- 
fedia^  Rather,  *'  children  of  whoredoms'  means  that  the  chil- 
dren, like  their  mother,  fell  into  spiritual  fornication.  Cf.  "  bare 
him  a  son"  (see  ch.  2.  4,  5.)  Being  children  of  a  spiritual  whore, 
they  naturally  fell  into  her  whorish  ways.  3.  Gomer  .  . .  daiigh* 
ter  of  Diblalm— symbolical  names;  lit,,  "  Completion,  daughter  of 
^ape-cakes 'I*  the  dual  expressing  the  double  layers  in  which  these 
dainties  were  baked.  So,  one  completely  given  up  to  sensuality, 
Maurer  explains  "  Gomer"  as  lit,  "  a  burning  coal."  Cf.  Pro- 
verbs, 6.  27,  29,  as  to  an  adulteress ;  Job.  31.  9,  12.  4.  Jeireel^ 
jV.,  God  will  scatter  (cf.  Zechariah,  10.  9 ).  It  was  the  royal  city 
of  Ahab  and  his  successors,  in  the  tribe  of  Issachar.  Here  Jehu 
exercised  his  ^atest  cruelties  (2  Kings,  9.  16,  25,  33;  10.  11.  14, 
17.).    There  is  in  the  name  an  allusion  to  "  Israel"  by  a  play  of 
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letters  and  sounds.  5.-  boW — die  prowess  (Jeremiah,  49.  35  *  cf. 
Genesis,  49.  24.).  vallsy  of  Jezreei — afterwards  called  £sdraelon» 
extending  ten  miles  in  breadth,  and  in  length  from  Jordan  to  the 
-  Mediterranean  near  Mount  Carmel,  the  great  battle-field  of  Pales- 
tine (Judges,  6.  33;  I  Samuel,  29.  i.).    6.    Lo-rHhamab— ^., 

Not  an  object  of  mercy  or  gracums  favor,  takt . . .  EWay — Israel, 
ms  a  kingdom,  was  never  restored  from  Assyria,  as  Judah  was  from 
Babylon  after  seventy  years.     Maurbr  translates  according  to  the 

?irimary  meaning,  **  No  more  will  I  have  mercy  on  the  house  of 
srael,  so  as  to  pardon  them."     7.     Judah  is  only  incidentally 
mentioned  to  form  a  contrast  to  Israel,    by  the  Lord  their  God — 
more  emphatic  than  "  by  myself ;"  by  tliat  Jehovah  (me)  whom 
they  worship  as  their  God,  whereas  ye  despise  Him.    not ...  by 
how— on  which  ye  Israelites  rely  (v.  5,  "the  bow  oif  Israel''^; 
Jeroboam  II.  was  famous  was  a  warrior  (2  Kings,  14.  25.).    Yet  it 
was  not  by  their  warlike  power  Jehovah  would  save  Judah  (i 
Samuel,   17.  47 ;  Psalm.  20.  7.),    The  deliverance  of  Jerusalem 
from   Sennacherib   (2   Kings,   19.  35,),  and  the  restoration  from 
Babylon,  are  herein  predict«L    8.    weaned — said  to  complete  the 
symbolical  picture,  not    having  any    special  signification  as   to 
Israel.    {Henderson.]      Israel  was  bereft  of  all  the  privileges 
which  were  as  needful  to  them  as  milk  is  to  infants  (cf.  P^m,  131. 
% ;  I  Petei^,  2.  2.).     [Vatablus.]      Israel  was  not  suddenly,  bat 
gradually  cast  off;  God  bore  with  them  with  long-suffering,  until 
they  were  incurable.     [Calvin.]     But  as  it  is  not  God,  but  Gomer 
who  weans  Lo*ruhamah,  the    weaning  may  imply  the  lust  of 
Gomer.  whp  has  hardly  weaned  when  she  is  again  pregnant. 
[Manger.]    9.    Lo-ammi — once    "my  people,"  but  henceforth 
not  so  (Ezekiel,  16.  8.).    The  intervals  between  the  marriage  and 
the  successive  births  of  the  three  children,  imply  that  three  suoces* 
sive  generations  are  intended.    Jezreei,  the  first  child,  represents 
the  dynasty  of  Jeroboam  I.  and  his  successors,  ending  with  Jehu's 
shedding  the  blood  of  Jeroboam's  line  in  Jezreei ;  it  was  there 
that  Jezebel  was  slain,  in  vengeance  for  Naboth's  blood  shed  in  the 
same  Jezreei  (i  Kings,  16.  I  ;  2  Kings,  9.  21,  30.).    The  scenes 
of  Jezreei  were  to  be  enacted  over  again  on  Jehu's  degenerate  race. 
At  Jezreei  Assyria  routed  Israel.     Qerome.]    The  child's  name 
associates  past  sins,  intermediate   punishments,   and  final  over- 
throw.    Lo-ruhamah  (Not  pitted),  the  second  child,  is  a  daughler^ 
representing  the  effeminate  period  which  followed  the  overthrow 
of  the  first  dynasty,  when  Israel  was  at  once  abject  and  impious. 
Lo-ammi  (Not  my  people),  the  third  child,  a  son,  represents  the 
Vigorous  dynasty  (2  Kings,  14.  25)  of  Jeroboam  II.;  out,  as  pros- 
perity did  not  bring  with  it  revived  piety,  they  were  still  not  Gods 
fecple.     10.     Literally  fulfilled  in  part  at  the  return  from  Babylon, 
m  which  many  Israelites  joined  with  Judah.     Spiritually,  the  be- 
lieving seed  of  Jacob  or  Israel,  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews,  numerous 
"  as  the  sand"  (Genesis,  32.    12  ;);  the   Gentiles,  once  not  God's 
people,  becoming  His  "sons"  (John,  i.  12;  Romans,  9.  * 25,  26; 
I  Peter,  2.  10;  I  John,  3.  I.).    To  be  fulfilled  in  its  literal  /«//- 
ness  hereafter  in  Israel's  restoration  (Romans,  1 1.  26.).    the  liVilO 
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God— opposed  to  their  dead  idols.  11.  Jlldah  » .  .  Israel  .  . .  tO« 
gather — (Isaiah.  II.  12,  13  ;  Jeremiah,  3.  18  ;  Ezekiel,  34.  23  ;  37 
16-24.).  one  head — Zerubbabel  typically  ;  Christ  aniitypicaily 
under  whom  alone  Isael  and  Judah  are  joined,  the  "  Head"  of 
the  church  (Ephesians,  i.  22  ;  5.  23,),  and  of  "the  hereafter  united 
kingdom  of  Judah  and  Israel  (Jeremiah,  34.  5,  6 ;  Ezekiel,  34. 
23.).  Though  "  appointed"  by  the  Father  (Psalm,  2.  6,),  Christ 
is  in  another  sense  "appointed"  as  their  Head  by  His  people,  when 
they  accept  and  embrace  Him  as  such.  OUt  of  the  land — of  the 
Gentiles  among  whom  they  sojourn,  the  day  Of  Jezreel — "  the 
day  of  one"  is  the  time  of  God's  special  visitation  of  him,  either 
in  wrath,  or  in  mercy.  Here  **  Jezreel"  is  in  a  different  sense 
from  that  in  v.  4,  "  God  will  sow,"  not  "  God  will  scatter ;"  they 
shall  be  the  seed  of  God,  planted  by  God  again  in  their  own  land 
(Jeremiah,  24.  6 ;  31.  28  ;  32.  41 ;  Amos,  9.  15.). 

CHAPTER  II. 
Ver.  1-23.     Application  of   the    Symbols    in    chap,  i, 
Israel's  spiritual  fornication,  and  her  threatened  punishment ;  yet 
a  promise  of  God's  restored  favor,  when  chastisements  have  pro- 
duced their  designed  effect.     I.     Say  . . .  unto  . . .  brethren, 

Ammly  &c. — {>.,  When  the  prediction  (en.  i.  11)  shall  be  accom- 
plished, then  ye  will  call  one  another,  as  brothers  and  sisters  in  the 
family  of  God,  Ammi  and  Ruhamah.  2.  Plead — Expostulate 
Mother — i^.n  the  nation  collectively.  The  address  is  to  *'  her  chil- 
dren," f./.,  to  the  individual  cxXxzeris  of  the  state  (cf.  Isaiah,  50.  i.). 
for  she  Is  not  my  wife — she  has  deprived  herself  of  her  high 
privilege  by  spiritusu  adultery.  Ottt  of  her  Sight — rather,  **  from 
her  face."  Her  very  countenance  unblushingly  betrayed  her  lust, 
as  did  also  her  exposed  *'  breasts."  3.  set  her  as  in  the  day .  .  . 
born — (Ezekiel,  16.  4 ;  23.  25,  26,  28,  20.).  The  day  of  her  poli- 
tical '*  birth"  was  when  God  delivered  her  from  the  bondage  of 

Egypt,  and  set  up  the  theocracy,    make  her  as  a  wildemess — 

(Jeremiah,  6.  8;  Zephaniah,  2.  13.).  Translate^  "make  her  as 
the  wildemess,"  war.,  that  in  which  she  passed  forty  years  on  her 
way  to  her  goodly  possession  of  Canaan.  With  this  agrees  the 
mention  of  "thirst"  (cf.  Jeremiah,  2.  6.).  4.  her  Children— not 
even  her  individual  members  shall  escape  the  doom  of  the  nation 
collectively,  for  they  are  individudly  guilty.  5.  I  will  go  after — 
the  Hebrew  expresses  a  settled  determination,  lOVOrs — the  idols 
which  Israel  fancied  to  be  the  givers  of  all  their  goods,  whereas 
God  gave  all  these  goods  (v.  8-13;  cf.  Jeremiah,  44.  17-19.). 
bread  and  .  .  .  water — the  necessaries  of  life  in  food.  WOOl .  . . 
flax — clothing,  oil  . .  .  drink — perfumed  unguents  and  palatable 
drinks ;  the  luxuries  of  Hebrew  life.  6.  7.  thorns  . . .  wall— 
(Job,  19.  8 ;  Lamentations,  3.  7,  9.).  The  hindrances  which  the 
captivity  interposed  between  Israel  and  her  idols.  As  she  at- 
tributes all  her  temporal  blessings  to  idols,  I  will  reduce  her  to 
straits  in  which,  when  she  in  vain  has  sought  help  from  false  gods, 
she  will  at  last  seek  me  as  her  only  God  and  Husband,  as  at  the 
first  (Isaiah,  54.  5  ;  Jeremiah,  3.  14  ;  Ezekiel,  16.  8.).  then — ^bo. 
fore  Israel's  apostasy,   under  Jeroboam.    The    way  of  duty  is 
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hedged  about  with  thorns  ;  it  is  the  way  of  sin  that  is  hedged  up 
with  thorns.  Crosses  in  an  evil  course  are  God's  hedges  to  turn  us 
from  it.  Restraining  grace  and  restraining  providences  (even  sick- 
nesses and  trials)  are  great  blessings  when  they  stop  us  in  a  course 
of  sin.  Cf.  Luke,  15.  14-18,  "  I  will  arise,  and  go  to  my  father;" 
so  here,  "  I  will  go,  and  retufn,"  &c.;  crosses  in  both  cases  being 
sanctified  to  produce  this  effect.  8.  she  did  not  knOW  that  I — 
not  the  idols,  as  she  thought ;  the  "  lovers"  alluded  to  in  v.  5. 
which  they  prepared  for  Baal— 1./.,  of  which  they  made  images 
of  Baal,  or  at  least  the  plate-covering  of  them  (ch.  8.  4.).  Baal 
was  the  Phenician  sun-god :  answering  to  the  female  Astarte,  the  * 
moon-goddess.  The  name  of  the  idol  is  found  in  the  Phenician 
Hannibal,  Hasdrubal.  Israel  borrowed  it  from  the  Tynans.  9. 
my  corn  ...  my  wool  ...  my  flax— in  contrast  to  ^'my  bread  .  .  . 
my  wool . ,  ,my  flax,"  &c.  (t/.  5.).  Cf.  also  v,  21-23,  on  God  as 
the  great  First  Cause  giving  these  through  secondary  instruments 
in  nature.  "  Return,  and  take  away,"  is  equivalent  to,  "  I  will 
take  back  again."  viz.^  by  sending  storms,  locusts,  Assyrian  ene- 
mies, &c.     "  Therefore,"  f  .<.,  because  she  did  not  acknowledge  me  as 

the  Giver.  In  the  time  thereof— in  the  harvest  time.  10.  lewd- 
ness— rafher,  **  the  shame  of  her  nakedness ;"  laying  aside  the  figure, 
"  I  will  expose  her  in  her  state ^  bereft  of  every  necessary^  before 
her  lovers,'  j.  ^.,  the  idols  (personified,  as  if  they  could  sec),  who, 
nevertheless,  can  give  her  no  help.  "  Discover  *  is  appropriate  to 
stripping  off  the  self-flatteries  of  her  hypocrisy.  II.  her  ftast  days 
^-of  Jeroboam's  appointment,  distinct  from  the  Mosaic  (l  Kings, 
12.  32.).  However,  most  of  the  Mosaic  feasts  "  new  moons**  and 
"  sabbaths,"  to  Jehovah  remained,  but  to  degenerate  Israel  worship 
was  a  weariness ;  they  cared  only  for  the  carnal  indulgence  on 
them  (Amos,  8.  5.).     12.  my  rewards— mv  hire  as  a  harlot  (Isaiah. 

23. 17, 18.).  lovers^idols.  destroy . . .  vines . . .  make . . .  fbreat 

— (Isaiah,  5.  6  ;  7.  23,  24.).  Fulfilled  in  the  overthrow  of  Israel 
by  Assyria  (ch.  9.  4,  5.).  13.  days  Of  Baalim— the  dr^s  consecrat- 
ed to  the  Baals ;  or  various  images  of  Baal  in  different  cities, 
whence  the  names  Baal-gad,  Baal-Hermon,  &c  decked  herself 
with  earrings — rather,  noserings  (Isaiah,  3.  2i ;  Margin,  Ezekiel, 
r6.  12,),  with  which  harlots  decked  themselves  to  attract  admirers  ; 
answering  to  the  ornaments  in  which  the  Israelites  decked  them- 
selves on  the  idols'  feasts,  forgat  me — ^worse  than  the  nations 
which  had  never  known  God,  Israel  wilfully  apostatised  from  Je- 
hovah whom  she  had  known.  14.  therefore — rather,  nevertheless, 
FHSiNDERSON.]  English  Version  gives  a  more  lovely  idea  of  God. 
That  which  would  provoke  all  others  to  unappeasable  wrath, 
IsraeFs  perversity  and  consequent  punishment,  is  made  a  reason 
why  God  should  at  last  have  mercy  on  her.  As  the  "  therefore 
{V.  9)  expresses  Israel's  punishment  as  the  consequence  of  Israel" 
guilt :  so  "  therefore"  here,  as  in  w.  6,  expresses,  that  when  that 
punishment  has  effected  its  designed  end,  the  hedging  up  her  way 
with  thorns,  so  that  she  returns  to  God  her  first  love,  the  consequence 
in  God's  wondrous  grace  is.  He  ''speaks  comfortably"  {lit.,speaks\o 
ker  heart;  cf.  Judges,  19.  3;  Ruth,  2.  13.).     So  obstinate  she  is, 
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that  God  has  to  "  allure  her,"  i.  ^.,  so  to  iemper  judgment  yrith  un- 
looked  for  grace  as  to  win  her  to  His  ways.  For  this  purpose  it 
was  necessary  to  '*  bring  her  into  the  wilderness"  (/.  ^.,  into  tempo- 
ral want  and  trials)  first,  to  make  her  sin  hateful  to  her  by  its  bitter 
fruits,  and  God's  subsequent  grace  the  more  precious  to  her  by  the 
contrast  of  the  "  wilderness."  Jerome  makes  the  "bringing  into 
the  wilderness"  to  be  rather  a  deliverance  from  her  etumiesy  just  as 
ancient  Israel  wa^brought  into  the  wilderness  from  the  bondage  of 
E^ypt ;  to  this  the  phrase  here  alludes  (cf.  v.  15.).  The  wilderness 
sa)Oum,  however,  is  not  literal,  but  moral ;  whilst  still  in  the  land 
ot  their  enemies  locally ^  by  the  discipline  of  the  trial  rendering  the 
word  of  God  sweet  to  them,  they  are  to  be  brought  morally  into 
the  wilderness-state,  i.  e.,  into  a  state  of  preparedness  for  returning 
to  their  temporal  and  spiritual  privileges  in  their  own  land  ;  just 
as  the  literal  wilderness  prepared  their  fathers  for  Canaan  ;  thus  the 
bringing  of  them  into  the  wilderness-state  is  virtttally  a  deliverance 
from  their  enemies.  15.  from  thence — returning  from  the  wil- 
derness. God  gives  Israel  a  fresh  grant  of  Canaan,  which  she  had 
forfeited;  so.  of  her  vineyards,  &c.  (?/.  9.  12.).  Achor  —  «*.  ^., 
Trouble.  As  formerly  Israel,  after  their  tedious  journey  through 
the  wilderness,  met  with  the  trouble  resulting  from  Achan's  crime 
in  this  valley,  on  the  very  threshold  of  Canaan,  and  yet  that 
trouble  was  presently  turned  into  joy  at  the  great  victory  at  Ai, 
which  threw  all  Canaan  into  their  hands  (Joshua,  7.;  8.);  so  the 
▼cry  trouble  of  Israel's  wilderness-state  will  be  the  "  door  of  hope" 
opening  to  better  days.  The  valley  of  Achor,  near  Jericho,  was 
specially  fruitful  (Isaiah,  65.  10 p;  so  "trouble"  and  "hope"  are 
nghtly  blended  in  connection  with  it.  sing  . . .  as  . . .  wnen  She 
came . . .  out  of .  . .  Egypt — it  shaU  be  a  second  exodus-song,  such 
as  Israel  sung  after  the  deliverance  at  the  Red  sea  (Exodus,  15.;  cf. 
Isaiah,  ir.  15,  16  ;);  and  "the  song* of  Moses"  (Revelation,  15.2.  3) 
sung  by  those  who  through  the  Lamb  overcome  the  beast,  and  so  stand 
on  the  sea  of  glass  mingled  with  fire,  emblems  of  fiery  trial,  such 
as  that  of  Israel  at  the  Red  sea.  16.  Ishi  . . .  no  more  Baalf— 
"  my  Husband,  . .  no  more  my  Lord"  AffecHon  is  the  prominent 
idea  in  "  Husband,"  rule,  in  "  Lord."  "fhe  chief  reason  for  the 
substitution  of  Husband  for  Lord  appears  next  verse,  viz.^  BaaR^ 
the  Hebrew  for  my  Lord,  has  been  perverted  to  express  the  images 
of  Baa],  whose  name  ought  not  to  oe  taken  on  their  lips  (Exodus» 
a3'.i3  ;  Zechariah.  13.  2.).  17.  Baalim-^/Mnz/,  expressing  the 
Tarious  images  of  Baal,  which,  according  to  the  places  of  their 
erection,  received  various  names,  Baal-gad,  Baal-ammon,  &c.     18. 

for  them — for  their  benefit,    covenant . . .  with  the  beasts — ^not 

to  hurt  them  (Job.  5.  23.).  They  shall  fulfill  the  original  law  of 
their  creation,  by  becoming  subject  to  man,  when  man  fulfills  the 
law  of  his  being  by  being  subject  to  God.  'To  be  realized  fuUy  in 
millennial  times  (Isaiah,  11.  ^-g.).  break  the  bow  . . .  OUt  of  the 
earth — ^rather  "  out  of  the  landy  i  e.,  I  will  break  andremove  war 
out  of  the  earth  (Psalm  46.  9  ;)  ;  and  "  out  of  the  land^*  of  Israel 
fin^t  (Isaiah,  2.  4 ;  Ezekiel,  39.  9,  10 ;  Zechariah,  9.  9,  10.).  lie 
down — a  reclining  posture  is  the  usual  one  with  Orientals,  when 
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not  in  action.  8afely~(Jeremiah,  24.  6.).  19.20.  "Betroth" 
is  thrice  repeated,  implying  the  intense  love  of  God  to  His  people ; 
and  perhaps  also,  the  three  Persons  of  the  Triune  God^  severally 
engaging  to  make  good  the  betrothal.  The  marriage  covenant 
will  be  as  it  were  renewed  from  the  b^inning,  on  a  different  foot- 
ing ;  not  for  a  time  only,  as  before,  through  the  apostasy  of  the 
people,  but  "  for  ever  "  through  the  g^ce  of  God  writing  the  law 
on  their  hearts  by  the   Spirit  of  Messiah  (Jeremiah,   31.  31-37.). 

righteousness . . .  Judgment— in  rectitude  and  truth,  loving- 
kindness,  &c. — ^hereby  God  assures  Israel  who  might  doubt  the 
possibility  of  their  restoration  to  His  favor  ;  low,  sunk,  and  un- 
worthy as  thou  art,  I  will  restore  thee  from  a  regard  to  my  own 
*'  loving-kindness,*'  not  thy  merits.  20.  faithfulness — ^to  my 
new  covenant  of  grace  with  thee  (i  Thessalonians,  5.  24  ;  Hebrews, 

10.  23.).    21.    in  that  day— of  grace  to  Israel.    Iieavens  . . .  hear 

the  earth — personification.  However  many  be  the  intermediate 
instruments,  God  is  the  Great  First  Cause  of  all  nature's  phenom- 
ena. God  has  threatened  {v.  9)  He  would  take  back  again  His 
com,  His  wine,  &c.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  God  promises  to 
hearken  to  the  skies,  as  it  were,  supplicating  Him  to  fill  them  with, 
rain  to  pour  on  the  earth ;  and  that  the  skies  again  would  hearken 
to  the  earth  begging  for  a  supply  of  the  rain  it  requires  ;  and  again* 
that  the  earth  would  hearken  to  the  corn,  wine,  and  oil  bes^ng  it 
to  bring  them  forth ;  and  these  again  would  hear  JezreelT  i-  ^., 
would  fulfill  IsraeFs  prayers  for  a  supply  of  them.  Israel  is  now 
no  longer  "  Jezreel "  in  the  sense,  Goa  will  scatter  (ch.  i.  4,),  but 
in  the  sense,  "  God  will  plant  "  (ch.  I.  ii.).  23.  I  Will  SOW  her — 
referring  to  the  meaning  of  Jezreel  (z/.  22.). 

CHAPTER  III. 
Ver.  1-5.    Israel's  Condition  IN  THEIR  PRESENT  Dispersion, 

StJBSEQUENT   TO   THEIR    RETURN    FROM    BABYLON,    SYMBOLISED. 

The  prophet  is  to  take  back  his  wife,  though  unfaithful,as  foretold 
ch.  2. 2.  He  purchases  her  from  her  paramour,  stipulating,  she  should 
wait  for  a  long  period  before  she  should  be  restored  to  her  conjugal 
rights.  So  Israel  is  to  live  for  a  long  period  without  her  ancient 
rites  of  religion,  and  yet  be  free  from  idolatry  ;  then  at  last  she 
shall  acknowledge  Messiah,  and  know  Jehovah's  goodness  restored 
to  her,  I.  Go  yet — "  Go  again"  referring  to  ch.  I.  2.  [Hen. 
DBRSON.]  a  woman — purposely  indefinite,  for  thy  wife,  to  express 
the  separation  in  which  Hosea  had  lived  from  Gomer  for 
her  unfaithfulness,  beloved  of  her  friend— used  for  '*  her 
husband**  on  account  of  the  estrangement  between  them.  She 
was  still  beloved  of  her  husband,  though  an  adulteress ;  just 
as  God  still  loved  Israel,  though  idolatrous  (Jeremiah  3.  20.), 
Hosea  is  told,  not  as  in  ch.  i.  2,  "  take  a  wife,"  but  "  love**  her, 
i.-e,,  renew  thy  conjugal  kindness  to  her.  who  look  to  other 
gods — i.  e.,  have  done  so  heretofore,  but  henceforth  (from  the 
return  from  Babylon)  shall  do  so  no  more  v,  4.).  flagons  of  wiM 
— ^rather,  pressed  cakes  of  dried  grapes  ;  such  as  were  offered  to 
idols  (Jeremiah,  7.  18.).  [Maurer.I  2.  I  bought  her — The 
price  paid  is  too  small  to  be  a  probable  dowry  wherewith  to  buy 
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a  wife  from  her  parents  ;  but  it  is  just  half  the  price  of  a  female 
slave^  in  money,  the  rest  of  the  price  being  made  up  in  grain  (Exo- 
dus, 31.  32.).     Hosea  pays  this  for  the  redemption  of  his  wife,  who 
had  become  the  slave  of  her  paramour.    The  price  being  kalfgiain 
was  because  the  latter  was  Uie  allowance  of  food  for  the  slave,  and 
of  the  coarsest  kind,  not  wheats  but  barley.     Israel,  as  committing 
sin  was  tAe  slave  of  sin  (John,  8.  34  ;  Romans,  6.  16-20  ;  2  Peter, 
2.  19.).    The  low  price  expresses  Israel's  worthlessness.    3.    abidO 
for  me — separate  from  intercoursewith  any  other  man,and  remaining 
for  me  who  have  redeemed  thee  (cf.   Deuteronomy,  21.  13.).     80 
will   I  also  be  for  ihee— remain  for  thee,  not  taking  any  other 
consort.     As  Israel  should  long  remain  without  serving  other  gods, 
yet  separate  from  Jehovah;  so  Jehovah  on  His  part,  m  this  long 
period  of  estrangement,  would  form  no  marriage  covenant  with  any 
other  people  (cf.  v,  4.).     He  would  not  immediately  receive  her  to 
marriage  privileges,  but  would  test  her  repentance  and  discipline 
her  by  the  long  probation  ;  still  the  marriage  covenant  would  hold 
good,  she  was  to  be  kept  separated  for  but  a  time,  not  divorced, 
(Isaiah.  50.  I  ;);  in  God's  good  time  she  shall  be  restored.   4.   The 
long  period  here  foretold  was  to  be  one  in  which  Israel  should  have 
no  civil  polity,  king,  or  prince,  no  sacrifice  to  Jehovah,  and  yet  no 
idol,  or  false  god,  no  ephod,  nor  teraphim.  Exactly  describing  their 
state  for  the  last  eighteen  centuries,  separate  from  idols,  yet  without 
any  legal  sacrifice  to  Jehovah,  whom  tney  profess  to  worship,  and 
-without  being  acknowledged  by  Him  as  His  church.    So  Kimchi, 
a  Jew,  explains  it.    The  ephod  was  worn  by  the  high  priest  above 
the  tunic  and  robe.  It  consisted  of  two  finely  wrought  pieces  which 
liane  down,  the  one  in  front  over  the  breast,  the  other  on  the  back, 
to  Uie  middle  of  the  thigh ;  joined  on  the  shoulders  by  golden 
clasps  set  in  onyx  stones  with  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes,  and 
fastened  round  the  waist  by  a  girdle  (Exodus,  28.  6-12.).    The 
common  ephod  worn  by  the  lower  priests,   Levites,  and  anyperson 
performing  sacred  rites,  was  of  linen  (2  Samuel,  6.  14  ;  I  Chroni- 
cles, 15.  27.).     In  the  breast  were  the  Urim  and  TTiummim  by 
which  God  gave  responses  to  the  Hebrews.    The  latter  was  6ne  of 
the  five  things  which  the  second  temple  wanted,  and  which  the  first 
had.    It,  as  representing  the  divinely  constituted  priesthood,  is  op- 
posed to  the  idolatrous  "  teraphim,"  as  "  sacrifice*'  (to  Jehovah)  is 
to  "an  (idolatrous)  image."    "Abide"   answers  to  "thou  shalt 
oMde  for  me  "  {v.  3.).    Abide  in  solitary  isolation,  as  a  separated 
wife.     The  teraphim  were  tutelary  household  gods,  in  the  snape  of 
human  busts,  cut  off  at  the  waist  (as  the  root  of  the  Hebrew  word 
implies  [Maurer])  (Genesis,  31.  19,  30-35.).    They  were  simposed 
to  give  responses  to  consulters  (2  Kings.  23.  24  ;  Margin^  Ezekiel, 
21.  21 ;  Zechariah,  10.  2,).    Saul's  daughter,  Michal,  putting  one 
in  abed,  as  if  it  were  David,  proves  the  shape  to  have  been  that  of 
a  man.    5.    Afterward — After  the  long  period  (**maiy  dap  "  v, 
4)  has  elapsed,     return — from  their  idols  to  "  their  God,'   from 
whom  the^  had  wandered.     David  their  king--Israel  had  forsaken 
the  worship  of  Jehovah  at  the  same  time  that  they  forsook  their 
allegiance  to   David's  line.    Their  repentance    towards   God  ii 
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therefore  to  be  accompanied  by  their  return  to  the  latter.  So 
Judah  and  Israel  shaU  be  one,  and  under  "one  head,"  as  is 
also  foretold,  ch.  I.  1 1.  That  representative  and  antitype 
of  David  is  Messiah.  "David"  means  The  beloved.  Cf.  as 
to  Messiah,  Matthew,  3.  17 :  Ephesians,  i.  6.  Messiah  is  call- 
ed David  (Isaiah,  55.  3,  4;    Jeremiah,  30.  9;  Ezekiel,  34.  23,  24; 

37.  24,  25.).  fear  the  Lord  and  his  goodnees— ».  e.,  trembling- 
ly flee  to  the  Lord,  to  escape  from  the  wrath  to  come  ;  and  **  to 
His  goodness,"  as  manifested  in  Messiah,  which  attracts  them  to 
Him  (Jeremiah.  31.  12.).  The  "  lear"  is  not  that  which  "  hath, 
torment"  (i  John,  4.  18,),  but  reverence  inspired  by  His  goodness 
realized  in  the  soul  (Psalm  13a  4.).  the  latter  days— diose  of 
Messiah.    [KiMCHi.J 

CHAPTER  IV. 
Ver.  1-19.  Henceforth  the  Prophet  speaks  plainly  ani> 
WITHOUT  Symbol,  in  terse  sententious  Propositions,  In 
this  chapter  he  reproves  the  people  and  priests  for  their  sins  in  the 
interregnum  whicn  followed  Jeroboam's  death  ;  hence  there  in  no 
mention  of  the  king  or  his  family ;  and  in  v,  2  bloodshed  and 
other  evils  usual  in  a  civil  war  are  specified.  I.  Israel — the  ten 
tribes,  controversy — judicial  ground  of  complaint  (Isaiah,  i.  18  ; 
Teremiah,  25.  31 ;  Micah,  6.  2.).  no  .  .  .  knowledge  Of  God— ex- 
hibited  in  practice  (Jeremiah,  22.  16.).  2.  they  break  OOt — 
bursting  tlurough  every  restraint,  biood  tOUOheth  blootf — ^/.. 
bloods.  One  act  of  bloodshed  follows  another  without  any  interval 
between  (see  2  Kings,  15.  8-16,  25  ;  Micah,  7.  2.).  3.  land  . . . 
languish— (Isaiah,  19. 8  ;  24.  4  ;  Joel,  1. 10,  12.).  sea— including 
all  bodies  of  water,  as  pools  and  even  rivers  {J^o&,  Isaiah,  19.  5.). 
A  general  drought,  the  greatest  calamity  in  the  East,*  is  threatened. 
4w  let  no  nan  . . .  reprove— Great  as  is  the  sin  of  Israel,  it  is 
hopeless  to  reprove  them ;  for  their  presumptuous  guilt  is  as  great 
as  that  of  one  who  refuses  to  obey  the  priest  when  giving  judgment 
in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  and  who  therefore  is  to  be  put  .to  death 
(Deuteronomy,  17.  12.).  They  rush  on  their  own  destruction  as 
willfully  as  such  a  one.  thy  people — ^the  ten  tribes  of  Israel ;  dis- 
tinct from  Judah  {v.  i.).  5.  fall  In  the  day— in  broad  daylight^ 
a  time  when  an  attack  would  not  be  expected  (Notes^  Teremiah,  6. 
4,  5  ;  15. 8.).  in  .  . .  night — no  time,  night  or  day,  shdl  be  free 
^m  the  slaughter  of  inaividuals  of  the  people,  as  well  as  of  the  fidse 
prophets,  thy  mother — the  Israelitish  state,  of  which  the  citizens 
are  the  children  (ch.  2.  2.).  6.  laok  of  knowledge—"  of  God** 
(v.  I,),  t>.,  lack  of  piety.  Their  ignorance  was  willful,  as  the  epithet, 
"  my  people,"  implies  ;  they  ought  to  have  known,  having  the  op- 
portunity, as  the  people  of  God.  thou — O  priest,  so  called.  Not 
regularly  constituted,  but  still  bearing  the  name,  whilst  confound- 
ing the  worship  of  Jehovah  and  of  the  calves  in  Beth-el  (l  Kines, 

12.  29, 31.).    I  will. . .  forget  thy  children— not  only  those  who 

then  were  alive  should  be  deprived  of  the  priesthood,  but  their 
children  who,  in  the  ordinary  course,  would  have  succeeded  them, 
should  be  set  aside.  7.  As  they  were  increased— in  numbers 
and  power.    C£  v,  6,  "  thy  children,'*  to  which  their  "  increase* 
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in  numbers  refers.      80  they  Sinned — (cf.  ch.  lo.  I,  and  13.  6.). 

will  I  change  their  glory  into  shame— 1./..  I  will  strip  them  of  all 

they  now  ghry  in  (their  numbers  and  power),  and  give  them  shatne 
instead.  A  just  retribution  ;  as  they  changed  iheir  glory  into 
shame,  by  idolatry  (Psalm  106.  20;  Jeremiah,  2.  Ii  ;  Romans,  i. 

33 ;  Philippians,  3. 19.).    8.    eat . . .  sin  Of  my  people— ».  e.,  the 

sin-offerings  (Leviticus,  6.  26 ;  10.  17.).  The  priests  greedily  de- 
voured them,    set  their  heart  on  their  iniquity— A/.,  H/t  up  the 

animal  soul  to  i.  ^.,  lust  after ^  or  strongly  desire.  Cf.  Margin^ 
Deuteronomy,  24.  15  :  Psalm  24.  4  ;  Jeremiah,  22.  27.  The  priests 
set  their  own  hearts  on  the  iniquity  of  the  people^  instead  of  trying 
to  suppress  it.  For  the  more  the  people  sinned  the  more  sacrifi- 
cial victims  in  atonement  for  sin  the  priests  gained.  9.  like  peo- 
plo,  like  priest — they  are  one  in  guilt,  therefore  thev  shall  be  one  in 
punishmei#  (Isaiah,  24.  2).  reward  them  their  doings — in  homely 
phrase,  "pay  them  back  in  their  own  coin"  (Proverbs,  i.  3l.)>  10-  Oat| 
and  not  have  enough— lust  retribution  of  those  who  '*  eat  up  (greedi- 
ly) the  sin  of  my  people   (z/.  8;  Micah,  6. 14;  Haggai,  i.  6).     whoro- 

Qon,  and  ...  not  increase— /iV.,^<fai/<>^M/ used  of  ^*z/i«tp  birth  to 

children  (Genesis,  28.  14,  Margin ;  cf.  Genesis,  38.  29^.  Not 
only  their  wives,  but  their  concubines,  shall  be  barren.  To  be 
childless  was  considered  a  great  calamity  among  the  Jews.  II. 
A  moral  truth  applicable  to  all  times.  The  special  reference  here 
is  to  the  licentious  orgies  connected  with  the  Syrian  worship,  which 
lured  Israel  away  from  the  pure  worship  of  God  (Isaiah,  28.  i,  7 ; 
Amos,  4.  I.),  take  away  the  heart— f.if.,  the  understanding^; 
make  men  blind  to  their  own  true  good  (Ecclesiastes,  7.  7.).  12. 
Instances  of  their  understandmg  ("  heart")  being  "  taken  away." 
stocks — ^wooden  idols  (Jeremiah,  2.  27 ;  Habakkuk,  3.  19.). 
StafT— alluding  to  divination  by  rods  {Nbtes,  Ezekiei,  21.  81,  22.). 
The  diviner,  savs  Rosenmuller,  threw  a  rod  from  him,  which  was 
stripped  of  its  bark  on  one  side,  not  on  the  other :  if  the  bare  side 
turned  uppermost,  it  was  a  good  omen  ;  if  the  side  with  the  bark, 
it  was  a  bad  omen.  The  Arabs  used  two  rods,  the  one  marked 
Cod  bids,  the  other,  God  forbids  y  whichever  came  out  first,  in 
drawing  them  out  of  a  case,  pave  the  omen  for,  or  against,  an  un- 
dertaking, deolareth — i^.,  is  consulted  to  inform  them  of  future 
events,  spirit  of  whoredoms — a  general  disposition  on  the  part 
of  all  towards  idolatry  ^ch.  5.  4.).  err — go  astray  from  the  true 
God.  from  under  their  God — they  have  gone  away  from  God 
under  whom  they  were,  as  a  wife  is  under  the  dominion  of  her 
husband.  13.  upon  . .  .  mountains — high  places  were  selected 
by  idolaters  on  which  to  sacrifice,  because  of  their  greater  nearness 
to  the  heavenly  hosts  which  they  worshipped  (Deuteronomy,  I2. 
3.).  elms— rather,  '*  terebinths.'*  [Maurer.]  shadow  .  . .  gooil 
— screening  the  lascivious  worshippers  from  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

daughters  . . .  commit  whoredom  . . .  spouses  . . .  adultery— 

in  the  polluted  worship  of  Astarte,  the  Phenician  goddess  of  love. 

14.  I  will  not  punish  . . .  daughters— I  will  visit  with  the  heavi- 
est punishments  "  not"  the  unchaste  "  daughters  and  spouses,"  but 
the  fathers  and  husbands ;  for  it  is  these  who  "  themselves"  have  set 
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the  bad  example,  so  that  as  compared  with  the  punishment  of  the 
latter,  that  of  the  former  shall  seem  ^  nothing.      [Munster.1 
separated     with     whores— withdrawn    from    the     assembly  of 
worshippers  to  some  receptacle  of  impurity  for  carnal  connection 
with    whores,    sacrifice    with    harlots — they   commit  lewdness 
with  women  who  devote  their  persons  to  be  violated  in  honor  of 
Astarte.    (So  the  Hebrew  for  "  harlots"  means,  as  distinguished 
from  "  whores.")     Cf.     Numbers,  25.   1-3  ;  and  the  prohibition, 
Deuteronomy,  23.  18.     not  understand— (Isaiah,  44.  18  ;  45,  20.). 
shall  fall — shall  be  cast  down.     15.     Though  Istaets  ten  tribes 
indulge  in  spiritual  harlotry,  at  least  thou,  Judah^  who  hast  the 
legal  priesthood,  and  the  temple  rites,  and  Jerusalem,  do  not  fol- 
low her  bad  example.    Gilgai— situated  between  Jordan  and  Jeri- 
cho on  the  confines  of  Samaria ;  once  a  holy  place  to  Jehovah 
(Joshua,  5.  iO-15  ;  i  Samuel.  10.  8 ;    15.  21 ;);  afterwards  dese- 
crated  by  idol-worship  (ch.  9.  15 ;  12.  11 ;  Amos,  4.  If;  5.  5 ;  c£. 
Judges,  3.  19,  Margin^,     Beth-aven — ^i>.,  the  house  of  vanity  or 
idols ;  a  name  substituted  in  contempt  for  Beth-el,  the  house  of 
God;  once  sacred   to  Jehovah  (Genesis,  28.  17,  19;  35.  7,),  but 
made  by  Jeroboam  the  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  calves  (1  Kings, 
12.  28-33  ;  13-  I ;  Jeremiah,  48.  13  ;  Amos,  3.  14 ;  7.  13.).     "Go 
f^"  refers  to  the  fact  that  Beth-el  was  on  a  hill  (Joshua,  16.  i.). 
nor    swear,  The  Lord   liveth— This  formula  of  oath  was  ap- 
pointed by  God  Himself  (Deuteronomy,  6.  13  ;  to.  20 ;  Jeremiah, 
4.  2 ;);  it  is  therefore  here  forbidden  not  absolutely,  but  in  con- 
junction with  idolatry  and  falsehood  (Isaiah,  48. 1  ;  £zekiel,  20.  39  ; 
Zephaniah,!.  5.).  16.  oackslldlng — translate^  "  Israelis refractory.as 
a  refractory  heifer,"  viz.,  one  that  throws  the  yoke  ofTher  neck.  Israel 
had  represented  God  under  the  form  of  "  calves"  (i  Kings,  12.  28  ;); 
but  it  is  she  herself  who  is  one.     lamb  in  a  large  place — ^not  in 
a  good  sense,  as  Isaiah,  30.  23.     Here  there  is  irony :  lambs  like  a 
large  pasture ;  but  it  is  not  so  safe  for  them  as  a  small  one,  duly 
fencea  from  wild  beasts.  •   God  will  "  feed**  them,  but  it  shall  be 
with  the  "  rod"  (Micah,  7.  14.^.    It  shall  be  no  longer  in  the  nar- 
row territory  of  Israel,  but  "m  a  large  place,"  ev'x.,  they  shall  be 
scattered  in  exile  over  the  wide  realm  01  Assyria,  a  prey  to  their 
foes,  as  lambs  which  are  timid,  gregarious,  and  not  solitary,  are  a 
prey  when  scattered  asunder  to  the  wild  beasts.    17.    Ephraim — 
the  ten  tribes.     Tudah  was  at  this  time  not  so  given  to  iaolatry  as 
afterwards.     Joined  to  IdolS — closely   and    voluntarily;    identi- 
fying  themselves   with  them    as   a   whoremonger  becomes   one 
flesh  with  the  harlot  (Numbers,  25.  3 ;  I  Corinthians,  6.  16,  17.). 
Idols — ^the  Hebrew  means  also  sorrows,  pains,  implying  the  pain 
which  idolatry  brings  on  its  votaries,    lei  him  alone — leave  him  to 
Einoself.    Let  him  reap  the  fruits  of  his  own  perverse  choice :  his 
case  is  desperate  :  have^^^M  nothing  to  say  to  nim  (cf.  Jeremiah,  7. 
i6.]|.    Here  v.  15  shows  the  address  is  to  Judak,  to  avoid  the  con- 
tagion of  Israel's  bad  example.    He  is  bent  on  his  own  ruin  ;  leave 
him  to  his  fate,  lest  instead  of  saving  him,  thou  fall  thyself  (Isaiah, 
48.  20:  Teremiah,  50.  8  ;  51.  6,  45;  2  Corinthians,  6.  17.).     18. 
Their  drink  Is  sour— metaphor  for  utter  degeneracy  of  prindplo 
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(Isaiah,  I.  22.).  Or,  unbridled  licentiousness  :  not  mere  ordinaiv 
un,  but  as  abandoned  as  drunkards  who  vomit  and  smell  sour  with 
wine  potations.  [Calvin.]  Maurer  not  so  well  translates 
"  When  their  drinkmg  is  over,  they  commit  whoredoms,"  w«.,  in 
honor  of  Astarte  (?/.  13,  U-)-  hcr  rulers— Israel's.  ZiV..  shields 
cf.  Psalm  47.  9.).  with  shame  . .  .  love.  Give  ye— (Proverbs,  3a 
lO.  No  remedy  could  be  effectual  against  their  corruptions,  since 
the  very  rulers  sold  justice  for  gifts.  •  [CalviN.]  Maurkr  trans- 
lates, "  The  rulers  are  marvellously  enamoured  of  shame."  Eng- 
Ush  Version  is  better.  19.  Israel  shall  be  swept  away  from  her 
land  (v.  16)  suddenly  and  violently  as  if  by  "  the  wings  of  the 
wind"  (Psalm  18. 10 ;  104.  3  ;  Jeremiah,  4.  11,  12.).  ^hamed  . . . 
•f  their  sacriflcee— disappointed  to  their  shame  in  their  hope  of 
help  through  their  sacrifices  to  idols. 

CHAPTER  V. 
Ver.  1-15.  God's  Judgments  on  the  Priests,  People,  and 
Princes  of.  Israel  for  their  sins.  Judah  too  being  guilty  shall 
be  punished ;  nor  shall  Assyria,  whose  aid  they  both  sought,  save 
them  ;  judgments  shall  at  last  lead  them  to  repentance.  I.  the  Icinfl 
—probably  Pekah  ;  the  contemporary  of  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  un- 
der whom  first  idolatry  was  carried  so  far  in  Judah,  as  to  call  for 
the  judgment  of  the  joint  Syrian  and  Israelite  invasion,  as  also 
that  of  Assyria,  judgment  is  toward  you— «>.,  threatens  you  from 

God.  ye  nave  been  a  snare  on  Mizpah  . . .  net . . .  upon  Tabor 

— As  hunters  spread  their  net  and  snares  on  the  hills  Mizpah  and 
Tabor,  so  ye  have  snared  the  people  into  idolatry,  and  made  them 
your  prey  by  injustice.  As  Mizpah  and  Tabor  mean  a  watch  tower, 
aud  a  lofty  place,  a  fit  scene  for  hunters  ;  playing  on  the  words,  the 
prophet  implies,  in  the  lofty  place  in  which  I  have  set  you,  whereas 
ye  ought  to  have  been  the  watchets  of  the  people,  guarding  them 
from  evil,  ye  have  been  as  hunters  entrapping  them  into  it.  [Jerome). 
These  two  places  are  specified,  Mizpah  in  the  East  and  Tabor  in 
the  West,  to  include  the  high  places  throughout  the  whole  kingdom* 
in  which  Israel's  rulers  set  up  idolatrous  altars.  2.  revolters — 
apostates,  profound — deeply  rooted  [Calvin]  and  sunk  to  the  low- 
est depths,  excessive  in  their  idolatry  (ch.  9.  9 ;  Isaiah,  31.  6.). 
[Henderson.]  From  the  antithesis  (v.  3,),  "  not  hid  from  me,"  I 
prefer  explaining, /w/w«<//y  cunning  in  their  idolatry.  Jeroboam 
thought  It  9, profound  piece  of  policy  to  set  up  golden  calves  to  rep- 
resent God  in  Dan  and  Beth-cl,  in  order  to  prevent  Israel's  heart 
from  turning  again  to  David's  line  by  going  up  to  Jerusalem  to 
worship.  So  Israel's  subsequent  idolatry  was  grounded  by  their 
leaders  on  various  pleas  of  state  expediency  (cf.  Isdah,  29. 15.).  tO 
.  . .  slaughter — he  does  not  say  "  to  sactifice,**  for  their  so-called 
sacrifices  were  butcheries  rather  than  sacrifices  ;  there  was  nothing 
sacred  about  them,  being  to  idols  instead  of  to  the  Holy  God. 
though— Maurer  translates,  "  and  [in  spite  of  their  hope  of  safety 
through  their  slaughter  of  victims  to  idols]  I  will  be  a  chastisement 
to  them  all."  English  Version  is  good  sense  :  They  have  deeply 
revolted,  notwithstanding  all  my  prophetical  warnings,  3.  Ephraim 
—the  tribe  so  called,  as  distinguished  from  "  Israel"  here,  the  other 
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nine  tribes.  It  was  always  foremost  of  the  tribes  of  the  Northern 
kingdom.  For  400  years  in  early  history,  it,  with  Manasseh  and 
Benjamin,  its  two  dependent  tribes,  held  the  pre-eminence  in  the 
whole  nation.  Ephraim  is  here  addressed  as  foremost  in  idolatry. 
i  know . .  .  not  hid  from  me — notwithstanding  their  supposed/fx». 
found  cunning  (v.  2  ;  Revelation,  2.  2,  9.  13,  19.).  no%V — "  though 
I  have  been  a  rebuker  of  all  them"  {v.  2)  who  ctmmit  such  spiritual 

ivhoredoms  thou  art  now  continuing  in  them.      4.  TbOV turning 

from  a  direct  address  to  Ephraim,  he  uses  the  third  person //Km/ to 
characterise  the  people  in  general.     The  Hebrew  is  against  the 
Margin,  "their  doings   will   not  suffer  them"  the  omission  of 
"  them"  in  the  Hebrew  after  the  verb  being  unusual.    The  sense  is, 
they  are  incurable,  for  they  will  not  permit  (as  the  Helrrew  HU 
means)  their  doings  to  be  framed  so  as  to  turn  unto  God.    Implying 
that  they  resist  thejpirit  of  God,  not  j«^m«r^Him  to  renew  them; 
and  give  thcmselve  up  to  "  the  spirit  of  whoredoms"  (in  antithesis 
to  "the  spirit  of  God^'  implied  in  "suffer"  or  "permit")  (ch.  4.  12  ; 
Isaiah  63.  10  ;  Ezekiel,  16.  43  ;  Acts,  7.  51.).     5.  the  pride  of 
Israel— wherewith  they  reject  the  warnings  of  God's  prophets  (w. 
2.),  and  prefer  their  idols  to  God  (ch.  7.  10;  Jeremiah,   13.   17.). 
testify  to  hiO  face— openly  to  hisfaceht  shall  be  convicted  of  the 
pride,  which  is  so  palpable  in  him.     Or,  "m  his  face,"  as  Isaiah.  3. 
9-     Judah  .  . .  shall  fall  with  them— This  prophecy  is  later  than 
ch.  4.  15,  when  Judah  had  not  gone  so  far  in  idolatry ;  now  her  im- 
itation of  Israel's  bad  example  provokes  the  threat  of  her  being 
doomed  to  share  in  Israel's  punishment.    6.  With  .  .  .  flOCkS — ^to 
propitiate  Jehovah  (Isaiah,  I.  11-15.).    seek.  .  .  not  find— -because 
It  is  slavish  fear  leads  them  to  seek  him  ;  and  because  it  then  shall 
be  too  late  (Proverbs,  i.  28  ;  John,  7.  34.).     7.  treacherously— as 
to  the  marriage  covenant  (Jeremiah,  3.  20.).    Stranoe  Children — 
alludinc;  to  "  children  of  whoredoms"  (ch.  i.  2  ;  2. 4!).     "strange" 
or  foreign  implies,  that  their  idolatry  was  imported  from   abroad. 
fHENDERSON.]     Or  rather,  "regarded  by  God  as  strangers,  not 
His'"  as  being  reared  in  idolatry.    The  case  i^  desperate,  when  not 
only  the  existing,  but  also  the  rising  generation  is  reared  in  apos- 
tasy, a  month — a  very  btief  space  of  time  s\i2\\t\zx^e,  and  then  pun- 
ishment shall  overtake  them  (Zechariah,  li.  8.).  The  allusion  seems 
to  be  to  money  loans  which  were  by  the  month,  not  as  with  us  by  the 
year.     You  cannot  put  it  off:  the  time  of  your  destruction  is  imme- 
diately and  suddenly  coming  on  you  ;  just  as  the  debtor  must  meet 
the  creditor's  demand  at  the  expiration  of  the  month.    The  pre- 
diction is  of  the  invasion  of  ligfath-pileser,  who  carried  away 
Reuben,  Gad,  Naphtali,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh.    portiOM 
— !>.,  possessions.     Their  resources  and  garrisons  will  not  avail  to 
save  them.     Henderson  explains  from  Isaiah,  57.  6,  "  portions"  as 
their  idols:  the  context  favors  this,  "the  Lord"  the  true  **  portion 
of  His  people"  (Deuteronomy,  32.  9,),  being  in  antithesis  to  "  their 
portions,"  the  idols.    8.  The  arrival  of  the  enemy  is  announced  in 
the  form  of  an  injunction  to  blow  an  alarm.     COmot  .  .  .  tnimpOt — 
the  "  comet"  was  made  of  the  curved  horn  of  animals,  and  was  used 
by  shepherds.  The  trumoet  was  of  brass  or  silver,  straight,  and  used 
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in  wars  and  on  solemn  occasions.  The  Hebrew  is  hatzotzerah^  the 
sound  imitating  the  trumpet  note  (ch.8.  i;  Numbers,  lo.  2;  Jeremiah, 
4<  5.  Joel,  2. 1.)-  GibeaJl  . .  .  Ramah — both  in  Benjamin  (Isaiah, 
10.  29.).  B6th-aveJI — in  Benjamin ;  not  as  in  ch.  4.  15,  Beth-el^ 
but  a  town  East  of  it  (Joshua,  7.  2.).  '*  Cry  aloud,"  viz.^  to  raise 
the  alarm.  '*  Benjamin"  is  put  for  the  whole  Southern  kingdom 
of  Judah  (cf.  V.  5,),  being  the  first  part  of  it  which  would  meet  the 
foe  advancing  from  the  North.  **  After  thee,  O  Benjamin,"  im- 
plies the  position  of  Beth-aven,  behind  Benjamin,  at  the  borders 
of  Ephraim.  When  the  foe  is  at  Beth-aven,  he  is  at  Benjamin's 
rear,  close  upon  thee,  O  Benjamin  (Judges,  5.  14.).  9.  10.  Israel 
is  referred  to  in  v.  9,  Judah  ia  v,  10.    the  day  Of  rebuke — ^The 

day  when  I  shall  chastise  him.    among  the  tribes  of  Israel  have 

I  made  known — ^proving  that  the  scene  of  Hosea's  labors  were 

among  the  ten  tribes,    that  which  ehall  aurejy  be— 2/1^.,  the 

coming  judgment  here  foretold.  It  is  no  longer  a  conditional 
degree,  leaving  a  hope  of  pardon  on  repentance  ;  it  is  absolute,  for 
Ephraim  is  hopelessly  impenitent  remove  the  bOUnd--(Deuter. 
onomy,  19.  14;  27.  17;  Job,  24.2;  Proverbs,  22.  28;  23.  10.). 
Proverbial  for  the  rash  setting  aside  of  the  ancestral  laws  by  whidi 
men  are  kept  to  their  duty.  Ahaz  and  his  courtiers  (**  the  princes 
of  Judah")  setting  aside  the  ancient  ordinances  of  God,  removed 
the  borders  of  the  bases  and  the  laver  and  the  sea,  and  introduced 
an  idolatrous  altar  from  Damascus  (2  Kings,  16.  10-18  ;);  also  he 
burnt  his  children  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  after  the  abominations 
of  the  heathen  (2  Chronicles,  28.  3.).  II.  broken  In  Ittdoment— 
zos.,  the  "judgment"  of  God  on  him  (z/.  I.),  walkecf  after  the 
COmmandmenf-^Jeroboam's,  to  worship  the  calves  (2  Kings,  10. 
28-33.).  Cf.  Micah.6.  16,  "  the  statutes  of  Omri."  vi%,,  idolatrous 
statutes.  We  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  men  (Acts,  5.  29.). 
Jerome  reads  "  filthiness."  LXX  gives  the  sense,  not  the  lit.  trans* 
lation  ;  "  after  vanities,**    12.    as  a  moth— consuming  a  garment 

(Job,  13.  28 ;  Psalm  z^\\\  Isaiah,  50.  9.).    Judah  . . .  rottenness 

— Ephraim,  or  the  ten  tribes,  are  as  a  garment  eaten  by  the  moth ; 
Judah  as  the  body  itself  consumed  by  rottenness  (Proverbs,  12.  4.). 
Perhaps  alluding  to  the  superiority  of  the  latter  in  having  the 
house  of  David,  and  the  temple,  the  religious  centre  of  the  nation. 
[Grotius.]  As  in  v.  13,  14,  the  violence  of  the  calamity  is  pre- 
figured by  the  "  wound"  which  "  a  lion"  inflicts :  so  here  its  long 
protracted  duration,  and  the  certainty  and  completeness  of*  the  de- 
struction from  small  unforeseen  beginnings,  by  the  images  of  a 
slowly  but  surely  consuming  moth  and  rottenness,  13.  WOUnd — 
Ut^  bandage  :  hence  a  bandaged  wound  (Isaiah,  1.6;  Jeremiah,  30. 
12.).  "  &ff"  1^..  felt  its  weakened  state  politically,  and  the  dan- 
gers that  threatened  it.  It  aggravates  ^-heir  perversity,  that,  though 
sensible  of  their  unsound  andcalamitous  state,  they  did  not  enquire 
into  the  cause,  or  seek  a  right  remedy,  went ...  to  the  Assyrian 
— first,  Menahem  (2  Kings,  15.  19)  applied  to  Pul ;  again  Hoshea 
to  Shalmaneser  (2  Kings,  17.  3.).  sent  to  king  Jareb — Understand 
jfudah  as  the  nominative  to  *'sent."  Thus  as  "Ephraim  saw  his 
sickness"  (the  first  clause)  answers  in  the  parallelism  to  "  Ephraim 
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went  to  the  Assyrian"  (the  third  clause),  so  "  Judah  saw  his  wound" 

<fthe  second  clause)  answers  to  (yudah)  "  sent  to  King  Jareb"  (the 

fourth   clause),     yareb  ought   rather  to  be  translaied^  *'  their  de* 

Jendery   lit.,   avenger.     [Jerome.]     The  Assyrian  "king,*  ever 

ready,  for  his  own  aggrandisement,  to  mix  himself  up  with  the  af- 

iairs  of  neighboring  states,  professed  to  undertake  Israel's  and  Ja- 

•dah's  cause ;  in  Judges,  6.  32,  Jerub,  in  Jerub-baal  is  so  used,  vit^ 

"plead  one's  cause."    Judah,  under  Ahaz,  applied  to  Tiglath-pileser 

for  aid  against  Syria  and  Israel  (2  Kings,  16.  7,  8 ;  2  Chronicles, 

28.  16-^1  ;);  the  Assyrian  "  distressed  him,  but  strengthened  him 

not,"  fulfilling  the  prophecy  here,  "he  could  not  heal  you,  nor  cure 

you   of  your  wound."     14.     Hon — the  black  Hon  and  the  young 

■Hon  are  emblems  of  strength  and  ferocity  (Psalm,  91.  13.).     I,  even 

i — emphatic :  when  I,  even  I,  the  irresistible  God,  tear  in  pieces 

•{Psalm,  50.  22,),  no  Assyrian  power  can  rescue,    go  awftV — as  a 

Uon  stalks  leisurely  back  with  his  prev  to  his  lair.     15.  reiurn  to 

my  place— t>.,  withdraw  my  favor,    till  they  acknowleilf  e  their 

-OniBnce — the  Hebrew  is,  "  till  they  suffer  the  penalty  of  their  guilt" 
Probably  **  accepting  the  punishment  of  their  guilt"  (cf.  Zecluriah, 
1 1.  5)  is  included  in  the  idea,  as  English  Version  translates,  Cf. 
Leviticus,  26.  40,  41 ;  Jeremiah,  29.  12,  13  ;  Ezekiel,  6.  9;  20.  43  ; 
36.  31.    seek   my  face — /.^.,  seek  my  favor  (Proverbs,  29.   26, 

Margin),    In  . . .  affliction  . . .  seek  me  early— i>.,  diligently ; 

rising  up  before  dawn  to  seek  me  (Psalm,  119. 147;  cf.  PsaUn 

78.  34). 

CHAPTER  VI. 
Ver.  i-ii.  The  Israelites'  Exhortation  to  One  An- 
other TO  Seek  the  Lord.  At  v,  4,  a  new  discourse,  compledn- 
ing  of  them^  begins  ;  for  v,  1-3  evidently  belongs  to  v,  15,  of  ch.  5., 
and  forms  the  happy  termination  of  Israel's  punishment:  primarily, 
the  return  from  Babylon ;  ultimately,  the  return  from  their  pres- 
ent long  dispersion.  The  eighth  verse  perhaps  refers  to  the  mur- 
-der  of  Pekahiah ;  the  discourse  cannot  be  later  than  Pekah's  reign, 
for  it  was  under  it  that  Gileadwds  carried  into  captivity  (2  Kings, 
15.  29.).  I.  let  US  return — in  order  that  God  who  has  "  returned 
to  His  place  "  may  return  to  us  (ch.  5.  15.).  torn,  and  .  . .  hOll— 
<Deuteronomy,  32.  39:  Jeremiah,  30.  17.).  They  ascribe  their 
punishment  not  to  fortune,  or  man,  but  to  God,  and  acknowledge 
that  none  (not  the  Assyrian,  as  they  once  vainly  thought,  ch.  5.  13) 
l)ut  God  can  heal  their  wound.  They  are  at  the  same  time  per- 
suaded of  the  mercy  of  God,  which  persuasion  is  the  starting  point 
of  true  repentance,  and  without  which  men  would  not  seek,  but 
bate  and  flee  from  God.  Though  our  wound  be  severe,  it  is  not 
past  hope  of  recovery  ;  there  is  room  for  grace,  and  a  hope  of  par- 
don. He  hath  smitten  us,  but  not  so  badly  that  he  cannot  heal 
US  (Psalm  130.  4.).  2.  Primarily,  in  type,  Israel's  national  revival, 
in  a  short peyiod  ( "  two  or  three''  being  used  td  denote  a  few  dajrs, 
Isaiah,  17. 6;  Luke,i3. 32,33;);  antitypically  the  language  is  so  framed 
as  to  refer  in  its  full  accuracy  only  to  Messiah,  the  ideal  Israel 
(Isaiah,  49.  3;  cf.  Matthew,  2.  15,  with  ch.  II.  i,),  raised  on  the 
third  day  (J^^^^^*  2.  19;   i  Corinthians,  15.  4;  cf.  Isaiah,  53.  10.). 
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*•  He  ^TsM  prolong  His  d^ys^    Cf.  the  similar  use  of  Israel's  polxt- 
ical  resurrection  as  the  type  of  the  general  resurrection  of  which. 
" Christ  is  the  first-fruits"  (Isaiah,  26, 19;  Ezekiel,  37.  1-14  ;  Dan- 
iel, 12.  2.).     live  In  his  sight— enjoy  his  favor  and  the  light  of  his 
countenance  shining  on  us,  as  of  old ;   in  contrast  to  ch.  5.  6,  15,. 
"  Withdrawn  himself  from  them."     3.  knOW,  if  we  follow  Oil  tO 
know  the  Lord — The  result  of  his  recovered  favor  (  v.  2)  will  be 
onward  growth  in  saving  knowledge  of  God,  as  the  result  of  per- 
•everance  in   folowing  after  -him  (Psalm  63.  8 ;   Isaiah,  54.  13.). 
•*  Then  "  implies  the  consequence  of  the  revival  in  v.  2.    The  "  if" 
is  not  so  much  conditional^  as  expressive,  of  the  means  which  God's 
grace  will  sanctify  to  the  iiill  enlightenment  of  Israel  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  Him.    As  want  of  '* knowledge  of  God"  had  been  the 
source  of  all  evils  (ch.  4-  '  ;  5-  4.)i  so  the  knowledge  of  Him  will 
bring  with  it  all  blessings,  yea,  it  is  "life"  (John,  17.  3.).    This 
knowledge  is  practice,  not  mere  theory  (Jeremiah,  22.  15,  16.)^ 
Theology  is  life,  not  science ;  realities,  not  words.    This  onward 
prepress  is  illustrated  by  the  light  of  "morning"  increasing  more 
and  more  "unto  the  perfect  day"  (Proverbs,  4.  18.).     Prepared— 
— M  sure.,  lit,y  fixed^  ordered  in  His  everlasting  purposes  of  love  to- 
His  covenant  people.    Cf.  ^' prepared  oi  God"  (Margin^  Genesis,  41. 
32;  Revelation,  12. 6.).  Jehovah  shall  surely  come  to  the  relief  of  H  is 
people  after  their  dark  night  of  calamity,  as  the  morning — (2  Sam-^ 

ueU  23.4.).  as  the  rain. . .  latter . . .  rorner^Uob,  29. 23;  Joel,  2. 

33 ).  First,  "  the  rain  "  generally  is  mentioned  ;  then  the  two- 
rains  (Deuteronomy,  11.  14)  which  caused  the  fertility  of  Pales- 
tine, and  the  absence  of  which  was  accounted  the  greatest  calam- 
ity, **  the  latter  rain  "  which  falls  in  the  latter  half  of  February, 
and  during  March  and  April,  just  before  the  harvest  whence  it. 
takes  its  name,  from  a  root  meaning  ^*  to  gather;*'  and  "  the  former 
rain,"  A'/.,  the  daring  rain,  from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  mid- 
die  of  December.  As  the  rain  fertilises  the  otherwise  barren  land, 
so  God's  favor  will  restore  Israel  long  nationally  lifeless.  4.  what 
shall  I  do  unto  thee — ^to  bring  thee  back  to  piety.  What  more 
could  be  done  that  I  have  not  done,  both  in  mercies  and  chasten^ 
ings  (Isaiah,  5.  4)?  At  this  verse  a  new  discourse  begins,  resum- 
ing the  threats  (ch.  5.  14.).  See  opening  remarks  on  this  chapter^ 
goodness— godliness,  morning  oiOUd— soon  dispersed  by  the  sun 
(ch.  13.  3.).  There  is  a  tacit  contrast  here  to  the  promise  of  God's. 
grace  to  Israel  hereafter,  in  v.  3,  His  going  forth  is  "  as  the  mom- 
ing,"  shining  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day  ;  your  goodness 
is  "  as  a  morning  cloud,"  soon  vanishing.  His  coming  to  His  peo- 
ple is  "  as  the  (fertiHsing)  latter  and  former  rains  ; "  your  coming 
to  Him  "  as  the  early  dew  goeth  away."  5.  I  hewed  them  by  the 
prophets — i^.,  I  announced  by  the  prophets  that  they  should  be 
liewn  assunder,  like  trees  of  the  forest.  God  identifies  His  act  with 
that  of  His  prophets;  the  word  being  His  instrument  for  executing^ 
His  will  (Jeremiah,  i.  10 ;  Ezekiel,  43.  3).  by  .  .  .  WOrds  Of  my 
mouth— (Isaiah,  ii.  4;  Jeremiah,  23.  29;  Hebrews,  4.  12.),  thy 
Judgments— the  judgments  which  I  will  inflict  on  thee,  Ephraim 
and  Judah  (w.  4.).    So  "  thy  judgments,"  f>.,  those  inflicted  on  thet 
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(Zephaniah.  3.  15.).  are  as  the  light,  &c.— like  the  light,  palpa- 
ble  to  the  eyes  of  all,  as  coming  from  God,  the  punisher  of  sin. 
Henderson  translates,  "lightning"  (cf.  Margin,  Job.  37.  3,  15.). 
6.  mercy — ^put  for  piety  in  general,  of  which  mercy  or  charity  is  a 
branch,  not  eacrifloe — i^.t  "rather  than  sacrifice.'*  So  not  is 
merely  comparative  (Exodus,  16.  8 ;  Joel,  2.  13 ;  John,  6.  27 ;  I 
Timothy,  2.  14.).  As  God  Himself  instituted  sacrifices,  it  cannot 
mean  that  he  desired  them  not  absolutely,  but  that  even  in  the  Old 
Testament,  He  valued  mora/  obedience  as  the  only  end  for  which 
Positive  ordinances,  such  as  sacrifices,  were  instituted, — as  of  more 
importance  than  a  mere  external  ritual  obedience  (i  Samuel,  15. 
22 ;  Psalm  50.  8,  9;  51. 16  ;  Isaiah,  I.  11, 12 ;  Micah,  6.  6-8 ;  Mat- 
thew, 9.  13  ;  12.  7.).  knowledge  of  God— experimental  and  prac- 
tical, not  merely  theoretical  (v,  3  ;  Jeremiah,  22.  16  ;  i  John,  2.  3, 
4.).  "Mercy"  refers  to  the  second  table  of  the  law,  our  duty  to 
our  fellow-man ;  "  the  knowledge  of  God "  to  the  Jirst  table,  our 
duty  to  God,  including  inward  spiritual  worship.  The  second  table 
IS  put  first,  not  as  superior  in  dienity,  for  it  is  secondary,  but  in  the 
order  of  our  understanding.  7.  like  men — the  common  sort  of 
men  (Psalm  82.  7.).  Not  as  Margin,  "like  Adam,"  Job,  31.  33. 
For  the  expression  "  covenant "  is  not  found  elsewhere  applied  to 
Adam's  relation  to  God ;  though  the  thing  seems  implied  (Romans, 
5.  12-19.).  Israel  "transgres^  the  covenant"  of  God  as  lightly 
as  men  break  every  day  compacts  with^^heir  fellow-men.  there — 
in  the  Northern  kingdom,  Israel.  8.  Glload  . . .  clty^probably 
Ramoth'GiUad,  metropolis  of  the  hilly  region  beyond  Jordan,  South 
of  the  Jabbok,  known  as  "Gilead     (i  Kings,  4.  13  ;  cf.  Genesis, 

31.  21-25.).    work  iniquity— (ch.  12.  n.).    polluted  with  blood>- 

"marked  with  blood  traces.  [Maurer.)  Referring  to  C^ilead's 
complicity  in  the  regicidal  conspiracy  of  Pekah  against  Pekahiah 
(2  Kings,  15.25.).  See  NoU  on  v.  i.  Many  homicides  were 
there,  for  there  were  beyond  Jordan  more  cities  of  refiige,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  territory,  than  on  this  side  of  Jordan 
(Numbers,  35.  14;  Deuteronomy,  4.  41-43;  Joshua,  20.  8.). 
Ramoth-Gilead  was  one.  9.  ^iiWfZXCi^-association  or  guild  of 
priests,  murder  ...  by  consent— a/.,  with  one  shouider{ct  Zeph- 
aniah,  3.  9,  Margin.),  The  image  is  from'  oxen  putting  their 
shoulders  together  \.o  pull  the  same  yoke.  IRivetus.]  Maurbr 
translates,  "in  the  way  towards  Sechem,"  It  was  a  city  of  refuge 
between  Ebal  and  Gerizim  ;  on  Mount  Ephraim  (Joshua,  20.  7  ;  21. 
21,),  long  the  civil  capital  of  Ephraim,  as  Shiloh  was  the  religious 
capital ;  now  called  Naploos  ;  for  a  time  the  residence  of  Jeroboam 
(i  Kings,  12.  25.).  The  priests  there  became  so  corrupted  that 
they  waylaid  and  murdered  persons  fleeing  to  the  asylum  for  refuge 
[Henderson]  ;  the  sanctity  of  the  place  enhanced  the  guilt  of  the 

{)riests  who  abused  their  priestly  privileges,  and  the  right  of  asyl- 
um to  perpetrate  murders  them<;elves,  or  to  screen  those  committed 
by  others.  [Maurer.]  commit  [e^in%t%—deliberaie  crime,  pre- 
sumptuous wickedness,  from  an  Arabic  root,  to  form  a  deHimit 
purpose.  10.  horrihie  thing— (Jeremiah,  5.  30  ;  18.  13  ;  23.  14.). 
whoredom— idolatry.    II.    an  harvest— ^V.,  of  judgments,  as  in 
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Jeremiah,  51.  33  ;  Joel,  3.  13 ;  Revelation,  14.  15.  Called  a  "har- 
vest," because  it  is  the  fruit  of  the  seed  which  Judah  herself  hath 
sown  (ch.  8.  7 ;  10.  12 ;  Job,  4.  8 ;  Proverbs,  22.  8.)*  Judah,  under 
Ahaz,  lost  120,000  **  slain  in  one  day  (by  Israel  under  Pekah),  be^ 
cause  they  had  forsaken  the  Lord  God  of  their  Mhers."    when  I 

returned  the  captivity  of  my  people— when  i,  by  Oded  my 

prophet,  caused  200,000  women,  sons  and  daughters,  of  Judah  to 
be  restored  from  captivity  by  Israel  (2  Chronicles,  28'.  6-15.).  This 
prophecy  was  delivered  under  Pekah.  [Ludovicus  de  DiEU.j 
Maurer  explains,  When  Israel  shall  have  been  exiled  for  its  sins, 
and  has  been  subsequently  restored  by  me,  thou,  Judah,  also  shalt 
be  exiled  for  thine.  But  as  Judah's  punishment  was  not  at  the 
time  when  God  restored  Israel,  Ludovicus  de  Dieu's  explanation 
must  be  taken.  Geotius  translates^  "  When  I  shall  have  returned 
to  make  captive  (t.^.,  when  I  shall  have  again  made  captive)  my 
people."  The  first  captivity  of  Israel  under  Tiglath-pileser  was 
followed  by  a  second  under  Shalmaneser.  Then  came  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  capture  of  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah,  by  Sen- 
nacherib, the  forerunner  of  other  attacks,  ending  in  Judah's  cap- 
tivity. But  the  Hebrew  is  elsewhere  used  of  restoration^  not  fe^ 
newed punishment  (Deuteronomy,  30.   3  ;  Psalm  14.  7.). 

CHAPTER  VII.. 
Ver.  1-16.  Reproof  of  Israel.  Probably  delivered  in  the 
interreign  and  civil  war  at  fekah's  death  ;  for  v.  7,  "  all  their  kings 
.  . .  fallen,"  refers  to  the  murder  of  Zachariah,  Shallum,  Menahem, 
Pekahiah,  and  Pekah  ;  in  v.  8,  the  reference  seems  to  be  to  Mena- 
hem's  payment  of  tribute  to  Pul,  in  order  to  secure  himself  in  the 
usurped  throne,  also  to  Pekah's  league  with  Rezin  of  Syria,  and  to 
Hoshea*s  connection  with  Assyria  during  the  interreign  at  Pekah's 

death.    [Maurer.]    I.    I  would  have  healed  Israel— Israel's  re- 

storation  of  the  200,000  Jewish  captives  at  God's  command  (a 
Chronicles,  28.  8-15)  gave  hope  of  Israel's  reformation.  [Hender- 
son.] political,  as  well  as  moral,  healing  is  meant.  When  I 
would  have  healed  Israel  in  its  calamitous  state,  then  their  iniquity 
was  discovered  to  be  so  great  as  to  preclude  hope  of  recovery. 
Then  he  enumerates  their  wickednesses:  "The  thief  con»eth  %n 
(doors  stealthily),  and  the  troop  of  robbers  spoileth  without"  (out  of 

doors  with  open  violence).    2,    oonslder  not  In  their  hearte— 

Ht.,  say  not  to,  dr'e.    (Psalm  14.  I.),    that  I  remember— and  will 

punish,   their  own  doings  have  beset  them  about— as  so  many 

witnesses  against  tfiem  (Psalm  9.  16  ;  Proverbs,  5.  22.).  before 
my  face— (Psalm  90,  8.  3.  Their  princes,  instead  of 
checking,  "have  pleasure  in  them  that  do"  such  crimes, 
(Romans,  I.  32.)  4.  who  oeaseth  from  raising— rather,  heat- 
ing  it,  from  an  Arabic  root,  to  be  hot.  So  LXX.  Their 
adulterous  and  idolatrous  lust  is  inflamed  as  the  oven  of  a  baker 
who  has  it  at  such  a  heat  that  he  ceaseth  from  heating  it  only  from 
the  tim6  that  he  hath  kneaded  the  dough,  until  it  be  leavened  ;  he 
only  requires  to  omit  feeding  it  during  the  short  period  of  the  fer- 
mentation of  the  bread.  Cf.  2  Peter,  2.  14,  "  that  cannot  cease 
ftom  sin."    [Henderson.]    5.  the  day  of  our  king— his  birth- 
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day,  or  day  of  inauguration,  have  made  kim  sick — vis.,  the  king. 
Maurer  translates,  "make  themselves  sick."  with  bottles  OT 
wine — drinking  not  merely  glasses,  but  bottles,  Maurer  tnuislsUg, 

*' owing  to  the  heat  of  wine."    he  stretobed  out  his  hand  with 

acorners — the  A^sture  of  revelers  in  holding  out  the  cup  and  in 
drinking  to  one  another's  health.  Scoffers  were  the  king's  boon 
<»mpanions.  6.  they  have  made  ready— rather  "  they  make  their 
heart  approach,"  vig.,  their  king,  in  going  to  drink  with  him.  like 
an  oven — following  out  the  image  in  v.  4.  As  it  conceals  the 
lighted  fire  all  night,  whilst  the  baker  sleeps,  but  in  the  morning 
bums  as  a  flaming  fire,  so  they  brood  mischief  in  their  hearts,  whilst 
conscience  is  lulled  asleep,  and  their  wicked  designs  wait  only  for 
a  fair  occasion  to  break  forth.  [HoRSLEY.]  Their  heart  is  the 
oven,  their  baker  the  ringleader  of  the  plot.  In  v,  7,  their  plots 
appear,  vt't.,  the  intestine  disturbances  and  murders  of  one  king 
after  another,  after  Jeroboam  II.  7.  ail  hot — all  bum  with  eager- 
ness to  cause  universal  disturbance  (2  Kings,  15.).  Devoured  their 
Judges — magistrates  ;  as  the  fire  of  the  oven  devours  the  fuel.  aH 
their  kings  .  .  .  fallen — see  Notes  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter. 
none  .  .  .  oalleth  unto  me — such  is  their  perversity  that  amidst  all 
these  national  calamities,  none  seeks  help  from  me  (Isaiah,  9.  13  ; 

^4.  7.).  8.  mixed  . . .  among  the  people— by  leagues  with  idola- 

ters,  and  the  adoption  of  their  idolatrous  practices  {v.  9,  ii ;  Psalm 

106.  35.).  Ephraim  . . .  cake  not  tunned— a  cake  burnt  on  one 
side  and  unbaked  on  the  other,  and  so  uneatable ;  an  image  of  the 
worthlessness  of  Ephraim.  The  Easterns  bake  their  breaul  on  the 
ground,  covering  it  with  embers  (i  Kings,  19.  6,),  and  turning  it 
every  ten  minutes,  to  bake  it  thoroughly  without  burning  it.  9. 
Strangers — Foreigners :  the  Syrians  and  Assyrians  (2  Kings,  13. 
7  ;  15. 19,  20  ;  17.  3-6.).  grey  hairs — f>.,  symptoms  of  approach- 
ing national  dissolution,    are  here  and  there  upon — tit,,  art 

sprinkled  on  him.  yet  he  knowoth  not— though  old  age  ought  to 
bring  with  it  wfedom,  he  neither  knows  of  his  senile  dgcay,  nor 
has  the  true  knowledge  which  leads  to  reformation.  10.  Repeti- 
tion of  ch.  5.  5.  not  return  to . . .  Lord  ...  for  ail  thia— not- 
withstanding all  their  calamities  (Isaiah,  9.  13.).  \\,  lllie  a  SillV 
dove— a  bird  proverbial  for  simplicity:  easily  deceived,  withoot 
heart— /  if.,  understanding,  call  tO  Egypt— Israel  lying  between 
the  two  great  rival  empires  Egypt  and  Assyria,  sought  each  by 
turns  to  help  her  against  the  other.  As  this  prophecy  was  written 
in  the  reign  of  Hoshea,  the  allusion  is  probably  to  the  alliance 
with  So  or  Sabacho  II.  (of  which  a  record  has  been  found  on  the 
clay  cylindrical  seals  in  Kouyunjik,),  which  ended  in  the  overthrow 
of  Hoshea  and  the  deportation  of  Israel  (2  Kings,  17.  3-6.).  As 
the  dove  betrays  its  silliness  by  fleeing  in  alarm  from  its  nest  only 
to  fall  into  the  net  of  the  fowler,  so  Israel,  though  warned  that 
foreign  alliances  would  be  their  ruin,  mshed  into  them.  12.  WhM 
they  shall  go — to  seek  aid  from  this  or  that  foriegn  state,  spread 
my  net  upon  them — as  on  birds  taken  on  ilu  ground  {^UiVid,  la. 
13.).  as  contrasted  with  **  bringing  ifum  down  as  the  fowls  of  the 

^avens"vi%,,  by  the  use  of  missiles,    as  their  congregatiM  hath 
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llBanI — vi«.,  by  my  prophets  through  whom  I  threatened  "  chastise- 
ment" (ch.  5. 9;  2  Ks.  17. 13-18.).  13.  fled — as  birds  from  their  nest 
(Prov.,  27.  8  ;  Is.,  16.  2.).  me — ^who  both  could  and  would  have 
healed  them  (t;.  i,),  had  they  applied  to  me.  redeemed  them — from 
Egypt  and  their  other  enemies  (Micah,  5. 4.).  lies — (Psalm  78.  36 ; 
Jeremiah,  3.  10.).  Pretending  to  be  my  worshippers,  when  they  all 
the  while  worshipped  idols  (v.  14  ;  ch.  12.  i ;);  also  defrauding  me 
of  the  glory  of  their  deliverance,  and  ascribing  it  and  their  other 
blessings  to  idols.  [Calvin.]  14.  not  cried  unto  me—but  unto 
other  gods.  [Maurer]  (Job,  35.  9.  10.).  Or,  they  did  indeed  cry 
unto  me,  but  not  *'  with  their  heart :"  answering  to  "  lies,"  v.  13 

i^t^Nouy    when  they  howled  upon  their  bedo— sleepless  with 

anxiety.  Image  of  deep  affliction.  Their  cary  is  termed  kowUng^ 
as  it  is  the  cry  of  anguish,  not  the  cry  of  repentance  and  faith. 
aseenble  .  . .  for  corn,  &c. — vi%.^  in  the  temples  of  their  idols,  to 
obtain  from  them  a  good  harvest  and  vintage,  instead  of  coming 
to  me  the  true  Giver  of  these  (ch.  2.  5,  8,  12.),  proving  -that  their 
cry  to  God  was  **  not  with  their  heart."  refaHBl  against  me — lU,^ 
*•  withdraw  themselves  against  me,"  »>.,  not  only  withdraw  from 
me,  but  also  rebel  against  me.  15.  I . .  .  bound — when  I  saw 
their  arms  as  it  were  relaxed  with  various  disasters,  I  bound  them 
so  as  to  strengthen  their  sinews ;  image  from  surgery.  [Calvin.]- 
Maurer  translates,  "I  instructed  them"  to  war  (Psalm  18.  34; 
J44.  I,),  viz.,  under  Jeroboam  II.  (2  Kings,  14.  25.)  Grotius 
explains,  "  Whether  I  chastised  them  {Margin)  or  strengthened 
their  arms,  they  imagine  mischief  against  me."    English  Version 

is  best.    16.'  return,  but  not  to  the  Moot  High— or,  "to  one  who 

is  not  the  Most  High"  one  very  different  from  Him,  a  stock  or  a 
stone.  So  LXX.  deceitftll  bOW--<P5alm  78.  57.).  A  bow 
"which,  from  its  faulty  construction,  shoots  wide  of  the  mark.  So 
Israel  pretends  to  seek  God,  but  turns  aside  to  idols,  for  the  rago 
of  their  tongue — ^their  boast  of  safety  from  Egyptian  aid,  and 
their  "  lies"  {v.  13)  whereby  they  pretended  to  serve  God,  whilst 
^worshipping  idols  ;  also  their  perverse  defence  for  their  idolatries 
and  blasphemies  against  God  and  His  prophets  (Psalm  73.  9 ;  120. 
2. 3.)-  tneir  derision  in  . . .  Egypt— their  "  fall"  shall  be  the  sub- 
jcct  of  •*  derision"  to  Egypt,  to  whom  they  had  applied  for  help 
^ch.  9.  3,  6 ;  2  Kings.  17.  4.). 

CHAPTER  VIII. 
Ver.  1-14.  Prophecy  of  the  Irruption  of  the  Assyrians, 
IN  Punishment  for  Israel's  Apostasy,  Iixjlatry,  and  Set- 
ting UP  of  Kings  without  God's  Sanction.  In  v.  14.  Judah 
is  said  to  multiply  fenced  cities  ;  and  in  v.  7-9,  Israel,  to  its  great 
hurt,  is  said  to  have  gone  up  to  Assyria  for  help.  This  answers 
best  to  the  reign  of  Menahem.  For  it  was  then  that  Uzziah  of 
Jtidah,  his  contemporary,  built  fenced  cities  (2  Chronicles,  26.  6, 9, 
10.).  Then  also  Israel  turned  to  Assyria,  and  had  to  pay  for  their 
sinful  folly  a  thousand  talents  of  silver  (2  Kings,  15.  19.).  [Mau- 
WER.]  I.  Set  the  trumpet,  &c.— to  give  warning  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy:  "To  thy  palate  (i.e.,  ptoitth.  Job,  31-3^ 
Jfargin)  the  trumpet ;"  the  abruptness  of  expression  indicates  the 
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suddenness  of  the  attack.  So  ch.  5.  8.  88  .  . .  6agl6 — the  As- 
syrian (Deuteronomy,  28.  49  ;  Jeremiah,  48.  40 ;  Halmkkuk,  i.  8.), 
againSI .  .  .  house  of .  .  .  Lonf— not  the  temple,  but  Israel  viewed 
as  the  family  0/  God  (ch.  9.  15  ;  Numbers,  12.  7  ;  Zechariah,  9.  8  : 
Hebrews,  3-  2 ;  i  Timothy,  3.  15  ;  i  Peter.  4.  17.).  2.  My  God, 
we  know  thee — Xh^singulaf,  'my,"  is  used  distributively,  each 
one  so  addressing  God.  They,  in  their  hour  of  need,  plead  their 
knowledge  of  God  as  the  covenant  people,  whilst  in  their  acts 
they  knew  Him  not  (cf.  Matthew,  7.  21,  22 ;  Titus,  i.  16 :  also 
Isaiah,  29.  13  ;  Jeremiah,  7.  4.).  The  Hebtew  joins  **  Israel,"  not 
as  English  Version^  with  *'  sh^l  cry,"  but  We^  Israel^  know  thee  ;" 
God  denies  the  claim  thus  uiged  on  the  ground  of  their  descent 
from  Israel.  3.  Urael — God  repeats  the  name  in  opposition  to 
their  use  of  it  (v,  2.).  the  thing  that  is  gOOd—jEROME  translaUs^ 
**  God"  who  is  ^ood  and  doing  good  (Psalm  119.  68.).  He  is  the 
;hief  object  rejected,  but  with  Him  also  all  that  is  good,  the 
enemy  shall  pursue  hlm^in  just  retribution  from  God.  4. 
«'(ings. . .  not  by  me — not  with  my  sanction  (i  Kings,  11.  31 — 
12.  20.).  Israel  set  up  Jeroboam  and  his  successors,  whereas  God 
had  appionted  the  house  of  David  as  the  rightful  kings  of  the  whole 
nation.     I  knew  it  not — I  approved  it  not  (Psalm  i.  6.).      of .  . . 

gold . . .  idols~-(ch.  2. 8 ;  13. 2.).   that  they  may  be  cut  off—/,  e^ 

though  warned  of  the  consequences  of  idolatry,  as  it  were  with  opea 
eyes  they  rushed  on  their  own  destruction.  So  Jeremiah,  27.  10, 
15  ;  44.  8.  5.  hath  cast  thee  off— as  the  ellipsis  of  thee  is  unusual 
Maurer  translates,  "  thy  calf  is  abominable**  But  the  antithesis 
to  V.  3  establishes  English  Version,  **  Israel  hath  cast  ojf  the  thing 
that  is  good  ;"  therefore,  in  just  retribution,  '*  thy  calf  hath  cast  thee 
off,''  i.e.t  is  made  by  God  the  cause  of  thy  being  cast  off  (ch.  xo.  15.). 
Jeroboam,  during  his  sojourn  in  Egypt,  saw  Apis  worshipped  at 
Memphis,  and  Mnevis  at  Heliopolis,  in  the  form  of  an  ox ;  this» 
and  the  temple,  cherubim,  suggested  the  idea  of  the  calves  set  up  at 

Dan  and  Beth-el.  how  long . . .  ere  they  attain  . . .  innocency  ? — 

How  long  will  they  be  incapable  of  bearing  innocency?  [Maurer.] 
6.  from  Israel  was  it — viz,,  the  calf  originated  with  them,  not 
from  me.  "  It  also,"  as  well  as  their  **  kings  set  up,"  by  them,  "but 
not  by  me"  (v.  4.).  7.  SOWn  . .  .  reap — (Proverbs,  22.  8  ;  Gala- 
tians,  6.  7.). .  •'  Sow  . . .  wind,"  i>.,  to  make  the  vain  show  of  wor- 
ship, whilst  faith  and  obedience  are  wanting.  [Calvin.] 
Rather,  to  offer  senseless  supplications  to  the  calves  for  good  har- 
vests (cf.  ch.  2.  8 ;)  the  result  being  that  Gpd  will  make  them 
"  reap  no  stalk,"  j .^.,  **  standing  com."  Also,  the  phraseol(^y  pro- 
verbially means,  that  all  their  undertakings  shall  be  profitless  (Pro- 
verbs,  II.  29;   Ecclesiastes,  5.    16.).      the   bud — or,    **  growth." 

strangers— foreigners  (ch.  7.  9.).     8.    vessel  wherein  is  no 

pleasure — (Psalm  41.  12  ;  Jeremiah,  22.  28  ;  48.  38.).  9.  gono 
...  to  Assyria — referring  to  Menahem's  application  tor  Pul's  aid 
in  establishing  him  on  the  throne  (cf.  ch.  5.  13  ;  7.  ii.).  Mena- 
hem's name  is  read  in  the  inscriptions  in  the  South- West  palace  of 
Nimrod,  as  a  tributary  to  the  Assyrian  king  in  his  eighth  year.. 
The  dynasty  of  Pul,  or  Phallukha,  was  supplanted  at  Nineveh  bj 
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that  of  Tiglath-pileser,  about  768  (or  760)  B.  c.  Semiramis  seems 
to  have  been  Pul's  wife,  and  to  have  withdrawn  to  Babylon  in  768; 
and  her  son,  Nabonassar,  succeeding  after  a  period  of  confusion, 
originated  ** the  era  of  Nabonassar,'  747  B.  c.  [G.  V.  Smith.] 
Usually  foreigners  coming  to  Israel's  land  were  said  to  **  go  f(^ ; 
here  it  is  the  reverse,  to  intimate  Israel's  sunken  state,  and  Assy- 
ria's superiority,  wild  ass — ^a  figure  of  Israel's  headstrong  per- 
versity in  following  her  bent  (Jeremiah,  2.  24.).  alone  by  himself 
—characteristic  of  Israel  in  all  ages ;  **  lo,  the  people  shall  dwelt 
alone'*  (Numbers,  23.  9 ;  cf.  Job,  39.  5  8.).  hired  lovere — revers- 
ing the  ordinary  way,  viz.^  that  lovers  should  hire  her  (Ezekiel,  16. 
53t  34)-  10.  will  I  gather  them — viz,,  the  nations  (Assvria,  &c.) 
a^nst  Israel,  insteaaof  their  assisting  her  as  she  had  wished  (Eze- 
kiel, 16.  37.).  a  little  —  rather.  **in  a  little."  [Henderson.] 
EngUsh  Version  gives  good  sense  :  They  shall  sorrow  a  Httle  at  the 
imposition  of  the  tribute  ;  God  suspended  yet  the  great  jud^ent, 
VIS.,  their  deportation  by  Assyria,  the  burden  Of  tbe  king  of 
princee-^the  tribute  imposed  on  Israel  (under  Menahem)  by  the 
Assyrian  king  (Pul,  2  Kings,  15.  10-22,),  who  had  many  "princes" 
tinder  his  sway  (Isaiah,  10.  8.).  11.  God  in  righteous  retribution 
gives  them  up  to  their  own  way ;  the  sin  becomes  its  own  punish- 
ment (Proverbs,  i.  31.).  many  altars  —  in  opposition  to  God's 
law  (Deuteronomy,  12.  5,  6, 13,  14.).  to  Sln . . .  tO  sln — their  altars 
"which  were  *'  siti*  (whatever  religious  intentions  they  might  plead) 
should  be  treated  as  such,  and  be  the  source  of  their  punishment 
(i  Kings,  12.  30  ;  13.  34.).  12.  great  things  of.  .  .  law— (Deu- 
teronomy, 4.  6,  8  ;  Psalm  19.  8  ;  iig.  18,  72  ;  147.  19,  20.).  MauR- 
BR  not  so  well  translates^  *'  the  many  things  of  my  law."  my  law 
— as  opposed  to  their  inventions.  This  reference  of  Hosea  to  the 
Pentateuch  alone  is  against  the  theory  that  some  earlier  written 
prophecies  have  not  come  down  to  us.  stranoe  thing  —  as  if  a 
thing  with  which  they  had  nothing  to  do.  13.  sacrifices  Of 
mine  offerings — i.  e.j  which  they  offer  to  me.  eat  It — their  own 
carnal  gratification  is  the  object  which  they  seek,  not  my  honor. 

now— I.  ^.,  speedily,    shall  return  to  Egypt— (ch.  9.  3, 6 ;  n.  11.). 

The  same  threat  as  in  Deuteronomy,  28.  68.  They  fled  thither  to 
escape  from  the  Assyrians  (cf.  as  to  yudah^  Jeremiah,  42.-44.), 
when  these  latter  had  overthrown  their  nation.      But  see  Note,  ch. 

9.  3.    14.  forgotten  . . .  maker— (Deuteronomy,  32. 18.).  temples 

— to  idols.  Judah  . .  .  fenced  cities — ^Tudah,  though  less  idolatrous 
than  Israel,  betrayed  want  of  faith  in  Jehovah  by  trusting  more  to 
its  fenced  cities  than  to  Him  ;  instead  of  making  peace  with  God, 

Judah  multiplied  human  defences  (Isaiah,  22.  8  ;  Jeremiah,  5.  17  ; 
ficah,  5.  10,  iij.  I  will  send  .  .  .  fire  upon  .  .  .  cities — Senna- 
cherib burned  alF Judah''s  fenced  cities  except  Jerusalem  (2  Kings, 
18.13.).  palaces  thereof— 2^'2.,  of  the  land.  Cf.  as  to  Jerusalem, 
Jeremiah,  17.  27. 

CHAPTER  IX. 
Ver.  1-17.    Warning  against  Israel's  Joy  at  partial  Re- 

I-IEP  FROM  their  TROUBLES:  THEIR    CROPS    SHALL    FAIL,    AND 

Tint  People  leave  the  Lord's  Land  for  Egypt  and  Assy. 
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RIA,  WHERE  THEY  CANNOT,  IF  SO  INCLINED,  SERVE  GOD  AC- 
CORDING TO  THE  Ancient  Ritual:  Folly  of  their  False 
PROP'IETS.  I.  rejoioe  not  .  .  .  for  joy  —  ///.,  to  exultation.  Thy 
exultation  at  the  league  with  Pul,  by  which  peace  seems  secured, 
is  out  of  place  ;  since  thy  idolatry  will  bring  ruin  on  thee,  as  other 
people — the  Assyrians  for  instance,  who,  unlike  thee,  are  in  the 

height  of  prosperity,    loved  a  reward  upon  every  corn-floor — 

thou  hast  desired,  in  reward  iox  thy  homage  to  idols,  abundance  of 
corn  on  every  threshingBoor  (ch.  2.  12.).  2.  (Ch.  2.  9,  12.).  fail 
—disappoint  her  expectation.  3.  return  tO  Z,^\^r--{Nott^  ch. 
8.  13.).  As  in  ch.  11.  5,  it  is  said,  **  He  shall  not  return  into  .  . . 
Egypt,*'  Fairbairn  thinks  it  is  not  the  exact  country  that  is  meant, 
but  the  bondage'State  with  which,  from  past  experience,  Egypt  was 
identified  in  their  minds,  Assyria  was  to  be  a  second  Egypt  to 
them.  Deuteronomy,  28.  6i8,  though  threatening  a  return  to 
Egypt,  speaks  (v,  36)  of  their  being  brought  to  a  nation  which 
neither  they  nor  thetr  fathers  had  known ^  showing  that  it  is  not  the 
literal  Egypt,  but  a  second  Egypt-like  bondage  tnat  is  threatened. 
eat  unclean  things  in  Assyria— reduced  by  necessity  to  eat  meats 
pronounced  unclean  by  tne  Mosaic  law  (Ezekiel,  4.  13.).  See 
2  Kings,  17.  6.     4.     oirer  wine  offerings— /<V.,  pour  as  a  libation 

(Exodus,  30.  9 ;  Leviticus,  23. 13.).  neither  Shall  they  be  pleasing 

unto  him — as  being  offered  on  a  profane  soil,  sacrifices  . . .  as  the 
bread  of  mourners — which  was  unclean  (Deuteronomy,  26.  14 ; 

Jeremiah,  16.  7 ;  Ezekiel,  24. 17.).   their  bread  for  their  soul — 

their  offering  for  the  expiation  of  their  soul  [Calvin]  (Leviticus, 
17.  II.).  Rather,  "  their  bread  for  their  sustenance  ('soul*  being 
often  used  for  the  animal  life.  Genesis,  14.  21,  Margin)  shall  not 
come  into  the  Lord's  house,"  it  shall  only  subserve  their  own  uses» 

not  my  worship.    5.    (Ch.  2.  ii.).    6.    because  of  dcstructioB 

— to  escape  from  the  devastation  of  their  country.  Egypt  shall 
gather  them  up-*f.  ^.,  into  its  sepulchres  (Jeremiah,  8.  2;  EzekieU 
39.  5.).  Instead  of  returning  to  Palestine,  they  should  die  in 
Egypt.  Memphis — famed  as  a  necropolis,  the  pleasant //^rr^-x  for 
their  silver — i.e.,  their  desired  treasuries  for  their  money.  Or, 
*'  whatever  precious  thing  they  have  of  silver."  [Maurer.J  net- 
tles— the  sign  of  desolation  (Isaiah,  34.  13.).  7.  visitation — ^ven- 
eeance  ;  punishment  (Isaiah,  10.  3.).  Israel  shall  know  It — to 
her  cost  experimentally  (Isaiah,  9.  9.).  the  prophet  Is  a  fOOl — the 
false  prophet  who  foretold  prosperity  to  the  nation  shall  be  convict- 
ed of  folly  by  the  event,  the  spiritual  man — the  man  pretending  to 
inspiration   (Lamentations,   2.  14;  Ezekiel,   13.  3;  Micah,  3.  II  ; 

Zephaniah,  3. 4.).  for  the  multitude  of  thine  iniquity,  &c.— con- 
nect these  words  with,  "  the  days  of  visitation,  &c.,  are  come  ;" 
"the  prophet,  &c.,  is  mad,"  being  parenthetical,  the  great  hatred 
—or,  "the  great  provocation"  [Henderson];  or,  (thy)  "great 
apostasy."    pdAURER.]    English  Vetsion  means  Israel's  "  hatrtcT* 

of  God^s  prophets  and  the  law.    8.    the  watchman  . . .  was  with 

my  God — The  spiritual  watchman,  the  true  prophets,  formerly 
consulted  my  God  (Jeremiah,  31.  6;  Habakkuk,  2.  i  ')\  but  their 
80  called  Prophet  is  a  snare,  entrapping  Israel  into  idolatry,  hatred 
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— rather,  (a  cause  of)  *' apostasy**  (see  v.  7*).  [Maurer.]  hoilte 
of  kis  God — ^i>.,  the  state  of  Ephraim,  as  in  ch.  8.  i.  [Maurer.] 
Or,  '*  the  house  of  his  (false)  god,"  the  calves.  [CalvinJ  Jeho- 
vah, ^*my  God,"  seems  contrasted  with  "^>  God."  Calvin's 
view  is  therefore  preferable.  9.  aS  in  the  days  Of  Gibeah — as  in 
the  days  of  the  perpetration  of  the  atrocity  of  Gibeah,  narrated  in 
Judges,  19.  16-^2,  &c.  10.  As  the  traveler  in  a  wilderness  is  de- 
lighted at  finding  grapes  to  quench  his  thirst,  or  the  early  fig 
(esteemed  a  great  delicacy  in  the  East,  Isaiah,  28.  4  ;  Jeremiah,  24. 
2  ;  Micah,  7.  I  ;);  so  it  was  my  delight  to  choose  your  fathers  as  my 
peculiar  peoi)le  in  Egypt  (ch.  2.  15.).  at  her  first  time — when  the 
first-fruits  of^  the  tree  become  ripe,  went  to  Baat-peor — (Num« 
l>er.s,  25.  3 ;);  the  Moabite  idol,  m  whose  worship  young  females 
prostituted  themselves ;  the  very  sin  Israel   latterly  was  guilty  of. 

separated    themselves— consecrated    themselves,     unto   that 

shame — to  that   shameAil  or  foul   idol   (Jeremiah,  11.  13.)    their 

abominations  were  according  as  they  loved— rather,  as  Vulgau, 

"  they  became  abominable  like  the  object  of  their  love"  (Deuter- 
onomy,  7,  26;  (Psalm  115.  8.).  English  Vefsi<m  gives  good  sense, 
"their  abominable  idols  they  followed  after,  accordmg  as  their  lusts 
prompted  them"  (Margin,  Amos,  4.  5.).  II.  their  glory  Shall  fly 
away — fit  retribution  to  those  who  "separated  themselves  unto 
that  sham/*  (v.  lo.).  Children  were  accounted  the  ghry  of  parents ; 
sterility,  a  reproach.  "  Ephraim"  ^.^3x1%  fruitfulness  (Genesis,  41. 
52 ;);  this  its  name  shall  cease  to  be  its  characteristic,  from  the 
birth  .  . .  womb  .  . .  conception — Ephraim's  children  shall  perish 
in  a  threefold  gradation  ;  (i.)  From  the  birth.  (2.)  From  the  time 
of  pregnancy.  (3.)  From  the  time  of  their  first  conception.  12. 
Even  though  they  should  rear  their  children,  yet  will  I  bereave 
them  (the  Ephraimites)  of  them  (Job,  27.  14.).  woC  . .  .  to  them 
when  I  depart — ^yet  the  ungodly  in  their  madness  desire  God  to 
depart  from  them  (Job,  21.  14  ;  22.  17  ;  Matthew,  8.  34.).  At  last 
they  know  to  their  cost  how  awful  it  is  when  God  has  departed 
(Deuteronomy,   31.   17;  l  Samuel,   28.    15,    16;  cf .  v.    ii,  and    i 

Samuel,  4.  21.).    13.    Ephraim,  as  I  saw  Tvrus  ...  in  a  pleasant 

place — ije.,  in  looking  towards  Tyrus  (on  wnose  borders  Ephraim 
lay)  I  saw  Ephraim  beautiful  in  situation  like  her  (Ezekiel,  26.  and 
27.  and  28.).     is  planted — as  a  fruitful  tree  ;  image  suggested  by 

the  meaning  of*  Ephraim"  (v,  11.)    bring  forth  his  children  to 

the  murderer — (v.  16 ;  ch.  13.  16.).  With  all  his  fmitfulness,  his 
children  shall  only  be  broug^ht  up  to  be  slain.  14.  what  witt  thou 
give  ? — as  if  overwhelmed  by  feeling,  he  deliberates  with  God  what 
IS  most  desirable.  Give  ...  a  miscarrying  womb— of  two  evils  he 
chooses  the  least.  So  great  will  be  the  calamity,  that  barrenness 
will  be  a  blessing,  though  usually  counted  a  great  misfortune  (Job, 
3.  3  Jeremiah,  2a  14 ;  Luke.  23.  29.).  15.  Gilgal — (see  Note, 
ch.  4.  15.).  This  was  the  scene  of  their  first  contumacy  in  rejecting 
God  and  choosing  a  king  (i  Samuel,  11.  14,  15  :  cf.  i  Samuel,  8.  7,), 
and  of  their  subsequent  idolatry.  All  their  Wickedness— 1>.,  their 
chief  guilt,  there  I  hated  them — not  with  the  human  passion,  but 
holy  bitred  of  their  sin,  which  required  punishment  to  be  inflicted 
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on  themselves  (cf.  Malachia,  i.  3.).    out  Of  BinelMaM— «s  in  dt! 

8.  I :  out  of  the  land  holy  unto  me.  Or,  as  "  love"  is  mentioned 
immediately  after,  the  reference  may  be  to  the  Hebrew  mode  of 
divorce,  the  husband  (God)  putting  the  wife  (Israel)  ont  of  the 
house.  prinCM  . . .  revoltert— "  Sttrim  . . .  Sarerim"*  (Hebrrw)^  a 
play  on  similar  sounds.  16.  The  figures  "  root"  **  fruit,"  are  sug- 
gested by  the  word  *'£phraim,"  t>.,  fruitful  (NoUs^  v,  11,  12!). 
"Smitten,"  t/is.,  with  a  blight  (Psalm  102.  4.).  17-  My  6od~ 
"  My,"  in  contrast  to  **  them,"  i>.,  the  people,  whose  God  Jehovah 
no  longer  is.  Also  Hosea  appeals  to  God  as  supporting  his  author- 
ity against  the  whole  people,  wanders  aaoif . . .  attiOM— (^ 
Kings,  15.  29 ;  I  Chronicles.  5. 26.). 

CHAPTER  X. 
Ver.  1-15.  Israel's  Idolatry  the  Source  of  Perjuries 
AND  Unlawful  Leagues,  soon  destined  to  be  the  Ruin 
OP  THE  State  ;  their  King  and  their  Images  being  about 
TO  be  carried  OFF;  A  just  Chastisement,  the  Reaping 
corresponding  TO  THE  SowiNG.  The  prophecy  was  uttered 
between  Shalmaneser's  first  and  second  invasions  of  Israel.  Cf. 
14  ;  t/.  also  V,  6,  referring  to  Hoshea's  calling  So  of  Egypt  to  his 
aid ;  also  v,  4,  13.  I.  enpty — stript  of  its  fruits  [Calvin]  (Nahum, 
2. 2;);  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  Pul  (2  Kings,  15.  20.).  Maur&r 
tmnslaUs,  **A  wi€U^s^eadiftg  vine;"  so  LXX.     Cf.  Genesis,  49. 

22;  Psalm  8a  9.11;  Ezekiel,  17.6.  bringeth  forth  fruit  unto 
himself— not  unto  Me.    according  to . . .  multitude  of . . .  fruit 

increased  .  .  .  altars — in  proportion  to  the  abundance  of  their 
prosperity,  which  called  for  fruit  unto  God  (cf.  Romans,  6.  22,), 
was  the  abundance  of  their  idolatry  (ch.  8.  4,  ii.).  2.  heart . .  • 
divided — (i  Kings,  18.  21 ;  Matthew,  6.  24  ;  James,  4.  8.)  now — 
!>.,  soon,  he— Jehovah,  break  down— *' cut  off,"  vi%„  the  heads 
of  the  victims.  Those  altars  which  were  the  scene  of  cutting  cjf 
the  victim's  heads,  shall  be  themselves  cut  off.  3.  now,  &c. — soon 
they,  deprived  of  their  king,  shall  be  reduced  to  say.  We  have  no 
king  (z'.  7.  15,)  for  Jehovah  deprived  us  of  him,  because  of  our  not 
fearing  God.  What,  then  (seeing  God  is  against  us)  should  a  king 
be  able  to  do  for  us,  if  we  had  one  ?  As  they  rejected  the  heav* 
enly  King,  they  were  deprived  of  their  earthly  king.    4.  WOrds— 

mere  empty  words,    swearing  falsely  in  making  a  covenant — 

breaking  their  engagement  to  Shalmaneser  (2  Kings,  17.  4,),  and 
making  a  covenant  with  So,  though  covenants  with  foreigners  were 
forbidden,  judgment ...  as  hemlock — 1>.,  divine  judgment  shall 
spring  up  as  rank,  and  as  deadly,  as  hemlock  in  the  furrows  (Deu^ 
teronomy,  29.  18  ;  Amos,  5. 7  ;  6.12.).  Gesenius  translates,  ••pop- 
py."   Grotius,  "darnel."    5.  fear  because  of  the  calves— /^^ 

shall  hzxfor  them.  Beth-aven — substituted  for  Beth-el  in  con- 
tempt (ch.  4. 15.).  it — singular,  the  one  in  Beth-el;  after  the  pattern 
of  which  the  other  "  calves  "  (plural)  were  made.  "  Calves  "  in  the 
Hebre7o  '\%  feminine,  to  express  contempt.  priCStS — the  Hebrem 
is  only  used  of  idolatrous  prtests  (2  Kings,  23.  5  ;  Zephaniah,  I. 
4,),  from  a  root  meaning  either  the  black  garment  in  which  ihey 
were  attired ;  or,  to  resound,  referring  to  their  howling  cries  in  their 
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sacred  rites.  [Calvin.]  that  rejoicod  on  ft — ^because  it  was  a 
source  of  gain  to  them.  MauR£r  translates^  "  Shall  leap  in  trepi- 
dation on  account  of  it ;  "  as  Baal's  priests  did  (i  Kings,  i8.  26.). 
the  glory  therOOf — the  magnificence  of  its  ornaments  and  its  wor- 
ship. 6.  it . . .  also — TKe  calf,  so  far  from  saving  its  worshipers 
from  deportation,  itself  shall  be  carried  off ;  hence  "  Israel  shall 
be  ashamed  "  of  it.  Jareb — (JVote,  ch.  5.  13.).  "  A  present  to  the 
king  (whom  they  looked  to  as)  their  difendet'*  or  else  avenger^  whose 
wrath  thev  wished  to  appease,  vi%,^  Shalmaneser.  The  minor  states 
applied  tnis  title  to  the  Great  King,  as  the  avenging  Protector. 
his  own  counsel — the  calves,  which  Jeroboam  set  up  as  a  stroke  of 
policy  to  detach  Israel  from  Judah.  Their  severance  from  Judah  and 
Jehovah  proved  now  to  be  not  politic,  but  fatal  to  them.  7.  (Ver.  3, 
15.).  foam — denoting  short-lived  existence,  and  speedy  dissolution. 
As  the  foam  though  seeming  to  be  eminent,  raised  on  the  top  of  the 
water,  yet  has  no  solidity,  such  is  the  throne  of  Samaria.  Maurer 
irunslatest  "  a  chip"  or  broken  branch  that  cannot  resist  the  current. 
8.  Avon— fV.,  Beth-avcn.    the  sin— 1.^.,  the  occasion  of  sin  (Deut. 

9. 21;  I  Kings,  12. 30.).   they  shall  say  to . . .  mountains,  Cover  us 

— so  terrible  shall  be  the  calamity,  that  men  shall  prefer  death  to  life 
(Luke,  23.  30 :  Revelation,  6.  16 ;  9.  6.).  Those  very  hills  on 
which  were  their  idolatrous  altars,  one  source  of  their  confidence, 
as  their  "king"  (v.  7)  was  the  other,  so  far  from  helping  them,  shall 
be  called  on  by  them  to  overwhelm  them.  9.  Gibeah — (ch.  9.  9  ; 
Judges,  ip  and  20.).  They  are  singled  out  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole 
nation,  there  they  stood — 1>.«  the  Israelites  have,  as  there  and 
then,  so  ever  since, /^jtx/^t/ in  their  sin.  [Calvin.]  Or,  better, 
••  they  stood  their  ground,"  i>.,  did  not  perish  then.     [Maurer.J 

the  battle  . . .  did  not  overtake  them— though  God  spared  you 

then.  He  will  not  do  so  now ;  nay,  the  battle  whereby  God  pun- 
ished the  Gibeonite  "  children  of  iniquity,"  shall  the  more  heavily 
visit  you  for  your  continued  impenitence.  Though  '*they  stood"  then, 
it  shall  not  be  so  now.  The  change  from  **  thou"  to  **  they"  marks 
Ood's  alienation  from  them ;  they  are,  by  the  use  of  the  third  person, 
put  to  a  greater  distance  from  God.  10.  my  desIre  . . .  Chastise — 
expressing  God's  strong  inclination  to  vindicate  His  justice  against 
sin,  as  being  the  infinitely  holy  God  (Deuteronomy,  28.  63.).  the 
p^fH^Xt— foreign    invadefs    "shall    be    gathered    against     them. 

when  they  shall  bind  themselves  In  their  two  furrows—im- 

age  from  two  oxen  plowing  together  side  by  side,  in  two  contig- 
uous furrows :  so  the  Israelites  shall  join  themselves,  to  unite  their 
powers  against  all  dangers,  but  it  will  not  save  them  from  my  de- 
stroying them.  [Calvin.]  Their  "  two  furrows"  may  refer  to 
their  two  places  of  setting  up  the  calve^^  their  ground  of  confidence, 
I>an  and  Beth-el.  Or,  the  two  divisions  of  the  nation,  Israel  and 
yudah  "  in  their  two  furrows,"  i>.,  in  their  respective  two  places 
of  habitation;  v.  11,  which  specifies  the  two,  favors  this  view. 
Henderson  prefers  the  Keri  {Hebrew  Margin)  reading  "  for  their 
two  iniquities  /'  and  translates,  *'  when  they  are  bound"  in  captiv- 
ity.   English  Version  is  best,  as  the  image  is  carried  out  in  v.  ii\ 

only  it  IS  perhaps  better  to  translate^  "  the  people  (the  invaders) 

687 
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binding  them^  &c.,  ijt^  making  them  captives ;  and  so  v.  1 1  alludes 
to  the  voke  being  put  on  the  neck  of  Ephraim  and  Jndah.     I. 

taught — <>.,  accustomed    loveth  to  tread  out  . . .  corn — a  far 

easier  and  more  self-indulgent  work  than  plowing ;  in  treading 
com  cattle  were  not  bound  together  uncher  a  yoke,  but  either  trod 
it  singly  with  their  feet,  or  drew  a  threshing  sledge  over  it  (Isaiah^ 
28.  27,  28 :):  ihey  were  free  to  eat  some  of  the  com  from  time  to 
time,  as  the  law  required  they  should  be  unmuzzled  (Deuteronomy, 
25>  4i).  so  that  they  grew  fat  in  this  work.  An  image  of  Israel's 
freedom,  prosperity,  and  self-indulgence  heretofore.  But  now  God 
will  put  the  Assyrian  yoke  upon  her,  instead  of  freedom*  putting 
her  to  servile  work.  I  paSSed  OVer  upon — I  put  the  yoke  upon. 
make  ,  .  .  to  ride — as  in  Job,  30.  22  ;  i>.,  hurry  Ephraim  atvay  to 
a  distant  region.  [Calvin.]  Lyra  translates,  **  I  will  make  (ihe 
Assyrian)  to  ride  upon  Ephraim."  Maurer,  "I  will  make 
Ephraim  to  carry."  viz,,  a  charioteer,  his  clodS — "  the  clods  be- 
fore him."  12.  Continuation  of  the  image  in  v.  ii  (Proverbs,  ii. 
18.),  Act  righteously  and  ye  shall  reap  the  reward  ;  a  reward  not 
of  debt,  but  of  grace,  in  mercy — according  to  the  measure  of  the 
divine  "mercy,*  which  over  and  above  repays  the  goodness  or 
"  mercy"  which  we  show  to  our  fellow-man  (Luke,  6.  38.).  break 
.  .  .  fallow  ground — remove  your  superstitions  and  vices,  and  be 
renewed,  seek  .  . .  LOfd,  till  he  come — though  not  answered  im- 
mediately, persevere  unceasingly  **////  He  come."  rain — send 
down  as  a  copious  shower.  riQhteOUSnOSS — f.^.,  the  reward  of 
righteousness,  i.e.,  salvation,  temporal  and  spiritual  (i  Samuel,  26. 
23 ;  cf.  Joel.  2.  23.).  13.  reaped  iniquity— i.^.,  the  fruit  of  in- 
iquity ;  as  "righteousness"  (z/.  12)  is  "/^  fruit  of  righteousness** 
(Job.  4.  8 ;  Proverbs,  22.  8  ;  Galatians,  6.  7,  8.).  lies — false  and 
spurious  worship,  trust  In  thy  Way — thy  perverse  way  (Isaiah,  57. 
10;  Jeremiah,  2.  23,),  thy  worship  of  false  gods.  This  was  their 
internal  safeguard,  as  their  external  was  "  tne  multitude  of  their 
mighty  men.'  14.  tumult — ^a  tumultuous  war.  among  thy  peo- 
ple— lit.,  peoples  :  the  war  shall  extend  to  the  whole  people  of  Is- 
rael, through,  all  the  tribes,  afid  the  peoples  allied  to  her.  ShalRiaR 
spoiled  Betharbel — i,e,,  Shalmaneser,  a  compound  name,  in  which 
the  part  common  to  it,  with  the  names  of  three  other  Assyrian 
kings,  is  omitted  ;  Tiglath-pileser,  Esar-haddon,  Shar-ezer.  So  y^r- 
coniah  is  abreviated  to  Coniah.  Arbel  was  situated  in  Naphtali  in 
Galilee,  on  the  border  nearest  Assyria  ;  against  it  Shalmaneser, 
at  his  first  invasion  of  Israel  (2  Kings,  17.  3,),  vented  his  chief  rage. 
God  threatens  Israel's  fortresses  with  the  same  fate  as  Arbel  suf- 
fered "  in  the  day  (on  the  occasion)  of  the  battle"  then  well  known, 
though  not  mentioned  elsewhere  (cf.  2  Kings,  18.  34.).  This  event, 
close  on  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  shows  the  inscription  of  Hosea  (ch. 

1. 1 )  to  be  correct.  15.  So  Shall  Beth-el  do  unto  you — ije..  Your 
idolatrous  calf  at  Beth-el  shall  be  the  cause  of  alike  calamity  be- 
falling you.  your  great  wickedness—///.,  the  wickedness  of  your 
wickedness,  HI  a  moming — i,e.,  speedily,  as  quickly  as  the  dawn  is 
put  to  flight  by  the  rising  sun  (ch.  6.  4  ;  13.  3  ;  Psalm  30.  5.).  king 
— Hoshea. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
Vcr.  I-I2.    GoD*s  Former  Benefits,  and  Israel's  Ingrati- 
tude RESULTING  IN  PUNISHMENT,   YET  JeHOVAH  PROMISES  RES- 
TORATION AT  i-AST.    Ver.  5  shows  this  prophecy  was  uttered  alter 
the  league  made  with   Egypt  (2   Kings,   17.  4.).     I.  Israel  .  . . 
called  my  eon  out  of  Egypt—BENGEL  translates,  **  From  the  time 
that  he  (Israel)  was  in  Egypt.  I  called  him  my  son,"  which  the  par^ 
allelism  proves.     So  ch.  12.  9, ;  and  13.  4,  use  "from  .  . .  Egypt,*"" 
for  **  from  the  time  that  thou  didst  sojourn  in  Egypt."     Excdus,  4, 
22,  also  shows  that  Israel  was  called  by  God,  **My  son,  "  from  the 
time  of  his  Egyptian  sojourn  (Isaiah,  43.  i.).     God  is  always  said 
to  have  Ud  or  brought  forth^  not  to  have  "  called,"  Israel  from 
Egypt.     Matthew,  2.  15,  therefore,  in  quoting  this  prophecy,  15 pi- 
cally  and  unmarily  referring  to   Israel,   antitypically  and  fully  to 
Me&siah,  applies  it  to  Jesus'  sojourn  in  Egypt,  not  His  return  y;v»r 
it.     Even  iiom  His  infancy,  partly  spent  in  Egypt,  God   called 
Him  His  son.     God  included  Messiah,   and  Israel  for  Messiah's- 
sake,  in  one  common  love,  and  therefore  in  one  common  prophecy^ 
Messiah's  people  and  Himself  are  one,  as  the  Head  and  the  body. 
Isaiah,  49,  3,  calls  Him  "  Israel."      Th^  aame  general  reason,  dan- 
ger of  extinction;  c^sed  the  infant  Jesus,  and  Israel  in  its  nationaf. 
infancy  (cf.  Genesis*42.  43  ;  45.  i8  ;  46.  3,  4  ;  Ezekiel,   16.  4-6 ;. 
Jeremiahy  31.  20)  to  sojourn  in  Egypt.     So  He,  and  His  spirit- 
ual Israel,  are  already  called  *'  God's  jons,"  whilst  yet  in  the  Egypt 
of  the   world.     2.  As  they  called  them—*' they,"  viz.,  monitors 
sent  by  me..     '*  Called,"  in  v,  i,  suggests  the  idea  of  the  many 
subsequent  calls  by  the  prophets,    ment  from  them — turned  away 
in  contempt  (Jeremiah,  2.  27.).    Baalim — images  of  Baal,  set  up  m 
various  places.     3.  taught  .  . .  tO  go — lit,,  to  use  his  feet.    Cf.  a 
similar  image,  Deuteronomy,  I.  31 ;  8.  2,  5, 15  ;  32.  10,  ii  ;  Nehe- 
miah,  9.  21  ;  Isaiah,  63.  9  ;  Amos,  2.  10.    God  bare  them  as  a  pa- 
rent does  an  infant,  unable  to  supply  itself,  so  that  it  has  no  anxiety 
about  food,  raiment,  and  its  going  forth.    Acts,  13.  18,  which  prol>- 
ably  refers  to  this  passage  of  Hosea:  He  took  them  by  the  arms^ 
to   guide   them   that   they  might   not   stray,   and   to  hold   them 

np  that  ihey  mieht  not  stumble,    know  not  that  I  healed  them 

— i^.^  that  my  design  was  to  restore  them  spiritually  and  tem- 
porally (Exodus,  15.  26.).  4.  cords  of  a  maiH-parallel  to 
••  bands  of  love  ;"  not  such  cords  as  oxen  are  led  by,  but  humane- 
methods,  such  as  men  employ  when  inducing  others,  as  for  instance,, 
a  father  drawing  his  child,  by  leading  strings,   teaching  him  to  go- 

{v.  L.).    I  was  . . .  astheythat  take  off  the  yoke  on  their  jav.s  . . . 

I  laid  meat — As  the  humane  husbandman  occasionally  loosens  the- 
straps  under  the  jaws  by  which  the  yoke  is  bound  on  the  neck  of 
oxen,  and  lays  food  before  them  to  eat.  An  appropriate  image  of 
God's  deliverance  of  Israel  from  the  Egyptian  yoke,  and  of  Hi» 
feeding  them  in  the  wilderness.  5.  he  shall  not  return  into  .  .  * 
Egypt — viz,,  to  seek  help  against  Assyria  (cf.  ch.  7.  11,),  as  I-rael 
lately  had  done  (2  Kings,  17.  4,),  after  having  revolted  from  the 
Assyrian,  to  whom  they  had  been  tributary  from  the  times  of 
Menahem  (2  Kings,  15.  19.).     In  ?i  figurative  sense,  "he  shall x^ 
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tum  to  Egypt "  (ch.  9.  3,),  1.  e^  to  Egypt-like  bondage ;  also  many 

iewish  fugitives  were  literally  to  return  to  Egypt,  when  the  Holy 
.and  was  to  be  in  Assyrian  and  Chaldean  hands.  AMyrian  shall 
lie  his  king — ^instead  of  haying  kings  of  their  own,  and  Egrpt  as 
their  auxiliary,  hsoauss  they  refiised  to  retvra—jus^  retribu- 
tion.  They  would  not  return  (spiritually)  to  God,  therefore  they 
shall  not  return  (corporally)  to  Egypt,  the  object  of  their  desire. 

6.    abide— or,  **  fall  upon,'^  [Calvin.]    branches— >'.  ^.,  kU  vil- 

lagesy  which  are  the  branches  or  dependencies  of  the  cities.  [Cal- 
vin.] Grotius  translates^  "  his  bars  "  (so  Lamentations,  2.  9,).  i. 
/.,  the  warriors  who  were  the  bulwarks  of  the  state.  Cf.  ch.  4. 18, 
"rulers."  Margin^  "shields"  (Psalm  47.  9.).  because  of  their 
own  counsels — in  worshipping  idols,  and  relying  on  Egypt  (cf.  ch. 
10. 6.).  7.  bent  to  badcsiiding— not  only  do  they  backs^  and  that 
too  from  ME,  their  "  chief  good,"  but  they  uxe  dent  upon  it.  Though 
they  (the  prophets)  called  them  (the  Israelites)  to  the  Most  High 
(from  their  idols),  "  none  would  exalt,  (i.  /.,  extol  or  honor)  Him." 
To  exalt  God,  they  must  cease  to  be  "  dent  on  backsliding,"  and 
must  lift  themselves  upwards.  8.  as  Admah  . . .  Zoboiui — among 
the  cities,  including  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  irretrievably  overthrown 

(Deuteronomy,  29.  23.).    heart . . .  turned  Jifithin  me— with  the 

deepest  compassion,  so  as  not  to  execute  my  *  reat  (Lamentations, 
I.  20;  cf.  Genesis,  43.  30 ;  i  Kings,  3.  26.).  So  the  phrase  is  used 
of  a  new  tum  given  to  the  feeling  (Psalm  105.  25.).  repentings — 
God  speaks  according  to  human  modes  of  thought  (Numbers,  23. 
19.).  God's  seeming  change  is  in  accordance  with  His  secret  ever- 
lasting purpose  o!  love  to  His  people,  to  magnify  His  grace  aAer 

their  desperate  rebellion,    i  Will  not  return  to  destroy  Ejpbriaai 

— I.  e.y  I  will  no  more,  as  in  past  times,  destroy  Ephriam.  The  de- 
struction primarily  meant  is  probably  that  by  Tiglath-pileser,  whoi, 
as  the  Jewish  king  Ahaz'  ally  against  Pekah  of  Israel  and  Rezin  of 
Syria,  deprived  Israel  of  Gilead,  Galilee,  and  Naphtali  (2  Kings, 
15.  29.).  The  ulterior  reference  is  to  the  long  dispersion,  hereafter, 
to  be  ended  by  God's  covenant-mercy  restoring  His  people,  not  for 
their  merits,but  of  His  grace.  Qod  . .  .  not  man— not  dealing  as  man 
would,  with  implacable  wrath  under  awful  provocation  (Isaiah,  55. 
7-9  ;  Malachi,  3.  6.).  I  do  not,  like  man,  change  when  once  I  have 
made  a  covenant  of  everlasting  love,  as  with  Israel  (Numbers,  23. 
19.).  We  measure  God  by  the  human  standard,  and  hence  are 
slow  to  credit  fully  his  promises  ;  these  however  belong  to  the 
faithful  remnant,  not  to  the  obstinately  impenitent,  in  the  midSt 
of  thee— as  peculiarly  thy  God  (Exodus,  19.  5,  6.).  not  enter 
into  the  city — as  an  enemy  :  as  I  entered  Admah,  Zeboim,  and 
Sodom,  utterly  destroying  them,  whereas  I  will  not  utterly  destroy 
thee.  Somewhat  similarly  Jerome:  "I  am  not  one  such  as  human 
dvfellers  in  a  city^  who  take  cruel  vengeance  ;  I  save  those  whom  I 
correct."  Thus  "  not  man,"  and  "  in  the  midst  of  thee,"  are  parallel 
to  "  into  the  city."  Though  I  am  in  the  midst  of  thee,  it  is  not  as 
man  entering  a  rebellious  city  to  destroy  utterly.  Maurer  needless- 
ly translates,  ''  I  will  not  come  in  tvrath:'  10.  he  Shall  roar  like 
a  lion — by  awftil  judgments  on  their  foes  (Is.  31.  4  ;  Jer.25.  26-30 ; 
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Joel,  3'.  x6,),  calling  his  dispersed  "  children"  from  the  various  lands 
of  their  dispersion,  shall  tremble — shall  flock  in  eager  agitation  of 
haste,  fron  the  west— (Zech.  8.  7.).  Lit.  the  sea.  Probably  the 
Mediterranean,  including  its  "  isles  of  the  sea,"  and  maritime  coasL 
Thus  as  zr.  II  specifies  regions  of  Africa  and  Asia,  so  here  Europe. 
Is.  II.  11.16,  is  parallel,  referring  to  the  very  same  regions.  On 
*'  children,"  see  ck  i.  10.  \\.  tremble— flutter  in  haste,  dove — 
no  longer  "a  silly  dove"  (ch.  7.  11,),  but  as  "  doves  flying  to  their 
windows"  (Isaiah,  60.  8.).  in  their  hovses — (Ezekiel,  28.  26.). 
Lii.^  upoHy  for  the  Orientals  live  almost  as  much  upon  their  flat- 
roofed  houses,  as  in  them.  12.  Maurer  joins  this  verse  with  ch. 
12.  But  as  this  verse  praises  Judah,  whereas  ch.  12.  2,  censures 
him,  it  must  belong  rather  to  ch.  ii..  and  a  new  prophecy  begins 
at  ch.  12.  To  avoid  this,  Maurer  translates  this  verse  as  a  cen- 
sure, "  Judah  wanders  with  God,"  1.  e.,  though  having  the  true 
God,  he  wanders  after  false  gods,  ruleth  with  God — to  serve  God 
is  to  reign.  Ephraim  wished  to  rule  without  God  (cf.  I  Corinthians, 
4.  8  ;);  nay,  even,  in  order  to  rule,  cast  off"  God's  worship.  [RlVE- 
TUS.J  In  Judah  was  the  Intimate  succession  of  kings  and  priests. 
with  the  eainta— the  holy  priests  and  Levites.  [RivetusJ  With 
the  fathers  and  prophets  wno  handed  down  the  pure  worship  of 
God.  Israel's  apostasy  is  the  more  culpable,  as  he  had  before  him 
the  good  example  of  Judah,  which  he  set  at  nought.  The  parallel- 
ism ("with  God")  favors  Margin,  "  with  THE  Most  Holy  One." 

CHAPTER  XII. 
Ver.  1-14.  Reproof  op  Ephraim  and  Judah  :  their  Father 
Jacob  ought  to  be  a  Pattern  to  them.  This  prophecy  was 
delivered  about  the  time  of  Israel's  seeking  the  aid  of  the  Egyptian 
king  So,  in  violation  of  their  covenant  with  Assyria  (see  v.  i.). 
He  exhorts  them  to  follow  their  father  Jacob's  persevering  prayer- 
fulness,  which  brought  God's  favor  upon  him.  As  GcS  is  un- 
changeable. He  will  slyw  the  same  favor  to  Jacob's  posterity,  as 
He  did  to  Jacob,  if,  like  him,  they  seek  God.  I.  feeoeth  On  wind 
— (Proverbs,  15. 14 ;  Isaiah,  44.  20.).  Followeth  after  vain  objects, 
such  as  alliances  with  idolaters  and  their  idols  (cf.  ch.  8.  7.).  east 
wind — the  Samoon^  blowing  from  the  desert  East  of  Palestine, 
which  not  only  does  not  benefit,  but  does  injury  Israel  follows 
not  only  things  vain,  but  things  pernicious  (cf.  Job,  15.  2.).  In- 
Creaseth  lies — accumulates  lie  upon  lie,  i.  e.,  impostures  where- 
with they  deceive  themselves,  forsaking  the  truth  of  God.  desO- 
latton — violent  oppressions  ^Tzcii^^  hy  IsTJitX,  [Maurer.]  Acts 
which  would  prove  the  cause  of  Israel's  own  desolation.     TCalvin.] 

covenant  with . . .  Assyrians— (ch.  5.  13 ;  7.  u.).     on  .  . .  into 

Egypt — as  a  present  from  Israel  to  secure  Egypt's  alliance  (Isaiafi, 
30.  6  ;  57.  9  ;  cf.  2  Kings,  17.   4.).      Palestine  was  famed  for  oil 

(Ezekiel,  27. 17.).    2.    Controversy  with  Judah— (ch.  4.  i ;  Micah, 

6.  2.).  Judah.  under  Ahaz,  had  fallen  into  idolatry  (2  Kings.  16. 
3,  &c.).  Jacob — ^f .  e.,  the  ten  tribes.  If  Judah,  the  favored  portion 
of  the  nation,  shall  not  be  spared,  much  less  degenerate  Israel.  3. 
He — Jacob,  contrasted  with  his  degenerate  descendants,  called  by 
his  name,  Jacob  (v,  2  ;  cf.  Micah,  2.  7.).    ffe  took  Esau  by  thehed 
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in  the  womb  in  order  to  obtain,  if  possible,  (he  privileges*  of  the 
£ist-born  (Genesis,  25.  22-26,),  wheiice  he  took  his  name,  Jacob. 
meaning  mpplanter;  and  again,  by  his  strength,  prevailed  in  wrest- 
ling wiih.God  for  a  blessing  (Genesis,  32.  24-29  ;);  whereas  ye  dis- 
regard my  promises,  putting  your  confidence  in  idols  and  loreign 
jUliances.  He  conquered  God,  ye  are  the  slaves  of  idols.  Only 
have  Jehovah  on  your  side,  and  ye  are  sttonger  than  Edom,  or 
•even  Assyria.  So  the  spiritual  Israel  laya,  hold  of  the  heel 
of  Jesus,  "  the  First-born  of  many  brethren,"  being  bom  again  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Having  no  right  in  themselves  to  the  inheritance, 
they  lay  hold  of  the  bruised  heel,  the  humanity  of  Christ  crucified, 
and  let  not  go  their  hold  of  Him  who  is  not,  as  Esau,  a  curse  (He- 
brews, 12.  16,  17,),  but,  by  becoming  a  curse  for  us,  is  a  blessing 
iQ  us.  power  with  God — referring  to  his  name,  "  Israel," /r»Vw^  of 
<jad^  acquired  on  that  occasion  (cf.  Matthew,  ii.  12.).  As  the 
promised  Canaan  had  to  be  gained  forcibly  by  Israel,  so  heaven  by 
the  faithful  (Revelations,  3.  21 ;  cf.  Luke.  13.  24,).  **  Strive,"  ///., 
"**  as  in  the  agony  of  a  contest."  So  the  Canaanitess  (Matthew,  15. 
22.).  his  strength — which  lay  in  his  conscious  weakness,  whence, 
that  his  thigh  was  put  out  of  joint  by  God,  he  hung  upon  him. 
To  seek  strength  was  his  object ;  to  grant  it,  God's.  , Yet  God's 
mode  of  procedure  was  strange.  In  human  form  He  tries  as  it 
were  to  throw  Jacob  down.  When  simple  wrestling  was  not 
enough,  He  does  what  seems  to  e'hsure  Jacob's  fall,  dislocating  his 
thigh  joint,  so  that  he  could  no  longer  stand.  Yet  it  >^as  then 
when  Jacoij  prevailed.  Thus  God  teaches  us  the  irresistible  might 
of  conscious  weakness.  For  when  weak  in  ourselves,  we  are 
strong  by  His  strength  put  in  us  (Job,  23.  6  •  Isaiah,  27.  5  ;  2  Co- 
rinthians, 12.  9,  10.).  i.  the  angel — the  uncreated  Angel  of  the 
'Covenant,  as  God  the  Son  appears  in  the  Old  Testament  (Malachi. 
3.  I.),  made  supplication— Genesis,  32.  26:  "I  will  not  let  thee 
go,  except  thou  bless  me."  he  fOUnd  him — the  angel  found  Jacobv 
when  he  was  fleeing  from  Esau  into  Syria  :*the  Lord  appearing  to 
him  "in  Beth-el"  (Genesis,  28.  11-19;  35-  !•)•  ^Vhat  a  sad  con- 
trast, that  in  the  same  Beth-el  now  Israel  worships  the  golden 
calves  !  there  he  spake  with  us — "  with  wj,"*  as  being  in  the  loins 
of  our  progenitor  Jacob  (cf.  Psalm  66.  6.  '*  They  .  .  .  we/'  Hebrews, 
7.  9,  10.).  What  God  there  spake  to  Jacob  appertains  to  us. 
God's  promises  to  him  belong  to  ail  his  posterity  who  follow  ia  the 
steps  of  »■■  prayerful  faith.  5.  Lord  6od— Jehovah,  a  name 
im'^\'ir.g  His  immutable  constancy  to  J/is  promises.  From  the  He- 
i.ew  root,  meaning  existence^  "  He  that  is,  was,  and  is  to  be," 
always  the  same.  (Hebrews,  13.  8  ;  Revelation,  1. 4,  8  ;  cf.  Exodus, 
3*14,  15  ;  6.  3.).  As  He  was  unchangeable  in  His  favor  to  Jacob, 
so  will  He  be  to  His  believing  posterity,  of  hOStS — ^which  Israel 
foolishly  worshipped.  Jehovah  has  all  the  hosts  (Saba)  or  powers 
of  heaven  and  earth  at  command,  so  that  He  is  all  powerful,  as  He 
is  faithful,  to  fulfill  His  promises  (Psalm  135,  6  ;  Amos,  5,  27.). 
memorial — the  name  expressive  of  the  character  in  which  God 
was  ever  to  be  remembered  (Psalm  135.  13.).  6.  thOU — who 
dost  wish  to  be  a  true  descendant  of  Jacob.    tO  thy  6od — who 
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is    therefore   bound    by    covenant  to  hear    thy  prayers,      keep: 
mercy   and  judgment---<Micah,  6.   8.).     These  two   include   the 
second   table  commandments,  dutv  towards    one's   neighbor,  the 
most  visible  test  of  the  sincerity  of  one's  repentance,    wait  On  thy 
God — alone,  not  on  thy  idols.     Including  all  the  duties  of  the  first 
table  (Psalm  37.  3*  5»  7 ;  40-  i).     7.  merchants— a  play  on  the 
double  sense  of  the  Hebrew.,  "Canaan,"  t./.,  a  Canaanite  and  a. 
"  merchant."    Ezekiel,  16.  3 :  "  Thy  birth  is  ...  of  Canaan."    They 
who  naturally  were   descendants  of  Jacob  had  become  virtually 
Canaanites^  who  were  proverbial  as  cheating  merchants  (cf.  Isaiah,. 
23.  II,  Margin)^   the  greatest    reproach   to    Israel  who  despised 
Canaan.    The   Phenicians  called   themselves  Canaanites  or  tner^ 
chants  (Isaiah,  23.  8.).     oppress — open  violence  :  as  the  ''balanceft- 
of  deceit "  imply /miM/.     8.  And — <>.,  Notwithstanding.     Yet  I  am 
.  .  .  rich — i^.s  I  regard  not  what  the  prophets  sav :  I  am  content 
with  my  state,  as   I  am  rich  (Revelation,   3.  17.).     Therefore,  in 
just  retribution,  this  is  the  very  language  of  the  enemy  in  being; 
the    instrument    of    Israel's    punishment.       Zechariah,    11.    5; 
" They  that  sell  them  say  ...  /  am  rich"      Better  far  poverty 
with  honesty,  than  riches  gained  by  sin.     my  labors — my  gains- 
by    labor,     tbev    shall   find   nons — t\e^    none    shall     find  any. 
Iniquity  .  .  .  that  were  sin— iniquity  that  would  bring  down   the 
penalty  of  sin.     Ephraim  argues,  My  success  in  my  labors  proves 
ttiat  I  am  not  a  guilty  sinner  as  the  prophets  assert.     Thus  sinners 
pervert   God's  lon^-suffering  goodness   (Matthew,  5.   45)   into   a 
justification  of  their  impenitence  (cf.  Ecclesiastes,  8.  11-13.).    9. 
And — rather,  **  And  yet."     Though  Israel  deserves  to  be  cast  off 
for  ever,  yet  I  am  still  what  I  have  been  from  the  time  of  my  de- 
livering them  out  of  Egypt,  their  covenant-God :  therefore,  "  I  will 
yet  make  thee  to  dwell  in  tabernacles,"  t.^.,  to  keep  the  feast  of 
tabernacles  again  in   remembrance  of  a  new  deliverance  out   of 
bondage.     Fulfilled  primarily  at  the  return  from  Babylon  (Nehe- 
miah,  8.  17.).     Fully  and  antitypically  to  be  fulfilled  at  the  final 
restoration  from  the  present   dispersion  (  Zechariah,   14.    16 ;  cL 
Leviticus,  23.   42,  43.)     10.  hy  .  .  .  the    prophets— /rV.  upon,  f./r.» 
my  spirit  resting  on  them.     I  deposited  with  them  my  instructions- 
i^hich  ought  to  have  brought  you  to  the  right  way.     An  aggrava-. 
lion  of  your  guilt,  that  it  was  not  through  ignorance  you  erred,  but 
in  defiance  of  God  and   His  prophets.     |^Calvin.1     Ahijah  the 
Shilonite,  Shemaiah,  Iddo,  Azariah,  Hanani,  Jehu,  Elijah,  Elisha,, 
Micaiah,  Joel,  and  Amos,  were   "the   prophets"   before  Hosea. 
visions  .  . .  similitudes — I  adopted  such  modes  of  communication,, 
adapted  to  man's  capacities,  as  were  calculated  to  arouse  atten-> 
lion:  I  left  no  means  untried  to  reform  you.     Ch.  i.,  2.,  3.,  con- 
tain examples  of  ''similitudes."    II.  ils  there  Iniquity  In  Gllead?^ 

— He  asks  the  question,  not  as  if  the  answer  was  doubtful,  but  to 
strengthen  the  affirmation:  "Surely  they  are  vanity;"  or,  as 
Maurer  translates,  "  They  are  nothing  but  iniquity."  Iniquity^ 
especially  idolatry,  in  Scripture  is  often  termed  "vanity."  Pro- 
verbs,  13.  11  :  "Wealth  gotten  by  vanity,"  i,e.,  iniquity.  Isaiah^ 
41.  29:  ''They  arc  all  vanity  ..,  images"    "Gilead"  refers  to 
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Mizpehgilead,  a  city  representing  the  region  beyond  Jordan  (ch. 
6.  8  ;  Judges,  ii.  29;);  as  "Gil^/*  the  r^on  on  this  side  of 
Jordan  (ch.  4.  15.).    In  all  Quarters  alike  they  are  utterly  vile. 

their  altars  are  as  heaps  In  the  ftirrows— »>,  as  numerous  as 

such  heaps :  v/s.,  the  heaps  of  stones  cleared  out  of  a  stony  field. 
An  appropriate  image,  as  at  a  distance  they  look  like  altars  (cf. 
ch.  10.  I,  4,  and  8.  ii.).  As  the  third  member  in  the  parallelism 
answers  to  the  first,  Gilgal  to  Gilead,  so  the  fourth  to  the  second, 
"altars "to  "vanity."  The  word  "heaps"  alludes  to  the  name 
"  Gilgal,"  meaning  a  heap  of  stones.  The  very  scene  of  the  gene- 
ral circumcision  of  the  people,  and  of  the  solemn  passover  kept 
after  crossing  Jordan,  is  now  the  strong  hold  of  Israel's  idolatry. 
12.  Jacob  ilea  .  . .  served — Though  ye  pride  yourselves  on  the 
great  name  of  "  Israel,"  forget  not  that  your  proeenitor  was  the 
same  Jacob  who  was  a  fugitive,  and  who  served  tor  Rachel  fourteen 
years.  He  forgat  not  me  who  delivered  him  when  fleeing  from 
Esau,  and  when  oppressed  by  Laban  (Genesis,  28.  5 ;  29.  20,  28 ; 
Deuteronomy,  26.  5.).  Ye^  though  delivered  from  Egypt  (v.  13,), 
and  loaded  with  my  favors,  are  yet  unwilling  to  return  to  me. 
country  of  Syria — the  champaign  region  of  Syria,  t.^.,  the  portion 
lying  between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  hence  called  Mesopotamia. 
Padam-aram  means  the  same,  ije.^  Low  Syria^  as  opposed  to 
Aramea  (meaning  the  high  country)  or  Syria  (Genesis,  48.  7.).  13. 
by  a  prophet — Moses  (Numbers,  12.  6-8;  Deuteronomy,  18.  15, 
18.).  preserved — translate^  "kept;"  there  is  an  allusion  to  the 
same  Hebrew  word  in  v,  12,  "  kept  sheep;"  Israel  was  kept  by 
God  as  His  flocks  even  as  Jacob  kept  sheep  (Psalm  80.  I ;  Isaiah,  63. 

II.)-    14.  provoked  him— !>.,  God.    leave  his  blood  upon  him — 

not  take  away  the  guilt  and  penalty  of  the  innocent  blood  shed  bv 
Ephraim  in  eeneral,  and  to  Moloch  in  particular,  his  reproacn 
shall  bis  Lord  return  unto  him~Ephraim'sdishonortoGcd  inwor- 
shipping  idols,  God  will  repay  to  him.  That  God  is  **His  Lord"  by 
right  of  redemption  and  special  revelation  to  Ephraim  only  aggra- 
vates his  guilt,  instead  of  giving  him  hope  of  escape.  God  does 
not  give  up  His  claim  to  them  as  His  however  they  set  aside  His 
dominion. 

^  CHAPTER  XIII. 
Ver.  1-16.  Ephraim's  sinful  Ingratitude  to  God  and 
ITS  FATAL  Consequence:  God's  Promise  at  last.  This 
chapter  and  14.  probably  belong  to  the  troubled  times  that  followed 
Pekah's  murder  by  Hosea  (cf.  ch.  13.  II  ;  2  Kings,  15.  30.).  The 
subject  is,  the  idolatry  of  Ephraim,   notwithstanding  God's  past 

benefits,  destined  to  be  his  rum.  I.  When  Ephraim  spakc  tremb- 
ling— rather,  "  When  Ephraim  (the  tribe  most  powerful  among  the 
twelve  in  Israel's  early  histofy)  spake  (authoritatively)  there  was 
trembling  ;"  all  reverentially  feared  him  QeromeJ  (cf.  Job,  29.  8, 
9.  31.).  OfTended  in  Baal — t.  ^.,  in  respect  to  Baal,  by  worshipping 
him  (i  Kings,  16.  31,),  under  Ahab:  a  more  heinous  offence  than 
even  the  calves.  Therefore  it  is  at  this  climax  of  guilt  that  Ephraim 
"died."  Sin  has,  in  the  sight  of  God,  within  itself  the  germ  of 
«^th,  though  that  death  may  not  visibly  take  effect  till  long  after. 
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Cf.  Romans,  7.  9,  **  Sin  revived,  and  I  died^  So  Adam  in  the  day 
of  His  sin  was  to  die,  though  the'sentence  was  not  visibly  executed 
till  long  after  (Genesis,  2.  17  ;  5.  5.).  Israel  is  similarly  represent- 
ed as  politically  dead  in  Ezekiel,  37.  2.  according  to  their  OWn 
UttderstandiRg — i.  e,^  their  arbitrary  devising.  Cf.  *'  will  worship," 
Colossians.  2.  23.  Men  ye  not  to  be  "  wise  above  that  which  is 
written,"  or  to  follow  their  own  understanding,  but  Gods  command 
in  worship.  kiSS  the  Calves — an  act  of  adoration  to  the  golden 
calves  (cf.  i  Kings,  19.  18  ;  Job,  31.  27  ;  Psalm  2.  12.).      3.    they 

shall  be  as  the  norning  cloud . . .  dew— (ch.  6.  4.).     As  their 

"  goodness'*  soon  vanished  like  the  morning  cloud  and  dew,  so 
they  shidl  perish  like  them,  the  flOOr — th&  threshing-floor ;  gen- 
erally an  open  area,  on  a  height,  exposed  to  the  winds,  chimney 
---generally  in  the  East  an  orifice  in  the  wall,  at  once  admitting  the 
light,  and  giving  egress  to  the  smoke.     4.     (Ch.  12.  9  ;  Isaiah,  43. 

II.).   no  saviour  ftemporal  as  well  as  spiritual]  besides  me — 

(Isaiah,  46.  21.).  5.  I  did  •  knOW  thee — /.  ^.,  did  acknowledge  thee 
as  mine,  and  so  took  care  of  thee  (Psalm  144.  3 ;  Amos,  3.  2^.  As 
/  knew  thee  as  mine,  so  thou  shouldest  know  no  God  but  me  {v,  4.). 
ia  . . .  land  of .  .  .  drought-^ Deuteronomy,  8.  15.).  6.  Image 
from  cattle  waxing  wanton  in  abundant  pasture  (cf.  ch.  2.  5,  8  ; 
Deuteronomy,  32.  13-15.).  In  proportion  as  I  fed  them  to  the  full, 
they  were  so  satiated  that  **  their  heart  was  exalted ;"  a  sad  con- 
trast to  fhe  time  when,  by  God's  blessing,  Ephraim   truly  "  exalted 

himself  in  Israel"  (v,  i.).   therefore  have  they  fbrgotten  me— the 

very  reason  why  men  should  remember  God,  viz.^  prosperity,  which 
comes  from  Him,  is  the  cause  often  of  their  forgejtting  Him.  God 
had  warned  them  of  this  danger  (Deuteronomy,  6. 11, 12.).  7.  (Ch. 
5.  14;  Lamentations,  3.  10.).  leopard — ^the  Hebrew  ^Qxsi<t%  from 
a  root  meaning  spotted  (cf.  Jeremiah.  13.  23.).  Leopards  lurk  in 
thickets,  and  thence  spring  on  their  victims,  observe — f.  /.,  lie  in 
wait  for  them.  Several  MSS.,  LXX.,  Vulgate^  Syriae^  and  Arabic^ 
read,  by  a  slight  change  of  the  Hebrew  vowel  pointing,  **  by  the  way 
of  Assyria^*  a  region  abounding  in  leopards  and  lions.  English 
Version  is  better.  8.  "  Writers  on  the  natures  of  beasts  say  that 
none  is  more  savage  than  a  she-bear^  when  bereaved  of*  her  whelps!* 
[Jerome.]  caul  of . . .  heart — the  membrene  enclosing  it :  the 
pericardium,  there — "  by  the  way"  (v.  7.).  9.  thoU  ...  In  me — 
in  contrast,  hast  destroyed  thyself—///.,  thy  destruction  is  of  thy- 
self (Proverbs,  6.  32  ;  8.  36.).  tnine  me  is  in  help—///.,  in  thine 
help-—(c^.  Deuteronomy,  33.  26.).  Hadst  thou  rested  thy  hope  in 
nUy  I  would  have  been  always  ready  at  hand  for  thy  help,  [Grotius.] 
10.  I  will  be  thy  king :  where— rather,  as  Afargin  and  LXX., 
Syriac  VulgaU,  "  Where  now  is  thy  king?"  [Maurer.]  English 
Version  is,  however,  favored  both  by  the  Hebrew^  by  the  antithesis 
between  Israel's  self-chosen  bxiA perishing  kings^  and  God,  Israel's 

abiding  king  (cf.  ch.  3. 4,  5.).    where  . .'.  Give  me  a  king— Where 

now  is  the  king  whom  ye  substituted  in  my  stead  ?  Neither  Saul, 
^«rhom  the  whole  nation  begged  for,  not  contented  with  me  their 
trucking  (i  Samuel,  8.  5,  7,  19,  20;  10.  19,),  nor  Jeroboam,  whom 
£abseqnently  the  ten  tribes  chose  instead  of  the  line  of  David  my 
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anointed,  can  save  thee  now.  They  had  expected  from  their  kings 
ivhat  is  the  prerogatrve  of  God  aJ^ne,  viz.^  the  power  of  saving 
them,    judges — including  all  civil  authorities  under  the  king  (of. 

Amos,  2.  3.).     II.     I  gave  . . .  king  in  . . .  anaer . . .  took . . . 

aWay  In  .^  .  wrath — true  both  of  Saul  (i  Samuel,  15.  22,  23 ;  16. 
l)  and  of  Jeroboam's  line  (a  Kings,  15.  30.).  Pekah  was  taken 
Away  through  Hoshea,  as  himself  took  away  Pekahiah ;  and  as 
Hoshea  was  soon  to  be  taken  away  by  the  Assyrian  king.  12. 
bound  up  . . .  hid — treasures,  meant  to  be  kept,  are  bound  up  and 
hidden,  ix,^  do  not  flatter  yourselves,  because  of  the  delay,  that  I 
have  forgotten  your  sin.  Nay  (ch.  9.  9,),  Ephraim's  iniquity  is  kept 
4is  it  were  safely  sealeckup,  until  the  due  time  comes  for  bringing 
it  forth  for  punishment  (Deuteronomy,  32.  34;  Job,  14. 17  ;  21. 19 ; 
<:f.  Romans,  2.  5.).  Opposed  to  "blotting  out  the  handwriting 
against"  the  sinner  (Colossians,  2.  14.).  13.  SOrrowsof  a  travail- 
ing woman — calamities  sudden  and  agonising  (Jeremiah,  30.  6.) 
unwise — in  not  foreseeing  the  impending  judgment,  and  averting 
it  by  penitence  (Proverbs,  22.  3.).  he  should  not  Stay  long  in  the 

filace  of  the  breaking  forth  of  children — when  Israel  might  de. 
iver  himself  from  calamity  by  the  pangs  of  penitence,  he  brings 
Tuin  on  himself  by  so  long  deferring  a  new  birth  unto  repentance, 
like  a  child  whose  mother  has  not  strength  to  bring  it  forth,  and 
which  therefore  remains  so  long  in  the  passs^e  from  the  womb  as 
to  run  the  risk  of  death  (2  Kings,  19.  3  ;  Isaiah,  37.  3 ;  66.'  9.).  I4b 
Applying  primarily  to  God's  restoration  of  Israel  from  Assyria  par- 
tially, and,  in  times  yet  future,  fully,  from  all  the  lands  of  tneir 
f  resent  long-continued  dispersion,  and  political  death  (cf.  ch.  6.  2  ; 
saiah,  25.  8;  26.  19;  Ezekiel,  37.  12.).  God's  power  and  grace 
are  magnified  in  quickening  what  to  the  eye  of  flesh  seems  dead 
and  hopeless  (Romans,  4.  17,  19.).  As  Israel's  history,  past  and 
future,  has  a  representative  character  in  relation  to  the  church,  this 
verse  is  expressed  in  language  alluding  to  Messiah's  (who  is  the 
ideal  Israel)  grand  victory  over  the  grave  and  death,  the  flrst-fmits 
in  His  own  resurrection,  the  full. harvest  to  come  at  the  genera]  re- 
surrection ;  hence  the  similarity  between  this  verse  and  Paul's 
language  as  to  the  latter  (i  Corinthians,  15.  55.).  That  similarity 
l)ecomes  more  obvious  by  translating  as  LXX.,  which  Paul  plainly 
quotes  from ;  and  as  the  same  Hebrew  word  is  translated  in  v.  IQ, 
*•  O  death  where  are  thy  plagues  (paraphrased  by  LXX.,  "  thy  vic- 
tory")? "  O  grave  where  s  thy  destruction"  (rendered  by  LXX., 
**thy  sting")?  The  question  is  that  of  one  triumphing  over  a  foe, 
once  a  cruel  tjrrant,  but  now  robbec  of  all  power  to  hurt,  repent- 
ance shall  be  hid  from  mine  eves— 1>..  I  will  not  change  my 

purpose  of  fulfilling  my  promise  by  delivering  Israel,  on  the  con- 
dition of  their  return  to  me  (cf.  ch.  14.  2-8  ;  Numbers,  23.  19 ; 
Komans,  11.  29.).  15.  fruitful — ^referring  to  the  meaning  of 
**Kphraim,"  from  ^ Hebre^a^ooi  "to  be  fruitful"  (Genesis,  41.  52.). 
It  was  long  the  most  numerous  and  flourishing  of  the  tribes  (Gene- 
ais,  48.  19.)  wind  of  the  Lord— tV.,  sent  by  the  Lord  (cf.  Isaiah, 
40-  7i).who  has  His  instruments  of  punishment  always  ready.  The 
Assyrian,   Shalmaneser,  &c.,  is  meant   (Jeremiah,  4.  11 ;  x8.  17  j 
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Ezekiel,  19.  12.).  frOHl  the  wiMernesa— 2^.,  the'  desert  part  of 
Syria  (i  Kings,  19.  15,),  the  route  from  Assyria  into  Israel,  he — 
the  Assjrrian  invader.  Shalmaneser  began  the  siege  of  Samaria  in 
723  B.C.  Its  close  was  in  721  B.C.,  the  first  year  of  Sargon,  who 
seems  to  have  usurped  the  throne  of  Assyria  whilst  Shalmaneser 
was  at  the  siege  of  Samaria.  Hence,  whilst  2  Kings,  17.  6,  states, 
"  the  king  of  Assyria  took  Samaria,"  2  Kings,  18.  lo,  says,  "at  the 
end  of  three  years  they  took  it."  In  Sargon's  magnificent  palace 
at  Khorsabad,  inscriptions  ttnention  the  number — 27,280— of 
Israelites  carried  captive  by  the  founder  of  the  palace  from  Samaria 
and  other  places  of  Israel.  [G.  V.  Smith.]  16.  This  verse  and 
V.  15  foretell  the  calamities  about  to  befall  Israel  before  her  restor* 
ation  {v.  14,),  owing  to  her  impenitence,  her  God — the  greatest 
aggravation  of  her  rebellion,  that  it   was  against  her  God  (z/.  4.}. 

innuits ...  dashed   in  pieces,  &c.— (2    Kings,  8.  12;  15.  16; 

Amos,  I.  13.). 

CHAPTER  XIV. 
Ver.  1-9.    God's  Promise  of  Blessing,  on  their-  Repent- 
ance:   THEIR    Abandonment  of  Idolatry  foretold:    the 
Conclusion  of  the  whole,  the  Just  shall  walk  in  God's 

WAYS,  BUT  THE  TRANSGRESSORS  SHALL  FALL  THEREIN,      f.   fallen 

by  thine  inlquity^ch.  5.  5  ;  13.  9.).    2.    Take  with  you  words 

"—instead  of  sacrifices,  w«.,  the  words  of  penitence  here  put  in 
your  mouths  by  God.  "  Words,"  in  Hebrew^  mean  realities^  there 
being  the  same  term  for  worris  and  things  ;  so  God  implies,  .He 
will  not  accept  empty  professions  (Psalm  78.  36 ;  Isaiah,  29.  13.). 
He  does  not  ask  costly  sacrifices,  but  words  of  heartielt  penitence. 

receive  us  graciously— ///.,  (for)  ^n?^/.    calves  of  our  lipe— i>., 

instead  of  sacrifices  of  calves^  which  we  cannot  offer  to  thee  in  our 
exile,  we  present  the  praises  of  our  Hps,  Thus  the  exile,  wherein 
the  temple  service  ceased,  prepared  the  way  for  the  gospel  time, 
when  the  types  of  the  animal  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Testament  be- 
ing realized  in  Christ's  perfect  sacrifice  once  for  all,  "  the  sacrifice 
of  praise  to  God  continually  that  is  the  fruit  of  our  lips'*  (He- 
brews, 13.  15)  takes  their  place  in  the  New  Testament.  .  3.  Three 
besetting  sins  of  Israel  are  here  renounced,  trust  in  Assyria,  ap- 
plication to  Egypt  for  its  cavalry  (forbidden,  Deuteronomy,  17, 16  ; 
cf.  ch.  7.  II  ;  11.  5  ;  12.  I ;  2  Kings,  17.  4 ;  Psalm  33.  17  ;  Isaiah, 
30.  2,  16;  31.  I,),  and  idolatry,  fatherless— descriptive  of  the 
destitute  state  of  Israel  when  severed  from  God,  their  true  Father. 
"We  shall  henceforth  trust  in  none  but  thee,  the  only  Father  of  the 
fatherless,  and  Helper  of  the  destitute  (Psalm  10,  14;  68.  5;);  our 
nation  has  experienced  thee  such  in  our  helpless  state  in  Egypt,  and 
now  in  a  like  state  again  our  only  hope  is  in  thy  goodness.  4. 
God's  gracious  reply  to  their  self-condemning  prayer,  backslid- 
ing— apostasy  ;  not  merely  occasional  back.slidings.  God  can  heal 
the  most  desperate  sinfulness.  [Calvin.]  freely — ^with  a  gratuit- 
ous, unmerited,  and  abundant  love  (Ezekiel,  16.  60-63.).  ^  ^sto 
the  spiritual  Israel  (John,  15.  16 ;  Romans,  3.  24 ;  5.  8  ;  I  John,  4. 
10.).  5.  as  the  dew — which  falls  copiously  in  the  East,  supply- 
ing the  place  of  the  more  frequent  rains  in  other  regions.    God 
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will  not  be  "  as  the  early  dew  that  goeth  awav,'*  but  constant  (du 
6-  3>  4  '•  Jo^t  29.  19;  Proverbs,  19.  12.).   the  Illy — no  plant  is  more 

Productive  than  the  lily,  one  root  often  producing  fifty  bulbs  (PHny^ 
[.  N.  21.  5.).  The  common  lily  is  white,  consisting  of  six  leaves 
opening  like  bells.  The  royal  lily  grows  to  the  height  of  three  or 
four  feet ;  Matthew,  6.  29,  alludes  to  the  beauty  of  its  flowers,  roote 
as  LebailOIH~f.^M  as  the  trees  of  Lebanon  (especially  the  cedars), 
which  cast  down  their  roots  as  deeply  as  is  their  height  upiftmrds ; 
so  that  they  are  immovable  [Jeromh  (Isaiah,  10.  34.).  Spiritual 
growth  consists  most  in  the  growth  oithe  root  which  is  out  of  sight. 

6.    branches— shoote,  or  suckers,    beauty  ...  as  the  olive — 

which  never  loses  its  verdure.  One  plant  is  not  enough  to  express 
the  graces  of  God's  elect  people.  The  Uly  depicts  its  lovely  growth ; 
but  as  it  wants  duration  and  firmness,  the  deeply-rooted  oedan  of 
Lebanon  are  added  ;  these,  however,  are  fruitless,  therefore  the 
fruitful,  peace-bearing,  fragrant,  ever  green  olive  is  added.  SBSlI 
as  Lebanon — which  exhaled  from  it  uie  fragrance  of  odoriferous 
trees  and  floweis.  So  Israel's  name  shall  be  in  good  savour  with 
all  (Genesis,  27.  27  ;  Song  of  Solomon.  4.  ii.).  /.  Tluy  /Aa/nsed 
to  iiae/I  under  Israel's  shadow  (but  who  shall  have  been  forced  to 
leave  it)  shall  return^  r./.,  be  restored  (Ezekiel,  35.  9.).  Others  take 
'^  His  shadow"  to  mean  Jehovah* s  (cf.  Psalm  17.  8  ;  91.  I ;  Isaiah, 
4.  6,),  which  V.  I,  2,  "  return  unto  the  Lord^  &c.,  favors.  But  the 
**  his  in  V.  6  refers  to  Israel,  and  therefore  must  refer  to  the  same 
here,  revive  as  . . .  corn — as  the  corn  long  buried  in  the  earth 
springs  up,  with  an  abundant  produce,  so  shall  they  revive  from 
their  calamities,  with  a  great  increase  of  offspring  (cf.  John,  12. 24.). 
scent  thereof— «^.,  Israel's  fame.  Cf.  v.  6,  *' His  smell  as  Leb- 
anon  ;"  Song  of  Solomon,  i.  3,  **  Thy  name  is  as  ointment  poured 

forth."  LXX.  UiyoT Margin,  "memorial."  as  the  wine  of  Leb- 
anon— ^which  was  most  celebrated  for  its  aroma,  flavor,  and  medi- 
cinal restorative  properties.  8.  Ephraim  shaU  say — being 
brought  to  penitence  by  God's  goodness,  and  confessing  and  ab- 

horring  his  past  madness.    I  have  heard  . . .  and  observed  him — 

I  Jehovah  have  answeted  and  regarded  him  with  favor ;  the  op- 
posite  of  God's  "hiding  his  face  from"  one  (Deuteronomy,  31.  17.). 
It  is  the  experience  of  God's  favor,  in  contrast  to  God's  wrath 
heretofore,  that  leads  Ephraim  to  abhor  his  past  idolatry.  Jeho- 
vah heard  and  answered ;  whereas  the  idols,  as  Ephraim  now  sees* 
could  not  hear^  much  less  answer.  I  am  ...  a  green  fir — or 
cypress :  ever  green,  winter  and  summer  alike :  the  leaves  not  fall- 
ing off  in  winter.  From  mc  is  thy  fruit  found—*'  From  me,"  as 
the  root.  Thou  needest  go  no  farther  than  me  for  the  supply  of 
all  thy  wants :  not  merely  the  protection  implied  by  the  shadoto  of 
the  cypress,  but  that  which  the  cypress  has  not,  vis.,  />mV,  all 
spiritual  and  temporal  blessings.  It  may  be  also  implied,  that 
whatever  spiritual  graces  Ephraim  seeks  for  or  may  have,  are  not 
of  themselves,  but  of  God  (Psalm  i.  3 ;  John,  15.  4,  5,  8  ;  James* 
X.  17.)*  God's  promises  to  us  are  more  our  security  for  mortifying 
sin  than  our  promises  to  God  (Isaiah,  27.  9.).  9.  Epilogue* 
summing  up  the  whole  previous  teaching.    Here   alone   Hosea 


uses  the  tenn  "  righteous/'  so  rare  were  such  ch&racters  in  his  day. 
There  is  enough  of  saving  truth  clear  in  God's  word  to  guide  those 
humbly  seeking  salvation,  and  enough  of  difficulties  to  confound 
those  who  curiously  seek  them  out,  rather  than  practically  seek  sal- 
vation, fall — stumble  and  are  offended  at  difficulties  opposed  to 
their  prejudices  and  'lusts,  or  above  their  self-wise  understanding 
(cf.  Proverbs,  lo.  29 ;  Micah,  2.  7  ;  Matthew,  11.  19  ;  Luke,  2.  34  ; 
John,  7.  17 ;  I  Peter,  2.  7,  8.).  To  him  who  sincerely  seeks  the 
agenda^  God  will  make  plain  the  credenda.  Christ  is  the  foun- 
dation stone  to  some  :  a  stone  of  stumbling  and  rock  of  offence  to 
others.  The  same  sun  softens  wax  and  hardens  clay.  But  their 
fall  is  the  most  fatal  who  fall  in  the  ways  of  God,  split  on  the  Rock 
of  ages,  and  suck  poison  out  of  the  Balm  of  Gileaa. 
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JOEL. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Joel  (meaning  '^  one  to  whom  Jehovah  is  God.**  1.  e.  a  wonkier  o/jtho' 
vak)  seems  to  have  belonged  to  judahy  as  no  reference  occura  to  Israel ;  where* 
as  he  ^speaks  of  Jerusalem^  the  temple,  the  priests,  and  the  ceremonies,  as  if  he 
were  intimately  familiar  with  them  ^f.  ch.  x.  14  •  3.  x,  X5,  33;  3.  x,  a,  6,  x6, 17, 
90,  ax.).  His  predictions  were  probably  delivered  in  the  early  days  of  foash, 
B.C.  870-865.^  For  no  reference  is  made  in  them  to  the  Babylonian,  Assyrian,  or 
even  tne  Syrian  invasion :  and  the  only  enemies  mentioned  are  the  Philistines, 
Phenicans.  Edomites,  and  Egyptians  (ch.  3.  4, 19.).  Had  he  lived  after  Joash, 
he  would  aoubtless  have  mentioned  the  Syrians  among  the  enemies  whom  he 
enumerates,  since  they  took  Jerusalem,  and  carried  on  immense  spoil  to  Da- 
mascus (a  Chr.  34.  33,  34.).  No  idolatry  is  mentioned;  and  the  temple  servi- 
ces, the  priesthood,  and  other  institutions  of  the  theocracy,  are  represented  as 
flourishing.  This  all  answers  to  the  state  of  things  under  the  nigh  priest- 
hood of  Jehoiadaf  through  whom  Joash  had  been  placed  on  the  throne,  and 
who  lived  in  the  early  years  of  Joash  (a  Ki.  xx.  17,  x8;  xa.  3-x6  ;  Chr.  34.  4-X4.). 
He  was  son  of  Pethuel. 

The  first  chapter  describes  the  desolation  caused  by  an  inroad  of  locusts— one 
of  the  instruments  of  divine  judgment  mentioned  by  Moses  (Deut.  a8.  38,  39) 
and  by  Solomon  (x  Ki.  8.  37.).  The  second  chapter  (v.  x-ii,),  the  appearance 
of  them,  under  images  of  a  hostile  army,  suggesting  tnat  the  locusts  were  sym- 
bols, and  forerunners  of,  a  more  terrible  scourge,  via.,  foreign  enemies  who 
would  consunie  all  before  them.  (The  absence  of  mention  of  personal  injury 
*u  *£  inhabitants  is  not  a  just  objection  to  the  figurative  interpretation  ;  for 
the  figure  is  consistent  throughout  in  attributing  to  the  locusts  only  injury  to 
Vfg^aiion^  thereby  injuring  indirectly  man  and  beast).  Ch.  a.  xa-x7,  exhor- 
tation to  repentance,  the  result  of  which  will  be,  God  will  deliver  His  people, 
*5  «  i!l™*u  *°?  !?"**"  ***"*  *^*^^  return  to  fertilise  their  desolated  lancfa,  and 
shall  be  the  pledge  of  the  spiritual  outpouring  of  grace  beginning  with  Judah, 
and  thence  extending  to  **^all  flesh."  Ch.  3.  x8-3a ;  ch.  3.,  God^s  judgmenu 
on  Judah's  enemies,  whereas  Judah  shall  be  established  forever. 

Joel  s  style  is  pre-eminentlv  pure.  It  is  characterized  by  smoothness  and 
fluency  in  the  rhvthms,  roundness  in  the  sentences,  and  regularity  in  the  paral- 
lelisms.   With  the  strength  of  Micah,  it  combines  the  tendei 


1.     -V    *-       .  -^         . o — power  of  marshalling 

forces  for  their  career  of  devastation,  are  paint^  with  graphic  reality. 


CUE  BOOK  OF  THE  I»ROPHET 

JOEL. 

CHAPTER  I. 
Ver.  I-20.  The  Desolate  Aspect  of  the  Country  through 
THE  Plague  OF  Locusts:  the  People  admonished  to  t>FFER 

SOLEMN  PRAYERS  IN  THE  TeMPLE  ;  FOR    THIS  CALAMITY   IS  THE 

Earnest  of  a  still  heavier  One.    I.    Joel — ^meaning,  Jehovah 
is   Cod.     son  of  Pethuel— to  distinguish  Joel  the  prophet,  from 
others  of  the  name.     Persons  of  eminence  also  were  noted  by  add- 
ing ihc  father  s  name.    2,  3.     A  spirited  introduction  calling  at- 
tention,     old   men — ^the  best    judges  in  question  concerning  the 
past.     (Deuteronomy,    32.    7  ;  Job,    32.    7.).     Hath  this   been. 
&c. — 1.^.,   Hath  any  so   grievous  a    calamity  as  this  ever  **®^ 
before?       No    such    plague     of   locusts    had    been    since     the 
ones    in  Egypt,       Exodus.  10.    14,    is   not    at    variance     with 
this    verse,    which   refers    to    Judea,  in   which  Joel  s«ys    there 
had  been  no  such  devastation  before.    3.    Tell  ye  yOUr  cnlWre" 
— in  order  that  they  may  be  admonished  by  the  severity  of  the 
punishment  to  fear  God  (Psalm  78.  6-8  ;  cf.  Exodus.  13.8 ;  Josn"** 
4.  7).     4.  This  verse  states  the  subject  on  which  he  afterwards 
expands.     Four  species  or  stages  of  locusts,  rather  than  four  dincr- 
ent  insects,  are  meant  (cf.  Leviticus,  11.22.).  Lit.,  (i.)  \\\Ggws'^^ 
locust ;  (2.)  the  swarming  locust;  (3.)  the  Hcking  locust;  ^^'^.^ 
consuming  locust ;  forming  a  climax  to  the  most  destructive  *"""* 
The  last  is  often  three  inches  long,  and  the  two  antenna,  each  an 
inch  long.    The  two  hinder  of  its  six  feet  are  larger  than  the  rest, 
adapting  it  for  leaping,     The  first  "  kind  "  is  that  of  the  locust, 
havmg  just  emerged  from  the  egg  in  spring,  and  without  wings. 
The  second  is  when  at  the  end  of  spring,  still  in  their  first  skm, 
they  put  forth  little  ones  without  legs  or  wings.    The  third,  when 
after  their  third  casting  of  the  old  skin,  they  get  small  wings,  wnicn 
enable  them  to  leap  the  better,  but  not  to  fly ;  being  not  able  to 
go  away  till  their  wings  are  matured,  they  devour  all  before  them, 
grass,  shrubs,  and  bark  of  trees:  translated '' roM^  caterpillars 
(Jeremiah,  51.  27.).     The  fourth  kind,  the  matured  winged  locusi 
(see  Note,  Nahum,  3.  16.).    In  ch.  2.  25,  they  are  enumerated  m 
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the  reverse  order,  where  the  restoration  of  the  devastations  caused 
by  •them  is  promised.  The  Hebrews  make  the  first  species  reier  to 
Assyria  and  Babylon ;  the  second  species,  to  Medo* Persia ;  the 
third,  to  Greco- Macedonia  and  Antiochus  Epiphanes ;  the  fourth, 
to  the  Romans.  Though  the  primary  reference  be  to  hteral  locusts, 
the  Holy  Spirit  doubtless  had  in  view  the  successive  empires  which 
assailed  Judea,  each  worse  than  its  predecessor,  Rome  being  the 
climax.  5.  Awake— out  of  your  ordinary  state  of  drunken 
stupor,  to  realise  the  cutting  off  from  you  of  your  favorite  drink. 
Even  the  drunkards  (from  a  Hebrew  root,  any  strong  drink)  shall 
be  forced  to  "  howl,"  though  usually  laughing  in  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  national  calamities,  so  palpably  and  universally  shall  the 
calamity  affect  all.  wine  .  .  .  new  wIne — new  or  fiesh  wine,  in 
Hebrew,  is  the  unfermented,  and  therefore-  unintoxicaling,  stueet 
juice  extracted  by  pressure  from  grapes  or  other  fruit,  as  pome- 
granates (Song  of  Solomon,  8.  2.)  iVine  is  the  produce  of  the 
grape  alone,  and  is  intoxicating  (see  Note,  v.  lo.).  6.  nation — 
applied  to  the  locusts,  rather  than  "  people"  (Proverbs, 30.  25,  26,), 
to  mark  not  only  their  numbers,  but  also  their  savage  hostility;  and 
also  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the  hearer  for  the  transition  to  the 
figurative  locusts  in  ch.  2.,  viz.,  the  "  nation  "  or  Gentile  foe  coming 
against  Judea  (cf.  ch.  2.  2.).  my  land — i.e,,  Jehovah's;  which 
never  would  have  been  so  devastated  were  /  not  pleased  to  inflict 
punishment  (ch  2.  18;  Isaiah,  14.  25  ;  Jeremiah,  16.  18  ;  Ezekie), 
36.  5 ;  38.  16.).  strong — as  irresistibly  sweeping  away  before  its 
compact  body  the  fruits  of  man's  industry,  without  number — so 
Judges,  6,  5;  7.  12,  "like  grasshoppers  (or  locusts)  for  multitude" 
(Jeremiah,  46.  23  ;  Nahum,  3. 15.).  teeth  9.  .  iion — f>.,  the  locusts 
are  as  destructive  as  a  lion ;  there  is  no  vegetation  that  can  resist 
their  bite  (cf.  Revelation,  g.  8.).  Pliny  says  "  they  gnaw  even  the 
doors  cf  houses."  7.  barked--BocHART,  with  LXX.  and  Syriac, 
translates,  from  an  Arabic  root,  "  hath  broken,"  viz.,  the  topmost 
shoots,  which  locusts  most  feed  on.  Calvin  supports  English 
f^^'ersion.     my  Vine  .  .  .  my  flg  tree—being  in   "  my  land,"   i>., 

iehovah's  {v.  6.).  As  to  the  vine-abounding  nature  of  ancient 
^alustine.  see  Numbers,  13.  23,  24.  cast  it  away — down  to  the 
ground,  branches  .  .  .  white— both  from  the  bark  being  strip)- 
ped  off  (Genesis,  30.  37,),  and  from  the  branches  drying  up 
through  the  trunk,  both  bark  and  wood  being  eaten  up  below 
by  the  locusts.  8.  Lament— O  "my  land"  (v.  6;  Isaiah,  24.  4.). 
Virgin  .  .  .  for  the  husband — A  virgin  betrothed  was  regarded  as 
married  (Deuteronomy,  22.  23;  Matthew,  i.  19).  The  Hebrew 
for  "  husband"  is  lord  or  possessor,  the  husband  being  considered  the 
master  of  the  wife  in  the  East,  of  her  youth— when  the  affec- 
tions are  strongest,  and  when  sorrow  at  bereavement  is  conse- 
quently keenest.  Suggesting  the  thought  of  what  Zion's  grief 
ought  to  be  for  her  separation  from  Jehovah,  the  betrothed  hus- 
rn  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^y  ^*ys  (Jeremiah,  2.  2  ;  Ezeziel  16.  8 ;  Hosea,  2.  7; 
«.  Proverbs,  2.  17 ;  Jeremiah,  3.  4.).  9.  The  greatest  sorrow  to 
tnemind  of  a  religious  Jew,  and  what  ought  to  impress  the  whole 
'iaiion  wUh  a  sense  of  God's  displeasure,  is  the  cessation  of  the 
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usual  temple  worship.  Meat  offspring — Hebrew^  mincka  :  "  meat" 
not  in  the  English  sense  "  flesh,"  but  the  unbloddy  offering  made 
of  flour,  oil,  and  frankincense.  As  it  and  the  drink  offering  or  \i^ 
haXiow  p0ured out  accompanied  every  sacrificial  ^xA  offering,  the 
latter  is  included,  though  not  specified,  as  being  also  **  cut  c^," 
owing  to  there  being  no  food  left  for  man  or  beast.  priestS . . . 
BUNim — not  for  their  own  loss  of  sacrificial  perquisites  (Numbers, 
l8.  8-i5,)but  because  they  can  no  longer  offer  the  appointed  offerings 
to  Jehovah,  to  whom  they  minister.  10.  Held  . . .  land — differing 
in  that  *'  field"  means  the  open  uninclosed  country;  **  land"  the  rich 
red^oJX  (from  a  root  to  be  red)  fit  for  cultivation.  Thus,  "a  man  of  the 
field,"  in  Hebrew^  is  a  hunter;  a  man  of  the  gnmnd  ox  land^  an  agri- 
culturist (Gen.  25.  27.).  Fietd  and  land  are  here  personified,  new 
wine — from  a  Hebtew  root  implying  that  it  takes possessi4m  of  the 
brain,  so  that  a  man  is  not  master  ofhimself.  So  the  Arabic  term  is 
from  2kToot  to  hold  captive.  It  is  already  fermented,  and  so  intoxicat- 
ing, anlike  the  sweet  fresh  wim^  in  v.  5,  called  also  new  wine,  though 
a  different  Hebrew  word.  It  and  "  the  oil"  stand  for  the  vine  and 
the  olive  tree^  from  which  the  "  wine"  and  "  oil "  are  obtained  (v. 
12.).  dried  up — not  "ashamed,"  as  Mafgin^  as  is  proved  by  the 
parallelism  to  **  languisheth,"  t.^.,  droopeth.  ||,  Be  . . .  asbaneil — 
<./.,  Ye  shall  have  the  x^xn/ of  disappointment  on  account  of  the  fail- 
ure of  "the  wheat"  and  "  barley*'  "harvest."  howl . . .  vine-dresa- 
ere — the  semicolon  should  follow,  as  it  is  the  "  husbandmen"  who 
are  to  be  "  ashamed"  "  for  the  wheat,"  &c  The  cause  of  the  "vine- 
dressers," being  called  to  "  howl"  does  not  come  till  v.  12,  "  The 
vine  is  dried  up."  12.  pomegranate —  a  tree  straight  in  the  stem, 
growing  twenty  feet  higlW  the  fruit  is  of  the  size  of  an  orange,  with 
blood-red  colored  pulp,  palm  tree — ^the  dates  of  Palestine  were 
famous.  The  palm  is  the  symbol  of  Judea  on  coins  under  the  Ro- 
man emperor  Vespasian.  It  often  grows  a  hundred  feet  high. 
apple  tree-'the  Hebrew  is  generic,  including  the  orange,  lemon, 
and  pear  tree.  Joy  Is  withered  away— such  as  is  felt  in  the  bar- 
vest  and  the  vintage  (Psalm  4.  7 ;  Isaiah.  9.  3.).  I3.  Gird  yOUr- 
selves — viz.^  with  sackcloth ;  as  in  Isaiah,  32.  1 1,  the  ellipsis  is 
suppliel(cf.  Jeremiah,  4.  8.).  lament,  ye  pHestS — as  it  is  your 
duty  to  set  the  example  to  others ;  also  as  the  guilt  was  greater, 
and  a  greater  scandal  was  occasioned,  by  your  sin  to  the 
cause  of  God.     come — LXX.,  "  enter"  the  house  of  God  (cf.   f». 

i4)-    lie  all  night  in  sackcloth— so  Ahab(i  Kings,  21.  27.).  mia* 

isters  of  my  God— <i  Corinthians,  9. 13.).  Joel  claims  authority  for 
his  doctrine  ;  it  is  in  God's  name  and  by  His  mission  I  speak  to  you. 

14.  sanctify  ...  a  fast— Appoint  a  solemn  fast,  solemn  assem- 
bly— ///.,  a  day  of  restraint  or  cessation  from  work,  so  that  all  might 
give  themselves  to  supplication  (ch.  2.  15, 19  ;  i  Samuel,  7.  5,  6  ;  a 
Chronicles,  20.  3-1 3,).  elders — the  opposition  to  "  children"  (ch.  a, 
16)  requires  age  to  be  intended,  though  prpbably  elders  in  ofice  are 
included.  Being  the  people's  leaders  in  guilt,  they  ought  to  be 
their  leaders  also  in  repentance.  15.  day  Of  the  Lord — (ch.  a.  i, 
II;);  i.e.,  the  day  of  his  anger  (Isaiah,  13.  9  ;  Obadiah,  15 ;  Zepha^ 
niah,  i.  7, 15.).     It  will  be  a  foretaste  of  the  coming  day  of   the 
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■ 
Lord,  as  Judge  of  all  men,  whence  it  receives  the  same  name. 
Here  the  transition  begins  from  the  plague  of  locusts  to  the  worse 
calamities  (ch.  2.)  from  invading  armies  about  to  come  on  Judea,  of 
which  the  locusts  were  the  prelude.  16.  Cf.  f.  9.  and  latter  part  of 
0.  13.  Joy — ^which  prevailed  at  the  annual  feasts,  as  also  in  the  or-> 
dinary  sacrificial  offerings,  which  the  offerers  ate  of  before  the  Lord 
with  gladness  and  thanksgivings  (Deuteronomy,  12.  6,  7,  12 ;  16. 

11,  14, 15.).  17.  is  rotten — "  is  dried  up,"  "  vanishes  away,"  from 
an  ArabU  root.  [Maurer,]  "  Seed,  AV.,  grains.  The  drought 
causes  the  seeds  to  lose  all  their  vitality  and  moisture,  garners — 
granaries ;  generally  underground,  and  divided  into  separate  re- 
ceptacles for  the  different  kinds  of  grain.  18.  cattle  . . .  perplexed 
— ^implying  the  restless  gestures  of  the  dumb  beasts  in  their  inabil- 
ity to  find  food.  There  is  a  tacit  contrast  between  the  sense  of  the 
brute  creation  and  the  insensibility  of  the  people,  yea,  the  .  . . 
sheep — €ven  the  shtep,  which  are  content  with  less  rich  pasturage, 
cannot  find  food,  are  made  desolate^/</.,  suffer  punishment. 
The  innocent  brute  shares  iht  punishment  of  guilty  man  (Exodus, 

12.  29 ;  Jonah,  3.  7 ;  4.  11.).  19.  to  thee  Will  I  cry— Joel  here 
interposes,  AsUiis  people  is.  insensible  to  shame  or  fear  and  will 
not  hear,  I  will  leave  them  and  address  myself,  directly  to  thee  (cf. 
Isaiah,  15.  5  ;  Jeremiah,  23.  9.).  fire — »>.,  the  parching  heat. 
pastures — "  grassy  places ;"  from  a  Hebrew  root  "  to  be  pleasant." 
Such  places  would  be  selected  for  "  habitations."     But  the  English 

Version  rendering  is  better  than  Margin,  20.  bsasts  .  . .  Crv  .  . . 
unto  thee — 1^.>  look  up  to  heaven  with  heads  lifted  up,  as  it  their 
only  expectation  was  from  God  (Job,  38441 ;  Psalm  104.  21  ;  145. 
15;  147.  9;  cf-  Psalm  42.  I.).    They  tacitly  reprove  the  deadness 
of  the  Jews  for  not  even  now  invoking  tknl. 

CHAPTER  IL 
Ver.  1-32.  The  Coming  Judgment  a  Motive  to  Repent- 
ance. Promise  of  Blessings  in  the  Last  Days.  A  more  ter- 
rific judgment  than  that  of  the  locusts  foretold,  under  imagery 
drawn  from  that  of  the  calamity  then  engrossing  the  afflicted 
nation.  He  therefore  exhorts  to  repentance,  assuring  the  Jews  of 
Jehovah's  pity  if  they  would  repent.  Promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
m  the  last  days  under  Messiah,  and  the  deliverance  of  all  believers 
in  Him.  I.  BlOW  . .  .  trumpet — to  sound  an  alarm  of  coming  war. 
(Numbers,  10.;  Hosea,  5.  8  ;  Amos,  3.  6  ;);  the  office  of  the  priests. 
Ch.  I.  15,  is  an  anticipation  of  the  fuller  prophecy  in  this  chap- 
ter.' 2.  darkness . . .  gloominess  . . .  clouds  . . .  thick  darkness 

-^accumulation  of  83rnon3rmes,  to  intensify  the  picture  of  calamity 
(Isaiah,  8. 22.).  Appropriate  here,  as  the  swarms  of  locusts  inter- 
cepting the  sunlight  suggested  darkness  as  a  fit  image  of  the  com- 
ing visitation,    as  the  morning  spread  upon  the  mountains :  a 

great  people— substitute  a  comma  tor  a  colon  after  mountains :  As 
the  morning  light  spreads  itself  over  the  mountains,  so  a  people 
numerous  [Maurer]  and  strong  shall  spread  themselves.  The  sud^ 
dennexs  of  the  rising  of  the  morning  light  which  gilds  the  mount- 
ain tops  first  is  less  probably  thought  by  others  to  be  the  point  of 

comparison  to  the  sudden  inroad  of  the  foe.    Maurer  refers  it 
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• 
to  the  ytlhiv  splendor  which  arises  from  the  reflection  of  the  sun- 
light on  the  wings  of  the  immense  hosts  of  locusts  as  they  approach. 
This  is  likely  ;  understanding,  however,  that  the  locusts  are  only 
the  images  of  human  foes.  The  immense  Assyrian  host  of  invad- 
ers under  Sennacherib,  (cf.  Isaiah,  37.  36)  destroyed  by  God  v.  18, 
20,21,),  nuiy  be  the  primary  objects  of  the  prophecy;  but  ulti- 
mately the  last  Antichristian  ooniederacy,  destroyed  by  special  di- 
vine interposition,  is  meant  {Note.  ch.  3.  2.).    tll€re  hath  OOt  b60M 

ever  the  like — (cf.  ch,  i.  2,  and  Exodus,  lo.  14).    3.  before 

i,  19.  10.). 


behind — «>.,  on  every  side  (i  Chronicles,  19.  10.).  fire 
destruction  .  . .  desolation  (Isaiah,  10.  17.).  as.  ..  Edea. .  .Wilder* 
nees — conversely  (Isaiah,  51-  3  ;  Ezekiel,  36.  35.).  4.  appearSBCe 
...  of  horsee-H^cv-  9*  7*)-  ^^^  literal,  but  figurative  locusts. 
The  fifth  trumpet,  or  Erst  woe,  in  the  parallel  passage  (Revelation, 
9.),  cannot  be  literal:  for  in  Revelation,  19.  11,  it  is  said,  **  they 
had  a  king  over  them,  the  angel  of  the  bottomless  pit — in  the 
HebreWy  Abaddon  {Destroyer)^  but  in  the  Greeks  Apollyon  " — and 
(Revelations,  9.  7)  "  on  their  heads  were  as  it  were  crowns  like 
gold,  and  their  faces  were  as  the  faces  of  men.*^  Cf.  v.  ii;^the 
day  of  the  Lord  .  . .  great  and  very  terrible"  ;  implying  their  ulti- 
mate reference  to  be  connected  with  Messiah's  second  coming  in 
judgment.  The  locust's  head  is  so  like  that  of  a  horse,  that  the 
Italians  call  it  cavallette,  Cf.  Job,  39.  20,  "  the  horse  ...  as  the 
grasshopper,"  or  locust,  run — ^the  locust  bounds,  not  unlike  the 
horse's  gallop,  raising  and  letting  down  together  the  two  front 
feet.  5.  Lilce  the  noise  of  Ohariote—referring  to  the  loud  sound 
caused  by  their  wings  in  ipotion,  or  else  the  movement  of  their 
hind  legs,  on  the  topS  of  fflOMntains— Maurer  connects  this 
with  "they,"  t>.,  the  locusts,  which  first  occopy  the  higher  places, 
and  thence  descend  to  the  lower  places.  It  may  refer  (as  in  Eng- 
lish Version)  to  "  chariots,"  which  make  most  noise  in  crossing  over 
rugged  heights.     6.  much  pained — idz^  with  terror.    The  Arab 

Eroverb  is,  "  More  terrible  than  the  locusts."  faces  shall  gather 
taokness— (Isaiah,  13.  8  ;  Jeremiah,  30.  6 ;  Nahnm,  2.  ia>. 
Maurer  tranlates,  "  withdraw  their  brightness,"  ix.,  wax  pale^  Isie 
color  (ci.  V.  10,  and  ch.  3.  15.).  7-9.  Depicting  the  regular  military 
order  of  their  advance,  "  One  locus*:  not  turning  a  nail's  breadth 
out  of  his  own  place  in  the  march."  [Jerome.]  Cf.  Proverbs,  30. 
27,  "  The  locusts  have  no  king,  yet  go  they  forth  all  of  them  by 

handsr    8.  Neither  shall  one  thrust  another— »'./.,  press  upon  so 

as  to  thrust  his  next  neighbor  out  of  his  place,  as  usually  occuis 
in  a  large  multitude,  when  they  fall  upon  the  sword — ix.,  among 
missiles,  not  be  WOUnded — because  they  are  protected  by  defensive 
armor.  [Grotius.]  Maurer  translates,  "Their  (the  locusts') 
ranks  are  not  broken  when  they  rush  among  missiles  "  (cf.  Daniel, 
II.  22.).  9.  run  to  and  fro  in  the  city— greedily  seeking  what 
they  can  devour,      the  wall — surrounding  each  house  in  Eastern 

buildings,  enter  in  at  the  windows— though  barred,  liiie  a  thief 
^(John.  10. 1 ;  cf.  Jeremiah,  q.  21.)    10.  earth . . .  quaiie  before 

them — 1>.,  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  quake  with  tear  of  them. 
iMavens  . . .  tremble — «>.,   the  powers  of  heaven  (Matthew,  24. 
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29 ;):  its  illuminating  powers  are  disturbed  by  the  locusts  which  in- 
tercept the  sunlight  with  their  dense  flying  swarm.  These,  how- 
ever, are  but  the  images  of  revolutions  of  states  caused  by  such 
foes  as  were  to,  invade  Judea.  11.*  Lord  .  .  .  his  army — so  among 
Mahomedans,  "  Lord  of  the  locusts"  is  a  title  of  God.  his 
voice — His  wor^i  of  command  to  the  locusts,  and  to  the  antityp- 
ical  human  foes  of  Judea,  as,  "  His  army."  strong  that  execui- 
flth  his  word — (Revelation,  18.  8.).  12.  With  such  judgments  im- 
pending  over  the  Jews,  Jehovah  Himself  urges  them  to  repent* 
ance.  alSO  Ik'^m-'-eOen  now,  what  none  could  have  hoped  or  be- 
lieved possible,  God  still  invites  you  to  the  hope  of  salvation. 
fksting  . . .  weeping  . . .  mourning — their  sin  being  most  heinous 
needs  extraordinary  humiliation.  The  outward  marks  of  repent- 
ance are  to  signify  the  depth  of  their  sorrow  for  sin.  13.  Let  there 
be  the  inward  sorrow  of  heart,  and  not  the  mere  outward  mani- 
festation of  it  by  "rending  the  garment"  (Joshua,  7.  6.).  the  evil 
— the  calamity  which  He  had  threatened  against  the  impenitent. 

14.  leave ...  a  meat  oflTering  and  a  drinli  otfering— f>.,  giv« 

plentiful  harvests,  out  of  the  first-fruits  of  which  we  may  offer  the 
meat  and  drink  offering,  now  "cut  off "  through  the  famine;  (oh.  i. 
^,  13,16.).  "  LesLYe  deAind  Aim :"  as  God  in  visiting  His  people 
now  has  left  behind  Him  a  curse,  so  He  will,  on  returning  to  visit 
them,  leave  behind  Him  a  blessing.  15.  BlOW  the  trumpet^to 
convene  the  people  (Num.  10. 3.).  Cf.  ch.  1. 14.  The  nation  was  guil- 
ty,and  therefore  there  must  be  a  national  humiliation.  Cf.Hezekiah's 
proceedings  before  Sennacherib's  invasion,  2  Chronicles,  30.  16 
sanctify  flie  congregation — viz.,  by  expiatory  rites  and  purifica- 
tion with  water  [Calvin]  (Exodus,  19.  10,  22.).  Maurer  trans- 
/ales,  "  appoint  a  solemn  assembly,"  which  would  be  a  tautological 
repetition  of  v.  15.  elders  . . .  Children — no  age  was  to  be  ex- 
cepted (2  Chronicles,  20.  13.).  bridegroom — ordinarily  exempted 
from  public  duties  (Deuteronomy,  24.  5  ;  cf.  I  Corinthians,  7.  5, 
29,).     closet— or,  nuptial  bed  from  a  Hebrew  xoo\  tocover^  referring 

to  the  canopy  over  it.    17.    between  the  porch  and  . . .  altar— 

the  porch  of  Solomon's  temple  on  the  East  (i  Kings,  6.  3.).  The 
altar  of  burnt  offerings,  in  the  court  of  the  priests,  before  the  porch 
(2  Chronicles,  8.  12 ;  cf.  Ezekiel,  8.  16  ;  Matthew,  23.  35.).  The 
suppliants  thus  were  to  stand  with  their  backs  to  the  altar  on  which 
they  had  nothing  to  offer,  their  faces  towards  the  place  of  the  she- 
kinah  presence,  heathen  should  rule  over  them— this  shows 
that  not  locusts,  but  human  foes,  are  intended.  The  Margin  tranS' 
lationy  •*  use  a  byword  aeainst  them,"  is  not  supported  by  the  He- 

ireio.  wherefore  should  they  say  . . .  Where  is  their  God  ?— t.  e., 

do  not  for  thine  own  honor's  sake,  let  the  heathen  sneer  at  the 

God  of  Israel,  as  unable  to  save  His  people  (Psalm  79.  10 ;  115. 

2.).     18.     Then — ^When  God  sees  His  people  penitent,    be  jeal- 

6ttS  for  his  land — as  a  hw^h^mA  jealous  of  any  di<:honor  done  to  the 

wife  whom  he  loves,  as  if  done  to  himself.     The  Hebrew  comes 

from  an  Arabic  root,  to  be  flushed  in  face  through  indignation.     19. 

corn  .  .  .  wine  .  .  .  oil — rather,  as  Hebrew,  '*  the  corn  .  .  ,  the  wine 

• .  •  M^oil,"  vi%,y  which  the  locusts  have  destroyed.    [Henderson.] 
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Maurbr  not  so  well  explains  "  the  com,  &c.,  necessary  for  your 
sustenance."    "  The  Lord  will  answer"  tnt^  the  prayers  of  His 
people,  priests,  and  prophets.    Cf.  in  *the  case  of  Sennacherib,  2 
kings,  19.  20.  21.     20.     The  Northern  army-^lh^  Hebnw  ex- 
presses that  the  North  in  relation  to  Palestine  is  not  merely  the 
quarter  whence  the  invader  comes,  but  is  his  native  land,  "  the 
Northlander ;"  vis.,  the  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  (cf.  Jeremiah,  i. 
14, 15  ;  Zephaniah,  2.  13.).    The  locust's  native  country  is  not  (he 
Norths  but  the  Souths  the   deserts  of  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Libya. 
Assyria  and  Babylon  are  the  type  and  forerunflerof  all  Israers  foes, 
Rome,  and  the  final  Antichrist,  from  whom  God  will  at  last  deliver 
His  people,  as  He  did  from  Sennacherib  (2  Kings,  19.  35.).    face 
. . .  ninder  part — more  applicable  to  a  human  army's  van  and  rrar^ 
than  to  locusts.    The  Northern  invaders  are  to  be  di^^ersed  in 
every  other  direction  but  that  from  which  they  had  come :  **  A  land, 
barren  and  desolate,"  i.  ^.,  Arabia  Deserta:  "The  Eastern  (or 
front)  sea,"  ».  ^.,  the  Dead  sea :  "  The  utmost  (or  hinder)  sea,**  ». 
^.,  the  Mediterranean  :  In  fnmt  and  behind  mean  East  and  West, 
as,  in  marking  the  quarters  of  the  world,  they /b^^^  the  East,  which 
was  therefore  "  in  front ;"  the  West  was  behind  them  ;  the  South 
was  on  their  rights  and  the  North  on  their  left,    stink — ^metaphor 
from  locusts,  which  perish  when  blown  by  a  stonn  into  the  sea  or 
the  desert,  and  emit  from  their  putrifying  bodies  such  a  stench  as 

often  breads  a  pestilence,    because  he  hath  done  great  things — 

f .  ^.,  because  the  invader  hath  haughtily  magnified  himself  in  his 
doings.  Cf.  as  to  Sennacherib,  2  Kings,  19.  11-13,  22,  2S.  This 
is  quite  inapplicable  to  the  locusts,  who  merely  seek  food,  not  self- 
glorification  in  invading  a  country.  21-23.  In  an  ascending  gra- 
dation, the  land  destroyed  by  the  enemy,  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and 
the  children  of  Ziotty  the  land's  inhabitants,  are  addressed,  the 
former  two  by  personification.  Lord  will  dO  great  things — in 
contrast  to  the  "  great  things  "  done  by  the  haughty  foe  (v.  20)  to 
the  hurt  of  Judah" stand  the  **  great  things  **  to  be  done  by  Jehovah 
for  her  benefit  (cf.  Psalm  126.  2,  3.).  22.  (Zechariah,  8. 12.).  As 
before  (ch.  I.  18,  20,),  he  represented  the  beasts  as  groaning  and 
crying  for  want  of  food  in  the  "  pastures,"  so  now  he  re-assures  them 
by  the  promise  of  springing  pastures.  23.  rejOice  In  the  Lord— 
not  merely  in  the  springing  pastures^  as  the  brute  "  beasts"  which 
cannot  raise  their  thoughts  higher  (Isaiah.  61.  xo;  Habakkuk,  3. 18.). 

former  rain  ...  the  rain  ...  the  former ...  the  latter  rain  — 

the  autumnal,  or  "former  rain,"  from  the  middle  of  October  to  the 
middle  of  December,  is  put  first,  as  Joel  prophesies  in  summer 
when  the  locusts'  invasion  took  place,  and  therefore  looks  to  the 
time  of  early  sowing  in  autumn,  when  the  autumnal  rain  was  in- 
dispensably required.  Next,  "  the  rain,"  genet  ically^  lit.y  the  show- 
ering or  heavy  rain.  Next,  the  two  species  of  the  latter,  **  the 
former  and  the  latter  rain"  (in  March  and  April).  The  repetition 
of  "  the  former  rain"  implies  that  He  will  give  it  not  merely  for  the 
exigence  of  that  particular  season  when  Joel  spake,  but  also  for  the 
future  in  the  regular  course  of  nature,  the  autumn  and  the  spring 
rain ;  the  former  being  put  first,  in  the  order  of  nature,  as  being 
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required  for  the;  sowing  in  autumn,  as  the  latter  is  required  in 
spring  for  maturing  the  young  crop.  The  Margin^  **  a  teacher  of 
righteousness,"  is  wrong.  For  the  same  Hebtew  word  is  translated 
"former  rain"  in  the  next  sentence,  and  cannot  therefore  be  differ- 
ently transiated  here.  Besides  Joel  begins  with  the  inferior  and 
temporal  blessings,  and  not  till  v,  28  proceeds  to  the  higher  and 
spiritual  ones,  of  which  the  former  are  the  pledge,  moddratsly — 
rather,  "  in  due  measure,"  as  much  as  the  land  requires ;  lit,,  **  ac- 
cording to  right ;"  neither  too  much  nor  too  little,  either  of  which 
extremes  would  hurt  the  crop  (cf.  Deuteronomy,  11.  14  ;  Proverbs, 
16.  15  ;  Jeremiah,  5. 24  ;  Note„  Hosea,  6.  3.).  The  phrase,  "  in  due 
measure,"  in  this  clause  is  parallel  to  "  in  the  first  month,"  in  the 
last  clause  (1.^.,  *'  in  the  month  whenjirst  it  is  needed,"  each  rain  in 
its  proper  season.).  Heretofore  the  ^'ust  or  fight  order  of  nature 
has  been  interrupted  through  your  sm  ;  now  God  will  restore  it. 
See  my  Intrpduction  to  Joel.  24.  The  effect  of  the  seasonable 
rains  shall  be  abundance  of  all  articles  of  food.      25.      lOCUSt .  . . 

canker-worm  . . .  oaierplliar . . .  palner-worm— the  reverse  order 

from  ch.  1. 4,  where  (see  Note)  God  will  restore  not  only  what  has 
been  lost  by  the  full  grown  consuming  locust,  but  also  what  has 
been  lost  by  the  less  destructive  licking  locust,  znd  swarming  locust, 
and  gnawing  locust.  26.  never  be  ashamed — shall  no  longer 
endure  the  '*  reproach"  of  the  heathen  (v.  17)  [Maurer];  or  rather 
'*  shall  not  bear  the  shame  of  disappointed  hopes,"  as  the  husband- 
men had  heretofore  (ch.  i.  11.).  So  spiritually,  wailing  on  God, 
His  oeople  shall  not  have  the  shame  of  disappointment  in  their  ex- 
pectations from  Him  (Romans,  9.  33.).  27.  know  that  I  am  in 
ihe  midst  of  Israel — as  in  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  God 
was  present  by  the  shekinah,  so  in  the  New  Testament  first,  for  a 
brief  time  by  the  Word'  made  flesh  dwelling  among  us  Qohn,  1. 14,), 
and  to  the  close  of  this  dispensation  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
church  (Matthew.  28. 20,),  and  probably  in  a  more  sensible  manner 
with  Israel  when  restored  (Exekiel,  37.  26-28.).  never  be  ashamed 
— ^not  an  unmeaning  repetition  from  v.  26  ;  the  twice«asserted  truth 
enforces  its  unfailing  certainty.  As  the  "  shame"  in  v,  26  refers  to 
temporal  blessings,  so  in  this  verse  it  refers  to  the  spiritual  blessings 
flowing  from  the  presence  of  God  with  His  people  (cf.  Jeremiah,  3. 
16,  17  ;  Revelation,  21.  3.).  28.  afterward—"  in  the  last  days" 
(Isaiah,  2.  2)  under  Messiah,  after  the  invasion  and  deliverance  of 
Israel  from  the  Northern  army»  Having  heretofore  stated  the  out- 
ward blessings,  he  now  raises  their  minds  to  the  expectation  of  ex- 
traordinary spiritual  blessings,  which  constitute  the  true  restoration 
of  Gcxl's  people  (Isaiah,  44.  3.).  Fulfilled  in  the  earnest  (Acts.  2. 
17)  on  Pentecost ;  among  the  Jews  and  the  subsequent  election  of 
a  people  among  the  Gentiles ;  hereafter  more  fully  at  the  restoration 
of  Israel  (Isaiah,  54.  13 ;  Jeremiah,  31.  9,  34 ;  Ezekiel,  39.  29  ; 
Zechariah,  12.  10)  and  the  consequent  conversion  of  the  whole 
world  (Isaiah,  2.  2;  11.  9;  66.  18-23;  Micah,  5.  7;  Romans,  11. 
12, 15.).    As  the  Jews  have  been' the  seedsmen  of  the  elect  church 

fathered  out  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  the  first  gospel  preachers  being 
ew5  from  Jerusalem,  so  they  shall  be  the  harvestmen  of  the  com- 
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ing  world-wide  church,  to  be  set  up  at  Messiah's  appearing.  That 
the  promise  is  not  restricted  to  the  first  Pentecost  appears  from 
Peter's  own  words :  "  The  promise  is  (not  only)  unto  you  and  to 
your  children  (but  also)  to  all  that  are  afar  (7^(both  in  space  and 
in  time),  even  as  many  as  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call"  (Acts,  2. 
39.).  So  here  "  upon  all  flesh."  I  will  pour  out — under  the  new 
covenant ;  not  merely,  let  fall  drops^  as  under  the  Old  Testament 
(John  7.  39.).  My  Spirit— the  Spirit  **  proceeding  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son,"  and  at  the 'same  time  One  with  the  Father  and  the 

Son  (cf.  Isaiah,  ii.  2.).     80m . . .  daughtere . .  4ild  . . .  young— 

not  merely  on  a  privileged  few  (Numbers,  11.  29)  as  the  prophets 
of  the  Old  Testament,  but  men  of  all  ages  and  ranks.  See  Acts, 
21.  9,  and  I  Corinthians,  11.  5,  as  to  "daughters,"  t.  e^  women 
prophesying,  dreams  . . .  visions — (Acts,  9.  10 ;  16.  9.).  The 
"  dreams"  are  attributed  to  the  **  old  men"  as  more  in  accordance 
with  their  years ;  "  visions"  to  the  "  young  men"  as  adapted  to 
their  more  lively  minds.  The  three  modes  whereby  God  revealed 
His  will  under  the  Old  Testament  (Numbers,  12.  6,),  "prophecy, 
dreams,  and  visions,"  are  here  made  the  symbol  of  the  full  manifes- 
tation of  Himself  to  all  His  people,  not  only  in  miraculous  gifts  to 
some,  but  by  his  indwelling  Spirit  to  all  in  the  New  Testament 
(John,  14.  21,  23 ;  15.  15.).  In  Acts,  16.  9,  and  18.  9,  the  term 
used  is  "  vision,"  though  in  the  nieht,  not  a  dream.  No  other 
dream  is  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  save  those  given  to 
Joseph  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  New  Testament,  before  the 
full  gospel  had  come  ;  and  to  the  wife  of  Pilate,  a  C7^»/L/<r  (Matthew, 
I.  20 ;  2.  13  ;  27.  19.).  "  Prophesying"  in  the  New  Tesiameift  is 
applied  to  all  speaking  under  the  enlightenment  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  not  merely  to  foretelling  events.  All  true  Christians  are 
"priests"  and  "ministers"  of  our  God  (Isaiah,  61.  6,),  and  have  the 
Spirit  (Ezekiel,  36.  26,  27.).  Besides  this,  probably,  a  special  gift 
ot  prophecy  and  miracle-working  is  to  be  given  at  or  before  Mes- 
siah's coming  again.  29.  And  alSO — Awl  eaen.  The  very  slaves 
by  becoming  the  Lord's  servants  are  His  freemen  (i  Corinthians, 
7.  22 :  Galaiians,  3.  28 ;  Colossians,  3.  ii ;  Philemon.  16.).  There- 
fore, in  Acts,  2.  18,  it  is  quoted,  "  mry  servants"  and  "  my  hand- 
maidens ;"  as  it  is  only  by  becoming  tAe  Lmds  servants  they  are 
spiritually  free,  and  partake 'of  the  same  spirit  as  the  other  members 
of  the  church.  30.  31.  As  Messiah's  manifestation  is  full  of  joy 
to  believers,  so  it  has  an  aspect  of  wrath  to  unbelievers,  which  is 
represented  here.  Thus  when  the  Jews  received  Him  not  in  His 
coming  of  grace.  He  came  in  judgment  on  Jerusalem.  Physical 
prodigies,  massacres,  and  conflagrations  preceded  its  destruction 
(JosEPHUS,  J.  B.).  To  these  the  language  here  may  allude  ;  but 
the  figures  chiefly  symbolise  political  revolutions,  and  changes  in 
the  ruling  powers  of  the  world,  prognosticated  by  previous  disas- 
ters (Amos,  8.  9  ;  Matthew,  24.  29;  Luke,  21.  25-27,),  and  con- 
vulsions such  as  preceded  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  polity. 
Such  shall  probably  occur  in  a  more  appalling  degree  before  the 
final  destruction  of  the  ungodly  world  ("  the  great  and  terrible  day 

of  Jehovah,"  cf.  Malachi,  4.  5,),  of  which  Jerusalem's  overthrow  15 
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the  t>-pe  and  earnest  32,  Call  OR . . .  name  Of .  . .  Lord  —  He- 
brews, Jehovah.  Applied  to  Jesus  in  Romans,  lo.  13  (cf.  Acts.  9. 
14  :  I  Corinthians,  i.  2.).     Therefore,  Jesus  is  Jehovah  :  and  the 

Khrase  means,  "  Call  on  Messiah  in  Hjs  divine  attributes."  Shall 
e  dellvored — ^as  the  Christians  were,  just  before  Jerusalem's  de< 
stniction  by  retiring  to  Pella,  warned  by  the  Saviour  (Matthew. 
24.  16 ;);  a  type  of  the  spiritual  deliverance  of  all  believers,  and 
of  the  last  deliverance  of  the  elect  "  remnant "  of  Israel  from  the 
6nal  assault  of  Antichrist.  *'  In  Zion  and  Jerusalem  "  the  Saviour 
first  appeared ;  and  there  again  shall  He  appear  as  the  Delittrer 
(Zechariah,  14.  1-5.).  aS  the  Lord  has  said — Joel  herein  refers, 
not  to  the  other  prophets,  but  to  his  own  words  preceding,  call 
— ^metaphor  from  an  invitation  to  a  feast,  which  is  an  act  of  gra* 
tuitous  kindness  (Luke,  14.  16.).  So  the  remnant  called  and  saved 
is  according  to  the  election  of  grace,  not  for  man's  merits,  power,  or 
efforts  (Romans,  11.  5.). 

CHAPTER  IIL 
Ver.  1-21.  God's  Vengeance  on  Isrral's  Foes  in  the  Val- 
ley OF  Jehoshaphat.  His  Blessing  on  the  Church.  I. 
bring  again  the  captivity — <.  ^.,  reverse  it.  The  Jews  restrict  this 
to  the  return  from  mbylon.  Christians  refer  it  to  the  coming  of 
Christ.  But  the  prophet  comprises  the  whole  redemption,  begin- 
ning from  the  return  out  of  Babylon,  then  continued  from  the  rirst 
advent  of  Christ  down  to  the  last  day  (His  second  advent,),  when 
God  will  restore  His  church  to  perfect  felicity.  [Calvin.]  2. 
Parallel  to  Zechariah,  14.  2,  3,  4,  where  the  "  mount  of  Olives  ** 
answers  to  the  "valley  of  Jehoshaphat "  here.  The  latter  is  called 
"the  valley  of  blessing"  (Berachah)  (2  Chronicles,  20.  26.).  It 
lies  between  Jerusalem  and  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  has  the 
Kedron  flowing  through  it.  As  Jehoshaphat  overthrew  the  confed- 
erate foes  of  Judah,  w».,  Ammon,  Moab,  &c.  (Psalm  83.  6-8),  in 
this  valley,  so  God  was  to  overthrow  the  Tyrians,  Zidonians,  Phil- 
istines, Edom,  and  Egypt,  with  a  similar  utter  overthrow  {v.  4,  19.). 
This  has  been  long  ago  fulfilled ;  but  the  ultimate  event  shadowed 
forth  herein  is  still  future  when  God  shall  specially  interpose  to 
destroy  Jerusalem's  last  foes,  of  whom  Tyre,  Zidon,  Edom,  Egypt, 
and  Philistia  are  the  types.  As  "  Jehoshaphat "  means  "  the  jiidg- 
ment  of  Jehovah,"  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  may  be  used  as  a  gen- 
£ril  term  for  the  theatre  of  God's  final  judgments  on  Israel's  foes, 
wiih  an  allusion  to  the  judgment  inflicted  on  them  by  Jehoshaphat. 
The  definite  mention  of  the  mount  of  Olives  in  Zechariah,  14.,  and 
the  fact  that  this  was  the  scene  of  the  ascension  makes  it  likely,  the 
same  shall  be  the  scene  of  Christ's  coming  again  :  cf.  **  this  same 
Jesus  . .  .  shall  so  come  in  Uke  manner  as  ye  have  seen  him  go  into 
heaven  "  (Acts,  I.  11.).     all  nations — tHz,,  which  have  maltreated 

iudah.  plead  with  them— (Isaiah,  66.  16  ;  Ezekiel,  38.  22.).  my 
eritage  Israel— (Deuteronomy,  32.  9  ;  Jeremiah,  10.  16.).  Im- 
plying, that  the  source  of  Judah's  redemption  is  God's  free  love 
wherewith  He  chose  Israel  as  His  peculiar  heritage,  and  at  the 
same  time  assuring  them,  when  desponding  because  of  trials,  that 

he  would  plead  their  cause  as  His  own,  and  as  if  He  w«re  injured 
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in  their  person.  3.  Oast  lot8  for  my  people — t.  ^.,  divided  among 
themselves  my  people  as  their  captives  by  lot.  Cf.  as  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  captives  by  lot  (Obadiah,  ii ;  Nahum,  3.  lo.)-  given 
a  boy  for  . . .  harlot — ^instead  of  paying  a  harlot  for  her  prostitu- 
tion m  money,  they  gave  her  a  Jewish  captive  boy  as  a  slave,  girl 
for  wine — so  valueless  did  they  regard  a  Jewish  girl  that  they 
would  sell  her  for  a  draught  of  wine.  4.  what  have  ye  to  dO 
with  me — ^ye  have  no  connection  with  me  (1.  ^.,  with  my  people  : 
God  identifying  Himself  with  Israel ;  I,  f.  e.^  my  people,  have 
given  you  no  cause  of  quarrel,)*  why  then  do  ye  trouble  me  (1.  ^., 
my  people)  ?    Cf.  the  same  phrase,  Joshua,  22.  24  ;  Judges,  xi.  12; 

2  Samuel,  16.  10 ;  Matthew,  8.  29.  Tyre  . . .  Zioon  . . .  Pales- 
tine—<Amos,  I.  6,  9.).  if  ye  recompense  me^ifye  injure  me 
(my  people),  in  revenge  for  fancied  wrongs  (Ezekiel.  25.  15-1 7,}«  I 
will  requite  you  in  your  own  coin  swiftly  and  speedily.  5.  my 
silver  ...  my  gold — i.  ^.,  the  gold  and  silver  of  my  people.  The 
Philistines  and  Arabians  had  carried  off  all  the  treasures  of  king 
Jehoram's  house  (2  Chronicles,  si.  16,  17.).  Cf.  also  i  Kings,  15. 
18 ;  2  Kings,  12.  18  ;  14.  14,  for  the  spoiling  of  the  treasures 
of  the  temple  and  the  king's  palace  in  Judah  bv  Syria.  It 
was  customary  among  the  heathen  to  hang  up  in  the  idol  tem- 
ples some  of  the  spoih  of  war  as  presents  to  their  gods.  6.  Gre- 
Cians-^iV.,  Javamtes,  i,  e.^  the  lonians,  a  Greek  colony  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  who  were  the  first  Greeks  known  to  the 
Jews.  The  Greeks  themselves,  however,  in  their  original  descent 
came  from  Jafcan  (Genesis,  10.  2,  4.).  Probably  the  germ  of  Greek 
civilisation  in  part  came  through  the  Jewish  slaves  imported  into 
Greece  from  Fhenicia  by  traffickers.  Ezekiel,  27.  13,  mentions 
yavan  and  Tyre  as  trading  in  the  persons  of  men.  far  from  their 
border — far  irom  Judea;  so  that  the  captive  Jews  were  cut  off 
from  all  hope  of  return.  7.  raise  thCffl — ^f>.,  I  will  rouse  them. 
Neither  sea  nor  distance  will  prevent  my  bringing  them  back. 
Alexander,  and  his  successors,  restored  to  liberty  many  Tews  in 
bondage  in  Greece  (Joseph us,  13.  5 ;  J.  B.  3.  9,  2.).  8.  Sell 
them  to  .  . .  Saheane — the  Persian  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  and  Darius 
Ochus,  and  chiefly  the  Greek  Alexander,  reduced  the  Phenician 
and  Philistine  powers.  Thirty  thousand  Tyrians  after  the  capture 
of  Tyre  by  the  last  conqueror,  and  multitudes  of  Philistines  on  the 
taking  of  Gaza,  were  sold  as  slaves.  The  Jews  are  here  said  to  do 
that  which  the  God  of  Judah  does  in  vindication  of  their  wrong, 
m.,  sell  the  Phenicians  who  sold  them,  to  a  people  **far  off,"  as 
was  Greece,  whither  the  Jews  had  been  sold.  The  Sabcans  at  the 
most  remote  extremity  of  Arabia  Felix  are  referred  to  (cf.  Jere- 
miah,  6.  20 ;  Matthew,  12.  42.).  9.  The  nations  hostile  to  Israel 
are  summoned  by  Jehovah  to  "  come  up"  (this  phrase  is  used  be- 
cause Jerusalem  was  on  a  hill)  i^ainst  Jerusalem,  not  that  they 
may  destroy  it,  but  be  destroyed  by  the  Lord  at  it  (Ezekiel,  38. 
7-23;  Zechariah,  12.  2-9;  14.  2,  3.).  Prepare  war— /iV.,  Sanctify 
war :  because  the  heathen  always  began  war  with  religious  cere- 
monies. The  very  phrase  used  of  Babylon's  preparations  against 
Jerusalem  (Jeremisih,  6.  4)  is  now  used  of  the  final  foes  of  Jerusa- 
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lem.  As  Babylon  was  then  desired  by  God  to  advance  against  her 
for  her  destruction,  so  now  all  her  foes,  of  whom  Babylon  was  the 
type,  are  desired  to  advance  against  her  for  thtir  own  destruction. 

10.    Beat  your  ploughshares  into  swords— As  the  foes  are  de. 

sired  to  "beat  their  ploughshares  into  swords,,  and  thtir  ptumng 
hooks  into  spears^  that  so  they  may  perish  in  their  unhallowed  at- 
tack on  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  so  these  latter,  and  the  nations  con- 
verted to  God  by  them,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  antichristian 
confederacy,  shall,  on  the  contrary,  "  beat  their  swofds  into  plough- 
shatesy  and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks**  when  under  Messiah's 
coming  reign  there  shall  be  war  no  more  (Isaiah,  2.  4  ;  Hosea,  2. 

18 ;  Micah,  4.  3.).    let  the  weak  say,  I  am  strong— so  universal 

shall  be  the  rage  of  Israel's  foes  for  invading  her,  that  even  the 
weak  among  them  will  fancy  themselves  strong  enough  to  join  the 
invading  forces.  Age  and  infirmity  were  ordinarily  made  valid 
excuses  for  exemption  from  service,  but  so  mad  shall  be  the  Airy 
of  the  world  against  God's  people,  that  even  the  feeble  will  not 
desire  to  be  exempted  (cf.  Psalm  2.  1-3.).  II.  Assemble—"  Has- 
ten." [Maurer.]  thither— to  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  thy 
mighty  ones — the  warriors  who  fancy  themselves  **  mighty  ones, ' 
but  who  are  on  that  very  spot  to  be  overthrown  by  Jehovah. 
[Maurer.]  Cf.  "  the  mighty  men"  (p.  9.).  Rather,  Joel  speaks  of 
God's  really  "  mighty  ones'*  in  contrast  to  the  self-styled  "  mighty 
men"  («.  9 ;  Psalm  103.  20;  Isaiah,  13.  3 ;  cf.  Daniel,  10.  13.). 
Aubbrlen  remarks :  One  prophet  supplements  the  other,  for  they 
all  prophesied  only  "in  part."  What  was  obscure  to  one  was  re- 
vealed to  the  other ;  what  is  briefly  described  by  one  is  more  fully 
so  by  another.  Daniel  calls  Antichrist  a  king,  and  dwells  on  his 
wordly  conquests ;  John  looks  more  to  his  spiritual  tyranny,  for 
which  reason  he  aods  a  second  beast,  wearing  the  semblance  of 
spirituality.  Antichrist  hitnself  is  described  by  Daniel.  ^Isaiah 
(Isaiah,  29.).  Joel  (ch.  3.),  and  Zechariah  (Zechariah,  12.,  13.,  and 
14.)  describe  his  army  of  heathen  followers  coming  up  against 
Jerusalem,  but  not  Antichrist  himself.  12.  See  v,  2.  judge  all 
ihe  heathen  round  about — 1.^.,  all  the  nations  from  all  parts  of 
the  earth  which  have  maltreated  Israel,  not  merely,  as  Henderson 
supposes,  the  nations  round  about  Jerusalem  (cf.  Psalm  no.  6; 
Isaiah,  2.  4;  Micah,  4.  3,  11-13;  Zephaniah,  3.  15-19;  Zechariah, 
12.  9;  14,  3-1 1  ;  Malachia,  4.  1-3.).  13.  Direction  to  the  minis- 
ters of  vengeance  to  execute  God's  "wrath,  as  the  enemy's  wicked- 
ness is  come  to  its  full  maturity.  God  does  not  cut  off  the  wicked 
at  once,  but  waits  till  their  guilt  is  at  its/f#//(so  as  to  the  Amorites' 
iniquity,  Genesis,  15.  16,),  to  show  forth  His  own  long  suflering, 
and  the  justice  of  their  doom  who  have  so  long  abused  it  (Matthew, 
13-27-30.  38,40;  Revelation,  14.  15-19.).  For  the  image  of  a 
harvest  to  be  threshed,  cf.  Jeremiah,  51.  33 ;  and  a  wine-press, 
Isaiah,  63.  3:  Lamentations,  i.  15.  14.  The  prophet  in  vision 
seeing  the  immense  array  of  nations  congregating,  exclaims,  "  Mul- 
titudes, multitudes  f  a  Hebraism  for  immense  multitudes,  valley 
of  decision — 1./..  the  valley  in  which  thev  are  to  meet  their  deter* 

mined  doom.    The  same  as  "  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,"  1.^.,  "  the 
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ytW^y  of  ju(igm€nf*  (Note,  t,  2.).  Cf.  t».  12,  "there  will  I  sit  to 
fudge.'*  which  confirms  English  Version  rather  than  Margin^ 
"threshing."  The  repetition  of  "valley  of  decision"  heightens  the 
effect,  and  pronounces  the  awful  certainty  of  their  doom.  15. 
(Notes,  ch.  2.  10,  31.).  16.  (Cf.  Ezekiel,  38.  18-22.),  The  vic- 
tories of  the  Jews  over  their  cruel  foe  Antiochus,  under  the  Mac- 
cabees, may  be  a  reference  of  this  prophecy ;  but  the  ultimate 
reference  is  to  the  last  Antichrist,  of  whom  Antiochus  was  the 
type.  Jerusalem  being  the  central  seat  of  the  theocracy  (Psalm 
132.  13,),  it  is  from  thence  that  Jehovah  discomfits  the  foe.  roar 
— as  a  lion  (Jeremiah,  25.  30;  Amos,  i.  2:  3.  8.).  Cf.  as  to  Jeho- 
vah's voice  thundering.  Psalm  18.  13;  Habakkuk,  3.  xo,  11.  Lord 
...  the  hope  of  his  people — or,  their  refuge  (Psalm  46.  i.).  |7. 
shall  ye  know — experimentally  bv  the  proofs  of  favors  which  I 
shall  vouchsafe  to  you.     So  "know    (Isaisui,  60.  16;  Ho&ea,  2.  20). 

dwelling  In  Zion — ^as  peculiarly ^<^r  God.    holy  ...  no  strangers 

pass  through— to  attack,  or  to  defile,  the  holy  city  (Isaiah,  35.  8  ; 
52.  I ;  Zechariah,  14.  21.).  Strangers,  or  Gentiles,  shall  come  to 
Jerusalem,  but  it   shall  be    in   or^cr  to  worship  Jehovah  there 

(Zechariah,  14.  16.).    18.     mountains  ...  drop  ..  .Wine— figur- 

Aiive  for  abundance  of  tines,  which  were  cultivated  in  ten  aces  of 
earth  between  the  rocks  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  of  Palestine 
(Amos.  9.  13.).  hills  . .  .  flow  with  milk— }>.,  they  shall  abound  in 
nocks  and  herds  yielding  milk  plentifully,  through  the  richness  of 
the  pastures,  waters — the  great  desideratum  for  fertility  in  the 
parched  East  (Isaiah,  30.  25.).  fountain  .  .  .  Of .  .  .  hOUSS  Of  .*.  . 
Lord  .  . .  water  .  .  .  valley  of  Shittim— the  blessings,  temporal 
and  spiritual,  issuing  from  Jehovah's  house  at  Jerusalem,  shall  ex- 
tend even  to  Shittim,  on  the  border  between  Moab  and  Israel,  be- 
yond Jordan  (Numbers,  25.  i  ;  33.  49  ;  Joshua,  2.  I  ;  Micah,  6. 
5.).  ^ittim  means  acacias,  which  grow  only  in  arid  regions:  im- 
plying, that  even  the  arid  desert  shall  be  fertilised  by  the  blessing 
from  Jenisalem.  So  Ezekiel,  47.  1-12,  describes  the  waters  issuing 
from  the  threshold  of  the  house  as  flowing  into  the  Dead  sea,  and 
purifying  it.  Also  in  Zechariah,  14.  8,  the  waters  flow  on  one  side 
into  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  other  side  into  the  Dead  sea,  near 
which  latter  Shittim  was  situated  (cf.  Psalm  46.  4 ;  Revelation.  22. 
i).  19.  Edom — it  was  subjugated  by  David,  but  revolted  under 
Jehoram  (2  Chronicles,  21.  8-10:);  and  at  every  subsequent  op- 
nortunity  tried  to  injure  Judah.  Egypt  under  Shishak  spoiled 
Jerusalem  under  Rehoboam  of  the  treasures,  the  temple  and  the 
king's  house :  subsequently  to  the  captivity,  it  inflicted  under  the 
Ptolemies  various  injuries  on  Judea.  Antiochus  spoiled  Eg\-pt 
(Daniel,  ii.  40-43.).  Edom  was  made  "desolate**  under  the  Mac- 
cabees (JosEPHUs,  12.  II,  12.).  The  low  condition  of  the  twa 
countries  for  centuries  proves  the  truth  of  the  prediction  (cf.  Isaiah, 
19.  I,  &c. ;  Jeremiah,  49.  17  ;  Obadiah,  10.).  So  shall  fare  all  the 
foes  of  Israel,  typified  by  these  two  (Isaiah,  63.  i,  &c.).  20. 
dwell  for  ever— (Amos,  9.  15,),  i.e.,  be  established  as  a  flourishing 

state.    21.    cleanse  . . .  blood  ...  not  cleansed — I  will  ^ui^p 

away  from  Judah  the  extreme  guilt  (represented  by  **  blood, '  the 
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shediltng  of  which  was  ihe  chmax  oi'  ht  r  sin.  Isaiah,  i.  15)  which 
was  for  long  not  purged  away,  but  visiicd  with  juclgme;ii>  (Isaiah, 
4.  4.)*  Messiah  saves  ftom  guill,  in  order  to  save  from  punishment 
(Matthew,  i.  21.}. 

AMOS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Amos  (meaning  in  ffed.  *'  a  burden  ")  was  (ch.  x.  i)  a  shepherd  of  Tekoa,  a 
•mall  town  of  Judah,  !»ix  toiles  S.  E.  from  Bethlehem,  and  twelve  from  Jerusa* 
lem,  on  the  borders  ot'  the  great  desert  va  Chr.  ao.  ao;  cf.  tz.  6,  ibid.).    The  re* 

Son  being  sandy  was  fitter  for  pastoral  than  for  agricultural  purposes.  Amos 
erefore  owned  and  tended  flocks,  and  collected  sycamore  iigs  ;  not  that  the 
former  was  a  menial  office,  kings  themselves,  as  Mesha  of  Moab  (a  K.i.  3.  4,). 
exercising  it.  Amos,  however,  (from  ch.  7.  14,  15,).  seems  to  have  been  of 
humble  rank. 

Though  belonging  to  Judah,  he  was  commissioned  by  God  to  exercise  his 
prophetical  function  in  Israel ;  as  the  latter  kingdom  abounded  in  impostors, 
and  the  prophets  of  God  generally  fled  to  Judah  through  fear  of  the  kings  of 
Israel,  a  true  prophet  from  Judah  was  the  more  needed  in  it.  His  name  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  that  of  I«aiah's  father,  Amoz. 

The  time  of  his  {irophesying  was  in  the  reigns  of  ITzziah  king  of  Judah,  and  . 
Jeroboam  II.  son  of  Joash,  king  of  Israel  ich.  i.  i,),  /.^.,  in  part  of  the  time  in 
which  the  two  kings  were  contemporary;  probably  in  Jeroboam's  latter  years, 
after  that  monarch  bad  recovered  from  Syria  *'  the  coast  of  Israel  from  the  en- 
tering of  Hameth  to  the  sea  of   the  plain  "   (a  Ki.  14.  35-97  0*.  for  Amos  fore- 
tells that  these  same  coasts,  "from  the  entering  in  of  Hameth,  unto  the  river 
of  the  wilderness,"  should  be  the  scene  of  Israel's  being  afflicted  (ch.  6.  14); 
alsQhis  references  to  the  state  of  luxurious  security  then  existing  (ch.  6.  z,  4,  zs). 
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He  was  contemporary  with  HoMa,  only  that  the  latter  continued  to  propne«r 
in  reigns  subsequent  to  Uzziah  (Hos.  i.  i.),  whereas  Amos  ceased  to  propli- 
esy  in  the  reign  of  that  monarch.  The  scene  of  his  ministry.was  Beth-el,  wliere 
the  idol-calves  were  set  up  (ch.  7.  xo-13.).  There  his  prophecies  ro"s«\j^ma- 
xiah  the  idol-priest  to  accuse  him  of  conspiracy,  and  to  try  to  drive  him  back  to 
Judah. 


Iray  his  humble  origin  ;  but  though  not  sublime,  it  is  regular,  perspicuous,  and 
enenretic  :  his  im.iges  arc  taken  from  the  scenes  in  nature  with  which  he  was 


HswcsTBif  BBKG  draws  an  able  argument  for  the  genuineness  of  the  Mosaic 
j^cords  from  the  evidence  in  Amos,  that  the  cxistins;  institutions  in  Israel  as  well 
as  Judah   (excepting  the  calves   of  Jeroboam),  were  framed  according  to  the 

PenUteuch  rules.  ,       ^     ^r       ^  /  i-    * 

Two  quotations  from  Amoa  occur  in  the  New  Testament  (cf.  Acts  7.  4a,  43, 
with  ch.  5-  as*  "^  ;  and  Acts  15.  16,  17,  with  ch.  9.  xi). 

Philo,  Josbphus,  Mhlito^s  catalogue,  Jbromb,  Justim  Martyw  (sec.  m, 
quoting  the  fifth  and  sixth  chapters  of  Amos  as  "  one  of  the  twelve  minor  proph- 
ets ^0  Bnd  the  6oth  canon  of  the  Laodicean  council  support  the  cannmnty  of  the 
bookofAmoa.  7X3 


THE  BOOK  OP  THE  PROPHET 

AMOS. 

CHAPTER  I. 
Ver.  1-15.    God's  Judgments  on  Syria,   Philistia,  Tyre, 
Edom.  and   Ammon.     I.     The   words  •f  Anos — ije.,  Amos' 

oracular  communications,  A  heading  found  only  in  Jeremiah,  1. 1, 
among  the  herdmen — ^rather,  "  shepherds ;"  both  owning  and 
tending^  jA^<^/  from  an  Arabic  root,  to  mark  with  pricks,  mi.  to 
select  the  best  among  a  species  of  sheep  and  goats  ill-skapen  and 
short  footed  (d&  others  explain  the  name  from  an  Arabic  root),  but 
distinguished  by  their  wool.  [Maurer.I  God  chooses  *'  the  weak 
things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  mighty."  and  makes  a  humble 
shepherd  reprove  the  arrogance  of  Israel  and  her  king  arising  from 
prosperity  (cf.  i  Samuel,  17.  40.).     which  he  saw — ^in  supernatural 

vision  (Isaiah,  i.  I.),    two  years  boforo  the  earthauake— men- 

tioned  in  Zechariah,  14.  5.  The  earthquake  occurred  in  Uzziah  s 
reign,  at  the  time  of  his  being  stricken  with  leprosy  for  usuiping 
the  priest's  functions.  [Joseph us,  Antiquities,  9.  10.  4.]  This 
clause  must  have  been  inserted  by  Ezra  and  the  compilers  of  the 

Jewish  canon.  2.  will  roar — as  a  lion  (Joel.  3.  16.).  Whereas 
ehovah  is  there  represented  roaring  in  Israel's  iKhalf,  here  he 
roars  against  her  (cf.  Psalm  18.  13  ;  Jeremiah,  25.  30.).  from  ZIOR 
. . .  Jerusalem — the  seat  of  the  theocracy,  from  which  ye  have  re- 
volted ;  not  from  Dan  and  Beth-el,  the  seat  of  your  idolatrous  wor. 
ship  of  the  calves,  habitations  .  . .  mOUrn — ^p^etical  personifica- 
tion. Their  inhabitants  shall  mourn,  imparting  a  sadness  to  the 
very  habitations.  Carmel — the  mountain  promontory  North  o( 
Israel,  in  Asher,  abounding  in  rich  pastures,  olives,  and  vines. 
The  name  is  the  symbol  of  fertility.  When  Carmel  itself  **  with- 
ers," how  utter  the  desolation  !  (Song  of  Solomon,  7.  5  ;  Isaiah.  33. 
9 ;  35*  2 ;  Jeremiah,  50.  19 ;  Nahum,  I.  4.).  3.  Here  b^ins  a 
series  of  threatenings  of  vengeance  against  six  other  states,  fol- 
lowed by  one  against  Judah,  and  ending  with  one  against 
Israel,  with  whom  Ihe  rest  of  the  prophecy  is  occupied.  The 
eight  predictions  are  in  symmetrical  stanzas,  each  prefaced  by, 
"Thus  saith  the  Lord."  Beginning  with  the  sin  of  others, 
which  Israel  would  be  ready  enough  to  recognize,  he  proceeds  to 
bring  home  to  Israel  her  own  guilt.  Israel  must  not  think  hereaf- 
ter, because  she  sees  others  visited  similarly  to  herself,  that  such 
judgments  are  matters  of  chance  ;  nay,  they  are  divinely  foreseen 
and  foreordered,  and  are  confirmations  of  the  truth  that  God  will 
not  clear  the  guilty.  If  God  spares  not  the  nations  that  know 
not  the  truth,  how  much  less  Israel  that  sins  wilfully  (Luke.  12.  47. 

48 ;  James,  4. 17.).    For  three  transgressions  . . .  and  for  fbiir 

—If  Damascus  had  only  sinned  once  or  twice  I  would  have  spared 
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them,  but  since,  after  having  been  so  often  pardoned,  they  still  y^x- 
sty  ex^  so  continualfy,  \  will  no  longer  "turn  away"  their  punish' 
ment.  The  Hebrew  is  simply,  "  I  will  not  reverse  fV,"  viz.,  the  sen» 
tence  of  punishment  which  follows  ;  the  negative  expression  im- 
plies more  than  it  expresses,  t./.,  "  I  will  most  surely  execute  it ;" 
God's  fulfillment  oi  His  threats  being  more  awful  than  human  Ian* 
guage  can  express.  "  Three  and  four"  imply  sin  muliplied  on  sin. 
Cf.  Exodus,  20.  5  ;  Proverbs,  30.  15.  18,  21  ;  **  six  and  seven,"  Job, 
5.  19  ;  "  once  and  twice,"  Job,  33.  14;  *'  twice  and  thrice,"  Margin^ 
** oftentimes,"  English  Version,  Job,  33.  29;  "seven  and  also 
eight,"  Ecclesiastes,  11.  2.  There  may  be  also  a  reference  to  seven, 
the  product  of  three  and  four  added  ;  seven  expressing  the  full 
complttion  of  the  measure  of  their  guilt  (Leviticus,  26.  18.  21.  24  ; 
cf.  Matthew,  23.  32.).  threshed— the  very  term  used  of  the  Sy- 
rian king  Hazael's  oppression  of  Israel  under  Jehu  and  Jehoahaz 
(2  Kings.  10.  32,  33  ;  13.  7.).  The  victims  were  thrown  before 
the  threshing  sledges,  the  teeth  of  which  tore  their  bodies.  So 
David  to  Ammon  (2  Samuel,  12.  31  cf.  Isaiah,  28.  27.).  4.  Ha- 
zael  . . .  Ben-hadad — A  black  marble  obelisk  found  in  the  central 
palace  of  Nimroud,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum,  is  inscribed 
with  the  names  of  Hazael  and  Ben-hadad  of  Syria,  as  well  as  Jehu 
of  Israel,  mentioned  as  tributaries  of  "  Shalmanubar,"king  of  As- 
syria. The  kind  of  tribute  from  Jehu  is  mentioned,  gold,  i>earls, 
precious  oil,  &c  [G.  V.  Smith.]  The  Ben-hadad  here  is  the 
son  of  Hazael  (2  Kings,  13.  3,),  not  the  Ben-hadad  supplanted  and 
slain  by  Hazael  (2 Kings,  8.  7,  15.).  The  phrase,  "I  will  send  a 
fire,"  &c.,  1./.,  the  flame  of  war  (Psalm  78.  63,),  occurs  also  (v,  7. 
10.  12,  14,. and  ch.  2.  2,  5  ;  Jeremiah,  49.  27  ;  Hosea,  8.  14.).  5. 
bar  of  DamaSCUe — ijt.s  the  bar  of  its  gates  (cf.  Jeremiah,  51.  30.). 
the  Inhabitant— JJw^ttAzr  iox plural,  **  inhabitants."  Henderson, 
because  of  the  parallel,  "  him  that  holdeth  the  sceptre,"  translates, 
••  the  ruler."  ^^ut  the  parallelism  is  that  of  one  clause  complement- 
ing the  other,  "  the  inhabitant"  or  subject  here  answering  to  "  him 
that  holdeth  the  sceptre"  or  ruler  there,  both  ruler  and  subject 
alike  being  cut  off.  Aven— the  same  as  Oon  or  Un,  a  delightful 
valley,  four  hours'  journey  from  Damascus,  toward  the  desert. 
Proverbial  in  the  East  as  a  place  of  delight.  [Josephus  Adassus.] 
It  is  here  parallel  to  **  Eden,"  which  also  mQzn% pleasantness  ;  situ- 
ated at  Lebanon.  As  Josephus  Abassus  is  a  doubtful  authority, 
perhaps  the  reference  may  be  rather  to  the  valley  belween  Leba- 
non and  Anti-Lebanon,  called  El-Bekaa,  where  are  the  ruins  of 
the  Baalbec  temple  of  the  sun  ;  so  the  LXX.  renders  it  On,  the 
same  name  as  the  city  in  Egypt  bears,  dedicated  to  the  sun-worship 
(Genesis,  41.  45;  Margin,  tzekiel,  30.  17,  Hcliopolis,  *' \\i^  city 
of  the  sun.").  It  is  termed  by  Amos  **  the  valley  of  Aven,"  or  . 
canity,  from  the  worship  of  idols  in  it.  Kir — a  region  subject  to 
Assvria  (Isaiah,  22.  6)  in  Iberia,  the  same  as  that  called  now  in  Ar- 
menian Kur,  lying  by  the  river  Cyrus  which  empties  itself  into  the 
Caspian  sea.  Tiglath-pileser  fulfilled  this  prophecy,  when  Ahaz 
applied  for  help  to  him  against  Rezin  king  of  Syria,  and  the  As- 
Syrian  king  took  Damascus,  slew  Rezin,  and  carried  away  its  peo- 
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pie  captive  to  /Cif.  6.  Gaza— the  soathemmost  of  the  five  capi- 
laU  of  the  five  divisions  of  Philistia,  and  the  key  to  Palestine  on  the 
South :  hence  put  for  the  whole  Philistine  nation.  Uzziah  com^ 
menced  the  fiulfiUment  of  this  prophecy  (see  2  Chronicles,  26.  6.). 

because  they  carried  away  ...  the  whole  captivity— t.  ^..  they 

lefi  none.  Cf.  with  the  phrase  here,  Jeremiah,  13.  19,  **  Judah  . . . 
carried  captive  aU  of  it  .  .  .  whoily  carried  away."  Under  Jeho- 
ram  already  the  Phili:»tines  had  carried  away  all  the  substance  of  the 
ki^  of  Judah,  and  his  wives  and  his  sons,  "  so  that  there  was  never 
a  son  left  to  him,  save  Jehoahaz ;"  and  after  Amos'  time  (if  the 
reference  yiclude  the  future^  which  to  the  prophet's  e}'e  is  as  if  al- 
ready done,),  under  Ahaz  (2  Chronicles,  i8.  18,).  they  siezed  on  all 
the  cities  and  villages  of  the  low  country  and  south  of  Judah.  to 
deliver  them  up  to  Edom— Judah's  bitterest  foe  ;  as  slaves  {v.  9  ; 
cf.  Joel,  3.  I,  3,  6.).  Grotius  refers  it  to  the  fact  (Isaiah,  16.  4) 
that  on  Sennacherib's  invasion  of  Judah,  many  fled  for  refuge  to 
neighboring  countries;  the  Philistines,  instead  of  hospitably  shelter- 
ing the  refugees,  sold  them,  as  if  captives  in  war.  to  their  enemies,  the 
Idumeans.  7.  fire — i.  e.,  the  flame  of  war  (Numbers.  2I.  28 ; 
Isaiah,  26.  ii.).  Hezekiah  fulfilled  the  prophecy,  smiting  the  Phil- 
istines  unto  Gaza  (2  Kings,  18.  8.).  Foretold  also  by  Isaiah,  14. 
29,  31.  8.  Ashdod,  &c. — Gath  alone  is  not  mentioned  of  the  five 
chief  Philistine  cities.  It  had  already  been  subdued  by  David ; 
and  it,  as  well  as  Ashdod,  was  taken  by  Uzziah  (2  Chronicles,  26. 
6.).  Gath  perhaps  had  lost  its  position  as  one  of  the  five  primary 
cities  before  Amos  uttered  this  prophecy,  whence  arose  his  omission 
of  it.  So  Zephaniah,  2.  4,  5.  Cf.  Jeremiah,  47.  4 ;  Ezekiel,  25. 16. 
Subsequently  to  the  subjugation  of  the  Philistines  by  Uzziah,  and 
then  by  Hezekiah,  they  were  reduced  "by  Psammeticus  of  Egypt, 
Nebuchadnezzar,  the  Persians,  Alexander,  and  lastly  the  Asmo- 

neans.    9.    Tyrus  . . .  delivered  up  the  . . .  captivity  to  Edom— 

the  same  chaige  as  against  the  Philistines  (t/.  6.).  ^renembereil 
not  the  brotherly  covenant— the  league  of  Hiram  of  Tyre  with 
David  and  Solomon,  the  former  supplying  cedars  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  temple  and  king's  house  in  return  for  oil  and  com 
(2  Samuel,  5.  Ii  ;  i  Kings,  5.  2-6  ;  9.  I1-14,  27 ;  10.  22  ;  i  Chron- 
icles, 14.  I  ;  2  Chronicles,  8.  18  ;  9.  10.).  10.  Are.  (cf.  v,  4,  7 ; 
Notes^  Isaiah,  23  ;  Ezekiel,  26.,  27.,  and  28.).  Many  parts  of  Tyre 
were  burnt  by  fiery  missiles  of  the  Chaldeans  under  Nebuchadnez- 
zar. Alexander  of  Macedon  subsequently  overthrew  it.  11.  Edon 
.  .  .  did  pursue  his  brother^ Isaiah,  34.  5.).  The  chief  aggrava- 
tion  to  Edom's  violence  against  Israel  was,  that  they  both  came 
from  the  same  parents,  Isaac  and  Rebecca,  (cf.  Genesis,  25.  24-26  ; 
Deuteronomy,  23.  7,  8;  Obadiah,  10.  12;  Malachi,  i.  2.).  cast 
off  all  pity — /»/.,  destroy  compassions,  i.  e.,  did  suppress  all  the  nat- 
ural feeling  of  pity  for  a  brother  in  distress.  hIS  wrath  for  ever 
— as  Esau  kept  up  his  grudge  against  Jacob,  for  having  twice  sup- 
planted him,  viz.^  as  to  the  birthright  and  the  blessing  (Genesis,  27. 
41,).  so  Esau's  posterity  against  Israel  (Numbers,  2a  14,  21.). 
Edom  first  showed  his  spite  in  not  letting  Israel  pass  through  his 

borders  when  coming  from  the  wilderness,  but  threatening  to  **  come 
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out  against  him  with  the  sword  ;"  next,  when  the  Syrians  attack- 
ed Jerusalem  under  Ahaz  (cf.  2  Chronicles,  28.  17,  with  2  Kings, 
16.  5  ;);  next,  when  Nebuchadnezzar  assailed  Jerusalem  (Psalm  137. 
7,  8.)  In  each  case  Edom  chose  the  day  of  Israel's  calamity  for 
venting  his  grudge.  This  is  the  point  of  Edom's  guilt  dwelt  on  in 
Obadiah,  10-13.  God  punishes  the  children,  not  for  the  sin  of 
their  fathers,  but  for  their  own  filling  up  the  measure  of  their 
lather's  guilt,  as  children  generally  follow  in  the  steps  of,  and  even 
exceed,  their  father's  guilt  (cf.  Exodus,  20.  5.).  12.  Teman  a  city — 
of  Edom,  called  from  a  grandson  of  Esau,  (Genesis,  36.  ii,  15  ; 
Obadiah,  8,  9.).  Situated  five  miles  from  Petra ;  South  of  the 
present  Wady  Musa.  Its  .people  were  famed  for  wisdom  Qere- 
miah,  49.  7.)  Bozrall — a  eity  of  Edom  (Isaiah.  63.  I.).  Selah  or 
Petra  is  not  mentioned  as  it  had  been  overthrown  by  Amaziah  ;  a 
Kings,  14,  7.).  13.  Anmon — the  Ammonites  under  Nahash  at- 
tacked Jabesh-gilead,  and  refused  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  latter 
to  save  them,  unless  the  Jabesh-gileadites  would  put  out  all  their 
right  eyes  (l  Samuel,  11.  i,  &c.).  Saul  rescued  Jabesh-gilead.  The 
Ammonites  joined  the  Chaldeans  in  their  invasion  of  Judea  for  the 
sake  of  plunder,  ripped  up  . . .  women  with  child—as  Hazael 
of  Sjnria  also  did  (2  Kings,  8. 12  ;  cf.  Hosea,  13.  16.).  Ammon's 
object  in  this  cruel  act  was  to  leave  Israel  without  "  heir,"  so  as  to 
jeiie  on  IsKael's  inheritance  (Jer.  49.  i.).  14.  Rabbah — the  capital 
of  Anunon :  meaning  **  the  Great."  Distinct  from  Rabbah  of 
Moab.  Called  Phihdelphia^  afterwards,  from  Ptolemy  Philadel* 
phus.  tempest — t.  ^.,  with  an  onset  swift,  sudden,  and  resistless 
as  a  hurricane,  day  Of  the  whirlwind— parallel  to  the  '*  day  of 
battle;"  therefor^  meaning  "the  day  of  the  foe's  tumultuom 
^tssauu:*  15.  their  king  . . .  prinoes— or  else,  "their  Moloch 
(the  idol  of  Ammon)  and  his  priests.'*  [Grotius  and  LXX.] 
Isaiah.  43.  28,  so  uses  "princes  {or priests.  So  ch.  5.  26,  "your 
Moloch  ;"  and  Jeremiah,  49.  3.  Margin.  English  Version  how- 
ever, is  perhaps  perferable  both  here  and  in  Jeremiah,  49.  3  ;  see 
Notes  there. 

CHAPTER  II. 
Ver.  1-16.    Charges  against  Moab,  Judah,  and  Lastly 
Israel,  the  chief  Subject  of  Amos'  Prophecies.    I.    burned 
. . .  bonee  of . . .  king  of  Edom  into  iime— when  Jehoram  of 

Israel,  Jehoshaphat  of  Judah,  and  the  king  of  Edom,  combined 

against  Mesha  king  of  Moab,  the  latter  failing  in  battle  to  break 

through  to  the  king  of  Edom,  took  the  eldest  son  of  the  latter  and 

offered  him  as  a  burnt  offering   on  the  wall  (2  Kings,   3.  27.), 

[MiCHABLis.]     Thus,  ^' king  of  Edom"  is  taken  ?&  the  heir  to 

the  throne  of  Edom,    But  "  his  son  '*  is  rather  the  king  of  MoaVs 

4fwn  son^  whom  the  father  offered  to  Moloch.    [Josephus,  An* 

tiquities,  9.   3.]     Thus  the  reference  here  in  Amos  is  not  to  that 

fact,  but  to  the  revenge  which  probably  the  king  of  Moab  took 

on  the  king  of  Edom  when  the  forces  of  Israel  and  Judah  had 

retired  after  their  successful  campaign  against  Moab,  leaving  Edom 

without  allies.  The  Hebrew  tradition  is,  that  Moab  in  revenee  tore 

from  their  grave,  and  burned  the  bones  of  the  king  of  Edom,  the  ally 
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of  Jehoram  and  Jehoshaphat,  who  was  already  buried.  Probably  the 
"  burning  of  the  bones  *  means,  he  burned  the  king  of  Edam  aHve,  re- 
ducing his  very  bones  to  lime.  [Maurer.]  2.  KirJOth — the  diief  city 
of  Maob,caIled  also  Kir-Moab  (Isaiah  1.5,  i ;);  the  form  is//Mra/ here* 
as  including  both  the  acropolis  and  town  itself  (see  Jeremiah,  48.  24, 
^\,Margin\  die  With  tumuK— 1.  e,,  amidst  the  tumult  of  battle 
(Hosea,  10.  14.).  3.  the  Judge — the  chief  magistrate,  the  su- 
preme source  of  justice.  "  King  "  not  being  used  it  seems  likely, 
a  change  of  government  had  before  this  time  substituted  for  kings 
supreme  y'fM^itrj.  4.  From  foreign  kingdoms  he  passes  to  Jud^ 
and  Israel,  lest  it  should  be  said,  he  was  strenuous  in  denouncing 
sins  abroad,  but  connived  at  those  of  his  own  nation.    Judah's 

giilt  differs  from  that  of  all  the  others  in  that  it  was  directly  against 
od,  not  merely  against  man.  Also  because  Judah's  sin  was  wil- 
ful and  wittingly,  against  light  and  knowledge,  law — the  Mosaic 
code  in  gener^.  COmmanomentS — or  statutes^  the  ceremonies  and 
civil  laws,  their  lies — their  lying  idols  (Psalm  40.  4  ;  Jeremiah, 
16.  19,),  from  which  they  drew  fal^  hopes.  The  order  is  to  be  ob- 
served. The  Jews  first  cast  off  the  divine  law^  then  fall  into  lyii^ 
errors  :  God  tnus  visiting  them  with  a  righteous  retribution  (Ro- 
mans, I.  25,  26,  28  ;  2  Thessalonians,  2. 11,  12.).  The  pretext  of 
a  good  intention  is  hereby  refuted  :  the  "  lies  "  that  mislead  them 
are  "  /AWr  (own)  lies."  [Calvin.]  after  . . .  which  their  filther» 
. . .  walked — we  are  not  to  follow  the  fathers  in  error,  bat  must 
follow  the  word  of  God  alone.  Nay,  it  was  an  aggravation  of  the 
Jews'  sin,  that  it  was  not  confined  to  preceding  generations ;  the  sons 
rivalled  the  sins  of  their  fathers  (Matthew,  23.  32  ;  Acts,  7. 
51.).  [Calvin.]  5.  afire — Nebuchadnezzar.  6.  Israel — ^the  ten 
tribes,  the  main  subject  of  Amos'  prophecies,  seld  the  rlghteOBS 
-—Israel's  judges  for  a  bribe  are  induced  to  condemn  in  judgment 
him  who  has  a  righteous  cause ;  in  violation  of  Deuteronomy,  i6. 
19.  the  poor  for  a  pair  of  shoes — lit^  sandals  of  wood,  secured 
on  the  foot  by  leathern  straps ;  less  valuable  than  shoes.  Of.  the 
same  phrase,  for  the  most  paltry  bribe^  ch.  8.  6  ;  Ezekiel,  13.  19  ; 
Joel,  3.  3.  They  were  not  driven  by  poverty  to  such  a  sin  ;  begin- 
ning with  sufienng  themselves  to  be  tempted  by  a  large  bribe  uiey 
at  last  are  so  reckless  of  all  shame  as  to  prostitute  justice,  for  the 
merest  trifle.  Amos  convicts  them  of  injustice,  incestuous  unchas- 
tity,  and  oppression  first,  as  these  were  so  notorious  that  they  could 
not  deny  them,  before  he  proceeds  to  reprove  their  contempt  of 
God,  which  they  would  have  denied  on  the  ground  that  they  wor- 
diiped  God  in  the  form  of  the  calves.  7.  pant  after. .  .  dttSlof .  . » 
earth  on  .  . .  head  of  . . .  poor — i^.,  eagerly  thirst  for  this  object^ 
by  their  oppression  to  prostrate  the  poor  so  as  to  cast  the  dust  on 
their  heads  in  mourning  on  the  earth  (cf.  2  Samuel,  i.  2 :  Jbb,  2. 
12 ;  Ezekiel,  27.  30.).  tum  asidO .  .  .  way  of  .  .  .  meek— pervert 
their  cause  (ch.  5.  12  ;  Job,  24.  4  [Grotius]  ;  Isaiah,  10.  2.).  a 
man  and  his  father — a  crime  "not  so  much  as  named  among  the 
Gentiles"  (i  Connthians,  5.  i.).  When  God's  people  sin  in  the 
face  of  light,  they  often  fall  lower  than  even  those  who  know  not 
God.    go  in  unto  the  same  maid — ^from  v.  8  it  seems  likely  ikt 
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damsei  meant  is  one  of  the  prostitutes  attached  to  the  idol  Astarte*s 
temple  ;  prostitution  being  part  of  her  filthy  worship,  to  profanO 
ny  . . .  nane — Israel  in  such  abominations  as  it  « ere  cUsiFnedly 

seeks  to  insult  God.    8.  lay  thenselves  . . .  upon  clothes  laid  to 

pledge — the  outer  garment^  which  Exodus.  22.  25-27,  ordered  to 
be  restored  to  the  poor  man  before  sunset,  as  being  his  only  cover- 
ing.  It  aggravated  the  crime,  that  they  lay  on  these  clothes  in  an 
idol  temple,  by  every  altar — they  partook  in  a  recumbent  posture 
of  the  idolatrous  feasts  ;  the  ancients  being  in  the  habit  of  reclining 
at  full  length  in  eating,  the  upper  half  of  the  body  resting  on  the 
left  elbow,  not  sitting  as  we  do.  drink  . . .  wine  of  the  con* 
denned — i^.,  wine  bought  with  the  money  of  those  whom  they  un- 
justly fined.  9.  Yet — My  former  benefits  to  you  heighten  your 
ingratitude,  the  Amorlte — the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Canaan- 
ite  nations,  and  therefore  put  for  them  all  f Genesis,  15. 16  ;  48.  22; 
Deuteronomy,  i.  20  ;  Joshua,  7.  7.).    height . . .  like . . .  cedars— 

(Numbers,  13. 32,  33.).    destroyed  his  fruit . . .  above . . .  roots 

beneath — f'.^.,  destroyed  him  utterly  (Job,  18.  16 ,  Ezekiel,  17.  9 ; 

Makchi,  4.  z.).    10.  brought  you  up  from  . . .  Egypt— "brought 

up"  b  the  phrase,  as  Egypt  was  low  and  flat,  and  Canaan  hilly,  to 

KSSesS  the  land  of  the  Amorlte— the  Amorites  strictly  occupied 
th  sides  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  mountains  afterward  possessed 
by  Jttdah ;  but  they  here,  as  in  v.  9,  stand  for  aSL  the  Canaan- 
ites.  God  kept  Israel  forty  years  in^the  wilderness,  which  tended  to 
discipline  them  in  his  statutes,  so  as  to  be  the  better  fitted  for  enter- 
ing on  the  possession  of  Canaan.  H.  Additional  obligation  under 
which  Israel  lay  to  God :  the  prophets^  and  Nazarites^  appointed  by 
Him,  to  furnish  religious  instruction  and  examples  of  holy  selt- 
restraint,  of  yOUr  yOUng  men — It  was  a  specimen  of  Israel's  highly 
fiivored  state,  that,  of  the  dass  most  addicted  to  pleasures,  God  chose 
those  who  by  a  solemn  vow  bound  themselves  to  abstinence  from 
all  produce  of  the  vine,  and  from  all  ceremonial  and  moral  defile- 
ment The  Nazarite  was  not  to  shave  (Numbers,  6.  2,  &c.).  God 
left  nothing  undone  to  secure  the  purity  of  their  worship  and  their 
faithfulness  to  it  (Lam.  4. 7.).  The  name  comes  from  a  Hebrew  root. 
Notary  "  to  set  apart."  Samson,  Samuel,  and  John  the  Baptist  were 
Nazarites.  Is  it  not  even  thus— Will  any  of  you  dare  to  deny  it 
is  so  ?  12.  Ye  so  despised  these  my  favors,  as  to  tempt  the  Naza- 
rite to  break  his  vow  ;  and  forbad  the  prophets  prophesying  (Isaiah, 
30.  10.).  So  Amaziah  forbad  Amos  (en.  7.  12, 13,  14.).  13.  I  am 
pressed  under  you— so  Calvin  (cf.  Isaiah,  1. 14.).  Margin  ttan- 
slates  actively,  "  I  will  depress  your  place,"  1.  /.,  /  will  make  it  nar- 
row, a  metaphor  for  afflicting  a  people  ;  the  opposite  of  enlarging 
i,  /.,  relieving  (Psalm  4.  1  ;  Proverbs,  4.  12.).  Maurer  translates, 
"  I  will  press  you  down"  (not  as  Margin,  "  your  place  ;"  so  the  Ife^ 
brew.  Job,  40.  12  ;  or  v.  7  in  Hebrew  text ).  Amos,  as  a  shepherd, 
appropriately  draws  his  similes  from  rustic  scenes.  14.  flight  Shall 
perish  from  . . .  swift — even  the  swift  shall  not  be  able  to  escape. 

strong  shall  not  strengthen  Wsfbrce—f.^.,  shall  not  be  able  to 
use  his  strength.  •  himself— /f'A,  his  Hfe.     16.    flee  . . .  naked — if 

any  escape,  it  must  be  with  the  loss  of  accoutrements,  and  all  that 
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would  impede  rapid  flight.  They  must  be  content  with  saving^ 
their  life  alone* 

CHAPTER  III. 
Ver.  1-15.  God's  extraordinary  Love,  being  repaid  by 
Israel  with  Ingratitude,  of  necessity  calls  for  Judg- 
ments, WHICH  THE  Prophets  announce,  not  at  random, 
BUT  BY  God's  commission,  which  they  cannot  but  fulfil. 
The  Oppression  prevalent  in  Israel  will  bring  down 
Ruin  on  all  save  a  small  remnant.  I.  children  of  Israel 
— not  merely  the  ten  tribes,  but  *'  the  whde  family  brought  up 
from  Egypt  ;**  all  the  descendants  of  Jabob,  induding  Judah  and 
Benjamin.  Cf.  Jeremiah,  8.  3,  and  Micah,  2.  3.  on  **  family"  for 
the  nation.  However,  as  the  prophecy  following  refers  to  the  ten 
tribes,  they  must  be  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  meant ;  they  were  the  ma- 
jority of  the  nation ;  and  so  Amos  concedes  what  they  so  often 
boasted,  that  they  were  the  elect  people  of  God  [Calvin];  hut  im- 
plies that  this  only  heightens  their  sin.  2.  You  onlv  have  I  known 
— ».  ^.,  acknowledged  as  my  people,  and  treated  with  peculiar 
favor  (Exodus,  19.  5 ;  Deuteronomy.  4.  20.).  Cf.  the  use  o£ 
"  know,"  Psalm  i.  6  :  144.  3  ;  John,  lo.  14  ;  2  Timothy,  2.  19. 
therefore  I  will  punish — the  greater  the  privileges,  the  heavier 
the  punishment  for  the  abuse  of  them  :  for  to  the  other  offences 
there  is  added,  in  this  case,  ingratitude.  When  God's  people  do 
not  glorify  Him,  He  glorifies  Himself  by  punishing  them.  3. 
Here  follow  several  questions  of  a  parable-like  kind,  to  awaken 

conviction  in  the  people.  Can  two  walk  together,  except  they  be 

agreed  7 — Can  God*s  prophets  be  so  unanimous  in  prophesying 
against  you,  if  God's  Spirit  were  not  joined  with  them,  or  if  their 
prophecies  were  false?  The  Israelites  were  ''at  ease,"  not  believ- 
ing that  God  was  with  the  prophets  in  their  denunciations  of  com- 
ing ruin  to  the  nation  (ch.  6.  i.  3  ;  cf.  I  Kings,  22.  18.  24,  27  ;  Jere- 
miah, 43.  2.).  This  accords  with  v.  7.  8.  So  "  I  will  be  with  thy 
mouth"  (Exodus,  4.  12  ;  Jeremiah,  i.  8  ;  Matthew,  la  20.).  If 
the  prophets  and  God  were  not  agreed,  the  former  could  not  pre- 
dict the  future  as  they  do.  In  ch.  2. 12,  he  had  said,  the  Israelites 
forbad  the  prophets  prophesying ;  therefore,  in  v,  3.  8,  he  asserts 
the  agreement  between  the  prophets  and  God  who  spake  by  them 
against  Israel.  [Rosenmuller.]  Rather.  I  once  walked  with 
you  (Leviticus,  26. 12)  as  a  Father  and  Husbimd  (Isaiah,  54.  5  : 
Jeremiah,  3.  14 ;);  but  now  your  way  and  mine  are  utterly  diverse, 
there  can  therefore  be  no  fellowship  between  us  such  as  there  was 
{v.  2 ;):  I  will  walk  with  you  only  to  "  punish  you  ;"  as  a  "lion" 
walks  with  his  "  prey"  («.  4,),  as  a  bird-catcher  with  a  bird.  [Tar- 
Novius.]  The  prophets,  and  all  servants  of  God.  can  have  no  fel- 
lowship with  the  ungodly  (Psalm  119.  63  ;  2  Corinthians,  6.  16, 17; 
Ephesians,  5.  11  ;  James,  4.  4.).  4.  The  same  idea  as  in  ftfatthew, 
24,  28.  Where  a  corrupt  nation  is,  there  God's  instruments  of 
punishment  are  sure  also  to  be.  The  lion  roars  loudly  only  when 
he  has  prey  in  sight,  will  a  VOUng  lion  Cry  OUt .  .  .  if  he  (the 
"lion,"  not  the  "young  lion")  have  taken  nothing 7— The  young 
lion  just  weaned  lies  silent,  until  the  old  lion  brings  the  prey  near : 
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then  the  scent  rouses  him.  So,  the  prophet  would  not  speak 
against  Israel,  if  God  did  not  reveal  to  him  Israel's  sins  as  requir- 
ing punishment.  5.  When  a  bird  trying  to  fly  upwards  is  made 
to  fall  upon  the  earth  by  an  earth-snare,  it  is  a  plain  proof  that  the 
snare  is  there ;  so,  Israel,  now  that  thou  art  falling,  infer  thence, 
that  it  is  in  the  snare  of  the  divine  judgment  that  thou  art  en- 
tangled [LuDovicus  D£  DiEu.J  Shall  one\dik%  up  a  snare  from 
the  earth,  and  have  taken  nothing—The  bird-catcher  does  not 

remove  his  snare  off  the  ground  till  he  has  caught  some  prey  ;  so 
God  will  not  withdraw  the  Assyrians,  &c,,  the  instruments  ci 
punishment,  until  they  have  hkd  the  success  against  you,  which 
God  gives  them.  The  foe  corresponds  to  the  "  snare"  suddenly 
springing  from  the  ground  and  enclosing  the  bird  on  the  latter 
touching  it :  the  Hebrew  is  /j/.,  •*  Shall  the  snare  spring  from  the 
earth?"  Israel  entangled  in  judgments  answers  to  the  bird 
"  taken."  6.  When  the  sound  of  alarm  is  trumpeted  by  the  watch- 
man in  the  city,  the  people  are  sure  to  run  to  and  fro  in  alarm 
{Hebrew  lit,).    Yet  Israel  is  not  alarmed,  though  God  threatens 

judgments,    ^hall  there  be  evil  in  a  city,  and  the  Lord  hath  not 

done  it  ? — This  is  the  explanation  of  the  preceding  similes  :  God 
is  the  Author  of  all  the  calamities  which  happen  you,  and  which 
are  foretold  by  His  prophets.  The  evil  of  sin  is  from  ourselves ; 
the  evil  of  trouble  is  from  God,  whoever  be  the  instruments.  7. 
his  secret — viz,^  His  puipose  hidden  from  all,  until  it  is  revealed 
to  His  prophets  (cf.  Genesis,  i8.  17.).  In  a  wider  sense,  God's  will 
}s  revealed  to  all  who  love  God,  which  it  is  not  to  the  world  (Psalm 
25.  14  ;  John,  15.  15  ;  17.  25,  26.).  unto  hIS  servants— who  be- 
ing servants  cannot  but  obey  their  Lord  in  setting  forth  His  pur- 
pose {viz,^  that  of  judgment  against  Israel)  (Jeremiah,  20.  9 ;  Eze- 
xiel,  9.  II.).  Therefore  the  fault  which  the  ungodly  find  with 
them  is  groundless  (i  Kings,  18.  17.).  It  aggravates  Israel's  sin, 
that  God  is  not  about  to  inflict  judgment,  without  having  fully 
warned  the  people,  if  haply  they  might  repent.  8.  As  when  **  the 
lion  roars"  (cf.  ch.  I.  2  ;  and  v.  4  above),  none  can  help  but  "  fear," 
so  when  Jehovah  communicates  His  awful  message,  the  prophet 
cannot  but  prophesy.  Find  not  fault  with  me  for  prophesying,  I 
must  obey  God.  In  a  wider  sense  true  of  all  believers  (Acts,  4. 
20 ;  5.  29.).  9.  Publish  in  .  . .  palaces— as  being  places  of  great- 
est resort  (cf.  Matthew,  10.  27  ;);  and  also  as  it  is  the  sin  oi princes 
that  he  arraigns,  he  calls  on  princes  the  (occupants  of  the  "palaces") 
to  be  the  witnesses.  Ashdod — ^put  for  all  Philistia.  Convene  the 
Philistine  and  the  Egyptian  magnates,  from  whom  I  have  on  vari- 
ous occasions  rescued  Israel.  (The  opposite  formula  to  "  Tell  it 
not  in  Gath,'*  w«.,  lest  the  heathen  should  glory  over  Israel.) 
Even  these  idolaters,  in  looking  on  your  enormities,  will  condemn 
you,  how  much  more  will  the  holy  God  ?  upon  the  mountains  of 
Samaria — on  the  hills  surrounding  and  commanding  the  view  of 
Samaria,  the  metropolis  of  the  ten  tribes,  which  was  on  a  lower  hill 
(ch.  4.  I ;  I  Kings,  16.  24.).  The  mountains  are  to  be  the  tribunal 
on  which  the  Philistines  and  Egyptians  are  to  sit  aloft  to  have  a 
view  of  your  crimes,  so  as  to  testify  to  the  justice  ot  your  punish- 
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ment  (v.  13.).  tumults — caused  by  the  violence  of  the  princes  of 
Israel  in  "oppressions"  of  the  poor  (Job,  35.9;  Ecclesiastes,  4-  i)- 
10.  know  not  to  do — their  moral  corruption  blinds  their  power  of 
discernment  so  that  they  cannot  do  right  (Jeremiah,  4.  22.).  Not 
simple  intellectual  ignorance :  the  defect  lay  in  the  heart  and  will 
store  up  violence  and  robbery— »>..,  treasures  obtained  by  "  vio- 
lence and  robbery"  (Proverbs,  10,  2.).  II.  Translate,  *' An  ad- 
versary  (the  abruptness  produces  a  sUrtline  effect) !  and  that,  too, 
from  every  side  of  the  land."  So  in  the  fulfilment.  2  Kings.  17.  5  ; 
"  The  king  of  Assyria  (Shalmanes^r)  came  up  th^oughout^  all  the 
land,  and  went  up  to  Samaria,  and  besieged  it  three  years."  bring 
down  thy  strength  from  thee— »>.,  bring  thee  down  from  thy 
strength  (the  strength  on  which  thou  didst  boast  thyself;);  all  thy 
resources,  (Proverbs,  10.  15).  palaces  Shall  be  spoiled— a  just 
retribution  in  kind  iv.  10.).  The  palaces  in  which  spoils  of  nMery 
were  stored  up,  **  shall  be  spoiled.'^  12.  shepherd— a  pastoral  mi- 
age,  appropriately  used  by  Amos,  a  shepherd  himself,  piece  Of 
.  .  .  ear— brought  by  the  shepherd  to  the  owner  of  the  sheep,  so  as 
not  to  have  to  pay  for  the  loss  (Genesis,  31-  39  ;  Exodus,  22.  13.). 
So  if  aught  of  Israel  escapes,  it  shall  be  a  miracle  of  God's  good- 
ness. It  shall  be  but  a  scanty  remnant.  There  is  a  kind  of  goat 
in  the  East,  the  ears  of  which  are  a  foot  long,  and  proportionally 
broad.     Perhaps   the   reference  is  to  this.     Cf.  on   the   image,  i 

Samuel.  17.  34,  35 ;  2  Timothy.  4. 17.    that  dwell  In  Samaria  in 

the  corner  of  a  bed — »>.,  that  live  luxuriously  in  Samaria  (cf.  ch. 
6.  I,  4.).  *•  A  bed"  means  here  the  Oriental  divan,  a  raised  part  of 
the  room  covered  with  cushions.  In  Damascus  In  a  COUCll—Jero- 
boam  II.  had  lately  restored  Damascus  to  Israel  (2  Kings,  14.  25. 
28.).  So  the  Israelites  are  represented  as  not  merely  in  *'  the  cor- 
ner of  a  bed,"  as  in  Samaria,  but  "  in  a  (whole)  couch,"  at  Damas- 
cus, living  in  luxurious  ease.  Of  these  now  so  luxurious,  soon  but 
a  remnant  shall  be  left  by  the  foe.  The  destruction  of  Damascus 
and  that  of  Samaria  shall  be  conjoined  ;  as  here  their  luxurious 
lives,  and  subsequently  under  Pekah  and  Rezin  their  inroads  on 
Judah  were  combined  (Isaiah,  7.  1-8  ;  8.  4,  9  ;  17.  3.).  The  paral- 
lelism of  "  Samaria"  to  "  Damascus"  and  LXX.  favor  English 
Version  rather  than  Gksenius  :  "  on  a  daniask  couch."  The  He- 
brew  pointing,  though  generally  expressing  damask,  may  express 
the  city  "  Damascus?'  and  many  MSS.  point  it  so.  Cf.  for  Israel's 
overthrow,  2  Kings,  17.  5,  6  ;  18.  9-12.  13.  testify  in  the  houSS, 
&c. — 1.^'.,  against  the  house  of  Jacob.  God  calls  on  the  same  per- 
sons as  in  V.  9,  vi%.,  the  heathen  Philistines  and  the  Egyptians  to 
witness  with  their  own  eyes  Samaria's  corruptions  above  described, 
so  as  that,  none  may  be  able  to  deny  the  justice  of  Samaria*s 
punishment.  [Maurer.]  God  of  hoStS — having  all  the  powers 
of  heaven  and  earth  at  command,  and  therefore  One  calculated  to 
strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  guilty  whom  he  threatens.  14. 
That — rather.  Since,  or  For.  This  verse  is  not  as  English  Version 
translates,  the  thing  which  the  witnesses  cited  are  to  "  testifjr"  (v, 
13,),  but   the   reason   why  God  calls  on   the  heathen   to  witness 

Samaria's  guilt,  viz,,  in  order  to  justify  the  punishment  which  He 
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here  declares  He  will  inflict.     I  will  alSO   visit .  . .  Beth-ei — the 

coldcn  calves  which  were  the  source  of  all  "  the  transgressions  of 
Israel"  (i  Kings,  12.  32;  13.  2;  2  Kings,  23.  15,  16,),  though 
Israel  thought  that  by  them  their  transgressions  were  atoned  for 
and  God's  favor  secured.  Iiorns  Of  tlie  altar — which  used  to  be 
sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  victims.  They  were  horn-like  project- 
ing points  at  the  comers  of  ancient  altars.  The  singular^  '*  altar," 
refers  to  the  great  altar  erected  by  Jeroboam  to  the  calves.  The 
**  ali&Ts"  J>/u^,  refer  to  the  lesser  ones  made  in  imitation  of  the 
great  one  (2  Chronicles,  34.  5,  cf.  with  i  Kings,  13.  2  ;  Hosca,  8. 

II ;  10.  I.).    15.     winter  . . .  summer  liouse— (Judges,  3.  20 ; 

Jeremiah,  36.  22.).  "Winter  houses  of  the  great  were  in  sheltered 
positions  facing  the  §outh  to  get  all  possible  sunshine ;  summer 
nouses  in  forests  and  on  hills,  facing  the  East  and  North.  tlOUSCS 
llf  Ivory — Shaving  their  walls,  doors,  and  ceilings  inlaid  with  ivory. 
So  Ahab*s  house  (i  Kings,  22.  39 ;  Psalm  45.  S). 
'  CHAPTER  IV. 

Ver.  1-13.  Denunciation  of  Israel's  Nobles  for  Oppression; 

AND  of  the  whole  NATION  FOR  IDOLATRY  ;  AND  FOR  THEIR  BEING 

Unreformed  even  by  God's  Judgments  :  therefore  they  must 

PREPARE  FOR  THE  LaST    AND    WORST    JUDGMENT    OF    ALL.        |. 

kine  of  Baslian — fat  and  wanton  kine  such  as  the  rich  pasture  of 
Bashan  (East  of  Jordan,  between  Hermon  and  Gilead)  was  famed 
for  (Deuteronomy,  32.  14 ;  Psalm  22.  12  ,  Ezekiel,  39.  i8.).  Fi^, 
for  those  luxurious  nobles  mentioned,  ch.  3.  9,  10,  12,  15.  The 
*  feminine,  Jkine^  or  cows,  not  dulls^  expresses  their  effeminacy.  This 
accounts  for  masculine  forms  in  the  Hebrew  being  intermixed  with 
feminine  *  the  latter  being  Jig,^  the  former  the  r^  persons  meant. 
say  to  tnoir  masters — <.  /.,  to  their  king^  with  whom  the  princes 
indulged  in  potations  (Hosea,  7.  5,),  and  whom  here  they  impor« 
tune  lor  more  wine.  "  Bring"  is  singular^  in  the  Hebrew  implying 
that^w^  "  master"  alone  is  meant.  2.  Tlie  Lord— the  same  Jffebrew 
as  "  masters"  (v,  i.).  Israel's  nobles  say  to  their  master  or  lord. 
Bring  us  drink  ;  but  "  the  Lord**  of  him  and  them  "  hath  sworn,** 
&c.  by  his  holiness — which  binds  Him  to  punish  the  guil^ 
(Psalm  89.  35.).  he  will  take  you  away— ^  e.,  God  by  the  instru- 
mentality  of  the  enemy,  with  liooks — Ut.,  "thorns'*  (cf.  2  Chroni- 
cles, 33.  II.).  As  fish  are  taken  out  of  the  water  by  hooks,  so  the 
Israelites  are  to  be  taken  out  of  their  cities  by  the  enemy  (Ezekiel, 
29.  4 ;  cf.  Job,  41.  I,  2  :  Jeremiah,  16.  16 :  Habakkuk,  i.  15.). 
The  image  is  the  more  appropriate,  as  anciently  captives  were  led 
by  their  conquerors  by  a  hook  made  to  pass  through  the  nose  (2 
Kings,  19.  28,),  as  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Assyrian  remains.  3.  flO 
Silt  at  the  breaohes — viz.^  of  the  city  walls  broken  through  by  the 
enemy,  every  cow  at  that  which  is  before  her— y?^.  for  the  once 
luxurious  nobles  (cUv.  i,  "kine  of  Bashan'*)  shall  go  out  each  ont 
right  before  her ;  not  through  the  gates,  but  each  at  the  breach  be- 
fore him^  not  tumine  to  the  right  or  left,  apart  from  one  another. 
ye  shall  oast  them  into  the  palace—"  them,"  / .  ^.,  "  your  posteri- 
ty," from  V.  2.      Yourselves  shall  escape  through  the  breaches,  after 

having  cast  your  little  children  into  the  palace,  so  as  not  to  see 
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their  destruction,  and  to  escape  the  more  quickly.  Rather,  "  ye 
shall  cast  yourselves  into  the  palace,*'  so  as  to  escape  from  it  out  of 
the  city.  [Calvin.]  The  palace,  the  scene  of  the  princes'  riots 
(ch.  3.  I o,  15  ;  4.  I,),  is  to  be  the  scene  of  their  ignommious  flight. 
Cf.  in  the  similar  case  of  yerusalenCs  capture,  the  king's  escape  by 
way  of  the  palace,  through  a  breach  in  the  wall,  Ezekiel,  12.  5,  12. 
Gesenius  translates^  "  Ye  shall  be  cast  (as  captives)  into  the  (ene- 
my's) stronghold  ;"  in  this  view,  the  enemy's  stronghold  is  called 
"palace,"  in  retributive  contrast  to  the  "palaces"  of  Israel's  nobles, 
the  jA?fr-houses  of  their  robberies  (ch.  3. 10.).  4.  God  gives  them 
up  to  their  self-willed  idolatry,  that  they  may  see  how  unable  their 
idols  are  to  save  them  from  their  coming  calamities.  So  Ezekiel, 
20.  39.  Beth-ei— (ch.  3.  14.).  Gilgal--<Hosea,  4.  15  ;  9.  15  ;  12. 
II.)-  sacrifices  SVery  morning  — as  commanded  in  the  law 
(Numbers,  28.  3, 4.).  They  imitated  the  letter,  whilst  violating  by 
calf -worship  the  spirit,  of  the  Jerusalem  temple  worship,  aitef 
three  years^very  third  year  ;  ///.,  after  three  (years  of)  days  (»>., 
the  fullest  complement  of  days,  ax  a  year);  "after  three  full  yesLrsJ* 
Cf.  Leviticus,  25.  29  ;  Judges,  17.  10,  and  "  the  days"  for  iheyean, 
Joel,  I.  2.  So  a  mouth  of  days  is  used  for  a  full  months  wantingno 
day  t6  complete  it  {Margin^  Genesis,  29.  14  ;  Numbers,  ii.  20, 21.). 
The  Israelites  here  also  kept  to  the  letter  of  the  law  in  bringing  in 
the  tithes  of  their  increase  every  third  year  (Deuteronomy,  14.  28  ; 
26,  12.).  5.  offer — //A,  burn  incense  ;  i.  ^.,  "  offer  a  sacrifice  of 
thanksgiving  with  burnt  incense  and  with  leavened  bread."  The 
frankincense  was  laid  on  the  meat  offering,  and  taken  by  the  priest 
from  it  to  burn  on  the  altar  (Leviticus,  2.  i,  2,  8-1 1.),  ihoughwn- 
leavened  cakes  were  to  accompany  the  peace  offering  sacrifice  of 
animals,  leavened  bread  W2s  also  commanded  (Lev.7. 12, 13,),  but  not 
as  a  "  meat  offering"  (Lev,  2.  ii.).  this  llkoth  yOU — «./.,  this  is  what 
ye  like.  6-11.  Jehovah  details  His  several  chastisements  inflicted 
with  a  view  to  reclaiming  them :  but  adds  to  each  the  same  sad  re- 
sult, "  yet  have  ye  not  returned  unto  me"  (Is'.  9. 13;  Jer.  5.  3;  Hosea,  • 
7. 10 :):  the  monotonous  repetition  of  the  same  burden  marking  their 
pitiable  obstinacy.  Cleanness  of  teeth — e^lained  by  the  parallel, 
"  want  of  bread."  The  famine  alluded  to  is  that  mentioned,  2 
Kings,  8.  I.  [Grotius.]  Where  there  is  no  food  to  masticate,  the 
teeth  are  free  from  uncleanness,  but  it  is  the  cleanness  of  want. 
Cf.  Proverbs,  14.  4,  *'  where  no  oxen  are,  the  crib  is  clean."  So 
spiritually,  where  all  is  outwardly  smooth  and  clean,  it  is  often  be- 
cause there  is  no  solid  religion.  Better  fightings  and  fears  with 
real  piety,  than  peace  and   respectable  decorum  without  spiritual 

life.   7.  withholden . . .  rain . .  .three  months  to . . .  harvest— the 

time  when  rain  was  most  needed,  and  when  usually  "  the  latter  rain" 
fell,  viz.y  in  spring,  the  latter  half  of  February,  and  the  whole  of 
March-  and  April  (Hosea.  6.  3  ;  Joel,  2.  23.).  The  drought  mefint 
is  that  mentioned,  i  Kings,  17.  i.  [Grotius.]  rain  upon  OM 
city  .  .  .  not .  .  .  upon  another — any  rain  that  fell  was  only  partial. 
8.  three  cities  wandered — i.e.,  the  inhabitants  of  three  cities  (cf. 
Jeremiah,  14.  1-6.).  Grotius  explains  this  verse  and  v,  7,  "  The 
rain  fell  on  neighboring  countries,  but  not  on  Israel,  which  marked 
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the  drought  to  be,  not  accidental,  but  the  special  judgment  of 
God."  The  Israelites  were  obliged  to  leave  their  cities  and  homes 
to  seek  water  at  a  distance.  [Calvin.]  9.  blasting — the  blight- 
ing influence  of  the  East  wind  on  the  corn  (Genesis,  41.  6.).  when 
. . .  gardens  .  .  .  Increased— in  vain  ye  multiplied  your  gardens, 
&c.,  for  I  destroyed  their  produce.  Bochart  supports  Margin^ 
•*  the  multitude  of  your  gardens."  palmer-worm — a  species  of  lo- 
cust is  here  meant  hurtful  to  fruits  of  trees,  not  to  herbage  or  com. 
The  same  East  wind  which  brought  the  drought,  blasting,  and  mil- 
dew, brought  also  the  locusts  into  Judea  [Bochart]  (Exodus,  la 

13.)-  10.  pestilence  after  the  manner  of  Eaypt— such  as  I  for- 
merly sent  on.the  Egyptians  (Exodiis,  9.  3,  &c.;  8,  &c.;  12. 29;  Deuter- 
onomy, 28.  27,  60.).  Cf.  the  same  phrase,  Isaiah,  10,  24.  have  taken 
away  your  horses — /iV.,  accompanied  with  the  captivity  of  your 
horses :  I  have  given  up  your  young  men  to  be  slain,  and  their 
horses  to  be  taken  by  the  foe  (cf.  2  Kings,  13.  7.).  StInk  Of  yOUr 
Oamps — ix.^  of  your  slain  men  (cf.  Isaiah,  34.  3  ;  Joel,  2.  20.}.  tO 
cone  up  unto  your  nostrils — The  Hebrew  is  more  emphatic,  "to 
come  up,  and  that  unto  your  nostrils."  11.  SOme  Of  yOU — some 
parts  of  your  territory.  aS  God  Overthrew  SodOHl — (Deuteron- 
omy,  29.  23  ;  Isaiah,  13. 19  ;  Jeremiah,  49.  18  ;  50.  40 ;  2  Peter,  2. 
6  ;  Jude,  7.).  "  God"  is  often  repeated  in  Hebre^v  instead  of  /. 
The  earthquake  here  apparently  alluded  to  is  not  that  in  the  reign 
of  Uzziah,  which  occurred  "  two  years"  later  (ch.  i.  I.).  Traces  of 
earthouakes  and  volcanic  aeency  abound  in  Palestine :  to  some  of 
the  etiects  of  these  in  previous  times  the  allusion  here  is.  Cf.  the 
prophecy,  Deuteronomy,  28.  15-68,  with  r,  6-1 1  here,  as  a  flre- 
brandplUCked  out  of  .  .  .  burning— (cf  Isaiah,  7.  4  ;  Zechariah,  3. 
^.).  The  Phrase  is  proverbial  for  a  narrow  escape  from  utter  ex- 
tinction. Though  Israel  revived  as  a  nation  under  Jeroboam  II, 
it  was  but  for  a  time,  and  that  after  an  almost  utter  destruction 
previously  (2  Kings,  14,  26.).  12.  Therefore — as  all  chastise- 
ments have  failed  to  make  thee  "  return  unto  me."    thUS  will   I 

do  unto  thee — as  I  have  threatened  (z;.  2,  3.).    prepare  to  meet 

thy  God — God  is  about  to  inflict  the  last  and  worst  judgment  on 
thee,  the  extinction  of  thy  nationality :  consider  then  what  prepara* 
tion  thou  canst  make  for  encountering  Him  as  thy  foe  (Jeremiah, 
46.  14;  Luke,  14. 31,  32.).  But  as  that  would  be  madness  to  think 
of  (Isaiah,  27.  4  ;  Ezekiel,  22. 14 ;  Hebrews,  10.  31,),  see  what  can 
be  done  towards  mitigating  the  severity  of  the  coming  judgment, 
by  penitence  (Isaiah,  27.  5  ;  i  Corinthians,  ii.  31.).  This  latter 
exhortation  is  followed  up  in  ch.  5.  4,  6,  8,  14,  15.  13.  The 
God  whom  Israel  is  to  "prepare  to  meet"  (v,  12)  is  here  de- 
scribed in  sublime  terms,  wind— not  as  Margin^  "  spirit."  The 
God  with  whom  thou  hast  to  do  is  the  Omnipotent  Maker  of  things 
seen^  such  as  the  stupendous  mountains,  and  of  things  too  subtle  to 
he  seen^  though  of  powerful  agency,  as  the  "  wind."  declareth  un-* 
to  man  ...  His  thought — (Psalm  139.  2.).  Ye  think  that  youi 
secret  thoughts  escape  my  cognizance,  but  I  am  the  searcher  o| 

hearts,    maketh . . .  morning  darkness— (ch.  5.  8 ;  8.  9.).     Both 

iT/.,  turning  the  sunshine  into  darkness,  and^^.  turning  the  pros* 
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perity  of  the  ungodly  into  sadden  adversitv  (Psalm  73. 12,  18,  10 ; 
cf.  Jeremiah,  13.  16.).  treadeth  upon  . . .  nigh  place4h-<^od  tread- 
eth  down  the  proud  of  the  earth.  He  subjects  to  Him  all  things 
however  high  they  be  (Micah,  i.  3.).  Cf.  Deuteronomy,  32.  13  ; 
33.  29,  where  the  same  phrase  is  used  of  God's  people,  elevated  by 
God  above  every  other  human  height. 

CHAPTER  V. 
Ver.      1-27.     Elegy  ovbr  the  Prostrate  Kingdom  :   rju 
NEWED  Exhortations  to  Repentance  :  God  declares  that 

THE  COMING  DaY  OF  JUDGMENT  SHALL  BE  TERRIBLE  TO  THE 
SCORNERS  WHO  DESPISE  IT:  CEREMONIAL  SERVICES  ARE  NOT 
ACCEPTABLE  TO  HiM  WHERE  TRUE  PlETY  EXISTS  NOT  ;  ISRAEL 
SHALL  THEREFORE    BE    REMOVED  FAR   EASTWARD.      I.     lameilta- 

tion — an  elegy  for  the  destruction  coming  on  you.  Cf.  Ezekid, 
32.  2,  "  take  up,"  viz.^  as  a  mournful  burden  (Ezekiel,  19.  i  ;  27. 
2.).  2.  virgin  of  Israel — the  Israelite  state  heretofore  unsubdued 
by  foreigners.  Cf.  Isaiah,  23.  12  ;  Jeremiah,  18.  13;  31.  4,  21; 
Lamentations,  2.  13,  may  be  interpreted,  Thou  who  wast  once  the 
"virgin  daughter  of  Zion."  Rather,  "virgin"  as  applied  to  a 
state  implies  its  beauty,  and  the  delights  on  which  it  prides  itself, 
its  luxuries,  power,  and  wealth.  [Calvin.]  no  Rioro  risc — in  the 
existing  order  of  things  ;  in  the  Messianic  dispensation  it  is  to  rise 
again,  according  to  many  prophecies.  Cf.  2  Kings.  6.  23  ;  24.  7, 
for  the  restricted  sense  of  "  no  more."  forsaken  upon  her  land-— 
or,  "  prostrated  upon,"  &c.  (cf.  Exekiel,  29.  5  ;  32,  4.).  [MaureR.] 
3.  went  out  by  a  thousand—/.  ^.,  "  the  city  from  which  there 
used  to  go  out  a  thousand"  equipped  for  war.  "  City"  is  put  for 
"  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,"  as  in  ch.  4.  8.  shall  leave  . .  .  hun- 
dred— shall  have  only  a  hundred  left,  the  rest  being  destroyed  by 
sword  and  pestilence  (Deuteronomy,  28.  62.).  4.  Seek  ye  me, 
and  ye  shall  live — lit.,  "  Seek  .  .  .  me,  and  liver  The  secot  d  im- 
perative expresses  the  certainty  of  "'life"  (escape  from  judgment) 
resulting  from  obedience  to  the  precept  in  the  first  imperative.  If 
they  perish,  it  is  their  own  fault :  God  would  forgive,  if  they  would 
repent  (Isaiah,  55.  3,  6.).  5.  seek  not  Beth-eP-».  <r.,  the  calves 
at  Beth-el.  ^\\^9!^—{Note,  ch.  4.  4.).  Beer-sheba— in  Judah  on 
the  Southern  frontier  towards  Edom.  Once  "  the  well  of  the  oath" 
by  Jehovah,  ratifying  Abraham's  covenant  with  Abimelech,  and 
the  scene  of  his  calling  on  "the  Lord,  the  everlasting  God"  {Gen- 
esis, 21.  31,  33,).  now  a  stronghold  of  idolatry  (ch.  8.  14.).  GIlQal 
«hall  surely  go  Into  captivity — a  play  on  similar  sounds  in  the 
Hebrew,  Gilgal,  galok^  yigleh :  "  Gilgal  (the  place  of  follinA  shall 
rolling  be  rolled  away.^'  Beth-el  shall  COmS  to  nought— -ceth-el 
(1.  ^.,  the  house  of  God),  called  because  of  its  vain  idols  Beth-aven 
(1.  ^„  house  of  vanity,  or  nought,  Hosea,  4.  15  ;  10.  5,  8,),  shall 
indeed  "come  to  nought."  6.  break  OUt  like  flrc — ^bursting 
through  every  thing  in  His  way.  God  is  "  a  consuming  fire"  (Deu- 
teronomy, 4.  24  ;  Isaiah,  10.  17  ;  Lamentations,  2.  3.).  the  I1OUS8 
of  Joseph — the  kingdom  of  Israel,  of  which  the  tribe  of  Ephraim, 
Joseph  s  son,  was  the  chief  tribe  (cf.  Ezekiel,  37.  16.).  none  to 
quench  It  In  Beth-el^^'.  <*.,  none  in  Beth-el  to  quench  it :  none  of 
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the  Belh-el  idols  on  which  Israel  so  depended,  able  lo  remove  the 
divine  judgments.  7.  tum  judgment  tO  WOrmWOOd— /'.  <•..  pervert 
it  to  most  bitter  wrong.  As  Justice  is  sweet,  so  injustice  is  bitter- 
ness to  the  injured.  Wormwood  is  from  a  Hebrew  root,  to  execrate^ 
on  account  of  its  noxious  and  bitter  qualities.  leave  Off  righte- 
ousness in  . .  .  earth — Maurer  transiates,  '"cast  righteousness  to 
the  ground^  as  in  Isaiah.  28.  2  ;  Daniel,  8.  12.  8.  the  Seven  StarS 
— ///.,  the  heap  or  cluster  of  seven  larger  stars  and  others  snialler 
(Job,  9.  9  ;  38.  31.).  The  former  whole  passage  seems  to  have  been 
in  Amos'  mind.  He  names  the  stars  well  known  to  shepherds  (to 
which  class  Amos  belonged),  Orion  as  the  precursor  of  the  tempests, 
which  are  here  threatened,  and  the  Pleiades  as  ushering  in  spring. 
shadow  of  death — Hebraism  for  t/te  densest  darkness,  calletn  for 
the  waters  of  the  sea — both  to  send  deluges  in  judgment,  and  the 
ordinary  rain  in  mercy  (i  Kings,  18.  44.).  9.  Strengtheneth  the 
spoiled — lit.,  spoil  or  devastation  :  hence  t/te  person  spoiled.  Winer, 
Maurer,  and  the  best  modern  critics  translate,  *'  maketh  devasta- 
tion (or  destruction)  suddenly  to  arise,  lit.,  maketh  it  to  gleam  forth 
like  the  dawn.  Ancient  versions  support  English  Version.  The 
Hebtew  is  elsewhere  used,  to  make  to  skint,  to  make  glad ;  and  as 
English  Version  here  (Psalm  39.  13,).  "  recover  strength.'*  tho 
spoiled  shall  come — "devastation,"  or  "destruction  shall  come 
upon."  [Maurer.]  English  Version  expresses  that,  strong  as 
Israel  fancies  herself  after  the  successes  of  Jeroboam  II.  (2  Kings, 
14.  25,),  even  the  weakest  can  be  made  by  God  to  prevail  against 

the  strong.    10.    him  that  rebulceth  In  the  gate— the  judge  who 

condemns  their  iniquity  in  the  place  0/  judgment  (Isaiah,  29.  21.). 

abhor  him  that  speaketh  uprightly— the  prophet  telling  them  the 

unwelcome  truth  :  answering  in  the  parallelism  to  ih.t  judge  "  that 
rebuketh  in  the  gate"  (cf.  i  Kings,  22.  8  ;  Proverbs,  9.  8  ;  12.  i  ; 
Jeremiah,  36.  23.).  II.  burdens  of  Vl\k^9X— burdensome  taxes 
levied  in  kind  from  the  wheat  of  the  needy,  to  pamper  the  lusts  of 
the  great.  [Henderson.]  Or  wheat  advanced  in  time  of  scarcity, 
and  exacted  again  at  a  burdensome  interest.     [Rabbi  Salomon.] 

built  houses  ...  but ...  not  dwell  In  them  . . .  vineyards,  but . . . 

not  drink  wine  of  them — according  to  the  original  prophecy  of 

Moses  (Deuteronomy,  28.  30,  38,  39.).    The  converse  shall  be  true 

in  restored  Israel  (ch.  9.  14  ;  Isaiah,  65.  21,  22.).     12.    theyafllict 

. .  .they  take— rather,  •*  (ye)  who  afflict  .  .  .  take."     bribe—///.,  a 

price  with  which  one  who  has  an  unjust  cause  ransoms  himself 

from  your  sentence  (i  Samuel,  12. 3,   Margin;  Proverbs,  6.   35.). 

turn  aside  the  poor  in  the  gate— refuse  them  their  right  in  the 

place 0/ justice  (ch.  2.  7  ;  Isaiah,  29.  2i.).      13.     the  prudent— the 

spiritually  wise,     shall  keep  silenoe — not  mere  silence  of  tongue; 

but  the  prudent  shall  keep  himself  quiet  from  taking  part  in  any 

public  or  private  affairs  which  he  can  avoid  :  as  it  is  **  an  evil  time, ' 

and  one  in  which  all  law  is  set  at  nought.     Ephesians,  5.  16,  refers 

to  this.     Instead  of  impatiently  agitating  against  irremediable  evils, 

the  godly  wise  will  not  cast  pearls  before  swine,  who  would  trample 

these,  and  rend  the  offerers  (Matthew,   7.  6,),  but  will  patiently 

wait  for  God's  time  of  deliverance  in  silent  submission  (Fsalm  39, 
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9.)'  14*  and  80— on  condition  of  your  "seeking  good.'*  8hall 
be  with  you,  as  ye  have  spoken— as  ye  have  boosted,  viz,^  that 
God  is  with  vou,  and  that  you  are  His  people  (Micah,  3.  11.).  |5. 
Hate  .  .  .  evil  .  .  .  love  . .  .  good-HIsaiah,  i.  16.  17  ;  Romans.  12. 
9-).      Judgment  In  the  f^^— justice  in  the  place  where  causes  are 

tried,    it  may  be  that  the  Lord  . . .  will  be  gracious— so  **  perad- 

venture"  (Exodus,  32.  30.).  Not  that  men  are  to  come  to.  God 
with  an  uncertainty  whether  or  no  He  will  be  gracious  .  the  ex- 
pression merely  implies  the  difficulty  in  the  way.  because  of  the 
want  of  true  repentance  on  man's  part,  so  as  to  stimulate  the  zeal- 
ous earnestness  of  believers  in  seeking  God  (cf.  Genesis.  16.  2  ; 

Joel,  2. 14 ;  Acts,  8.  22.).    tbe  remnant  of  Joseph— (see  v,  6.). 

Israel  (represented  by  "  Ephraim,"  the  leading  tribe,  and  descen- 
dant or  Joseph)  was  comparatively  to  what  it  once  was,  now  but  a 
remnant.  Hazael  of  Syria  having  smitten  all  the  coasts  from  Jordan 
eastward,  Gilead  and  Bashan,  Gad,  Reuben,  and  Manasseh  (2 
Kings,  10.  32,  33.).  [Henderson.]  Rather,  "the  remnant  of  Is- 
rael that  shall  have  been  left  after  the  wicked  have  been  destroyed." 
[Maurer.]  16.  Therefore — resumed  from  v,  13.  God  foresees 
they  will  not  obey  the  exhortation  (v.  14,  15  ;);  but  will  persevere 
in  the  unrighteousness  stigmatized  (v.  7,  10,  12.).  the  Lord  (Je- 
hovah), the  God  of  hosts,  the  Lord— an  accumulation  of  titles, 
of  which  His  Lordship  over  all  things  is  the  climax,  to  mark  that 
from  His  judgment  there  is  no  appeal,  streets  .  .  .  highways — 
the  brocul  open  spaces  and  the  narrow  streets  common  in  the  East. 
call  the  husbandman  to  mourning— the  citizens  shall  call  the  in- 
experienced husbandmen  to  act  the  part  usually  performed  by  pro- 
fessional mourners,  as  there  will  not  oe  enough  of  the  latter  for  the 
universal  mourning  which  shall  prevail.  SUCh  as  are  Skillful  of 
lamentation — professional  mourners  hired  to  lead  off  the  lamenta- 
tions ior  the  deceased  ;  alluded  to  in  Ecclesiastes,  12.  5  ;  generally 

females,  (Jeremiah,  9. 17-19.).    17.  in  all  vineyards.  . . .  wailing 

— where  usually  songs  of  joy  were  heard,  pass  through  thee — 
taking  vengeance  ^Exodus,  12.  12,  23  ;  Nahum,  I.  12.).  "  pass 
^wr"  and  "pass  by,  on  the  contrary,  are  used  of  God's  forgizing 
(Exodus.  12.  23 ;  Micah,  7.  18 ;  cf.  ch.  7.  8.).  18.  Woe  unto  you 
who  do  not  scruple  to  say  in  irony.  "  We  desire  that  the  day  of  the 
Lord  would  come,"  i>.,  Woe  to  you  who  treat  it  as  if  it  were  a 
mere  dream  of  the  prophets  (Isaiah.  5. 19  ;  Jeremiah,  17.  15  ;  Eze- 
kiel.  12.  22.).  to  what  end  is  rt  for  you  ?— Amos  taking  their 
ironical  words  in  earnest :  for  God  often  takes  the  blasphemer  at 
his  own  word,  in  righteous  retribution  making  the  scoffer's  jest  a 
terrible  reality  against  himself.  Ye  have  but  little  reason  to  desire 
the  day  of  the  Ix)rd  ;  for  it  will  be  to  you  calamity,  and  not  joy. 

19.  As  if  a  man  did  flee  ...  a  lion,  and  a  bear  met  him— trying 

to  escape  one  calamity,  he  falls  into  another.  This  perhaps  implies 
that  in  v.  18  their  ironical  desire  for  the  *^ty  of  the  Lord  was  as  if 
it  would  be  an  escape  from  existing  calamities.  The  coming  of  the 
day  of  the  Lord  would  be  good  news  to  us,  if  true :  for  we  have 
served  God  (i.<r.,  the  golden  calves).  So  do  hypocrites  flatter  them- 
selves as  to  death  and  judgment,  as  if  these  would  be  'a  relief  from 
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existing  ills  of  life.  The  lion  may  from  generosity  spare  the  pros- 
trate, but  the  heat  spares  none  (cf.  Job,  20.  24 ;  Isaiah,  24.  18.). 
loaned  ...  on  tho  wall — on  the  side  wall  of  the  house,  to  support 
himself  from  falling.  Snakes  often  hide  themselves  in  fissures  in  a 
wall.  Those  not  reformed  by  God's  judgments  will  be  pursued  by 
them  :  if  they  escape  one,  another  is  ready  to  seize  them.  21.  I 
hatOf  I  dOSpise — the  two  verbs  joined  without  a  conjunction  ex- 

fress  God's  strong  abhorrence.  VOUr  foaot  AKfl%— yours  not  mine  : 
do  not  acknowledge  them :  unlike  those  in  Judah,  yours  are  of 
human,  not  divine  institution.  I  will  not  omoll — i.^^.,  I  will  take 
no  delight  in  the  sacrifices  offered  (Genesis,  8. 21;  Leviticus,  26.  31.). 
In  your  solemn  asoemblieo-'/iV..  days  of  testraint,  Isaiah,  I.  10- 
15.  is  parallel.  Isaiah  is  fuller;  Amos,  more  condensed.  Amos 
condemns  Israel  not  only  on  the  ground  of  their  thinking  to  satisfy 
God  by  sacrifices  without  obedience,  the  charge  brought  by  Isaiah 
against  the  Jews,  but  also  because  even  their  external  ritual  was  a 
!taere  corruption,  and  unsanctioned  by  God.  22.  meat  OfTerinoS 
flour,  &c.  Unbloody  offerings,  peace  OfftBrlngs — offerings  for  ob- 
taining from  God  peace  and  prosperity.     Hebrew^  thanh  offefings, 

23.  Take  away  from  me— A/.,  "Take  away /«7w  upon  me:"  the 

idea  being  that  of  a  burden  pressing  upon  the  bearer.  So  Isaiah,  i. 
14,  *'  They  are  a  trouble  unto  me  (/iV.,  a  burden  upon  me) :  I  am 
weary  to  bear  them."  the  nolse  of  thy  SOngs—the  hymns  and  in- 
strumental  music  on  sacred  occasions  are  to  me  nothing  but  a  disa- 
greable  noise,  |  will  not  hear — Isaiah  substitutes  '*  prayers"  (Isa- 
iah, I.  15)  for  the  "  songs"  and  *'  melody"  here;  but.  like  Amos,  closes 

w'th  "1  will  not  hear."    24.    judgment— justice,    run  down— 

Ut.,  roU^  ije.^  flow  abundantly  (Isaiah,  48.  18.).  Without  the  desire 
to  fulfil  righteousness  in  the  offerer,  the  sacrifice  is  hateful  to  God 
<i  Samuel,  15.  22  ;  Psalm  66.  18  ;  Hosea,  6.  6 ;  Micah,  6.  8.).  25, 
26.  Have  ye  offered,  &c.— Yes:  ye  have.  •'Bui'  (all  the  time 
with  strange  inconsistency)  ye  have  borne  (aloft  in  solemn  pomp) 
the  tnbernacle  (f.^..  the  portable  shrine,  or  model  tabernacle :  small 
enough  not  to  be  detected  by  Moses;  cf.  Acts,  19.24)  of  your 
Moloch"  (that  idol  is'^your"  god  ;  /  am  not.  though  ye  go  through 
the  form  of  presenting  offerings  to  me.).  The  question,  **  Have 
ye"  is  not  a  denial  (for  they  </i5  offer  in  the  wilderness  to  Jehovah 
sacrifices  of  the  cattle  which  they  took  with  them  in  their  nomad 
life  there,  Exodus,  24.  4 ;  Numbers.  7.  and  9.  i,  &c,),  but  a  strong 
affirmation  (cf.  i  Samuel,  2.  27,  28  ;  Jeremiah,  31.  20 ;  Ezekiel,  20. 
4.).  The  sin  of  Israel  in  Amos*  time  is  the  very  sin  of  their  fore- 
fatheis,  mocking  God  with  worship,  whilst  at  the  same  time  wor- 
shipping idols  (cf.  Ezekiel,  20.  39.).  It  was  clandestine  in  Moses* 
time,  else  he  would  have  put  it  down  ;  he  was  aware  generally  of 
their  unfaithfulness,  thougn  not  knowing  the  particulars  (Deuter- 
onomy,  31.  21,  27.).  Moloch  .  .  .  Chiun — Moloch  means  hing  ; 
answering  to  Mars  [Bengel];  the  Sun  [Jablonski];  Saturn,  the 
same  as  "Chiun."  [Maurer  ]  The  LXX.  traptslaies  " Chinn" 
into  Remphan^  as  Stephen  quotes  it  (Acts,  7.  42,  43.).  The  same 
god  had  often  different  names.  Moloch  is  the  Ammonite  name ; 
ChiuH^  the  Arabic  and  Persian  name,  written  also  Chevan,    In  an 
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Arabic  lexicon,  Ckinn  means  austere ;  so  astrologers  represented 
Satam  as  a  planet  baleful  in  his  influence.  Hence  the  Phenecians 
offered  human  sacrifices  to  him,  children  especially  ;  so  idolatrous 
Israel  also.  Rimmon  was  the  Syrian  name  (2  Kings,  5.  18  ;);  pro- 
nounced as  Remvan^  or  ^'Remphan,"  just  as  Cfuun  was  also 
Chevan,  Moloch  had  the  form  of  a  king ;  Chevan,  or  Chiun,  of  a 
star.  [Grotius.]  Remphan  was  the  Egyptian  name  for  Saturn : 
hence  the  LXX.  translator  of  Amos  gave  the  Egyptian  name  for 
the  Hebrew,  being  an  Egyptian.  [Hodius  II.  Bibt,  4.  115.]  Tlie 
same  as  the  NUe^  of  which  the  Egyptians  made  the  star  Saturn 
the  representative.  [Harenberg.j  Bengel  considers  Remphan 
or  Rephan  akin  to  Terapkim^  and  Rempkis^  the  name  of  a  king  of 
Egypt.  The  Hebrevrs  became  infected  with  Sabeanism,  the  oldest 
form  of  idolatry,  the  worship  of  the  Saia  or  starry  hosts  in  their 
stay  in  the  Arabian  desert,  where  Job  notices  its  prevalence  (Job, 
31.  26  ;);  in  opposition,  in  v,  27,  Jehovah  declares  Himself  **  the 
Gk>d  of  hosts,  the  Star  of  your  god— R.  Isaac  Caro  says,  all  the 
astroloeers  represented  Saturn  as  the  starof  Is>aeL  Probably  there 
was  a  ngure  of  a  star  on  the  head  of  the  image  of  the  idol,  to  re- 
present the  planet  Saturn ;  hence  "  images"  correspond  to  ^  star** 
m  the  parallel  clause.  A  star  in  hieroglyphics  represents  God 
(Numbers,  24.  17.).  Images  are  either  a  Hebraism  for  image^  or  re- 
fer to  the  many  images  made  to  represent  Chtun.  27.  bevoild 
DanaseuS — ^in  Acts.  7.  43,  it  is  **  beyond  Babylon'*  which  includes 
beyond  Danuucus,  In  Amos'  time,  Damascus  w^  the  object  of 
Israel's  fear  because  of  the  Syrian  wars.  Babylon  was  not  yet 
named  as  the  place  of  their  captivity.  Stephen  supplies  this  name. 
Their  place  of  exile  was  in  fact,  as  he  states,  "  beyond  Babylon,'*  in 
Halah  and  Habor  by  the  river  Gozan,  and  in  the  cities  of  the 
Medes  (2  Kings,  17.  6 ;  cf.  here  ch.  i.  5;  4.  3;  6.  14.).  The  road 
to  Assyria  lay  through  *'  Damascus."  It  is  therefore  specified,  that 
not  merely  shall  they  be  carried  captives  to  Damascus,  as  thev  had 
been  by  Syrian  kings  (2  Kings,  10.  32,  33  ;  13.  7,),  but,  l^jsyond  that, 
to  a  region  whence  a  return  was  not  so  possible  as  from  Damascnis. 
They  were  led  captive  by  Satan  into  idolatry,  therefore  God  caused 
them  to  go  captives  among  idolaters.  Cf.  2  Kings,  15.  29;  16.9; 
Isaiah,  8.  4,  whence  it  appears,  Tiglath-pileser  attacked  Israel 
and  Damascus  at  the  same  time,  at  Ahaz's  request  (Amos,  3,  1 1.). 

CHAPTER  VI. 
Ver.  1-14.  Denunciation  of  both  the  Sister  Nations 
(especially  the  Nobles)  for  wanton  security,  Zion,  as  well 
AS  Samaria  :  Threat  of  the  Exile  :  Ruin  of  their  Pala- 
ces AND  Slaughter  of  the  People  :  their  Perverse  In- 
justice.   I.    named  chief  of  the  nations—t.  ^.,  you  nobles,  so 

eminent  in  influence,  that  your  names  are  celebrated  among  the 
chief  nations.  [LUDOVicus  de  DiEU.]  //>/^;inv,  "Men  designat- 
ed by  name  among  the  first-fruits  of  the  nations,"  f.  ^.,  men  of  note 
in  Israel  the  people  chosen  by  God  as  first  of  the  nations  (Exodus, 

19.  5 ;  cf.  Numbers,  24.  20.).    [Piscator.]    to  whom  . . .  Israel 

came— r.  ^.,  the  princes  to  whom  the  Israelites  used  to  repair  for 

the  decision  of  controversies,  recognizing  their  authority,     [maur- 
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,]  I  prefer  to  refer  '*  which "  to  the  antecedent  "  Zion  **  and 
"  Samaria  ;"  these  were  esteemed  **  chief"  strong  holds  among  the 
heathen  nations  "  to  whom  . . .  Israel  came "  when  it  entered 
Canaan  ;  v.  2  accords  with  this.  2.  Calneh — on  the  East  bank 
of  the  Tigris.  Once  powerful,  but  recently  subjugated  by  Assyria 
(Isaiah,  lo.  9 ;  about  B.  c.  794).  Hamatfl — subjugated  by  Jero- 
boam II,  2  Kings,  14.  25.).  Also  by  Assyria  subsequently  (2 
Kings.  18.  34.).  Cf.  V,  14,  below.  Gatb — subjugated  by  Uzziah 
<2  Chronicles,  26.  6.).  b6  th6y  better — no.  Their  so  recent  sub- 
jugation renders  it  needless  for  me  to  tell  you,  they  are  not.  And 
yet  they  once  were  :  still  they  could  not  defend  themselves  against 
the  enemy.  How  vain,  then,  your  secure  confidence  in  the  strength 
of  mounts  Zion  and  Samaria  !  He  takes  cities  respectively  East, 
North,  South,  and  West  of  Israel  (cf.  Nahum,  3.  8.).  3.  ye  per- 
suade yourselves  that  "  the  evil  day  "  foretold  by  the  prophets  is 
"  far  off,"  though  they  declare  it  near  (Ezekicl,  12.  22,  27).  Ye 
in  your  imagination  put  it  far  off,  and  therefore  bring  near  violent 
oppression^  suffering  it  to  sit  enthroned,  as  it  were,  among  you 
(Fsalm  94.  20.).  The  notion  of  judgment  being  far  off  has  always 
been  an  incentive  to  the  sinner's  recklessness  of  living  (Ecclesias- 
tes,  8.  12,  13  ;  Matthew,  24.  48.).  Yet  that  very  recklessness  brings 
near  the  evil  day  which  he  puts  far  off.  "  Ye  bring  on  fever  by  your 
intemperance,  and  yet  would  put  it  far  off.**  [Calvin.]  4. 
(See  ch.  2.  8.).  bede  of  ivory — t.  /.,  adorned,  or  inlaid,  with 
ivory  (ch.  3.  15.).  stretch  themselvee — in  luxurious  self-indul- 
gence, lambs  out  of  the  flock— picked  out  as  the  choicest,  for 
5ieir  owners'  selfish  gratification.  6.  chant — /*/.,  mark  distinct 
sounds  and  tones.  ^\oV—the  lyrt.pt  lute,  invent  .  .  .  instruments 
. . .  like  David— they  fancy  they'  eaual  David  in  musical  skill  (i 
Chronicles,  23.  5  ;  Nehemiah,  12.  36.).  They  defend  their  luxur- 
ious (Mission  for  music  by  his  example :  forgetting  that  he  pursued 
this  study  when  at  peace  and  free  from  danger,  and  that,  for  the 
praise  of  God  ;  but  they  pursue,  for  their  own  self-gratification,  and 
that,  when  God  is  angry,  and  ruin  is  imminent.  6.  drink  ...  in 
bowls — ^in  the  lar;^e  vessels  or  basins  in  which  wine  was  mixed  ; 
not  satisfied  with  the  smaller  cups  in  which  it  was  ordinarily  drunk, 
after  having  been  poured  from  the  large  mixer,  chief  Ointments, 
f.  e„  the  most  costly :  not  for  health  or  cleanliness,   but  wanton 

luxury,    not  prieved  for  the  affliction  of  Joseph— /iV.,  the  breach, 

i.  e„  the  national  wound  or  calamity  (Psalm  60.  2 ;  Ezekiel,  34. 
4,),  of  the  house  of  Joseph  (ch.  5. 6  ;) ;  resembling  in  this  the  heart- 
lessness  of  their  forefathers,  the  sons  of  Jacob,  towards  Joseph, 
**  eating  bread  "  whilst  their  brother  lav  in  the  pit,  and  then  selUng 

him  to  Ishmaelites.    Therefore  . . .  snail  tbey  go  captive  with 

the  first — As  they  were  first  among  the  people  in  rank  (v.  6,), 
so  shall  they  be  among  the  foremost  in  going  into  captivity. 
banquet — lit,,  the  merty-making  shout  of  revelers :  from  an 
Arabic  root,  to  cry  out.  In  the  Hebrew  "  Marzeach,"  here, 
there  is  an  allusion  to  *'  Mizraqu,"  bowls  (0.  6.)  them  that  stretch- 
ed tbemselves— on  luxurious  couches  (V.  5.).    8.    the  excellency 

of  Jacob — (Psalm  47,  4.).    The  satictuarv  which  was  the  great 
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glory  of  the  covenant  people  [Vatublus]  (Ezekiel,  24.  21.).  The 
priesthood,  and  kingdom,  and  dignity,  conferred  on  them  by  God. 
These,  saith  God,  are  of  no  account  in  my  eyes  towards  averting 

Eunishment.  [Calvin.]  hate  hit  palaces — as  being  the  store 
oases  of  "  robbery  "  (ch.  3.  10,  15.).  How  sad  a  change  from 
God's  kve  of  Zion's  gates  (Psalm  87.  2)  and  palaces  (Psalm  48.  3» 
14,),  owing  to  the  people's  sin  !  the  Oit>' — collectively :  both  Zion 
tad  Samaria  (v,  i.).  all  that  l8  therein— AV.,  its  fullness  :  the 
multitude  oi  meti  and  of  riches  in  it  (cf.  Psalm  24.  i.).  9.  If  as 
many  as  ten  (Leviticus,  26.  26 ;  Zecharisdi,  8.  23)  remain  in  a  house 
(a  rare  case,  and  only  in  the  scattered  villages,  as  there  will  be 
scarcely  a  house  in  which  the  enemy  will  leave  any),  they  shall,  all 
to  a  man,  die  of  the  plague,  a  usual  concomitant  of  war  in  the 
East,  (Jeremiah,  24.  10 ;  44.  13  ;  Ezk.  6.  11.).  10.  a  man's  unole 
— the  nearest  relatives  had  the  duty  of  burying  the  dead  (Gen.  25. 
9  ;  35-  29 ;  Judges,  16.  31.).  No  nearer  relative  was  left  of  this 
man  than  an  uncle,  and  he  that  bumeth  him — the  unde,  who  is 
etlso  at  the  same  time  the  one  that  bumeth  him  (one  of  the  "  ten," 
V,  9.).  Burial  was  the  usual  Hebrew  mode  of  disposing  of  their 
dead.  But  in  cases  of  necessity,  as  when  the  men  of  Jabesh-gilead 
took  the  bodies  of  Saul  and  his  three  sons  from  the  walls  of  Beth^ 
shan  and  burned  them  to  save  them  from  being  insulted  by  the 
Philistines,  burning  was  practised,  So  in  this  case,  to  prevent  con- 
tagion, tlie  bones — i.  t.t  the  dead  body  (Genesis,  50.  25.).  Per- 
haps here  there  is  an  allusion  m  the  phrase  to  the  emaciated  condi- 
tion of  the  body,  which  was  little  else  but  skin  and  bones,     say 

unto  him  that  is  by  the  sides  of  the  house— t.  e,  to  the  only  one 

left  of  the  ten  in  thie  interior  of  the  house  [Maurer]  cf.  Note^  Isaiah, 

14.  13.).    Hold  thy  tongue  ...  we  may  not . . .  mention  ...  the 

Lord—After  receivmg  the  reply  that  none  is  left  besides  the  one 
addressed  when  the  man  outside  fancies  the  man  still  surviving  in- 
side to  be  on  the  point,  as  was  customary,  of  expressing  devout 
gratitude  to  God  who  spared  him,  the  man  outside  interrupts  him, 
'*  Hold  thy  tongue  !  for  there  is  not  now  cause  for  mentioning  with 
praise  (Joshua,  23.  7)  the  name  of  Jehovah  ;"  for  thou  also  must 
die ;  as  all  the  ten  are  to  die  to  the  last  man  {v.  9  :  cf.  ch.  8.  3.). 
Formerly  ye  boasted  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  'as  if  ye  were  His 
peculiar  people  now  ye  shall  be  silent  and  shudder  at  his  name,  as 
hostile  to  you,  and  as  one  from  whom  ye  wish  to  be  hidden  (Reve- 
lation, 6. 16.).    [Calvin.]  II.  Commandeth,  and  he  will  smite— 

His  word  of  command,  when  once  given,  cannot  but  be  fulfilled 
(Isaiah,  55.  ii.).  His  mere  word  is  enough  to  smite  with  destruc- 
tion, great  house  .  .  .  little  house — He  will  spare  none,  great  or 
small  (ch.  3.  15.).  Jerome  interprets  the  great  house  as  Israel,  and 
the  small  hause  as  Judah  .  the  former  being  reduced  to  branches  or 
^uins^  lit.,  small  drops  \  the  latter,  though  injured  with  clefts  or 
rents,  which  threaten  its  fall,  yet  still  permitted  to  stand.  12.  In 
turning  Judgment  (justice)  into  gall  (poison)  and  righteousness  into 
hemlock  (or  wormwood  ;  bitter  and  noxious),  ye  act  as  perversely 
as  if  one  were  to  make  horses  to  run  upon  a  rock,  or  to  plow  with 

^xen  there.     [Maurer.]    As  horses  and  oxen  are  useless  on  a  rock, 
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so  ye  are  incapable  of  fulfilling  justice.  [Grotius.]  Ye  impede 
the  course  of  God's  benefits,  because  ye  are  as  it  were  a  hard  rock 
on  which  His  favor  cannot  run.  "  Those  that  will  not  be  tilled  as 
fields,  shall  be  abandoned  as  rocks."  [Calvin.J  13.  rejoice  In  a 
thing  of  nOUght-W.^..  in  your  vain  and  fleeting  riches.  Have  we  noi 
taken  to  us  horns — i-^m  acquired  power,  so  as  to  conquer  our  neigh- 
bors j(2  Ks.  14. 25.).  Horns  arc  the  Hebrew  symbol  oipovxr,  bemg 
the  instrument  of  strength  in  many  animab;  (Ps.  75. 10.).  14.  from 
the  entering  in  of  Hamatll — the  point  of  entrance  for  an  invading 
army  (as  Assyria)  into  Israel  from  the  North ;  specified  here,  as 
Hamath  had  been  just  before  subjugated  b^  Jeroboam  II.  («.  2.). 
Do  not  glory  in  your  recently  acquired  city,  for  it  shall  be  the 
starting  point  for  the  foe  to  afflict  you.  How  sad  the  contrast  to 
the  feast  of  Solomon  attended  by  a  congregation  from  this  same 
Hamath^  the  most  Northern  boundary  of  Israel,  to  the  Nile,  the 
roier  of  Egypt^  the  most  Southern  boundary,  unto  the  river  of 
the  Wlidernese — <.^.»  to  Kedron^  which  empties  itself  into  the 
North  bay  of  the  Dead  sea  below  Jericho  (2  Chronicles,  28.  15,), 
the  Southern  boundary  of  the  ten  tribes  (2  Kings,  14.  25,  "  from 
the  entering  of  Hamath  unto  the  sea  of  the  plain").  [Maurer.] 
To  the  nver'NiUy  which  skirts  the  Arabian  wilderness,  and  separ- 
ates Egypt  from  Canaan.  [Grotius.]  If  this  verse  includes  Ju- 
dah,  as  well  as  Israel,  (cf.  v,  i.  Zion  and  Samaria)^  Grotius'  view 
is  correct ;  and  it  agrees  with  i  Kings,  8.  65. 

CHAPTER  VII. 
Ver.  1-9.  Chapters  7.,  8..  9.  contain  Visions,  with  their 
Explanations.  Ch.  7.  consists  of  two  parts:  First  (v.  1-9,), 
Prophecies  illustrated  by  three  Symbols,  (i.)  A  vision 
of  grasshappefs ,  or  young  locusts,  which  devour  the  grass,  but  are 
removed  at  Amos'  entreaty ;  (2.)  Fire  drying  up  even  the  deep, 
and  withering  part  of  the  lahd,  but  removed  at  Amos*  entreaty;  (3.) 
A  piumb-lint  \Q  mark  the  buildings  for  destruction.  Secondly  (v. 
10-17,),  Narrative  of  Amaziah's  Interruption  of  Amos  in 
Consequence  of  the  foregoing  Prophecies,  and  Predic- 
tion of  his  Doom.    I.    ebowed  ...  roe ;  and,  behold^the  same 

formula  prefaces  the  three  visions  in  this  chapter,  and  the  fourth 
in  ch.  8.  I.  graesliophers — rather,  locusts  in  the  caterpillar  state, 
from  a  Hebrew  root,  to  creep  forth  ;  in  the  autumn  the  eggs  are 
deposited  in  the  earth ,  in  the  spring  the  young  come  forth. 
[\IAURER.J  the  latter  grOWtll— w«.,  of  grass,  which  comes  up 
after  the  mowing.  They  do  not  in  the  East  mow  their  grass  and 
make  hay  of  it,  but  cut  it  off  the  ground  as  they  require  it.  the 
Icing's  mowinge— the  first-fruits  of  the  mown  grass,  tyrannically 
exacted  by  the  king  from  the  people.  The  literal  locusU,  as  in 
Joel,  are  probably  symbols  of  human  foes  :  thus  the  growth  of 
gnus  after  the  king's  mowings  will  mean  the  political  revival  of 
Israel  under  Jeroboam  II.  (2  Kings,  14.  25.),  after  it  had  been 
mown  down,   as  it  were,  by  Hazael  and  Ben-hadad   of  Syria  (2 

Kings,  13.  3.).    [Grotius.]    2.    by  whom  shall  Jacob  arise? 

— if  thou,   O  God,  dost  not  spare,  how   can  Jcuob  maintain  his 
ground^  reduced  as  he  is  by  repeated  attacks  of  the  Assyrians,  and 
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ere  loi^  about  to  be  invaded  by  the  Assyrian  Pul  (2  Kings,  15. 19. 
30)?  Cf.  Isaiah,  51.  19.  The  mention  of  "Jacob  as  a  plea  that 
Cod  should  *'  remember  for  them  His  covenant"  with  their  fore- 
father, the  patriarch  (Psalm  106.  45.).  b€  !•  Small — ^reduced  in 
numbers  and  in  strength.  3.  repented  for  this — ijt^  of  this. 
The  change  was  not  Tn  the  mind  of  God  (Numbers,  2.  19 :  James, 
I.  17,),  but  in  the  effect  outwardly.  God  unchangeably  does  what 
is  just :  it  is  just  that  He  should  hear  intercessory  prayer  (James, 
5.  16-18,),  as  it  would  have  been  just  for  Him  to  have  let  judg* 
ment  take  its  course  at  once  on  the  guilty  nation,  but  for  the 
prayer  of  one  or  two  righteous  men  in  it  (cf.  Genesis,  18.  23-33  \  ' 
Samuel,  15.  ii ;  Jeremiah,  42.  10.).  The  repentance  of  the  sinner, 
and  God's  regard  to  His  own  attributes  of  mercy  and  covenanted 
love,  also  cause  God  outwardly  to  deal  with  him,  as  if  He  re- 
pented (Jonah,  3.  10,),  whereas  the  change  in  outward  dealing  is 
in  strictest  harmony  with  God's  own  unchangeableness.  It  shall 
not  be — Israel's  utter  overthrow  now.  Pul  was  influenced  \ij 
God  to  accept  money  and  withdraw  from  Israel  4. 
called  to  contend— «».,  with  Israel  judiciously  (Job.  9.  3 ; 
Isaiah,  66.  16;  Ezekiel.  38.  22.).  He  ordered  to  come  at  His 
call  the  infliction  of  punishment  hy  fire  on  Israel, 'iV.,  drought 
<cf.  ch.  4.  8-11.).     [Maurer.]     Rather,  war  (Numbers,  21.  28.), 

i»s.,  Tiglath-piieser.    [Grotius.]    devoured  the  . . .  deep--fV.. 

a  great  part  of  Israel,  whom  he  carried  away.  Waters  are  the 
symbol  for  many  people  (Revelation,  17.  15.).  did  eat  up  a  PSrt— 
t^2.,  all  the  land  (cf  ch.  4.  7)  of  Israel  East  of  Jordan  X  Chron- 
icles, 5.  26 ;  Isaiah,  9.  I.).  This  was  a  worse  judgment  than  the 
previous  one .  the  locusts  ate  up  the  grass ;  the  nre  not  only  af- 
lects  the  surface  of  the  ground,  but  bums  up  the  very  roots  and 

reaches  even  to  the  deep.  7.  wall  made  by  a  plumb-line — fd*^ 
perpendicular.    8.     plumb-line   in  . .  midst  of . . .  Israel— no 

longer  are  the  symbols,  as  in  the  former  two,  stated  generally ;  this 
one  is  expressly  applied  to  Israel.  God's  long-suffering  is  worn 
out  bv  Israel's  perversity ;  so  Amos  ceases  to  intercede  (cf.  Gene- 
sis, lo.  33.).  The  plummet-line  was  used  not  only  in  buildmg, 
but  in  destroying  houses  (2  Kings,  21.  13 ;  Isaiah.  28.  17;  34.  xi ; 
Lamentations,  2.  8.).  It  denotes  that  God*s  judgments  are  meas- 
ured out  by  the  exactest  rules  of  justice.  Here  it  is  placed  in  the 
midst  of  Israel,  /./.,  the  judgment  is  not  to  be  confined  to  an  outer 
part  of  Israel,  as  by  Tigiath-pileser  ;  it  is  to  reach  the  very  centre. 
This  was  fulfilled,  when  Shsdmaneser,  after  a  three  years*  siege  of 
Samaria,  took  it,  and  carried  away  Israel  captive  finally  to  Assyria 

(2  Kings,  17.  3,  5,  6,  23.).    not . . .  pass  by . . .  any  more— not 

forgive  them  any  more  (ch.  8.  2 ;  Proverbs,  19.  Ii  ;  Micah,  7.  18.). 
9.  high  places-— dedicated  to  idols,  of  Isaac — they  boasted  of 
their  following  the  example  of  their  forefather  Isaac,  in  erecting 
high  places  at  Beer-sheba  (ch.  5.  5 ;  cf.  Genesis,  26.  23,  24 ;  46.  ij; 
but  he  and  Abraham  erected  them,  before  the  temple  was  ap- 
pointed at  Jerusalem  ;  and  to  God,  whereas  they  did  so,  after  the 
temple  had  been  fixed  as  the  only  place  for  sacrifices  ;  and  to  idols. 
In  the  ffebtew  here  Isaac  is  written  with  /,  instead  of  the  xisosX 
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is;  both  forms  mean  laughter ;  the  change  of  spelling  perhaps 
expresses  that  their  **  high  places  of  Isaac"  may  be  well  so  called* 
but  not  as  they  meant  by  the  name ;  for  they  are  only  fit  to  be 
laughed  at  in  scorn.  Probably,  however,  the  mention  of  *' Isaac" 
and  **  Israel*'  simply  expresses,  that  these  names  which  their  de- 
generate posterity  lx)asted  in  as  if  insuring  their  safety,  will  not 
save  them  and  their  idolatrous  '*  sanctuaries"  on  whica  thev  de- 
pended from  ruin  (cf.  ch.  8.  14.).    house  of  Jeroboam  with  . .  • 

sword — fulfilled  in  the  extinction  of  Zachariah,  son  of  Jeroboam 
II.,  the  last  of  the  descendants  of  Jeroboam  I.  who  had  originated 
the  idolatry  of  the  calves  (2  Kings,  15.  8-10.). 

10-17.  Amaziah's  Charge  against  Amos:  his  Doom  fore- 
told. 10.  priest  of  Betb-el— chief  priest  of  the  royal  sanctu- 
ary to  the  calves  at  Beth-el.  These  being  an  engine  of  state  policy 
to  keep  Israel  separate  from  Judah,  Amaziah  construes  Amos* 
words  against  them  as  treason.  So  in  the  case  of  Elijah  and  Jere- 
miah (i  Kings,  18.  17;  Jeremiah,  37.  13,  14.).  So  the  antitype 
Jesus  was  charged  (John,  19.  12;);  politicsd  expediency  being  made 
m  all  ages  the  pretext  for  dishonoring  God  and  persecuting  His 
servants  (John,  11.  48-50.).  So  in  the  case  of  Paul  (Acts,  17.  6,  7 ; 
24.  5-)-  III  the  midst  of. . .  Israel^probably  alluding  to  Amos' 
own  words,  "  in  the  midst  of . . .  Israel"  {v,  8,),  foretelling  the 
state's  overthrow  to  the  very  centre.  Not  secretly,  or  in  a  comer, 
but  openlv,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  state ^  so  as  to  upset  the  whole 
utterly,  land  is  not  able  to  bear  ali  liis  WOrdS^they  are  so  many 
and  so  intolerable.  A  sedition  will  be  the  result.  The  mention 
of  his  being  **  priest  of  Beth-el**  implies  that  it  was  for  his  own 
priestly  gain,  not  for  the  king  or  state,  he  was  so  keen.  II.  JerO« 
DOam  snail  die,  &c.— -Amos  had  not  said  this:  but  that  "the 
kotise  of  Jeroboam"  should  fall  "  with  the  sword"  (t/.  9.).  But 
Amaziah  exaggerates  the  chaise,  to  excite  Jeroboam  against  him. 
The  king,  however,  did  not  give  ear  to  Amaziah,  nrobably  from 
Teligiou9  awe  of  the  prophet  of  Jehovah.  12.  Also^Cesides 
informing  the  king  against  Amos,  lest  that  course  should  fail, 
as  it  did,  Amaziah  urges  the  troublesome  prophet  himself  to  go 
back  to  his  own  land  Judah,  pretending  to  advise  him  in  friendli- 
ness, seer— said  contemptuously  in  reference  to  Amos'  visions 
which  precede,  there  eat  bread— you  can  earn  a  livelihood 
there,  whereas  remaining  here  you  will  be  ruined.  He  judges  of 
Amos  by  his  own  selfishness,  as  if  regard  to  one's  own  safety  and 
livelihood  are  the  paramount  considerations.  So  the  false  prophets 
(Ezekiel,  13.  19)  were  ready  to  say  whatever  pleased  their  hearers, 
however  false,  for  "  handfuls  of  barley  and  pieces  of  breads     13. 

prophesy  not  again-H(ch.  2.  12.).    at  Betb-ci— Amaziah  wants 

to  be  let  alone  at  least  in  his  own  residence,  the  iling'S  Chapci-* 
Beth-el  was  preferred  by  the  king  to  Dan,  the  other  seat  0?  the 
calf-worship,  as  being  nearer  Samaxia,  the  capital,  and  as  hallowed 
by  Jacob  of  old  (Genesis,  28.  16,  19 ;  35.  6,  7.),  He  argues  by  im- 
plication against  Amos'  presumption,  as  a  private  man,  in  speakf 
mg  against  the  worship  sanctioned  by  the  king,  and  that  in  the 
very  place  consecrated  to  it  for  the  kill's  own  devotions.    Icino'S 
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€Oart — i^„  residonce :  the  seat  of  empire,  where  the  king  holds 
Ids  court,  and  which  thou  oughtest  to  have  reverenced.  Samaria 
was  the  usual  king's  residence  .  but  for  the  convenience  of  attend- 
ing the  calf-worship,  a  royal  palace  was  at  Beth-el  also.  14  I 
was  no  prophet — in  answer  to  Amaziah's  insinuation  {v.  12.),  that 
he  discharged  the  prophetical  office  to  earn  his  **  bread"  (like 
Israel's  mercenary  prophets).  So  far  from  being  rewarded.  Jeho- 
vah's prophets  had  to  expect  imprisonment  and  even  death  as  the 
result  of  their  prophesying  in  Samaria  or  Israel:  whereas  the 
prophets  of  Baal  were  maintained  at  the  king's  expense  (cf.  r 
Kings,  1 8.  19.).  I  was  not,  says  Amos,  of  the  order  of  prophets, 
or  educated  in  their  schools,  and  deriving  a  livelihood  from  exer- 
cising the  public  functions  of  a  prophet.     I  am  a  shepherd  (c£.  v, 

15,  ** flock;"   the  Hebrew  for   ** herdman"  includes  the  meaning, 
shepherd,  cf.  ch.  I.  i)  in  humble  position,  who  did  not  even  think 
of  prophesying  among  you,  until  a  divine  call  impelled  me  to  it 
prophet's  son — iV.,  disciple.     Schools  of  prophets  are  mentioned 
orst  in  i  Samuel ;  in  these  youths  were  educated  to  serve  the  the- 
ocracy as  public  instructers.      Only  in  the  kingdom  of  the  ten 
tribes,  the  continuance  of  the   schools  of  prophets  is  mentioned 
They  were  missionary  stations  near  the  chief  seats  of  superstition 
in  Israel,  and  associations  endowed  with  the  Spirit  of  God  :  none 
were  admitted  but  those  to  whom  the  Spirit  had  been  previously 
imparted.    Their  spiritual  fathers  traveled  about  to  visit  the  train-, 
ine  schools,  and  cared  for  the  members  and  even  their  widows  (2 
Kmgs,  4.  I,  2.).    The  pupils  had  their  common  board  in  them,  and 
after  leaving  them  still  continued  members.    The  offerings  which 
in  Judah  were  given  by  the  pious  to  the  Levites,  in  Israel  went  to 
the  schools  of  the  prophets   (2  Kings.  4.  42.).     Prophecy  (/.^.. 
Elijah  and  Elisha)  in  Israel  was  more  connected  with  extraordi- 
nary events,  than  in  Judah,  inasmuch  as,  in  the  absence  of  the  le- 
gal hierarchy  of  the  latter,  it  needed  to  have  more  palpable  divine 
sanction,    sycamore — abounding  in    Palestine.      The  fmit  was 
like  the  fig,  but  inferior ;  according  to  Pliny,  a  sort  of  compound. 
as  the  name  expresses,  of  the^^  and  the  mulberrv.    It  was  only 
eaten  by  the  poorest  (cf.  I  Kings,  10.  27.).    aaiberer— one  oc- 
cupied with  their  cultivation,     [Maurer.]     The  mode  of  cul- 
tivating it  was,  they  made  an  incision  inthe  fruit  when  of  a  certain 
size,  and  on  the  fourth  day  afterwards  it  ripened  {Pliny^  H,  N.  13. 
7,  14.).    Grotius  from  Jerome  says,  if  it  be  not  plucked  off  and 
"gathered"  (which  favors  English  Version)^  it   is  spoiled  by  gnats. 
lO.    took  me  as  I  followed  the  flock— so  David  was  taken  2  Sam- 
uel, 7. 8;  Psalm  78. 70, 71.  Messiah  is  the  antitypical  Shepherd {PisXm 
23 ;  John,  10.).  unto  my  people— «?a/«j/ [Maurer];  so  v.  16.  Jcho- 
vaa  claims  them  still  nsJ/is  by  right,  though  slighting  His  authority. 
God  would  recover  them  to  His  service  by  the  prophet's  ministry* 

16.  drop— distill  as  the  refreshing  drops  of  rain  (Deuteronomy, 
^2.  2  ;  Ezekiel,  21.  2  ;  cf.  Micah,  2.  6,  li.),  17.  Thy  Wife  ahaii 
be  an  harlot  In  the  city — ^fV.,  shall  be  forced  by  the  enemy,  whilst 
thou  art  looking  on,  unakle  to  prevent  her  dishonor  (Isaiah,  13.  l6j 
Lamentations,   5.  11.).    The  words,  **saith  THE  Lord,"  are    in 
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striking  opposition  to  "  Thcu  sayest"  {v.  i6.).  divided  by  line^ 
among  the  foe.  a  polluted  land — Israel  regarded  every  foreign 
land  as  that  which  really  her  own  land  was  now,  "  polluted" 
(Isaiah,  24.  5  ;  Jeremiah,  2.  7.). 

CHAPTER  VIII. 
Ver.   1-14.     Vision  of  a  Basket   of  Bummer  Fruit,  sym- 
bolical OP  Israel's  End.    Resuming  the  series  of  Symbols 

INTERRUPTED     BY     AMAZIAH,     AMOS     ADDS    A    FoURTH.        THE 

Avarice  of  the  Oppressors  of  the  Poor  :  the  Overthrow 
of  the  Nation:  the  Wish  for  the  Means  of  Religious 
Counsel,  when  there  shall  be  a  Famine  of  the  Word.  I. 
•Ummer  frM— -Hebrew,  Kits.  In  v.  2,  "  end"  is  in  Hebrew  /Ceetz. 
The  similarity  of  sounds  implies  that,  as  the  summer  is  the  end  of 
the  year,  and  the  time  of  the  ripeness  of  fruits,  so  Israel  is  ripe  for 
her  last  punishment,  ending  her  national  existence.  As  the  fruit 
is  plucked  when  ripe  from  the  tree,  so  Israel  from  her  land.     2. 

end— (Exekiel,  7.  2,  6.).    3.    songs  of . . .  temple— (ch.  5  23.). 

The  joyous  hymns  in  the  temple  of  Judah  (or  rather,  in  the  Beth-el 
"royal  temple,"  ch.  7.  13  ;  for  the  allusion  is  to  Israel^  not  Judah, 
throughout  this  chapter)  shall  be  changed  into  luruAings.  Grotius 
transhtes,  "  palace ;"  cf.  ch.  6.  5,  as  to  the  songs  there.  But  ch.  5. 
23,  and  7.  r3,  favor  English  Version,  they  shall  Cast  them  forth 
with  silence — not  as  Mat  gin,  "be  silent."  It  is  an  adverb, 
silently.  There  shall  be  so  great  slaughter  as  even  to  prevent  the 
bodies  being  buried.  [Calvin.]  There  shall  be  none  of  the  usual 
professional  mourners  (ch.  5.  16,),  but  the  bodies  will  be  cast  out 
in  silence.  Perhaps  also  it  is  meant,  terror  both  of  God  (cf.  ch.  6. 
10)  and  of  the  foe,  shall  close  their  lips.  4.  Hear — The  nobles 
needed  to  be  urged  thus,  as  hating  to  hear  reproof.  SwallOW  up 
the  needy— or,  gape  after,  1./.,  pant  for  their  goods  ;  so  the  word 

is  used,  Job,  7.  2.  Margin,  to  make  the  poor : .  .  to  fall—"  that 
they  (themselves)  may  be  placecT  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  earth." 
(Isaiah,  5.  8.).  5.  So  greedy  are  they  of  unjust  gain  that  they 
cannot  spare  a  single  day,  however  sacred,  from  pursuing  it.  They 
are  strangers  to  God  and  enemies  to  themselves  who  love  market 
days  better  than  Sabbath  days ;  and  they  who  have  lost  piety  will 
not  long  keep  honesty.  The  new  moon  (Numbers,  ro.  lo)  and 
Sabbath  were  to  be  kept  without  working  or  trading  (Nehemiah, 
10.  31.).  set  forth  wheat — lit.,  ''open  ouf*  stores  of  wheat  for 
sale,  ephah — containing  three  seahs,  or  above  three  pecks,  mak* 
Ing  .  .  .  sniafl — making  it  below  the  just  weight  to  purchasers. 
shekel  great — taking  from  purchasers  a  greater  weight  of  money 
than  was  due.  Shekek  used  to  be  weighed  out  in  payments  (Gene- 
sis, 23.  16.).     Thus  they  committed  a  double  fraua  against  the  law 

(Deuteronomy,  25. 13, 14.).    6.    huy  . . .  poor  for  Silver . . .  pair 

of  shoes — i.e.,  that  we  may  compel  the  needy  for  money,  or  any 
other  thing  of  however  little  worth,  to  sell  themselves  to  us  as 
bondmen,  in  defiance  of  Leviticus,  25.  39 ;  the  very  thing  which 
brings  down  God's  judgment  (ch.  2.  6.).  sell  the  reftaSO  of  . . . 
wheat — which  contains  no  nutriment,  but  which  the  poor  eat  at 
a  low  price,  being  unable  to  pay  for  flour.     7.     Lord  hath  SWOm 
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by  the  exceltency  of  JaCOlH-f>.,  by  Himself,  in  whom  lacob's 
seed  glory.  [Maurer.]  Rather,  by  the  spiritual  privileges  of 
Israel,  the  adoption  as  His  peculiar  people  [Calvin],  the  temple,  and 
its  shekinah  symbol  of  His  presence.  Cf.  ch.  6.  8,  where  it  means 
Jehovah's  ietupie  (cf.  ch.  4.  2.).     never  forget— not /ojx  by  without 

punishing  {v.  2 ;  Hosea,  8. 13 ;  9.  9.).    8.   the  land  . . .  rise  np 

wholly  as  a  flood— the  land  will,  as  it  were,  be  wholly  turned 
into  a  flooding  river  (a  flood  being  the  image  of  overwhelming 
calamity,  Daniel.  9.  26.).  cast  OUt  and  drowned,  &c.— swept 
away  and  overwhelmed,  as  the  land  adjoining  the  Nile  is  by  it* 
when  flooding  (ch.  9.  5.).  The  Nile  rises  generally  twenty  feet 
The  waters  then  *'  cast  out"  mire  and  dirt  (Isaiah,  57.  20.).  9. 
"  Darkness"  made  to  rise  "  at  noon"  is  the  emblem  of  great 
calamities  (Jeremiah,  15.  9;  Ezekiel,  32.  7-10.).  10.  baldness — 
a  sign  of  mourning  (Isaiah,  15.   2 ;  Jeremiah,  48.  37 ;  Ezekiel,  7. 

18.).    I  will  make  it  as . . .  mourning  of  an  only  son— "  it,"  i>., 

the  earth  {v,  9.).  I  will  reduce  the  land  to  such  a  state  that  there 
shall  be  the  same  occasion  for  mourning  as  when  parents  mourn  for 
an  only  son  (Jeremiah,  6.  26  ;  Zechariui,  12.  10.).     |i.    famine  of 

. . .  hearing  the  words  of  the  Lord— a  just  retribution  on  those 

who  now  will  not  hear  the  Lord's  prophets,  nay,  even  try  to  drive 
them  away,  as  Amaziah  did  (ch.  7.  12 ;);  they  shall  look-in  vain,  in 
their  distress,  for  divine  counsel,  such  as  the  prophets  now  offer 
(Ezekiel,  7.  26;  Micah,  3.  7.).  Cf.  as  to  the  lews*  rejection  of 
Messiah,  and  their  consequent  rejection  by  Him  (Matthew  21,  43O; 
and  their  desire  for  Messiah  too  late  (Luke,  17.  22 ;  John  7.  34 ;  0. 
21.).  So  the  prodigal  when  he  had  soioumed  awhile  in  the  '*far 
off  country,  began  to  be  in  want"  in  tne  **  mighty  famine"  which 
arose  (Luke,  15.  14  ;  cf.  i  Samuel,  3.  I ;  7.  2.).  It  is  remarkable, 
the  Jews'  religion  is  almost  the  only  one  that  couldh^  abolished 
agatnst  the  wiil  of  the  people  themselves^  on  account  of  its  being  de- 
pendent on  a  particular  pkue^  zdz,,  the  temple.  When  that  waa 
aestroyed,  the  Mosaic  ritual,  which  could  not  exist  without  it, 
necessarily  ceased.  Providence  designed  it,  that,  as  the  law  gave 
way  to  the  gospel,  so  all  men  should  perceive  it  was  so,  in  spite  of 
the  Jews'  obstinate  rejection  of  the  gospel.  12.  they  shall  wan- 
der from  sea  to  sea — O.^  from  the  Dead  sea  to  the  Nlediterranean^ 
from  East  to  West,  firom  . .  .  north  . . .  to  . .  .  east — where  we 
might  expect  "from  North  to  South."  But  so  alienated  was  Israel 
from  Judah,  that  no  Israelite  even  then  would  think  of  repairing 
Stmthward^  t./.,  to  Jerusalem  for  religious  information.  The 
circuit  is  traced  as  in  Numbers,  34.  3,  &c.,  except  that  the  South  is 
omitted.  Their  seeking  the  word  of  the  Lord  would  not  be  from  a 
sincere  desire  to  obev  God,  but  under  the  pressure  of  punishment. 
13.  faint  for  thirst — vi%.^  thirst  for  hearing  the  words  of  the 
Lord,  being  destitute  of  all  other  comfort  If  even  the  young  and 
strong  faint,  how  much  more  the  infirm  (Isaiah,  40.  30,  31.}.  14. 
swear  liy  the  sin  of  Samaria— t/>x.,  the  calves  (Deuteronomy. 
9.21;  tiosea,  4.  15.).  "Swear  by"  means  1^  worship  iJ^^x\TCi  63. 
II.)*  The  manner — f>.,  as  "the  wav"  is  used  (Psalm  139.24; 
Acts»  9.  2,),  the  mode  of  worship.    Thy  God,  0  Dan— the  other 
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golden  calf  at  Dan  (l  Kings,  23.  26-30.).  liveth  . . .  iivetb— 
rather,  **  May  thy  god  .  .  .  live  .  .  .  may  the  manner  .  .  .  live."  Or, 
"  As  (surely  as)  thy  god,  O  Dan.  liveth.*'  This  is  their  formula 
when  they  swear ;  not  **  May  Jehovah  live  T  or,  "  As  Jehovah 
liveth  r 

CHAPTER  IX. 
Ver.  1-15.  Fifth  and  Last  Vision.  None  can  escape  the 
coming  ju^ment  in  any  hiding  place  ;  for  God  is  omnipresent 
and  irresistible  (v.  i-^.).  As  a  kingdom.  Israel  shall  perish,  a^  if 
it  never  was  in  covenant  with  Him  ;  but  as  individuals  the  house 
of  Jacob  shall  not  utterly  perish,  nay  not  one  of  the  least  of  the 
rifhteous  shall  fall,  but  only  all  the  sinners  (z/.  7-10.).  Restoration 
of  the  Jews  finally  to  their  own  land  after  the  re-establish  men  t  of 
the  fallen  tabernacle  of  David ;  consequent  conversion  of  all  the 
heathen  {v,  11-15.).  I.  Lord  .  .  .  UDOn  tbe  altar— z/12.,  in  the 
idolatrous  temple  at  Beth-el;  the  calves  of  which  were  spoken 
of  in  the  verse  just  preceding,  of  ch.  8.  Hither  they  would  flee 
for  protection  nrom  the  Assyrians,  and  would  perish  in  the 
ruins,  with  the  vain  object  of  their  trust.  [Henderson.] 
Jehovah  stands  here  to  direct  the  destruction  of  it,  them,  and  the 
idolatrous  nation.  He  demands  many  victims  on  the  altar,  but 
they  are  to  be  human  victims.  Calvin  and  Fairbairn,  &c.,  make 
it  in  the  temple  at  ytrusalem.  Judgment  was  to  descend  both  on 
Israel  and  Judah.  As  the  services  of  both  alike  ought  to  have 
been  offered  on  the  Jerusalem  temple-altar,  it  is  there  that  Je- 
hovah ideally  stands,  as  if  the  whole  people  were  assembled  there, 
their  abominations  lying  unpardoned  there,  and  crying  for  ven- 
geance, though  in  fact  committed  elsewhere  (cf.  Ezekiel,  8.  i-iS.). 
This  view  harmonizes  with  the  similarity  of  the  vision  in  Amos  to 
that  in  Isaiah,  6.,  at  yemsakm.  Also  with  the  end  of  this  chap- 
ter, (v.  11-15,),  which  applies  both  to  Judah  and  Israel:  "  the  tab- 
ernacle of  David,"  viz.,  at  yerusalem.  His  attitude,  standing,  im- 
plies fixity  of  purpose.  Ilnftel — rather,  the  sphere-like  capital  of 
the  column.  [Maurer.]  posts — ^rather,  thresholds,  as  in  Isaiah, 
6.  4,  Margin.  The  temple  is  to  be  smitten  below  as  well  as  above, 
to  ensure  utter  destruction,  cut  them  in  the  head— v/c,  with  the 
broken  fragments  of  the  capitsds  and  columns  (cf.  Psalm  68.  21 


he  that  fleeth  . . .  snail  not  flee  away — he  who  fancies  himself 

safe  and  out  of  reach  of  the  enemy  shall  be  taken  (ch.  2.  14.). 
2.  Though  they  dig  Into  hell— Though  they  hide  ever  so  deeply  in 
the  earth  (Psalm  139.  8.).  though  they  Climb  . . .  heaven— though 
they  ascend  the  greatest  heights  (Job,  20.  6,  7;  Jeremiah,  51.  53; 
Obadiah,  4.).  3.  Carmel — where  the  forests,  and,  on  the  West 
side,  the  caves,  furnished  hiding  places  (ch.  1.2;  judges,  6.  2 ;  I 
Samuel,  13.  6.).  the  sea — the  Mediterranean  which  flows  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Carmel ;  forming  a  strong  antithesis  to  it.  COm* 
■and  the  serpent — the  sea  serpent,  a  term  used  for  any  great 
water  monster  (Isaiah,  27.  i.).    The  symbol  of  cruel  and  oppressive 
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kings  (Psalm  74. 13. 14.).   4.  though  they  go  Into  ca|itlvrty~hop. 

ing  to  save  their  lives  by  voluntarily  surrendering  to  the  foe.  5. 
As  Amos  had  threatened  that  nowhere  should  the  Israelites  be  safe 
from  the  divine  judgments,  he  here  shows  God's  omnipotent  ability 
to  execute  his  threats.  So  in  the  case  of  the  threat  in  ch.  8.  8, 
God  is  here  stated  to  be  the  first  cause  of  the  mourning  of  all  that  dwcli 
in  thf  land,  and  of  its  rising  like  a  floods  and  of  its  being  drowned 
as  by  the  flood  of  Egypt,  6.  Stories— ^V.,  ascents,  i.e.,  upper  cham- 
bers, to  which  the  ascent  is  by  steps  [Maurek]  ;  evidently  refer- 
ring to  the  words,  Psalm  104.  3,  13.  Grotius  .explains  it,  Gods 
royal  throne,  exprcs&ed  in  language  drawn  from  Solomon's  throne, 
to  which  the  ascent  was  by  steps  (cf.  i  Kings,  10.  18,  19.).  foundod 
his  troop — w*..  all  animate  creatures,  which  are  God's  troop,  or 
host  (Genesis,  2.  i,),  doing  His  will  (Psalm  103.  20,  21 ;  Joel,  2. 
II.).  Maurer  translates,  "  His  vault**  i.e.,  the  vaulted  sky,  which 
seems  to  rest  on  the  earth  supported  by  the  horizon.  7.  unto  me — 
however  great  ye  seem  to  yout selves.  Do  not  rely  on  past  privi- 
leges, and  on  my  having  delivered  you  from  Egypt,  as  if  therefore  I 
never  would  remove  you  from  Canaan.  I  make  no  more  account 
of  you  than  of  "  the  Ethiopian  "  (cf.  Jeremiah,  13.  23.).  "  Have 
not  I  (who)  brought  you  out  of  Egypt,"  done  as  much  for  other 
peoples?  For  instance,  did  I  not  bring  "the  Philistines  {Notes, 
Isaiah,  14.  29,  &c.)  from  Caphtor  (cf.  Deuteronomy,  2.  23  ;  Note^ 
Jeremiah,  47.  4,),  where  they  had  been  bondservants,  and  the  Syri- 
ans from  Kir  ?"  It  is  appropriate,  that  as  the  Syrians  migrated 
into  Syria  from  Kir,  (cf.  h/ote,  Isaiah,  22.  6,),  so  they  should  be 
carried  back  captive  into  the  same  land  (Note,  ch.  I.  5  :  2  Kings, 
16.  9,),  just  as  elsewhere  Israel  is  threatened  with  a  return  to 
Egypt  whence  they  had  been  delivered.  The  "  Ethiopians,"  fff 
brew,  Cushites,  were  originally  akin  to  the  race  that  founded 
Babylon  ;  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  in  this  confirming  independ- 
ently the  Scripture  statement  (Genesis,  10.  6,  8,  10.).  o.  eyes  . . . 
Upon  the  einnil  kingdom — <>.,  I  am  watching  all  its  sinful  course, 
in  order  to  punish  it  (cf.  v.  4 ;  Psalm  34.  1 5*  i^O-  not  utterly  de- 
stroy the  house  of  Jacob — though  as  a  '*  kingdom"  the  nation  is 
now  utterly  to  perish,  a  remnant  is  to  be  spared  for  **  Jacob"  their 
forefather's  sake  (cf.  Jeremiah,  30.  11  ;);  to  fiilfill  the  covenant 
whereby  "  the  seed  of  Israel"  is  hereafter  to  be  '*  a  nation  for  ever" 
(Jeremiah,  31.  36.).  9.  Sifl — I  will  cause  the  Israelites  to  be  tossed 
about  through  all  nations  as  corn  is  shaken  about  in  a  sieve,  in  such 
a  way,  however,  that  whilst  the  chaff  and  dust  (the  wicked)  fall 
through  (perish),  all  the  solid  grains  (the  godly  elect)  remain  (are 
preserved)  (Romans,  14.  26  ;  cf  Note,  Jeremiah,  3.  14.).  So  spirit- 
ual Israel's  final  safety  is  ensured  (Luke,  22.  32  ;  John,  10.  28  :  6. 
39-)>  10.  All  the  sinners — answering  to  the  chaff  in  the  image 
in  V.  9  ;  which  falls  on  the  earth,  in  opposition  '*  to  the  grain"  that 
does  not  •'  fall."  overtake  .  .  .  US — **  come  on  us  from  behind." 
[Maurer.]  H.  In  that  day — quoted  by  St.  James  (Acts,  15.  16, 
17,).  "  After  this,"  «V.,  in  the  dispensation  of  Messiah  (Genesis,  49. 

10 ;  Hosea,  3.  4»  5 ;  Joel,  2.  28  ;  3.  i.).    tabernacle  of  David— 

not  "  the  house  of  David,"  which  is  used  of  his  afiairs  when  pros* 
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pering  (2  Samuel,  3.  i,),  but  the  ttnt  or  booths  expressing  the  low 
condition  to  which  his  kingdom  and  family  had  fallen,  in  Amos' 
time,  and  subsequently  at  the  Babylonian  captivity  before  the  res- 
toration ;  and  secondarily,  in  the  last  days  preceding  Israel's  resto- 
ration under  Messiah,  the  antitype  to  David  (Psalm  102.  13,  14 ; 
Note,  Isaiah,  12.  i  ;  Jeremiah,  30.  9 ;  Ezekiel,  34.  24  ;  37.  24.). 
The  type  is  taken  from  architecture  (Ephesians,  2.  20.).  The  resto- 
ration under  Zerubabbel  can  only  be  a  partial,  temporary  fulfill- 
ment ;  for  it  did  not  include  Israel,  which  nation  is  the  main  sub- 
ject of  Amos'  prophecies,  but  only  Judah  ;  also  Zerubabbel's  king- 
dom was  not  independent  and  settled ;  also  all  the  prophets  and 
their  prophecies  with  Messiah,  whose  advent  is  the  cure  of  all  pre- 
vious disorders.  "  Tabernacle"  is  appropriate  to  Him,  as  His  hu- 
man nature  is  the  tabernacle  which  He  assumed  in  becoming  Im- 
manuel,  "God  with  us"  (John,  i.  14.).  **  Dwelt."  lit.,  tabernacled 
'•amonc  us"  (cf.  Revelation,  21.  3.).  Some  understand  **  the  taber- 
nacle of  Da^id"  as  that  which  David  pitched /br  the  ark  in  Zion, 
after  bringing  it  from  Obed-edom's  house.  It  remained  there  all 
his  reign  for  thirty  years,  till  the  temple  of  Solomon  was  built ; 
whereas  the  "  tabernacle  of  the  congregation"  remained  at  Gibeon 
(2  Chronicles,  i.  3,),  where  the  priests  ministered  in  sacrifices  (i 
Chronicles,  16.  39.).  Song  and  praise  was  the  service  of  David  s 
attendants  before  the  ark  (Asaph,  &c.) :  a  type  of  the  gospel  sepa- 
ration between  the  sacrificial  service  (Messiah* s  priesthood  now  in 
heaven)  and  the  access  of  believers  on  earth  to  the  presence  of  God, 
apart  from  the  former  (cf.  2  Samuel,  6.  12-17;  i  Chronicles,  16. 

37-39 ;  2  Chronicles,  i.  3.).    breaches  thereof—///.,  of  them,  i^., 

of  the  whole  nation.  Israel  as  well  as  Judah.  aS  in .  . .  days  Of  Old 
— as  it  was  formerly  in  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon,  when  the 
kingdom  was  in  its  full  extent  and  undivided.     12.  That  they  may 

possess  . . .  remnant  of  Edom,  and  of  all  the  heathen— '  Edom,^' 

the  bitter  foe,  though  the  brother,  of  Israel ;  therefore  to  be  pun- 
ished (ch.  I.  II,  12.).  Israel  shall  be  lord  of  the  "remnant'  of 
Edom  left  after  the  punishment  of  the  latter.  St.  James  quotes 
it,  *•  That  the  residue  of  men  might  seek  after  the  Lord,  and  all  the 
Gentiles**  &c.  For  " all  the  heathen"  nations  stand  on  the  same 
fooling  as  Edom:  Edom  is  the  representative  of  them  all.  The 
residue  or  remnant  in  both  cases  expresses  those  left  after  great  an- 
tecedent calamities  (Romans,  9.  27;  Zecariah,  14.  16.).  Here  the 
conversion  of  *'  all  nations  "  (of  which  the  earnest  was  given  in 
St.  James'  time)  is  represented  as  only  to  be  realised  on  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  theocracy  under  Messiah,  the  Heir  of  the 
throne  of  David  {v.  11.).  The  possession  of  the  heathen  nations 
by  Israel  is  to  be  spiritual,  the  latter  being  the  ministers  to  the 
former  for  their  conversion  to  Messiah,  King  of  the  Jews:  just  as 
the  first  conversions  of  heathen  were  through  the  ministry  of  the 
apostles,  who  were  Jews,  Cf.  Isaiah,  54.  3,  "  thy  seed  shall  inherit 
the  Gentiles"  (cf.  Isaiah,  49*8;  Romans,  4.13.).  A  remnant  of 
Edom  became  Jews  under  John  Hyrcanus,  and  the  rest  amalga- 
mated with   the  Arabians,  who  became  Christians  subsequently. 

whieh  are  caJled  by  my  name— 1.  e.,  who  belong  to  me.  whom  I 
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claim  as  mine  (Psalm,  a.  8;);  in  the  purposes  of  electing  grace, 
God  terms  them  already  ca/l^d  by  His  nanu,  Cf.  ihe  title  "  the 
children,"  applied  by  anticipation,  Hebrews,  2.  14.  Hence  as  an 
act  of  sovereign  grace,  fulfilling  His  promise,  it  is  spoken  of  God. 
Proclaim  His  title  as  sovereign,  '*  the  Lord  that  doeth  this  "  ("  all 
these  things,"  Acts,  15.  17,  viz.,  all  these  and  such  like  acts  of  sov- 
ereign love).     13.  the  days  come— at  the  future  restoration  of  the 

Jews  to  their  own  land,  plowman  shall  overtake . . .  reaper 
. . .  treader  of  grapes  htm  that  soweth— fulfilling  Leviticus,  26. 

5.  Such  shall  be  the  abundance  that  the  harvest  and  vintage  can 
hardly  be  gathered  before  the  time  for  preparing  for  the  next  crop 
shall  come.  Instead  of  the  greater  part  of  the  year  being  spent 
in  war,  the  whole  shall  be  spent  in  sowing  and  reaping  the  fruits 
of  the  earth.  Cf.  Isaiah,  65.  21-23,  as  to  the  same  period.  SOW- 
eth  seed— AV.,  draweth  it  forth,  m.,  from  the  sack  in  order  to  sow 
it.  mountain  .  .  .  drop  sweet  wine— an  appropriate  image,  as  the 
vines  in  Palestine  were  trained  on  terraces  at  the  sides  of  the  hills, 

14.  build  the  waste  oHies— Isaiah,  61. 4;  Ezekiel,  36. 33-36.)-  15. 
plant  them ...  no  more  to  he  pulled  up— (Jeremiah,  32. 41.).    thy 

6od— Israel's;  this  the  ground  of  their  restoration,  God's  originid 
choice  of  them  as  His. 


OBADIAH. 

INTRODUCTION. 

This  is  the  shortest  book  in  the  O.  T.  The  name  means  '*  servant  of  Jeho- 
vail."  Obadiah  stands  fourth  of  the  minor  prophets  according  to  the  Hebrew 
arrangement  of  the  canon,  the  fifth  according  to  the  Greek.  Some  consider  he 
is  the  same  as  the  Obadiah  who  superintended  the  restoration  of  ths  temple 
under  Josiah,  B.  C.  627  (9  Chr.  3^.  la.).  But  v.  ii-x6,  ao,  imply  that  Jerusa* 
lem  was  by  this  time  overthrown  oy  the  Chaldeans,  and  that  he  refers  to  the 
cruelty  of  Edom  towards  the  Jews  on  that  occasion,  which  is  referred  to  also 
in  Lam.  4.  21,  22  ^  F.z.  25.  13-14,  and  35.:  Ps.  137.  7.  From  comparing  r.  s  with 
Jer.  49.  9  ;  V.  6  with  Jer.  49.  10 ;  f.  8  with  Jer.  49.  7,  it  appears  that  Jeremiah 
embodied  in  his  proph^es  part  of  Obadiah's,  as  he  has  done  in  the  case  of 
other  prophets  also  (cf.  Jsa.  15.  and  x6.  with  Jer.  48.).  The  reason  for  the 
present  position  of  Obadiah'  before  other  of  the  minor  nrophets  anterior  in  date 
IS.  Amos  at  the  close  of  his  prophecies  foretells  the  subjugation  of  Edom  here- 
auer  by^he  Jews ;  the  arranger  of  the  minor  prophets  in  one  volume,  therefore, 
^.       J  ^.         .  ,    .         *  ...  -  .        .        ..  commcntaiy 

^  (cf.  Amos,  X. 

lately  after  the 

taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  58S,  B.  C  In  five  yeaxf  afterwards  (583 
B.  C  J  £^om  was  conquered  by  Nebuchadnezzar.   Jeremiah  must  have  incorpo- 
rated part  of  Obadialrs  prophecies  with  his  own  immediately  after  they  were 
uttered,  thus  stamping  his  canonicity. 
Jerome  makes  him  contemporary  with  Hosea,  Joel,  and  Amos.     It  is  an  ar» 

gument  ui  favor  of   this  view,  that   Jeremiah  would  be  more  likely  to  insert  ia 
is  prophecies  a  portion  from  a  preceding  prophet  than  from  a  contemporary. 
If  so,  the  allusion  in  v.  xx-X4  will  be  to  some  one  of  the  former  captures  of  J©- 
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rnsalem:   by  the  Egyptians  under  Rehoboam  (t  Kl.  14.  as,  a6;  %  Chr.  13.  a, 
Ac),  or  that  by  the  Philistines  and  Arabians  in  the  reign  of  Joram  (a  Chr.  ax. 
16,  17);  or  that  by  Joash,  king  of  Israel,  in  the  reign  of  Amanah  (a  Chr.  a5« 
aa.  33.).    Or  that  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  (a  Ki.  34.  z,  &c.);  or  that  in  the 
reign  of  Jehoiakin  (a  Ki.  34.  8-z6.).    On  all  occasions  the  Idumeans  were  hos- 
tile to  the  Jews  •  and  the  terms  in  which  that  enmity  is  characterized  are  not 
stroneer  in  Obaaiah  than  in  Joel,  3. 19,  (cf.  Obad.  zoQ;  Amos,  x.  xi,  xa.    The 
probable  capture  of  Jerusalem  alluded  to  by  Obadiah  is  that  by  Joash  and  the 
Israelites  in  the  reign  of  Amaziah.    For  as,  a  little  before,  in  the  reign  of  the 
same  Amaziah,  the  Jews  had  treated  harshly  the  Edomites  after  conquering 
them  in  battle  (3  Chr.  35.  xx-33,),  it  is  probable  that  the  Edomites,  in  revenge, 
joined  the  Israelites  in  tne  attack  on  Jerusalem.     \y<^g'n'.'\ 

The  boqk  may  be  divided  into  two  parts:  (I.)  v.  x-i6  set  forth  Edom  s  vio- 
lence towards  his  brother  Israel  in  the  day  of  the  latter's  distress,  and  his  com- 
ing destruction  with  the  rest  of  the  foes  of  Judah;  (II.)  v.  zT-ai.  the  coming 
re-establishment  of  the  Jews  inthetr  own  possessions,  to  which  shall  be  added 
those  of  the  neighboring  peof^,  and  especially  those  of  Edom. 


THB  BOOK  OF  THE  PROPBBT 

OBADIAH. 

CHAPTER   I.  - 
Ver.  I -2 1.  Doom  of  Edom  For  Cruelty  to  Judah,  Edom'S 
Brother  :  Restoration  of  the  Jews.     I.  Obadiah — 1.  e.,  ser^ 
vantof  yeko-i'ah:  same  as  AbdeelzxA  Arabic  Abd-tUlah,     We — I 

end  my  people,    heard— (Isaiah,  21. 10.).    and  an  ambassador  is 

sent — ^yea,  an  ambassador  is  already  sent,  t»z.,  an  angel,  to  stir  up 
the  Assyrians  (and  afterwards  the  Chaldeans)  against  Edom.  The 
result  of  the  ambassador's  message  on  the  heathen  is,  they  simulta- 
neously exclaim,  "  Arise  ye,  and  let  us  (with  united  strength)  rise," 

&C.    Jeremiah,  49. 14,  quotes  this.    2.  I  have  made  thee  smalt-- 

thy  reduction  to  insignincance  is  as  sure  as  if  it  were  already  accom- 
plished: therefore  the  past  tense  is  used.  [Maurer.]  Edom  then 
extended  from  Dedan  of  Arabia  to  Bozrah  in  the  North  (Jeremiah, 
49,  8,  13.).  Calvin  explains  it,  "whereas  thou  wast  made  by  me 
an  insignificant  people,  why  art  thou  so  proud*'  (v.  3)?  But  if  so, 
why  should  the  heathen  peoples  be  needed  to  subdue  one  so  insig- 
nificant? Jeremiah,  49.  15,  confirms  Maurer 's  view.  3.  Clefts 
of  . .  .  rock — (Song  of  Solomon,  2.  14;  Jeremiah,  48.  28.).  The 
cities  of  Edom,  and  among  them  Petra,  {Hebrew,  Sela,  meaning 
nvi,  2  Kings,  14.  T^Margin\  the  capital,  in  the  Wady  Musa,  con- 
sisted of  houses  mostly  cut  in  the  rocks.  4.  OXalf — thyself— ox 
supply  from  the  second  clause,  **  thy  nest  "  [Maurer]  (cf.  Job,  20. 

6;  jer.  49. 16,  Amos,  9. 2.).    set . . .  nesf  among  . . .  stars — viz., 

on  the  loftiest  hills  which  seem  to  reach  the  very  stars.  Edom  is  a 
type  of  Antichrist  (Isaiah,  14.  13  ;  Daniel,  8.  10;  11.  37.).  thenco 
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will  I  brinqthee  down—in  spite  of  thy  boast  (v.  3,),  '*  Who  shall 
bring  me  aown?"  5.  The  spoliation  which  thou  shalt  suffer, 
shall  not  be  such  as  that  which  thieves  cause,  bad  as  that  is.  for 
these  when  they  have  seized  enough,  or  all  they  can  get  in  a  hurry, 
leave  the  rest — nor  such  as  grape  gatherers  cause  in  a  vineyard,  for 
they,  when  they  have  gathered  most  of  the  grapes,  leave  gleanings 
behind — but  it  shall  be  utter,  so  as  to  leave  thee  nothing.  The  ex- 
clamation, *'  How  art  thou  cut  off,"  bursting  in  amidst  the  words 
of  the  image,  marks  strongly  excited  feeling.  The  contrast  between 
Bklom  where  no  gleanings  shall  be  left,  and  Israel  where  at  the 
worst  a  gleaning  is  left  (Isaiah,  17.6;  24.  13,),  is  striking.  6. 
How  are  the  things  of  Esau  searched  out !— by  hostile  soldiers 
seeking  booty.  Cf.  with  v.  5,  6  here,  Jeremiah,  49.  9,  10.  hidden 
things — ox  places.  £dom  abounded  in  such  hiding  places,  as  caves, 
clefts  in  the  rock,  &c.  None  of  these  should  be  left  unexplored  by 
the  foe.  7.  men  of  thy  confederacy — i^.^  thy  confederates. 
brought  thee  ...  to  the  border — i.^.,  when  Idumean  ambassadors 
shall  go  to  confederate  states  seeking  aid,  these  latter  shall  conduct 
them  with  due  ceremony  to  their  border,  giving  them  empty  com- 
pliments,  but  not  the  aid  required.  [Drusius.J  This  view  agrees 
with  the  context,  which  speaks  of  false  friends  deceiving  Edom ; 
»>.,  failing  to  give  help  in  need  (cf.  Job,  6.  14,  15.)  Calvin  trans- 
lates,  "haveflWzrw,"  »>.,  shall  drive  thee;  shall  help  to  drive  thee 
to  thy  border  on  the  way  into  captivity  in  foreign  lands. '  the  men 

that  were  at  peace  with  thee— /iV..  the  men  of  thy  peace.    Cf. 

Psalm  41.  9;  Jeremiah,  38.  22  {Margin),  where  also  the  same 
formula  occurs,  ''prevailed  against  thee."  they  that  eat  thy 
bread — the  poorer  tribes  of  the  desert  who  subsisted  on  the 
bounty  of  Edom.  Cf.  again  Psalm  41.  9,  which  seems  to  have 
been  before  Obadiah's  mind ;  as  his  words  were  before  Jeremiah's. 
have  laid  a  wound  under  thee—*'  laid"  implies  that  their  inti- 
macy was  used  as  a  snare  laid  with  a  view  to  wound ;  also,  these 
guest-friends  of  Edom,  instead  of  the  cushions  ordinarily  laid 
under  guests  at  table,  laid  snares  to  wound,  m«.,  had  a  secret  un- 
derstanding with  Edom's  foe  for  that  purpose.  Maurer  translates^ 
**  a  snare."  But  English  Version  agrees  with  the  Hebrew^  which 
means,  lit.,  "  a  bandage  for  a  wound."  none  understanding-y 
none  of  the  wisdom  for  which  Edom  was  famed  (see  v.  8)  to  extri- 
cate him  from  his  perilous  position,  in  him — ^instead  of  *'  in  thee." 
The  change  implies  the  alienation  of  God  from  Edom  :  Edom  has 
so  estranged  himself  from  God,  that  He  speaks  now  of  him,  not  to 
him.  8.  (Isaiah,  49.  7;  cf.  Job,  5.  12,  15;  Isaiah,  19.  3;  Jere- 
miah, 19.  7.).    in  that  day  . . .  even  destroy— ^heretofore  Edom, 

through  its  intercouse  with  Babylon  and  Egypt,  and  from  its  means 
of  information  through  the  many  caravans  passing  to  and  fro  be- 
tween Europe  and  India,  has  been  famed  for  knowledge :  but  in 
that  day  a/ /cx^/ ("  even")  I  will  destroy  its  wise  men.  mount  of 
Esau— /.^.,  Idumea,  which  was  a  mountainous  region.  9.  CUtolT 
by  slaughter — Maurer  translates,  **  on  account  of  the  slaughter," 
viz.,  that  inflicted  on  Judea  by  Edom  (cf.  v,  14.).     LXX.,  Syfiae^ 

and  Vulgate  connect  these  words  with  v,  10,  "  for  the  slaughter, 
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for  the  violence  (of  which  thou  art  guilty)  ^;ainst  thy  brother 
Jacob,"  &c.  En^dsh  Version^  "  cut  off  by  slaughtet^*  (»>.,  an  utter 
catting  oft),  answers  well  to  **  cut  oSfar  ever'*  (v.  lo.).  However, 
the  arrangement  of  LXX.  gives  a  better  parallelism  in  v.  lo.  •*  For 
the  slaughtet'*  (i)  being  balanced  in  just  retribution  by  **  thou  shalt 
be  cut  off  for  ever"  (4);  as  "  For  thy  violence  (not  so  bad  as 
slaughter)  against  thy  brother  Jacob"  (2)  is  balanced  by  "  shame 
(not  so  bad  as  being  cut  off)  shall  cover  thee"  (3).  Shame  and 
extinction  shall  repay  violence  and  slaughter  (Matthew,  26.  52 ; 
Revelation,     13.    10.}.       Cf.    as    to     Edom's    violence,     Psalm 

137. 7 ;  Ezekiel,  25. 12 ;  Amos,  1. 11.    10.    against  thy  brother— 

this  aggravates  the  sin  of  Esau,  that  it  was  against  him  who  was 
his  brother  by  birth,  and  by  circumcision.  The  posterity  of  Esau 
followed  in  the  steps  of  their  fathei's  hatred  to  Jacob  by  violence 
against  Jacob's  seed  (Genesis,  37. 41.).  Jacob — not  merely  his  own 
brother,  but  his  tTtnn  brother :  hence  the  name  Jacob  is  here  put 
emphatically,  not  Israel.  Cf.  Deuteronomy,  23^  7,  for  the  oppo- 
site feeling  which  Jacob's  seed  was  commanded  to  entertain  to- 
wards Edom's.    shame . . .  cover  thee — (Psalm  35.  26 ;  69.  7.). 

Ibrever — Isaiah,  34.  10;  Ezekiel,  35. 9 ;  Malachi,  1.4.).  Idumea, 
as  a  nation^  should  be  "  cut  off  for  ever,"  though  the  land  should  be 
again  inhabited,  il.  thOU  stoodest  on  the  Other  side— in  an  at- 
titude  of  hostility,  rather  than  the  sympathy  which  became  a 
brother,  feasting  thine  eyes  (see  v.  12)  with  the  misery  of  Jacobs 
and  eagerly  watching  for  his  destruction.  So  Messiah,  the  anti- 
type to  Jerusalem,  abandoned  by  His  kinsmen  (Psalm  38.  11.). 
strangers — the  Phillistines,  Arabians  in  the  reign  of  Jehoram,  &c« 
(2  Chronicles,  21.  16 ;) ;  the  Syrians  in  the  reign  of  Joash  of  Ju- 
dah  (2  Chronicles,  24.  24 ;) ;   the  Chaldeans  (2  Chronicles,  36.). 

eari[ied  . . .  captive  his  forces— his  "host"  (9.  20:):  the  multi- 
tude of  Jerusalem's  inhabitants,  cast  lots  Upon  Jerusalem — (Joel, 
3.  3.).  So  Messiah,  Jerusalem's  antitype,  had  his  only  earthly  pos- 
sessions cast  lots  for  (Psalm  22.  18.).  12.  loolied  OH — with  malig- 
nant pleasure,  and  a  brutal  stare.  So  the  antitypes,  Messiah's  foes 
(Psalm  22.  17.).  Maurer  translates  as  Margin^  "thou  shouldest 
not  look  "  any  more.  English  Version  agrees  with  the  context  bet- 
ter,   the  day  of  thy  brother— his  day  of  calamity,    became  a 

stranger — i.e.^  was  banished  as  an  alien  from  his  own  land.  God 
sends  heavy  calamities  on  those  who  rejoice  in  the  calamities  of 
their  enemies  (Proverbs,  17.  5  ;  24.  17,  18.).  Contrast  the  oppo- 
site conduct  of  David  and  of  the  divine  Son  of  David  in  a  like  case 
(Psalm  35.  13-15.).  spolienproudiy— /fV.,  made  great  th£  mouth: 
proudly  insulting  the  fallen  (Ezekiel,  35. 13,  Margin;  cf.  i  Samuel, 
2.  3  ;  Revelation,  13.  6.).     13.  SUbstance — translated  "forces"  in 

V.  II.    14.  stood  in  the  crossway,  to  cut  off  those  of  his  (Judah's) 

that  did  escape — The  Jews  naturally  fled  by  the  crossways  (Mau- 
rer translates^  **  narrow  mountain  passes  ")  well  known  to  them,  to 
escape  to  the  desert,  and  through  Edom  to  Egypt ;  but  the  Edom- 
ites  stood  ready  to  intercept  the  fugitives,  and  either  kill  or  "  de- 
liver them  up"  to  the  foe.  15.  For — resumptive  in  connection 
with  V,  10  wherein  Edom  was  threatened  with  cutting  off  for  evsr, 
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the  day  of  the  Lord— the  day  in  which  He  will  manifest  Himself 
as  the  Righteous  Punisher  of  the  ungodly  peoples  (Joel,  3.  14.). 
The  "  all  shows  that  the  fulfillment  is  not  exhausted  in  the  pun- 
ishment inflicted  on  the  surrounding  nations  by  the  instrumentality 
of  Nebuchadnezzar ;  but,  as  in  Joel,  3  14,  and  Zechariah,  12.  3, 
that  the  last  judgment  to  come  on  the  nations  confederate  against 

Terusalem  is  referred  to.    a8  thou  hast  done,  it  shall  be  done  unto 

ihee — ^the  righteous  principle  of  retribution  in  kind  (Leviticus,  24. 
17 ;  Matthew,  7.  2  ;  cf.  Judges,  I.  6,  7 ;  8.  19 ;  Esther,  7.  la). 
thy  reward— the  reward  otthv  deed  (cf.  IsaijJi,  3.  9-11.)-  16 
ye...  upon  my  holy  mountain— a  periphrasis  for,  **ye  Jews" 
nilAURER],  whom  Obadiah  now  by  a  sudden  apostrophe  addresses. 
The  clause,  "  uppn  my  holy  mountain,"  expresses  the  reason  of  the 
yenseance  to  be  taken  on  Judah's  foes,  viz,^  that  Jerusalem  is 
Goas  holy  mountain,  the  seat  of  His  temple,  and  Jndah  His  cov- 
enant people.  Jeremiah,  49.  12,  which  is  copied  from  Obadiah, 
establishes  this  view  (cf.  i  Peter,  4. 17.).  ae  ye  have  drunk,  &c — 
los .,  the  cup  of  wrath,  being  dispossessed  of  your  goods  and  place 
as  a  nation,  by  Edom  and  all  the  heathen  ;  so  shall  all  the  heathen 
(Edom  included)  drink  the  same  cup  (Psalm  60.  3  ;  Isaiah,  51.  17, 
32  ;  Jeremiah.  13.  12, 13 ;  25. 15-33  ;  49- 12  ;  51. 7;  51. 7  ;  Lament- 
ations,4.  21,  22  ;  Nahum,  3.  Ii  ;  Habakkuk,  2.  16.).  continually 
— ^whereas  Judah's  calamity  shall  be  temporary  (p.  17.).  The  foes 
of  Judah  shall  never  regain  their  former  position  r  18, 19.).  8Wal- 
lOW  down — so  as  not  to  leave  anything  in  the  cup  of  calamity  ;  not 

merely  "drink  "  (Psalm  75.  8.).    be  ae  though  they  had  not  been 

— not  a  trace  left  of  their  national  existence  (Job,  la  19  ;  Psalm 

37.  36 ;  Ezekiel,  26.  21.).    |7.  upon  . . .  ZIon  . . .  deliverance— 

both  in  the  literal  sense  and  spiritual  sense(Joel,  2.  32  ;  Isaiah,  46. 

13 ;  59-  30  ;  Romans,  11.  26.).     Maurer  as  Margin  explains  it, 

"  there  shall  be  a  remnant  that  shall  escape."     Cf.  Isaiah,  37.  32  ; 

to  the  deliverance   from   Sennacherib   there   described   Grotius 

thinks  Obadiah  here  refers.     *'  Jerusalem  shall  not  be  taken,  and 

many  of  the  neighboring  peoples  also  shall  find  deliverance  there." 

Unlike  Judah's  heathen  foes  of  whom  no  remnant  shall  escape  {v 

9,  16,),  a  remnant  of  Jews  shall  escape  when  the  rest  of  the  nation 

have  perished,  and  shall  regain  their  ancient  "  possessions."    there 

shall  be  holiness — f>.,  Zion  shall  be  sacrosanct  or  inviolable  ;  no 

more  violated  by  foreign  invaders  (Isaiah,  42.  1 ;  Joel.  3.  17.).     18. 

Are — see  the  same  figure,  Numbers,  21.  28  ;  Isaiah,  5.  24 ;  10.  17. 

house  of  Jacob  . . .  Joseph — <>.,  the  two  kingdoms,  Judah  and 

Ephraim  or  Israel.     [Jerome.]     The  two  shall  form  one  king- 

dom,  their  former  feuds  being  laid  aside  (Isaiah,  ii.  12,  13  ;  37. 

22-28  ;  Jeremiah,  3.  18  ;  Hosea,  i.  11.).     The  Jews  returned  with 

some  of  the  Israelites  from  Babylon,  and,  under  John  Hyrcanus,  so 

subdued  and,  compelling  them  to  be  circumcised,  incorporated  the 

Idumeans  with  themselves  that  they  formed  part  of  the  nation. 

rjosEPHUs,  13.  17,  and  12.  11.]     This  was  but  an  earnest  of  the 

future  union  of  Israel  and  Judah  in  the  possession  of  the  enlarged 

land  as  one  kingdom  (Ezekiel,  37.  16,  &c.).    stubblo— {Malachi, 

4- 1.)-     19.  they  of  the  south— the  Jews  who  in  the  coming  time 
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are  to  occupy  the  South  of  Judea  shall  possess,  in  addition  to  their 
own  territory,  the  adjoining  mountaimms  region  of  Edom.  they  of 
the  plain — the  Jews  who  shall  occupy  the  low  country  along  the 
Mediterranean,  South  and  South  West  of  Palestine,  shall  possess, 
in  addition  to  their  own  territory,  the  land  of  '*  the  Philistines," 
which  runs  as  a  long  strip  between  the  hills  and  the  sea.    and  they 

shall  possess  the  fields  of  Ephraim— 1>.,  the  rightful  owners  shall 

be  restored,  the  Ephraimites  to  the  fields  of  Ephraim.  Benjamin 
shall  possess  Gllead — iVm  the  region  of  East  of  Jordan,  occupied 
fonnerly  by  Reuben,  Gad,  and  half  Manasseh.  Benjamin  shall 
possess  besides  its  own  territory  the  adjoining  territory  eastward, 
whilst  the  two  and  a  half  tribes  shall  in  the  redistribution  occupy  the 
adioinine  territory  of  Moab  and  Ammon.  20.  the  Captivity  of 
this  hosi — i.e,y  the  captives  of  this  multitude  of  Israelites,  shall 
possess  that  of  the  Canaanites—MAURSR  translates,  **  the  cap- 
tives ....  whom  the  Canaanites  (carried  away  captive  into  Phe- 
nicia)  even  unto  Zarephath,  &c..  shall  possess  tne  South,"  eiz,, 
Idumea  as  well  as  the  South  (v.  19.).  Henderson  similarily, 
>**  the  captives  that  are  among  the  Canaanites,*'  &c.  But  the  cor- 
respondmg  clauses  of  the  parallelism  are  better  balanced  in  En^' 
Ksh  Version,  **  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  shall  possess  the  territory  of 
the  Canaanites,"  vis.,  Western  Palestine  and  Phenicia  (Judges,  3. 
3.).  "  And  the  captives  of  Jerusalem  (and  Judah)  shall  possess  the 
Southern  cities,"  viz.,  Edom,  &c.  Each  has  the  region  respectively 
adjoining  assigned  to  it ;  Israel  has  the  Western  Canaanite  region  ; 
Judah,  the  Southern,  even  untO  Zarephath — near  Zidon  ;  called 
Sarepta  in  Luke,  4.  26.  The  name  implies  it  was  a  place  for 
smelting  metals.  From  this  quarter  came  the  '*  woman  of  Canaan** 
(Matthew,  15.  21.  22.).  Captives  of  the  Jews  had  been  carried 
into  the  coasts  of  Palestine  or  Canaan  about  Tyre  and  Sidon 
(Joel,  3.  3,  4  ;  Amos,  I.  9.).  The  Jews  when  restored  shall  possess 
the  territory  of  their  ancient  oppressors.  In  Sepharad — i.e.,  the 
Bosphorus.  [Jerome,  from  his  Hebrew  instructed]  Sephar,  ac- 
cording to  others  (Genesis,  10.  30.).  Palaeography  confirms  Jer- 
ome In  the  cuneiform  inscription  containing  a  list  of  the  tribes 
of  Persia  {Niebuhr  tab.  31.  i,),  before  Ionia  and  Greece,  and  after 
Cappadocia  comes  the  name  CPaRaD.  It  was  therefore  a  district 
of  Western  Asia  Minor,  about  Lydia,  and  near  the  Bosphorus.  It 
is  made  an  appellative  by  Maurer.  "The  Jerusalem  captives  of 
the  dispersion*  (cf.  James,  i.  i)  wherever  they  be  dispersed,  shall 
return  and  possess  the  Southern  cities.  Sepharad,  though  literally 
the  district  near  the  Bosphorus,  represents  the  Jews*  far  and  wide 
dispersion.  Jerome  says  the  name  in  Assyrian  means  a  boundary, 
i.e.,  **the  Jews  scattered  in  all  boundaries  and  regions."  21. 
Savloors — ^there  will  be  in  the  kingdom  yet  to  come  no  king,  but  a 
prince  ;  the  sabbatic  period  of  the  judges  will  return  (cf.  the  phrase 
so  frequent  in  Judges,  only  once  found  in  the  times  of  the  kings, 
2  Chronicles,  14.  i,  "the  land  had  resV\  when  there  was  no  visible 
king,  but  God  reigned  in  the  theocracy  Israelites,  not  strangers, 
shaU  dispense  justice  to  a  God-fearing  people  (Isaiah,  i.  26 ; 
Ezekiel,  45.).    The  judges  were  not  such  a  burden  to  the  people 
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MS  the  kings  proved  afterwards  (i  Samuel,  8.  u-20.).  In  their  time 
the  people  more  readily  repented  than  under  the  kings  (cf.  2 
Chronicles,  15.  17.).  [Roos.]  Judges  were  from  time  to  time 
raised  up  as  saviours  or  deliverers  of  Israel  from  the  enemj.  These» 
and  the  similar  deliverers  in  the  long  subsequent  age  of  Antiochus, 
the  Maccabees,  who  conquered  the  Idumeans  (as  here  foretold,  cf. 
2  Maccabees,  10.  15.  23,),  were  tvpes  of  the  peaceful  period  yet  to 
come  to  Israel  to  Judge  . . .  fcsau— to  punish  (so  "judge,"  i 
Samuel,  3.  13) . . .  Edom  (cf.  v,  1-9,  15-19.).  Edom  is  the  type  of 
Israel's  and  God's  last  foes  (Isaiah.  63.  1-14.).  kingdon  shall  he 
the  Lord's— under  Messiah  (Daniel.  3.  44  ;  7.  14,  27 ;  Zechviah, 
14.  9 ;  Luke,  I.  33  ;  Revelation,  11.  15 ;  19. 6.). 


JONAH. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Jonah  was  the  son  of  Amittai,  of  Gath-h«>her  in  Zebulun  (called  Gtttah- 
hepher  in  Josh.  zo.  X0-X3,),  so  chat  he  beloneea  to  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes, 
not  to  Judah.  His  date  is  to  be  gathered  from  a  Ki.  14.  a«-a7,  **  He  (Jero- 
boam II.)  restored  the  coast  of  Israel  from  the  entering  of  namath  unto  the 
sea  of  the  plain,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  G<^  of  Israel,  which  He 
spake  by  the  hand  of  His  servant  Jonah,  the  son  of  Amittai,  tne  prophet, 
which  was  of  Gath-hepher.  For  the  Lora  saw  the  affliction  of  Israel,  that  it 
was  very  bitter:  for  there  was  not  any  shut  up^  nor  any  lefl,  nor  any  helper 
for  Israel.  And  the  Lord  said  not  that  he  would  blot  out  the  name  of  Isxiiel 
from  under  heaven :  but  He  saved  them  by  the  hand  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of 
Joash."  Now  as  this  prophecy  of  Jonah  was  given  at  a  time  when  Israel  was 
at  the  lowest  point  of  aepressioo,  when  "  there  was  not  any  shut  up  or  left," 
*.  e.y  confined  or  left  at  large,  none  to  act  as  a  helper  for  Israel,  it  cannot  have 
been  given  in  Jeroboam's  reign,  which  was  marlced  by  prosperity  ;  for  in  it 
Syria  was  worsted  in  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  and  Israel  raised  to  its  for- 
mer greatness.  It  must  have  been,  therefore,  m  the  earlv  part  of  the  reign  of 
ioash,^  Jeroboam's  father,  who  had  found  Israel  in  subjection  to  Syria,  but 
ad  raised  it  by  victories  which  were  followed  up  so  successfully^  by  Jeroboam. 
Thus  Jonah  was  the  earliest  of  the  prophets,  and  close  upon  Elisha,  who  died 
in  Joash's  reign,  having  iust  before  nis  death  given  a  token  prophetical  of  the 
thnce  defeat  of  Syria  (2  Ki.  13.  14-ai.).  Hoseaand  Amos  prophesied  also  in 
the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.,  but  towards  the  closing  part  of  his  forty-one  years* 
reign.  The  transactions  in  the  book  of  Jonah  probably  occured  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  ;  if  so,  the  book  is  not  much  older  than  i>art  of  the  writings  of 
Hosea  and  Amos.  The  use  of  the  third  person  is  no  aigument  against  Jooah 
himself  being  the  writer ;  for  the  sacred  writers  in  mentioning  themselves  do 
soi  n  the  third  person  (cf.  John.  19.  a6.).    Nor  is  the  use  of  the  past  tense  (ch. 

3.  3,'^  Now  Nineveh  tvox  an  exceeding  great  city  ")  a  proof  that  Ninevehli 
greatness  was  past  when  the  book  ot  Jonah  was  being  written  ;  it  is  simply 
used  to  carry  on  the  narrative  uniformly, — '*  the  word  of  the  Lord  cawu  to  Jo- 
nah— «o  Jonah  arot* — now  Nineveh  wiw,*'  &c.  The  mention  of  its  greatness 
proves  rather  that  the  book  was  written  at  an  early  date  before  the  Israelites 
nad  that  intimate  knowledge  of  it  which  they  must  have  had  soon  afterwatds 
through  frequent  Assyrian  inroads. 

As  early  as  Julian  and  Porphyry.  Pagans  ridiculed  the  credulity  of  Chris* 
tians  in  believing  the  deliverance  oi  Jonah  by  a  Hsh.  Some  infidels  have  de- 
rived it  from  the  heathen  fable  of  the  deliverance  of  Andromeda  from  a  sea 
monster  by  Persius  {,Apollod.  3.  a,  3;);  or  from  that  of  Arion  the  muaidaa 
thrown  into  the  sea  by  sailors,  ana  carried  safe  to  shore  on  a  dolphin  {Jier^tUt. 
X.  34;);  or  from  that  of  Hercules,  who  sprang  into  the  jaws  of  a  sea  monster 
and  was  three  days  in  its  belly,  when  he  undertook  to  save  Hesiooe  {DiodSic, 

4,  ^;  Iliad.  90.  145;  31.  44a.).    Probably  the  heathen  fables  wte.vtce  verut^ 
corruptions  vf  the  sacred  narrative,  if  there  be  any  connection.    Jeromu  states 
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Aat  near  Joppft  lay  rocics,  pointed  out  as  those  to  which  Andromeda  was  bound 
when  exposed  to  the  sea  monster.     This  fable  implies  the  likelihood  of  the 
itorj  of  Jonah  baTing  pasMd  through  the  Pheniclans  in  a  corrupted  form  to 
Greece.    That  the  accouht  of  Jonah  is  history,  and  not  parable  as  rationalisu 
represent,  appears  from  our  Lord's  reference  to  it,  in  which  the  personal  exit'- 
tenets  miraculous  fate^  and  prophetical  office  of  Jonah  are  explicitly  asser- 
ted:   "No sign  shall  be  given  but  the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonas ;  for  as  Jo- 
nas was  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  whale's  belly,  so  shall  the   Son  of 
man  be  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  heart  of  the  earth."     The  Lord  re- 
cognises his  being  in  the  belly  of  the  fish  as  a  '*  sign/*  i.  e.^  a  real  miracle,  typ- 
icsu  of  a  similar  event  in  Hu  own  history ;  and  assumes  the  execution  of  the 
prophet's  commission  to  Nineveh,    **  The  men  of  Nineveh.... repented  at  the 
preaching  of  Jonas ;  and,  behold,  a  greater  than  Jonas  is  here "  (Mat.   xa. 

It  seemed  strange  to  Kimchi,  a  Jew  himself,  that  the  book  of  Jonah  is 
among  the  Scriptures,  as  the  only  prophecy  in  it  concerns  Nineveh,  a  heathen 
^u^*  ^od  makes  no  mention  of  Israel,  which  is  referred  to  by  every  other  pro- 
phet. The  reason  seems  to  be,  a  tacit  reproof  of  Israel  is  intended :  heathen 
I*<>pl« J«^cre  ready  to  repent  at  the  first  preaching  of  the  prophet,  a  stranger  to 
them,  but  Israel,  who  boasted  of  being  God's  elect,  repented  not,  though 
warned  by  their  own  prophets,  at  all  seasons.  This  was  an  anticipatory  streak 
of  light  ere  the  dawn  of  the  full"'  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles."  Jonah  is  a 
strany  paradox  himself:  a  prophet  of  God,  and  yet  a  runaway  from  God:  a 
man  drowned,  and  yet  alive  :  a  preacher  of  repentance,  yet  one  that  repines 
at  repentence.  Yet  Jonah  saved  from  the  i  aws  of  death  himself  on  repentance, 
was  die  fittest  to  give  a  hope  to  Nineveh,  doomed  though  it  was,  of  a  merciful 
respite  on  its  repentance.  The  patience  and  pity  of  God  stand  in  striking 
^Qt/ast  with  the  selfishness  and  nard-heartedness  of  man. 

Nineveh  in  particular  was  choosen  to  teach  Israel  these  lessons,  on  account 
01  Its  being  capital  of  the  then  world-kingdom,  and  because  it  was  now  begin- 
mng  to  make  iM  power  felt  by  Israel.  Our  Lord  (Mat.  xs.  41)  makes  Nineveh's 


implied  that  a  heathen  city  aaorded  as  legit 

pvophet's  labours  as  Israel,  and  with  a  more  successful  result  (cf.  Amos,  ^  7.). 

The  book  is  prose  narrative  throughout,  except  the  prayer  of  thanksgiving  in 
ch.  a.  The  Chaldaeisms  in  the  original  do^  not  prove  spuriousnesa,  or  a  later  age, 
but  were  natural  in  the  language  of  one  living  in  Zebulun  on  the  borders  of  the 
north,  whence  Aramaic  peculiarities  would  readily  arise;  moreover,  his  message  to 
Nineveh  implies  acquaintance  with  Assyrian.  Living  as  Jonah  did  in  a  part  of 
Israel  exposed  to  Assyrian  invasions,  he  probably  stood  m  the  same  relation  to 
Assyria  as  Elijah  and  Elisha  had  stood  to  Syria.    The  purity  of  the  language  im- 

filies  the  antiauity  of  the  book,  and  the  likehhood  of  iu  being  Jonah*sown  writing, 
ndeed,  none  out  Jonah  could  have  written  or  dictated  so  peculiar  details,  known 
only  to  himself. 

The  tradition  that  places  the  tomb  of  Jonah  opposite  to  Mosul,  and  names  it 
**  Nebbi  Junus  "  (x.  #..  prophet  yonah\  originated  probably  in  the  spot  having 
been  occupied  by  a  Christian  church  or  ooovent  dedicated  to^  him.— TLayasd*] 
A  more  ancient  tradition  of  Jbkoiu^S  time  placed  the  tomb  in  Jonan*s  native 
▼illage  of  Gath-hepher. 
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THE  BOOK  OP  THE  PROPHET 


JONAH. 

CHAPTER  I. 
Vcr.  1-17.    Jonah's  Commission  to  Ninevkh,  Fught,  Pun- 

ISHMENT,  AND  PRESERVATION  BY   MiRACLE.      I.   JOHah — meaning 

in  Hebrew^  Dove,  Cf.  Genesis,  8.  6.  9,  where  the  dove  in  vain 
seeks  rest  after  flying  from  Noah  and  the  ark :  so  Jonah.  Grotius 
not  so  well  explains  it,  *  one  sprung  from  Greece  or  Ionia,  where 
there  were  prophets  called  Amythaonidae.  Alllittai — Hebrew  iox 
^  truth,"  **  truth-telling:"  appropriate  to  a  prophet.  2.  to  Nineveh 
— East  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  the  modem  Mosul.  The  only  case 
of  a  prophet  being  sent  to  the  heathen.  Jonah,  however  is  sent  to 
Nineveh,  not  solely  for  Nineveh's  good,  but  also  to  shame  Isfoei^ 
by  the  fact  of  a  heathen  city  repenting  at  the  first  preaching  of  a 
single  stranger,  Jonah,  whereas  God's  people  will  not  repent  though 
preached  to  by  their  many  national  prophets  late  and  early.  Nin* 
eveh  means  the  residence  of  Ninus,  1.  e.  Nimrod.  Genesis,  10.  1 1. 
where  the  iranslatwn  ought  to  be.  "  I/e  (Nimrod)  went  forth  imt^ 
Assyria  and  builded  Nineveh."  Modem  research  into  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions  confirms  the  Scripture  account,  that  Babylon  was 
founded  earlier  than  Nineveh,  and  that  both  cities  were  built  by 
descendants  of  Ham  encroaching  on  the  territory  assigned  to  Shem 
(Genesis,  10.  5, 6,  8, 10,  25.)  great  city — 480  stadia  in  circuit,  150 
in  length,  and  90  in  breadth  (Diodorus  Siculus^  2.  3.).  Taken  hm 
Arbaces  the  Mede,  in  the  reign  of  Sardanapalus  about  the  seventh 
year  of  Uzziah;  and  a  second  time  by  Nabopolassar  of  Babylon 
and  Cyaxares  the  Mede  in  625  B.  c.  See  my  note,  ch  3.  3.  cry-^ 
(Isaiah,  40. 6;  58. 1.).  COme  Up  before  me— (Genesis,  4, 10;  6. 13: 18. 
21;  Ezra,  9.  6;  Revelation,  18.  5,),  s.  ^.,  their  wickedness  is  so  great 
as  to  require  my  open  interposition  for  punishment.  3.  flee — JO' 
nah's  motive  for  flight  is  hinted  at  in  ch.  4.  2,  fear  that  after  ven' 
turine  on  such  a  dangerous  commission  to  so  powerful  a  heathen 
city,  his  prophetical  threats  should  be  set  aside  by  God's  "repent- 
ing of  the  veil,"  just  as  God  had  so  long  spared  Israel  notwithstand- 
ing so  many  provocations,  and  so  he  should  seem  a  false  prophet. 

Besides,  he  may  have  felt  it  beneath  him  to  discharge  a  commission 
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to  a  forelgA  idolatrous  nation,  whose  destruction  he  desired  rather 
than  their  repentance.  This  is  the  only  case  of  a  prophet,  charged 
with  a  prophetical  message,  concealing  it.  from  the  presence  of 
the  Lord — (cT.  Genesis,  4.  16.).  Jonah  thought  in  fleeing  from  the 
land  of  Israel  where  Jehovah  was  peculiarly  present*  that  he  should 
escape  from  Jehovah  s  prophecy  inspiring  influence.  He  probably 
knew  the  truth  stated  in  Psalm  139.  7-10,  but  virtually  ignored  it 
(cf.  Genesis,  3.  8-10;  Jeremiah,  23.  24.).  went  down — appropriate 
in  going  from  land  to  the  sea  (Psalm  107.  23.).  Joppa — now  Jafla, 
in  the  region  of  Dan;  a  harbor  as  early  as  Solomon's  time  (2  Chron- 
icles, 2.  16.).  Tarshieh — Tartessus  in  Spain;  in  the  farthest  West 
at  the  greatest  distance  from  Nineveh  in  the  East.  4.  sent  OUt — 
/rV.,  caused  a  wind  to  burst  forth.    CovERDALE  translates,  "  hurled 

a  greate  wynde  into  the  see.^'    5.    mariners  were  afraid— though 

used  to  storms;  the  danger  therefore  must  have  been  extreme,  oried 
every  man  unto  his  BM — the  idols  proved  unable  to  save  them, 
though  each,  according  to  Phenician  custom,  called  on  his  tutelary 
^od.  But  Jehovah  proved  able;  and  the  heathen  sailors  owned  it 
m  the  end  by  sacrificing  to  Him  (v,  16.).  into  the  sidOS — i*  f-*  the 
interior  recesses  (cf.  X  Samuel,  24.  3;  Isaiah,  14.  13,  15.).  Those 
conscious  of  guilt  shrink  from  the  presence  of  their  fellow«men  in- 
to concealment,  fast  asleep— sleep  is  no  necessary  proof  of  in. 
nocence;  it  may  be  the  fruit  of  carnal  security  and  a  seared  con- 
science. How  different  was  Jesus*  sleep  on  the  sea  of  Galilee! 
{Mark,  4.  37-39.).  Guilty  Jonah's  indifference  to  fear  contrasts  with 
the  unoffiending  mariner's  alarm.  The  original  therefore  is  in  the 
nominative  absolute:  **  But  cu  for  Jonahs  he  '*  &c.  Cf.  spiritually, 
Ephesians,  5.  14.  6.  Call  Upon  thy  god — the  ancient  heathen  m 
dangers  called  on  foreign  gods,  besides  their  national  ones  (cf. 
Psalm  107.  28.).  Maurer  translates  the  preceding  clause,  *'  What 
is  the  reason  that  thou  sleepest  T  think  upon  US— for  good  (cf. 
Genesis,  8.  i;  Exodus,  2.  25;  3.  7,  9;  Psalm  40.  17.).  7.  cast  iots 
— God  sometimes  sanctioned  this  mode  of  deciding  in  difficult  cases. 
Cf.  the  similar  instance  of  Achan,  whose  guilt  involved  Israel  in 
suffering,  until  God  revealed  the  ofifender,  probably  by  the  casting  of 
lots  (Proverbs,  16.  33;  Acts,  i.  26.).  Primitive  tradition  and  nat- 
ural conscience  led  even  the  heathen  to  believe  that  one  guilty 
man  involves  all  his  associates,  tlK>ugh  innocent,  in  punishment. 
So  Cicero  {Nat.  Deorum^  3.  37)  mentions  that  the  mariners  sailing 
with  Diagoras,  an  atheist,  attributed  a  storm  that  overtook  them  to 
his  presence  in  the  ship  (cf.  Hor,  Od,  3.  2.  26.)  8.  The  guilty  indi- 
vidual being  discovered  is  interrogated  so  as  to  make  full  confession 
with  his  own  mouth.  So  in  Achan's  case  (Joshua,  7.  19.).  9.  I 
am  an  Hebrew;— he  does  not  say  an  *'  Israelite.'*  For  this  was  the 
name  used  among  themselves;  **  Hebrew,"  among  foreigners  (Gene- 
sb,  40.  15;  Exodus,  3.  18.).  I  fear  the  Lord — in  profession:  his 
practice  belied  his  profession:  his  profession  aggravated  his  guilt. 
Clod  •  .  .  which  .  .  .  made  the  sea — appropriately  expressed,  as 
accounting  for  the  tempest  sent  on  the  sea.  The  heathen  had  dis- 
tinct gods  for  the  "  heaven,"  the  "  sea,"  and  the  "  land."  Jehovah 
is  the  one  and  only  true  God  of  all  alike.  Jonah  at  last  is  awakened 
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by  the  violent  remedy  irom  his  lethargy.  Jonah  was  but  the  reflec- 
tion of  Israel's  backsliding  from  God,  and  so  must  bear  the  right- 
eous puniahment  The  guilt  of  the  minister  is  the  result  of  that 
of  ihe  people,  as  in  Moses*  case  (Deuteronomy,  4.  21.).  This  is 
what  makes  Jonah  a  suitable  type  of  Messiah  who  bore  the  imputed 
sin  of  the  people.  10.  "  The  men  were  exceedingly  afraid,"  when 
made  aware  of  the  wrath  of  so  ^v)'^erful  a  God  at  the  flight  of  Jo- 
nah. Why  hast  thou  done  this?— If  professors  of  religion  do 
wrong,  they  will  hear  of  it  from  those  who  make  no  such  profession. 

11.  what  shall  we  do  unto  thee?— They  ask  this,  as  Jonah  himself 
must  best  know,  how  his  God  is  to  be  appeased.  **  We  would  gladly 
save  thee,  if  we  can  do  so,  and  yet  be  saved  ourselves  "  («  13,  I4.)» 

12.  cast  ne  . .  .  into  the  sea-rherein  Jonah  is  a  type  of  Mes- 
siah, the  one  man  who  offered  Himself  to  die  in  order  to  allay  the 
stormy  flood  of  God's  wrath  (cf.  P^m  69.  i,  2,  as  to  Messiah,), 
which  otherwise  must  have  engulphed  all  other  men.  So  Caiaphas 
by  the  Spirit  declared  it  expedient  that  one  man  should  die,  and 
that  the  whole  nation  should  not  perish  (John,  ii.  50.).  Jonui  al- 
so herein  is  a  specimen  of  true  repentance,  which  leads  the  peni- 
tent to  *'  accept  the  punishment  of  his  iniquity  "  (Leviticus,  26.  4I9 
43,),  and  to  be  more  indignant  at  his  sin  than  at  his  suffering.  13* 
they  could  not — (Proverbs,  21.  30.).  Wind  and  tide — God's  dis- 
pleasure and  God's  counsel-^were  against    them.     14.  for  thia 

man's  life—/,  e.,  for  taking  this  man's  life.    Innocent  blood— do 

not  punish  us  as  thou  wouldst  punish  the  shedders  of  innocent 
blood  (cf.  Deuteronomy,  21.  8.).  In  the  case  of  the  antitype,  Pon- 
tius Pilate  washed  his  hands  and  confessed  Christ's  itmocenct^  "  I 
am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  just  person."  But  whereas  Jonah 
the  victim  was  guilty  and  the  sailors  innocent,  Christ  our  sacrifidal 
victim  was  innocent  and  Pontius  Pilate  and  all  of  us  men  were 
guilty.  But  by  imputation  of  our  guilt  to  Him  and  His  righteous- 
ness to  us,  the  spotless  antitype  exactly  corresponds  to  the  guiltr 

type,   thou  . . .  Lord,  hast  done  as  It  pleased  tbee— that  Jonah 

luLs  embarked  in  this  ship,  that  a  tempest  has  arisen,  that  he  has 
been  detected  by  casting  of  lots,  that  he  has  passed  sentence  on 
himself,  is  all  thy  doing.  We  reluctantly  put  nim  to  death,  but  it 
is  thy  pleasure  that  it  should  be  so.  15.  sea  COaSOd  .  .  .  raging — 
so  at  Jesus'  word  (Luke,  8.  24.).  God  spares  the  prayeri'ul  penitent, 
a  truth  illustrated  now  in  the  case  of  the  sailors,  presently  in  that 
of  Jonah,  and  thirdly  in  that  of  Nineveh.  16.  offered  a  SaorMce 
— ^they  offered  some  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  at  once,  and  vowed 
more  when  they  should  land.  Glassius  thinks  it  means  only» 
"  They  promised  to  ofler  a  sacrifice."  17.  prepared  a  oroat  fisll 
— not  created  specially  for  the  purpose,  but  appointed  in  His  provi- 
dence, to  which  all  creatures  are  subservient.  The  fish,  through  a 
mistranslation  of  Matthew,  12.  40,  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  a 
whale ;  there,  as  here,  the  original  means  '*  a  great  fish."  The 
whale's  neck  is  too  narrow  to  receive  a  man.  Sochart  thinks, 
the  dog-^fishy  the  stomach  of  which  is  so  large  that  the  body  of  a 
man  in  armor  was  once  found  in  it  {Hieroto.  2.  5.  12.).  Others, 
the  tharh,    Jebb,  the  cavity  in  the  whale* s  throaty  large  enough,  ao- 
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cording  to  Captain  Scoresby,  to  hold  a  ship's  jolly-boat  full  of 
men.  A  miracle  in  any  view  is  needed ;  and  we  have  no  data  to 
speculate  further.  A  "sign**  or  miracle  it  is  expressly  called  by 
our  Lord  in  Matthew  12.  Respiration  in  such  a  position  could  on- 
ly be  by  miracle.  The  miraculous  interposition  was  not  without  a 
sufficient  reason  ;  it  was  calculated  to  affect  not  only  Jonah,  but 
also  Nineveh  and  Israel.  The  life  of  a  prophet  was  often  marked 
by  experiences  which  made  him,  through  sympathy,  best  suited  for 
discharging  the  prophetical  function  to  his  hearers  and  his  people. 
The  inhnite  resources  of  Gf)d  in  mercy  as  well  as  judgment  are 
prefigured  in  the  devourer  being  transformed  into  Jonah's  preserver. 
Jonah's  condition  under  punishment,  shut  out  from  the  outer 
world,  was  rendered  as  much  as  possible  the  emblem  of  death,  a 
present  type  to  Nineveh  and  Israel,  of  the  death  in  sin,  as  his  de- 
liverance was  of  the  spiritual  resurrection  on  repentance  ;  as  also, 
a  future  type  of  Jesus  literal  death  for  sin,  and  resurrection  by  the 

spirit  of  God.   three  days  and  three  nighte—probably,  like  the 

antitype  Christ,  Jonah  was  cast  forth  on  the  land  on  the  third  day 
(Matthew,  12.40 ;);  the  Hebrew  counting  the  first  and  third  parts 
of  days  as  whole  twenty-four  hour  days. 

CHAPTER  II. 
Ver.  1-10.  Jonah's  Prayer  of  Faith,  and  Deuverancb. 
I.  his  God— ^>J  still,  though  Jonah  had  fled  from  Him.  Faith 
enables  Jonah  now  to  feel  this ;  just  as  the  returning  prodigal  says 
of  the  Father,  from  whom  he  had  wandered,  *'  I  will  arise  and  go 
to  my  Father"  (Luke,  15.  18.).  out  Of  the  flsh's  belly— every 
place  may  serve  as  an  oratory.  No  place  is  amiss  for  prayer. 
Others  translate^  "  when  (delivered)  out  of  the  fish's  belly."  JSn^' 
lish  Version  is  better.  2.  His  prayer  is  partly  descriptive  and 
precatory,  partly  eucharistical.  Jonah  incorporates  with  his  own 
language  inspired  utterances  familiar  to  the  church  long  before,  in 
t>.  2,  Psalm  120.  I ;  in  v,  3,  Psalm  42.  7 ;  in  t>.  4,  Psalm  31.  22 ;  in 
t.  5,  Psalm  69.  I  ;  in  v.  7,  Psalm  142.  3,  and  18.  6 ;  in  v.  8,  Psalm 
31.  6 ;  in  9.  9,  Psalm  116. 17, 18,  and  3.  8.  Jonah  an  inspired  man 
thus  attests  both  the  antiquity  and  inspiration  of  the  Psalms.  It 
marks  the  spirit  of  faith,  that  Jonah  identifies  himself  with  the 
saints  of  old.  appropriating  their  experiences  as  recorded  in  the 
Word  of  God  (Psalm  119.  50.).  Affliction  opens  up  the  mine  of 
Scripture,  before  seen  only  on  the  surface.  OUt  Of  the  heliy  Of 
hell — Sheol^  the  unseen  world,  which  the  belly  of  the  fish  resem- 
bled. 3.  THOU  hadst  cast . . .  thy  billows  . . .  thy  waves— Jo. 
nah  recognises  the  source  whence  his  sufferings  came.  It  was  no 
mere  chance,  but  the  hand  of  God  which  sent  them.  Cf  Job's 
similar  recognition  of  God's  hand  in  calamities,  lob,  i.  21  ;  2.  10  ; 
and  David's,  2  Samuel.  16.  5-1 1.  4.  Cast  OUt  from  thy  Sight— 
f.^.,  from  thy  favorable  regard.  A  just  retribution  on  one  who  had  * 
fitA  "from  the  presence  oi  i\i^  Lord"  (ch.  i.  3.).  God's  presence, 
which  once  he  regarded  as  a  burden,  and  from  which  he  desired 
to  escape,  now  that  he  has  got  his  desire,  he  feels  it  to  be  his  bit- 
terest sorrow  to  be  deprived  of.     He  had  turned  his  back  on  God, 

so  God  turned  His  back  on  him,  making  his  sin  his  punishment 
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toward  thy  holy  temple — ^in  the  confidence  of  faith  he  anticipates 
yet  to  see  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  the  appointed  place  of  worship 
(I  Kings  8. 38,),  and  there  to  render  thanksgiving.  [Henderson.] 
Rather,  I  think,  *'  Though  cast  out  of  thy  sight,  I  will  still  with  the 
eye  of  faith  once  more  look  in  prayer  towards  thy  temple  at  Jeniba- 
lem,  whither,  as  thy  earthly  throne,  thou  hast  desired  thy  worshippers 
to  direct  their  prayers."  5.  even  tO  the  8OIII — 1>..  threatening  to 
extinguish  the  animal  life,  weeds — he  felt  as  if  the  seaweeds 
through  whith  he  was  dragged  were  wrapped  about  his  head.  6. 
bottoms  of . .  .  mountains — their  extretntttes  where  they  terminate 
in  the  hidden  depths  of  the  sea.     Cf.  Psalm  18.  7,  "the  founda^ 

tionsof  the  hills"  (Psalm  18. 15.).    earth  with  her  bars  was 

about  me— earth,  the  land  of  [he  living,  is  (not  "  was  ")  shut  against 
me.    for  ever — so  far  as  any  effort  of  mine  can  deliver  me.     yet 

hast  thou  brought  up  my  life  from  corruption— rather,  "  thou 

bringest .  .  .  from  the  pit."  [Maurer.]  As  in  the  previous  clauses 
he  expresses  the  hoplessness  of  his  state,  so  in  this,  his  sure  hope 
of  deliverance  through  Jehovah's  infinite  resources.  "Against  hope 
he  believes  in  hope,"  and  speaks  as  if  the  deliverance  were  actually 
being  accomplished.  Hezekiah  seems  to  have  incorporated  Jonah's 
very  words  in  his  prayer  (Isaiah,  38. 17,),  just  as  Jonah  appropriated 

the  language  of  the  Psalms.    7.  soul  Tainted  ...  I  remembered 

the  Lord — beautifully  exemplifying  the  triumph  of  spirit  over  flesh, 
of  faith  over  sense  (Psalm  73.  26  ;  42.  6.).  For  a  time  troubles 
shut  out  hope  ;  but  faith  revived  when  Jonah  **  remembered  the 
Lord,"  what  a  gracious  God  He  is,  and  how  now  He  still  preserves 
his  life  and  consciousness  in  his  dark  prison-house,  into  thinS 
holy  temple — the  temple  at  Jerusalem  (v.  4.).  As  there  he  looks 
in  believing  prayer  towards  it,  so  here  he  regards  his  prayer 
as  already  heard.  8.  Observe  lying  vanities— regard  or  rever- 
ence  idols,  powerless  to  save  (Psalm  31.  6.).  mercy — ^Jehovah 
the  very  idea  of  whom  is  identified  in  Jonah's  mind  with 
mercy  and  loving  kindness.  As  the  psalmist  (Psalm  144.  2)  styles 
him  "  my  goodness;"  God  who  is  to  me  all  beneficence.  Cf.  Psalm 
59.  17,  "  the  God  of  my  mercy,"  lit,  "  my  kindness-God."  Jonah 
had  *•  forsaken  His  own  mercy,"  God,  to  flee  to  heathen  lands 
where  "lying  vanities"  (idols)  were  worshipped.  But  row,  taught 
by  his  own  preservation  in  conscious  life  in  the  fish's  belly,  and  by 
the  inability  of  the  mariner's  idols  to  lull  the  storm  (ch.  i.  5,),  es- 
trangement from  God  seems  estrangement  from  his  own  happiness 
(Jeremiah,  2.  13;  17.  13.).  Prayer  had  been  restrained  in  Jonah's 
case,  so  that  he  was  "fast  asleep"  in  the  midst  of  danger,  hereto- 
fore; but  now  prayer  Is  the  sure  sign  of  his  return  to  God.  9.  I 
will  sacrifice  .  .  .  thanksgiving— In  the  believing  anticipation 
of  sure  deliverance  he  ofllers  thanksgivings  already.  So  Jehosha- 
phat  (2  Chronicles,  20.  21)  appointed  singers  to  prmse  the  Lord  in 
front  of  the  army  before  the  battle  with  Moab  and  Ammon,  as  if 
the  victory  was  already  gained.  God  honors  such  confidence  in 
Him.  There  is  also  herein  a  mark  of  sanctified  affliction,  that 
he  vows  amendment  and  thankful  obedience  (P>alm  119.  67.).     10* 

upon  the  dry  land— probably  on  the  coast  of  Palestine. 
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CHAPTER    III. 
Ver.  I -10.    Jonah's  Second  Commission  to  Nineveh  :  The 
NiNEviTES  Repent  of   their   Evil  way  :  So   God    Repents 
OP  THE  Evil  threatened.    2.  preach  . . .  the  preaching— -^V., 
proclaim  the  proclamation.     On  the  former  occasion  the  specific  ob» 
ject  of  his  commission  lo  Nineveh  was  declared;  here  it  is  indeter- 
minate.    This  is  to  show  how  freely  he  yields  himself,  in  the  spirit 
of  unconditional  obedience,  to  speak  whatever  God  may  please. 
3.  arose,  and  went — ^like  the  son  who  was  at  first  disobedient  to 
the  father's  command,  "Go  work  in  my  vineyard,"  but  who  after- 
wards "  repented,  and  went "  (Matthew,  21.  28,  29.).      Jonah  was 
thus  the  fittest  instrument  for  proclaiming  judgment,  and  yet  hope 
of  mercy  on  repentance  to  Nineveh,  being  himself  a  living  exem- 
plification   of  both — ^judgment   in   his  entombment   in  the  fish, 
mercy  on     repentance  in  his  deliverance.      Isiael  professing  to 
obey,  but   not  obeying  and  so  doomed  to  exile  in  the  same  Nine- 
veh answers  to  the  son  who  said,  **  I  go  sir,  and  went  not."      In 
Luke,  II.  30,  it  is  said  that  Jonas  was  not  only  a  sign  to  the  men 
in  Christ's  time,  but  also  '*  unto  the  Ninevites."      On  a  later  occa- 
sion (Mathew,  16.  1-4)  ^hen  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  tempted 
Him,  asking  a  lign  frotn  heaven^  He  answered,  "No  sign  shall  be 
given,    but    the    sign    of     the     prophet     Jonas."       Thus    the 
sign  had  a  two/old  aspect,  a  direct  bearing  on  the  Ninevites,  an  in- 
direct bearing  on  the  Jews  in  Christ's  time.      To  the  Ninevites  he 
was  not  merely  a  prophet  but  himself  a  wonder  in  the  earth,  as 
one  who  had  tasted  of  death,  and  yet  had  not  seen  corruption,  but 
had  now  returned  to  witness  among  them  for  God.      If  tne  Nine- 
vites had  indulged  in  a  captious  spirit,  they  never  would  have  en- 
quired and  so  known    Jonah's  wonderful  history;  but  being  hum- 
bled by  God's  awful  message,  th^  learnt  from  Jonah  himself,  that 
it  was  the  previous  concealing  in  his  bosom  of  the  same  message 
of  their  own  doom  that  caused  him  to  be  entombed  as  an  outcast 
from  the  living.      Thus  he  was  a  "  sign  **  to  them  of  wrath  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  of  mercy.    Guilty  Jonah  saved  from 
the  jaws  of  death  gives  a  ray  of  hope  to  guilty  Nmeveh.  Thus  God, 
who  brings  good  from  evil,  made  Jonah  in  his  fall,  punishment,  and 
restoration,  a  sign  (an  embodied  lesson  or  living  symbol)  through 
which  the  Ninevites  were  roused  to  hear  and  repent,  as  they  would 
not  have  been  likely  to  do,  had  he  gone  on  the  first  commission  be- 
fore his    living   entombment  and  resurrection.    To  do  evil   that 
good  may  come,  is  a  policy  which  can  only  coYne  from  Satan  ;  but 
from  evil  already  done  to  extract  an  instrument  against  the  king* 
dom  of  darkness,  is  a  triumphant  display  of  the  grace  and  wisdom 
of  God.     To  the  Pharisees  in  Christ's  time  who  not  content  with 
the  many  signs  exhibited  by  Him,  still  demanded  a  sign   from 
heaven.  He  gave  a  sign  in  the  opposite  quarter,  wa.,  Jonah,  who  . 
came  "out  of  the  belly  of  hell "  (the  unseen  region.).     They  looked 
for  a  Messiah  gloriously  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven;  the  Mes- 
siah, on  the  contrary,  is  to  pass  through  a  like,  though  a  deeper 
humiliation  than  Jonah  ;  He  is  to  lie  "  in  the  heart  of  the  earth." 
Jonah  and  his  antitype  alike  appeared  low  and  friendless  among 
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their  hearers;  both  victims  to  death  for  God's  wrath  against  sin, 
both  preaching  repentance.  Repentance  derives  all  its  efficacy 
from  the  death  of  Christ,  ]ust  as  Jonah's  mess^e  derived  its 
weieht  with  the  Ninevites  from  his  entombment.  The  Jews  stum- 
bled at  Christ's  death,  the  very  fact  which  ought  to  have  led  them 
to  Him,  as  Jonah's  entombment  attracted  the  Ninevites  to  his  mes- 
sage. As  Jonah's  restoration  gave  hope  of  God's  placability  to 
Nineveh,  so  Christ's  resurrection  assures  us  God  is  fully  reconciled 
to  man  by  Christ's  death.  But  Jonah's  entombment  only  had  the 
effect  of  a  moral  suasive,  Christ's  death  is  an  efficacious  instru^ 
ment  of  reconciliation  between  God  and  man.  [Fairbairn.I  Nin- 
eveh was  an  exceeding  great  oity—/t/.,  prat  to  God,  i.  e.,  before 

God.  All  greatness  was  in  the  Hebrew  mind  associated  with  God: 
hence  arose  the  idiom  (cf.  Psalm  36.  6,  80. 10,),  **great  mountains,** 
Marvin,  **  mountains  of  God;"  "  goodly  cedars/*  Margin,  'cedars 
of  God."  Genesis,  10.  9,  '*  a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord" 
tliree  days'  Journey — i^e,,  about  sixty  miles  round,  allowing 
about  twenty  miles  for  a  day's  journey.  Jonah's  statement  b  con- 
firmed bv  heathen  writers,  who  describe  Nineveh  as  480  stadia  in 
circuit  {Diodorus  Siculus,  2.  3.).  Herodotus  defines  a  day*s 
journey  to  be  150  stadia;  so  three  days'  journey  will  not  be  much 
below  Diodorus'  estimate.  The  parallelogram  in  central  Assyria 
covered  with  remains  of  buildings  has  Knorsabad  North  East ; 
Koyunjik  and  Nebbi  Yunus  near  the  Tigris,  North  West ;  Nim- 
roud,  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Zab,  South  West;  and  Karam- 
less,  at  a  distance  inwuxl  from  the  Zab,  South  East.  From  Koy- 
unjik to  Nimroud  is  about  eighteen  miles;  from  Khorsabad  to  Ka- 
ramless,  the  same;  from  Koyunjik  to  Khorsabad.  thirteen  or  four- 
teen miles;  from  Nimroud  to  Karamless.  fourteen  miles.  The 
length  thus  was  greater  than  the  breadth;  cf.  tf.  4,*"  a  day's  journey." 
which  is  confirmed  by  heathen  writers  and  by  modem  measure- 
ments. The  walls  were  100  feet  high,  and  broad  enough  to  allow 
three  chariots  abreast,  and  had  moreover  1500  lofty  towers.  The 
space  between,  including  large  parks  and  arable  ground,  as  well 
as  houses,  was  Nineveh  in  its  full  extent.  The  oldest  palaces  are 
at  Nimroud,  which  was  probably  the  original  site.  Layard  latteriy 
has  thought  that  the  name  Nineveh  belonged  originally  to  Koy- 
unjik, rather  than  to  Nimroud.  Jonah  (en.  4.  11)  mentions  the 
children  as  numbering  120,000,  which  would  give  about  a  million 
to  the  whole  population.  Existing  ruins  show  that  Nineveh  ac- 
quired its  greatest  extent  under  the  kings  of  the  second  dynasty,  f. 
e.,  the  kings  mentioned  in  Scripture;  it  was  then  that  Jonah  visited 
it,  and  the  reports  of  its  magnificence  were  carried  to  the  West, 
[La YARD.]  4.  a  days*  Journey — not  going  straight  forward  with- 
out stopping  for  the  city  was  but  eighteen  miles  in  length :  but 
stopping  in  his  progress  from  time  to  time  to  announce  his  message 

to  the  crowds  gathering  about  him.   Yet  forty  -days,  and  Nlneveh 

shall  be  overthrown — The  commission,  given  indefinitely  at  his 
letting  out,  assumes  now  on  his  arrival  a  definite  form,  and  that 
leverer  than  before.  It  is  no  longer  a  cry  against  the  sins  of  Nin- 
eveh, but  an  announcement  of  its  ruin  in  forty  days.    This  number 
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is  in  Scripture  associated  often  with  humiliation.  It  was  for  forty, 
days  that  Moses,  Elijah,  and  Christ  fasted.  Forty  years  elapsed 
from  the  beginning  of  Christ's  ministry  (the  antitype  to  Jonah's)  to 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  more  definite  form  of  the  de- 
nunciation implies  that  Nineveh  has  now  almost  filled  up  the  meas- 
ure of  her  guilt.  The  change  in  the  form  which  the  Ninevites 
would  hear  from  Jonah  on  anxious  inquiry  into  his  history,  would 
alarm  them  the  more,  as  implying  the  increasing  nearness  and  cer- 
tainty of  their  doom,  and  would  at  the  same  time  reprove  Jonah 
for  his  previous  guilt  in  delaying  to  warn  them.  The  very  solitari- 
ness of  the  one  message  ai^nounced  by  the  stranger  thus  suddenly 
appearing  among  them,  would  impress  them  with  the  more  awe. 
Learning  from  him,  that  so  far  from  lightly  prophesying  evil  ajgainst 
them,  he  had  shrunk  from  announcing  a  less  severe  denunciation. 
V  and  therefore  had  been  cast  into  the  deep  and  only  saved  by  mir- 

acle, they  felt  how  imminent  was  their  peril,  threatened  as  they 
now  were  by  a  prophet  whose  fortunes  were  so  closely  bound  up 
with  theirs.  In  Noah's  days  120  years  of  warning  were  given  to 
men,  yet  they  repented  not  till  the  flood  came,  and  it  was  loo  late. 
But  in  the  case  of  Nineveh,  God  granted  a  double  mercy,  first,  that 
its  people  should  repent  immediately  after  threatening ;  second* 
that  pardon  should  immediately  follo.w  their  repentance.  5.  b6- 
lieved  God — gave  credit  to  Jonah's  message  from  God  ;  thus  rec- 
ognising Jehovah  as  the  true  God.  fast .  . .  sackcloth — in  the 
£ast  outward  actions  are  often  used  as  symbolical  expressions  of  in- 
ward feelings.  So  fasting  and  clothing  in  sackcloth  were  custom- 
ary in  humiliation.  Cf.  in  Ahab's  case,  parallel  to  that  of  Nine- 
vcih,  both  receiving  a  respite  on  penitence  (i  Kings,  21.  27 ;  20.  31, 

32 ;  Joel,  1. 13.).   from  the  greatest ...  to  the  least— the  penU 

tence  was  not  partial,  but  pervadine  all  classes.  6.  in  ashes— em- 
blem of  the  deepest  humiliation  Q ob,  2.  8 ;  Ezeldel,  27.  30.).     7. 

neither . . .  beast . . .  taste  any  thing—the  brute  creatures  share 

in  the  evil  effects  of  man's  sin  (ch.  4.  1 1 ;  Romans,  8.  2a  22  ;)  ;  so 
they  here,  according  to  Eastern  custom,  are  made  to  share  in  man's 
outward  indications  of  humiliation.  **  When  the  Persian  genend 
Masistias  was  slain,  the  horses  and  mules  of  the  Persians  were 
shorn  as  well  as  themselves."  [Newcx)ME  from  Plutarch;  also 
Herodotus,  9.  24.]  8.  cry  .  .  .  turn — prayer  without  reformation 
is  a  mockery  of  God  (Psalm  66.  18  ;  Isaiah,  58.  6.).  Prayer,  on 
the  other  hand,  must  precede  true  reformation,  as  we  cannot  turn 
to  God  from  our  evil  way  unless  God  first  turns  us  (Jeremiah,  31. 
18,  19.).  9.  Who  can  tell— (cf.  Joel,  2.  14.).  Their  acting  on  a 
▼ague  possibility  of  God's  mercy,  without  any  special  ground  of  en- 
couragement, is  the  more  remarkable  instance  of  faith,  as  they  had 
to  break  through  long  rooted  prejudices  in  giving  up  idols  to  seek 
Jehovah  at  all.  The  only  ground  which  their  ready  faith  rested 
on,  was,  the  fact  of  God  sending  one  to  warn  them,  instead  of  de- 
stroying them  at  once  ;  this  suggested  the  thought  of  a  possibility 
yet  of  pardon.  Hence  they  are  cited  by  Christ  as  about  to  con- 
demn in  the  judgment  those  who,  with  much  greater  light  and  priv- 
ileges, yet  repent  not  (Matthew,  12.  41.}.     10.  God  repented  Of 
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•ths  evil~-when  the  message  was  sent  to  them,  they  were  so  ripe 
for  judgment  that  a  purpose  of  destruction  to  take  effect  in  forty 
days  was  the  only  word  God's  righteous  abhorrence  of  sin  admitted 
of  as  to  them.  But  when  they  repented,  the  position  in  which 
they  stood  towards  God's  righteousness  was  altered.  So  God*s 
mode  of  dealing  with  them  must  alter  accordingly,  if  God  is 
not  to  be  inconsistent  with  His  own  immutable  chi^acter  of  deal- 
ing with  men  according  to  their  works  and  state  of  heart,  taking 
vengeance  at  last  on  the  hardened  impenitent,  and  delighting 
to  show  mercy  on  the  penitent,  Cf.  Abraham's  reasoning.  Gene- 
sis, 1 8.  25  ;  Ezekiel,  18.  21-25  ;  Jeremiah,  18.  7-10.  What  was 
really  a  change  in  them  and  in  Goa's  corresponding  dealings  is,  in 
condescension  to  human  conceptions,  represented  as  a  change  in 
God  (cf.  Exodus.  32.  14,),  who,  in  his  essential  righteousness  and 
mercy,  changeth  not  (Numbers,  23.  19;  i  Samuel,  15,  29;  Mai- 
achi,  3.  6 ;  James,  i.  17.).  The  reason  why  the  announcement  of 
destruction  was  made  absolute,  and  not  dependent  on  Nineveh's 
continued  impenitence,  was,  that  this  form  was  the  only  one  calcu- 
lated to  rouse  them  ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  a  /^«/A/«/ repre- 
sentation of  God's  purpose  towards  Nineveh  under  its  existing 
state,  and  of  Nineveh's  due.  When  that  state  ceased,  a  new  rela- 
tion of  Nineveh  to  God,  not  contemplated  in  the  message,  came  in, 
and  room  was  made  for  the  word  to  take  effect,  **  the  curse  cause- 
less shall  not  come."  [FAiRBAiR!i.]  Prophecy  is  not  merely  for 
the  sake  of  proving  God's  omniscience  by  the  verification  of  pre- 
dictions of  the  future,  but  is  mainlv  designed  to  vindicate  God*s 
justice  and  mercy  in  dealing  with  the  impenitent  and  penitent  re^ 
spectively  (Romans,  11.  22.).  The  Bible  ever  assigns  the  first 
place  to  the  eternal  principles  of  righteousness,  rooted  in  the  char- 
acter of  God,  subordinating  to  them  all  divine  arrangements.  God's 
sparing  Nineveh  when  in  the  jaws  of  destruction  on  the  first  dawn 
of  repentance,  encourages  the  timid  penitent,  and  shows  beforehand 
that  Israers  doom,  soon  after  accomplished,  is  to  be  ascribed,  not 
to  unwillincpness  to  forgive  on  God's  part,  but  to  their  own  obsti- 
nate impenitence. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
Ver.  i-ii.  Jonah  Repines  at  God's  Mercy  to  Ninkvkh  : 
IS  Reproved  by  the  type  of  a  Gourd.  I.  anjry-^//.,  >b/., 
probably,  with  ^ri^/ or  vexation^  rather  than  anger.  [Fairbairn.] 
How  sad  the  contrast  between  God's  feeling  on  the  repentance  of 
Nineveh  towards  Him,  and  Jonah's  feelings  on  the  repentance  of 
God  towards  Nineveh.  Strange  in  one  who  was  himself  a  monu- 
ment of  mercy  on  his  repentance  !  We  all,  like  him,  need  the  les* 
son  taught  in  the  parable  of  the  unforgiving,  though  forgiven, 
debtor  (Matthew,  18.  23-35.).  Jonah  was  grieved  because  Nine- 
veh's preservation,  after  his  denunciation,  made  him  seem  a  false 
prophet.  [Calvin.]  But  it  would  make  Jonah  a  demon,  not  a 
man,  to  have  preferred  the  destruction  of  600,000  men  rather  than 
his  prophecy  should  be  set  aside,  through  God's  mercy  triumphing 
over  judgment.  And  God  in  that  case  would  have  severely  chas- 
tised, whereas  he  only  expostulates  mildly  with  him,  and  by  a  mode 
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of  dealing  at  once  gentle  and  condescending  tries  to  show  him  his 
error.  Moreover,  Jonah  himself,  in  apologising  for  his  vexation, 
does  not  mention  the  failure  of  his  prediction  as  the  cause :  but 
solely  the  thought  of  God's  slotuness  to  anget.  This  was  what  led 
him  to  flee  to  Tarshish  at  his  Brst  commission :  not  'the  likelihood 
then  of  his  prediction  being  falsified :  for  in  fact  his  commission  then 
was  not  to  foretell  Nineveh's  downfall,  but  simply  to  *'  cry  against " 
Nineveh's  *'  wickedness  "  as  having  "  come  up  before  God."  Jonah 
could  hardly  have  been  so  vexed  for  the  letter  of  his  prediction 
failing,  when  the  end  of  his  commission  had  virtually  been  gained 
in  leading  Nineveh  to  repentance.  This  then  cannot  have  been 
regarded  by  Jonah  as  the  ultimate  end  of  his  commission.  If  Nine- 
vah  had  been  the  prominent  object  with  him,  he  would  have  re- 
joiced at  the  result  of  his  mission.  But  Israel  was  the  prominent 
aim  of  Jonah,  as  a  prophet  of  the  elect  people.  Probably  then  he 
regarded  the  destruction  of  Nineveh  as  fitted  to  be  an  example  of 
God's  judgment  at  last  suspending  His  long  forbearance  so  as  to 
startle  Israel  from  its  desperate  degeneracy,  heightened  by  its  new 
prosperity  under  Jeroboam  II  at  that  very  time,  in  a  way  that  all 
other  means  had  failed  to  do.  Jonah  despairing  of  anything  effect- 
ually being  done  for  God  in  Israel,  unless  there  were  first  given  a 
striking  example  of  severity,  thought  when  he  proclaimed  the 
downfdl  of  Nmevah  in  forty  days,  that  now  at  last  God  is  about  to 
give  such  an  example ;  so  when  this  means  of  awakening  Israel  was 
set  aside  by  God's  mercy  on  Nineveh's  repentance,  he  was  bitterly 
disappointed,  not  from  pride  or  mercilessness,  but  from  hopeless- 
ness as  to  anything  being  possible  for  the  reformation  of  Israel, 
now  that  his  cherished  hope  is  baffled.  But  God's  plan  was  to 
teach  Israel,  by  the  example  of  Nineveh,  how  inexcusable  is  their 
own  impenitence,  and  how  inevitable  their  ruin  if  they  persevere. 
Repenting  Nineveh  has  proved  herself  more  worthy  of  God's  favor 
than  apostate  Israel ;  the  children  of  the  covenant  have  not  only 
fallen  down  to,  but  actually  below  the  level  of  a  heathen  people  ; 
Israel,  therefore,  must  go  down,  and  the  heathen  rise  above  her. 
Jonah  did  not  know  the  important  lessons  of  hope  to  the  penitent, 
and  condemnation  to  those  amidst  outward  privileges  impeni- 
tent, which  Nineveh's  preservation  on  repentance  was  to  have  for 
after  times,  and  to  all  ages.  He  could  not  foresee  that  Messiah 
Himself  was  thus  to  apply  that  history.  A  lesson  to  us,  that  if  we 
could  in  any  particular  alter  the  plan  of  Providence,  it  would  not 
be  for  the  better,  but  for  the  worse.  [Fairbairn.^  2.  my  saying 
— my  thought,  or  feeling,  fled  befbre — I  anticipated  by  fleeing^ 
the  disappointment  of  my  design  through  thy  long-suiTering  mercy. 

tracious  . . .  and  merciful,  &c. — Tonah  here  has  before  his  mind 
Exodus,  34.  6 ;  as  Joel  (Joel,  2.  13)  in  his  turn  quotes  from  Jonah. 
3.  Jonah's  impatience  of  life  under  disappointed  hopes  of  Israel's 
reformation  through  the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  is  like  that  of  Eli- 
jah at  his  plan  for  reforming  Israel  (i  Kings,  18,  ),  failing  through 

the  Jezebel  (i  Kings,  19. 4.).    4.  Doest  thou  well  to  be  anpry  ?— 

ox  grieved;  rather  as  Margin^  "Art  thou  much  angry,"  or  •'  gneved  T 
[Fairbai&n  with  LXX.  and  Syriac^    But  English  Version  suits 
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the  spirit  of  the  passage,  and  is  qnite  tenable  in  the  Hehtw, 
[Gesenius.]  5.  made  him  a  bOOtn — 1>.,  a  temporary  hut  of 
branches  and  leaves,  so  slightly  formed  as  to  be  open  to  the  wind 
and  sun's  heat.  866  what  WOUM  b6C0m6  of  th6  ctty— the  term 
of  forty  days  Jiad  not  yet  elapsed,  and  Jonah  did  not  know  that 
anything  more  than  a  suspension,  or  mitigation,  of  judgment  had 
been  granted  to  Nineveh.  Therefore  not  from  sullenness,  but  in 
order  to  watch  the  event  from  a  neighboring  station,  he  lodged  in 
the  booth.  As  a  stranger,  he  did  not  know  the  depth  of  Nineveh's 
repentance  ;  besides,  from  the  Old  Testament  stand  point  he  knew 
that  chastening  judgments  often  followed,  as  in  David  s  case  (2 
Samuel,  12.  10-12, 14,),  even  where  sin  had  been  repented  of.  To 
show  him  what  he  knew  not,  the  largeness  and  completeness  of 
God's  mercy  to  penitent  Nineveh,  and  the  reasonableness  of  it, 
God  made  his  booth  a  school  of  discipline  to  give  him  more  en- 
lightened views.  6.  gourd — Hebrew^  kikaion;  the  Egyptian  kiki, 
the  "  ricinus  "  or  castor  oil  plant,  commonlv  called  palm<hrist 
(palma  christi).  It  grows  from  eight  to  ten  feet  high.  Only  one 
leaf  grows  on  a  branch,  but  that  leaf  being  often  more  than  a  foot 
large,  the  collective  leaves  give  good  shelter  from  the  heat.  It 
erows  rapidly,  and  fades  as  suddenly  when  injured.  tO  d6liV6r 
nlm  from  his  gri6f— it  was  therefore  griefs  not  selfish  anger,  w^hich 
Jonah  felt  {NoU^  v,  I.).  Some  external  comforts  will  often  turn  the 
mind  away  from  its  sorrowful  bent.  7.  a  worm — of  a  particular 
kind,  deadly  to  the  ricinus.  A  small  worm  at  the  root  destroys  a 
large  gourd.  So  it  takes  but  little  to  make  our  creature  comforts 
wither.  It  should  silence  discontent  to  remember,  that  when  our 
gourd  is  gone,  our  God  is  not  gone,  tho  noxt  day — after  Jonah  was 
so  "exceeding  glad  "  (cf.  Psalm  30, 7.).  8.  vehement — rather,  scorch- 
ing;  Margin^  silent^  expressing  sultry  stillness^  not  vehemence,     9. 

(Nou,  V.  4.).    I  do  well  to  be  anary,  even  unto  death—"  I  am 

very  much  grieved,  even  to  death.  [Fairbairn.]  So  the  anti- 
tvpe  (Matthew,  26.  38.).  10.  II.  The  main  lesson  of  the  book.  If 
Jonah  so  pities  a  plant  which  cost  him  no  toil  to  rear,  and  which  is 
so  short  lived  and  valueless,  much  more  must  Jehovah  pity  those 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  immortal  men  and  women  in  great  Nine- 
veh whom  he  has  made  with  such  a  display  of  creative  power,  es- 
pecially when  many  of  them  repent,  and  seeing  that,  if  all  in  it 
were  destroyed,  "  more  than  six  score  thousand  "  of  unoffending 
children,  besides  "  much  cattle,"  would  be  involved  in  the  common 
destruction.  Cf.  the  same  argument  drawn  from  God*s  justice  and 
mercy  in  Genesb,  18.  23-33.  A  similar  illustration  from  the  insig- 
nificance  of  a  plant,  which  Uhday  is  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the 
oven^  and  which,  nevertheless,  is  clothed  by  God  with  surpassing 
beauty,  is  given  by  Christ  to  prove  that  God  will  care  for  the  infi- 
nitely more  precious  bodies  and  souls'  of  men  who  are  to  live  for 
ever  (Matthew,  6.  28-30.).  One  soul  is  of  more  value  than  the 
whole  world  ;  surely,  then,  one  soul  is  of  more  value  than  many 

fourds.    The  jx>int  of  comparison  spiritually  is,  the  need  which 
onah  for  the  time  had  of  the  foliage  of  the  gourd ;  however  he 
might  dispense  with  it  at  other  times,  now  it  was  necessary  for  his 
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comfort  and  almost  for  his  life.  So  now  that  Nineveh,  as  a  city, 
fears  God  and  turns  to  Him,  God's  cause  needs  it,  and  would  suf- 
fer by  its  overthrow,  just  as  Jonah's  material  well-being  suffered  by 
the  withering  of  the  gourd.  If  there  were  any  hope  of  Israel's  be- 
ing awakened  by  Nineveh's  destruction  to  fulfill  ner  high  destina- 
tion of  being  a  light  to  surrounding  heatheni^,  then  there  would 
not  have  been  the  same  need  to  God's  cause  of  Nineveh's  preserva- 
tion (though  there  would  have  always  been  need  of  saving  the  pen- 
itent.) But  as  Israel  after  judgments,  now  with  returning  prosper- 
ity turns  back  to  apostasy,  the  means  needed  to  vindicate  God's 
cause,  and  provoke  Israel,  if  possible,  to  jealousy,  is  the  example  of 
the  great  capital  of  heathendom  suddenly  repenting  at  the  first 
warning,  and  consequently  being  spared.  Thus  Israel  would  see 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  transplanted  from  its  ancient  seat  to  another 
which  would  wtllinely  yield  its  spiritual  fruits.  The  tidings  whidi 
Jonah  brought  back  to  his  countrymen  of  Nineveh's  repentance 
and  rescue,  would,  if  believingly  understood,  be  far  more  fitted 
than  the  news  of  its  overthrow  to  recall  Israel  to  the  service  of 
God.  Israel  failed  to  learn  the  lesson,  and  so  was  cast  out  of  her 
land.  But  even  this  was  not  an  unmitigated  evil.  Jonah  was  a 
type,  as  of  Christ,  so  also  of  Israel.  Jonah,  though  an  outcast,  was 
highly  honored  of  God  in  Nineveh  ;  so  Israel's  outcast  condition 
would  prove  no  impediment  to  her  ser^Hng  God's  cause  still,  if  only 
she  was  faithful  to  God.  Ezekiel  and  Daniel  were  so  at  Babylon  ; 
and  the  Jews  scattered  in  all  lands,  as  witnesses  for  the  one  true 
God,  pioneered  the  way  for  Christianity,  so  that  it  spread  with  a 
rapidity  which  otherwise  was  not   likely  to  have  attended  it. 

[  Fairbairn.I    that  cannot  discern  between  their  right  hand  and 

iheir  left — children  under  three  or  four  years  (Deuteronmy,  i.  39.). 

Six  score  thousand  o\  these,  allowing  them  to  be  a  fifth  of  the  whole, 

would  give  a  total  population  of  600,000.  •  RlUCh  Cattie — God  cares 

even  for  the  brute  creatures,  which  man  takes  little  account  of. 

These  in  wonderful  powers  and  in  utility  are  far  above  the  shrub 

which  Jonah  is  so  concerned  for.     Yet  Jonah  is  reckless  as  to  their 

destruction  and  that  of  innocent  children.    The  abruptness  of  the 

close  of  the  book  is  more  strikingly  suggestive  than  if  the  thought 

had  been  followed  out  in  detail. 
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MICAH. 

INTRODUCTION, 

MiCAR  was  a  native  of  Moresheth.  not  the  same  as  Mareshah  in  ch.  x.  15, 
but  the  town  called  Moresheth-gath  (ch.  1. 1^.),  which  lay  near  Eleutheropolis, 
W.  of  Jenualenif  on  the  border  of  the  Philistine  country;  so  called  to  distin- 
|;uish  it  from  Moresheth  of  Judah.  Th  full  name  is  Micaiah  (not  the  Mica- 
lah  mentioned  z  Ki.  33.  8.^  the  son  of  Imlah),  signifying,  Whc  it  like  yehevakf 
The  time  of  his  prophesying  is  stated  in  the  introduction  to  be  in  the  reigns  of 
Jotham,  Ahax,  and  Heaekian,  i.*.^  between  ^^57  and  699  B.^  C.  Jeremiah  (J^« 
a6.  x8)  quotes  ch  1.  13,  as  delivered  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  lie  was  thus  a 
contemporary  of  Isaiah  and  Hosea.  The  idolatries  practiced  in  the  reign  of 
Ahaz  accord  with  Micah's  denunciations  of  such  gross  evils,  and  confirm  the 
truth  of  the  time  assigned  ch.  x.  x.  His  prophecies  are  partly  against  Israel 
(Samaria),  partly  against  Judah.  As  Samaria,  Israel's  metropolis,  was  taken 
first,  and  Jenisalem,  the  capital  of  Judah,  subsequently :  in  the  introductory 
heading  ch.  z.  i.  Samaria  is  put  first,  then  yerutalem.  He  prophesies  the 
capture  of  both ;  the  Jews'  captivity  and  restoration  ;  and  the  coming  and 
reign  of  Messiah.  His  style  is  full,  round  and  perspicuous ;  his  diction  pure, 
and  his  parallelisms  regular.  His  description  of  Jehovah  (ch.  7.  z8, 19)  is  not 
surpassed  by  any  elsewhere  in  Scripture.  The  correspondence  between  Isaiah 
andMicah  in  some  passages  (cf.  ch.  4.Z-3,  with  Isa.  a.  3-4)  is  to  be  accounted  for 
by  their  being  contemporaries,  acquainted  with  each  other's  inspired  writings^ 
and  having  the  same  subjects  4>  their  theme. 

HENGSTENBERG  maintains  that  the  pMMg«  in  Micah  is  the  omnaL  Uaiah 
was  somewhat  the  elder,  being  a  prophet  in  the  reign  of  Uniah,  JotSam*t  prede- 
cessor, whereas  Micah  began  his  prophecies  under  Jotham. 

The  book  consists  of  two  parts:    (I.)  ch.  1.-5.;   (II.)  ch.  6.,  7.,  a  dialogue  or 
ooDtestatioa  between  Jehovah  and  His  people,  in  which  he  reproaches  them  with 
their  unnatural  and  ungrateful  conduct,  and  threatens  judgment  for  their  cor- 
ruptions, but  consoles  them  with  the  promise  of  restoration  frotn.  captivity. 
Kiicah  stands  sixth  of  the  minor  prophets  in  the  */f«^.  canon;   bat  third  in  tba 
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MICAH. 

CHAPTER  I. 
Ver.  I- 19.  God's  Wrath  against  Samaria  and  Judah  ;  thb 
Former  is  to  be  Overthrown  :  Such  Judgments  in  Pros- 
pect CALL  FOR  Mourning.  2.  all  that  therein  is — Hebrew^ 
whatever  Jills  it.  Micaiah,  son  of  Imlah,  our  prophet's  namesake 
begins  his  prophecy  similarly,  "  Hearken,  O  people,  every  one  ctf 
you."  Micah  designedly  uses  the  same  preface,  implying  that  his 
ministrations  are  a  continuation  of  his  predecessor's  of  the  sanM 
name.    Both  probably  had  before  their  mind  Moses'  similar  attest* 
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ation  of  heaven  and  earth  in  a  like  case  (Deuteronomy,  31.  28  ;  5a, 
z ;  cf.  Isaiah,  i.  2.).  6od  be  witness  against  you — vis.,  that  none 
of  you  can  say,  when  the  time  of  your  punishment  shall  come,  that 
you  were  not  forewarned.  The  punishment  denounced  is  stated  at 
V.  3.  &C.    from  his  holy  tempio— <>.,  heaven  r  I  Ks.  8.  30 ;  Ps.  I K  4 ; 

Jonah,  2. 7;  cf.  Rom.  1. 18.).    3.  tread  upon  ihe  high  places  of  the 

eartb^He  shall  destroy  the  fortified  heights  (cf  Deut.32. 13;  33.  29.). 
[Grotius.]  4.  Imagery  from  earthquakes  and  volcanic  agency,  to 
describe  the  terrors  which  attend  Jehovah's  coming  in  judgment, 
(cf.  Judges,  5.  5.).  Neither  men  of  high  degree,  as  the  mountains, 
nor  men  of  low  degree,  as  the  valleys,  can  secure  themselves  or 
their  land  from  the  judgments  of  God.  as  wax— (Psalm  97,  5 ; 
cf.  Isaiah,  64.  1-3.).  The  third  clause,  **  as  wax,"  &c.,  answers  to 
the  first  in  the  parallelism,  **  the  mountains  shall  be  molten  ;"  the 
fourth,  **  as  the  waters,"  &c.,  to  the  second,  *'  the  valleys  shall  be 
cleft."  As  wax  melts  by  fire,  so  the  mountains  before  God,  at  His 
approach  ;  and  as  waters  poured  down  a  steep  cannot  stand,  but  are 
dinused  abroad,  so  the  valleys   shall  be  cleft  before  Jehovah.    5. 

For  the  transgression  of  Jacob  is  all  this— All  these  terrors  at- 
tending Jehovah's  coming  are  caused  bv  the  sins  of  Jacob  or  Israel, 

<>.,  the  whole  people.    What  Is  the  transoression  of  Jacob  ?-- 

Taking  up  the  question  often  in  the  mouths  of  the  people  when 
reproved,  **  What  is  our  transgression  "  (cf.  Malachi,  i.  6,  7.}^  He 
answers.  Is  it  not  Samaria  ?  Is  not  that  city  (the  seat  of  the  calf- 
worship)  the  cause  of  Jacob's  apostasy  (i  Kings,  14. 16 ;  15.  26,  34; 

z6. 13, 19,  25.  30.)?    and  what  are  tne  high  places  of  Judah?— 

what  city  is  the  cause  of  the  idolatries  on  the  high  places  of  Judah  ? 
Is  it  not  Jerusalem  (cf.  2.  Kings,  18.  4.)?  6.  Samaria's  punishment 
is  mentioned  first,  as  it  was  to  fall  before  Jerusalem,  as  an  heap 
•f  the  Held — (ch.  >  12.).  Such  a  heap  of  stones  and  rubbish  as  is 
gathered  out  of  fields  to  clear  them  (Hosea,  12.  11.).  Palestine  is 
of  a  soil  abounding  in   stones,  which  are  gathered  out,  before  the 

vines  are  planted  ^saiah,  5.  2.).    as  plantRigs  of  a  vineyard— as 

a  place  where  vines  are  planted.  Vineyards  were  cultivated  on  the 
sides  of  hiUs  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  hill  on  which  Samaria  was 
built  by  Omri,  had  been,  doubtless,  planted  with  vines  originally  ; 
now  it  is  to  be  reduced  again  to  its  original  state  (i  Kings,  16.  24.). 
pour  down — dash  down  the  stones  of  tjie  city  into  the  valley  be- 
neath. A  graphic  picture  of  the  present  appearance  of  the  ruins 
which  is  as  though  "  the  buildings  of  the  ancient  city  had  been 
thrown  down  from  the  brow  of  the  hill."  [Scottish  Mission  of 
Enquiry,  pp.  293,  294.]    discover  the  foundations— destroy  it  so 

utterly  as  to  lay  bare  its  foundations  (Ezekiel,  13.  14.).  Samaria 
was  destroyed  by  Shalmaneser.  7.  all  the  hires — the  wealth 
which  Israel  boasted  of  receiving  from  her  idols  as  the  **  rewards  " 
or  hire  for  worshipping  them  (Hosea,  2.  5,  12 ).  idols  .  . .  Will  I 
. .  .  desolate—^'./.,  give  them  up  to  the  foe  to  strip  off  the  silver 
and  gold  with  which  they  are  overlaid,    she   gatnered  It  of  the 

hire  of  an  harlot,  and  they  shall  return  to  the  hire  of  an  harlot 

—Israel  gathered  (made  for  herself )  her  idols  from  the  gold  and 
stiver  received  from  false  gods,  as  she  thought,  the  hire  of  her  wor- 
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shipping  them ;  and  they  shall  again  become  what  they  had  beeft 
betore,  the  hire  of  spiritual  harlotrv,  ix.^  the  prosperity  of  the  foe, 
who  also  being  worshippers  of  idols  will  a^cnbe  the  acquisition  to 
their  idols.     [Mau&er.J  G&OTIUS  explains  it.  The  offerings  sent  $9 
Isw^Vs  tempie  by  the  Assyrians^  whose  idolatry  Israel  adopted,  shall 
go  back  to  the  Assyrians,  her  teachers  in  idolatry,  as  the  hire  or^ 
far  having  taught  it.  The  image  of  a  harlofs  hire  for  the  supposed 
temporal  rewigxls  of   spiritual   fornication,   is  more  common  in 
Scripture  (Hosea.  9.  i.).     8.     Therefiire  I  will  wall— The  prophet 
first  shows  how  the  coming  judgment  affects  himself,  in  order  that 
he  might  affect  the  minds  of  his  countmnen  similarly,    •tripped 
— ije,y  of  shoesy  or  sandals^  as  the  LXX.   ttanslates.    Otherwise 
"  naked  "  would  be  a  tautology.     "  Naked  "  means  divested  0/  the 
upper  garment  (Is.,  20. 2.).  "Naked  and  barefoot,"  the  sign  of  mourn- 
ing (2  Sam.  1 5. 30.) .   The  prophet 's  upper  garment  was  usually  rough 
and  coarse  haired  (2  Ks.  1. 8;  Zee.  13. 4.).  like  the  dragons — so  Je* 
HOME.      Rather,  "the  wild  dogi,** jaehals  or  woloes,  which  wail 
like  an  infant  when  in  distress  or  alone.     [Maurer.]    See  ATote, 
Job,  30.  29.).    OWis —  rather,  "ostriches,**  which  gave  a  shrill  and 
long-drawn  sigh* like  cry,  especially  at  night     9.  WOUnd  . .  .  im- 
curable — ^her  case,  politically  and  morally  is  desperate  (Jeremiah^ 
8.  22.).    it  is  come — the  wound  or  impending  calamity  (cf.  Isaiah, 

10.  28.)     he  18  come . . .  even  to  Jerusalem— the  evil    is  no 

longer  limited  to  Israel.    The  prophet  forsees  Sennacherib  coming 
even  "  to  the  gate  '*  of  the  principal  city.      The  use  of  **  it  *'  and 
"he"  is  appropriately  distinct.      //",  the  calamity,  "came  unto" 
Judah,  many  of  the   inhabitants  of  which  suffered,  but  did  not 
reach  the  citizens  of  Jerusalem,  "  the  gate  "  of  which  the  foe,  {M 
"  came  unto."  but  did  not  enter  (Isaiah,  36.  i;  37.  33-37*)*     10.  De* 
Ciare  ye  it  not  at  GatI) — on  the  borders  of  Judea,  one  of  the  five 
cities  of  the  Philistines,  who  would  exult  at  the  calamity  of   the 
Hebrews  (2  Samuel,  i.  20.).     Gratify  not  those  who  exult  over  the 
falls  of  the  Israel  of  God.      weep  ye  not  at  all— do  not  t>etTay 
your  inward  sorrow  by  outward  weeping,  within  the  cognisance  of 
the  enemy,  lest  they  should  exult  at  it.     RELA^f D  translates"  Weep 
not  in  AccOy^  i,  e.^  Ptolemais,  now  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  near  the  foot  of 
Mount  Carmel;  allotted  to  Asher,'  but  never  occupied  by  that  trib^ 
Qudges,  I.  31;) ;  Acco's  inhabitants  would,  therefore,  like  Gath*s» 
rejoice  at  Israel's  disaster.   'Thus  the  parallelism  is  best  carried  oat 
in  all  the  three  clauses  of  the  verse,  and  there  is  a  similar  play  on 
sounds   in  each,  in    the  Hebrew    Goth,  resembling   in  sound  the 
Hebrew  for  declare;  Acco,  resembling  the  Hebrew  for  weep;  and  Aph- 
rah,  meaning  dust.      Whilst  the  Hebrews  were  not  to  expose  their 
misery  to  foreigners,  they  ought  to  bewail  it  in  their  own  cities,  e, 
g.,  Aphrah  or  Ophrah  (Joshua,   18.  23  ;  I  Samuel,  13.  17,),  in  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin.       To  roll  in  the  dust  marked  deep  sorrow  (Jer- 
emiah, 6.   26  ;  Ezekiel,   27.  30.).      It.    PaSS  VO  away— t.  e.,  Ttkcn, 
shalt  go  into  captivity,      inhabitant  of  Saphir — a  vUlage  amidi^ 
the  hills  of  Judah,  Eleutheropolis  and  Ascalon,  called  so,  from  the 
Hebrew   word   for  beauty.      Though  thy  name   be  beauty^  which 
heretofore  was   thy  characteristic,   thou  shalt  have  thy "  shame'* 
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mad<  "  naked.**  Thb  city  shall  be  dismantled  of  its  walls,  which 
are  the  garments,  as  it  were,  of  cities;  its  citizens  also  shall  be  hui- 
ried  into  captivity,  with  persons  exposed  (Isaiah,  47.  3;  Ezekiel,  16. 

37;  Hosea,  2. 10.).    the  inhabitants  of  Zaanan  came  not  forth— 

its  inhabitants  did  not  forth  to  console  the  people  of  Beth-ezel 
in  their  mourning,  because  the  calamity  was  universal,  none  was 
exempt  from  it  (cf.  Jeremiah,  6.  25.).  Zaanan  is  the  same  as  Ze- 
nan,  in  Judah  (Joshua,  15.  37,),  meaning  the  place  of  flocks.  The 
form  of  the  name  used  is  made  like  the  Hebrew  for  "  came  forth.'* 
Though  in  name  seemins  to  imply  that  thou  dost  come/orth^  thou 
"  earnest  not  forth,*'  B^h-ezeh-perhaps  Azal  (Zechariah,  14.  5,), 
near  Jerusalem.  It  means  a  house  on  the  side^  or  near.  Though  so 
near^  as  it  name  implies,  to  Zaanan,  Beth-ezel  received  no  succor 

or  sympithy  from  Zaanan.    he  sbali  receive  of  you  his  standing 

— •'  he,  •  I.  e.,  the  foe;  "  his  standing  "  /,  e.,  his  sustenance.  [Pis- 
CATOR.]  Or,  "  he  shall  be  caused  a  delay  by  you,  Zaanan."  He 
shall  be  brought  to  a  stand  for  a  time  in  besieging  you  ;  hence  it 
is  said  iust  before,  "Zaanan  came  not  forth,"  1,  e.,  shut  herself  up 
within  her  walls  to  withstand  a  siege.  But  it  was  only  for  a  time. 
She,  too,  fell  like  Beth^zel  before  her.  [Vatabulus.]  Maurer 
construes  thus :  "  The  inhabitants  of  Zaanan  came  not  forth  ;  the 
mourning  of  Beth-ezel  icUkes  away  from  you  her  shelter."  Though 
Beth-ezel  be  at  your  side^  (1.  ^.,  near),  according  to  her  name,  yet  as 
she  also  mourns  under  the  oppression  of  the  foe,  she  cannot  give 
you  shelter,  or  be  at  your  side  as  a  helper  (as  her  name  might  lead 
you  to  expect,),  if  you  come  forth  and  be  intercepted  by  him  from 
returning  to  Zaanan.  12.  Maroth — possibly  the  same  as  Maarath 
(Joshua,  15,  59.).  Perhaps  a  different  town  lying  between  the  pre- 
viously mentioned  towns  and  the  capital,  and  one  of  those  plun- 
dered by  Rabshakeh  on  his  way  to  tt.    waited  carefiiliy  for  good 

— i,  e,y  for  better  fortune,  but  in  vain.  [Calvin.]  Gesenius  trans^ 
Uttes^  "  is  grieved  for  her  goods  "  taken  away  from  her.  This  ac- 
cords with  the  meaning  of  Maroth  "  bitterness,"  to  which  allusion 
is  made  in  "  is  grieved."  •  But  the  antithesis  favors  English  Ver- 
sion, "waited  carefully  (1.  <r.,  anxiously)  for  good:   but  evil  came 

down."  from  the  Lord — net  from  chance,  unto  the  gate  of  Je- 
rusalem—after the  other  cities  of  Judah  have  been  taken.  13. 
"  Bind  the  chariot  to  the  swift  sUed^'  in  order  by  a  hasty  flight  to 
escape  the  invading  foe.  Cf.  Note,  Isaiah,  36.  2,  on  '*  Lachish,"  at 
which  Sennacherib  fixed  his  headquarters  (2  Kings,  18.  14,  17;  Jer- 

emiah,  34.  7.),    she  is  the  beginning  of  the  sin  to  . . .  Zion~Lac- 

hish  was  the  first  of  the  cities  of  Judah,  according  to  this  passage, 
to  introduce  the  worship  of  false  gods,  imitating  what  Jeroboam 
had  introduced  in  Israel,  as  lying  near  the  border  of  the  North 
kingdom,  Lachish  was  first  to  ht  infected  by  its  idolatry,  which 
thence  spread  to  Jerusalem.  14.  Shalt  thOU  give  presents  to 
Moresheth-gath— that  its  inhabitants  may  send  thee  help.  Mau- 
RER  explains  it,  "  thou  shalt  give  a  writing  of  renunciation  to 
Moresheth-gath,"  t.  ^.,  thou  shalt  renounce  all  claim  to  it,  being 
compelled  to  yield  it  up  to  the  foe.  "  Thou,"  i.  e,,  Judah.  '  Is- 
rael '  in  this  verse  is  used  for  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  which  was 
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the  chief  representative  of  the  whole  nation  of  Israel.  Morcsheth- 
gath  is  so  called,  because  it  had  fallen  for  a  time  under  the  power 
of  the  neighboring  Philistines  of  Gath,  It  was  the  native  town  of 
Micah  (v.  i.).  Achzib— meaning  "  lying."  Achzib,  as  its  name 
implies,  shall  prove  a  "lie  to  .  .  .  Israel,"  ».  ^..  shall  disappoint  Is- 
rael's hopes  of  succor  from  her(cf.  Job,  6. 15-20;  Jeremiah,  15.  18.). 
Achzib  was  in  Judah  between  Keilah  and  Mareshah  (Joshua,  15. 
44.).  Perhaps  the  same  as  Chezib  (Genesis.  38.  5.).  15.  Yet  Will 
i  bring  an  heir  unto  thee— rather,  •  the  heir."  As  thou  art  now 
occupied  by  possessors  who  expelled  the  former  inhabitants,  so  will 
I  bring  'yet"  again  the  new /wssessor,  vtz.,  the  Assyrian  foe.  Other 
heirs  will  supplant  us  in  every  inheritance  but  that  of  heaven. 
There  is  a  play  upon  the  meaning  Mareshah,  an  inheritance:  there 
shall  come  the  new  heirof  the  iuheritance.  Adullamthegloryof 
Israel— so  called  as  being  superior  in  situation  ;  when  it  and  the 
neighboring  cities  fell,  Israel's  glory  was  gone.  Maurer,  as  Mar- 
gin translates,  "  the  glory  of  Israel  (her  chief  citizens ;  answering 
to  "  thy  delicate  children,"  v,  16)  shall  come  (in  flight  to  Adullam."), 
English  Version  better  preserves  the  parallelism,  "the  heir."  in  the 
first  clause  answering  to  "  he"  in  the  ^second.  16.  Mafce  thee  bald, 
— &c,  a  token  of  deep  mourning  (Ezra,  9.  3;  Job,  i.  20.).  Mourn, 
O  land,  for  thy  darling  children,  poll— shave  off  thy  hair,  en- 
large thy  balanese — ^moum  grievously.  The  land  is  compared  to 
a  mother  weeping  for  her  children,  as  the  eagle— the  bald  eagle; 
or  the  dark-wmged  vulture.  In  the  moulting  season  all  eagles  are 
comparatively  bald  (cf.  Psalm  105.  5.). 

CHAPTER  II. 
Ver.  1-13.  Denunciation  of  the  Evils  Prevalent  :  thk 
People's  Unwillingness  to  Hear  the  Truth  :  their  Ex- 
pulsion from  the  Land  the  fitting  fruit  of  their  Sin: 
YET  Judah  and  Israel  are  hereafter  to  be  Restored.  I, 
devise  . .  .  work  . .  .  practise — They  do  evil  not  merely  on  a  sad- 
den impulse,  but  with  deliberate  design.  As  in  the  former  chap- 
ter, sins  against  the  first  table  are  repfoved,  so  in  this  chapter 
sins  against  the  second  table.  A  gradation  :  **  devise "  is  the 
conception  of  the  evil  purpose;  "work"  (Psalm  58.  2,),  or  "fiib- 
ricate,"  the  niaturing^  of  the  scheme;   "practise,"  or  "  effect,"  the 

execution  of  it.    becauso  It  Is  in  the  power  of  their  hand — for 

the  phrase  see  Genesis,  31.  29  ;  Proverbs,  3.  27.  Might  not  right, 
is  what  regulates  their  conduct.  Where  they  can,  they  commit 
oppression  ;  when  they  do  not.  it  is  because  they  cannot.  2.  Par- 
allelism. "  Take  by  violence,"  answers  to  "  take  away ;"  "fields  '* 
and  "houses,"  to  "house"  and  "heritage"  (/.^.,  one's  land).  3- 
against  this  family — against  the  nation,  and  especially  against 
those  reprobated  in  9.  t,  2.'  I  devlso  an  evil — a  happy  antithesis 
between  God's  dealings  and  the  Jew's  dealings  {v,  i.).  Ye  "devise 
evil "  against  your  fellow-countrymen  ;  I  devise  evil  asainst  you. 
Ye  devise  it  wrongfully,  I  by  righteous  retribution  in  kind.     frOM 

which  ye  shall  not  remove  your  necks— as  ye  have  done  from 

the  law.  The  yoke  I  shall  impose  shall  be  one  which  ye  cannot 
shake  off.    They  who  wiU  not  bend  to  God's  '^easy  yoke"  (Mat- 
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thew,  1 1. 29,  30,),  shall  feel  His  iron  yoke,  go  hauohtily — (cf.  Note^ 
Jeremiah,  6»  28.).  Ye  shall  not  walk  as  now  with  neck  haughtily 
uplifted,  for  the  yoke  shall  press  down  your  *'  neck."  this  time  ia 
evil — rather,  **  for  that  time  shall  be  an  evil  time,"  z/».,  the  time  of 
carrying  away  into  captivity  (cf.  Amos,  5.  13 ;  Ephesians,  5.  16.). 

4.  one  talce  up  a  parable  aoainst  you— z/i>.,  some  of  your  foes 

shall  do  so,  taking  in  derision  trom  your  own  mouth  vour  "  lament- 
ation," V12.,  *'  We  be  spoiled,"  &c.  lament  with  a  doleful  lamenta- 
tion— lit.^  lament  with  a  lamentation  of  lamentations,  Hebrew^ 
"  naha,  nehi,  nihyah,"  the  repetition  representing  the  continuous 

and  monotonous  wail,  he  hath  Changed  the  portion  of  my  peo- 
ple— a  charge  of  injustice  against  Jehovah.  He  transfers  to  other 
nations  the  sacred  territory  assigned  as  the  rightful  portion  of  our 

people  (ch.  1. 15.).  tumino  away  he  hath  dividea  our  fields- 
turning  away  from  us  to  the  enemy,  he  hath  divided  among  them 
our  fields.  Calvin,  as  Margin^  explains,  *  Instead  of  restoring  our 
territory.  He  hath  divided  our  fields  among  our  enemies,  each  of 
whom  henceforward  will  have  an  interest  in  keeping  what  he  hath 
gotten  :  so  that  we  are  utterly  shut  out  from  hope  of  restoration." 
Maurkr  translates  as  a  noun,  "  He  hath  divided  our  fields  to  a  rebel** 
!>.,  to  the  foe  who  is  a  rebel  against  the  true  God,  and  a  worship- 
per of  idols.  So  *'  backsliding, '  t>.,  backslider  (Jeremiah,  49.  4.). 
English  Version  gives  a  good  sense ;  and  is  quite  tenable  in  the 
HArew.  5.  Therefore — ^resumed  from  v,  3.  On  account  of  your 
crimes  described  in  v.  i,  2.  thou — the  ideal  individual  ('*  me,"  v. 
4,),  representing  the  &;uilty  people  in  whose  name  he  spoke,  none 
that .  .  .  oast  a  cord  by  lot — none  who  shall  have  any  possession 
measured  out,  in  the  conoreoatlon  of  the  Lortf--among  the  peo- 
pie  consecrated  to  Jehovah.  By  covetousness  and  violence  (v.  2) 
they  had  forfeited  "  the  portion  of  Jehovah's  people."  This  is  God's 
implied  answer  to  their  complaint  of  injustice  (v.  4.).  6.  "  Proph- 
esy ye  not,"  say  they — vi%,^  the  Israelites  say  to  the  true  prophets, 
when  announcing  unwelcome  truths.  Therefore  God  judicially 
abandons  them  to  their  own  ways :  "  The  prophets,  by  whose  min- 
istry they  might  have  been  saved  itoiai.  shame  (ignominious  captivity), 
shall  not  (»>.,  no  longer)  prophesy  to  them  "  (Isaiah,  30.  10 ;  Amos, 
2.  12 ;  7.  16.).  Maurer  translates  the  latter  clause,  "  they  shall 
not  prophesy  of  such  things  "  (as  in  v,  3-5,  these  being  rebellious 
Israel's  words);  "  let  them  not  prophesy ;"  "they  never  cease  from 
insult  "  (from  prophesying  insults  to  us).  English  Version  is  sup- 
ported by  the  parallelism :  wherein  the  similarity  of  sound  and 
words  implies  how  exactly  God  makes  their  punishment  answer  to 
their  sin,  and  takes  them  at  their  own  word.  "  Prophesy,"  lit,^  drop 
(Deuteronomy,  32.  2;  Ezekiel,  21.  2.).  7.  0  thoU  ...  named  The 
house  of  Jacob— priding  thyself  on  the  name^  though  having 
nought  of  the  spirit,  of  thy  progenitor.  Also,  bearing  the  name 
which  ought  to  remind  thee  of  God's  favors  granted  to  tnee  because 

of  His  covenant  with  Jacob,  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  straitened  ? 

—  Is  His  compassion  contracted  within  narrower  limits  now  than 
formerly,  so  that  He  should  delieht  in  your  destruction  (cf.  Psalm 

77.  7-9;  Isaiah,  59,  i,  2.)?  are  these  His  doings? — 1>.,  Are  such 
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threatenings  His  delight?  Ye  dislike  the  prophets'  threatenings 
(r.  6 :):  but  who  is  to  blame  ?  Not  God,  for  He  delights  in  bless- 
ing, rather  than  threatening ;  but  yourselves  (».  8)  who  provoke 
His  threatenings.  [GrotiusJ  Calvin  translates,  '•  Are  your  doings 
such  as  are  prescribed  by  Him  ?"  Ye  boast  of  being  God's  peculiar 
people:  Do  ye  then  conform  your  lives  to  God's  law?    dO  not 

fliy  words  do  good  to  him  thatwalketh  uprightly?— Are  not  my 

words  good  to  the  upright?  If  your  ways  were  upright,  my  words 
would  not  be  threatening  (cf.  Psalm  i8.  26;  Matthew,  11.  19; 
John,  7.  17.).  8.  Your  ways  are  not  such  that  I  can  deal  with  you. 
as  I  would  with  the  upright.  Even  Of  latfr— AV.,  yesterday:  ■*  long 
ago."  So  ••  of  old,"  Hebrew, "  yesterday  "  (Isaiah,  30,  33 ;):  *'  here- 
tofore," Hebrew,  "since  yesterday"  (Joshua,  3.  4.).  Hiy  people  is 
risen  up  as  an  enemy—Ju*..  has  rebelled  against  my  preccpu ;  also 
has  become  an  enemy  to  the  unoffending  passers  by.  robo  with 
the  garment— not  content  with  the  outer  "  garment,"  ye  greedily 
rob  passers  by  of  the  ornamental  *'  robe "  fitting  the  body  closely 
and  flowing  down  to  the  feet  [LuDOVicus  DE  DiEu]  (Matthew,  5. 
40.).  as  men  averse  from  war— in  antithesis  \.o\my  people)  "as  an 
enemy."  Israel  treats  the  innocent  passers  by,  though  "  averse  from 
war,"  "  as  an  enemy  "  would  treat  captives  in  his  power,  stripping 
them  of  their  habiliments  as  lawful  spoils.  Grotius  translates 
"  as  men  returning  from  war,"  1.^.,  as  captives  over  whom  the  right 
of  war  gives  the  victors  an  absolute  power.    English  Version  is 

supported  by  the  antithesis.    9.  the  women  of  my  people— f^., 

the  widows  of  the  men  slain  by  you  {v.  3,),  ye  cast  out  from  their 
homes  which  had  been  their  delight,  and  seize  on  them  for  your- 
selves, from  their  children — t ./.,  from  the  orphans  of  the  widows. 
taken  away  my  glory — vIm.,  their  substance  and  raiment,  which 
being  the  fruit  of  God  s  blessing  on  the  young  reflected  God's  glory^ 
Thus  Israel's  crime  was  not  merely  robbery,  but  sacrilege.  Their 
sex  did  not  save  the  women,  nor  their  age  the  children  from  vio- 
lence.  for  ever — there  was  no  repentance.  They  persevered  in 
sin. .  The  pledged  garment  was  to  be  restored  to  the  poor  before 
sunset  (Exodus.  22.  26,  27 ;);  but  these  never  restored  their  unlaw- 
ful booty.  10.  Arise  ye,  and  depart— not  an  exhortation  to  the 
children  of  God  to  depart  out  of  an  ungodly  world,  as  it  is  often 
applied ;  though  that  sentiment  is  a  Scriptural  one.  This  world  is 
doubtless  not  our  "  rest,"  being  "  polluted  "  with  sin :  it  is  our  pas- 
sage,  not  our  portion ;  our  aim,  not  our  home  (2  Corinthians,  6.  17 ; 
Hebrews,  13.  14.).  The  imperatives  express  the  certainty  q{  the 
future  event  predicted,  "  Since  such  are  your  doings  (cf.  f.  7,  8, 
&c.),  my  sentence  on  you  is  irrevocable  {v,  4,  5,).  however  distaste- 
ful to  you  (f .  6,),  ye  who  have  cast  out  others  from  their  homes  and 
possessions  (z/.  2.  8,  9,),  must  arise,  depart,  and  be  cast  out  of  your 
own  (v.  4.  5  :):  for  this  is.  not  your  rest"  (Numbers,  10.  33 ;  Deuter- 
onomy, 12.  9 ;  Psalm  95,  ii.).  Canaan  was  designed  to  be  a  rest 
to  them  afler  their  wilderness  fatigues.  But  it  is  to  be  so  no  long- 
er. Thus  God  refutes  the  people  s  self-confidence,  as  if  God  were 
bound  to  them  inseparably.    The  promise  (Psalm  132.  14)  is  quite 

consistent  with  temporary  withdrawal  of  Ciod  from  Israel  for  their 
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sins,  it  •hall  destroy  you — the  land  shall  spue  you  out,  because 
of  the  defilements  wherewith  ye  polluted  it  (Leviticus,  i8.  25,  28 ; 
Jeremiah,  3.  2  ;  Ezekiel,  36.  12-14.).  11.  walking  In  the  Spirit— 
the  Hebrew  means  also  wind,  **  If  a  man  professing  to  have  the 
j^tnV  of  inspiration  (Ezekiel,  13.  3  ;  so  "  man  of  the  spirit,"  iJ^ 
one  claiming  inspiration,  Hosea,  9.  7).  but  really  walking  in 
wind  (prophecy  void  of  nhtriment  for  the  soul,  and  unsubstan- 
tial as  the  wittd^  and  falsehood,  do  lie,  saying  (that  which  ye 
like  to  hear,),  "I  will  prophesy,"  &c..  even  such  a  one,  howeverj 
false  his  prophecies,  since  he  flatters  your  wishes,  shall  be  your  > 
prophet  (cf.  v.  6;  Jeremiah,  5.  3U).  prophesy  . .  .  Of  wlno— f>.. 
of  an  abundant  supply  of  wine.  12.  A  sudden  transition^  from 
threats  to  the  promise  of  a  glorious  restoration.  Cf.  a  similar 
transition,  Hosea,  i.  9,  10.  Jehovah,  too,  prophesies  of  good 
things  to  come,  but  not  like  the  false  prophets,  "  of  wine  and  strong 
drink"  (t).  II.).  Aft«»r  I  have  sent  you  into  captivity  as  I 
have  just  threatened,  I  will  thence  assemble  you  again  (cf.  ch. 
4.  6,  7.).  all  of  thee— the  restoration  from  Babylon  was  par- 
tial. Therefore  that  here  meant  must  be  still  future,  when  '•  all 
Israel  shall  be  saved "  (Romans,  11.  26.).  The  restoration  from 
"  Babylon  "(specified  ch.  4.  10)  is  the  type  of  the  future  one.  Ja- 
OOb  .  . .  Israel — the  ten  tribes'  kingdom  (Hosea,  12.  2)  and  Judah 
{2  Chronicles,  19.  8;  21.  2,  4.).  remnant— the  elect  rcmnvit, 
which  shall  survive  the  previous  calamities  of  Judah,  and  from 
which  the  nation  is  to  spring  into  new  life  (Isaiah,  6.  13 ;  10. 
20-22.).  as  the  sheep  of  Bozrah — «  region  famed  for  its  rich  pas- 
tures (cf.  2  Kings,  3. 4.).  Gesenius  for  Bozrah  translates^  "  sheep- 
fold."  But  thus  there  will  be  tautology,  unless  the  next  clause  be 
translated^  "  in  the  midst  of  their  pastured*  English  Version  is 
more  favored  by  the  Hebrew,  13.  Tno  breaker — ^Jehovah  Messiah, 
who  breaks  through  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  restoration : 
not  as  formerly  breaking  forth  to  destroy  them^  for  transgression 
{Exodus,  19.  22 ;  Judges,  21.  15,),  but  breaking  a  way  for  them 
through  their  enemies,  they — the  returning  Israelites  and  Jews. 
passed  through  the  gate— (.^.,  through  the  gate  of  the  foe's  city 
in  which  they  had  been  captives.  So  the  image  of  the  resurrection 
{Hosea,  13.  14)  represents  Israel's  restoration,  tholr  King — "  the 
Breaker,"  peculiarly  "/^Vking"  (Hosea,  3.  5  ;  Matthew,  27.  37.). 
pass  before  them — as  He  did  when  they  went  up  out  of  Egypt 

{Exodus,  13. 21 ;  Deuteronomy,  i.  30,  33.).    the  Lord  on.the  head 

of  them — ^Jehovah  at  their  head  (Isaidi,  52.  12.).     Messiah,  the 
second  person,  is  meant  (Exodus.  23.  20 ;  33.  14 ;  Isaiah,  63.  9.). 

CHAPTER  III. 
Ver.  1-12.  The  Sins  of  the  Princes,  Prophets,  and  Priests  : 
THE  CONSEQUENT  DesolaTion  OP  ZioN.  1.  prlncos — magistrates 
or  judges.  Is  It  not  for  you? — Is  it  not  your  special  ninction 
(Jeremiah,  5.4,  5.)  ?  Judgment— justice.  Ye  sit  in  judgment  on 
others ;  surely  then  ye  ought  to  know  the  judgment  for  injustice 
which  awaits  yourselve  (Romans,  2.  i.).  2.  plock  ofT  their  skIn 
. . .  flesh — ^rob  their  fellow-countrymen  of  all  their  substance 
{Psalm  14.  4 ;  Proverbs,  30.   14.).     3.    pot . . .  flOSb  WIthIn  . . . 
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Oaldron — manifold  species  of  cruel  oppressions.  Of.  Ezekiel  24. 3, 
&c.,  containing  as  to  the  coming  punishment  the  same  figure  as  is 
here  used  of  the  sin  :  implying  that  the  sin  and  punishment  exactly 
correspond.     4.  Then — at  the  time  of  judgment,  which  Micah  takes 

for  granted,  so  certain  is  it  (cf.  ch.  2.  3.).    they  cry but  he  WIH 

not  near-— j^t  ^  ^^<'^  oppressed  by  them  had  formerly  cried,  and 
they  would  not  hear.  Their  prayer  shtfll  be  rejected,  because  it  is 
the  mere  cry  of  nature  for  deliverance  from  pain,  not  that  of  repent- 
ance for  deliverance  from  sin.  Ill  In  their  dOings — men  cannot 
expect  to  do  ill,  and  fare  well.  5.  Here  he  attacks  the  false  proph- 
ets, as  before  he  had  attacked  the  **  princes."  make  my  people  err 
— ^knowin^ly  mislead  my  people  by  not  denouncing  their  sins  as 

incurring  judgment,    bite  with  . . .  teeth,  and  cry.  Peace— !>., 

who,  so  long  as  they  are  supplied  with  food,  promise  peace  and 
prosperity  in  their  prophecies,    he  that  putteth   not  into  their 

Booths,  they  . . .  prepare  war  aoainet  niai— whenever  they  are 

not  supplied  with  food,  they  foretell  war  and  calamity,  prepare 
war — A/.,  sanctify  war,  1./.,  proclaim  it  as  a  holy  judgment  of  God 
because  they  are  not  fed  \Noie,  Jeremiah,  6.  4 ;  cf.  Isaiah,  13.  3  ; 
Joel,  I.  14.).  6.  night .  .  .  dark---calamities  shall  press  on  you  so 
overwhelming  as  to  compel  you  to  cease  pretending  to  diiHrn 
(Zechariah,  13.  4.).  Darkness  is  often  the  image  of  calamity  (Isa- 
iah, 8.  22  ;  Amos,  5.  18  ;  8.  9.)  7.  COVOr  their  iipo— The  Orient- 
als prided  themselves  on  the  moustache  and  betmi  {Margin^  **  upper 
lip.  ).  To  cava  it,  therefore,  was  a  token  of  shame  and  sorrow 
(Leviticus,  13.  45;  Ezekiel,  24.  17,  22.).  '^Tliey  shall  be  so 
ashamed  of  themselves  as  not  to  dare  to  open  their  mouths  or  boast 
of  the  name  of  prophet"  [Calvin.]  there  18  no  answer  of  God 
— they  shall  no  more  profess  to  have  responses  from  God,  being 
struck  dumb  with  calamities  («.  6.).  8.  I — in  contrast  to  the  false 
propheU  («.  5,  7.).  f^jl  of  power--that  which  '*  the  Spirit  of  Jeho. 
vah "  imparts  for  the  discharge  of  the  prophetical  function  (Luke, 
I.  17 ;  24.  49 ;  Acts,  I.  8.).  judOHient — ^a  sense  oi  Justice  [Mau- 
RERj  as  opposed  to  the  false  prophets*  speaking  to  please  men,  not 
from  a  regard  to  truth.  Or,  judgment  to  discern  between  graYer 
and  lighter  offences,  and  to  denounce  punishments  accordingly. 
[Grotius.]     might — amoral  intrepidity  in  speaking  the  truth  at  all 

cosu  (2  Timothy,  1. 7.).    to  declare  ante  Jacob  hio . . .  sin — (Isa- 

iah,  58.  I.).  Not  to  flatter  the  sinner  as  the  false  prophets  do  with 
promises  of  peace.  9.  Hear — resumed  from  «.  i.  Here  begins 
the  leading  subject  of  the  prophecy :  a  demonstration  of  his  asser- 
tion that  he  is  "  full  of  power  by  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah "  («.  8.). 
10.  They— change  of  person  from  "ye"  (v.  9;);  the  third  person 
puts  them  to  a  greater  distance  as  estranged  from  him.  It  is,  A'/., 
'*  Whosoever  buUds,'*  singular,  bvild  yp  Zion  With  biood— buUd 
on  it  stately  mansions  with  wealth  obtained  by  the  condemnation 
and  murder  of  the  innocent  (Jeremiah,  22.  13 ;  Ezekiel,  22.  27 ; 
Habakkuk,  2.  12.).     ii.  heads  thereof— the  princes  of  Jerusalem. 

fiidge  fiir  reward— take  bribes  as  judges  (ch.  7. 3.).    priests  teaob 
br  nire — it  was  their  duty  to  teach  the  law  and  decide  contro- 
versies gratuitously^  (Leviticus,  10.  11 ;  Deuteronomy,  17. 11 ;  Mal- 
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achi,  2.  7  ;  cf.  Jeremiah,  6. 13  ;  Tude,  li.).     prophets  . .  .  divine— 

— ^f>.,  false  prophets.    Is  not  the  Lord  among  us?*-^*'..  in  the 

temple  (Isaiah,  48.  2;  Jeremiah,  7.  4,  8-1 1.).  12.  Jeremiah,  26. 
18,  quotes  this  verse.  The  Talmud  an4  Maimonides  record  that 
at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans  under  Titus.  Teren* 
tins  Rufus,  who  was  left  in  command  of  the  army,  with  a  plough- 
share  tore  up  the  foundations  of  the  temple,  mountain  of  the 
house — the  height  on  which  the  temple  stands.  aS  the  high 
places  of  the  rarest — shall  become  as  heights  in  a  forest  overrun 
irith  wild  shrubs  and  brushwood. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
Ver.  1-13.    Transition  to  the  Glory,  Peace,  Kingdom,  and 
Victory  of  Zion.     1-3.    Almost  identical   with   Isaiah,  2.  2-4. 

the  mountain  of  the  house  of  the  Lord—which  just  before  (ch.  3. 

12)  had  been  doomed  to  be  a  wild  forest-height.  Under  Messiah, 
its  elevation  is  to  be  not  that  of  situation,  but  of  moral  dignity,  as 
the  seat  of  God's  universal  empire,  people  Shall  flow  untO  it — In 
Isaiah  it  is  'W/  nations  :'*  a  more  universal  prophecy.  3.  rebuke — 
convict  of  sin  (John,  16.  8,  9 ;):  and  subdue  with  judgments  (Psalm 

2. 5,  9;  no.  5, 6;  Revelation,  2.  27;  12.  5.).    many  people  . .  . 

Strong   nations   afar   off— In    Isaiah.   2.   4,   it  is  *'the  nations 

. . .  many  people."    4.  sIt  every  man  under  his  vine,  &c.— ^'.^.» 

enjoy  the  most  prosperous  tranquillity  (i  Kings,  4.  25  ;  Zechariah, 
3.  10.).  The  vine  and  fig  tree  are  mentioned  rather  than  a  hottsey  to 
signify,  there  will  be  no  need  of  a  covert ;  men  will  be  safe  even  in 
the  fields  and  open  air.  Lord  of  hOStS  hath  Spokon  it — therefore  it 
must  come  to  pass,  however  unlikely  it  now  may  seem.  5.  For—* 
rather,  Tfum%h  it  be  that  all  people  walk  after  their  sevexal  gods, 
yet  we  (the  Jews  in  the  dispersion)  will  walk  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord.  So  the  Hebrew  particle  means  in  Marptn^  Genesis,  8. 21 ;  Ex- 
odus, 13.  17 ;  Joshua,  17.  18.  The  resolution  of  the  exile  Jevrs 
is.  As  Jehovah  gives  us  hope  of  so  glorious  a  restoration,  not- 
withstanding the  overthrow  of  our  temple  and  nation,  we  must 
in  confident  reliance  on  His  promise  persevere  in  the  true  worship 
of  Him,  however  the  nations  around,  our  superiors  now  in  strength 
and  numbers,  walk  after  their  Gods.  [Rosenmuller.]  As  the 
Jews  were  thoroughly  weaned  from  idols  by  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity, so  they  shall  be  completely  cured  of  unbelief  by  their  pres- 
ent long  dispersion  (Zechanah,  10.  8-12.).  6.  assemble  her  that 
halteth — feminine  for  neuter  in  Hebrew  idiom,  "  whatever  hsdteth  :* 
metaphor  from  sheep  wearied  out  with  a  journey :  all  the  suffering 
exiles  of  Israel  (Ezekiel,  34.  16  ;  Zephaniah,  3. 19.).  her  ,  .  .  driv- 
en out—all  Israel's  outcasts.     Called  '*  the  Lord's  flock"  (Jeremiah, 

13. 17 ;  Ezekiel,  34. 13 ;  37.  21.).    7.  I  will  make  her  that  halted 

a  remnant — I  wiU  cause  a  remnant  to  remain  which  shall  not  per- 
ish. Lord  shall  reign  .  .  .  in  . .  .  Zion — David*s  kingdom  shall  be 
restored  in  the  person  of  Messiah,  who  is  the  seed  of  David  and 
at  the  same  time  Jehovah  (Isaiah,  24.  23.).  for  ever — (Isaiah,  9. 
6,  7 -Daniel,  7.  14,  27  ;  Luke,  i.  33  ;  Revelation,!  I.  15.).  8.  tOWer 
of  the  flock — ^following  up  the  metaphor  of  sheep  (Note^  v.  6,),  Je- 
rusalem is  called  the  "  tower,"  from  which  the  King  and  Shepherd 
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observes  and  guards  His  flock ;  both  the  spiritual  Jerusalem,  the 
church  now  whose  tower-like  elevation  is  *iiat  of  doctrine  and 
practice  (Song  of  Solomon,  4.  4,  "  Thy  neck  is  like  the  tower  of 
David  "),  and  the  literal  hereafter  (Jeremiah,  3.  17.).  In  large  pas- 
tures it  was  usual  to  erect  a  high  wooden  tower,  so  as  to  oversee 
the  flock.  Jerome  takes  the  Hebrew  for  "flock,**  Eder  or  Edar^ 
as  a  proper  name,  m.,  a  village  near  Bethlehem,  for  which  it  is  put, 
Bethlehem  being  taken  to  represent  the  royal  stock  of  David  (ch,  5. 
2;  cf.  Genesis,  35.  2i.).  But  the  explanatory  words,  **the  strong 
hold  of  the  daughter  of  Zion,**  confirm  English  Version,  Stron(| 
hold — ffebrew^  **  O^hitX '**  an  imprggnable  height  on  mount  Zion 
(2  Chronicles,  37.  3  ;  33.  14 ;  Nehemiah,  3.  26,  27.}.  untO  thee 
•hall  .  .  .  OOflie  . .  .  the  first  demlnlon — viz,,  the  dominion  for- 
merly axercised  by  thee,  shall  come  back  to  thee.    kinodOfll  shall 

come  to  the  daughter  of  Jerusalem-- rather,  '*  the  kingdom  of 

the  daughter  of  Jerusalem  shall  come  (again):**  such  as  it  was  un- 
der David,  before  its  being  weakened  by  the  secession  of  the  ten 
tribes.  9.  Addressed  to  the  daughter  of  Zion,  in  her  constema^ 
tion  at  the  approach  of  the  Chaldeans.  Is  there  HO  king  in  thee  ? — 
asked  tauntmgly.  There  is  a  king  in  her ;  but  it  is  the  same  as  if 
there  was  none,  so  helpless  to  devise  means  of  escape  are  he  and 
his  counsellors.  [M  aurer.]  Or,  Zion*s  pains  are  because  her  king 
is  taken  away  from  her  (Jeremiah,  52.  9 ;  Lamentations,  4.  20 ; 
Ezekiel,  12.  13.).  [Calvin.|  The  former  is  perhaps  the  prefenu 
ble  view  (cf.  Jeremiah,  49.  7.).  The  latter,  however,  describes  bet- 
ter Zion*s  kingless  state  during  her  present  long  dispersion  (Hosea, 
3-  4»  5*)*  10.  Be  in  pain,  and  labor— carrymg  on  the  metaphor 
of  a  pregnant  woman.  Thou  shalt  be  affected  with  bitter  sorrows 
before  thy  deliverance  shall  come.  I  do  not  forbid  thy  grieving, 
but  I  bring  thee  consolation.  Though  God  cares  for  His  diildren, 
yet  they  must  not  expect  to  be  exempt  from  trouble,  but  must  pre- 
pare for  it,  go  forth  out  of  the  Cliy — on  its  capture.  So  **  come 
out  *'  is  used  2  Kings,  24.  12 ;  Isaiah,  36.  16.  dwell  In  the  field-^ 
vif.,  in  the  open  country,  defenceless,  instead  of  their  fortified  city. 
Beside  the  Chebar  (Psalm  137.  i ;  Ezekiel,  3.  15.).  Babylon — 
Like  Isaiah,  Micah  looks  beyond  the  existing  Assyrian  dynasty  to 
the  Babylonian,  and  to  Judah's  captivity  under  it,  and  restoration 
(Isaiah,  39.  7  ;  43.  14  ;  48.  20.}.  Had  they  been,  as  rationalists 
represent,  merely  si^acious  politics,  they  would  have  restricted 
their  prophecies  to  the  sphere  of  the  existing  Assyrian  djmasty. 
But  their  seeing  into  the  far  off*  future  of  Babylotis  subsequent 
supremacy,  and  Judah's  connection  with  her,  proves  them  to  be 
inspired  prophets,  there  . .  .  there-^emphatic  repetition.  The  very 
scene  of  thy  calamities  is  to  be  the  scene  of  thy  deliverance.  In 
the  midst  of  enemies,  where  all  hope  seems  cut  off,  there  shall 
Cyrus,  the  deliverer,  appear  (cf.  Judges,  14.  14.).  Cyrus  again  be- 
ing the  tjrpe  of  the  greater  Deliverer,  who  shall  finally  restore  Is- 
rael. II.  many  nations — the  subject  peoples  composing  Babvlon's 
armies:  and  also  Edom,  Ammon,  &.,  who  exulted  in  Judah  s  fall 
(Lamentations,  2.  16;  Obadiah,  11-13.).      defiled — metaphor  from 

a  virgin.    Let  her  be  defiled  (1.  ^.,  outraged  by  violence  and  blood- 
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shed),  and  let  our  eye  gaze  insultingly  on  her  shame  and  sorrow 
(ch.  7.  10.).  Her  foes  desired  to  feast  their  eyes  on  her  calamities. 
12.  thoughts  of  the  Lord — their  unsearchable  wisdom,  overruling 
seeming  disaster  to  the  final  good  of  His  people,  is  the  veiy  ground 
on  which  the  restoration  of  Israel  hereafter  (of  which  the  restoration 
from  Babylon  is  a  type)  is  based  in  Is.,55.  8,  ci.  with  v.  3, 12, 13,  which 
prove  that  Israel^  not  merely  the  Christian  church,  is  the  ultimate 
subject  of  the  prophecy;  also  in  Romans,  11.  33.  God's  counsel 
is  to  discipline  His  people  for  a  time  with  the  foe  as  a  scourge  ; 
and  then  to  destroy  the  foe  by  the  hands  of  His  people,  gather 
them  ae  . .  .  sheaves — them  who  "gathered"  themselves  for  Zion's 
destruction  (v.  II,),  the  Lord  "shall  gather  "for  destruction  by 
Zion  (v,  13,),  like  sheaves  gathered  to  be  threshed  (ci,  Isaiah,  ai.  10; 
Jeremiah,  51.  33.).  The  Hebrew  is  singular,  "sheaf/'  However 
great  the  numbers  of  the  foe,  they  are  all  but  as  one  sheaf  xe»Ay  to 
be  threshed.  [Calvin.]  Threshing  was  done  by  treading  with 
the  feet:  hence  the  propriety  of  the  image  for  treading  under  foot 
and  breaking  asunder  the  foe.  13.  thresh— destrov  thy  foes 
'*  gathered  "  by  Jehovah  as  "  sheaves"  (Is,  41.  15.  16.).  thine  hom 
— ^Zion  being  compared  to  an  ox  treading  com,  and  an  ox's  strength 
lying  in  the  horns,  her  strength  is  implied  by  givine  her  a  hom  of 
iron  (cf.  I  Kings,  33. 11.).  beat  In  pieoes  many— (Daniel,  2.  44.).  I 
will  consecrate  their  gain  unto  the  Lord-God  subjects  the  nations 

to  Zion,  not  for  her  own  selfish  aggrardisement,  but  for  His  glory, 
fisaiah,  60.  6.  9;  2^chariah,  14.  30,  with  which  Isaiah,  23.  18)  and 
for  their  ultimate  good;  therefore  He  is  here  called,  not  merely 
God  of  Israel,  but  "  Lord  of  the  whole  earth." 

CHAPTER  V. 
Ver.  1-15,  The  Calamities  which  precede  Messiah's  Ad- 
vent. His  Kingdom,  CoNQUEst  of  Jabob's  Foes,  and 
Blessing  upon  His  People.  I.  gather  thyself  in  troops — 1>., 
thou  shalt  do  so,  to  resist  the  enemy.  Lest  the  uiithful  should  fall  into 
carnal  security  because  of  the  previous  promises,  he  reminds  them 
of  the  calamities  which  are  to  precede  the  prosperity.  daughter 
of  troops — ^Jerusalem  is  so  called  on  account  of  her  numerous 

troops,  he  hath  laid  siege— /^^  ^tm^^  hath,  they  shaii  smite 
the  Judge  of  Israel  with  a  rod  upon  the  oheeic— the  greatest  of 

insults  to  an  Oriental.  Zedekiah.  the  judge  ^or  king,  Amos,  3,  3) 
of  Israel,  was  loaded  with  insult  by  the  Chaldeans.  So  also  the 
other  princes  and  judges  (Lamentations,  3.  30.).  Hengstenberg 
thinks  the  expression  "  the  judge,"  marks  a  time  when  no  king  of 
the  house  of  David  reigned.  The  smiting  on  the  cheek  of  oUier 
judges  of  Israel  was  a  type  of  the  same  indignity  offered  to  Him, 
who  nevertheless  is  the  Judge,  not  only  of  Israel,  but  also  of  the 
world,  and  who  is  "from  everlasting"  (v,  3;  Isaiah,  50.  6;  Mat- 
thew, 36.  67;  37.  30.).     2.  Beth-lehem  Ephratah-^Genesis,  48. 

7,),  or,  ••  Beth-lehem  Judah;"  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  Beth- 
lehem in  Zebulum.  It  is  a  few  miles  South  West  of  Jerusalem. 
Beth-lehem  means  the  house  of  bread ;  Ephratah  means  fruitful : 
both  names  referring  to  the  fertility  of  the  region,      though  thOU 

be  iittie  among — though  thou  be  scarcely  lafge  enough  to  be  reckoned 
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among  Sic,  It  was  insignificant  in  size  and  population;  so  that 
in  Joshua,  15.  21,  &c.,  it  is  not  enumerated  among  the  cities  of 
Judah  ;  nor  in  the  list  Nehemiah.  il.  25,  &c.  Under  Rehoboam 
It  became  a  city:  2  Chronicles,  11. 6, "  He  built  Bethlehem."  Mat. 
thcw,  2.  6,  seems  to  contradict  Micah.  "  thou  art  not  the  least." 
But  really  he,  by  an  independent  testimony  of  the  Spirit,  confinns 
the  prophet.  Little  in  wotldly  importance,  thou  art  not  least  (»./., 
far  from  least*  yea,  the  very  greatest)  among  the  thousands. -or 
princes  of  Judah,  in  the  spiritual  significance  of  being  the  birth- 
place oi  Messiah  (John,  7.  42.).  God  chooses  the  little  things  of 
the  world  to  eclipse  in  glory  its  greatest  things  (Judges,  6. 15;  John, 
1. 46 ;  I  Corinthians.  27.  28.).  The  low  state  of  David's  line  when 
Messiah  was  bom  is  also  implied  here.  tliOUSailll9--each  tribe  was 
divided  into  clans,  or  "  thousands "  (each  thousand  containing  a 
thousand  famUies ;  like  our  old  English  division  of  counties  into 
hundreds,),  which  had  their  several  heads  or  "  princes ;"  hence  in 
Matthew.  2.  6..  it  is  quoted  "  princes,"  substantially  the  same  as  in 
Micah.  and  authoritatively  explained  in  Matthew.  Smce  it  is  not 
so  much  this  thousand  that  is  preferred  to  the  other  thousands  of 
Judah,  but  the  Governor  or  Chief  prince  out  of  it,  who  is  preferred 
to  the  governors  of  all  the  other  thousands.  It  is  called  a  "  town  - 
(rather  in  the  Greeh,  "village  ").  John  7.  42 ;  thouch  scarcely  con- 
taining a  thousand  inhabitants,  it  is  ranked  among  the  "  thousands 
or  larger  divisions  of  the  tribe,  because  of  its  being  the  cradle  of 
David's  line,  and  of  the  divine  Son  of  David.  Moses  divided  the 
people  into  thousands,  hundreds,  fifties,  and  tens,  with  their  respect- 
ive "  rulers "  (Exodus,  18.  25  ;  cf.  I  Samuel.  10.  19.).  untO  me — 
unto  God  the  Father  (Luke,  I.  32 :):  to  fulfil  all  the  Father's  will 
and  purpose  from  eternity.  So  the  Son  declares  (Psalm  2.  7  ;  4a 
7.  8  ;  John,  4. 34  ;);  and  the  Father  confirms  it  (Matthew  3. 17  ;  12. 
18,  cf.  with  Isaiah,  42.  i.).  God's  glory  is  hereby  made  the  ulti- 
mate end  of  redemption.  PuleP — the  **  Shiloh,"  "  Prince  of  peace  " 
"  on  whose  shoulders  the  government  is  laid  "  (Genesis,  49.  10 ; 
Isaiah,  9.  6.).  In  2  Samuel,  23,  3,  "  He  that  ruleth  over  men  must 
be  just,"  the  same  Hebrew  word  is  employed  ;  Messiah  alone  real- 
ises David's  ideal  of  a  ruler.  Also  in  Jeremiah,  30,  2i.  '*  theis 
governor  shall  proceed  from  the  midst  of  them ;"  answerinc;  closely 
to  "  out  of  thee  shall  come  forth  tlu  ruler"  here  (cf.  Isaiah,  11.  i- 

4.).  goings  forth . . .  from  everlasting— the  plain  antithesis  of  this 

clause,  to  "come  forth  out  of  thee"  (from  Beth-lehem), shows  that 
the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son  is  meant.  The  terms  convey  the 
strongest  assertion  of  infinite  duration  of  which  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage is  capable  (cf.  Psalm  90.  2  ;  Proverbs,  8.  22,  23 ;  John,  I.  i.). 
Messiah's  generation  as  man  coming  forth  unto  God  to  do  His  will 
on  earth  is  from  BethUehem;  but  as  Son  of  God,  His  goings  forth 
are  from  everlasting.  The  promise  of  the  Redeemer  at  first  was 
vaguely  general  (Genesis,  3.  15.)  Then  the  Shemitic  division  of 
mankind  is  declared  as  the  quarter  in  which  He  vras  to  be  looked 
for  (Genesis,  9.  26,  27 ;);  then  it  grows  clearer,  defining  the  race 
and  nation  whence  the  Deliverer  should  come,  f»«.,  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  the  Jews  (Genesis,  12.. 3;);  then  the  particular  tribe»  J«- 
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dah  (Genesis,  49.  10 ,);  then  the  family,  that  of  David  (Psalm  89. 
19,  30;);  then  the  very  town  of  His  birth,  here.  And  as  His  com- 
ing drew  nigh,  the  very  parentage  (Matthew,  i.;  Luke,  i.  and  2;); 
and  then  all  the  scattered  rays  of  orophecv  concentrate  in  Jesus, 
as  their  focus  (Hebrews,  i.  i,  2.).  3.  **  Therefore  (because  of  His 
settled  plan)  will  God.  give  up  to  their  foes  His  people  Israel,  until*' 

&c.    she  which  travaileth  hath  brought  forth— viz.,  **  the  virgin  '* 

mother,  mentioned  by  Micah's  contemporary,  Isaiah,  7.  14.  Zion 
**  in  travail "  (ch.  4.  9.  10)  answers  to  the  virgin  in  travail  of  Mes- 
siah.- Israel's  deliverance  from  her  long  travail  pains  of  sorrow 
will  synchronise  with  the  appearance  of  Messiah  as  her  Redeemer 
(Romans,  11.  26)  in  the  last  days,  as  the  church's  spiritual  deliver- 
ance synchronised  with  the  virgin's  giving  birth  to  Him  at  His  first 
advent.  The  ancient  church* s  travail-like  waiting  for  Messiah  is  rep- 
resented by  the  virgin* s  travail.  Hence,  both  may  be  meant.  It  can^ 
not  be  restricted  to  the  Virgin  Mary ;  for  Israel  is  still  **  given  up  " 
though  Messiah  has  been  **  brought  forth  "  eighteen  and  a  half  centu- 
ries ago.  Bur  the  church's  throes  are  included,  which  are  only  to  be 
ended  when  Christ,  having  been  preached  for  a  witness  to  all  na- 
tions, shall  at  last  appear  as  the  Deliverer  of  Jacob,  and  when  the 
times  of  the  Gentiles  shall  be  fulfilled,  and  Israel  as  a  nation  shall 
be  bom  in  a  day  (Isaiah,  66.  7- 11 ;  Luke,  21.  24 ;  Revelation,  12. 

I,  2, 4 ;  cf.  Romans,  8.  22.).  the  remnant  of  Hie  brethren  shall 
return  unto  the  children  of  Israel— (cf.  ch.  4. 7.).    The  remain- 

der  of  the  Israelites  dispersed  in  foreign  lands  shall  return  to  join 
their  countrymen  in  Canaan.  The  Hebrew  for  "unto  "  is  lit.,  upon, 
implying  superaddition  to  those  already  gathered.  4.  he  Shall 
stand — i.e.,  persevere ;  implying  the  endurance  of  His  kingdom. 
[Calvin.]  Rather,  His  sedulous  careund  pastoral  circumspection, 
as  a  shepherd  stands  erect  to  survey  and  puard  on  evenr  side  his 
flock  (Isaiah,  61.  5.).  [Maurbr.]  feed — tx.,  rule ;  as  the  Greek 
word  similarly  in  Matthew,  2.  6  (Margin)  means  both  feed 
and  fule  (Isaiah,  40.  ii  ;  49.  10;  Ezekiel,  34.  23 ;  cf.  2  Sam- 
uel, 5.  2 ;  7.  8.).    in  the  majesty  of  the  name  of  the  Lord— pos- 

seshing  the  majesty  of  all  Jehovah's  revealed  attributes  ("  name  ") 
(Isaiah,  il.  2  ;  Philippians,  2.  6,  9 ;  Hebrews,  2.  7-9.).  his  God— 
God  is  "  his  God  "  in  a  oneness  of  relation  distinct  from  the  sense 
in  which  God  is  our  God  (John,  20.  17.).  they  Shall  abide—the 
Israelites  ("  they,"  viz.,  the  returning  remnant  and  "  the  children  of 
Israel "  previously  in  Canaan)  shall  dwell  in  permanent  security  and 

prosperity  (ch.  4, 4 ;  Isaiah,  14.  30.).  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth — 

ch.  4.  I  ;  Psalm  72.  8  ;  Zechariah,  9. 10.).  5.  this  man — in  Hebrew 
simply  This.  The  One  just  mentioned  ;  He  and  He  alone.  Em- 
phaticalfor  Messiah  (cf.  Genesis,  5.  29.).  the  peace — the  fountain- 
nead  of  peace  between  God  and  man,  between  Israel  and  Israel's 
justly  oflended  God  (Genesis,  49.  10 ;  Isaiah,  9.  6 ;  Ephesians,  2. 
14.  17 ;  Colossians,  I.  20,),  and,  as  the  consequence,  the  fountain  of 
"peace  on  earth,"  where  heretofore  all  is  strife  (ch.  4.  3 ;  Hosea, 
2.  18  :  Zechariah,  9.  10 ;  Luke,  2.  14.).  the  Assyrian — being  Is- 
rael's most  powexiful  foe  at  that  time,  Assyria  is  made  the  represent- 
atiye  of  all  the  foes  of  Israel  in  all  ages,  who  shall  receive  their 
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final  destruction  at  Messiah's  appearing  (Ezekiel,  38.).  86Vei 
•hspherds,  and  6igbt — seifen  expresses  perfection ;  seven  and  eight 
is  an  idiom  for  a  full  and  sufficient  number  (Job,  5.  19  ;  Proverbs, 
6.  16 ;  Ecclesiastes,  11.  2.).  principal  men — UL,  anointed  {humble) 
men  (Psalm  62.  9,),  such  as  the  apostles  were.  Their  anointing,  or 
consecration  and  qualification  to  office,  was  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
[Calvin]  (i  John,  2,  20,  27.).  "  Princes  "  also  were  anointed,  and 
they  are  mentioned  as  under  Messiah  (Isaiah,  32.  I.).  English  ver- 
sion therefore  gives  the  probable  sense.  6.  waste — Hi.,  eat  up  : 
following  up  the  metaphor  of  shepherds  (cf.  Numbers,  22.  4  ;  J  ere- 
miah,  6.  3.).  land  Of  Nimrod — Babylon  (ch.  4.  10 ;  Genesis,  la 
10 ;)  or,  including  Assyria  also,  to  which  he  extended  his  borders 
(Genesis.  10.  11.).  in  the  entranoee — the  passes  into  Assyria  (2 
Kings,  3.  21.).  The  Margin  and  Jerome,  misled  by  a  needless  at- 
tention to  the  parallelism, "  with  the  sword,"  translate, "  with  her  own 
naked  swords  ;*'  as  in  Psalm  55.  21,  the  Hebrew  is  translated.  But 
"  in  the  entrances  "  of  Assyria,  answers  to  "  within  our  borders." 
As  the  Assyrians  invade  our  borders,  so  shall  their  own  borders  or 
"entrances"  be  invaded,  he  . .  .  he — Messiah  shall  deliver  us, 
when  the  Assyrian  shaU  come.  7.  remnant  of  Jaoob  —  already 
mentioned  in  v.  3.  It  in  its  comparative  smallness  stands  in  an- 
tithesis to  the  **  many  people."  A  remnant  though  Israel  be  amidst 
many  nations,  after  her  restoration,  yet  she  shaU  exercise  the  same 
blessed  influence  in  quickening  them  spiritually,  that  the  small  im- 
perceptible dew  exercises  in  refreshing  the  grass  (Deut.  32, 2;  Ps.  72, 
6;  1 10. 3.).  The  influence  of  the  Jews  restored  from  Babylon  in  ma^ 
king  many  Gentile  proselytes  is  an  earnest  of  a  larger  similar  efiect 
hereafter  (Is.  66.  19;  Zech.  8.  13.).  from  the  Lorf— Israel's  resto- 
ration, and  the  conseqnent  conversion  of  of  the  Gentiles  are  solely 
of  grace,  tarrieth  not  for  man— entirely  God*s  work«  as  inde- 
pendent of  human  contrivance,  as  the  dew  and  rains  that  fertilise 
the  soil.  8.  ae  a  lion— In  v.  7  Israel's  benignant  influence  on  the 
nations  is  described;  but  here  her  vengeance  on  the  godless  hosts 
who  assail  her  (Isaiah,«66  15,  16,  19, 24;  Zechariah,  12.  3, 6,  8,  9 ; 
14.  17,  18.).  Judah  will  be  "as  a  lion,"  not  in  respect  to  its  cru- 
elty, but  in  its  power  of  striking  terror  into  all  opponents.  Under 
the  Maccabees,  the  Jews  acquired  Idumea,  Samaria,  and  parts  df 
the  territory  of  Ammon  and  Moab.  [Grotius.]  But  this  was 
only  the  earnest  of  their  future  glory  on  their  coming  restoration. 

9.  Thine  hand  shall  be  lifted  up— In  Isaiah,  26. 11,  it  is  jeho- 

vah's  hand  that  is  lifted  up;  here  IsraeVs,  as  v.  8  implies,  just  as 
"  Zion"  b  addressed  ad  directed  to  *'  beat  in  pieces  many  people" 
(ch.  4.  13;  cf.  Isaiah,  54.  15,  17.).  For  Israel's  foes  are  Jehovah's 
foes.  When  her  hand  is  said  to  be  lifted  up,  it  is  Jehovah's  hand 
that  strikes  the  foe  by  her  (cf.  Ex.  13.  9,  with  14.  8.).  10.  Cut  Olf  thy 
horses . . .  chariots — w«.,  those  used  for  the  purpose  of  war.  Israel 
had  been  forbidden  the  use  of  cavalry,  or  to  go  to  Egypt  for  horses 
Deuteronomy,  17.  16,),  lest  they  should  trust  in  worldly  forces, 
rather  than  in  God  (Psalm  20.  7.).  Solomon  had  disregarded  this 
command  (i  Kings,  lo,  26,  28.).  Hereafter,  saith  God,  I  will  re- 
move these  impediments  to  the  free  course  of  my  grace;  horses, 
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chariots,  &c.,  on  which  ye  trust.  The  church  will  never  be  safe 
till  she  is  stript  of  all  creature -trusts,  and  rests  on  Jehovah  alone* 
^Calvin.J  The  universal  peace  given  by  God  shall  cause  warlike 
instruments  to  be  needless.  He  will  cut  them  offirom.  Israel  (Zech- 
ariah,  9.  10:):  as  she  will  cut  them  off  from  Babylon,  the  represent- 
ative of  the  nations  (Jeremiah,  50  37;  51.  21.).  ||.  cut  Off . .  .  Cit- 
168  ..  .  strong  holds — such  as  are  fortified  for  war.  In  that  time 
of  peace,  men  shall  live  in  unwalled  villages  (Ezekiel,  38.  11  ;  cf. 
Jeremiah,  23.  6  ;  49.  31 ;  Zechariah,  2.  8.).     I2.  Witchcrafts  OUt 

of  thine  hand — t.  e.,  which  thou  now  usest.     13.  graven  images 

...  cut   off— (cf.  Isaiah,   2.   8,    18-21;  30.   22;  Zechariah,  13.  2.). 

standing  images— statues.     14.  groves  . . .  cities—  the  "groves" 

are  the  idolatrous  symbol  of  Astarte  (Deuteronomy,  16.  21;  2 
Kings,  21.  7,).  " Cities"  being  parallel  to  "groves,"  must  mean 
cities  in  or  near  which  such  idolatrous  p;roves  existed.  Cf.  "  city  of 
the  house  of  Baal"  (2  Kings,  10.  25,),  t.  ^.,  a  portion  of  the  city  sa- 
cred to  Baal.    15.  vengeance  . . .  such  as  they  have  not  heard— 

or,  as  the  Hebrew  order  favors,  "  the  nations  that  have  not  heark- 
ened to  my  warnings."    So  LXX.  (Psalm  149.  7.). 

CHAPTER    VI. 
Ver.  1-16     Appeal  before  all  Creation  to  the  Israei^ 

ITES  TO  TESTIFY,  IF  THEY  CAN,  IF  JeHOVAH  EVER  DID  AUGHT 
BUT  ACTS  OF  KlNDNESS  TO  THEM  FROM  THE  EARLIEST  PERIOD: 
God   REQUIRES  OF  THEM   NOT   SO    MUCH     SACRIFICES,   AS     REAL 

PiETv  AND  Justice:  Their  Impieties  and  coming  Punish- 
MENT.  I.  contend  thou — Israel  is  called  by  Jehovah  to  plead 
with  Him  in  controversy.  Ch.  5.  I1-13,  suggested  the  transition 
from  those  happy  times  described  in  ch.  4.  and  5.,  to  the  prophet's 
own  degenerate  times  and  people,  before  the  mountains — in 
their  presence;  personified  as  if  witnesses  (cf.  ch.  I.  2  ;  Deuterono- 
my, 32.  I,  Isaiah,  i.  2.).     Not  9&  Margin  "with;"  as  God's  contro" 

versy  is  with  Israel,  not  with  them.  2.  Lord's  Contro- 
versy— How  great  is  Jehovah's  condescension,  who,  though  the 
supreme  Lord  of  all,  yet  wishes  to  prove  to  worms  of  the  earth  the 
equity  of  His  dealings  (Is.  5.  3;  43. 26.).  3.  Hiy  people — the  great- 
est aggravation  of  their  sin,  that  God  always  treated  them,  and  still 
treats  them,  as  His  people,  what  have  I  done  untO  thee  ?— save  kind- 
ness,  that  thou  revoltest  from  me  (Jeremiah,  2.  5,  31.)  ?  wherein 
have  I  wearied  thee? — What  commandments  have  I  ever  en- 
joined that  should  have  wearied  thee  as  irksome  (i  John,  5.  3.)? 
4.  For — Nay,  on  the  contrary,  so  far  from  doing  anything  harsh,  I 
did  thee  every  kindness  from  the  earliest  years  of  thy  nationality. 
Miriam — mentioned  as  being  the  prophetess  who  led  the  lemale 
chorus  who  sang  the  song  of  Moses  (Exodus,  15.  20.).  God  sent 
Moses  to  give  the  best  laws :  Aaron  to  pray  for  the  people :  Mir- 
iam as  an  example  to  the  women  of  Israel.  5.  what  Dalalc  .  .  . 
consulted — how  Balak  plotted  to  destroy  thee  by  getting  Balaam 

to  curse  thee  (Numbers,  22.  5.).    what  Balaam  . . .  answered — 

how  the  avaricious  prophet  was  constrained,  against  his  own  will, 
to  bless  Israel  whom  he  had  desired  to  curse  for  the  sake  of  Balak's 
reward  (Numbers,  24.  9-1 1.).     [Maurer.]    Grotius  explains  it» 
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••  how  Balaam  answered,  that  the  only  way  to  injure  thee  was  by 
tempting  thee  to  idolatry  and  whoredom"  (Numbers,  31.  16.). 
The  mention  of  "  Shittim"  agrees  with  this :  as  it  was  the  scene  of 
Israel's  sin  (Numbers,  25. 1-5 ;  2  Peter,  2.  15  ;  Revelation,  2.  14.). 
from  Shittim  unto  Gilgai — ^not  that  Balaam  accompanied  Israel 


laam's  wicked  counsel  taking  effect  in  Israel's  sin,  whereby  Israel 
merited  utter  destruction  but  for  God's  sparing  mercy — *  to  GUgal," 
the  place  of  Israel's  first  encampment  m  the  promised  land  be- 
tween Jericho  and  Jordan,  where  God  renewed  the  covenant  with 
Israel  by  circumcision  (Joshua,  5.  2-11.).  k«OW  the  righteousness 
— ^recc^nise  that,  so  far  from  God  having  treated  thee  harshly  (». 
3,),  His  dealings  have  been  kindness  itself  (so  "righteous  acts"  for 
gracious,  Jud^s,  5.  iz  ;  Psalm  24.  5:  <II2.  9.).  6.  Wherewith 
Shali  I  come  Oefore  the  Lord  ?— The  people  convicted  by  the  pre- 
vious appeal  of  Jehovah  to  them,  a^ed  as  if  they  knew  not  (cf.  v.  8) 
what  Jehovah  requires  of  them  to  appease  Him,  adding  that  they 
are  ready  to  offer  an  immense  heap  of  sacrifices,  and  those  the  most 
costly,  even  to  the  fruit  of  their  own  body,  bumt  offerings — (Le- 
viticus, I.),  calves  of  a  year  old — ^which  used  to  be  offered  for  a 
priest  (Leviticus,  9.  2,  3.).  7.  rlvers  Of  oil— used  in  sacrifices 
(Leviticus,  2.  i,  15.).  Will  God  be  appeased  by  my  offering  so 
much  oil  that  it  shall  flow  in  myriads  of  torrents  ?  my  llrst-DOm 
•—(2  Kings,  3. 27.).  As  the  king  of  Moab  did.  fruit  Of  my  body— 
my  children,  as  an  atonement  (Psalm  132.  11.).  The  Jews  offered 
human  sacrifices  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom  Qeremiah,  19.  5  ;  32. 
35  ;  Ezekiel,  23. 37.).  8.  He— Jehovah,  hath  showed  thee — long 
ago,  so  that  thou  needest  not  ask  the  question  as  if  thou  hadst 
never  heard  {v.  6 ;  cf.  Deuteronomy,  10.  12  ;  30.  11-14.).  what  IS 
good — the  "  good  things  to  come  "  under  Messiah,  of  which  '*  the 
law  had  the  shadow."  The  Mosaic  sacrifices  were  but  su^estive 
foreshadowings  of  His  A^//!rr  sacrifice  (Hebrews,  9.  23  ;  10.  i.).  To 
have  this  "  gcxxi"  first  •*  showed,"  or  revealed  by  the  Spirit,  is  the 
only  basis  for  the  superstructure  of  the  moral  requirements  which 
follow.  Thus  the  way  was  prepared  for  the  Gospel.  The  banish- 
ment of  the  Jews  from  Palestine  is  designed  to  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  their  looking  to  the  Mosaic  rites  for  redemption,  and  shuts 
them  up  to  Messiah,  justly  .  .  .  mercy — preferred  by  God  to  sac- 
rifices. For  the  latter  being  posiUve  ordinances,  are  only  nuans 
designed  with  a  view  to  the  former,  which  being  morel  duties  are 
the  ends,  and  of  everlasting  obligation  (i  Samuel,  15.  22  ;  Hosea, 
6.  6  ;  12.  6 ;  Amos,  5.  22,  24.).  Two  duties  towards  man  arc  spec- 
ified,/«jA'«,  or  strict  equity  ;  and  mercy,  or  a  kindly  abatement  of 
what  we  might  justly  demand,  and  a  hearty  desire  to  do  ^x>d 
to  others,  to  walk  humfily  with  thy  God— passive  and  active 
obedience  towards  God.  The  three  moral  duties  here  are  summed 
up  by  our  Lord  (Matthew,  23.  23.).  "judgment,  mercy,  and  fidth" 
(m  Luke,  II.  42,  -  the  love  of  God")  Cf.  James,  i.  27.  To  walk 
•vnth  God  implies  constant  prayer  and  watchfulness,  familiar  yet 
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**  humble"  converse  with  God  (Genesis,  5.  24;  17.  i.).  9.  untothe 
City — Jerusalem,  the  man  of  wisdom — as  in  Proverbs,  13.  6,  He^ 
brew^  **  sin"  is  used  for  "  a  man  of  sin,"  and  in  Psalm  109.  4, 
"  prayer"  for  "  a  man  of  prayer;"  so  here  "  wisdom"  for  *•  the  man 
tf/ wisdom."  shall  866  ihy  nam6 — shall  regard  thee,  in  thy  reve- 
lations of  thyself.  Of.  the  end  of  ch.  3.,  v.  7.  God's  *'name"  ex- 
presses the  sum  total  of  His  revealed  attributes.  Contrast  with 
thb  Isaiah,  26.  10,  "  will  not  behold  the  majesty  of  the  Lord." 
Another  reading  is  adopted  by  LXX.,  Syriac^  and  Vulgate,  "  there 
is  deliverance  for  those  who  fear  thy  name."  English  Version  i& 
better  suited  to  the  connection;  and  the  rarity  of  the  Hebrew  ex- 
pression, as  compared  with  the  frequency  of  that  in  the  other  read- 
mg,  makes  it  less  likely  to  be  an  interpolation.  h6ar  .  .  .  th6  rod, 
&c. — hear  what  punishment  (cf.  v,  13,  &c. ;  Isaiah,  9.  3 ;  10.  5,  24) 
awaits  you,  and  from  whom.  I  am  but  a  man,  and  so  ye  may  disre- 
gard me;  but  remember  my  message  is  not  mine,  but  God's.  Hear 
the  rod  when  it  is  come,  and  you  feel  its  smart.  Hear  what  coun« 
sels,  what  cautions  it  speaks.  appolllt6d  it-^eremiah,  47.  7.). 
10.  Ar6  th6r6  y6t — notwithstanding  all  my  warnings.  Is  there  to 
be  no  end  of  acquiring  treasures  by  wickedness  ?  Jehovah  is  speak* 
ing  {v.  9.)  scant  m6asur6.  .  .abominable— {Proverbs,  II.  I:  Amos. 
8.  5).  II.  Shall  I  COVnt  them  pure— /iV.,  **  Shall  I  be  pure  with," 
&c.  With  the  pure  God  shows  Himself  pure;  but  with  the  fro^ 
ward  God  shows  Himself  froward  (Psalm  18.  26.).  Men  often  are 
changeable  in  their  jud|;ments.  But  God  in  the  case  of  the  im- 
pure who  use  '*  wicked  balances,"  cannot  be  pure,  1.  ^.,  cannot  deal 
with  them  as  He  would  with  the  pure.  Vatablus  and  Hendkr^ 
SON  make  the  "  I"  to  be  "  any  one;"  Can  I  ( ».  ^.,  one)  be  innocent 
with  wicked  balances  ?"  But  as  "  I,"  in  v.  13,  refers  to  Jehovah,  it 
must  refer  to  Him  also  here.  th6  bag — in  which  weights  used  to 
be  carried,  as  well  as  money  (Deuteronomy,  25.  13 :  Proverbs,  16. 
II.)  .  12.  For — rather,  "  Inasmuch  as,"  &c.;  the  conclusion  "  there- 
fore," &c.,  following  in  v.  13.  thoreof— of  Jerusalem.  13.  make 
thee  sick  in  smiting — (Leviticus,  26.  16,  to  which  perhaps  the  al- 
lusion here  is,  as  in  v,  14;  Psalm  107. 11,18;  Jeremiah,  13.  13.).  14. 
eat .  .  .  not   be  satisfied-— fulfilling  the  threat,  Leviticus,  26.  26. 

thy  casting  down  shall  be  In  the  midst  of  thee— thou  shalt  be 

cast  down,  not  merely  on  thy  borders,  but  in  the  midst  of  thee, 
thy  metropolis  and  temple  being  overthrown.  [TiRRiNUS.]  Even 
though  there  should  be  no  enemy,  yet  thou  shalt  be  consumed  with 
intestine  evils.  [Calvin.]  I/Lauk&k  translates,  Bsirom  vtn  Arabic 
root,  *•  there  shall  be  emptiness  in  thy  belly."  Similarly  Grotius, 
"  there  shall  be  a  sinking  of  thy  belly  (once  filled  with  food)^ 
through  hunger."  This  sUits  the  parallelism  to  the  first  clause. 
But  English  Version  maintains  the  parallelism  sufficiently,  The 
casting  down  in  the  midst  of  the  land,  including  the  failure  of 
food,  through  the  invasion:  thus  answering  to  '*  Thou  shalt  eat  and 

not  be  satisfied."     thou  shalt  take  hold,  but . . .  not  deliver— 

thou  shalt  take  hold  (with  thine  arms),  in  order  to  save  [Calvin] 
thy  wives,  children,  ard  goods.  Maurer,  from  a  different  root, 
translates^  "  thou  shalt  remove  them/'  in  order  to  save  them  from 
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the  foe.  Bat  thou  shall  fail  in  the  attempt  to  "  deliver"  them  (Jer- 
emiah, 5a  37.).     that. which  thou  deliverest— if  haply  thou  dost 

rescue  aueht,  it  will  be  but  for  a  time;  I  will  give  it  up  to  the  foe's 
sword.  15.  SOW  ...  not  reap — fulfilling  the  threat  (Leviticus,  26. 
16;  Deuteronomy,  28.  38-40;  Amos,  5.  11.).  16.  StatUBS  of  Omri 
-~the  founder  of  Samaria  and  of  Ahab's  wicked  house;  and  a  sup- 
porter of  Jeroboam's  superstition  (i  Kmgs,  16. 16-28.).  This  verse 
IS  a  recapitulation  of  wnat  was  more  fiuly  stated  before,  Judah's 
sins  and  consequent  punishment.  Judah  though  at  variance  with 
Israel  on  all  things  else,  imitated  her  impiety.    WOrkS  Of  . .  J^btb 

— (i  Kings,  21.  25.  26.).  ye  walk  in  their  ooyneels— though  these 

superstitions  were  the  fruit  of  their  King's  *' counsels''  as  a  mas- 
ter stroke  of  state  policy,  yet  these  pretexts  were  no  excuse  for  set- 
ting at  naught  the  counsels  and  will  of  God.  that  I  should  make 
thee  a  desolation — thy  conduct  is  framed  so,  as  if  it  was  thy 
set  purpose  "  that  I  should  make  thee  a  desolation."  inhabitaits 
thereOT— VIS.,  of  Jerusalem,  hissing — (Lamentations,  2.  15.). 
the  reproach  of  my  people— the  very  thing  ye  boast  of,  viz.,  that 
ye  are  "  my  people, '  will  only  increase  the  severity  of  your  pun- 
ishment. The  greater  was  my  erace  to  you,  the  greater  shall  be 
your  punishment  for  having  despised  it.  Your  being  God's  people 
in  name,  whilst  walking  in  His  love,  was  an  honor;,  but  now  the 
name,  without  the  reality,  is  only  a  *'  reproach"  to  you. 

CHAPTER  VII. 
Ver»  1-20.  The  Uinversality  of  the  Corruption  :  The 
Chosen  Remnant,  driven  from  every  Human  Confidence, 
TURNS  TO  God:  Triumphs  by  Faith  over  Her  Enemies:  is 
Comforted  by  God's  Promises  in  answer  to  Prayer,  and 
BY  the  Confusion  of  her  Enemies,  and  so  breaks  forth 
INTO  Praises  of  God's  Character.  I.  I  an  as  when,  &c 
It  is  the  same  with  me,  as  with  one  seeking  fruits  after  the  har- 
vest, grapes  after  the  vintage.  *'  There  is  not  a  duster**  to  be  found: 
no  *  first  ripe  fruit"  (ox  earfy  fig.  Note,  Isaiah,  28.  4)  which  *'  my 
soul  desireth."  [Maurer.]  So  I  look  in  vain  for  any  good  men 
left  {v.  2.).  2.  (Psalm  12,  i.).  gOOd  man — ^the  Hebrew  expresses 
*' on^  merciful  and  good  \n  relation  toman,"  rather  than  to  God. 

3.  that  they  may  do  evil  with  both  hands  earnestly— i^v..  •  Their 

hands  are  for  evil  that  they  may  do  it  well"  (1.  e.,  cleverly  and  suc- 
cessfully, the  great  man,  he — emphatic  repetition.  As  for  the 
great  man,  he  no  sooner  has  expressed  his  bad  desire  (Ht.  the  mis- 
chief or  lust  of  his  soul),  than  the  venal  judges  are  ready  to  wrest 
the  decision  of  the  case  according  to  his  wish.  SO  thSV  wrap  It 
up — the  Hebteno  is  used  of  intertwining  cords  together,  "nie  "  three- 
fold cord  is  not  quickly  broken"  (Ecclesiastes.  4.  12;);  here  the 
"prince,"  the  "judge,"  and  the  "great  man"  are  the  three  in  guilty 
complicity.  "  They  wrap  it  up,  *  viz.,  they  conspire  to  carxjr  out 
the  great  man's  desire  at  tne  sacrifice  of  justice.  4.  asa  brier — 
or  thorn:  pricking  with  injury  all  who  come  in  contact  with  them 
(i  Samuel,  23.  6,  7:  Isaiah.  55. 13;  Ezekiel,  2.  6.).  the  day  ofthy 
watchmen — the  day  foretold  by  thy  (true)  prophets,  as  the  time  <h 
thy  "visitation"  in  wrath.    [Grotius.]     Or  "  the  day  of  i)xy  feUse 
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prophets  being  punished;'*  they  are  specially  threatened  as  being  not 
only  blind  themselves,  but  leading  others  blindfold.  [Calvin.] 
■OW--at  the  time  foretold,  '*  at  that  time;"  the  prophet  transport- 
ing  himself  into  it     perplexity— (Isaiah,  22.  5.).      Thev  shall  not 

know  whither  to  torn  to.     5.  Trust  ye  not  in  a  friend— Faith  is 

kept  nowhere:  all  to  a  man  are  treacherous  (Jeremiah,  9.  2-6.). 
AVneu  justice  is  perverted  by  the  great,  faith  nowhere  is  safe. 
So,  in  gospel  times  of  persecution,  "  a  man's  foes  are  they  of  his 
own  household"  (Matthew,  10.  35,  36;  Luke,  12.  53.).  guide — a 
counsellor  [Calvin.]  able  to  help  and  advise  (cf.  Psalm  118,  8,  9; 
146.  3.).  Th£  head  of  your  family^  to  whom  all  the  members  of 
the  family  would  naturally  repair  in  emergencies.  Similarly  the 
Hebrew  is  translated  in    Joshua,  22.   14,  and  '*  chief   friends"  in 

Proverbs,  16,  28.  [Grotius.]  tier  tliat  lletli  in  thy  bosom— thy 
wife  (Deuteronomy,  13. 6.).     6.  son  dishonoretli  tlie  father— the 

state  of  unnatural  lawlessness  in  all  relations  of  life  is  here  de- 
scribed which  is  to  characterise  the  last  times,  befort  Messiah  comes 
to  punish  the  ungodly  and  save  Israel  (cf.  Luke  21. 16;  2  Timothy,  3. 

x-3)-    7.  Tliermre  I  will  look  unto  the  Lord— as  if  no  one  els« 

were  before  mine  eyes.  We  must  not  only  "  look  unto  the  Lord," 
but  also  '*  wait  for  Him."  Having  no  hope  from  man  (v.  5,  6.). 
Micah  speaks  in  the  name  of  Israel,  who  herein,  taught  by  chas- 
tisement (v.  4)  to  feel  her  sin  {v.  9,),  casts  herself  on  the  Lord  as 
her  only  hope,  in  patient  waiting  (Lamentations,  3.  26.).  She  did 
so  under  the  Babylonish  captivicy  ;  she  shall  do  so  again  hereafter 
when  the  spirit  of  grace  shall  be  poured  on  her  (Zechariah,  12. 

10.13.).    8.  Rejoice  not— «t  my  fall,    when  I  sit  in  darkness, 

the  Lord  shall  be  a  light — Israel  reasons  as  her  divine  representa- 
tive, Messiah,  reasoned  by  faith  in  His  hour  of  darkness  and  deser- 
tion (Isaiah,  50.  7,  8,  10.).  Israel  addresses  Babylon,  her  triumph- 
ant foe  (or  Edom),  as  a  female:  the  type  of  her  last  and  worst  foes 
(Psalm  137.  7,  8.).  "  Mine  enemy,"  in  Hebrew,  is  feminine,  when 
I  fklly  i  shall  rise— (Psalm  37.  24 ;  Proverbs,  24.  16.).  9.  bear- 
patiently,  the  indignation  of  the  Lord— His  punishment  inflicted 
on  me  (Lamentations,  3.  39.).  The  true  penitent  "accepts  the 
punishment  of  his  iniquity"  (Leviticus,  26.  41,  43  ;);  they  who 
murmur  against  God,  do  not  yet  know  their  guilt  (Jbb,  40.  4, 
5.)-  execute  Judgment  for  me'— against  my  foe.  God's  people 
plead  guilty  before  God  ;  but,  in  respect  to  their  human  foes,  they 
are  innocent  and  undeserving  of  their  foes'  injuries,  bring  mO 
forth  to  the  light — ^to  temporal  and  spiritual  redemption.  I  shall 
behold  his  righteousness — His  gracious  faithfulness  to  His  prom- 
ises (Psalm  103.  17.).  10.  shame  shall  cover  her— in  seeing  how 
utterly  mistaken  she  was  in  supposing  that  I  was  utterly  ruined. 
Where  Is  . . .  thy  God  ?— (Psalm  42.  3,  10.).  If  He  be  •*  thy  God," 
as  thou  sayest,  let  Him  come  now  and  deliver  thee.  So  as  to  Is- 
rael's representative,  Messiah  (Matthew,  27. 43.).  mine  eves  Shall 
behold  her — a  just  retribution  in  kmd  upon  the  foe  who  had  said, 
*'  Let  our  eye  look  upon  Zion."  Zion  shall  behold  her  foe  prostrate, 
not  with  the  carnal  joy  of  revenge,  but  with  spiritual  joy  in  God's 
Tindicating  His  own  righteousness  (Isaiah,  66.  24  ;  Revelation,  i6. 
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5-7*)*  shall  she  be  trodden  dOWIh-herself,  who  had  trodden 
down  me.  II.  thy  walls  ...  be  built— under  Cyrus,  after  the 
seventy  years'  captivity  ;  and  again,  hereafter,  when  the  Jews  shall 
be  restored  (Amos,  9.  II  ;  Zechariah,  12.  6.).  shall  the  decree  be 
far  removed — m.,  thy  tyrannical  decree  or  rule  of  Babylon  shall 
be  put  away  from  thee,  "  the  statues  that  were  not  good"  (Ezekiel, 
20.  25.).  [Calvin.]  Psalm  102.  13-16 ;  Isaiah.  9.  4.  The  He- 
brevt  is  against  Maurer's  translatum.  "  the  boundary  of  the  city 
shall  be  far  extendedt*  so  as  to  contain  tlie  people  flocking  into  it  from 
all  nations  {v.  12  ;  Isaiah,  49.  20;  54.  2.).  12.  In  that  day  alSO— 
rather,  an  answer  to  the  supposed  question  of  Zion.  When  shall  my 
walls  be  built?  *' The  day  (of  thy  walls  being  built)  is  the  day 
when  there  shall  come  to  thee  he  (1^.,  many)  from  Assyria,'*  &c 
[LuDOVicus  DE  DiEU.]  The  Assyrians  (Including  the  Babyloni- 
ans) who  spoiled  thee  shall  come,  and  from  the  rortHled  Citles — 
rather,  to  suit  the  parallelism,  *'  from  Assyria  even  to  Egypt**  {Mai- 
war  may  be  so  translated.)  So  Assyria  and  Egypt  are  contrasted 
in  Isaiah,  19.  23.     [Maurbr.]    Calvin  agrees  with  EngHsk  Ver* 

sion,  **  from  all  fortified  dties."   fhm  the  fortress  even  to  tbo 

river — '*  from  Egypt  even  to  the  river"  Euphrates  (answering  in 
parallelism  to  **Assyria").  [Maurer.]  cf.  Isaiah,  ii.  15.  16;  19. 
23-25;  27.  13;  Hosea,  ii.  11 ;  Zechariah,  10.  10.  13.  However 
glorious  the  prospect  of  restoration,  the  Jews  are  not  to  forget  the 
visitation  on  their  "land"  which  is  to  intervene  for  the  "fmit  of 
(evil  caused  by)  their  doings*'  (cf.  Prov.  i.  31,  Is.  3. 10,  ii;  Jer.  21. 
14.)-  14.  Feed  thy  people — Praver  of  the  prophet,  in  the  name  of 
his  people  to  God, which,  as  God  nilfills  believing  prayer,  is  prophet* 
ical  of  what  God  would  do.  When  God  is  about  to  deliver  His  peo- 
ple. He  stirs  up  their  friends  to  pray  for  them,  feed — including  the 
idea  of  both  pastoral  rule  and  care  over  His  people  (Margin^  ch.  $. 
4,),  regarded  as  a  flock  (Ps.  80.  I ;  100.  3.).  Our  calamity  must  be 
fatal  to  the  nation,  unless  thou  of  thy  unmerited  grace,  remembering 
thy  covenant  with  "thine  heritage"  (Deuteronomy.  4.  20;  7.  6;  32.9,), 
shalt  restore  us.  thy  rod — the  shepherd's  rod,  where  with  he  di- 
rects the  flock  (Psalm  23.  4.).     No  longer  the  rod  of  punishment 

(ch.  6. 9.)  which  dwell  solitarily  in  the  wood,  in . .  Camel— let  thy 

people  who  have  been  dwelling  as  it  were  in  a  solitude  of  woods 
(m  the  world,  but  not  of  it),  scattered  among  various  nations, 
dwell  in  Carmel,  t./.,  where  there  are  fruit-bearing  lands,  and  vine- 
yards. [Calvin.]  Rather,  "which  are  about  to  dwell  (ije,^  that 
they  may  dwell)  separate  in  the  wood,  in  . .  .  Carmel  *'  [Maurer]  ; 
which  are  to  be  no  longer  mingled  with  the  heathen,  but  are  to 
dwell  as  a  distinct  people  in  their  own  land.  Micah  has  here  Ba- 
laam's prophecy  in  view  (cf.  ch.  6.  5,  where  also  Balaam  is  referred 
to).  "  Lo,  the  people  shall  dwell  ahne  "  (Numbers.  23. 9  ;  cf.  Deu- 
teronomy, 3.  28.).  To  "  feed  in  the  wood  in  Carmel."  is  to  feed 
in  the  rich  pastures  among  its  woods.  To  "  sleep  in  the  woods," 
is  the  image  of  most  perfect  security  (Ezekiel,  34.  25.).  So  that  the 
Jews*  security^  as  well  as  their  distinct  nationality^  is  here  foretold. 
Also  Jeremiah,  49.  31.  Bashan — famed  for  its  cattle  (Psalm  22. 
12 ;  Amos,  4.  i.).     Parallel  to  this  passage  is  Jeremiah,  50.  19* 
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Bashan  and  Gilead,  East  of  Jordan,  were  chosen  by  Reuben,  Gad, 
and  half  Manasseh,  as  abounding  in  pastures  suited  for  their  many 
cattle  (Numbers,  32.;  Deuteronomy,  3. 12-17.).  15.  thy  ....  him 
— ^both  referring  to  Israel.  So  in  v,  19,  the  person  is  changed  from 
the  first  to  the  third,  "us  ...  .  our  ....  their."  Jehovah  here  an- 
swers Micah's  prayer  in  v,  14,  assuring  him,  that  as  He  delivered 
His  people  from  Egypt  by  miraculous  power,  so  He  would  again 
"show''  it  in  their  behalf  (Jeremiah,  16.  14,  15.).  16.  Shall  866 
— the  "marvellous  things"  (v.  15;  Isaiah,  26.  11.).  C0nf0lind6d 
at  all  th6ir  might — having  so  suddenly  proved  unavailing :  .that 
might  wherewith  they  had  thought,  that  there  is  nothing  which 
they  could  not  effect  against  God's  people,  lay  . . .  hand  ttpon 
.  .  .  moutlh—the  gesture  of  silence  (Job,  21.  5  ;  40. 4  :  Psalm  107. 
42  ;  Isaiah,  52.  15.).  They  shall  be  struck  dumb  at  Israel's  mar^ 
vellous  deliverance,  and  no  longer  boast  that  God's  people  is  de- 
stroyed. 6ars  .  .  .  daaf — they  shall  stand  astounded  so  as  not  to 
hear  what  shall  be  said.  [Grotius.]  Once  they  had  eagerly 
drunk  in  all  rumors  as  so  manv  messages  of  victories  ;  but  then 
they  shall  be  afraid  of  hearing  them,  because  they  continually  fear 
new  disasters,  when  they  see  the  God  of  Israel  to  be  so  powerful. 
[Calvin.]  They  shall  dose  their  ears  so  as  not  to  be  compelled  to 
near  of  Israel's  successes.  17.  iick  the  dU8t — in  abject  prostration 
as  suppliants  (Psalm  72.  9 ;  df.  Is,  49.  23  ;  65.  25.).  move  Gilt  of 
their  hoiea — as  reptiles  from  their  holes^  they  shall  come  forth  ftom 
their  hiding  places,  or  fortresses  (Psalm  18.45,),  to  give  themselves 
up  to  the  conquerors.  More  /SrV.,  "  they  shall  tremble  from,"  iV., 
tremblingly  come  forth  from  their  coverts,  like  WOrme — reptiles 
or  crawlers  ^euteronomy,  32.  M),  they  Shall  be  afraid  OT  the 
Lord — or,  they  shall  in  fear  turn  with  haste  to  the  Lord.  Thus 
the  antithesis  is  brought  out.  They  shall  tremble  forth  from  their 
holes :  they  shall  in  trepidation  turn  to  the  Lord  for  salvation  (cf. 
Note,  Hosea,  3.  5.  and  Jeremiah,  33.  9.).  fear  because  of  thee— 
shall  fear  thee,  Jehovah  [and  so  fear  Israel  as  under  thy  guardian- 
ship.] There  is  a  change  here  from  speaking  of  God  to  speaking 
' to  GoA.  [Maurer.]  Or  rather,  "  shall  fear  Uiee,  Israel."  [Hen- 
derson.] 18.  Grateful  at  such  unlooked  for  grace  being  promised 
to  Israel,  Micah  breaks  forth  into  praises  of  Jehovah,  passeth  by 
the  transgression — not  conniving  at  it,  but  forgiving  it ;  leaving 
it  unpunished,  as  ft  traveler  passes  by  what  he  chooses  not  to  look 
into  (Proverbs,  19.  1 1.).  Contrast  Amos,  7.  8,  and  "  mark  \m<\\xU 
tics,"  Psalm  130.  3.  the  remnant — who  shall  be  permitted  to  sur- 
vive the  previous  judgment :  the  elect  remnant  ot  grace  (ch.  4.  7  ; 

5.  3*  7.  8.).    retaineth  not . . .  anger-^Psalm  103. 9.).   delighteth 

In  meroy — God's  forgiving  is  founded  on  His  nature,  which  de- 
lights in  loving  kindness,  and  is  averse  from  wrath.  19.  turn  again 
— ^to  us,  from  having  been  turned  away  from  us.  SUbdue  OUr  lnil|lli- 
ties — lit.,  tread  underfoot,  as  being  hostile  and  deadly  to  us.  With- 
out subjugation  of  our  bad  propensities,  even  pardon  could  not  give 
us  peace.  When  God  takes  away  the  guilt  of  sin  that  it  may  not  con- 
demn us.  He  takes  away  also  the  power  of  sin  that  it  may  not 
rule  us.    cast . . .  Into  . . .  depths  of  the  sea — never  to  rise  again 
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"6  view,  buried  out  of  sight  in  eternal  oblivion  :  not  merely  at  the 
shore  side,  where  they  may  rise  again,  our  .  .  .  their — change  of 
person.  Micah  in  the  first  case  identifying  himself  and  his  sins 
with  his  people  and  their  sins ;  in  the  second,  speaking  0/  them 
and  their  sins.  20.  perfbrm  the  truth — the  faithful  promise,  ta 
Jacob  .  . .  Abraham — thou  shalt  make  good  to  their  posterity  the 
promise  made  to  the  patriarchs.  God's  promises  are  called 
*•  mercy,"  because  they  flow  slowly  from  grace ;  "  truth,"  because 
they  will  be  surely  performed  (Luke,  i.  72,  73  ;  I  Thessalonians,  5. 
24.).  eworn  unto  our  fathers— (Psalm  105. 9,  10.).  The  promise 
to  Abraham  is  in  Genesis,  I3.  3 ;  to  Isaac,  in  Genesis,  26.  24 ;  to 
Jacob,  in  Genesis,  28.  13.  This  unchangeable  promise  implied  an 
engagement  that  the  seed  of  the  patriarchs  should  never  perish, 
and  should  be  restored  to  their  inheritance  as  often  as  they  turned 
wholly  to  God  (Deuteronomy,  30.  i,  2.). 


NAHUM. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Nahum  means  contolation  and  vengeamce ;  symbolising  the  **  ccnuolatioa*" 
in  the  book  for  God's  people,  and  the  "  vengeance'*  coming  on  their  enemies. 
In  the  first  chapter  the  two  themes  alternate ;  but  as  the  prophet  advano^ 
vengeance  on  the  capital  of  the  Assyrian  foe  Is  the  predominant  topic.  He  is 
called  tAt  Blkoshite  (ch.  x.  z,),  from  Elkosh^  or  Elkesi,  a  village  of  Galilee, 
pointed  out  to  Jerotnt  {Frtf.in  NoAum)  as  a  place  of  note  anaong  the  Jews, 
naving  traces  m  ancient  buudings.  The  name  Capernaum^  i.  ^.,  "  village  ot 
NahumJ**  seems  to  take  its  name  from  ff ahum  having  resided  in  it,  thovydk 
bom  in  Elkosh  in  the  neighborhood.  There  is  another  Elkosh  E.  of  the  Ti- 
griSf  and  N.  of  Mosul,  believed  by  Jewish  pilgrims  to  be  the  birth-place  and 
Durial-place  of  the  prophet.  But  the  book  of  N ahum  in  its  allusioos  shows  a 
particularity  of  acquaintance  with  Palestine  (ch.  z.  4,).  and  only  a  more  gen- 
eral knowledge  as  to  Nineveh  (ch.  a.  4-6  ;  3.  2,3.). 

His  Graphic  description  of  Sennacherib  and  nis  army  (ch.  i.  9-ia)  makes  it 
not  unlikely,  that  he  was  in  or  near  Tensalem  at  the  umer  hence  the  number 
of  phrases  corresponding  to  those  of  Isaiah  (cf.  ch.  x.  8,  o,  with  Isa.  8.  8 ;  xo. 
93 ;  ch.  a.  10.  with  Isa.  a^.  x,  amd  at.  3 ;  ch.  x.  15,  with  Isa.  5a.  7.).  1  he 
prophecy  in  ch.  z.  14,  prooably  refers  to  the  murder  of  Sennacherib  twenty 
years  after  his  return  from  Palestine  (Isa.  37.  38.).  The  date  of  his  prophecies, 
thus,  seems  to  be  about  the  former  years  of  itezekiah.  So  Jeramt  thinks. 
He  plainly  writes  whilst  the  Assyrian  power  was  yet  unbroken  (ch.  x.  xa  ;  a. 
XZ-Z3:  3.  15-Z7.).  The  correspondence  oetween  the  sentiments  of  Nahum  and 
those  of  Isaian  and  Hezekiah,  as  recorded  in  a  Kings  and  Isaiah,  proves  the 
likelihood  of  NaJium's  prophecies  belonging  to  the  time  when  Sennacherib  was 
demanding  the  surrender  of  Jerusalem,  and  had  not  yet  raised  the  siege  (cf. 
ch.  X.  a,  Ac,  with  a  Ki.  19.  14.  15  ;  ch.  x.  7,  with  a  Ki.  z8.  33  \  19.  ira.  31 ;  a 
Chr.  3a.  7,  8  :  ch.  i.  9,  xx.  witn  a  Ki.  19.  aa,  37,  a8 ;  ch.  1. 14,  with  a  Ki.  xg.  6, 
7 :  ch,  X.  xj,  and  a.  x,  a,  with  a  Ki.  xo.  3a.  33  ;  ch.  a.  13.  with  a  Ki.  19.  aa,  a^.). 
The  historical  data  in  the  book  itself  are  the  humiliation  of  Israel  and  Judah 


and  impoverished  by  Ahaz's  payments  to  Tiglath-pileser(aChr.  a8  :  ^.  7.  9.). 
Sai)i;on,  Shalmaneser's  successor,  after  the  reduction  of  Pheneda  by  the  latter, 
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Sennacherib,  Sargon's  successor,  made  the  last  Assyrian  attempt  against  Jodea, 
ending  in  the  destruction  of  his  army,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Hecekiah 
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(7x3-710  B.  C.)>    As  Nahum  refers  to  thu  in  part  prophetically,  in  part  as  mat- 
ter of  history  (ch.  z.  Q-13;  a.  X3.)«  he  must  have  livea  about  B.  C.  730-7x4,  that 
is,  almost  xoo  years  Before  the  event  foretold,  vis.,  the  overthrow  of  Nineveh 
by  the  joint  forces  of  Cyaxares  and  Nabopolassar  in  the  reign  of  Chyniladanus, 
B.  C.  695.  or  else  603. 
The  prophecy  is  remarkable  for  its  unity  of  aim.    Nahum*s  object  was  to  in- 
spire his  countrymen,  the  Jews,  with  the  assurance  that,  however  alarming 
tneir  position  mi^ht  seem,  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  miehty  Assyrian,  who 
had  alreadjr  earned  away  the  ten  tribes,  yet  that  not  only  should  the  Assyrian 
(Sennacherib)  fail  in  his  attack  on  Jerusuem,  but  Nineveh  his  own  capital  be 
taken  and  his  empire  overthrown  \  and  this,  not  by  an  arbitrary  exercise  of  Je- 
hovah's power,  but  for  the  iniquities  of  the  city  and  its  people. 

His  position  in  the  canon  is  seventh  of  the  minor  prophets  in  both  the  He- 
brew and  Greek  arrangement.  He  is  seventh  in  point  of  date. 
His  style  is  clear^  elegant,  and  fbrciCfe.  Its  most  strikinj;  characteristic  is  the 
power  or  representuijg  several  phases  of  an  idea  in  the  bnefest  sentences,  as  in 
the  majestic  description  of  God  in  the  commencement^  the  conquest  of  Nineveh, 
and  the  destruction  of  No-ammon.  [Eichorn.)  Ds  Wbttb  calls  attention  to  his 
variety  of  manner  in  presenting  ideas,  as  marking  great  poetic  talent.  *"■  Here 
there  IS  something  sonorous  in  his  language,  there  something  murmuring  ;  with 
both  there  alternates  somewhat  that  is  soft,  delicate,  and  melting,  as  the  subject 
demands,*'  Excepting  two  alleged  Assyrian  words  (ch.  %.  x?).  English  version 
*' crowned,"  at  princes^  and  English  l^srsion^  "captains,"  or  *a/rtf/*  (used by 
Jeremiah  <x.  37),  the  language  is  pure.  These  two.  doubtless,  came  to  be  knowif 
m  Judea  from  the  intercouiie  with  Assyria  in  the  eighth  and  seventh  centuries  B.C 

NAHUM. 

CHAPTER  I. 
Ver.  1-15.    Jehovah's  Attributes  as  a  Jealous  Judge  of 
Sin,  yet  Merciful  to  His  Trusting  People,  should  Inspire 
THEM  with  Confidence.    He  will  not  allow  the  Assyrian^ 

AGAIN  to  assail  THEM  ;  BUT  WILL   DESTROY  THE  FOE.      |.    bUP- 

den  of  Nineveh — The  prophetic  doom  of  Nineveh.  Nahum  proph- 
esied against  that  city  150  years  after  Jonah.  2.  JealOUS — in  this 
there  is  sternness,  yet  tender  affection.  We  are  jealous  only  of 
those  we  love  :  a  husband,  of  a  wife :  a  king,  of  his  subjects'  loy- 
alty. God  is  jealous  of  men,  because  He  loves  them.  God  will  not 
bear  a  rival  in  His  claims  on  them.  His  burning  jealousy  for  His  own 
wounded  honor  and  their  love,  as  much  as  His  justice,  accounts  for 
all  His  fearful  judgments :  the  flood,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
that  of  Nineveh.  His  jealousy  will  not  admit  of  His  friends  being 
oppressed,  and  their  enemies  nourishing  (cf.  Exodus,  20.  5  ;  I  Cor- 
intnians.  16.  22  ;  2  Corinthians,  ii.  2.).  Burning  teal  enters  into 
the  idea  in  "jealous"  here  (cf.  Numbers,  25.  11,  13 ;  I  Kings,  19. 

10.).    the  Lord  revengeth  . . .  Lord  revengeth~the  repetitions  of 

the  incommunicable  name  Jehovah,  and  of  His  revenging,  gives 
an  awful  solemnity  to  the  introduction.  furioUS — ^V.,  a  master  of 
fury.  So  a  master  of  the  tongue,  i.e.,  eloquent.  "  One  who,  if  He 
pleases,  can  most  readily  give  effect  to  His  fury."  [Grotius.") 
Nahum  has  in  view  the  provocation-  to  fury  given  to  God  by  the 
Assyrians,  after  having  carried  away  the  ten  tribes,  now  proceeding 

to  invade  Judea  under  Hezekiah.  reserveth  wrath  for  his  ene- 
mies— reserves  it  against  His  own  appointed  time  (2  Peter,  2.  9.). 
After  long  waiting  for  their  repentance  in  vain,  at  length  punishing 
them.  A  wrong  estimate  of  Jehovah  is  formed  from  His  suspend- 
ing punishment :  it  is  not  that  He  is  insensible  or  dilatory,  but  He 
reserves  wrath  for  His  own  fit  time.  In  the  case  of  the  penitent 
He  does  not  reserve  or  retain  His  anger  (Psalm  103.  9 ;  Jeremiah, 
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^  5, 12 ;  Micah,  7. 18.).    3.    slow  to  anger,  and  great  in  power 

— 1^.,  but  great  in  power,  so  as  to  be  able  in  a  moment,  if  He 
pleases,  to  destroy  the  wicked.  His  long-suffering  is  not  from  want 
of  power  to  punish  (Exodus,  34.  6.  7.).  not  at  all  acquit — lit,, 
will  not  {icquittivg  acquit^  or  tjeat  as  innocent.  Lord  hath  his  way 
In  the  whirlwind — From  this  to  v.  5.  inclusive,  is  a  description  of 
His  power  exhibited  in  the  phenomena  of  nature,  especially  when 
He  is  wroth.  His  vengeance  shall  sweep  away  the  Assyrian  foe 
like  a  whirlwind  (Proverbs,  10,  25.).  ClOUdS  are  the  dust  Of  his 
feet — large  as  they  are.  He  treads  on  them,  as  a  man  would  on  the 
small  dust ;  He  is  Lord  of  the  clouds,  and  uses  them  as  He  pleases. 
4.  rebuketh  the  sea— as  Jesus  did  (Matthew,  8.  26,),  proving 
Himself  God  (cf.  Isaiah,  50.  2.).  Bashan  languisheth — ^through 
drought ;  ordinarily  it  was  a  region  famed  for  its  rich  pasturage  (cf. 
Toel,  I.  10.).  Hower  of  Lebanon — its  bloom  ;  all  that  blooms  so 
luxuriantly  on  Lebanon  (Hosea,  14.  7.).  As  Bashan  was  famed  for 
its  pastures,  Carmel  for  its  corn-fields  and  vineyards,  so  Lebanon 
for  its  forests  (Isaiah,  33.  9.)  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  so 
blooming  that  God  cannot  change  it  when  He  is  wroth.  5.  earth 
is  burned — so  Grotius.  Rather,  **  lifts  itself,"  t>.,  heavetk  [Mau- 
rer]  :  as  the  Hebrew  is  translated  in  Psalm  89. 9  ;  Hosea,  13.  i ;  cf. 

Margin,  2  Samuel,  5.  21.    6.    fury  Is  poursd  out  like  fire— like 

the  liquid  fire  poured  out  of  volcanoes  in  all  directions  (see  Jere- 
miah, 7.  20.).  rocks  are  thrown  down — or,  "are  burst  asunder  ;" 
the  usual  effect  of  volcanic  fire  (Jeremiah,  51.  25,  26.).  As  Hanni- 
bal  burst  asunder  the  Alpine  rocks  by  fire  to  make  a  passage  for 
his  army.  [GrotiusJ  /.  Here  Nahum  enters  on  his  special 
subject,  for  which  the  previous  verses  have  prepared  the  way,  «/«., 
to  assure  his  people  of  safety  in  Jehovah  under  the  impending  at- 
tack of  Sennacherib  (v.  7,),  and  to  announce  the  doom  of  Nineveh, 
the  capital  of  the  Assyrian  foe  (©.  8.).  The  contrast  of  «.  7  and  8 
heightens  the  force,  he  knoweth — ^recognises  as  his  own  (Hosea, 
13.  5  ;  Amos, 3.  2  ;);  and  so,  cares  for  and  guards  (Psalm  i.  6;  2 
Timothy,  2.  19.).  8.  with  an  overrunning  Hood— 1>.,  with  irre- 
sistible might  which  overruns  every  barrier  like  a  flood.  This  im- 
age is  often  applied  to  overwhelming  armies  of  invaders.  Also  of 
calamity  in  general  (Psalm  32.  6 ;  42.  7  ;  90.  5.).  There  is,  perhaps, 
a  special  allusion  to  the  mode  of  Nineveh's  capture  by  the  Meao- 
Babylonian  army,  i»>.,  through  a  flood  in  the  river  which  broke 
down  the  wall  twenty  furlongs  (see  Note,  ch.  2.  6 :  Isaiah,  8.  8 ; 

Daniel,  9.  26 ;  11. 10,  22, 40.).    end  of  the  place  ttiereof— Nin- 

eveh  is  personified  as  a  queen ;  and  "  her  place  "  of  residence  (the 
Hebrew  for  "  thereof "  is  feminine)  is  tne  city  itself  (ch.  2.  8.). 
[Maurer.]  Or,  He  shall  so  utterly  destroy  Nineveh  that  its  place 
cannot  be  found  ;  ch.  3.  17.  confirms  this  (cf.  Psalm  37.  36  ;  Dan- 
iel, 2.  35  ;  Revelation,  12.  8,  and  20.  11.).     darknesS — the  severest, 

calamities.  9.  What  do  ye  imagine  against  the  Lord?— Ab- 
rupt address  to  the  Assyrians,  How  mad  is  your  attempt,  O,  Assyr- 
ians, to  resist  so  powerful  a  God  !  What  can  ye  do  against  such 
an  adversary,  successful  though  ye  have  been  against  all  other  ad- 
versaries ?     Ye  imagine  ye  have  to  do  merely  witn  mortals  and  with 
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a  weak  people,  and  that  so  you  will  gain  an  easy  victory ;  but  vou 
have  to  encounter  God,  the  protector  of   His  people.     Parallel  to 

Isaiah,  37.  23-29 ;  cf.  Psalm  2. 1,    he  will  make  ail  utter  end  — 

the  utter  overthrow  of  Sennacherib's  host,  soon  about  to  take  place, 
is  an  earnest   of  the  "utter    end"   of  Nineveh  itself,     affliction 

shall  not  rise  up  the  second  time— Judah's  "affliction "caused 

by  this  invasion  shall  never  arise  again.  So  v.  12.  But , Calvin 
takes  the  "  affliction  "  to  be  that  of  Assyria  :  "  There  will  be  no 
need  of  His  inflicting  on  you  a  second  blow ;  He  will  make  an 
utter  end  of  you  once  for  all  "  (i  Samuel,  3.  12;  26.  8  ;  2  Samuel,' 
20.  10.).  If  so,  this  verse  in  contrast  to  v.  12.  will  express.  Afflic- 
tion shall  visit  the  Assyrian  no  more,  in  a  sense  very  different  from 
that  in  which  God  will  afflict  Tudah  no  more.  In  the  Assyrian's 
case,  because  the  blow  will  be  iatally  final ;  the  latter,  because  God 
will  make  lasting  blessedness  in  Judah's  case  succeed  to  temporary 
chastisement.  But  it  seems  simpler  to  refer  "  affliction "  here,  as 
in  0.  12,  to  Judah ;  indeed  destructi4m^  rather  than  affliction^  applies 

to  the  Assyrian.    10.  while  they  are  folden  together  as  tnorns 

— /jrV.,  *^  to  the  same  degree  as  thorns  "  (cf.  Margin^  i  Chronicles,  4. 
27.).  As  thorns  so  folded  together  and  entangled  that  they  cannot 
be  without  trouble  loosed  asunder,  are  thrown  by  the  husbandmen 
all  in  a  mass  into  the  Are :  so  the  Assyrians  shall  all  be  given  to- 
gether to  destruction.  Cf.  2  Samuel,  23.  6,  7,  where  also  "  thorns  *' 
are  the  image  of  the  wicked.  As  this  image  represents  the  speedi- 
ness  of  their  destruction  in  a  mass^  so  that  of  "  drunkards,  their 
rushing  as  it  were  of  their  own  accord  into  it ;  for  drunkards  fall 
down  without  any  one  pushing  them.  [KiMCHi.l  Calvin  ex- 
plains. Although  ye  be  dangerous  to  touch  as  thorns  (t>.,  full  of  rage 
and  violence),  yet  the  Lord  can  easily  consume  you.  But  "  although** 
will  hardly  apply  to  the  next  clause.  English  Version  and  Kimchi, 
therefore,  are  to  be  preferred.  The  comparison  to  drunkards  is  ap- 
propriate. For  drunkards,  though  exulting  and  bold,  are  weak  and 
easuy  thrown  down  by  even  a  finger  touching  them.  So  the  inso- 
lent self-confidence  of  the  Assyrians  shall  precipitate  their  over- 
throw by  God.  The  Hebrew  is  ••  soaked*'  or  "  drunken  as  with 
their  own  wine."  Their  drunken  revelries  are  perhaps  alluded  to^ 
during  which  the  foe  (according  to  Diodorus  Siculus^  2.)  broke  in- 
to their  city,  and  Sardanapalus  burned  his  palace  ;  though  the  main 
and  ultimate  destruction  of  Nineveh  referred  to  by  Nahum  was 
long  subsequent  to  that  under  Sardanapalus.  11.  The  cause  of 
Nineveh's  overthrow ;  Sennacherib's  plots  against  Judah.  OUt  of 
thee — O  Nineveh.  From  thyself  shall  arise  the  source  of  thy  own 
ruin.  Thou  shalt  have  only  thyself  to  blame  for  it.  imagineth  evil — 
Sennacherib  carried  out  the  imaginations  of  his  countrymen  (v.  9) 
against  the  Lord  and  His  people  (2  Ks.  19.  22, 23.).  a  wipked  coun- 
sellor— lit.,  "a  counsellor  of  Belial."  Beliel  means  without  profit, 
worthless,  and  so  bad  (i  Sam.  25. 25  ;  2  Corinthians,  6.  15.).  12-14. 
The  same  truths  repeated  as  in  v.  9-1 1,  Jehovah  here  being  the 
"^aker.  He  addresses  Judah,  prophesying  good  to  it,  and  evil  to 
tne  Assyrian.  Though  tney  be  quiet — 1>.,  without  fear,  and  tran- 
quilly secure.     So   Chaldee  and  Calvin.    Or,  entire,   complete; 
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"  Though  their  power  be  unbroken  [Maurer],  and  though  they  be 
so  many ^ yet  even  so  they  shall  be  cut  down,"  (///.,  shorn,  as  hait 
shaved  off  closely  by  a  razor ^  Isaiah,  7.  20.  As  the  Assyrian  was  a 
razor  shaving  others,  so  shall  he  be  shaven  himself.  Retribution  in 
kind).  In  the  height  of  their  pride  and  power,  they  shall  be  clean 
cut  off.  The  same  Hebrew  stands  f6r  "  likewise"  and  "  yet  thus." 
So  many  as  they  are,  so  many  shall  they  perish,  when  h6  Shall 
pass  through — or,  "  and  he  shall  pass  away,"  viz.^  "  the  wicked 
counsellor"  (©.  11,),  Sennacherib.  The  change  of  number  to  the 
singular  distinguisnes  him  from  his  host  They  shall  be  cut  down, 
he  shall  pass  away  home  (2  Kings,  19.  35.  36.).  [Henderson.^ 
English  Version  is  better,  "  they  ^all  be  cut  down,  when  He  (Je- 
hovah) shall  pass  through,"  destroying  by  one  stroke  the  Assyrian 
host.  This  gives  the  reason  why  they  with  all  their  numbers  and 
power  are  to  be  so  utterly  cut  off.  Cf.  "  pass  through,"  i>.,  in  de- 
stroying power  (Exodus,  12.  12,  23:  Isaiah,  8.  8 ;  Daniel,  11.  10.). 
Though  f  have  afflicted  thee— Judah,  "  I  will  afflict  thee  no  more" 
(Isaiah,  40.  i,  2:  52.  I.  2.).  The  contrast  is  between  "they,"  the 
Assyrians,  and  "thee,"  Judah.  Their  punishment  is  fatal  and 
final.  Judah's  was  temporary  and  corrective.  13.  will  I  break 
his  yolce — the  Assyrian's  yoke,  m*.,  the  tribute  imposed  by  Senna- 
cherib on  Hezekiah  (2  Kings,  18.  14.).    from  OtT  thee— O  Judah 

(Isaiah,  10.  27.).    14.  that  no  more  of  thy  name  be  sown— that 

no  more  of  thy  seed,  bearing  thy  name,  as  kings  of  Nineveh,  be 
propagated  ;  that  thy  dynasty  become  extinct,  viz.y  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  Nineveh  here  foretold.  "  Thee"  means  the  king  of  Assyria, 
will  I  cut  OlT .  .  .  graven  image — the  Medes  under  Cyaxares,  the 
joint  destroyers  of  Nineveh  with  the  Babylonians,  hated  idolatry, 
and  would  delight  in  destroying  its  idols.  As  the.  Assyrians  had 
treated  the  gods  of  other  nations,  so  their  own  should  be  treated  (2 
Kings,  19. 18.).  The  Assyrian  palaces  partook  of  a  sacred  character 
[Lay.'VRd];  so  that  "  house  of  thy  gods"  may  refer  to  the  faiaee.  At 
Khorsabad  there  is  remaining  a  representation  of  a  man  cutting  an 
idol  to  pieces.  I  will  make  thy  grave— rather, "  I  will  make  it  {viz., 
"  the  house  of  thy  gods,"  t>.,  Nisroch)  thy  grave"  (2  Kings,  19. 37;  Isa- 
iah, 37.  38.).  Jhus,  bv  Sennacherib's  being  slain  in  it,  Nisroch*s 
house  should  be  defilea.  Neither  thy  gods  nor  thy  temple  shall 
save  thee ;  but  the  latter  shall  be  thy  sepulchre.  thOU  ari  vile— 
or,  thou  art  lighter  than  due  weight  (Daniel,  5.  27 ;  cf.  Job,  31.  6.). 
[Maurer.]  15.  This  verse  is  joined  in  the  Hebrew  text  to  ch. 
2.  It  is  nearly  the  same  as  Isaiah,  52.  7,  referring  to  the  similar  de- 
liverance from  Babylon,    him  that  bringeth  good  tidings — an- 

nouncing  the  overthrow  of  Sennacherib  and  deliverance  of  Jerusa- 
lem. The  •*  mountains  are  those  round  Jerusalem,  on  which  S>en- 
nacherib's  host  had  so  lately  encamped,  preventing  Judah  from 
keeping  her  **  feasts,"  but  on  which  messengei^  now  speed  to  Jeru- 
salem, publishing  his  overthrow  with  a  loud  voice  where  lately  they 
durst  not  have  opened  their  mouths.  A  type  of  the  far  more  glo- 
rious spiritual  deliverance  of  God's  people  from  Satan  by  Messiah, 
heralded  by  ministers  of  the  gospel  (Romans,  10.  15.).  perform 
thy  vows — which  thou  didst  promise  if  God  would  deliver  th«« 
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from  the  Assyrian,  the  wicked — AV.,  Belial;  the  same  as  the 
"counsellor  of  Belial"  (Margin,  ch.  i.  ii,),  viz.,  Sennacherib. 

CHAPTER  II. 
Ver.  I -1 3.  The  advance  op  the  Destroying  Forces 
AGAINST  Nineveh,  after  it  was  used  as  God's  rod  for  a  time 
to  Chastise  His  People:  The  Capture  of  that  Lion's 
Dwelling,  according  to  the  sure  Word  of  Jehovah.  I.  He 
that  daeheth  in  pieces — God's  "  battle-axe"  wherewith  He  *' breaks 
in  pieces"  His  enemies.  Jeremiah,  51.  20  applies  the  same  Hebrew 
term  to  Nebuchadnezzar  (cf.  Proverbs,  25,  18  ;  Jeremiah,  50.  23, 
"  the  hammer  of  the  whole  earth").  Here  the  Medo-Babylonian 
army  under  Cyaxares  and  Nabopolassar  that  destroyed  Nineveh,  is 
prophetically  meant,  before  thy  face — before  Nineveh.  Openly^ 
so  tnat  the  work  of  God  may  l)e  manifest,  watch  the  way — by  * 
which  the  foe  will  attack,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  meet  him.  Ironical 
advice  ;  equivalent  to  a  prophecy,  Thou  shalt  have  need  to  use  all 
possible  means  of  defence  ;  but  use  what  thou  wilt,  all  will  be  in 
vain,  malce  thy  loins  strong — the  loins  are  the  seat  of  strength ; 
to  gird  them  up  is  to  prepare  all  one's  strength  for  conflict  (Job, 
40.  7.).     Also  gird  on  thy  sword  (2  Samuel,  20.  8  ;  2  Kings,  4. 29.). 

2.  For  the  Lord  hath  turned  away  the  excellency  of  Jacob— 

ije.^  The  time  for  Nineveh's  overthrow  is  ripe,  because  Jacob  (Ju- 
dah)  and  Israel  (the  ten  tribes)  have  been  sufficiently  chastised.  The 
Assyrian  rod  of  chastisement  having  done  its  work,  is  to  be  thrown 
into  the  fire.  If  God  chastised  Jacob  and  Israel  with  all  their 
"excellercy"  (Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  which  was  their  pre-emi- 
nent excellency  above  all  nations  in  God's  eyes.  Psalm  47.  4 ;  87. 
2  ;  Ezekiel,  24.  21 ;  Note,  Amos,  6.  8,),  how  much  more  will  He 
punish  fatally  Nineveh,  an  alien  to  Him,  and  idolatrous?  Mau- 
rer,  not  so  well,  translates,  "  restores,"  or  "  will  restore  the  excel- 
lency of  Jacob,"  &c.  emptiers — the  Assyrian  spoilers,  have  emp- 
tied them  out — ^have  spoiled  the  Israelites  and  Jews  (Hosea,  10. 
I.).  Cf.  Psalm  80.  8-i6,  on  "  vine  branches,"  as  applied  to  IsraeL 
3.  his  miohty  men — the  Medo-Babylonian  general  s  mighty  men, 
attacking  Nineveh,  made  red — the  ancients  died  their  bulf's-hide 
shields  red,  partly  to  strike  terror  into  the  enemy,  chiefly  lest  the 
blood  from  wounds  which  they  might  receive  should  be  perceived 
and  give  confidence  to  him.  [Calvin.]  G.  V.  Smith  conjectures 
that  the  reference  is  to  the  red  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  from 
shields  of  bronze  or  copper,  such  as  are  found  among  the  Assyrian 
remains.  In  SCariet — or  crimson  military  tunics  (cf.  Matthew,  27. 
28.).  Xenophen  mentions  that  the  Medes  were  fond  of  this  color. 
The   Lydians  and  Tyrians  extracted  the  dye  from  a  particular 

worm.    Chariots  . . .  with  flaming  torches— f.^.,  the  chariots  shall 

be  like  flaming  torches,  their  wheels  in  lightning-like  rapidity  of 
rotation  flashing  light  and  striking  sparks  from  the  stones  over 
which  they  pass  (cf.  Isaiah,  5.  28.).  English  Version  supposes 
a  transposition  of  the  Hebrew  letters.  It  is  better  to  tianslate  the 
Hebrew  as  it  is,  "  the  chariots  (shall  be  furnished)  with  fire-flashing 
scythes**  (lit,,  with  the  fire,  or  glitter,  of  iron  weapons.  Iron  scythes 
were  fixed  at  right  angles  to  the  axles  and  turned  down,  or  parallel 
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to  it,  inserted  into  the  felly  ol  the  wheel.  The  Medes,  peiiiaps,  had 
such  chariots,  though  no  traces  of  them  are  found  in  Assyrian  re- 
mains. On  account  of  the  latter  fact,  it  may  be  better  to  translate, 
**  the  chariots  shall  come  with  the  elitter  of  steel  weapons**     [M  au- 

RER  and  G.  V.  Smith.]    in  the  day  of  his  preparation^jEHo- 

vah's  (Isaiah,  13.  3.).  Or,  **  the  Medo- Babylonian  commandef's 
day  of  preparation  for  the  attack"  (v.  i.).  '•  He"  confirms  this, 
and  "  his"  in  this  verse,  the  fir  tree* — their  Jtr  tree  lames,  ter- 
ribly Shalcen— branded  so  as  to  strike  terror.  Or,  "shall  be 
tremulous  with  being  brandished."  [Maurer.]  4.  rage — arc 
driven   in   furious  haste   (Jeremiah,  46.  o.).    Justle  one  against 

another — run  to  and  fro.    [Maurer.]    in  the  broad  ways — (3 

Chronicles,  32.  6.).  Large  open  spaces  in  the  suburbs  of  Nineveh, 
they  shall  seem  like  torches — /t/.,  "  their  (feminine  in  Hebrew) 
appearance  "  (is)  viz,^  the  appearance  of  the  hroad places  is  like  that 
of  torches,  through  the  numbers  of  chariots  in  them  flashing  in  the 
sun  (Margin,  Proverbs,  8.  26.)  run  like  the  HghtninOfr— with  rap. 
id  violence  (Matthew,  24,  27  ;  Luke,  10.  18.).  5.  ihe  Assyrian 
reparations  for  defence.  He — the  Assyrian  king,  shall  recount 
is  worthies — (ch.  3.  18.).  Review,  or  count  over  in  His  mind  his 
nobles,  choosing  out  the  bravest  to  hasten  to  the  walls  and  repel 
the  attack.  But  in  vain  ;  for  *'  they  shall  stumble  in  their  advance** 
through  fear  and  hurry,  the  defence  Shall  be  prepared — rather. 
the  covering  machine  used  by  besiegers  to  protect  themselves  in  ad> 
vancing  to  the  wall.  Such  sudden  transitions,  as  here  from  the 
besieged  to  the  besiegers,  are  frequent  (cf.  Ezekiel,  4.  2^.  [Mau- 
rer.] Or,  used  by  the  besieged  Assyrians,  [Calvin.J  6.  the 
pates  of  the  rivers  .  .  .  opened — The  river  wall  on  the  Tigris  (the 
West  defence  of  Nineveh)  was  4,530  yards  long.  On  the  North, 
South,  and  East  sides,  there  were  large  moats,  capable  of  being 
easily  filled  with  water  from  the  Khosrsu.  Traces  of  dams  ("  gates, 
or  sluices)  for  regulating  the  supplv  are  still  visible,  so  that  the 
whole  city  could  be  surrounded  witn  a  water  barrier  (t^.  8.).  Be- 
sides,  on  the  East,  the  weakest  side,  it  was  further  protected  by  a 
lofty  double  rampart  with  a  moat  200  feet  wide  between  its  two 
parts,  cut  in  the  rocky  ground.  The  moats  or  canals,  flooded  by 
the  Ninevitcs  before  the  siege  to  repel  the  foe,  were  made  a  dry  bed 
to  march  into  the  city,  bv  the  foe  turning  the  waters  into  a  different 
channel :  as  Cyrus  did  m  the  siege  of  Babylon.  [Maurer.]  In 
the  earlier  capture  of  Nineveh  by  Arbaces  the  Mede,  and  Belesis 
tjlie  Babylonian,  Diodorus  Siculus,  /,  2.  80,  states  that  there  was  an 
old  prophecy  that  it  should  not  be  taken,  till  the  river  became  its 
enemy  ;  so  in  the  third  year  of  the  siege,  the  river  by  a  flood  broke 
down  the  walk  twenty  furlongs,  and  the  king  thereupon  burnt  him- 
self and  his  palace  and  all  his  concubines  and  wealtn  together,  and 
the  enemy  entered  by  the  breach  in  the  wall.  Fire  and  water  were 
doubtless  the  means  of  the  second  destruction  here  foretold,  as  of 
the  first,  dissolved  —  by  the  inundation.  [Henderson.]  Or, 
those  in  the  palace  shall  melt  with  fear,  viz,^  the  king  and  his  no- 
bles. [Grotius.]  7. — Huzzab — ^the  name  of  the  oueen  of  Nine- 
veh, from  a  Hebrew  root  implying  that  she  stood  by  tne  king  (Psalm 
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45.  9.).  [Vatablus.]  Rather,  Nineveh  personified  as  a  queen, 
She  who  had  long  stood  in  the  most  supreme  prosperity.  Similarly 
Calvin.  Maurer  makes  it  not  a  proper  name,  and  translates^ 
**  It  is  established,"  or  "determined"  (cf  Genesis,  41,  32.).  Eng- 
lish Version  is  more  supported  by  the  parallelism,  led  away  cap- 
tive— the  Hebrew  requires  rather,  "  she  is  laid  bare  :  "  brought 
forth  from  the  female  apartments  where  Eastern  women  remain  se- 
cluded, and  is  stripped  of  her  ornamental  attire.  Cf.  Isaiah, 47.  2;  3, 
where  the  same  image  of  a  female  with  face  and  legs  exposed  is  used 
of  a  city  captive  and  dismantled  (cf.  ch.  3.  5.).  [Maurer.J  brought 
■p — her  people  shall  be  made  to  go  up  to  Babylon.  Cf.  the  use  of 
**go  up"  for  moving  from  a  place,  Jeremiah,.  2  i.  2.  her  Rialds  .  .  . 
as .  .  .  doves — ^as  Nineveh  is  compared  to  a  queen  dethroned  and 
dishonored,  so  she  has  here  assigned  to  her  in  the  image,  hand" 
maids  attending  her  with  dove-Uke  plaints  (Isaiah,  38.  14 ;  59.  11. 
The  image  implies  helplessness  and  grief  suppressed,  but,  at  times 
breaking  out.).  The  minor  cities  and  dependencies  of  Nineveh  may 
be  meant,  or  her  captive  women.  [Jerome.]  Grotius  and  Mau- 
rer translate,  for  *' lead  her,**  '* moan**  or  ** sigh**  tabering — 
beating  on  their  breasts  as  on  a  tambourine.  8.  bllt — rather, 
"Though."  [G.V.Smith.]  fit  fjMt—TzXh^r,'' from  the  days  x\i2X%\ie 
hath  been  ; "  from  the  earliest  period  of  her  existence.  Alluding  to 
Nineveh's  antiquity  (Gen.  10. 11.).  "  Though  Nineveh  has  been  of 
old  defended  by  water  surrounding  her,  yet  her  inhabitants  shall  flee 
away."  Grotius,  less  probably  (cf.  ch.  3. 8-12,),  interprets,  the  "  vtb.- 
ters**  of  her  numerous  population  {IssLiBh^f  7;Jer.  51.  i3;Revelation, 
17.  15.).  Stand,  StanOy  shall  they  cry — ^  e.,  the  few  patriotic  cit« 
izens  shall  cry  to  their  fleeing  countrymen;  "  but  none  looketh 
back,"  much  less  stops  in  flight,  so  panic  stricken  are  the^.  9.  Sil- 
ver . .  .  gold-^the  conquerers  are  summoned  to  plunder  the  city. 
Nineveh  s  riches  arose  from  the  annual  tribute  paid  by  so  many 
subject  states,  as  well  as  from  its  extensive  merchandise  (ch.  3.  16  ; 
Ezekiel,  27.  23,  24.).  store — accumulated  by  the  plunder  of  sub- 
ject nations.  It  is  remarkable,  that  whilst  small  articles  of  value 
(bronze  inlaid  with  gold,  gems,  seals,  and  alabaster  vases) 
are  found  in  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  there  is  none  of  gold  and  stiver^ 
These,  as  here  foretold,  were  *'  taken  for  spoil"  before  the  palaces 

were  set  on  fire.    §1017  out  of  all  the  pleasant  flimiture— or 

"there  is  abundance  of  precious  vessels  of  every  kind."  [Mau-' 
RER.]  10.  Lit.,  emptiness,  and  emptiedness,  and  devastation.  The 
accumulation  of  substantives  without  a  verb  (as  in  ch.  3.  2,),  the 
two  first  of  the  three  being  derivatives  of  the  same  root,  and  like 
in  sound,  and  the  number  of  syllables  in  them  increasing  in  a  kind 
of  climax  intensify  the  gloomy  effectiveness  of  the  expression.  Hc' 
brew,  Bukah,  Mebukah,  Mebullakah  (cf.  Isaiah,  24.  i,  3,  4;  Zepha- 

niah,  1. 15.).    faces  of  all  gather  blackne8S~-('^^^^>  Joel,  2.  6.). 

Calvin  translates  "  withdraw  {lit.,  gather  up)  their  glow,"  or  flush 
I.  e.,  grow  pale.  This  is  propably  the  better  rendering.  So  Mau- 
rer. II.  dwelling  of.  .  .lions— Nineveh,  the  seat  of  empire  of  the 
rapacious  and  destructive  warriors  of  various  ranks,  typified  by 
the  "  lions,"  "  young  lions,"  "  old  lion"  (or  lioness  [Maurer]),  "the 
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lion's  whelp.**  The  image  is  peculiarly  appropriate,  as  lions  of 
every  form,  winged,,  and  sometimes  with  the  head  of  a  man,  are 
frequent  in  the  Assyrian  sculptures.  It  was  as  full  of  spoils 
of  all  nations  as  a  lion's  den  is  of  remains  of  its  prey.  The  ques- 
tion, "  Where,"  &c.,  implies  that  Jehovah  "  would  make  an  utter 
end  of  the  place*''  so  that  its  very  site  could  not  be  found  (ch.  I.8.). 
It  is  a  question  expressing  wonder,  so  incredible  did  it  then  seem. 
12.  prey  . . .  ravin-— different  kinds  of  prey.  Cf.  Isaiah,  3.  i,  **  the 
stay  and  the  staff,"  &c.  13.  burn  ...  in  the  smoke— or,  (so  as  to 
pass)  "  into  smoke,"  i uf.,  entirely  [MaurerJ  (Psalm  37.  20;  46.  9.). 
Calvin,  like  EnzHsh  Version,  explains.  As  soon  as  the  flame 
catches,  and  the  6re  smokes,  by  the  mere  smoke  I  will  bum  her 
chariots,  ciit  oflT  thy  prey  from  the  earth — thou  shalt  no  more 
carry  off  prey  fcom   the   nations   of    the    earth.       the  VOice  Of 

thy  messengers  ...  no  more  . . .  heard— no  more  shall  ihy  emis. 

saries  be  heard  throughout  thy  provinces  conveying  thy  king's  com- 
mands and  exacting  tribute  of  subject  nations. 

CHAPTER  III. 
Ver.  i-ig.     Repetition   of   Nineveh's   Doom,  with  new 
features:  the  cause  is,  her  Tyranny,  Rapine,  and  Cru- 

ELTY:  No-AMMON'S  FORTIFICATIONS  DID  NOT  SaVE  HER,  IT  IS 
VAIN,  THEREFORE,  FOR  NiNEVEH  TO  THINK  HER  DEFENCES 
WILL    SECURE    HER    AGAINST    GOD'S    SENTENCE.        I.  thO  blOOdy 

city — lit.^  city  of  bloody  w«.,  shed  by  Nineveh;  just  so  now  her  own 
blood  is  to  be  ^ed.  robbery — ^violence.  [Maurer.]  Extortion. 
[Grotius.]  the  prey  ^eparteth  not — ><  ineveh  never  ceases  to 
live  by  rapine.  Or,  the  Hebrew  verb  is  transitive,  "  she  (Nineveh) 
does  not  make  the  prey  depart:"  she  ceases  not  to  plunder.  2. 
The  reader  is  transported  into  the  midst  of  the  fight  (of.  Jeremiah, 
47.  3.).  The  "  noise  of  whips*'  urging  on  the  horses  (in  the  char^ 
ots)  is  heard,  and  of  '*  the  rattling  of  the  wheels"  of  war-char- 
iots, and  the  '*  horses"  are  seen  **  prancing,"  and  the  **  chariots 
jumping,"  &c.  3.  horseman — distinct  from  **the  horses"  (in 
the  chariots,  v.  2J.  lifteth  up— denoting  readiness  for  fight. 
[EwALD.]  Gesenius  translates^  "  lifteth  up  (AV.,  makes  to  as- 
cend) his  horse."  Similarly  Maurer,  "makes  his  horse  to  rise 
up  on  his  hind  feet."  Vulgate  translates,  *'  ascending,"  1.^.,  making 
his  horse  to  advance  up  to  the  assault.     This  last  is  perhaps  better 

than  English  Version,  the  bright  sword  and  the  glrttering  spear 

— /»/.,  **  the  glitter  of  the  sword  and  the  flash  of  the  spear !"  This, 
as  well  as  the  translation,  **  the  horseman  advancing  up,"  more 
graphically  presents  the  battle  scene  to  the  eye.  tnOy  stunible 
upon  their  corpses — the  Medo-BabyUmian  enemv  stumble  upon 

i\i^  Assyrian  corpses.  4.  Because  of  the  multitude  of  the  w|iore< 

doms — this  assiens  the  reason  for  Nineveh's  destruction,    wbore* 

dome  of  tiie  well-favored  harlot — As  Assyria  was  not  a  worhippet 

of  the  true  God,  "  whoredoms"  cannot  mean,  as  in  the  case  of  Is* 

rael,  apostasy  to  the  worship  of  false  gods ;  but,  her  harlotMke  arti^ 

fices  whereby  she  allured  neighboring  states  so  as  to  subject  them 

to  herself.     As  the  unwary  are  allured  by  the  "  well-favored  har* 

lot's"  looks,  so  Israel,  Judah  {fg,,  under  Ahaz,  who,  calling  to  hia 
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lud  Tiglath-pilesser,  was  made  tributary  by  him,  3  Kings.  i6. 
7-IO,),  and  other  nations  were  tempted  by  the  plausible  professions 
of  Assyria,  and  by  the  lure  of  commerce  (Revelation,  i8.  2,  3,),  to 
trust  her.  witchoraft8'-<Isaiah,  47.  9, 12.).  Alluding  to  the  love 
incantations  whereby  harlots  tried  to  dement  and  ensnare  youths  ; 
answering  to  the  subtle  machinations  whereby  Assyria  attracted 
luitions  to  her.  selleth — deprives  of  their  liberty  ;  as  slaves  used 
to  be  sold;  and  in  other  property  also  sale  was  a  usual  mode  of 
transfer.  Maurer  understands  it  of  depriving  nations  of  their 
freedom,  and  literally  stUing  them  as  slaves  to  distant  peoples 
(Joel,  3.  2,  3,  6-8.).     But  elsewhere   there  is  no  evidence  that  the 

Assyrians  did  this,    families— peoples.    5.  I  will  discover  thy 

-skirts  upon  thy  face — s>.,  discover  thy  nakedness  by  throwing  up 
thy  skirts  upon  iky  /cue  (the  greatest  possible  insult,),  pulling  them 
up  as  high  as  thy  head  (Jeremiah,  13.  22  ;  Ezekiel,  16.  37-41.).  I 
will  treat  thee  not  as  a  matron,  but  as  a  harlot  whose  shame  is  ex- 
posed ;  her  gaudy  finery  being  lifted  up  off  her  fisaiah,  47.  2,  3.}. 
So  Nineveh  shall  be  stripped  of  all  her  glory  and  defences  on  which 
she  prides  herself.  6.  cast  abominable  flhh  upon  thee— as  infa- 
mous harlots  used  to  be  treated.  gazlngstOCk— exposed  to  public 
ignominy  as  a  warning  to  others  (Ezekiel,  28.  17.).  7.  all  .  .  .  that 
look  upon  thee— when  thou  hast  been  made  *'  a  gazingstock"  (v, 
<S.).  all  flee  from  thee — as  a  thing  horrible  to  Took  upon.  Cf. 
"  standing  afar  off"  Revelation,  18.  10.  whence  shall  I  seek 
comforters  for  thee  ? — cf.  Isaiah,  51.  19,  which  Nahum  had  be- 
fore his  mind.  8.  populous  No — rather,  2&  Hebrew^  "No-ammon,** 
the  Egyptian  name  for  Thebes  in  upper  Egypt ;  meaning,  the  pcr-^ 
4ioH  or  possession  of  Amnion,  the  Egyptian  Jupiter  (whence  the 
-Greeks  called  the  city  Diospolis),  who  was  especially  worshipped 
there.  The  Egyptian  inscriptions  called  the  god  Amon-re,  />., 
Amon^  the  Sun;  he  is  represented  as  a  human  figure  with  a  ram's 
head,  seated  on  a  chair  (Jeremiah,  46.  25 ;  Ezekiel,  30.  14-16.). 
The  blow  inflicted  on  No-Ammon,  described  in  f.  10,  was  proba- 
bly by  the  Assyrian  Sargon  (cf.  Notes  on  Isaiah,  18  and  20.).  As 
Thebes,  with  all  her  resources,  was  overcome  by  Assyria,  so  As- 
syrian Nineveh,  notwithstanding  all  her  might,  in  her  turn,  shall 
be  overcome  by  Babylon.  English  Version^  "  populous,"  if  correct, 
implies  that  No's  large  population  did  not  save  her  from  destruc- 
tion, situate  amon^  the  rivers— probably  the  channels  into 
which  the  Nile  here  divides  (cf.  Isaiah,  19.  6-8.).  Thebes  lav  on 
both  sides  of  the  river.  It  was  famed  in  Homer's  time  for  its  hun- 
■dred  gates  (Iliads  9.  381.).  Its  ruins  still  describe  a  circuit  of 
twenty-seven  miles.  Of  them  the  temples  of  Luxor  and  Kamak, 
East  of  the  river  are  most  famous.  The  colonnade  of  the  former, 
■and  the  grand  hall  of  the  latter,  are  of  stupendous  dimensions. 
One  wall  still  represents  the  expedition  of  Shishak  against  Jerusa- 
lem under  Rehoboam  (i  Kings,  14.  25  ;  2  Chronicles,  12.  2-9.). 
mrhose  . .  .  wall  was  from  tpe  sea— i.<r.,  rose  «j^'*from  the  sea." 
Maurer  translates^  **  whose  wall  consisted  of  the  sea**  But  this 
would  be  a  mere  repetition  of  the  former  clause.  The  Nile  is 
called  a  jm,  from  its  appearance  in  the  annual  flood  (Isaiah,  19.  5.)l 
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9.  Ethiopia — Hebrew,  Cush.  Ethiopia  is  thought  at  this  time  to 
have  been  mistress  of  apper  Egypt.  Iier  strengtil — ^her  safeguard 
as  an  ally.  Egypt— lower  Egypt,  it  was  Inflllite— the  resources 
of  these,  her  allies,  were  endless.  Put — or  Phut  (Genesis,  lo.  6.). 
Descended  from  Ham  (Ezekiel,  27.  10.).  From  a  root  meaning  a 
bow;  as  they  were  famed  as  archers.  [Gesenius.]  Probably 
West  of  lower  Egypt.  Josephus  {Antiquities,  i.  6.  2)  identifies  it 
with  Mauritania  (cf.  Margin,  Jeremiah,  46.  9 ;  Ezekiel,  38.  5.). 
^ubim — the  Libyans,  whose  capital  was  Cyrene  ;  extending  along 
the  Mediterranean  West  of  Egypt  (2  Chronicles,  12.  3 ;  16.  8 ; 
Acts,  2.  10.).  As,  however,  the  Lubims  are  always  connected  with 
the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians,  they  are  perhaps  distinct  from  the 
Libyans.  The  Lubims  were  probably  at  first  wandering  tribes, 
who  afterwards  were  settled  under  Carthage  in  the  reign  of  Cyrene, 
under  the  name  Libyans,  thv — No's,  iielpers — Ht,,  in  thy  ke^, 
i.e,,  among  thy  auxiliaries.     10.  Notwithstanding  all  her  might,  she 

was  overcome,  cast  lots  for  her  honorable  men — ^they  divided 
them  among  themselves  by  lot,  as  slaves  (Joel,  3.  3.).  II.  dmnlcen 
— made  to  arink  of  the  cup  of  Jehovah's  wrath  (Isaiah,  51.  17,  21 ; 
Jeremiah,  25.  15.).  hid — covered  out  of  sight:  a  prediction  re- 
markably verified  in  the  state  in  which  the  ruins  of  Ninevdi  have 
been  found.  [G.  V.  Smith.]  But  as  "hid"  precedes  "seek 
strength,"  &c.,  it  rather  refers  to  Nineveh's  state  when  attacked  by 
her  foe :  "  Thou  who  now  so  vauntest  thyself,  shalt  be  compelled 
to  seek  a  hiding  place  from  the  foe"  [Calvin];  or.  shalt  be. neg- 
lected and  slighted  by  all.    [Maurer.]    seek  Strength  beoavse 

of  the  enemy — thou  too,  like  Thebes  (z/.  9,),  shalt  have  recourse 
to  other  nations  for  help  against  thy  Medo-Babylonian  enemy. 
12.  thy  strong  holds — on  the  borders  of  Assyria,  protecting  the 
approaches  to  Nineveh :  "  the  gates  of  thy  land"  (v.  13.).  fig  trOOS 
with  the  first- ripe  figs — expressing  the  rapidity  and  ease  of  the 
capture  of  Nineveh  (cf.  Isaiah,  28. 4 ;  Revelation,  6.  13.).  13.  thy 
people — thy  soldiers,  women — ^unable  to  fight  for  thee  (Isaiah,  19. 
16  ;  Jeremiah,  50.  37  ;  51.  ft).),  gates  of  tnv  land— the  fortified 
passes  or  entrances  to  the  region  of  Nineveh  (cf.  Jeremiah,  15.  7.). 
North  East'  of  Nineveh  there  were  hills  affording  a  natural  barrier 
i^ainst  an  invader ;  the  guarded  passes  through  these  are  proba- 
bly '*the  eates  of  the  land"  meant,    fire  shali  devour  thy  bars — 

the  "  bars '  of  the  fortresses  at  the  passes  into  Assyria.  So  in  As- 
syrian remains  the  Assyrians  themselves  are  represented  as  setting 
fire  to  the  gates  of  a  city  \Bonomi  Nin,  pp.  194, 197.].  14.  Ironical  ex- 
hortation to  Nineveh  to  defend  herself.  Draw .  .  .  waters — so  as  not 
to  be  without  water  for  drinking,  in  the  event  of  being  cut  off  by  the 

besiegers  from  thy  fountains,    make  Strong  the  brick-kiln — or 

"  repair"  [Maurer];  so  as  to  have  a  supply  of  bricks  formed  ofkiln- 
.burnt  clay,  to  repair  breaches  in  the  ramparts,  or  to  build  new  fortifi- 
cations inside  when  the  outer  ones  are  taken  by  the  foe.  15.  There 
— ^in  the  very  scene  of  thy  great  preparations  for  defence;  and 
where  thou  now  art  so  secure,  fire — even  as  at  the  former  de- 
struction; Sardanapalus  (Pul?)  perished  with  all  his  household  in 
the  conflagration  of  his  palace,  having  in  despait  set  it  on  fire,  the 
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traces  of  which  are  still  remaining,      oankerworn — "the  licking 
locust."  [Henderson.]  make  thyself  many  as  the  locusts—'*  the 

swarming  locusts'*  [Henderson];  i.e.^  however  "many"  be  thy 
forces*  like  those  of  "  the  swarming  locusts,"  or  the  "  lickine  lo- 
custs," yet  the  foe  shall  consume  thee  as  the  "  licking  locust"  licks 
up  all  before  it.  16.  multiplied  thy  merchants— (Ezekiel,27. 23,34.). 
•  Nineveh,  by  large  canals,  had  easy  access  to  Babylon;  and  was  one 
of  the  great  routes  for  the  people  of  the  West  and  North  West  to 
that  city;  lying  on  the  Tigris  it  had  access  to  the  sea.  The  Phene- 
cians  carried  its  wares  everywhere.      Hence  its  merchandise  is  sO 

much  spoken  of.  canker-  worm  spoiieth,  and  fleeth  away— <*.  e., 

spoileth  f/ty  nuTxhants.  The  "  canker-worm,"  or  licking  locust,  an- 
swers to  the  Medo-Babylonian  invaders  of  Nineveh.  [G.V.  Smith.] 
Calvin  explains  less  probably,  **  Thy  merchants  spoiled  many  re- 
gions; and  but  the  same  shall  befall  them  as  befalls  ocusts,  they  in  a 
momen t  shall  be  scattered  and  flee  away."  M aurer  somewhat  simi- 
larly "  The  licking  locust  puts  off  (the  envelope  in  which  his  wings 
had  been  folded,),  and  fleeth  away"  (ch.  2. 9;  cf.  Joel,  i.  4.).  The  I^- 
^ew  has  ten  different  names  for  the  locust,  so  destructive  was  it. 
17.  Thy  crowned— Thy  princes  (Revalation,  9.  7.).  The  king's 
nobles  and  officers  wore  the  tiara,  as  well  as  the  king;  hence  they  are 
called  here  "  thy  crowned  ones."  as  the  loCUStS — as  many  as  the 
swarming  locusts,  thy  Captains — Tiphsar,  an  Assyrian  word; 
found  also  in  Jeremiah,  51.  27,  meaning;  Satraps  [Michaelis]  ;  or 
rather  "  military  leaders."  [M  aurer  J  The  last  syllable,  jar, 
means  a  prince^  and  is  found  in  Belshaz-zar,  Nabopolas-sar,  Neb' 
uehadnez-tar.  aS  the  great  orasshoppers — lit,  as  the  locust  of 
locus^y «./.,  the  largest  locusts.  M aurer  translates,"^  as  many  as  lo- 
custs upon  locusts,!.^.,  swarms  of  locusts //Jf^fwc/ idiom  idivors  English 
Version,  In  the  Hedges  In  the  cold — cold  deprives  the  locust  of  the 
power  of  flight;  so  they  alight  in  cold  weather  and  at  night,  but 
when  warmed  by  the  sun  soon  "  flee  away."  So  shall  the  Assyri- 
an multitudes  suddenly  disappear,  not  leaving  a  trace  behind  (cf. 
Pliny,  Hist,  Nat.  11.  29.).  18.  Thy  Shepherds— 1.  e„  Thy  lead- 
ers, slumber — are  carelessly  secure.  [Maurer.]  Rather,  "  lie 
in  death's  sleep,  having  been  slain"  fjEROME]  (Exodus,  15.  16; 
Psalm  76.  6.).  shall  dwell  in  the  dust  (Psalm  7-  5;  94-  i?)-  thy 
people  is  SCattered-^the  necessary  consequence  of  their  leaders 
l>eine  laid  low  (i  Kings,  22.  17.).  19.  brult— the  report,  clap 
the  hands— with  joy  at  thy  fall.  The  sole  descendants  of  the  an- 
cient Assyrians  and  Babylonians  in  the  whole  country  are  the  Nes- 
torian  Christians,  who  speak  a   Chaldean  language.     [Layard.] 

upon  whom  hath  not  thy  wickedness  passed  ?— implying  God's 

long  forbearance,  and  the  consequent  enormity  of  Assyria's  guilt, 
rendering  her  case  one  that  admitted  no  hope  of  restoration. 
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HABAKKUK. 

INTRODUCTION. 

HabakKUK.  from  «  Heb.  root  meaning  to  tmhrace.  denoting  %  **  fiaTorite** 
(v/s.,  of  God)  and  a  **  stniggler'*  (for  his  country's  good).  Some  andent 
aothon  repceacnt  him  as  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Levi  •  others  (Paeudo  Epi- 
phanius),  to  that  of  Simeon.  The  inscription  to  Bel  and  the  dragon  in  the  LXX. 
asserts  the  former*  and  ch.  3.  19.  periiaps  Ikvors  this.  Eoaebius  states  that  in 
his  time  Habakkuk*s  tomb  was  snown  at  Ceila  in  Palestine. 

The  time  seems  to  have  been  about  6eo  B.  C.  For  the  Chaldeans  attadced 
Jerusalem  in  the  ninth  month  of  the  fifth  year  of  Tehoiakim,  605  B.  C.  (s  Ki. 
24.  X  ;  s  Chr.  36.  6;  Jer.  46.  s.  and  36.  9.).  And  Habakkuk  (ch.  x.  5,  6,  Ac) 
speaks  of  the  Chaldeans  as  about  to  invade  Judah,  but  not  as  having  actually 
invaded  it.  In  ch.  a.  he  proceeds  to  comfort  hu  people  by  foretelling  the  hu- 
miliation of  their  conguerors,  and  that  the  vision  will  soon  have  its  lulfilment. 
In  ch.  X,  the  prophet  m  a  sublime  ode  celebrates  the  deliverances  wrought  br 
Jehovan  for  his  people  in  times  past,  as  the  ground  of  assurance,  notwitlutano- 
ing  all  their  existing  calamities,  that  He  will  deliver  them  again ;  v,  x6  shows 
that  the  invader  is  only  coming,  and  not  yet  arrived  ;  so  that  the  whole  refbts. 
to  the  invasion  in  Jehoiakim's  times,  nottnose  under  Jehoiachinand  Zedekiah. 
The  Apocryphal  appendix  to  Daniel  states  that  he  liv«l  to  see  the  Babylonian 
eidle  (588  0.  C),  which  accords  with  his  prophesying  early  in  Jehoiakim*s 
reum,  about  6x0  B.  C. 

The  position  of  the  book  immediately  after  Nahum  is  appropriate;  as  N»- 
hum  treated  of  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  on  Assyria,  for  its  violence  against 
Israel,  so  Habakkuk,  those  inflicted  by,  and  on,  the  Chaldeans  for  the  same 
reason. 

The  style  is  poetical  and  sublime.  The  parallelisms  genexallv  regular. 
Borrowed  ideas  occur  (cf.  ch.  3.  X9,  with  Ps.  18.  33 ;  ch.  a.  0,  with  isa.  X4.  4 ; 
ch.  a.  X4,  with  Isa.  zi.  9.). 

The  ancient  catalogues  imply  that  his  book  is  part  of  the  canon  of  Scrip- 
ture. In  the  N.  T.,  Rom.  x.  17.  quotes  (though  not  naming  him)ch.  a.  4;  cf.  also 
Gal,  3.  zx;  Heb.  xo.  ^8;  Acts.  13.  40;  quotes  Hah.  z.  5.  One  or  two  IM,  words 
pecuuar  to  Habakkuk  occur  (ch.  x.  9;  a.  6,  z6.). 
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HABAKKUK. 

CHAPTER  I. 
Ver.  1-17.    Habakkuk's  Expostulation  with  Jehovah  on 

ACCOUNT    OF    THE    PREVALENCE    OF   INJUSTICE:   JEHOVAH   SUM- 
MONS ATTENTION  TO  His  purpose  of  sending  the  Chaldeans 

AS    THE     avengers.      THE  PrOPHET    COMPLAINS,    THAT    THESE 
ARE  WORSE  THAN  THOSE  ON  WHOM  VENGEANCE  WAS  TO  BE  TAKEN. 
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I  burden— ^itf  propJieiic  setiUnce,  2.  3.  violence  .  . .  Why  doti 
thou  show  ne  iniquity  ?— Similar  laneuage  is  used  of  the  Ctial- 
deans  (c.  9,  I3,)»  as  here  is  used  of  the  Jews ;  implying,  that  as  the 
Jews  binned  by  vioUtue  and  injustice^  so  they  should  be  punished 
by  violence  and  injustice  Proverbs,  i.  31.).  Jchoiakim's  reign  was 
marked  by  injustice,  treachery,  and  bloodshed  (Jeremiah,  23. 
3>  3-1 7-)  Therefore  the  Chaldeans  should  be  sent  to  deal  with  him 
and  his  nobles  according  to  their  dealings  with  others  {^,  6,  10,  11, 
17.).    Cf.  Jeremiah's  expostulation  with  Jehovah,  Jeremiah,  12.  i ; 

20.  8 ;  and  Job.  19.  7,  8.    3.  cause  me  to  behold  grievance— 

Maurer  denies  that  the  Hebrew  verb  is  ever  active;  he  translates, 
'*  (Wherefore)  dc«t  thou  behold  (without  doing  aught  to  check  itj 
grievance?"  The  context  favors  English  Version,  ihcre  are  thai 
raise  up  strife  and  contention— so  Calvin.  But  Maurer,  not 
so  well  translates,  "  There  is  strife,  and  contention  raises  itself** 
4.  Therefore — Because  thou  dost  suffer  such  crimes  to  go  unpun* 
ished.     law  Is  Slacked— <>  chilled.    It  has  no  authority,  and  secures 

no  respect.   Judgment— justice,    wrong  iudgment  proceedeth— 

decisions  are  given  contrary  to  rigbt.  5.  Behold  marvellously  .  .  . 
a  work — (cf.  Isaiah,  29.  14.).  Quoted  by  St.  Paul  (Acts,  13.  41.). 
among  the  heathen — in  Acts,  13.  41,  *'  ye  despisers,"  from  the 
LXX.  So  the  Syriac  and  W/^i^V  versions  ;  perhaps  from  a  different 
Hebrew  reading.  In  the  English  Version  readmg  of  Habakkuk, 
God,  in  reply  to  the  prophet's  expostulation,  addresses  the  Jews  as 
about  to  be  punished.  '*  Behold  ye  among  the  heathen  {y/\Xh.  whom 
ye  deserve  to  be  classed,  and  by  whom  ye  shall  be  punished,  as 
'*  despisers ;"  the  sense  implied^  which  St.  Paul  expresses) :  learn  from 
them  what  ye  refused  to  learn  from  me  ?"  For  '*  wonder  marvel- 
lously/* St.  Paul,  in  Acts,  13.  41,  has,  "  wonder  and  perish"  which 
gives  the  sense,  not  the  literal  wording  of  the  Hebrew,  "  Wonder, 
wonder ;"  ijc.,  be  overwhelmed  in  wonder.  The  despisers  are  to  be 
given  up  to  their  own  stupefaction,  and  so  perish.  The  Israelite 
unbelievers  would  not  credit  the  prophecy  as  to  the  fearfulness  of 
the  destruction  to  be  wrought  by  the  Chaldeans,  nor  afterwards  the 
deliverance  promised  from  that  nation.  So  analogously,  in  St. 
Paul's  day,  the  Jews  would  not  credit  the  judgment  coming  on 
them  by  the  Romans,  nor  the  salvation  proclaimed  through  Jesus. 
Thus  the  same  Scripture  applied  to  both,  ye  will  not  believe 
though  it  be  told  you— x.^.,  ye  will  not  believe  now  that  I  foretell  it. 

6.  I  raise  up — not  referring  to  God's  having  brought  the  Chalde- 
ans from  their  original  seats  to  Babylonia  {Note^  Isaiah,  23.  13;); 
for  they  had  already  been  upwards  of  twenty  years  (since  Nabopo- 
lassar's  era)  in  political  power  there;  but  to  His  being  about  now 
to  raise  them  up  as  the  mstruments  of  God's  "work"  of  judgment 
on  the  Jews  {2  Chronicles,  36.  6.).  The  Hebrew  is  future,  "  I  will 
raise  up."  bitter — i^.,  cruel  (Jeremiah,  5o.42;cf.  Marvin,  Judges, 
18.  25;  2  Samuel,  17.  8.).  hasiy — not  passionate,  but  *'  impetuous." 

7.  iiieir  judgment  and  . .  .dignity  . . .  proceed  of   themselves — 

i^.,  they  rccogni&e  110  jud^eaxxe  incmselvcs,  and  they  get  for  them- 
selves and  keep  their  own  "  dignity"  without  needing  other's  help. 
It  will  be  vain  for  the  Jews  to  complain  of  their  lyrannical/t^- 
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-MnenU;  for  whatever  the  Chaldeans  decree  they  will  do  according 
to  their  own  will,  they  will  not  brook  any  one  attempting  to  inter- 
fere.    8-  swifter  than  the  leoparda— Oppian  Cyneg.  3.  76,  says 

of  the  leopard,  *'  It  runs  most  swiftly  straight  on:  you  would  fancy 
it  was  flying  through  the  air."  DIOrB  fierce — rather,*'  more  keen; 
/i/.,  sharp,  evening  wolves — wolves  famished  with  fasting  all  day 
and  so  most  keen  in  attacking  the  fold  under  covert  of  the  ap- 
proaching night  (Jeremiah,  5.  9  ;  Zephaniah,  3.  3;  cf.  Genesis,  49. 
27.)  Hence  twilight  is  termed  in  Araoic  and  Persian  the  wolfs  tail; 
and  in  French  entrechien  et  hup,  spread  theinselves--^n7fr</^/  as  in 
Jeremiah,  50.  11,  and  Malachi,  4.  2,  it  implies  strength  and  Hgor, 
^  also  the  Arabic  cognate  word.  [Maurer.]  their  horsemen 
. .  .  come  from  fkr: — and  yet  are  not  wearied  by  the  long  journey. 
•9.  all  for  violence — the  sole  object  of  all  is,  not  to  establish  just 
rights,  but  to  get!  all  they  can  by  violence,  their  faces  shall  Slip 
Up  as  the  east  wind — >>.,  they  shall  as  it  were  swallow  <^  all  be- 
fore them;  so  the  horse  in  Job,  49.  24,  is  said  to  ^^ swallow  the 
ground  with  fierceness  and  rage.*'  Maurer  takes  it  from  an  Ara- 
bic root,  "  the  desire  of  their  faces,"  i>.,  the  eager  desire  expressed 
hy  their  faces.  Henderson,  with  Symmachus  and  Syriac^  trans-' 
Jaiesy  "  the  aspect."  as  the  east  wind — the  Simoon  which  spreads 
devastion  wherever  it  passes  (Isaiah,  27.  8.).  Gesenius  translates^ 
■••(Is)  forwards."  The  rendering  proposed.  Eastward^  as  if  it  re- 
ferred to  the  Chaldeans'  return  home  Eastward  from  Judea,  laden 
with  spoils,  is  improbable.  Their  "  gathering  the  sand"  accords 
^ith  the  Simoon  being  meant,  as  it  carries  with  it  whirlwinds  of 
sand  collected  in  the  desert.  10.  SCOff  at . .  kinOS — as  unable  to  resist 

tthem.    they  shall  heap  dust,  and  talce  ft—"  they  shall  heap 

earth-mounds  outside,  ana  so  ••  take  every  stron|^  hold"  (cf.  2  Sam- 
uel, 50.  15;  2  Kings,  10.  32.).  [Grotius.]  II.  Then — when  elated 
l>y  his  succeses.  shall  nis  mind  change — he  shall  lose  whatever  of 
>reason  or  moderation  ever  was  in  him,  with  pride,  he  Shall  pasS 
over — ^all  bounds  and  restraints:  his  pride  preparing  the  way  for 
liis  destruction  (Proverbs,  16.  18.),  Ine  language  is  very  similar 
to  that  describing  Nebuchadnezzar^s  •*  change"  from  man's  heart 
(understanding)  to  that  of  a  beast,  because  of  pride  (Daniel,  4.  16, 
30-34;  see  Notes  there).  An  undesigned  coincidence  between  ihe 
two  s:icred  books  written  independently,  imputing  this  hlS  pow- 
er unto  his  God — (Daniel,  5.  4.).  Sacreligious  arrogance,  in  ascrib- 
ing to  his  idol  Bel,  the  glory  that  belongs  to  GrS.  [C  alvin.] 
<7R0Tius  explains,  "(saying  that)  his  power  is  his  own  as  one  who 
is  a  God  to  himself  (cf.  v.  16,  and  Daniel  3.).  So  Maurer,  "  He 
^hall  offend  as  one  to  whom  his  power  is  his  God"  (Job,  T2.  6;  Note^ 
Micah,  2.  I.).  12.  In  opposition  to  the  impious  deifying  of  the 
Chaldean's  power  as  their  god  (Maurer,  or,  as  EngHsh  Version^ 
their  attributing  of  their  successes  to  their  idols),  the  prophet,  in 
an  impassioned  address  to  Jehovah,  vindicates  His  being  "  fiom 
everlasting,"  as  contrasted  with  the  Chaldean  so  called  "god."  my 
God|  mine  Holy  One — Habakkuk  speaks  in  the  name  of  his  people. 
God  was  "  the  Holy  One  of  Israel*'  against  whom  the  Chaldean 
•was  setting  up  himself  (Isaiah,  37.  23.).      we  shall  not  die— Thou, 
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88  being  our  God  will  not  permit  tlie  Ciialdeaus  utlerly  to  destroy 

us.    This  reading  is  one  of  tiie  eigbiecn  called  by  the  Hebrews 

"  the  appointment  of  tlie  scribes;"  the  Rabbis  think  that  Ezra  and 

his  colleagues  corrected  the  old  reading,  ^''Thou  shalt  not  die.'* 

thou  bast  ordained  them  for  iudgment— /.  e.  to  execute  thy  judg- 
ments, for  COrreotion — to  cnasti&e  trangrcssors  (Isaiah,  lo.  5-7.). 
But  not  that  they  may  deify  their  own  power  («/.  1 1,  for  their  pow- 
er is  from  thee,  and  but  for  a  time;);  nor  that  they  may  destroy  ut- 
terly thy  people.  The  Hebrew  for  "  mighty  God"  is  Rock  (Deu- 
teronomy, 32.  4.).  However  the  world  is  shaken,  or  man's  faith 
wavers,  God  remains  unshaken  as  the  Rock  of  ages  {Margin^  Isa- 
iah, 26.  4.).     13.  purer  . . .  than  to  behold  evn— without  being 

displeased  at  it.  canst  UOt  lOOk  On  iniquKv— unjust  injuries 
done  to  thy  people.  The  prophet  checks  himself  from  being  car- 
ried too  far  in  his  expostulatoiy  complaint,  by  putting  before  him- 
self honorable  sentiments  of  God.     them  that  deal  treacher* 

OUSly — ^the  Chaldeans,  once  allies  of  the  Jews  but  now  their  vio- 
lent oppressors.  Cf.  "  treacherous  dealers,"  Isaiah,  21.  2;  24.  16. 
Instead  of  speaking  evil  against  God,  he  go^  to  God  Himself  for 
the  remedy  lor  his  perplexity  (Psalm  73.  I1-17.).  devoureth  the 
man  that  is  more  righteoue — the  Chaldean  oppresses  the  Jew, 
who,  with  all  his  faults,  is  better  than  his  oppressor  (cf.  Ezekiel,  16. 
51,  52.).  14.  And — f.^.,  And  so  by  suffering  oppressors  to  go  un-  < 
punished,  "  thou  makest  men  as  the  fishes  .  .  .  that  have  no  ruler;" 
t./.,  no  defender.  All  may  fish  in  the  sea  with  impunity;  so  the 
Chaldeans  with  impunity  afflict  thy  people*  as  these  have  no  longer 
the  God  of  the  theocracy,  their  King,  to  defend  them.  Thou  re- 
ducest  men  to  such  a  state  of  anarchy,  by  wrong  going  unpunished, 
as  if  there  was  no  God.  He  compares  the  world  to  the  sea;  men  to 
Jlshes;  Nebuchadnezzar  to  d^  fisherman  {v,  15-17.).  15.  They  take 
up  all  of  them — all  kinds  of  fishes  />.,  men^  as  captives,  and  all 
other  prey  that  comes  in  their  way.  with  the  angle — f>.,  the 
hook.  Some  they  take  up  as  with  the  hook,  one  by  one ;  oth- 
ers in  shoals  as  in  a  **  net*'  and  **  drag"  or  enclosing  net.  there- 
fore— because  of  their  successes,  they  rejolce— they  glory  in 
their  crimes  because  attended  with  success  (cf.  v,  11.)^  16.  eacrifloe 
unto  their  net — t ./.,  their  arms,  power,  and  military  skill,  wherewith 
they  gained  their  victories;  instead  of  to  God.  Cf.  v.  11,  Mau- 
R£R*s  interpretation.  They  idolise  themselve  for  their  own  clever- 
ness and  might  (Deuteronomy,  8.  17  ;  Isaiah,  10,  13;  37.  24,  25.). 
by  them — ^by  their  net  and  drag-net.  their  portion — image  from 
a  banquet:  the  prey  which  they  have  gotten.  17.  Shall  they  . .  . 
empty  their  net  ? — Shall  they  be  allowed  without  interruption  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  violence  ?  therefore — seeing  that  they  attri- 
bute all  their  successes  to  themselves,  and  not  to  thee.  The  answer 
to  the  prophet's  question,  he  by  inspiration  gives  himself  in  ch.  2. 
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CHAPTER  XL 
Ver.  X-90.    The  Prophet,  waiting  earnestly  for  ak  an- 
swer TO  HIS  Complaints  (ch.  i.)   receives  a  Revelation, 

WHICH  IS  TO  BE  FULFILLED,  NOT  IMMEDIATELY,  YET  IN  DUE  TIME, 
AND  IS  THEREFORE  TO  BE  WAITED  FOR  IN  FaITH  ;  The  CHAL- 
DEANS SHALL  BE  PUNISHED  FOR  THEIR  CRUEL  RaPACITY,  NOR  CAN 

THEIR  False  gods  avert  the  Judgment  of  Jehovah,  the  on- 
ly True  God.  I.  stand  vpon  . . .  watch— i>.,  watch-post.  The 
prophets  often  compare  themselves,  awaiting  the  revelations  of  Je- 
novah  with  earnest  patience,  to  watchmen  on  an  eminence  watch- 
ing with  intent  eye  all  that  comes  within  their  view  (Isaiah,  21.  8. 
II ;  Jeremiah,  6.  17  ;  Ezekiel.  3.  17  ;  33.  2,  3  ;  cf.  Psalm  5.  3 ;  85. 
8.).  The  "  watch-post "  is  the  withdrawal  of  the  whole  soul  from 
earthly  and  fixing  it  on  heavenly  things.  The  accumulation  of  syn- 
onyms, "  stand  upon  .  .  .  watch  .  .  .  set  me  upon  . . .  tower  . . . 
watch  to  see,"  implies  persevering  fixity  of  attention,  what  he  will 
aay  unto  me — in  answer  to  my  complaints  (ch.  1. 13.).  Lit.,  *'  in 
me,"  God  speaking,  not  to  the  prophet's  outward  ear,  but  intoardfy. 
When  we  have  prayed  to  God,  we  must  observe  what  answers  God 
gives  by  His  word,  His  Spirit,  and  His  Providences,  what  I  shall 
answer  when  I  am  reproved—what  answer  I  am  to  make  to  the 
reproof  which  I  anticipate  from  God  on  account  of  the  liberty  of 
my  expostulation  with  Him.  Maurer  iranslaiesy  "What  I  am  to 
answer  in  respect  to  my  complaint  against  Jehovah**. (ch.  I.  12-17.). 
2.  write  the  vision — which  I  am  about  to  reveal  to  thee,  make 
it  plain — (Deuteronomy.  27.  8.).  In  large  legible  characters,  up- 
on tables — ^box-wood  tables  covered  with  wax,  on  which  national 
affairs  were  engraved  with  an  iron  pen,  and  then  hung  up  in  public, 
at  the  prophets'  own  houses,  or  at  the  temple,  that  those  who  passed 
might  reaid  them.  Cf.  Luke,  i.  63,  "writing  table,"  f>.,  tahiet, 
that  he  may  run  that  readeth  it — commonly  explained,  "  so  in- 
telligible as  to  be  easily  read  by  any  one  running  past  ;*'  but  then 
it  would  be,  that  he  that  runneth  may  read  it.'*  The  true  sense  is 
^*  so  legible  that  whoever  readeth  itt  may  run  to  tell  all  whom  he 
can  the  good  news  of  the  foe's  coming  doom,  and  Judah's  deliver- 
ance." Cf.  Daniel,  12. 4,  "  many  shall  run  to  and  fro,"  w«.,  with 
the  explanation  of  the  prophecy,  then  unsealed ;  also.  Revelation, 
-22.  17,  "let  him  that  heareth  (the  ^ood  news)  say  (to  every  one 
within  his  reach),  Come."  "  Ran  "  is  equivalent  to  announce  the 
■divine  revelation  (Jeremiah,  23.  21 ;);  as  every  one  who  becomes  in- 
formed of  a  divine  message  is  bound  to  run^  <>.,  use  all  despatch  to 
make  it  known  to  others.  [Henderson.]  Grotius,  Ludovicus 
DE  DiEU,  and  Maurer,  interpret  it :  "  Run  "  is  not  literal  running, 
but  "  that  he  who  reads  it  may  run  through  it,"  t>.,  read  it  at  once 
without  difficulty.  3.  for — Assigning  the  cause  why  it  ought  to 
be  committed  to  writing :  because  its  fulfilment  belongs  to  the  future. 

the  vision  is  yet  for  an  appointed  time  (Daniel,  10.  14;  11. 

27,  35.).  Though  the  time  appointed  by  God  for  the  fulfilment 
be  yet  future,  it  should  be  enough  for  your  faith  that  God  hath 
spoken  it  (Lamentations,  3.  26.).  at  the  end  It  shall  Speak— 
Maurer  translaUs,  "  it  pofits  for  the  end/'    But  the  antithesb 
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between,  "  it  shall  speak^  and  "  not  be  silent,"  makes  English  Ver^ 
sion  the  better  rendering.  So  the  Hebrew  is  translated^  Proverbs, 
13.  17.  Ut,  ''breathe  out  words,"  "  break  forth  as  a  blast."  though 

it  tarry,  wait  for  it— (Genesis,  49. 18.).    4.    his  soul  which  is 

lifted  up — the  Chaldean's.  [Maurer.]  The  unbelieving  Jew's. 
[Henderson.]  is  not  upright  in  him — i^^  i^  f^ot  accounted  upright 
in  God's  sight ;  in  antithesis  to  "  shall  live."  So  Heb.  10. 38,  which 
with  inspired  authority  applies  the  general  sense  to  the  particular 
case  which  St.  Paul  had  in  view,  *'  If  any  man  draw  back  (one  result 
of  being  "  lifted  up,"  with  overweening  arrogancy),  my  soul  shall  have 
no plcasurevQ.  him."  the  jUSt  Shali  live  bv  hiS  faith— the  Jewish 
nation  as  opposed  to  the  unbelieving  Chaldean  (cf.z'.  5,  &c.;ch.  1.6, 
&c.,  13.).  [Maurer.]  Henderson  s  view  is,  that  the  believing  Jew 
is  meant,  as  opposed  to  the  unbelieving  Jew  (cf.  Romans,  1. 17;  Gala- 
tians,  3.  II.).  The  believing  Jew,  though  God's  promise  tarry,  will 
wait  for  it ;  the  unbelieving  "  draws  back,"  as  Hebrews,  10.  38, 
expresses  it.  The  sense,  in  Maurer's  view,  which  accords  better 
.  with  the  context  (v.  5,  &c.)  is,  the  Chaldean,  though  for  a  time 
seeming  to  prosper,  yet  being  lifted  up  with  haughty  unbelief  (ch. 
I.  II,  16,),  is  not  upright ;  t.^.,  has  no  right  stability  of  soul  resting 
on  Crod,  to  ensure  permanence  of  prosperity  ;  hence,  though  for  a 
time  executing  God's  judgments,  he  at  last  becomes  "  lifted  up"  so 
as  to  attribute  to  his  own  power  what  is  the  work  of  God,  and  in 
this  sense  "  draws  back"  (Hebrews,  10.  38,),  becoming  thereby  a 
type  of  all  backsliders  who  thereby  incur  God's  displeasure  ;  as  the 
believing  Tew  is  of  all  who  Toait  for  God's  promises  with  patient 
faiths  and  so  "  live"  (stand  accepted)  before  God.  The  Hebrew 
accents  induces  Bengel  to  translate^  "  he  who  is  just  by  his  faith, 
ahall  live."  Other  MSS.  read  the  accents  as  English  Version^  which 
agrees  better  with  Hebrew  syntax.  5.  Yea,  also  because — addi- 
tional reason  why  the  Jews  may  look  to  God  for  punishing  their 
Chaldean  foe,  viz,,  because^  &c.  he  is  ^  proud  man — rather,  this 
clause  continues  the  reason  for  the  Jews  expecting  the  punishment 
of  the  Chaldeans,/'  because  he  transgresseth  by  wine  (a  besetting 
sin  of  Babylon,  cf.  Daniel,  5.,  and  Surtius,  5.  i,),  being  a  proud 
man."  Love  of  wine  often  begets  a  proud  contempt  of  aivine 
things,  as  in  Bebhasuar's  case,  which  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  Mill  of  Babylon  ^aniel,  5,  2-4,  30;  cf.  Proverbs,  20.  i;  30.  9; 
31.  5.).  enlargeth  llis  desire  as  hell — the  grave,  or  the  unseen 
world,  which  is  "never  full"  (Proverbs,  27.  20;  30.  16;  Isaiah,  5. 
14.).  The  Chaldeans  under  Nebuchadnezzar  were  filled  with  an  in- 
satiable desire  of  conquest.  Another  reason  for  their  punishment. 
6.  Shall  not  all  these— the  "nations"  and  "peoples"  {v,  5) 
"heaped  unto  him"  by  the  Chaldean,  take  up  a  parable— a  deri- 
sive song.  Habakkuk  follows  Isaiah  (Isaiah,  14.  4)  and  Micah  (Mi- 
cah,  2.  4)  in  the  phraseology,  against  him — when  dislodged  from 
his  former  eminence.  Woe — The  "  derisive  song"  here  begins,  and 
continues  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  It  is  a  symmetrical  whole, 
and  consists  of  five  stanzas,  the  three  first  consisting  of  three  verses 
each,  the  fourth  of  four  verses,  and  the  last  of  two.  Each  stanza 
has  its  own  subject,  and  all  except  the  last  begin  with  "  Woe ;"  and 
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all  have  a  closing  verse  introdaced  with  "  for,"  "  because,"  or  "  but." 
how  long  ? — how  long  destined  to  retain  his  ill  gotten  gains  ?  But 
for  a  short  time,  as  fiis  fall  now  proves.  [Maurer.]  "  Covetous- 
ness  is  the  greatest  bane  to  men.  For  ihey  who  invade  otheis* 
goods  often  lose  even  their  own."  [Menander.]  Calvin  makes 
"how  long?"  to  be  the  cry  of  those  groaning  under  the  Chaldean 
oppression  whilst  it  still  lasted :  How  long  shall  such  oppression 
be  permitted  to  continue  ?  But  it  is  plainly  part  of  tlie  derisive 
song,  after  the  Chaldean  tyranny  had  passed  away,  ladoth  him- 
self With  thick  clay— w«.,  gold  and  silver  dug  out  of  the  "clay," 
of  which  they  are  a  part.  The  covetous  man  in  heaping  them  to> 
gether  is  only  lading  himself  with  a  clay  burden,  as  he  dares  not 
enjoy  them,  and  is  always  anxious  about  them.  Lee  and  Fuller 
translate  the  Hebrew  as  a  reduplicated  single  noun,  and  not  two 
words,  *'  an  accumulation  of  pledges"  (Deuteronomy,  24.  10-13.) 
The  Chaldean  is  compared  to  a  harsh  ursurer,  and  his  ill  gotten 
treasures  to  heaps  of  pledges  in  the  hands  of  a  usurer.  7.  SllOdeilly 
— the  answer  to  the  question,  "How  long?"  (v.  6.).  btto— often 
used  of  usury;  so  favoring  Lee's  rendering  (v.  6.).  As  the  Chal- 
dean like  an  usurer  oppre3sed  others,  so  other  nations '  shall, 
like  usurers,  take  pledges  of,  i.  e.,  spoil,  him^  8.  the  rennaRt 
of  the  people — those  remaining  of  the  peoples  spoiled  by  thee, 
though  but  a  remnant,  will  suffice  to  inflict  vengeance  on  thee. 
the  violence  of  the  land  .  .  .  city — >>.,  on  account  of  thy  violent 
oppression  of  the  lands  and  cities  of  the  earth  [Grotius]  (cf.  v.  5,  6, 
12.).  The  same  phrase  occurs  in  v,  17,  where  the  "land"  and 
**  city "  are  Judea  and  Jerusalem.  9.  COVeteth  an  evil  COVet- 
OUtnesS — i^.t  a  covetousness  so  surpassingly  evil  as  to  be  fatal  to 
himself,  to  his  hOUSS — greedily  seizing  enormous  wealth,  not 
merely  for  himself,  but  for  his  family,  to  which  it  is  destined  to  be 
fatal.  The  very  same  **  evil  covetousness  "  that  was  the  cause  of 
Jehoiakim's  being  eiven  up  to  the  Chaldean  oppressor  (Jeremiah, 
22.  13,),  shall  be  the  cause  of  the  Chaldean's  own  destruction. 
set  his  nest  on  high-;-(Numbers,  24.  21 ;  Jeremiah,  49.  16;  Oba- 
diah,  4.).  The  image  is  from  an  eagle  (job.  39.  27.).  The  royal 
citadel  is  meant.  The  Chaldean  built  high  towers,  like  the  Babel- 
founders,  to  "be  delivered  from  the  power  of  evil  *'  (Genesis,  11. 4.). 

10.  Thou  hast  consulted  shame ...  by  cutting  off  many—MAURER, 

more  /i/.,  "  Thou  hast  consulted  shame  ...  to  destroy  many,"  /./., 
in  consulting  (determining)  to  cut  off  many,  thou  hast  consulted 
shame  to  thy  house,  sinned  against  thy  soul — t.^.,agiunst  thyself; 
thou  art  the  guilty  cause  of  thine  own  ruin  (Proverbs,  8.  36  ;  20.  2.). 
They  who  wrong  their  neighbors,  do  much  greater  wrong  to  their 
own  souls.  II.  stone  .  .  .  cry  out — Personification.  The  very 
stones  of  thy  palace  built  by  rapme  shall  testify  against  thee  (Luke, 
19.  40.).  the  beam  out  of  the  timber  —  the  cross-beam  or  main 
raster  connecting  the  timbers  in  the  walls,  shall  answer  it — v£ff.» 
the  stone.  The  stone  shall  beein,  and  the  cross-beam  continue  the 
cry  against  thv  rapine.  12.  DUlldeth  a  tOWn  with  blOOd— wx., 
Babylon  rebuilt  and  enlarged  by  blood-bought  spoils  (cf.  Daniel,  4. 

30.).    13.    Is  it  not  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  ~  Jehovah,  who  has 
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at  command  all  the  hosts  of  heaven  and  earth,  is  the  righteous  au- 
thor of  Babylon's  destruction.  "  Shall  not  God  have  Ilis  turn, 
when  cruel  rapacious  men  have  triumphed  so  long,  though  he  seem 

now  to  be  still?    [Calvii<J.]    people  . . .  labor  in  the  . . .  fire  . . . 

weary  themselves  for  .  .  .  vanity  —The  Chaldeans  labor  at  what 
is  to  be  food  for  the  fire,  viz.^  their  city  and  fortresses  which  shall  be 
bumf.  Jeremiah,  51,  58,  adopts  the  same  phraseology  to  express 
the  vanity  of  the  Chaldean's  labor  on  Babylon,  as  doomed  to  the 
flames.  14.  Adopted  from  Isaiah,  11.  9.  Here  the  sense  is,  "The 
Jews  shall  be  restored,  and  the  temple  rebuilt,  so  that  God's  glory 
in  saving  His  people,  and  punishing  their  Chaldean  foe,  sh^l  be 
manifested  throughout  the  world,"  of  which  the  Babylonian  empire 
formed  the  greatest  part  ;  a  type  of  the  ultimate  full  manifestation 
of  His  glory  in  the  final  salvation  of  Israel  and  His  church,  and 
the  destruction  of   all   their  foes,    waters  COVer  the  sea — viz.^ 

the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  the  sea-bed.  15.  giveth  . . .  neighbor  drlnlc 

.  .  .  puttest .  .  .  bottle  to  him — ///.,  skin^  as  the  Easterns  use  "  bot- 
tles '  of  skin  for  wine.  Maurer,  from  a  different  Hebrew  root, 
translates^  *' that  pourest  in  thy  wrath**  English  Version  keeps  up 
the  metaphor  better.  It  is  not  enough  for  thee  to  be  **  drunken  ' 
thyself,  unless  thou  canst  lead  others  into  the  same  state.  The 
thing  meant  is,  that  the  Chaldean  king,  with  his  insatiable  desires 
(a  kind  of  intoxication)^  allured  neighboring  states  into  the  same 
mad  thirst  for  war  to  obtain  booty,  and  then  at  last  exposed  them 
to  loss  and  shame  (cf.  Isaiah,  51. 17  ;  Obadiah,  16.).  An  appropri- 
ate image  in  Babvlon,  which  at  last  fell  during  a  drunken  revel 

(Daniel,  5.).  that  ttiou  mayst  look  on  their  naiiedness  I— with  de- 
light, like  Ham  of  old  (Genesis,  9.  22.).  16.  art  filled — now  that 
thou  art  fallen.  '*  Thou  art  fiUea "  mdeed  (though  so  insatiable), 
but  it  is  "  with  shame."  shame  for  glorv — instead  of  thy  former 
pjory  (Hosea,  4.  7.).  drink  thoU  alSO  —  The  cup  of  sorrow  is  now 
m  thy  turn  to  pass  to  thee  (Jeremiah,  25.  15-17,  &c.;  Lamentations, 
4,  21.).  thy  foreskin— expressing  in  Hebrew  feeling  the  most  ut- 
ter contempt.  So  of  Goliath  (i  Samuel,  17.  36.).  It  is  not  merely 
thy  "  nakedness,"  as  in  v,  15.  that  shall  be  "  uncovered,"  but  the 
foreskin,  the  badge  of  thy  being  an  uncircumcised  alien  from  God. 
The  same  shall  be  done  to  thee,  as  thou  didst  to  others,  and  worse. 

cup  . . .  shall  be  turned  unto  thee— /iV.,  shall  turn  itself,  viz., 

from  the  nations  whom  thou  hast  made  to  drink  it.  *'  Thou  shalt 
drink  it  a//,  so  that  it  maybe  turned  as  being  drained."  [Grotius.] 
shameful  spewing — «.<?.,  vomiting ;  viz,,  that  of  the  king  of  Babylon, 
compelled  to  disgorge  the  spoil  he  had  shallowed.  It  expresses  al- 
so the  ignominious  state  of  Babylon  in  its  calamity  (Jeremiah,  25. 
37.).  "  Be  drunken,  spue,  and  fall.**  Less  appropriately  it  is  ex- 
plained of  the  foe  spuing  in  the  face  of  the  Baoylonian  king.  17' 
the  violence  or  Lebanon — thy  "  violence"  against  "  Lebanon,"  !>., 
Jerusalem  (Isaiah,  37.  24 ;  Jeremiah,  22.  23;  Ezekiel,  17.  3,  12  ;for 
Lebanon's  cedars  were  used  in  building  the  temple  and  houses  of 
Jerusalem ;  and  its  beauty  made  it  a  fit  type  of  the  metropolis), 
shall  fall  on  thine  own  head,    cover — i^^  completely  overwhelm. 

the  spoil  of  beasts,  which  made  them  afraid— Maurer  explains, 
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"the  spoiUng inflicted  on  the  beasts  of  Lebanon  "  x>.,  on  the  people 
of  Jerusalem,  of  which  city  *'  Lebanon  "  is  the  type),  which  makes 
them  a/faid,  (shall  cover  thee)."  But  it  seems  inappropriate  to 
compare  the  elect  people  to  "  beasts."  J  therefore  prefer  explain* 
ing,  "  the  spoiling  of  beasts,"  />.,  such  as  is  inflicted  on  beasts 
caught  in  a  net,  and  "  which  makes  them  afraid,"  (shall  cover  ihce). 
Thus  the  Babylonians  are  compared  to  wild  beasts  terrified  at 
being  caught  suddenly  in  a  net.  In  cruel  rapacity  they  resembled 
wild  beasts.  The  ancients  read,  •*  the  spoiling  of  wild  beasts  shali 
make  thee  afraid**  Or  else  explain,  "  the  spoiling  of  beasts  (the 
Medes  and  Persians)  which  (inflicted  by  thee)  made  them  afraid, 
(shall  in  turn  cover  thyself— revert  on  thyself  from  them)."  This 
accords  better  with  the  parallel  clause,  "  the  violence  of  Lebanon," 
!>.,  inflicted  by  thee  on  Lebanon.  As  thou  didst  hunt  men  as  wild 
beasts,  so  shalt  thou  be  hunted  thyself  as  a  wild  beast  which  thou 
resemblest  in  cruelty,  because  of  men's  bloOd— shed  by  thee ; 
repeated  from  v,  8.  But  here  the  "  land  "  and  "  city"  are  used  of 
7udea  and  Jerusalem  ;  not  of  the  earth  and  ciiics  generaify  zs  in  v. 
8.    the  violence  of  the  land,  &c.— i ./.,  inflicted  oh  the  land  by  thee. 

18.  The  powerlessness  of  the  idols  to  save  Babylon  from  its  doom 
is  a  fitting  introduction  to  the  last  stanza  {v,  19,),  which,  as  the 
former  four,  begins  with  "  Woe."  teacher  Of  llCt— its  priests  and 
prophets  uttering  lying  oracles,  as  if  from  it.  make  dumb  Idolo — 
though  men  can  **  make  "  idols,  they  cannot  make  them  to  speak. 

19.  Awake — Arise  to  my  help.  It  Shall  toach  .t— rather.  An  ex- 
clamation of  the  prophety  implying  an  ironical  question  to  which  a 


negative  answer  must  be  given.  What !  "It  teach?"  Certainly 
not.  [Maurer.]  Or,  "  ft  (the  idol  itself)  shall  {i.e.,  ou|ht)  teach 
you  that  it  is  deaf,  and  therefore  no  God."    [Calvin.]    Cf.  "  they 


are  their  own  witnesses,"  Isaiah,  44.  9.     Behold — the  Hebrew  is 
nominative,  "  There  it  is."    [Henderson.]    It  Is  laid  over  with 

Sold  . . .  no  breath  ...  In  the  midst  —  ou^ide  it  has  some  splen- 
or,  within  none.  20.  Bllt  the  Lord— Jehovah  ;  in  striking  con- 
trast with  the  idols.  In  biS  holy  temple  —  "  His  place  '*  (Isaiah,  26. 
21 ;);  heaven  (Psalm  ii.  4  ;  Jonah,  2,  7  ;  Micah,  I.  2.).  The  temple 
at  Jerusalem  is  a  type  of  it,  and  there  God  is  to  be  worshipped.  He 
does  not  lie  hid  unoer  eold  and  silver,  as  the  idols  of  Babylon,  but 
reigns  in  heaven  and  fins  heaven,  and  thence  succors  His  people. 
keep  silence  —  in  token  of  reverent  submission  and  subjection  to 
His  judgments  (Job.  40.  4  ;  Psalm  76.  8  ;  Zephaniah,  I.  7  ;  Zech- 
ariah,  2.  13.). 

CHAPTER  HI. 
Ver.  1-19.  Habakkuk's  Prayer  to  God:  God's  Glorious 
Revelation  of  Himself  at  Sinai  and  at  Gibeon,  a  Pledge 
OF  His  Interposing  again  in  behalf  of  Israel  against  Bab- 
ylon, AND  all  other  FoES  ;  HeNCE  THE  ProPHET's  CONFI- 
DENCE amidst  Calamities.  This  sublime  ode  begins  with  an  ex- 
ordium {v,  I,  2,),  then  follows  the  main  subject,  then  the  peroration 
{v.  16-19,),  *  summary  of  the  practical  truth,  which  the  whole  is 
designed  to  teach  (Deuteronomy,  33.  2-5;    Psalm  77.  13-20.  are 

parallel  odes).    This  was  probably  designed  by  the  Spirit  to  be  a 
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fit  formula  of  paayer  for  the  people,  first  in  their  Babylonian  exile, 
and  now  in  their  dispersion,  especially  towards  the  close  of  it,  just 
before  the  great  Deliverer  is  to  interpose  for  them.  It  was  used  in 
public  worship,  as  the  musical  term,  Selah  !  {;v.  3,  9,  13,  implies.). 
I.  prayer — the  only  strictly  called  prayers  are  in  v.  2.  But  all  de- 
votional addresses  to  God  are  called  "  prayers"  (Psalm  72,  20.). 
The  Hebrew  is  from  a  root  "  to  apply  to  a  judge  for  a  favorable 
decision."  Prayers  in  which  praises  to  God  for  deliverance,  antic- 
ipated in  the  sure  confidence  of  faith,  are  especially  calculated  to 
enlist  Jehovah  on  His  people's  side  (2  Chronicles,  20.  20-22,  26.). 
upon  Shigionoth — a  musical  phrase,  '*  after  the  manner  of  elegies," 
or  mournful  odes,  from  an  Arabic  root  [Lee];  the  phrase  is  singu- 
lar in  Psalm  7.  title.  More  simply,  from  a  Hebrew  root  to  err,  "  on 
account  of  sins  of  ignorance^  Habakkuk  thus  teaches  his  country- 
men to  confess  not  only  their  more  grievous  sins,  but  also  their 
errors  and  negligences,  into  which  they  were  especially  likely  to 
fsdl  when  in  exile  away  from  the  Holy  Land.  [Calvin.]  So  VuU 
gate  and  Aquila,  and  Symmachus.  "  For  voluntary  transgressors.** 
[Jerome.]  Probably  the  subject  would  regulate  the  kind  of  mu- 
sic. Delitsch  and  Henderson  translate,  "  With  triumphal  mu- 
sic," from  the  same  root,  to  err,  implying  its  enthusiastic  irregular- 
ity. 2.  I  have  heard  thy  speech—thy  revelation  to  me  concern- 
ing the  coming  chastisement  of  the  Jews,  [Calvin]  and  the  de- 
struction of  their  oppressors.  This  is  Habakkuk's  reply  to  God's 
communication.  [Grotius.]  Maurer  translates,  "  The  report 
of  thy  coming,"  Ut.,  thy  report,  and  was  afraid — reverential  fear 
of  God's  jud^ents  (v,  16.).  revJve  thy  work— perfect  the  work 
of  delivering  thy  people,  and  do  not  let  thy  promise  to  lie  as  it  were 
dead,  but  give  it  new  life  by  performing  it.  [Menochius.I  Cal- 
vin explains,^" thy  work"  to  be  Istael;  called  "the  work  of  my 
hands"  (Isaiah,  45. 11.).  God's  elect  people  are  peculiarly  His  work 
(Isaiah,  43.  i,),  pre-eminently  illustrating  His  power,  wisdom,  and. 
eoodness.  "  Though  we  seem  as  it  were  dead  nationally,  revive  us" 
(Psalm  85.  6.).  However  (Psalm  64.  9,),  where  "  the  work  of  God" 
refers  to  His  judgment  on  their  enemies,  favors  the  former  view 

(Psalm  90. 16, 17;  Isaiah,  51.  9, 10.).    in  the  midst  of  the  years 

— tiz,,  of  calamity  in  which  we  live.  Now  that  our  calamities  are 
at  their  height ;  during  our  seventy  years  captivity.  Calvin  more 
fancifully  explains  it,  in  the  midst  of  the  years  of  thy  people,  ex- 
tending from  Abraham  to  Messiah,  if  they  be  cut  off  before  His 
coming,  ihey  will  be  cut  off  as  it  were  in  the  midst  of  their  years, 
before  attaining  their  maturity.  So  Bengel  makes  the  midst  of 
the  years  to  be  the  middle  point  of  the  years  of  the  world.  There 
is  a  strikingly  similar  phrase  (Daniel,  9.  27,),  *'/«  the  midst  of  the 
week"  The  parallel  clause  "  in  wrath"  (i.<r., in  th4  midst  of  wrath), 
however,  shows  that  "  in  the  midst  of  the  years"  means  *'  in  the 
years  of  our  present  exile  and  calamity."  malie  linown — make  it 
(thy  work)  known  by  experimental  proof;  show  in  very  deed,  that 
this  is  thy  work.  3.  God — singular  in  the  Hebrew,  **  Eloah,"  in- 
stead of  "  Elohim,"  plural,  usually  employed.  The  singular  is  not 
found  in  any  other  of  the  minor  prophets,  or  Jeremiah,  or  Ezekiel ; 
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but  it  is  in  Isaiah,  Daniel,  Job,  and  Deuteronomy,  from  T6Riail — 
the  country  South  of  Judea  and  near  Edom,  in  which  latter  country 
mount  Paran  was  situated.  [Henderson.]  '*Paran"  is  the  desert 
region  extending  from  the  South  of  Judah  to  Sinai.  Seir,  Sinai,  and 
Paran  are  adjacent  to  one  another  and  are  hence  associated  tcgether^ 
in  respect  to  God's  giving  of  the  law  (Deuteronomy,  33. 2.).  Teman 
is  so  identified  with  Seir,  or  Edom^  as  here  to  be  substitued  for  it. 
Habakkuk  appeals  to  God's  glorious  manifestations  to  His  people 
at  Sinai,  as  tne  ground  for  praying  that  God  will  "  revive  His 
work"  (v.  2)  now.  For  He  is  the  same  God  now  as  ever.  S6lab 
—a  musical  sign,  put  at  the  close  of  sections  and  strophes,  always 
at  the  end  of  a  verse,  except  thrice,  viz.^  here,  and  v.  9,  and  Psalm 
55*  19*  57  3i  where,  however,  it  closes  the  hemistich.  It  implies  a 
change  of  the  modulation.  It  comes  from  a  root  to  rest  ox  pause 
[GsSENius];  implying  a  cessation  of  the  chant,  during  an  instru- 
mental interlude.  The  solemn  pause  here  prepares  the  mind  for 
contemplating  the  glorious  description  of  Tenovah's  manifestation 
which  follows,  earth  .  . .  full  of  his  prai8e~/>.,  of  His  glories 
which  were  calculated  to  call  forth  universal /mtV^y  the  parallelism 
to  "  glory"  proves  this  to  be  the  sense.  4.  as  the  light —  m.,  of 
the  sun  (Job,  37,  14;  Proverbs,  4.  18.).  home— The  emblem 
oi power  wielded  by  "  His  hand."  [LuDOVicus  De  Dieu.]  "  Rays'* 
emanating  from  **  I?is  hand,"  compared  by  the  Arabs  to  the  horns 
of  the  gazelle  (cf.  *'  hind  of  the  morning,"  Psalm  22.  title.  Margin). 
T\it  Hebrew  ytrh  (ox  to  "emit  rays,"  is  from  the  root  meaning 
"  horns"  (Exodus,  34.  29,  30,  35.).  [Grotius.]  The  rays  are  His 
lightnings  (Psalm  18. 8.).  [Maurer!]  there — in  that  "brightness" 
In  it^  notwithstandinc  its  orilliancy,  there  was  but  the  veil  ("  the 
hiding)  of  His  power.  Even  *'  light,"  God's  "'  garment,"  covers, 
instead  of  revealing  fvUy,  His  surpassing  glory  (Psalm  104.  2.). 
[Henderson.!  Or,  on  mount  Sinai,  [Drusius.]  *^Cf.  Exodus, 
24.  17.).  LXX.  and  Sfmae  versions  read  for  "  there,  He  made  a 
hiding,  &c..  He  hid  Himself  with  clouds.  English  Version  is  bet- 
ter, which  Calvin  explains,  there  is  said  to  be  "  a  hiding  of  God's 
power,"  because  God  did  not  reveal  it  indiscriminately  to  all,  but 
specially  to  His  peoph  (Psalm  31.  20.).  The  contrast  seems  to 
me  to  be  between  the  "  horns"  or  emanations  out  of  His  power 
(• '  hand"),  and  that  "  power"  itself.  The  latter  was  hiddat,  whereas 
the  "  horns"  or  emanations  alone  were  manifested.  If  the  mere  scin- 
tillations were  so  awfully  overwhelmhig,  how  much  more  so  the 
hidden  power  itself!  This  was  especially  true  of  His  manifesta- 
tion at  Sinai  (Psalm  18.  ii;  cf.  Isaiah,  45.  15,  17.).  5.  pestilence 
— to  destroy  His  people's  foes  (i  Samuel,  5.  9,  ii.).  As  Jehovah's 
advent  is  glorious  to  His  people,  so  it  is  terrible  to  His  foes. 
burning  OOalS — Psalm  18.  8  favors  English  Version.  But  the  par- 
allelism  requires,  as  Margin  translates^  **  burning  disease"  (cf.  Deu- 
teronomy, 32.  24;  Psalm  91.  G.).     went  ...  at  nis  fbct — 1.^.,  after 

Him,  as  His  attendants  (Judg^5,  4. 10.).  6.  He  stood  and  meas- 
ured the  earth — ^Jehovah,  in  Hfs  pdvince,  is  represented  as  stop- 
ping suddenly,  and  measuring  the  earth  with  His  all-seeing  glance» 
whereat  there  is  universal  consternation.     Maurer.  from  a  differ- 
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ent  root  translates^   '*  rocked  the  earth ;  **  which  answers  better  to 
the  parallel  "  drove  asunder  ;*'  the  Hebrew  for  which  latter,  how- 
ever, may  be  better  translated^  "  made  to  tremble."     everlasting 
mountains — which  have  ever  been  remembered  as  retaining  the 
same  place  and  form  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,     did  boW 
— as  it  were,  in  reverent  submission,     his  WayS  are  everlasting — 
His  marvellous  ways  of  working  for  the  salvation  of  His  people, 
mark  His  everlasting  character  :  such  as  He  was  in  His  workings 
for  them  formerly,  such  shall  He  be  now.     7.  the  tents — »>.,  the 
dwellers.     Cushan — the  same  as  Cush;  made  Cush-^i^  to  harmonise 
with  Midi-a»  in  the  parallel  clause.    So  Lotan  is  found  in  the  Hebrew 
of  Genesis  for  Lot.  Bochart  therfore  considers  it  equivalent  to  Midi- 
an,  or  a  part  of  Arabia.     So  in  Num.  12. 1,  Moses'  Midianite  wife  is 
called  an  Ethiopian  (Hebrew^Cuskite).     Maurer  thinks  the  dwellers 
en  both  sides  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  ox  Red  Sea,  are  meant ;  for  in  the 
preceding  verse  God's  everlasting  or  ancient  ways  of  delivering  His 
people  are  mentioned  :  and  in  the  following  verse,  the  dividing  of 
the  Red  sea  for  them.    Cf.  Miriam's  song  as  to  the  fear  of  Israel's 
foes  far  and  near  caused  thereby  (Exodus,  15.  14-16.).     Hebrew  ex- 
positors  refer  it  to  Cushanrishathaim,  King  of    Mesopotamia  or 
Syria,  the  first  oppressor  of  Israel  (Judges,  3.  8,  10,),  from  whom 
Othniel  delivered  them.  Thus  the  second  hemistich  of  the  verse  will 
refer  to  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  Midian  by  Gideon  Qudges, 
6  and  7.),  to  which  z/.  11  plainly  refers.     Whichever  of  these  views 
be  correct,  the  general  reference  is  to  God's  interpositions  against 
Israel's  foes  of  old.     In  affliction  —  rather  "  mii^  affiictioiv' (re- 
garded) as  a  heavy  burden.  Lit.,  vanity  or  iniquity,  hence  the  pun- 
uhment  of  it  (cf.  Numbers,  25.  17.  18.).     CUrtalnS — the  coverings 
of  their  tents .  the  shifting  habitation  of  the  Nomad  tribes,  which 
resembled  the  modern  Bedouins,    tremble — viz.,  at  Jehovah's  ter- 
rible interposition  for  Israel  against  them.     8.  waS  the  Lord  dis- 
pleased against  the  rivers  ?—**  Was  the  cause  of  His  dividing 
the   Red  sea  and  Jordan  His  displeasure  against  these  waters?' 
The  answer  to  this  is  tacitly  implied  in  "  thy  chariots  of  salvation.** 
"Nay,  it  was  not  displeasure  against  the  waters,  but  His  pleasure 
in  interposing  for  His  people's  salvation  "  (cf.  v.  10.).     thy  char- 
iots— in  antithesis  to  thy  foe,  Pharaoh's  "chariots,"  which  not- 
withstanding  their  power  and  numbers,  were  engulphed  in  the 
waters  of  destruction.    God  can  make  the  most  unlikely  means 
work  for  His  people's  salvation  (Exodus,  14,  7,  9,  23,  25-28  ;  15.  3- 
8,  19.).    Jehovah  s  chariots  are  His  angels  (Psalm  68,  17,),  or  the 
cherubim,  or  the  ark  (Joshua.  3. 13.  and  4.  7  ,  cf.  Song  of  Solomon,  I. 
9.).   9.  bow . .    made     .  naked — i.e„  was  drawn  forth  from  its  cover, 
in  which  bows  usually  were  cased  when  not  in  use.     Cf.  Isaiah,  22. 
6,    *  Kir  uncovered  the  shield."    according  tO  the  oathS  Of  the 
tribes,  even  thy  WOrd  —  «>.,  thy  oaths  of  promise  to  the  tribes  of 
Israel  (Psalm  77.  8 ;  Luke,  i.  73.  74.).  Habakkuk  shows  that  God's 
miraculous  interpositions  for  His  people  were  not  limited  to  one 
time,  but  that  God's  oaths  to  His  people  are  sure  ground  for  their 
always   expecting   them.    The  mention  of  the  tribes  rather  than 
Abraham  or  Moses,  is  in  order  that  they  may  not  doubt  that  to 
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them  belongs  this  grace  of  which  Abraham  was  the  depository. 
[Calvin  and  Jerome.]  Maurer  tfcmslatts  *'The  spears  were 
glutted  with  blood,  the  triumphal  song  !**  f>.,  no  sooner  did  Jeho- 
yah  begin  the  battle  by  baring  His  bow,  than  the  spears  were  glut- 
ted with  blood  and  the  triumphal  song  sung.  ThOli  didst  Cleave 
the  earth  with  rivers  —  the  result  of  the  earthquake  caused  by 
God's  approach.  [Maurer.]  Grotius  refers  it  to  the  bringing 
forth  water  from  the  rock  (Exodus,  17.  6.  Numbers,  20.  10,  11  ; 
Psalm  78.  15,  16;  105.  41.).  But  the  context  implies  not  the  giving 
of  water  to  His  people  to  drink,  but  the  fearful  physical  phenom- 
ena attending  Jehovah's  attack  on  Israel's  foes.  10.  the  HlOUntaina 
— repetition  with  increased  emphasis  of  some  of  the  tremendous 

phenomena  mentioned  in  v,  6.  overflowing  of  the  Water  passed  by 

— Vf>.,  of  the  Red  sea ;  and  again,  of  the  Jordan.  God  marked 
His  favor  to  His  people  in  all  the  elements,  causing  every  obstacle, 
whether  mountains  or  waters,  which  impeded  their  prc^ess,  to 
pass  away,  [Calvin].  Maurer,  not  so  well,  translates^  "torrents 
(rains)  of  water  rush  down."  lifted  . .  .  hands  On  high — viz^  its 
billows  lifted  on  high  by  the  tempest.  Personification.  As  men 
signify  by  voice  or  gesture  of  hana  that  they  will  do  what  they  are 
commanded,  so  these  parts  of  nature  testined  their  obedience  to 
God's  will  (Exodus.  14.  22 ;  Joshua.  3. 16 ;  Psalm.  77.  17.  18  ;  114. 
4.).  II.  sun  . . .  moon  stood  still — at  Joshua's  command  (Joshua, 
10  12,  13.).  Maurer  wrongly  translates^  "  stand"  (withdyavm  or 
hidden  from  view^  by  the  clouds  which  covered  the  sky  during  the 
thunders.)  light  Of  thine  arrows — hail  mixed  with  lightnings 
(Joshua,  10.  10,  II.).  they  went — ^the  sun  and  moon  **  went"  not 
as  always  heretofore,  but  according  to  the  light  and  direction  of  Je- 
novah's  arrows,  viz.,  His  lightnings  hurled  in  defence  of  His  peo- 
ple ;  astonished  at  these  they  stood  still.  [Calvin.]  Maurer 
translates,  *•  At  the  light  of  thine  arrows  (which)  went  "  or  flew. 
12.  march  —  implying  Jehovah's  majestic  and  irresistible  progress 
before  His  people  Qudges,  5-4  ;  Psalm  68.  7.).  Israel  would  not 
have  dared  to  attack  the  nations,  unless  Jehovah  had  gone  before, 

thresh— (Micah.  4. 13.).    13.  with  thine  anointed— with  Messiah 

of  whom  Moses,  Joshua,  and  David,  God's  anointed  leaders  of  Is- 
rael, were  the  types  (Psalm  89.  19.  20.  38.).  God  from  the  be- 
ginning delivered  His  people  in  person,  or  by  the  hand  of  a  Medi- 
ator (Isaiah,  63.  II.).  Thus  Habakkuk  confirms  believers  in  the 
hope  of  their  deliverance,  as  well  because  God  is  always  the  same 
as  also  because  the  same  anointed  Mediator  is  ready  now  to  fulfil 
God's  will  and  interpose  for  Israel,  as  of  old.  [Calvin.]  Maurer 
translates  to  suit  the  parallelism.  **  for  salvation  to  thine  anointed," 
viz.,  Israel's  king  in  the  abstract,  answering  to  the  "  people "  in 
the  former  clause  (cf.  Psalm  28.  8  ;  Lamentations,  4.  20.).  Or  Is- 
rael is  meant,  the  amnnted,  *>.,  consecrated  people  of   Jehovah 

(Psalm  105. 15.).  woundedst  the  head  out  of  the  house  of  the 

wicked — probably  an  allusion  to  Psalm  68.  21.  Each  head  person 
sprung  from  and  belonging  to  the  house  of  Israel's  itncked  foes  ; 
such  as  Tabin,  whose  city  Hazor  was  "  the  head  of  all  the  king- 
doms" of  Canaan   (Joshua,  11.  10;  cf  Judges,  4.  2,  3,  13.).    dls« 
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covering  the  foundation  — thou  destroyedst  high  and  low.  As 
"  the  head  of  the  house  "  means  the  prince,  so  the  "  foundation  ** 
means  the  general  host  of  the  enemy,  unto  the  neck  —  image 
from  a  flood  reaching  to  the  neck  (Isaiah,  8.  8  ;  30.  28.).  So  G<^, 
by  His  wrath  overflowing  on  the  foe,  caused  their  princes*  necks  to 
be  trodden  under  foot  by  Israel's  leaders  (Joshua,  10.  24 ;  11.  8, 12.). 
14.  strike  .  .  .  with  his  staves— with  the  "wicked"  (f>.  13)  foe's 
own  sword  (Maurer  translates^  "spears")  (Judges,  7.  22.).  head 
of  his  villages — not  only  kings  were  overthrown  by  God's  hand, 
but  His  vengeance  passed  through  the  foe's  villages  and  dependen- 
cies. A  just  retribution,  as  the  foe  had  made  "  the  inhabitants  of 
Israel's  villages  to  cease"  (Judges,  5.  7.).  Grotius  translates,  "of 
his  warriors  ;"  Gesenius,  "  the  chief  of  his  captains.'*  to  scatter 
me — Israel^  with  whom  Habokkuk  identifies  himself  (cf.  ch.  i.  12.). 

rejoicing  ...  to  devour  the  poor  secretly—"  the  poor"  means 

the  Israelites^  for  whom  in  their  helpless  state  the  foe  lurks  in  his- 
laif,  like  a  wild  beast,  to  pounce  on  and  devour  f  Psalm  10.  9  :  17. 

12.).    15.  thou  didst  walk  through  the  sea  with  thine  horses 

— (tJ.  8.).  No  obstacle  could  prevent  thy  progress  when  leading 
thy  people  in  safety  to  their  inheritance,  wnether  the  Red  sea,  Jor* 
dan.  or  the  figurative  waves  of  foes  raging  against  Israel  (Psalm  65 

7 ;  77.  19.).  16.  when  I  heard  . . .  trembled— vti^  at  the  judg- 
ments which  God  had  declared  (ch.  i.)  were  to  be  inflicted  on  Ju- 
dea  by  the  Chaldeans,  belly — the  Iwvfels  were  thought  by  the 
Hebrews  to  be  the  seat  of  yearning*  compassion  (Jeremiah,  31. 
20.).  Or  "  heard"  may  refer  to  v,  2  of  this  ch.  3.,  "When  I  heard 
as  to  Jehovah's  coming  interposition  for  Israel  against  the  Chalde« 
ans  being  still  at  some  distance"  (ch.  2.  y)\  so  also  "  the  voice." 
[Maurer.]  at  the  voice — of  the  divine  threatenings  (ch.  i.  6.). 
The  faithful  tremble  at  the  voice  alone  of  God  before  He  inflicts 
punishment.  Habakkuk  speaks  in  the  person  of  all  the  faithful  in 
Israel,  trembled  in  myself— «>.,  I  trembled  all  over.  [Grotius.] 
that  I  might  rest  in  ttie  day  of  trouble— the  true  and  only  path 

to  rest  is  through  such  fear.  Whoever  is  securely  torpid  and  har- 
dened towards  God,  will  be  tumultuously  agitated  in  the  day  of 
affliction  and  so  will  bring  on  himself  a  worse  destruction  ;  but  he 
who  in  time  meets  God's  wrath  and  trembles  at  His  threats,  pre- 
pares the  best  rest  for  himself  in  the  day  of  affliction.  [Calvin.] 
Henderson  translates,  "  Yet  I  shall  have  rest."  Habakkuk  thus 
consoling  his  mind.  Though  trembling  at  the^calamity  coming,  yet 
I  shall  have  rest  in  God  (Isaiah,  26  3T}.  But  that  sentiment  does 
not  seem  to  be  directly  asserted  till  v.  17,  as  the  words  following  at 

the  close  of  this  verse  imply,  when  he  comcth  up  unto  the  peo- 
ple, he  will  invade — rather  (  as  English  Version  is  a  mere  truism), 
connected  with  the  preceding  clause.  *  that  I  might  rest,  &c.,  when 
he  (the  Chaldean  foe)  cometh  up  unto  the  people  (the  Jews),  that 
he  may  cut  them  off.**  [Calvin.]  The  Hebrew  for  "invade" 
means,  to  rush  upon,  or  to  attack  and  cut  off  with  congregated  troops, 
17.  Destroy  the  "  vines"  and  "  fig  trees"  of  the  carnal  heart,  and 
his  mirth  ceases.  But  those  who  when  full  enjoyed  God  in  all, 
when  emptied  can  enjoy  all  in  God.     They  can  sit  down  upon  the 
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beap  of  rained  creature  comforts,  and  rejoice  in  Him  as  the  '*  God 
of  their  salvation."  Running  in  the  way  of  His  commandments, 
we  outrun  our  troubles.  Thus  Habakkuk,  be^nning  his  prayer 
with  trembling,  ends  it  with  a  song  of  triumph  pob,  13.  15;  rsadm 
4*  7;  43-  3»  5)-  labor  of  the  olive— !>.,  the  frtdt expected  from 
the  ohve.  fail — /»'/.,  /i/,  f>.,  disappoint  the  hope  (Margin^  Isaiah, 
58.  II.).  fields — ^from  9i  Hebrew  root  meaning  *'to  he  yellow;" 
such  as  they  look  at  harvest  time,  neat — food,  grain.  Cllt  ofF— 
t>.,  cease.     18.    Yet  I  will  rejoice — The  prophet  speaks  in  the 

name  of  his  jpeople.  19.  hinds'  net . . .  walk  up  OR . . .  high  places 

— Habakkuk  has  here  before  his  mind  Psalm  18.  33,  34;  Deuter- 
onomy, 32.  13.  "  Hinds'  (gazelles')  feet"  imply  the  swiftniss  with 
which  God  enables  him  (the  prophet  and  his  people)  to  escape  from 
his  enemies,  and  return  to  his  native  land.  The  '*  high  places"  are 
called  *'  mine,"  to  imply  that  Israel  shall  be  restored  to  his  anm 
land,  a  land  of  hills  which  are  places  of  safety  and  of  eminence  (cf. 
Genesis,  19.  17,  and  Matthew  24,  16.).  Probablv  not  only  the 
safety,  but  the  wwnl  elevation,  of  Israel  above  all  the  lands  of  the 
earth  is  implied  (Deuteronomy,  33.  29.).  OR  my  Strinoed  instru- 
nentS — neginotk.  This  is  the  prophets  direction  to  the  precentor 
("  chief  singer")  how  the  prec«Hling  ode  (ch.  3)  is  to  be  performed 
(cf.  Psalm  4.  and  6^  titles).  The  prophet  had  a  certain  form  of  stringed 
instrument  adapted  to  certain  numbers  and  measures.  This  form- 
ula at  the  end  of  the  ode,  directing  the  kind  of  instrument  to  be 
used,  agrees  with  that  in  tHe  beginning  of  it,  which  directs  the 
kind  of  melody  (cf.  Isaiah,  38.  2o3* 


ZEPHANIAH. 

INTRODUCTION. 

ZsPHANiAH,  ninth  in  order  of  the  minor  prophets,  prophesied  ^^  ia  the  days 
t>f  Josiah  "  (ch.  i.  i.)i  '•  '•,  between  64a  a^d  611  B.  C.  The  name  means  "Je- 
hovah hath  guarded,  /i/.,  hidden  (Ft.  97.  5:  83.  3.).  The  specification  in  the 
introductory  heading,  of  not  only  his  father,  but  also  his  grandfather,  and  great 
grandfather  and  gteat  great  grand^ther .  imphes,  that  the  latter  werepenonsof 
note  ;  or  else  the  design  was  to  distinguish  him  from  another  Zephaniah  of  note 
at  the  time  of  captivity.  The  Jews'  suppo^&ition,  that  persons  recorded  as  a  pro- 

{>het's  ancestors  were  themselves  endowed  with  the  prophetic  spirit  seems  ground 
ess.  Though  there  is  no  impossibility  of  the  Hezekteh,  who  was  Zephaniah's 
Seat  great  grandfather,being  king  Hezekiah  as  to  the  number  of^generations;  Ibr 
esekiah's  reisn  of  twenty-nine  ^ears,  and  his  successor's  reign  of  fifcy.five 
yeaxs,  admit  o\  four  generations  interposing  between.  Yet  the  omission  of  the 
designation,  "  king  of  Judah,"  is  fatal  to  the  theory  (cf.  Pro.  95.  x\  Iiil 
38. 9<).  ao9 
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He  must  have  flourished  an  the  earlier  part  of  Josiah's  reign.  In  ch.  a.  ii- 
q,  he  foretells  the  doom  of  Nineveh,  which  happened  in  B.  C.  635 ;  and  in  cL. 
1.  4,  he  denounces  various  forms  of  idolatry,  and  specially  that  of  Baal.  Now 
Josiah  s  reformation  began  in  the  twelfth  and  was  completed  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  his  reign.  Zephaniah,  therefore,  in  denouncing  Baal  worship  co-opera- 
led  with  that  good  kine  in  his  efforts,  and  so  must  have  prophesied  somewhere 
between  the  twelfth  and  eighteenth  years  of  his  reign.  The  silence  of  the 
hutoncal  books  is  no  argument  against  this,  as  it  would  equally  apply  against 
Jeremiah  s  prophetical  existence  at  the  same  time.  Jewish  tradition  says,  that 
Zephaniah  had  for  his  colleagues  Jeremiah,  whose  sphere  of  labour  was  the 
thoroughfares  and  market  places,  and  Huldah  the  prophetess,  who  exercised 
her  vocation  in  the  college  in  Jerusalem. 

^  The  propheor  begins  with  the  nation's  sin  and  the  fearful  retribution  com- 
ing at  tne  hands  of  the  Chaldeans.  These  are  not  mentioned  by  name  as  in 
Jeremiah ;  for  the  prophecies  of  the  latter,  being  nearer  the  fulfillment,  b-- 
come  more  explicit  than  those  of  an  eariier  date.  The  second  chapter  dooms 
the  persecuting  states  in  the  neighborhood  as  well  as  Judca  itself.  The  thiid 
chapter  denounces  Jerusalem,  but  concludes  with  the  promise  of  her  joyful  re- 
establishment  in  the  theocracy. 

,  ^il  *^^C  *^^"*^  not  genendly  sablime,  is  graphic  and  vivid  in  details  (cf.  ch. 
M-*")'    The  language  is  pure,  and  free  from  Aramaisms.    There  are  occasionat 

coincidences  with  former  nmnh^*.  ti^  ok    -    ,.,    «,:»u   T-«:-v  _  .    _'  ?t     ww-«Mwn«* 
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CHAPTER  I. 
Ver.  1.18.  God's  Severe  Judgment  on  Judah  for  its  Idol- 
ATRY  and  Neglect  of  Him:  The  Rapid  approach  of  thr 
Judgment,  and  the  Impossibility  of  Escape.  I.  days  of  Jo- 
siah— Had  their  idolatries  been  under  former  kings,  tney  might 
have  said,  Our  kings  have  forced  us  to  this  and  that.  But  under 
Josiah,  who  did  all  in  his  power  to  reform  them,  they  have  no  such 
excuse,  son  of  Amon — ^the  idolater,  whose  bad  practices  the  Jew& 
clung  to,  rather  than  the  good  example  of  Josiah,  his  son,  so  incor- 
rigible were  they  in  sin.  Judah — Is'rael's  ten  tribes  had  ere  this  gone 
into  captivity.  2.  utterly  COnSUme — from  a  root  to  sweep  away^ 
fix  scrape  off  utterly.  See  the  Margin^  Jeremiah,  8.  13,  and  here. 
from  off  the  land— ol  Judah.  3.  Enumeration  in  detail  of  the 
"  all  things"  (t/.  2;  cf.  Jeremiah,  o.  lo;  Hosea,  4.  3.).  the  Stum- 
bling blocks — idols  which  cause  Judah  to  offend  or  stumble  (Eze- 
kiel,  14.  3,  4,  7.).  with  the  wicked— the  idols  and  their  worship. 
pers  shall  be  involved  in  a  common  destruction.  4.  Stretch  OUt 
nine  hand — indicating  some  remarkable  and  unusual  work  of  ven- 
geance (Isaiah,  5.  25;  9.  12, 17,  21.).  Judah — including  Benjamin. 
These  two  tribes  are  to  suffer,  which  thought  themselves  perpct- 
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nally  secure,  because  they  escaped  the  captivity  in  which  the  ten 
tribes  were  involved.  Jerusaieill — the  fountain  head  of  the  eviL 
God  begins  with  His  sanctuary  (Ezekiel,  9.  6;);  and  those  who  are 
nigh  Him  (Leviticus,  10.  3.).  the  remnant  of  Baal— the  remains 
of  Baal-worship,  which  as  yet  Josiah  was  unable  utterly  to  eradi- 
cate in  remoter  places.  Baal  was  the  Phenician  tutelary  god. 
From  the  time  of  the  Judges  (Judges,  2.  13)  Israel  had  fallen  into 
this  idolatry ;  and  Manasseh  lately  had  set  up  this  idol  within  Je- 
hovah's temple  itself  (2  Kings,  21.  3,  5,  7.).  Tosiah  began  his  re- 
formation in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign  (2  Chronicles,  34.  4, 
8,),  and  in  the  eighteenth  had  as  far  as  possible  completed  it. 
Chemarine — idol-priests,  who  had  not  reached  the  age  of  puberty ; 
meaning  "  ministers  of  the  eods"  (Servius  on  ^neidji.),  the  same 
name  as  the  Tyrian  Camim,  r  and  /  being  interchangeable  (d 
Margin^  Hosea,  10.  5.).  Josiah  is  expressly  said  (Margin^  2  Kings, 
23.  5}  to  have  **put  down  the  Chemarim."  The  Hebrew  root 
means  black  (from  the  black  garments  which  they  wore,  or  the 
marki  which  they  branded  on  their  foreheads);  or  ualous, 
from  their  idolatrous  fanaticism.  The  very  *'  name,"  as  weU  ^as 
themselves,  shall  be  forgotten,  the  firie^ts — of  Jehovah,  of 
Aaronic  descent,  who  ought  to  have  used  all  their  power  to  eradi- 
cate, but  who  secretly  abetted,  idolatry,  (cf.  ch.  3.  4 ;  Ezekiel,  8.;  22. 
26 ;  44.  10.).  From  the  priests  Zephaniah  passes  to  the  people, 
5.  worship  the  host  of  heaven — Saba ;  whence  in  contrast  to 
Sabeanism,  Jehovah  is  called  Lord  of  Sabaoth.  upon  the  hoiise- 
tope — which  were  flat  (2.  Kings,  23.  5,  6,.  12;  Jeremiah,  19.  13; 
32.  29.).  swear  by  the  Lord— rather,  "swear  to  Jehovah"  (2 
Chronicles,  15.  14  ;  solemnly  dedicating  themselves  to  Him  (cf.  Isa- 
iah, 48.  I  ;  Hosea,  4. 15.).  ZXi^—^' and  yet  (with  strange  inconsist- 
ency, I  Kings,  18.  21  ;  Ezekiel,  20.  39;  Matthew,  6.  24)  swear  by 
Malcham, '  t ./.,  '  l^^^  ^*tg"  [Maurer];  the  same  as  Molodi 
{Note^  Amos,  5.  26,),  and  "  Milcom  the  god  of .  . ,  Ammon  "  (i 
Kin^,  II.  33.).  If  Satan  have  half  the  heart,  he  will  have  all ;  if 
the  Lord  have  but  half  offered  to  Him,  He  will  have  none.  6. 
This  verse  describes  more  comprehensively  those  guilty  of  defection 
from  Jehovah  in  any  way  (Jeremiah,  2,  13';  17.).  7.  Hold  thv  peace 

at  the  presence  of  the  Lord  — (Habakkuk,  2.  20.).     Let  the 

earth  be  silent  at  His  approach.  [Maurer.]  Or,  *'  Thou  whoso- 
ever hast  been  wont  to  speak  against  God,  as  if  He  had  no  care 
about  earthly  affairs,  cease  thy  murmurs  and  self  justifications ; 
submit  thyself  to  God,  and  repent  in  time."  [Calvin,  &c.]  Lord 
.  .  .  prepared  a  sacrifice  —  viz,^  a  slaughter  of  the  guilty  Jews, 
the  victims  due  to  His  justice  ^Isaiah,  34.  6;  Jeremiah,  46.  10; 
Ezekiel.  39.  17.).  bid  his  QUestS— AV.,  sanctified  His  ccdled  ones 
(cf.  Isaiah.  13.  3.).  It  enhances  the  bitterness  of  the  judgment 
that  the  heathen  Chaldeans  should  be  xanctifiedf  or  consecrated  as 
it  were,  by  God  as  His  priests,  and  be  called  to  eat  the  flesh  of  the 
elect  people  ;  as  on  feast  days  the  priests  used  to  feast  among  them- 
selves on  the  remains  of  the  sacrifices.  [Calvin.]  English  Ver- 
sion takes  it  not  of  the/nVx/f,  but  the  guests  bidden  who  also  had 

to  "  sanctify"  or  purify  themselves  before  coming  to  the  sacrificial 
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feast  (i  Samuel,  9.  13,  22  ;  16.  5.).  Nebuchadnezzar  was  bidden  to 
come  to  take  vengeance  on  guilty  Jerusalem  (Jeremiah,  25.  9.).  8. 
th6  princes — who  ought  to  have  been  an  example  of  good  to  oth- 
ers, but  were  ringleaders  in  all  evil,  the  king's  cllildren— ^fulfilled 
(Jeremiah,  39,  6,)  on  Zedekiah's  children  ;  and  previously,  on  Je- 
hoahaz  and  Eliakim,  the  sons  of  Josiah  (2  Kings,  23.  31,  36  ;  a 
Chronicles,  36.  6  ;  cf.  also  2  Kings,  20.  18  ;  21.  13.).  Huldah  the 
prophetess  (2  Kings,  22.  20)  intimated  that  which  Zephaniah  now 

more  expressly  foretells,    all  such  as  are  olothed  with  stranoe 

apparel — the  princes  or  courtiers  who  attired  themselves  in  costly 
garments,  imported  from  abroad ;  partly  for  the  sake  of  luxury,  and 
partly  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  foreign  great  nations  whose 
costume  they  imitated,  as  well  as  their  idolatries  [Calvin];  whereas 
in  costume,  as  in  other  respects,  God  would  have  them  to  be  sepa^ 
rate  from  the  nations.  Grotius  refers  the  "  strange  apparel "  to 
garments  forbidden  by  the  law,  e,  g,^  men's  garments  worn  by 
women,  and  vice  versa^  a  heathen  u&i^e  in  the  worship  of  Mars 
and  Venus  (Deuteronomy,  22.  5.).  9.  those  that  leap  on  the 
ttireshold  —  the  servants  of  the  princes  who,  after  having  gotten 
prey,  like  hounds,  for  their  masters,  leap  exultingly  on  their  mas- 
ter's thr^olds ;  or.  on  the  thresholds  of  the  houses  which  they 
break  into.  [Calvin.]  Jerome  explains  it  of  those  who  walk  up 
the  steps  into  the  sanctuary  with  haughtiness,  RoSBNMULLER 
translates^ "  leap  over  the  threshold ;"  viz,^  in  imitation  of  the 
Philistine  custom  of  not  treading  on  the  threshold,  which  arose 
from  the  head  and  hands  of  Dagon  being  cut  off  on  the  threshold 
before  the  ark  (i  Samuel,  5.  5.).  Cf.  Isaiah,  2.  6,  "  thy  people . . . 
are  soothsayers  like  the  Philistines"  Calvin's  view  agrees  best 
with  the  latter  clause  of  the  verse,  fill  . . .  master's  houses  with 
violence,  &c., — i.e.^  with  goods  obtained  with  violence^  &c.  10. 
Ilsh  gate — (2  Chronicles,  33.  14 ;  Nehemiah,  3.  3 ;  12.  39.).  Situ- 
ated on  the  East  of  the  lower  city,  North  of  the  sheep  gate  [Mau- 
rer];  near  the  strong  hold  of  David  in  Millo,  between  Zion  and 
the  lower  city,  towards  the  West.  [Jerome.]  This  verse  describes 
the  state  of  the  city  whilst  besieged  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  It  was 
through  the  fish  gate  that  he  entered  the  city.  It  received  its  name 
from  the  fish  market  which  was  near  it.  Through  it  passed  those 
who  used  to  bring  fish  from  the  lake  of  Tiberias  and  Jordan.  It 
answers  to  what  is  now  called  the  Damascus  gate.  [Henderson.] 
the  second — ^viz.,  the  gate  which  was  second  m  dignity.  [Calvin.] 
Or.  the  second  or  lower  part  of  the  city.  Appropriately,  the  fish 
gate,  or  extreme  end  of  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  first  resounds 
with  the  cries  of  the  citizens  as  the  foe  approaches  ;  then,  as  he  ad<- 
vances  further,  that  part  of  the  city  itself,  vis,^  its  inner  part ;  lastly, 
when  the  foe  is  actually  come,  and  has  burst  in,  the  hills,  the  high^ 
er  ones  especially,  Zion  and  Moriah,  on  which  the  upper  city  and 
temple  were  founded.  [Maurer.]  The  second^  or  lower  city,  an- 
swers to  Akra,  North  of  Zion,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  valley 
of  Tyropoeon  running  down  to  the  pool  of  Siloam.  [Henderson.] 
The  Hebrew  is  translated  "  college  "  2  Kings,  22. 14  ;  so  Vatablus 
would  translate  here,    hiils — not  here  those  outside,  but  those 
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within  the  walls,  Zion,  Moriah,  and  Ophel.  II.  Maktesh  —  rather, 
**  the  mortar/'  a  name  applied  to  the  valley  of  Siloam  from  its 
hollow  shape.  [Jerome.]  The  valley  between  Zion  and  monnt 
Olivet,  at  the  Eastern  extremity  of  mount  Moriah  where  the  mer- 
chants dwelt.  Zechariah,  14.  21,  "The  Canaanite," m.,  merchant 
[ChaLUe  Version!]  The  Tyropoeon  (f./.,  cheese  makers)  valley  below 
mount  Akra.  [Rosenmuller.]  Better,  Jerusalem  itself,  so  called, 
as  lying  in  the  midst  of  hills  (Isaiah,  22.  I  ;  Jeremiah,  21.  13,),  and 
as  doomed  to  be  the  scene  of  its  people  being  destroyed  as  com  or 
drugs  are  pounded  in  a  mortar  (Proverbs,  27. 22.).  [Maurer.]  C€ 
the  similar  image  of  a  "  pot "  (Ezekiel,  24.  3,  6.).  The  reason  for 
the  destruction  ls  sttbjoined,z/i2.,  its  merchant  people^  s  greediness  of 
gain,  all  the  merchant  people— AV.,  the  CanaaniU  people:  irony; 
all  the  merchant  people  of  Jerusalem  arc  very  Canaanites  m  greed  for 
gain  and  in  idolatries  (NoU, Hosea.  12.  7.).  all. . .  that  bear  Silver 
— ^loading  themselves  with  that  which  will  prove  but  a  burden 
(Habakkuk,  2. 6.).  12.  Search . . .  with  candles— or  lamps ;  so  as  to 
leave  no  dark  comer  in  it  wherein  sin  can  escape  the  punishment, 
of  which  the  Chaldeans  are  my  instruments  (cf.  v.  13;  Luke,  15. 
8.).  settled  on  their  lees — hardened  or  crasted.  Image  from  the 
crust  formed  at  the  bottom  of  wines  long[  left  undisturbed  (Ter- 
emiah,  48.  1 1.).  The  effect  of  wealthy  undisturbed  ease  ("  lees"  )  on 
the  ungodly  is  hardening:  they  become  stupidly  sectire  (cf.  Psalm 
55.  19;  Amos,  6.  I.).  Lord  will  not  do  OOOd  . . .  evil— they  deny 
that  God  regards  human  affairs,  or  renders  good  to  the  good,  or 
evil  to  the  evil,  but  that  all  things  go  hap-hazard  (Psalm  10. 4;  Mal- 
achi,  2.  17.).  13.  Fulfillin|r  the  prophesy  Deuteronomy,  28.  30,  39 
(cf.  Amos,  5.  II.).  14.  voice  OT.  . .  day  of . . .  Lord--f>.,  Jeho- 
vah ushering  in  that  day  with  a  roar  of  vengeance  against  the 
guilty  (Jeremiah,  25.  30;  Amos,  i.  2.).  They  who  will  not  now  heed 
(«.  12)  His  voice  by  His  prophets,  must  heed  it  when  uttered  by 
the  avenging  foe.  mighty  . .  .  shall  Cry  . . .  bitterly — in  hopeless 
despair ;  the  might  on  which  Jemsalem  now  prides  itself,  shall 
then  fail  utterly.  15.  wasteness  . .  .  desolatlon — ^the  Hebrew 
terms  by  their  similarity  of  sounds,  Shoah,  Umeshoak,  express  the 
dreary  monotony  of  desolation  (cf.  Note,  Nahum,  2.  10.).  16.  the 
trumpet — viz.,  of  the  besieging  enemy  (Amos,  2.  2.).  alarm — the 
war-shout.  [Maurer.]  towers — lit,,  angles;  for  city  walls  used 
not  to  be  built  in  a  direct  line,  but  with  sinuous  curves  and  angles, 
so  that  besiegers  advancing  might  be  assailed  not  only  in  front,  but 
on  both  sides,  caught  as  it  were  in  a  "  cul-de-sac ;"  towers  were 
built  especially  at  the  angles.  So  Tacitus  describes  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem,  Hist  5.  ii.  5.  17.  like  blind  men— unable  to  see 
whither  to  turn  themselves  so  as  to  find  an  escape  from  existing 
evils,     flesh — Hebrew,  bread;  so  the  Arabic  term  for  bread  is  used 

for  jlesh  (Matthew,  26.  26.).  18.  Neither . . .  sliver  nor  . . .  gold 
shall . . .  deliver  them,  &c.--<Proverbs,  11. 4.).    fire  of  his  jeal- 

OUSy — (Ezekiel,  38.  19.).  His  wrath  jealous  for  His  honor  con- 
suming the  guilty  like  fire,    make  even  a  speedy  riddance  of  all 

— rather,  "  a  consummation  (complete  destruction  :  "  full  end," 
Jeremiah,  46.  28;  Ezekiel,  11.  13)  altogether  sudden."  &c.  [Mait- 
R«a.]     "A  consumption,  and  that  a  sudden  one,"  &c.     [Calvin.1. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
Ver.  1-15.    Exhortation  to  Repent  ere  the  Chaldean  In- 
vaders COME.    Doom  of  Judah's  Foes,  the  Philistines,  Mo- 

AB,  AMMON,  with  their   IDOLS,   AND    ETHIOPIA  AND  ASSYRIA. 
I.  Gather  yourselves — to  a  religious  assembly  to  avert  the  judg. 
ment  by  prayers  (Joel,  3.  16.).     [Grotius.]    Or,  so  as  not  to  be 
dissipated  "  as  chaff"  (z^.  2.).     The  Hebrew  is  akin  to  a  root  mean- 
ing chaff.     Self-confidence  and  corrupt  desires  are  the  dissipation 
from  which  they  are  exhorted   to  gather  themselves,    [CalvinJ 
The  foe,  otherwise,  like  the  wind,  will  scatter  you  "  as  the  chaff. 
Repentance  is  the  gathering  of  themselves  meant,     nation  not  de- 
sired— (cf.  3  Chronicles,  3i.  20,),  f./.,  not  desirable ;  unworthy  of 
the  grace  or  favor  of  God ;  and  yet  God  so  magnifies  that  grace  as  to 
be  still  solicitous  for  their  safety  though  they  had  destroyed  them- 
selves and  forfeited  all  claims  on  His  grace.    [Calvin.]    Margin 
from   Chaldee  Version  has,  "  not  desirous,*'  t/is.,  of  returning  to 
God.    Maurer  and  Gesenius  translate^  "  Not  waxing  pale,    f>., 
dead  to  shame.    English  Version  is  best.     2.  Before  the  deorOS 
bring  forth — i./..  Before  God's  decree  against  you  announced  by 
me  (ch.  I.)  have  its  fufiUlment.    As  the  embryo  lies  hid  in  the 
womb,  and  then  emerges  to  light  in  its  own  due  time,  so  though 
God  for  a  time  hides  His  vengeance,  yet  He  brings  it  forth  at  the 
proper  season,    before  the  day  pass  as  the  Chalf— t.^.,  before  the 
day  for  repentance  pass,  and  with  it  you,  the  ungodly,  pass  away 
as  the  chaff  Qobt  21. 18;  Ps.  i.  4.).    Maurer  puts  it  parenthetically, 
^*  the  day  {i,e,,  time)  passes  as  the  chaff,"  (t>.,  most  quickly).    Cal- 
vin, "  before  the  decree  bring  forth  (the  predicted  vengeance),  (then) 
the  chaff  (the  Jews)  shall  pass  in  a  day,  i./.,  in  a  moment,  though  they 
thought  that  it  would  be  long  before  they  could  be  overthrown. 
English  Version  is  best ;  the  latter  clause  being  explanatory  of  the 
fo^er,  and  so  the  before  being  understood,  not  expressed.    3.  As 
in  V,  I  (cf.  Note^  ch.  i.  12,),  he  had  warned  the  hardened  among 
the  people  to  humble  themselves,  so  now  he  admonishes  "  the 
meek  "  to  proceed  in  their  right  course,  that  so  they  may  escape  the 

general  calamity  (Psalm  76.  9.).  The  meek  bow  themselves  under 
od's  chastisements  to  God's  will,  whereas  the  ungodly  become  only 
the  more  hardened  by  them.  Seek  ye  the  Lord  — in  contrast  to 
those  that  "  sought  not  the  Lord  "  (ch.  i.  6.).  The  meek  are  not  to 
regard  what  the  multitude  do,  but  seek  God  at  once.  hlS  judgment 
— i,e.^  law.  The  true  way  of  **  seeking  the  Lord  "  is  to  "  work 
judgment,"  not  merely  to  be  zealous  about  outward  ordinances. 
seel  meekness — not  perversely  murmuring  against  God's  dealings 
but  patientlv  submitting  to  them,  and  composedly  waiting  for  de' 
liverance.  It  may  be  ye  shall  be  hid  — (Isaiah.  26.  30  ;  Amos, 
S>  6.).  This  phrase  does  not  imply  doubt  of  the  deliverance  of  the 
godly,  but  expresses  the  difficulty  of  it,  as  well  that  the  ungodly 
may  see  the  certainty  of  their  doom,  as  also  that  the  faithful  may 
value  the  more  the  grace  of  God  in  their  case  (i  Peter,  4.  17-ig.), 
[Calvin.]  Cf.  3  Kings,  25.  13.  4.  For — He  makes  the  punish- 
ment awaiting  the  neighboring  states  an  argument  why  the  ungodly 
should  repent  (v,  i,),  and  the  godly  persevere,  m.,  that  so  they  may 
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escape  from  the  general  calamity.     Gaza  Shall  b6  forsaken  —  In 

the  Hebrew  there  is  a  play  of  similar  sounds,  Gazqh  Gatubah;  Ga- 
Eah  shall  be  forsaken  a^  its  name  implies.  So  the  Hebrew  of  the 
next  clause,  Ekron  teeakeer.  at  the  nOOnday — when  on  account  of 
the  heat  Orientals  usually  sleep,  and  military  operations  are  sus- 
pended (2  Samuel,  4.  5,  &c.).  Hence  an  attack  at  neon  implies  one 
sudden  and  unexpected  (Jeremiah,  6.  4,  5  ;  15.  8.).  Ekron — Four 
cities  of  the  Philistines  are  mentioned,  whereas  five  was  the  nor- 
mal number  of  their  leading  cities.  Gath  is  omitted,  being  at  this 
time  under  the  Jew's  dominion.  David  had  subjugated  it  (i  Chron- 
icles, 18.  I.),  under  Joram  the  Philistines  almost  regained  it  (2 
Chronicles,  21. 16,),  but  Uzziah  (2  Chronicles,  26. 6)  and  Hezekiah  (2 
Kings,  18.  8)  having  conquered  them,  it  remained  under  the  Jews, 
Amos,  I.  6,  &c.,  Zechariah,  9.  5,  6,  Jeremiah.  25.  20,  similarly 
mention  only /our  cities  of  the  Philistines.  5.  Inhabitants  of  tbft 
sea-coast — the  Philistine  dwelling  on  the  strip  of  sea  coast  South 
West  of  Canaan.  Z»V.,  tAe  cord  or  Hne  of  sea  (cf.  Jeremiah,  47.  7 ; 
Ezekiel,  25.  16.).  the  Cherethltes — the  Cretans,  a  name  applied 
k)  the  Philistines  as  sprung  from  Crete  (Deuteronomy,  2.  23  ;  j  ere- 
miah,  47.  4 ;  Amos,  9.  7.).  Philistine  means  "  an  emigrant."  Ca» 
naan  . . .  land  of  the  Philistines-— they  occupied  the  South  West 
of  Canaan  (Joshua,  13.  2,  3 ;);  a  name  which  hints  that  they  are 
doomed  to  the  same  destruction  as  the  early  occupants  of   the 

land.    6.  dwellings  and  cottages  for  shepherds— rather,  d-ojell- 

ings  with  cisterns  (i.e.,  water  tanks  du^  in  the  earth)  for  shepherds. 
Instead  of  a  thick  population  and  tillage,  the  region  shall  become 
a  pasturage  for  Nomad  shepherd's  flocks.  The  Hebrew  for  dug  cis* 
terns,  Ceroth,  seems  a  play  on  sounds,  alluding 'to  their  name  Che- 
rethites  (v.  5  :):  Their  land  shall  become  what  their  national  name 
implies,  a  land  of  cisterns.  M aurer  translates,  **  Feasts  for  shep- 
herds' (flocks),"  i^.,  one  wide  pasturage.  7.  remnant  of  .  .  .  Jfl- 
dah — those  of  the  Jews  who  shall  be  left  after  the  coming  calamity, 
and  who  shall  return  from  exile,  feed  thereupon — vix.^  in  the 
pastures  of  that  sea  coast  region  {v.  6.).  vlsIt — in  mercy  (Exodus, 
4.  31.)*  8«  I  have  heard  —  A  seasonable  consolation  to  Judah 
when  wantonly  assailed  by  Moab  and  Ammon  with  impunity;  God 
saith,  *'I  have  heard  it  all,  though  I  might  seem  to  men  not 
to  have  observed  it  because  I  did  not  immediately  inflict  punish- 
ment." magnified  themselves— o^/if^  haughtily,  invading  the 
territory  of  Judah  (Jeremiah,  48.  29;  49.  i;  cf.  v,  10;  Psalm  35. 
26;  Obadiah,  12.).  9.  the  breeding  of  nettles— or,  the  overspread- 
ing of  nettles,  i.e.,  a  place  overnin  with  them,  salt  pits — ^found  at 
he  South  of  the  Dead  sea.  The  water  overflows  in  spring,  and 
salt  is  left  by  the  evaporation.  Salt  land  is  barren  (Judges,  9.  45; 
Margin,  Psalm  107.  34.).  pOSSesS  them— «>..  their  land;  in 
retribution  for  their  having  occupied  Judah's  land.  10.  (Cf.  v.  8.). 
their  pride— in  antithesis  to  the  meek  (v.  3.).  II.  famlsh— bring  low- 
by  taking  from  the  idols  their  former  fame :  as  beasts  are  famished 
by  their  food  being  withheld.  Also  by  destroying  the  kingdoms 
under  the  tutelage  of  idols  (Psalm  96.  4;  Isaiah,  46.  I.).  godS  Of 
the  earth — ^who  have  their  existence  only  on  earth,  not  in  heaven 
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as  the  true  God.  every  one  from  his  place — each  in  his  ovm 
Gentile  Aomt^  taught  by  the  Jews  in  the  true  religion :  not  in  Jeru- 
salem alone  shall  men  worship  God,  but  everywhere  (Psalm  68.  29, 
30;  Malachi,  i.  ii;  John  4.  21;  i  Corinthians,  i.  2;  I  Timothy,  2. 
8.).  It  does  not  mean,  as  in  Isaiah,  2.  2;  Micah,  4.  i,  2;  Zecha- 
riah,  8.  22;  14.  16,  they  shall  comt  from  their  several  places  to  Je- 
rusalem to  worship.    [Maurer.]    all . . .  isles  of . . .  heathen — 

«^.,  all  the  maritime  regions,  especially  the  West,  now  being  ful- 
filled in  the  gathering  in  of  the  Gentiles  to  Messiah.  12.  Fulfilled 
when  Nebuchadnezzar  (God's  sword,  Isaiah,  10.  5)  conquered 
Egypt,  with  which  Ethiopia  is  closely  connected  as  its  ally  (Jer- 
emiah, 46.  2-9;  Ezekiel,  30.  5-9.).  Ye — lit..  They.  The  third  per- 
son expresses  estrangement  ;  whilst  doomed  before  God's  tribunal 
in  the  second  person,  they  are  spoken  of  in  the  third  as  aliens  from 
God.  13.  Here  he  passes  suddenly  to  the  North.  Nineveh  was 
destroyed  by  Cyaxares  and  Nabopolassar  625  B.  c.  The  Scythian 
hordes,  by  an  inroad  into  Media  and  thence  into  the  South  West 
of  Asia  (thought  by  many  to  be  the  forces  described  bv  Zephaniah, 
as  the  invaders  of  Judea,  rather  than  the  Chaldeans),  for  a  while 
interrupted  Cyaxares'  operations  ;  but  he  finally  succeeded.  Ar- 
baces  and  Belesis  previously  subverted  the  Assyrian  empire  under 
Sardanapalus  (r.^.,  Pul  ?)  877  B.  c.  14.  flocks — of  sheep  ;  answer- 
ing to  "  beasts"  in  the  parallel  clause.  Wide  pastures  for  sheep,  and 
haunts  for  wild  beasts,  shall  be  where  once  there  was  a  teeming 
population  (cf.  v,  6.).  Maurer,  needlessly  for  the  parallelism, 
makes  it  "  flocks  0/  savage  animals'*  beasts  Of  the  nations — t.^., 
beasts  of  the  earth  (Genesis,  i.  24.).  Not  as  Rosenmuller,  "all 
kinds  of  beasts  that  form  a  nation,"  i^.,  gregarious  beasts  (Prov- 
erbs, 30.  25,  26.).  cormorant — rather  the  pelican  (so  Psalm  102. 
6;  Margin,  Isaiah,  34.  11.).  bittern— ^(Isaiah,  14.  23.).  Maurer 
translates, "  the  hedgehog ;"  Henderson,  **  the  porcupine."  upper 
lintels — rather,  *'  the  capitals  of  her  columns,"  viz.,  in  her  temples 
and  palaces.     [Maurer.]     Or,  "  on  the  pomegranate-like  knops 

at  the  tops  of  the  houses."    [Grotius.]    their  voice  shall  sing  in 

the  wlndoHfS — the  desert-frequenting  birds'  "voice  in  the  wim- 
dows"  implies  desolation  reigning  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  pal- 
aces, answering  to  "  desolation  ...  in  the  thresholds,"  f ,^.,  in  the 

lower,    he  shall  uncover  the  cedar-work— layin?  the  cedar 

wainscoting  on  the  walls,  and  beams  of  the  ceiling,  bare  to  wind 
and  rain,  the  roof  being  torn  off,  and  the  windows  and  doors  bro- 
ken through.  All  this  is  designed  as  a  consolation  to  the  Jews 
that  they  may  bear  their  calamities  patiently,  knowing  that  God 
will  avenge  them.  15.  Nothing  then  seemed  more  improbable  than 
that  the  capital  of  so  vast  an  empire,  a  city  sixty  miles  in  compass, 
with  walls  100  feet  high,  and  so  thick  that  three  chariots  could  go 
abreast  on  them,  and  with  1500  towers,  should  be  so  totally  de- 
stroyed that  its  site  is  with  difficulty  discovered.  Yet  so  it  is,  as 
the  prophet  foretold,  there  iS  none  besides  me— This  peculiar 
phrase,  expressing  self-gratulation  as  if  peerless,  is  plainly  adopted 
from  Isaiah,  47.  8.  The  later  prophets,  when  the  spirit  of  prophe- 
cy was  on  the  verge  of  departing,  leant  more  on  the  predictions 
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of  their  predecessors.     hISS — in  astonishment  at  a  desolation  so 

Ctat  and  sudden  (i   Kings,  9.  8;);  also  in  derision  (Job,  27.  23; 
mentations,  2.  15;  Ezekiel,  27.  36.). 

CHAPTER  III. 
Ver.  1-20.  Resumption  of  the  Denunciation  of  Jerusa- 
lem, AS  BEING  UnREFORMED  BY  THE  PUNISHMENT  OF  OTHER  NA- 
TIONS: After  her  Chastisement  Jehovah  will  Interpose  for 
HER  against  her  Foes  ;  His  Worship  shall  Flourish  in  all 
Lands,  beginning  at  Jerusalem,  where  He  shall  be  in  the 
midst  of  His  People,  and  shall  make  them  a  Praise  in  all 
THE  Earth.  I.  filthy — Maurer  translates  from  a  different  root, 
"  rebellious,"  "  contumacious."  But  the  following  term,  "  poL 
luted,"  refers  rather  to  her  inward  moral  filthy  in  spite  of  her  out- 
ward ceremonial  purity.  fCAL\aN.]  Grotius  says  the  Hebrew 
is  used  of  women  who  have  prostituted  their  virtue.  There  is  in 
the  Hebrew  Moreah^  a  play  on  the  name  Moriah^  the  hill  on  which 
the  temple  was  built ;  implying  the  glaring  contrast  between  their 
filthiness  and  the  holiness  of  the  worship  on  Moriah,  which  they 
professed  to  have  a  share  in.  Oppressing — viz.^  the  poor,  weak, 
widows,  orphans,  and  strangers  (Jeremiah,  22.  3.)  2.  received 
not  correction — ^Jerusalem  is  incurable,  obstinately  rejecting  salu- 
tary admonition,  and  refusing  to  be  reformed  by  correction  Qer- 
emiah,  5.  3.).  trusted  not  in  .  .  .  Lord — Distrust  in  the  Lord  as 
if  He  were  insufficient,  is  the  parent  of  all  superstitions  and  wick- 
ednesses. [Calvin.]  drew  not  near  to  her  God— though  God 
was  specially  near  to  her  (Deuteronomy,  4.  7)  as  "  her  God/*  yet 
she  drew  not  near  to  Him,  but  gratuitously  estranged  herself  from 
Him.  3.  roaring — for  prey  (Proverbs,  28.  15;  Ezekiel,  22.  27; 
Amos,  3.  4;  Micah,  2.  2.).  evening  wolves — which  are  most  rav- 
enous at  evening  after  being  foodless  all  day  (Jeremiah,  5.  6;  Ha- 

bakkuk,  i.  8.).  iliey  gnawnotthe  bones  till  the  morrow — rather, 

"  they  put  not  off  till  to-morrow  to  gnaw  the  bones,"  but  devour 
all  at  once,  bones  and  flesh,  so  ragingly  ravenous  are  they.  [Cal- 
vin.] 4.  light — in  whose  life  and  teaching  there  is  no  truth,  grav- 
ity, or  steadiness,  treacherous — false  to  Jehovah,  whose  prophets 
they  profess  to  be  (Jeremiah,  23.  32;  Ezekiel,  22.  28.).  polluted 
.  .  .  sanctuary — by  their  profane  deeds.  5-7.  The  Jews  regard 
not  God's  justice  manifested  in  the  midst  of  them,  nor  His  judg- 
ments on  the  guilty  nations  around.  5.  The  hiSt  Lord — Why 
then  are  ye  so  unjust?  is  In  the  mldst  thereOT— He  retorts  on 
them  their  own  boast,  **  Is  not  the  Lord  among  us"  (Micah,  3. 11.)? 
True  He  is,  but  it  is  for  another  end  from  what  ye  think  [Calvin], 
viz.,  to  lead  you  by  the  example  of  His  righteousness  to  be  right- 
eous. Leviticus,  19.  2,  *'  Ye  shall  be  holy:  for  I  the  Lord  your 
God  am  holy."  [Maurer.]  But  Calvin,  "  That  ye  may  feel  His 
hand  to  be  the  nearer  for  taking  vengeance  for  your  crimes:  *  He 
will  not  do  iniquity*  by  suffering  your  sins  to  go  unpunished'* 
(Deuteronomy,  32.  4.).  every  morning— /{/.,  morning  by  morning. 
The  time  m  the  sultry  East  for  dispensing  justice,  bring . . .  tO  light 
— publicly  and  manifestly  by  the  teaching  of  His  prophets,  which  ag- 
gravates their  guilt;  also  by  samples  of  His  ju(%ments  on  the 
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guilty,  he  faileth  not — He  is  continually  setting  before  you  sam- 
ples of  His  justice,  sparing  no  pains.  Cf.  Isaiah,  5.  4;  50.  4,  "he 
wakeneth  morning  by  morning.  knoweth  nO  shame— the  unjust 
Tews  are  not  shamed  by  His  justice  into  repentance.  6.  I  had 
hoped  that  my  people  by  my  judgments  on  other  nations  would  be 
led  to  amendment :  but  they  are  not,  so  blinded  by  sin  are  they. 
towers — /«/.,  angles  or  comers;  hence  the  towers  built  at  the  angles 
of  their  city  walls.  Under  Josiah's  long  and  peaceful  reign  the 
lews  were  undisturbed,  whilst  the  great  incursion  of  Scythians  into 
Western  Asia  took  place.  The  judgment  on  the  ten  tribes  in  a  former 
reign  also  is  here  aUuded  to.  7.  I  Said,  Surely,  &c.— God  speaks 
after  the  manner  of  men  in  condescension  to  man's  infirmity;  not  as 
though  God  was  ignorant  of  the  future  contingency,  but  in  their  sense. 
Surely  on€  might  have  expected  ye  would  under  such  circumstances 
repent:  but  no!  thoU  — at  least,  O  Jerusalem  !  Cf.  ''thoUy  even 
thou,  at  least  in  this  thy  day,"  Luke,  19. 42.  their  dwelling— /A^ 
sanctuary.  [Buxtorf.J  Or,  the  city.  Cf.  Jesus'  words  (Luke,  13. 
35,),  ••  Behold,  your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate  "  (Leviticus,  26. 
31,  32 ;  Psalm  69.  25;);  and  used  as  to  the  temple  (Micah,  3.  12.). 
'*  Their  "  is  used  instead  of  "  thy;"  this  change  of  person  implies 
that  God  puts  them  to  a  greater  distance,  howsoever  I  punished 
them — Howsoever  I  might  have  punished  them,  I  would  not  have 
cut  off  their  dwelling,  Calvin.  "Howsoever  I  had  marked 
them  out  for  punishment "  because  of  their  provocations,  still  if 
even  then  they  had  repented,  taught  by  my  corrections,  I  was  ready 
to  have  pardoned  them.  M  aurkr,  *'  Altogether  in  accordance  with 
what  I  had  long  ago  decreed  (ordained)  concerning  you  "  (Deuter- 
onomy, 28.  1-14,  and,  on  the  other  hana  15-68  ;  27. 15-26.).  English 

Version,  or  Calvin's  view,  is  better,    rose  early  and  corrupted, 

&c. — early  Vnoming  is  in  the  East  the  best  time  for  transacting  se- 
rious business^  before  the  relaxing  heat  of  mid-day  comes  on.  Thus 
it  means,  With  the  greatest  earnestness  they  set  themselves  "  to 
corrupt  all  their  doings  "  (Genesis,  6. 12  ;  Isaiah,  5.  ii ;  Jeremiah, 
1 1. 7:  25.3.).  8.  wait  ye  upon  me—here  Jehovah  turns  to  the 
pious  Jews.  Amidst  all  these  judgments  on  the  Jewish  nation, 
look  forward  to  the  glorious  time  of  restoration  to  be  ushered  in 
by  God's  precious  outpouring  of  wrath  on  all  nations,  Isaiah,  30. 
X8-33 :  where  the  same  phrase,  *'  blessed  are  all  they  that  wait  for 
Him,"  is  used  as  to  the  same  great  event.  Calvin  erroneously 
makes  this  verse  an  address  to  the  ungodly ;  and  so  Maurer, 
**  Ye  shall  not  have  to  wait  for  me  in  vain ;"  I  will  presently 
come  armed  with  indignation  ;  I  will  no  longer  contend  with  you 
ly  my  prophets,  until  the  day — 1>.,  waiting  for  the  day,  &c. 
(Habakkuk,  2.  3.).  rise  up  to  ihe  prey — like  a  savage  beast  ris- 
ing from  his  lair,  greedy  for  the  prey  (cf.  Matthew,  24.  28.).  Or 
rather,  as  a  warrior  leading  Israel  to  certain  victory,  which  is  ex- 
pressed by  "  the  prey,"  or  booty,  which  is  the  reward  of  victory. 
LXX.  and  Syfiac  versions  read  the  Hebrew,  "  I  rise  up  as  a  wit- 
ness'* (cf.  Job,  16.  8 ;  Malachi,  3.  5.).  Jehovah  being  in  this  view 
witness,  accuser  and  judge.  English  Version  is  better  (cf.  Isaiah, 
33*  23.).     gather  the  nations  —  against  Jerusalem  (Zechariah,  14. 
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2,),  to  pour  out  His  indignation  upon  them  there  (Joel,  3.  2 :  Zech- 
ariah,  12.  2,  3.).  9.  For — The  blessed  things  promised  in  this  and 
V.  10  are  the  immediate  results  of  the  punishment  inflicted  on  the 
nations,  mentioned  in  v,  8  (cf.  v,  19.).  turn  tO  the  people  a  pure 
languaQO — tV.,  changing  their  impure  language  I  will  give  to  them 
agam  a  pure  language  (liL^  lip).  Cf.  for  this  Hebrew  idiom.  Margin^ 
I  Samuel,  10.  9.  The  confusion  of  languages  was  of  the  penalty- 
sin,  probably  idolatry  at  Babel  {Margin,  Genesis,  11.  1-6,  where 
also  "lip"  expresses  language,  and  perhaps  also  religion;  z/.  4,  "a 
tower  whose  top  may  reach  unto  heaven,'  or  rather, /^wWj  to  heav- 
en^ viz.,  dedicated  to  the  the  heavens  idolized,  or  Bel);  certainly,  of 
rebellion  against  God's  will.  An  earnest  of  the  removal  of  this 
penalty  was  the  gift  of  tongues  on  Pentecost  (Acts,  2.;);  the  full 
restoration  of  the  earth's  unity  of  language  and  of  worship  is  yet 
future,  and  is  connected  with  the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  conversion  of  the  world.  Cf.  Isaiah,  19.  18 ;  Zecfaa- 
riah,  14.  9  ;  Romans,  15.6,  "with  one  mind  and  one  mouth  glorify 
God."  The  Gentiles'  lips  have  been  rendered  impure  through  be- 
ing the  instruments  of  calling  on  idols  and  dishonoring  God  (cf. 
Psalm  16.  4 ;  Hosea,  2.  17.).  Whether  Hebrew  shall  he  the  one 
universal  language  or  not,  the  God  of  the  Hebrews  shall  be  the  one 
only  object  of  worship.  Until  the  Holy  Ghost  purify  the  Hps,  we 
cannot  rightly  call  upon  God  (Isaiah,  6.  5.7.)  eerve  Him  With  ORC 
consent — //"/.,  shoulder  or  back;  metaphor  from  a  yoke,  or  burden, 
borne  between  two  (Numbers,  13.  23  ;);  helping  one  another  with 
conjoint  effort.  If  one  of  the  two  bearers  of  a  burden,  laid  on 
both  conjointly,  give  way,  the  burden  must  fall  to  the  earth.  [Cal- 
VIN.J  Christ's  rule  is  called  a  burden  (Matthew,  11.  30;  Acts  15. 
28  ;  Revelation,  2.  24  ;  cf.  2  Corinthians,  6.  14)  for  the  same  image. 

10.    From  beyond  . . .  Ethiopia  my  suppliants— /«/.*  burners  of 

incense  (cf.  Psalm  141.  2  ;  Revelation,  5.  8,  and  8.  3,* 4.).  The  Is- 
raelites are  meant,  called  **  the  daughter  of  my  dispersed,"  a  He-^ 
brew  idiom  for  my  dispersed  people.  '*  The  rivers  of  Ethiopia  "  are 
those  which  enclose  it  on  the  North.  In  the  West  of  Abyssinia 
there  has  long  existed  a  people  called  Falashas,  or  *'  emigrants " 
(akin  to  the  synonym  Philistine).  These  trace  their  origin  to  Pal- 
estine, and  profess  the  Jewish  religion.  In  physical  traits  they  re- 
semble the  Arabs.  When  Bruce  was  there  they  had  a  Jewish  king, 
Gideon,  and  his  queen,  Judith.  Probably  the  Abyssinian  Christ- 
ians were  originally  in  part  converted  Jews.  They  are  here  made 
the  representatives  of  all  Israel  which  is  to  be  restored,  shall 
bring  mine  offer  in  g — j.^?.,  the  offering  that  is  my  right.  I  prefer, 
with  De  Wette  and  Chaldee  Version,  making  "suppliants"  the 
objective  case,  not  the  nominative.  The  peoples  {^>.  8.  9),  brought 
to  fear  me  by  my  judgments,  "  shall  bring  as  mine  offering  my  sup- 
pliants (an  appropriate  term  for  the  Jews  on  whom  then  there  shul 
have  been  poured  "  the  spirit  of  supplications,  Zechariah,  I3.  lo)^ 
the  daughter  of  my  dispersed."  So  Isaiah,  66.  20,  "  they  shall 
bring  all  your  brethren  for  an  offering  unto  the  Lord."  Cf.  Hors- 
LEy's  view  of  Isaiah,  18.  i,  2,  7.  England  in  this  view  may  be  the 
naval  power  to  restore  Israel  to  Palestine  (Isaiah,  60. 9*).    The  Hi 
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brew  for  Ethiopia  b  Cush^  which  may  include  not  only  Ethiopia, 
but  also  the  region  of  Tigris  and  Babylon,  where  Nimrod.  Gush's 
son  (Genesis,  Ip.  8-12),  founded  Nin'^veh  and  acquired  Babylon, 
and  where  the  ten  tribes  are  mentioned  as  being  scattered  (i  Peter, 
I.  I ;  5. 13  ;  cf.  Isaiah,  11.  ii.)  The  restoration  under  Cyrus  of  the 
Jews  transported  by  Pharaoh-necho  to  Egypt,  and  Ethiopia,  was 
an  earnest  of  the  future  restoration  under  Christ.  11.  Shalt  thOU 
not  be  ashamed — thou  shalt  then  have  no  cause  to  be  ashamed ; 
for  I  win  then  take  away  out  of  the  midst  of  thee  those  who  bv  their 
sins  gave  thee  cause  for  shame  (v.  7.).  them  that  reJoice  III  thy 
pride — those  priding  themselves  on  thai  which  thou  boastesi  of  thy 
temple  ('*  my  holy  mountain"),  thy  election  as  God's  people,  &c„  in 
the  Pharisaic  spirit  (Jeremiah,  7.  4  ;  Micah,  3.  ii  ;  Matthew,  3.  9.). 
Cf^  Jeremiah,  13.  17,  "mine  eye  shall  weep  for  your  pride,"  The 
converted  remnant  shall  be  of  a  humble  spirit  {v.  12  ;  Isaiah,  66. 

3, 10.)  12.  afflicted . . .  they  shall  trust  in  ; . .  Lord — ^the  blessed 

effect  of  sanctified  affliction  on  the  Jewish  remnant.  Entire  trust 
in  the  Lord  cannot  be,  except  where  all  cause  for  boasting  is  taken 
away  (Isaiah,  14.  32;  Zechariah,  ii.  11.).  13.  nor  speak  lies  — 
worshipping  God  in  truth,  and  towards  man  having  love  without 
dissimulation.  The  characteristic  of  the  144,000  sealed  of  Israel, 
none  shall  make  them  afraid — either  foreign  foe,  or  unjust  prince 
(^«  3t).  prophet,  or  priest  {v.  4.).  14.  The  prophet  in  mental  vision 
sees  the  joyful  day  of  Zion  present,  and  bids  her  rejoice  at  it.  15. 
The  cause  for  joy :  "  The  Lord  hath  taken  away  thy  judgments," 
z/iV.,  those  sent  by  Him  upon  thee.  After  the  taking  away  of  sin 
(v.  13)  follows  the  taking  away  of  trouble.  When  the  cause  is  re- 
moved, the  effect  will  cease.  Happiness  follows  in  the  wake  of 
holiness,  the  Lord,  is  in  the  midst  of  thee — though  He  seemed 
to  desert  thee  for  a  time,  He  is  now  present  as  thy  safeguard  {v.  17.). 
not  see  evil  any  more — thou  shalt  not  experience  it  Qeremiah, 

5. 12;  44. 17.).    16.  Let  not  thine  hands  be  slack— (Hebrews,  12. 

12.).  Do  not  faint  in  the  work  of  the  Lord.  17.  he  will  rest  In 
his  love — content  with  it  as  His  supreme  delight  (cf.  Luke,  15.  7, 
10.).  [Calvin.]  Isaiah,  62.  5;  65. 19.  Or,  ffe  shall  be  silent,  viz,^ 
as  to  thy  faults,  not  imputing  them  to  thee  [Maurer]  (Psalm  32. 
2;  Ezekiel,  33.  16.).  I  prefer  explaining  it  of  that  calm  silent  yoy 
in  the  possession  of  the  object  01  one's  love,  too  great  for  words  to 
express :  just  as  God  after  the  six  days  of  creation  rested  with  silent 
sati^action  in  His  work,  for  "  behold  it  was  very  good"  (Genesis, 
I.  31;  2.  2.).  So  the  parallel  clause  by  contrast  expresses  the  joy, 
not  kept  sUent  as  this,  but  uttered  in  "  singing."  18.  SOrrowfkll 
for  the  solemn  assembly— pining  after  the  solemn  assembly  which 
they  cannot  celebrate  in  exile  (Lamentations,  1.4;  2.6.).  who  are 
of  thee — i.e,y  of  thy  true   citizens ;   and  whom  therefore   I  will 

restore,    to  whom  the  reproach  of  It  was  a  burden— »V., 

to  whom  thy  reproach  ("  the  reproach  of  my  people,"  Micah, 
6.  16;  their  ignominious  captivity)  was  a  burden.  "  Of  it " 
is  put  for  of  tnee,  as  the  person  is  often  changed.  Those  who 
shared  in  tne  burden  of  reproach  which  fell  on  my  people.  Cf. 
Isaiah,  25. 8,  "  the  rebuke  of  His  people  shall  He  take  away  from  off 
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aU  the  earth."  19.  undO— Maurer  translaUs,  "  I  will  deal  with,** 
t>.,  as  they  deserve.  Cf.  Ezekiel,  23.  25.  where  the  Hebrew  is  sim- 
ilarly translated.  The  destruction  of  Israel's  foes  precedes  Israel's 
restoration  (Isaiah,  66.  15.  16.).  her  that  halteth — all  ihat  are 
helpless.  Their  weakness  will  be  no  barrier  in  the  way  of  my  re- 
storing  them.  So  in  Psalm  35.  15  {Margin),  **  halting"  is  used  for 
adversity.  Also  Ezekiel.  34.  16;  Micah,  4.  6,  7.  I  will  get  then 
praise,  &c. — />/.,  /  will  make  them  (to  become)  a  praise  and  a 

name,  &c.    ehame — (Ezekiel,  34.  29.).    20.  make  you  a  name 

.  .  .  praise — make  you  to  become  celebrated  and  praised,  turn 
baCK  your  captivity — bring  back  your  captives.  [MaurerJ  The 
Hebrew  is  plural,  "  captivities  ;"  to  express  the  captivities  of  differ- 
ent ages  ot  their  history,  as  well  as  the  diversity  of  places  in  which 
they  were  and  are  dispersed,  iiefore  your  eyes — ^incredible  as  the 
event  may  seem,  your  own  eyes  with  delight  shall  see  it.  You  will 
scarcely  believe  it  for  joy.  but  the  testimony  of  your  own  eyes  shall 
oonvince  you  of  the  delightful  reality  (cf.  Luke,  24.  41.). 

HAGGAL 

INTRODUCTION. 

The 
pation 

babel,  the  civiV  headf  of  tfic  peoi>le,  and  Joshua,  the  high  driest,  536  B.  C, 
when  Cyrus  (actuated  by  the  striking  prophecies  as  to  himself,  laa.  ^.  38;  45. 
x)  granted  them  their  liberty,  and  furnished  them  with  the  necessanes  for  re- 
storing the  temple  (2  Chr.  36.  93;  Ezra,  x.  1;  a.  a.).    The  work  of  rebuiMinjr 
went  on  under  Cyrus  and  his  successor Cambyses  (called  Ahasuerus,  Ezra,  4.  6) 
in  spite  of  opposition  from  the  Samaritans,  who.  when  their  offers  of  help  were 
decuned,  began  to  try  to  hinder  it.    These  at  last  obtained  an  interdict  from 
the  usurper  Smerdis,  the  Magian  (called  Artaxrrxes,  Ezra,  4.  7.-a3,),  whose  sus- 
picions were  easy  to  rouse,  and  the  Jews  thereupon  became  so  indiflferent  to  the 
work,  that  when  Darius  came  to  the  throne  (591  B.  C),  virtually  setting  aside 
the  prohibitiuu  of  the  usurper,  instead  of  recommencing  their  labors,  they  pre- 
tf-Tfd  •^hat  as  the  prophecy  of  the  seventy  years  apphed  to  the  temple  as  well 
as  to  the  capdvity  in  Babylon  (ch.  i.  a,),  they  were  only  in  the  sixty-eighth 
year  of  it  lAV«rf.];  so  that,  the  proper  time  not  having  y*t  amved,  they  might 
devote  themselves  to  building  splendid  mansions  for  themselves.    Haggai  and 
Zechariah  were  commissioned  by  Jehovah,  (ch.  i.  i)  in  the  second  year  of  Da- 
rius (Hystaspis),  B.  C.  520,  sixteen  years  after  the  return  under  Zenibbabd.to 
rouse  them  from  their  selfishness  to  resume  the  work  which  for  fcrnrteen  yean 
had  been  suspended.    Hagg[ai  preceded  Zechariah  in  the  work  by  two  months. 
The  dates  of  his  four  distinct  prophecies  are  accurately  given :  (10  The  first 
(ch.  X.),  on  the  first  day  of  the  sixth  month  of  the  second  year  of   Dani»,  530 
B.  C.,  reproved  the  people  for  their  apathy  in  allowing  the  temple  to  lie  in  ra- 
ins, and  reminded  them  of  their  ill  success  in  everything  because  of  their  not 
honoring  God  as  to  His  house.   The  result  was,  in  twenty-four  days  afterwards 
they  commenced  building  under  Zcrubbabel  (ch.  i.  la-is,).     (IT.)    The  second, 
•n  the  twenty-first  day  of  the  seventh  month  (ch.  a.  i-o,),  predicts  that  the  glo- 
ry of  the  new  temple  would  be  greater  than  that  of  Solomon's,  so  that  the  peo- 
ple need  not  be  discouraged  by  the  inferiority  in  outward  splendor  of  the  new, 
as  compared  with  the  old  temple,  which  had  so  moved  to  tears  the  elders  who 
had  remembered  the  old  (Ezra,  3.  »«,  13.)-    laaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel  had 
implied  the  same  predicUon,  whence  some  had  doubled  whether  they  ought  to 
proceed  with  a  building  so  inferior  to  the  former  one;  but  Hs^sai  shows  where- 
in the  superior  glory  was  to  consist,  fzs.,  m  the  presence  ol  Him  who  is  the 
**  desire  of  all  nations"  (v.  7).    (II C.)    The  third,  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of 
the  ninth  month  (ch.a.io-x90,  refers  to  a  period  when  building  materials  had  been 
collected,  and  the  workmen  nad  begun  to  put  them  together,  from  which  time 
forth  (^d  promises  His  blessing ;  it  begins  with  removing  their  past  error  as  to 
the  efficacy  of  mere  outward  observances  to  cleanse  from  the  taint  of  disobedi- 
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ence  as  to  ihc  temple  building.    (IV.)    The  fourth  (ch.  a.  90-23),  on  the 

day  as  the  preceding^  was  addrtts«;ed  to  Zerub'»abel,  as  the  representative  of  th« 
theocratic  people,  and  as  having  asked  as  to  the  national  revoiutionja  spoken  of 
in  the  secona  prophecy  (ch.  a.  7.). 

The  prophecies  are  all  so^  brief  as  to  suggest  the  supposition  that  they  are 
only  a  summary  of  the  original  discourses.  The  space  occupied  is  but  three 
months  from  the  first  to  the  last. 

The  Jews'  adversaries,  on  the   resumption  of  the  work  under  Zerubbabel, 
Haggai,  and  Zechariah,  tried  to  set  Darius  against  it ;  but  that  monarch  con* 
firmed  Csnrus'  decree  and  ordered  all   help  to  be  given  to  the  building  of  the 
temple   (Ezra«  5.  ^.  &c.;  6.  x,  &c.).      So  the    temple  was  completed  in  the 
sixth  year  of  Danua'  reign,  B    C    5x5-5x6  Ezra,  6.  24.). 
The  style  of  Hagpu  is  consonant  with  his  messages:  pathetfcin  exhortation, 
yehementin reproob,  elerated  in  contemplating  the  glonoua  future.    The  repe- 
^f*\.  ^-.1  /_  _     __..^i.  ^t-  r  .  tkt Lord o/hesU^  ch.  i.  a,  5, 

'r,"  thrice  in  one  verse,  ch.  1, 

. ^  .  -,  ^  ,        ,      .     . to  awaken  the  solemn  atten> 

tion  of  the  people,  and  to  awaken  them  from  their  apathy,  to  which  also  the  inter- 
SQgatory  form,  often  adopted,  especially  tends.  Chaldaisms  occur  (ch.  a.  3  ;  a.  6. 
a.  xo),  as  might  have  been  expected  in  a  wziter  who  was  so  long  in  Chaldea. 
Farts  are  purely  prose  history;  the  rest  is  somewhat  rhythmical,  and  observant 
of  poetic  jparallelum. 

Haggai  U  refexred  to  in  Esn  5.  i;  6.  14;  and  in  the  New  Testament  (Hebrews 
la.  ao;  of.  ch.  a.  6,  7,  as). 

HAGGAI. 

CHAPTER  I. 
Ver.  1-15.  Haggai  calls  the  People  to  consider  their 
WAYS  IN  Neglecting  to  Build  God's  House  :  The  Evil  of 
THIS  Neglect  to  themselves  :  The  Honor  to  God  of  at- 
tending TO  it:  The  People's  Penitent  Obedience  under 
Zerubbabel  followed  by  God's  Gracious  Assurance.  I.  sec- 
ond year  of  Darius — Hystaspis,  the  king  of  Medo. Persia,  the  sec- 
ond of  the  world-empires,  Babylon  having  been  overthrown  by  the 
Persian  Cyrus.  The  Jews  having  no  king  of  their  own,  dated  by 
the  reign  of  the  world-kings  to  whom  they  were  subject.  Darius 
was  a  common  name  of  the  Persian  kings,  as  Pharaoh  of  those 
of  Egypt,  and  Caesar  of  those  of  Rome.  The  name  in  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions  at  Persepolis  is  written  Daryawus^  from  the 
root  Darky  "  to  preserve,"  the  Conservator,  [^Lassen.]  Herodo- 
tus, 6.  98,  explams  it  Coercet,  Often  opposite  attributes  are  as- 
signed to  the  same  god  ;  in  which  light  the  Persians  viewed  their 
king.  Ezra,  4.  24,  narmonises  with  Haggai  in  making  this  year 
the  date  of  the  resumption  of  the  building.  SIxth  Rionth — of  the 
Hebrew  year,  not  of  Darius'  reign  (cf.  Zechariah,  I.  7;  7.  i,  3;  8. 
19.).  Two  months  later  (**the  eighth  month,"  Zechariah,  i.  i) 
Zechariah  began  to  prophesy,  seconding  Haggai.  the  Lortf — He^ 
brewy  Jehovah  :  God's  covenant  title,  implying  His  unchange- 
ableness,  the  guarantee  of  His  faithfulness  in  keeping  His  prom- 
ises to  His  people,  by  HaQOal — Hebrew^  in  the  hand  of  Haggai; 
God  being  the  real  speaker,  His  prophet  but  the  instrument  (cf. 
Acts,  7.  35;  Galatians,  3.  19.).  J[erilbbabel — called  also  Shesh- 
bazzar  in  Ezra,  i.  8;  5.  14,  16,  where  the  same  work  b  attributed 
to  ^hesh-bazzar  that  in  ch.  3. 8  is  attributed  to  Zerubbabel.  Shesh- 
bazzar  is  probably  his  Chaldean  name ;  as  Belteshazzar  was  that 
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of  Daniel.    Zerubbabel,  his  Hebrew  name,  means  one  born  in 
Babylon,     80n   of  Sheaitiel — or   Salathiel.      But    i  Chronicles. 
3-  17.  IQ,  makes  Pedaiah  his  father.     Probably  he  was  adopted  by 
his  uneU  Salathiel,  or  Sheaitiel,  at  the  death  of  his  father  (cf.  Mat- 
thew, I.  12 ;  Luke  3.  27.).    qovemor  of  Judah— to  which  office 
Cyrus  had  appointed  him.    The  Hebfew  Pechak  is  akin  to  the 
original  of  the  modern  Turkish  Pasha;  one  ruling  a  region  of  the 
Persian  empire  of  less  extent  than  that  under  a  Satrap,    Joshua— 
called  Jeshua  (Ezra,  2.  2 ;);  so  the  son  of  Nun  in  Nehemiah,  8.  17. 
J0S6dech — or  Jehozadak  (i  Chronicles,  6.  15.),  one  of  those  car- 
ried captive  by  Nebuchadnezzar.     Haggai  addresses  the  civil  and 
the  religious  representatives  of  the  people,  so  as  to  have  them  as 
his  associates  in  giving  God's  commands  ;  thus  priest,  prophet,  and 
ruler,  jointly  testify  in  God*s  name.    2.  the  Lord  Of  hOStS  —  Je- 
hovah Lord  of   the  powers  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  therefore  re- 
quiring implicit  obedience.  This  people — T'A/V  sluggish  and  selfish 
people.  He  does  not  say,  il/j'people,  since  thCT  had  neglected  the  ser- 
vice of  God.     The  time — The  proper  time  for  building  the  temple. 
Two  out  of   the  seventy  predicted  years  of  captivity  (dating  from 
the  destruction  of    the  temple,  588  B.  c,  2  Kings,  25.  9)  were  yet 
unexpired  ;  this  they  make  their  plea  for  delay.    [Henderson.] 
The  seventy  years  of  captivity  were  completed  long  ago  in  the  first 
year  of    Cyrus,  536  B.  c,  Jeremiah,  29.  10  j;  dating  from  606, 
B.  c,  Jehoiakim's  captivity)  2  Chronicles,  36.  6.).     The  seventy 
years  to  the  completion  of   the  temple  (Jeremiah,  25.  12)  were 
completed    this    very    year,   the    second  of    Darius.      [Vata- 
BLUs.]     Ingenious  in  excuses,  they  pretended  that  the  interrup- 
tion in  the  work  caused  by  their  enemies  proved  it  was  not  yet  the 
proper  time  s  whereas  their  real  motive  was  selfish  dislike  of  the 
trouble,  expense,   and  danger  from  enemies.    "God,**  say  they, 
"  hath  interposed  many  difficulties   to  punish  our  rash  haste." 
[Calvin.]    Smerdis*  interdict  was  no  longer  in  force,  now  that 
.Darius   the  rightful  king  was  on  the    throne ;    therefore    they 
had  no  real  excuse   for  not  beginning  at  once  to  build.     Au- 
BERLEN  denies  that  by  "  Artaxerxes  "  in  Ezra,  4.  7-22,  is  meant 
Smerdis.     Whether  Smerdis  or  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  be  meant, 
the  interdict  referred  only   to   the  rebuilding  of  the  city^  which 
the   Persian  kings   feared  might,  if  rebuilt,  cause  them  trouble 
to  subdue  ;  not  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple.    But  the  Jews  were 
easily  turned  aside  from  the  work.     Spiritually,  like  the  Jews,  men 
do  not  say  they  will  never  be  religious,  but.  It  is  not  time  yet.   So 
the  great  work  of  life  is  left  undone.    4.  l8  it  time — It  is  not  time 
{v,  2,),  ye  say,  to  build  Jehovah's  house  ;  yet  how  is  it  that  ye  make 
it  a  fit  time  not  only  to  build^  but  to  "  dwell"  at  ease  in  your  own 
houses?    you,  0  ye — rather,  for  you^you ;  the  repetition  marking 
the  shameful  contrast  between  their  concern  for  thetnselves^zja.^  their 
unconcern  for  God.    [Maurer.]    Cf.  a  similar  repetition,  i  Sam- 
uel, 25.  24  ;  Zechariah,  7.  5.     cieled — rather,  wainscoted,  ox  paneled, 
referring  to  the  walls  as  well  as  the  ceilings ;  furnished  not  only 
•with  comfort  but  luxury,  in  sad  contrast  to  God's  house  not  merely 
unadorned,  but  the  very  walls  not  raised  above  the  foundations. 
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How  different  David's  feeling  (2  Samuel,  7.  2.)  5.  COBSider  VOVr 
ways — lit.t  set  your  heart  on  your  ways.  The  plural  implies,  Con- 
sider both  what  ye  have  done  (actively,  Lamentations,  3.  40)  and 
what  ye  have  suffered  (passively).  [Jerome.]  Ponder  eamestlv 
whether  ye  have  gained  by  seeking  self  at  the  sacrifice  of  God.  6. 
Nothing  has  prospered  with  you  whilst  neglecting  your  duty  to 
God.  The  punishment  corresponds  to  the  sm.  They  thought  to 
escape  poverty  by  not  building,  but  keeping  their  money  to  them- 
selves ;  God  brought  it  on  them  for  not  building  (Proverb,  13.  7 ; 
II.  24 ;  Matthew,  6.  33.).     Instead  of  cheating  God,  they  had  been 

only  cheating  themselves,     ye  olothe  . . .  but . . .  none  warm — 

through  insufficiency  of  clothing ;  as  ye  are  unable  through  poverty 
from  failure  of  your  crops  to  purchase  sufficient  clothing.  The 
verbs  are  infinitive,  implying  a  continued  state ;  "  Ye  have  sown, 
and  been  bringing  in  but  little ;  ye  have  been  eating,  but  not  to  being 
satisfied;  ye  have  been  drinking^  but  not  to  being /tiled ;  ye  have 
been  putting  on  clothes,  but  not  to  being  warmed^  [Moore.] 
Careful  consideration  of  God's  dealings  with  us  will  indicate  God's 
.will  regarding  us.  The  events  of  life  are  the  hieroglyphics  in 
which  God  records  His  feelings  toward  us,  the  key  to  which  is 
found  in  the  Bible.    [Moore.]    wages . . .  put. . .  into  a  bag  with 

holes  — proverbial  for  labor  and  money  spent  profitlessly  (2echa- 
riah,  8.  10 ;  cf.  Isaiah,  55.  2  ;  Jeremiah,  2.  13.).  Contrast,  spirit- 
ually, the  '*  bags  that  wax  not  old,  the  treasure  in  heaven  that  fail- 
ethnot"  (Luke,  12.  33.).  Through  the  dearness  of  necessaries, 
those  who  wrought  for  a  day's  wages,  parted  with  them  at  once«  as 
if  they  had  put  them  into  a  bag  with  holes.  8.  Go  up  tO  the 
mountain — Moriah  [Rosenmuller];  Lebanon.  [Henderson.] 
Rather,  generally,  the  mountains  around,  now  covered  with  wood, 
the  growth  of  the  long  period  of  the  captivity.  So  Nehemiah,  8. 
15,  "  Go  forth  unto  the  mount,''  «>.,  the  neighboring  hills.  [Mau- 
RER.]  wood — Haggai  specifies  this  as  being  the  first  necessary; 
not  to  the  exclusion  of  other  materials.  Stones  also  were  doubtless 
needed.  That  the  old  walls  were  not  standing,  as  the  Hebrew  in- 
terpreters quoted  by  Jerome  state,  or  the  new  walls  partly  built, 
appears  from  ch.  2.  18,  where  express  mention  is  made  of  laying  the 

foundations,    I  will  talce  pleasure  in  it,  and  I  will  be  glorified-^ 

I  will  be  propitious  to  suppliants  in  it  (i  Kings,  8.  30,),  and  shall 
receive  the  honor  due  to  me  which  has  been  withheld.  In  neglect- 
ing the  temple,  which  is  the  mirror  of  my  presence,  ye  dishonor 
me  [CalvinJ;  in  its  being  built,  ye  shall  glorify  me.  9.  Ye  looiced 
for  much — AV.,  Looked  so  as  to  turn  your  eyes  io  much.  The 
Hebrew  infinitive  here  expresses  continued  looking.  Ye  hoped 
to  have  your  store  made  "much"  by  neglecting  the  tem- 
ple. The  greater  was  your  greediness,  the  more  bitter  your 
disappointment  in  being  poorer  than  ever,  when  ye  brought 
it  home,  I  did  blow  upon  it — even  the  little  crop  brqught 
into  your  barns  I  dissipated.  "  I  did  blow  upon,"  tjc.,  I  scat- 
tered and  caused  to  perish  with  my  mere  breath,  as  scattered 
and  blighted  corn,  mine  hOUSe  ...  his  OWn  house — in  emphatic 
antithesis,    ye  run — expressing  the  keenness  of  every  one  of  them 
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temple,  to  be  thrown  down  when  their  purpose  is  accomplished. 
The  transitoriness  of  all  that  is  earthly  sliould  lead  men  to  seek 
"peace"  in  Messiah's  everlasting  kingdom  {^.  9;  Hebrews,  12.  27, 
a8.).    [Moore.]    The  Jews  in  Haggai's  times  hesitated  alx>at  going 
forward  with  the  work,  through  dread  of  the  world-power,  Medo< 
Persia,  influenced  bv  the  cra^  of  Samaria.     The  prophet  assures 
them  this  and  all  other  world-powers  are  to  fall  before  Messiah, 
who  is  to  be  associated  with  this  temple ;  therefore  they  need  fear 
nought.    So  Hebrews,  12.  26,  which  quotes  this  passage  ;  the  apos- 
tle compares  the  heavier  punishment  which  awaits  the  disobedient 
under  the  New  Testatnent  with  that  which  met  such  under  the 
Old  Testament.    At  the  establishment  of  the  Sinaitic  covenant, 
only  the  earth  was  shaken  to  introduce  it,  but  now  heaven  and 
earth  and  all  things  are  to  be  shaken,  t./.,  along  with  prodigies  in 
the  world   of  nature,  all  kingdoms  that   stand  in  the  way  of 
Messiah's  kingdom,  "which  cannot  be  shaken,"  are  to  be  up-« 
turned  (Daniel,  2.  35,  44 ;  Matthew,  21.  44.)*     Hebrews,  12.  27, 
"Yet  once  morer  favors  English  Version,      St.    Paul  condenses 
together  the  two  verses  of  Haggai  (t/.  6,  7,  and  21,  22,),  imply- 
ing that  it  was  one  and  the  same  shaking,  of  which  the  former 
verses  of  Haggai  denote  the  beginning,  the  latter  the  end.    The 
shaking  began  introductory  to  the  first  advent ;  it  will  be  finished 
at  the  second.    Concerning  the  former,  cf  Matthew,  3.  17  ;  27.  51 ; 
28.  2  ;  Acts,  2.  2  ;  4.  31 ;  concerning  the  latter,  Matthew,  24.  7 ; 
Revelation,  16.  20;  18.  20;  20.  ii.    [BengkuJ     There  is  scarcely 
a  prophecy  of  Messiah  in  the  Old  Testament  which  does  not,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  refer  to  His  second  coming.  [Sir  I.  Newton.] 
Psalm  68.  8,  mentions  the  heavens  dropping  near  the  mountain 
(Sinai);  but  Haggai  speaks  of   the  whole  created  heavens :  "Wait 
only  a  little  while,  though  the  promised  event  is  not  apparent  yet, 
for  soon  will  God  change  things  for  the  better  ;  do  not  stop  short 
with  these  preludes  and  fix  your  eyes  on  the  present  state  of  the 
temple."     [Calvin.]     God  shook  the  heaven  by  the  lightnings  at 
Sinai  ;  the  earth,  that  it  should  give  forth  waters ;  the  sea,  that  it 
should  be  divided  asunder.  In  Christ's  time,  God  shook  the  heaven^ 
when  He  spake  from  it ;  the  earth  when  it  quaked :  the  sea  when 
He  commanded  the  winds  and  waves.    [Grotius.J  Cicero  records 
at  the  time  of  Christ  the  silencing  of  the  heathen  oracles  ;  and  Dio, 
the  fall  of  the  idols  in  the  Roman  capitol.  7.  shake— not  convert  \ 
but  cause  that  agitation  which  is  to  precede  Messiah's  coming  as 
the  healer  of  the  nation's  agitations.     The  previous  shaking  shaU 
cause  the  yearning  ''desire''  for  the  Prince  of  peace.     MooRK.  &c^ 
translate  "the    beauty,"  or    "the  desirable   things    (the  precious 
gifts)  of  all  nations  shall   come"  (Isaiah,  60.  5,  11  ;  61.6.).     He 
brings  these  objections  to  applying  "the  desire  of  all  nations"  to 
Messiah,     (r.)  The  /Tehrew  means  the  quality  not  the  M»/i^ desired 
VIZ.,  its  desirableness  or  beauty.  But  the  abstract  is  often  piit  for  the 
concrete.  So  "  a  man  of  desires/';.^.,  one  desired  ox  desirable  (Afargin, 
Daniel,  9.  23  :  10.  3.  ii.).     (2.)  Messiah  was  not  desired  by  all  na- 
tions, but  '*  a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground,"  having  "  no  beauty  that 
we  should  desire  Him"  (Isaiah,  53.  2.).     But  what  is  implied  is  not 
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a  Saviour,  shown  in  their  painful  rites  and  bloody  sacrifices.  More- 
over, whilst  the  Jews  as  a  nation  desired  Him  not  (to  which  people 
Isaiah,  53.  2.  refers),  the  Gentiles,  who  are  plainly  pointed  out  by 
'*  all  nations,"  accepted  Him ;  and  so  to  them  He  was  peculiarly  de- 
sirable.    (3.)  The  verb,  **  shall  come,**  is  plurat,  which  requires  the 
noun  to  be  understood  in  the  plural^  whereas  if  Messiah  be  intend- 
ed, the  noun  is  singular.     But  when  two  nouns  stand  together,  of 
which  one  is  governed  by  the  other,  the  verb  agrees  sometimes  in 
number  with  the  latter,  though  it  really  has  the  former  as  its  nomi- 
native, !>.,  the  Hebrfw  *'  come  "  is  made  in  number  to  agree  with 
**  nations,"  though  really  agreeing  with  **  the  desire."  Besides,  Mes- 
siah may  be  described  as  realising  in  Himself  at  His  coming  *'/A^ 
desires**  (the  noun  expressing  collectively  iht  plural)  of  all  nations  ;" 
whence  the  verb  is  plural.     So  in  Song  of  Solomon,  5.  16,  "  He  is 
altogether  lovely,"  in  the  Hebrew  the  same  word  as  here,  "all  de^ 
sires^  i>.,  altogether  desirable,  or  the  object  of  desires.     (4.)    Ver. 
8.  **  the  silver  is  mine,"  &c.,  accords  with  the  translation,  "  the  choice 
things  of  all  nations"  shall  be  brought  in.     But  the  eighth  verse 
harmonizes  quite  as  well  with  English  Version  of  «.  7.  jis  the  note 
on  V.  8  will  show.     (5.)  LXX.  and  Syriac  versions  agree  with 
Moore's  translation.    But  Vulgate  confirms  English  Version,    So 
early  Jewish  Rabbis  before  Jerome's  time.    Plato,  Alcibiades,  2, 
shows  the  yearning  of  the  Gentiles  after  a  spiritual  deliverer  :  "It 
is  therefore  necessary,"  says  Alcibiades  on  the  subject  of  accepta- 
ble worship,  "  to  wait  until  One  teach  us  how  we  ought  to  behave 
towards  the  gods  and  men."    Alcibiades  replies,  *'  "When  shall  that 
time  arrive,  and  who  shall  that  Teacher  be  ?  For  most  glad  would  I 
be  to  see  such  a  man."  The  "good  tidings  of  great  joy"  were  "to  all 
people"  (Luke,  2. 10.).  The  Jews,  and  those  in  the  adjoining  nations 
instructed  by  them,  looked  for  Shiloh  to  cotne  unto  whom  the  gather- 
ing of  the  people  was  to  be,  from  Jacob's  prophecy  (Genesis,  49. 10.). 
The  early  patriarchs.  Job  (Job,  19.  25-27;  33.  23-26)  and  Abraham 
. (John,  8.  56) desirtd  Him.  fill  this  hOUSe  with  olory— (v. 9)-  As  the 
first  temple  was  filled  with  the  cloud  of  §lory,  the  symbol  of  God  (i 
Kings,  8.  it;  2  Chronicles,  5.  MJ.so  this  second  temple  was  filled 
with  the  "  glory"  of  God  (John.  1. 14)  veiled  in  the  flesh  (as  it  were 
m  the  cloud)  at  Christ's  first  coming,  when  He  entered  it  and  per- 
formed miracles  there  (Matthew.  21. 12-14;);  but  that  "glory"  is  to 
be  revealed  at  His  second   coming,  as  this  prophecy  in  its  ulterior 
reference  foretells  (Malachi,  3.  r)      The  Jews  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  all  expected  Messiah  would  appear  in  the  second  tem- 
ple.   Since  that  time  they  invent  various  forced  and  false  interpret- 
ations of  such  plain  Messianic  prophecies.    8,  The  Silver  IS  mine — 
(Job.  41.  II;  Psalm  50.  12.).     Ye  are  disappointed  at  the  absence 
of  these  precious  metals  in  the  adorning  of  this  temple,  as  com- 
pared with  the  first  temple  :   If  I  pleased  I  could  adorn  this  temple 
with  them,  but  I  will  adorn  it  with  a  "glory"  (v.   7i  9) /^r  more 
precious,  viz,,  with  the  presence  of  my  divine  Son  in   His  veiled 
glory  first,  and  at  His  second  coming  with  His  revealed  g^^O^' ?S" 
companied  with  outward  adornment  of  gold  and  silver,  of  which 
the  golden  covering  within  and  without  put  on  by  Herod  is  the 
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that  the  nations  definitely  desired  Nim^  but  that  He  was  the  only 
one  to  satisfy  the  yearning  desires  which  all  felt  unconsciously  for 
type.  Then  shall  the  nations  bring  offenngs  of  those  preaous 
<netals  which  ye  now  miss  so  much  {Isaiah,  s.  3;  60.  3,  6,  7;  Eze- 
Jciel,  43.  2,  4,  5;  44, 4.)-  The  heavenly  Jerusalem  shall  be  similarly 
■adorned,  but  shall  need  *'  no  temple"  (Revelation,  21.  10-22.).  Ct 
I  Corinthians,  3.  12,  where  gold  ^xiA  ji/zv^r  represent  the  most  pre- 
cious things  (Zechahah,  2.  5.).  The  inward  glory  of  New  Testa* 
ment  redemption  far  exceeds  the  outward  glory  of  the  Old  Test* 
ament  dispensation.  So,  in  the  case  of  the  individual  poor  be* 
liever,  God,  if  He  pleased,  could  bestow  gold  and  silver,  but  He 
bestows  far  better  treasures,  the  possession  of  which  might  be  en- 
dangered by  that  of  the  former  (James,  2.  5.).    9.  The  glory  of 

thio  latter  houee  . . .  greater  than  of  the  former— vxs.,  through 

the  presence  of  Messiah,  in  whose  /cue  is  given  the  hgkt  of  tie 
knowledge  0/ the  glory  of  God  (2  Corinthians,  4.  6;  cf.  Hebrews,  i. 
2,),  and  who  said  of  Himself,  "  in  this  place  is  one  greater  than 
the  temple"  (Matthew.  12.  6.).  and  who  *'sat  daily  teaching 
in  it"  Matthew,  26.  55.).  Though  Zerubbabel's  temple  was 
taken  down  to  the  foundations,  when  Herod  rebuilt  the  temple,  the 
latter  was  considered,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  as  not  a  third 
temple,  but  virtually  the  second  temple,  in  this  place  .  . .  poaco 
— viz.^  at  Jerusalem,  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  whose 
seat  was  the  temple :  where  Messiah  '*  made  peace  through  the 
blood  of  His  cross"  (Colossians,  I.  20.).  Thus  the  "  glory"  consists 
in  this  "  peace."  This  peace  begins  by  the  removal  of  the  diflficulty 
in  the  way  of  the  just  God  accepting  the  guilty  (Psalm  85.  8,  10; 
Isaiah,  9.  6,  7;  53.  5;  Zechariah,  6.  13;  2  Corinthians,  5.  18,  19;); 
then  it  creates  peace  in  the  sinner's  own  heart  (Isaiah,  57. 19;  Acts, 
10.  36;  Romans,  5.  i;  14.  17;  Ephesians,  2.  13-17;  Philippians,  4. 
7;);  then  peace  in  the  whole  earth  (Micah,  5.  5;  Luke,  2.  14.). 
YxT^i  peace  between  God  and  man,  then  between  man  and  God, 
then  between  man  and  man  (Isaiah,  2.  4;  Hosea,  2.  18;  Zechariah, 
9.  10.).  As  "Shiloh"  (Genesis,  49.  10)  means /am-^,  this  verse  con- 
firms the  view  that  z^.  7,  "  the  desire  of  all  nations,"  refers  to  Shiloh 
or  Messiah,  foretold  in  Genesis,  49.  la 

10-19.  Third  Prophecy.  Sacrifices  without  obedience  (in  ft' 
^pect  to  God's  command  to  build  the  temple)  could  not  sanctify.  Now 
that  they  are  obedient,  God  will  bless  them,  though  no  sign  is  seen  offer^ 

tiiityasyet.  K).  four  and  twentieth  day . . .  nintii  month— three  days 

more  than  two  months  from  the  second  prophecy  (».  i ;);  in  the  month 
Chisleu,  the  lunar  one  about  the  time  of  our  December.  The  Jews 
seem  to  have  made  considerable  progress  in  the  work  in  the  interval 
{^,  1518.).  II.  Aeic  . . .  the  priests — Propose  this  question  to  them 
on  the  law.  The  priests  were  the  authorized  expounders  of  the  law 
(Leviticus,  10.  11 :  Deuteronomy,  33.  10;  Ezekiel,  44.  23 ;  Mala- 
chi,  2.  7.).  12.  **  Holy  flesh"  (i>.,  the  flesh  of  a  sacrifice,  Jeremiah, 
II*  I5i)«  indeed,  makes  holy  the  "  skirt "  in  which  it  is  carried  ;  but 
that  "skirt"  cannot  impart  its  sanctity  to  anything  beyond,  as 
"bread,"  &c.  (Leviticus.  6  27.).  This  is  cited  to  illustrate  the 
principle,  that  a  sacrifice,  holy,  as  enveloping  divine  things  (just  ai 
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the  "  skirt  **  is  **  holy  "  which  envelopes  "  holy  flesh  *')  cannot  by 
its  inherent  or  t^us  operatum  efficacy  make  holy  a  person  whose  dis- 
obedience, as  that  of  the  }ews  whilst  neglecting  God's  house,  made 
him  unholy.  13.  On  the  other  hand,  a  legally  "  unclean  "  person 
imparts  his  uncleanness  to  any  thing,  whereas  a  legally  holy  thing 
cannot  confer  its  sanctity  on  an  "  unclean  "  person  (Numbers.  19. 
I  J,  13,  22.).  Legal  sancRty  is  not  so  readily  communicated  as  le- 
gal impurity.  So  the  paths  to  sin  are  manifold  :  the  path  to  holi- 
ness one,  and  that  one  of  difficult  access.  [Grotius.J  One  drop 
of  filth  will  defile  a  vase  of  water  ;  many  drops  of   water  will  not 

purify  a  vase  of  filth.  [Moore.]  14.  Then  answered  HaQgai— 
rather,  **  Then  Haegai  answered  (in  rejoinder  to  the  priests'  an- 
swer) and  said."  [Maurer.J  So  19  this  people — Heretofore  not 
in  such  an  obedient  state  of  mind  as  to  deserve  to  be  called  mx 
people.  (Titus,  i.  15.).  Here  he  applies  the  two  cases  just  stated. 
By  case  first,  "  this  people  **  is  not  made  '*  holy  '*  by  their  offerings 
*'  there  "  (m.,  on  the  altar  built  in  the  open  air,  under  Cyrus,  Ezra, 
3.  3O;  though  the  ritual  sacrifice  can  ordinarily  sanctify  outwardly 
so  far  as  it  reaches  (Hebrews.  9.  13,),  as  the  '*  holy  flesh  *'  sanctified 
the  "  skirt,"  yet  it  cannot  make  the  offerers  in  their  persons  and  all 
their  works  acceptable  to  God,  because  lacking  the  spirit  of  obedi- 
ence (i  Samuel,  1 5.  22)  so  long  as  they  neglected  to  build  the  Lord's 
house.  On  the  contrary,  by  case  second,  they  made  "  unclean  '* 
their  very  offerings  by  being  unclean  through  "  dead  works  "  (diso- 
bedience), just  as  the  person  unclean  by  contact  with  a  dead  body 
imparted  his  uncleanness  to  all  that  he  touched  (cf.  Hebrews,  9. 14.;. 
This  all  applies  to  them  as  they  had  been,  not  as  they  are  no^  that 
they  have  begun  to  obey  ;  the  design  is  to  guard  them  against  fall-  • 
ing  back  agam.  The  "  there  "  points  to  the  altar  probably  in  vitfw 
of  the  audience  which  the  prophet  addressed.  15.  consider — /</., 
lay  it  to  heart.  Ponder  earnestly,  retracing  the  past  upward  (f>., 
backward),  comparing  what  evils  heretofore  befell  you  before  ye 
set  about  this  work,  with  the  present  time  when  you  have  again 
commenced  it,  and  when  in  consequence  I  now  engage  to  **  bless 
you."  Hence  ye  may  perceive  the  evils  of  disobedience  and  the 
blessing  of  obedience.  16.  Since  those  days  were— From  the 
time  that  those  days  of  your  neglect  of  the  temple  work  have  been. 

when  one  came  to  an  heap  of  twenty  measurts^i^,,  to  a  heap 

which  he  had  expected  would  be  one  of  twenty  measures  there  were 
but  ten.  fifty  vessels  OUt  Of  the  preSS— As  LXX  translate  "hieas- 
ure,"  and  Vulgate  "  a  flagon,"  and  as  we  should  rather  expect  «a/ 
than  press,  Maurkr  translates  (omitting  vwj^/j,  which  is  not  in  the 
original),  ''purahs"  or  *•  wine-measures."  17.  Appropriated  from 
Amos.  4.  9,  whose  canonicity  is  thus  sealed  by  Haggai's  inspired 
authority;  in  the  last  clause,  "  turned**  however,  has  to  be  supplied, 
its  omission  marking  by  the  elliptical  abruptness  ("  yet  ye  not  to 
me  !")  God's  displeasure.  Cf.  ''{let  him  come)  unto  me  !"  Moses 
in  excitement  omitting  the  bracketed  words  (Exodus  32.  26.). 
••  Blasting  "  results  from  excessive  drought ;  "  mildew,"  from  ex- 
cessive moisture.  18.  Resumed  from  v.  15  after  v.  16, 17,  that  the 
blessing  in  v.  19  may  stand  in  the  more  marked  contrast  with  the 
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<curse  in  v.  i6,  17.    Affliction  will  harden  the  heart,  if  not  referred 

to  God  as  its  author.  [Moore.]    even  fron  the  day  that  the 

foundation  of .  .  .  temple  was  laid— The  first  foundation  beneath 
the  earth  had  been  long  ago  laid  in  the  second  year  of  Cyras,  535 
B.  c.  (Ezra,  3.  10,  II  *J;  Uie  foundation  now  laid  was  the  seoon- 
•dary  one,  which,  above  the  earth,  was  laid  on  the  previous  work. 
fTiRiNUS.]  Or.  translate,  *'  From  this  day  on  which  the  temple  is 
being  begUHy"  viz,^  on  the  foundations  long  ago  laid.  [Grotius.] 
Maurer  translates^  **  Consider  .  .  .  from  the  four  and  twentieth 
day  ,  .  .to  (the  time  which  has  elapsed)  from  the  day  on  which  the 
foundation  . .  .  was  laid.**     The  Hebrew  supports  English  Versum. 

19.  l8  the  seed  yet  in  the  barn  ?— implying  it  is  not.    It  has 

been  already  sown  this  month,  and  there  are  no  more  signs  of  its 
bearing  a  good  crop,  much  less  of  its  being  safely  stored  in  the  6am^ 
•than  there  were  in  the  past  season,  when  there  was  such  a  failure  ; 
yet  I  promise  to  you  from  his  day  (emphatically  marking  by  the 
repetition  the  connection  of  the  blessing  with  the  day  of  their  obe- 
dience) a  blessing  in  an  abundant  harvest.     So  also  the  vine,  &c., 
which  heretofore  have  borne  little  or  nothing,  shall  be  blessed  with 
productiveness,     Thus  it  will  be  made  evident  that  the  blessing  is 
•due  to  me,  not   to  nature.    We  may  trust  God's  promise  to  bless 
lis,  though  we  see  no  visible  sign  of  its  fulfilment  (Habakkuk,  2. 3.). 
20-28.     Fourth  Prophecy.     Cod's  promise  through  Zerubbabel 
to  Israel  of  safety  in  the  coming  commotions.    20.  the  month — the 
ninth  in  the  second   year  of  Darius.    The  same  date  as  Prophecy 
III.  {v.  10).     21.  to  Zerubbabel— Perhaps  Zerubbabel  had  asked 
as  to  the   convulsions  foretold  (v.  6,  7.).    This  is  the  reply :    The 
Jews  had  been  led  to  fear  that  these  convulsions  would  destroy 
their    national   existence.       Zerubbabel,  therefore,  as   their  civu 
leader  and    representative  is  addressed,  not    Joshua,  their   re- 
ligious leader.     Messiah   is  the  antitypical   Zerubbabel,  their  na- 
tional  Representative   and  King,  witn  whom   God  the    Father 
makes    the   covenant    wherein   they,    as    identified   with    Him, 
are  assured   of  safety  in   God's   electing  love  (cf.   v,   23,   "will 
make  thee  as  a  signet  ;*'    "I  have  chosen  thee.").     ahakO . .  • 
heavens — (Note  v.  6,  7.)    Violent  political  convulsions  accompar 
nied  with  physical  prodigies   (Mattnew,  14.  7,  29.      22.  All  oth- 
er world-kingdoms    are    to    be    overthrown    to    make   way  for 
Chnst's  universal  kingdom  (Daniel,  2.  44.).      War-chariots  are  to 

f'lve  place  to  His  reign  of  peace  (Micah,  5.  10  ;  Zechariah,  9.  10.). 
3.  take  thee — ^under  my  protection,  and  to  promote  thee  and 
thy  people  to  honor  (Psalm  78.  70.).  a  Signet — (Song  of  Solomon, 
S.  6  ;  Jeremiah,  22.  24.).  A  ring  with  a  seal  on  it;  the  legal  repr&> 
sentative  of  the  owner  ;  generally  of  precious  stones  and  gold,  &c 
and  much  valued.  Being  worn  on  tne  finger,  it  was  an  object  of 
constant  regard.  In  all  which  points  of  view  the  theocratic  people, 
and  their  representative,  Zerubbabel,  the  type,  and  Messiah  his  d©- 
scendant  the  antitype,  are  regarded  by  God.  The  safety  of  Israel 
to  the  end  is  guaranteed  in  Messiah,  in  whom  God  hath  chosen 
them  as  His  own  (Isaiah,  42.  I ;  43.  10 ;  44-  i ;  49-  3.).  So  the  spir- 
itual Israel  is  sealed  in  their  covenant-head  h^  Hb  Spirit  (a  Cor- 
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inthians,  i.  20,  22;  Ephesians,  i.  4,  13,  14.).  All  is  ascribed,  not 
to  the  merits  of  Zerubbabcl,  but  to  God's  gratuitous  cAoict,  Christ 
is  the  **  signet'*  on  God's  hand  ;  always  in  the  P'ather's  presence, 
ever  pleasing  in  his  sight.  The  signet  of  an  Eastern  monarch  was 
the  sign  qI  eUlegated  authority ;  so  Christ  (Matthew  28.  18;  John, 
5.  22,  23.). 


ZECHARIAH. 

INTRODUCTION.  ( 

The  name  Zechariak  means  ont  whom  Jehovah  remembers  ;  a  commou 
name,  four  others  of  the  name  occurinf?  in  the  O.  T.  Like  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel,  he  was  a  priest,  as  well  as  a  prophet,  which  adsipts  him  for  the  sacer- 


sometunes  occurs  in  Jewish  genealogies,  he  is  called  "the  son  of  Iddo'*  hb 
grand&ther.  Iddo  was  one  of  the  priests  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  and 
Joshua  from  Babylon  (Neh.  13.  4.). 

Zechariah  entered  early  on  his  prophetic  functions  (ch.  a.  4*);  only  two 
months  later  than  Haggai,  in  the  second  year  of  Darius'  reign,  ^90  B.  C.  The 
design  of  both  prophets  was  to  encourage  the  people  and  their  religious  and 
dvilleaders,  Joshua  and  Zerubbabel,  in  their  work  of  rebuilding  the  temple, 
after  the  interruption  caused  by  the  Samaritans  (see  Jntrod.  to  Haggai).  Ze- 
chariah does  80  especially  by  unfolding  in  detail  the  glorious  future  in  con- 
nection with  the  piresent  depressed  appearance  of  the  theocracy,  and  its  visi- 
ble symbol,  the  temple.  He  must  have  been  very  young  iu  leavins  Babyloniau 
where  he  was  bom.  The  Zechariah,  son  of  Barachiah^  mentibned  by  our  Lord 
(Mat.  33.  35)  as  slain  between  the  porch  and  the  altar,  must  have'  been  the  one 
called  the  son  of  Jehoiada  in  a  Chr.  34.  ax,  who  so  perished  :  the  same  person 
often  had  two  names ;  and  our  Lord  in  referring  to  the  Heb,  Bible,  of  wnich  a 
Chr.  is  the  last  book,  would  naturally  mention  the  last  mart^rr  in  the  Heb. 
order  of  the  canon,  as  He  had  instanced  Abel  as  the  first.  Owing  to  Mat.  37. 
9,  quoting  Zech.  xz.  za,  13,  as  the  words  of  Veremiahy  Mede  doubts  the  au- 
thenticity of  chs.  9.,  xo.,  zz.,  la.,  13..  14.,  and  ascribes  them  to  Jeremiah:  he 
thinks  that  these  chapters  were  not  found  till  after  the  return  from  the  capti- 
vity, and  being  approved  by  Zechariah,  were  added  to  his  prophecies,^  as 
Agur*s  Proverbs  were  added  to  those  of  Solomon.  All  the  oldest  authorities, 
except  two  MSS.  of  the  old  lulian  or  Pre-vulgate  version,  read  "  Jeremiah  " 
in  Mat.  aj.  9.    The  quotation  there  is  not  to  the  letter  copied  from  Zechariah: 

ier.  z8.  z,  a;  3a.  6-Z3,  may  also  have  been  in  the  mind  of  Matthew,  and  per- 
aps  in  the  mind  of  Zechariah,  whence  the  former  mentions  Jeremiah, 
NengsUttierg'%vm\\zn\y  thinks,  that  Matthew  names  Jeremiah  rather  than 
Zechariah  y  to  turn  attention  to  the  fact  that  Zechariah's  prophecy  is  but  a 
reiteration  of  the  fearful  oracle  in  Jer.  x8.  and  zo.,  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  des- 
truction of  the  Jewish  nation.  Jeremiah  had  already,  b^  the  image  of  a  pot- 
ter's vessel,  portrayed  their  ruin  in    Nebuchadnezzar's  invasion  ;  and  as  Ze- 


5  valley  of  Hinnom,  was  lone  ago  a  scene  of  proi. 

which  awful  disaster  had  been  symbolically  predicted  :  that  tne  present  pur- 
chase of  that  field  with  the  traitor's  price  renewed  the  prophecy  and  revived 
Che  curse — a  curse  pronounced  of  old  by  Jeremiah,  and  once  fulfilled  in  the 
Babylonian  siege — a  curse  reiterated  by  Zechariah,  and  again  to  be  verified  in 
the  Roman  desolation.    Light/oot  (referring  to  B.  Bathra  and  Kimchi)^  less 
probably,  thinks  the  third  division  of  Scripture,  the  prophets,  began   with 
Jerea  iah,  and  that  the  whole  body  of  prophets  is  thus  ouoted  by  the  name 
•^ Jeremiah."    The  mention  of  "  Ephraim^'  and  "  Israel "  in  these  chapters  as 
distinct  from  Judah,  does  not  prove  that  the  prophecy  was  written  whilst  the 
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tea  tribes  existed  as  e  tepante  klnjrdam.  It  rather  implies  that  hereafter 
only  Judah«  but  the  ten  tribes  also,  shall  be  restored,  the  earnest  of  which 
given  in  the  numbers  out  of  the  ten  tribes,  who  returned  with  their  brethren 
the  fews,  from  captivity  under  Cyrus.  There  is  nothing  in  these  chapters  to 
imply  that  a  king  reigned  in  Judah  at  that  time.  The  editor  of  the  Htb. 
canon  joined  these  chapters  to  Zechariah,  not  to  Jeremiah;  the  LXX.,  foo 
years  B.  C.  confirm  this. 

The  prophecj  consists  of  four  parts:    fl.)  latraductory,  cfa.  i.  i-4St.    (ILJ  Sym* 
bolical,  ch.  i.  7,  to  the  end  of  ch.  6.,  containing  nine  Tisoos;  all  these  were  Touch* 
safed  in  one  night,  and  are  of  a  symbolical  character.    (III.)  Didactic,  ch.  7.  and 
S..  containing  an  answer  to  a  query  of  the  Bethleites  concerning  a  certain  feast. 
'  And  (IV.)  Prophetic,  ch.  9.  to  the  end.    These  six  last  chapters  nredict  Alexan- 
der's expedition  along  the  west  coast  of  Palestine  to  Egypt :    CkxTs  protection  of 
the  Jews,  both  at  that  time  and  under  the  Maccabes:  the  advent,  simerings,  and 
reign  of  Messiah:  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Rome,  and  duaolution  of  the 
Jews' polity:  their  conversation  and   restoration;  the  overthrow  of  the    wicked 
confederacv  which  assail  them  in  Canaan,  and  the  Gentiles*  joining  in  their  holy 
VDTship.  [Hbndbiison.]     The  difference  in  style  between  the  former  and  the 
latter  chapters  is  due  to  the  difference  of  subject;  the  first  six  chapters  bcinf  of 
a  symbolical   and  peculiar  character,  whilst  the  poetical  style  of  the  conduoing 
chapters  is  adapted  admirably  to  the  subjects  treated  of.    The  titles  (ch.  9.  i.  is. 
i)  accord  with  the  prophetic  matter  which  follows:  nor  is  it  neceasarj  for  unity  of 
authorship  that  the  introductory  formuhis  occurring  in  the  first  eight  chapters 
should  occur  in  the  last  six.    T^e  non-reference  in  the  last  six  chajpters  to  the 
completion  of  the  temple  and  the  Jews'  restoration  after  the  captivity  is  just  what 
we  should  expect,  if,  as  it  seems  likely,  these  chapters  were  written  kmg  after  the 
completion  or  the  temple  and  the  restoration  of  the  Jews*  polity  «fter  thecaptrvtty, 
in  circumstances  different  from  those  which  engaged  the  prophet  when  he  wrote 
the  earlier  chapters. 

The  style  varies  with  the  subject :  at  one  time  conversational,  at  another 
poetical.^  His  symbols  are  enigmatical,  and  ara  therefore  aooompanied^  with 
explanations.  His  prose  is  like  tnat  of  Ecekiel,  diffuse,  uniform,  and  repetitious. 
The  rhythm  Is  somewhat  unequal,  and  the  parallelisms  are  not  altogether  sym- 
metrical Still,  there  is  found  often  much  of  tne  elevation  met  with  in  the  eanier 
prophets,  and  a  general  con^ruity  between  the  style  and  the  subjects  (kaphic 
vividness  u  his  peculiar  merit.  Chald«isms  occur  occasionally.  Another  special 
dbaracteristic  of  Zechariah  it  his  introductioa  of  spiritual  beings  into  his  pro- 
phetic soesas* 
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ZECHARIAH. 

CHAPTER  I 
Vcr.  1-17.  Introductory  Exhortation  to  Repentance. 
The  Visions  —  The  man  among  the  myrtles:  Comforting  cxplana- 
tion  by  an  angely  an  encouragement  to  the  Jews  to  build  the  city  and 
temple:  The  four  horns  and  four  artificers.  I.  See  Introduction, 
2.  God  fulfilled  His  threats  against  your  fathers ;  beware,  then,  lest 
by  disregarding  His  voice  by  me,  as  they  did  in  the  case  of  former 
prophets,  ye  suffer  like  them.  The  special  object  Zechariah  aims 
at  is  that  they  should  awake  from  their  selfish  negligence  to  obey 
God's  command  to  rebuild  His  temple  (Haggai,  i.  4-8.).  80re  dls* 
pl6M6d — Hebrew^  **  displeased  with  a  displeasure,"  i.e.,  vehe- 
mently, with  no  common  displeasure,  exhibited  in  the  destruction 
of  the  Jews'  city,  and  in  their  captivity.  3.  SaJth  the  Lord  of 
hosts — a  phrase  frequent  in  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  implying  God's 
boundless  resources  and  universal  power,  so  as  to  inspire  the  Jews 

with  confidence  to  work.    Tum  yo  unto  me  . . .  and  I  will  turn— 

!>.,  arul  then^  as  the  sure  consequence,  "  I  will  tum  unto  you** 
{Malachi,  3.  7:  James,  4.  8;  cf.  also  Jeremiah,  3.  12;  Ezekiel,  18. 
30;  Micah,  7. 19.).  Though  God  hath  brought  you  back  from  cap- 
tivity, yet  this  state  will  not  long  last  unless  ye  are  really  converted. 
God  has  heavier  scourges  ready,  and  has  begun  to  give  symptoms 

of  displeasure  [Calvinj  (Haggai,  1. 6.).  4.  Be  ye  nof  as  your  fath- 
ers— The  Jews  boasted  of  their  fathers;  but  he  shows  that  their 
fathers  were  refractory,  and  that  ancient  example  and  loner  usage 
will  not  justify  disobedience  (2  Chronicles,  36.  15,  16.).  the  fbr- 
mer  prophets — those  who  lived  before  the  captivity.  It  aggra- 
vated their  guilt  that,  not  only  had  they  the  law,  but  had  been  of- 
ten called  to  repent  by  God's  prophets,    5.  Your  fathers  . . .  and 

the  prophets,  oo  they  live  for  ever  ?— In  contrast  to  •  wy  words" 

(tJ.  6.),  which  "endure  for  ever"  (i  Peter,  I.  25.).  **  Your  fathers 
have  perished,  as  was  foretold ;  and  their  fate  ought  to  warn  you. 
But  you  may  say,  the  prophets  too  are  dead ;  I  grant  it,  but  still 
my  words  do  not  lie :  though  dead,  their  prophetical  words  from 
me,  fulfilled  against  your  fathers,  are  not  dead  with  them.  Be- 
ware, then,  lest  ye  share  their  fate."     6.  statutes — my  determined 

purposes  to  punish  for  sin.    which  I  commanded  my  servants — 

viz.^  to  announce  to  your  fathers,  did  they  not  take  hold — t .^.,  over- 
take, as  a  foe  overtakes  one  fleeing,  they  returned — turning  from 
their  former  self-satisfaction,  they  recognized  their  punishment  as 
that  which  God's  prophets  had"  foretold.'  thought  to  do  —  i.e„  de- 
creed to  do.  Cf.  with  this  verse  Lamentations,  2. 17.  our  ways— evil 
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ways  (Jeremiah,  4.  l8  ;  17. 10 ;  23. 2.).  7.  The  general  plan  of  the 
nine  following  visions  (ch.  i.  8,  to  end  of  ch.  6)  is  first  to  present 
the  symbol,  then,  on  a  question  being  put,  to  subjoin  the  interpre- 
tation. Though  the  visions  are  distinct,  they  form  one  grand  whole 
presented  in  one  night  to  the  prophet's  mind,  two  or  three  month's 
after  the  prophet's  first  commission  {v.  i.).  Ssbst — the  eleventh 
month  of  the  Jewish  year,  from  the  new  moon  in  February  to  the 
new  moon  in  March.  The  term  is  Chaldee,  meaning  a  shoots  zos., 
the  month  when  trees  begin  to  shoot  or  bud.  8.  by  Right  —  the 
Jews  begin  their  day  with  sunset ;  therefore  the  night  is  meant 
which  preceded  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  the  month  (v.  7.)  a  mail 
— ^Jehovah,  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity,  manifested  in  matit 
form,  an  earnest  of  the  incarnation ;  called  the  "  angel  of  Jehovah** 
(v.  II,  12,),  "Jehovah  the  angel  of  the  covenant"  (Malachi,  3.  i^ 
cf.  Genesis,  16.  7.  with  v.  13  ;  22.  1 1  with  v.  12  ;  Exodus,  3.  2I 
with  v.  4.).  Being  at  once  divine  and  human,  He  must  be  God 
and  man  in  one  person.  ridillO— implying  swiftness  in  executing 
God's  will  in  His  providence  ;  hastening  to  help  His  people,  red 
horse — the  color  that  represents  bloodshed-,  implying  vengeance  to 
be  inflicted  on  the  foes  of  Israel  (cf.  2  Kings,  3.  22  ;  Isaiah,  63.  i; 
2;  Revelation,  6.4;):  also  fiery  zeaL  aOlong  the  Myrtle  trees— 
symbol  of  the  Jewish  church  ;  not  a  stately  cedar,  but  a  lowly 
though  fragrant  myrtle.  It  was  its  depressed  state  that  caused  thie 
Tews  to  despond  ;  this  vision  is  designed  to  cheer  them  with  better 
hopes.  The  uncreated  angel  of  Jehovah's  presence  stamding  (at 
His  abiding  place.  Psalm  132.  14)  among  them,  is  a  guanm- 
tee  for  her  safety,  lowly  though  she  now  be.  in  the  bottom — ^in  a 
low  place,  or  bottom  of  a  river ;  alluding  to  Babylon  near  the  riv- 
ers Euphrates  and  Tigris,  the  scene  of  Judah's  captivity.  The 
myrtle  delights  in  low  places  and  the  banks  of  waters.  [Pembel- 
LUS.1  M  AURER  translates^  from  a  diflerent  root,  **  in  a  shady  place.** 
red  norees — i^*%  horsemen  mounted  on  red  horses ;  v,  10,  ii,  con- 
firms this  view,  speckled  . . .  white —  the  white  implies  triumph 
and  victory  for  Judah ;  '*  speckled  "  (from  a  root  to  intertwine),  a 
combination  of  the  two  colors  wAite  and  red  (bay  [Moore]),  im- 
plies a  state  of  things  mixed,  partly  prosperous,  partly  otherwise 
[Henderson.];  or,  the  connection  of  the  wrath  (answering  to  the 
*'  red  ")  about  to  fall  on  the  Jew's  foes,  and  triumph  (answering  to 
the  "  white  ")  to  the  Jews  themselves  in  God's  arrangements  for  His 
people.  [Moore.]  Some  angels  (**  the  red  horses  **)  exercised  of- 
nces  of  vengeance ;  others  ("  the  white "),  those  of  joy ;  others 
("  the  speckled  "),  those  of  a  mixed  character  (cf.  ch.  6.  2.  3.).  God 
has  ministers  of   every  kind  for  promoting  the   interests  of  His 

church.    9.  the  angel  that  talked  with  me— not  the  "  man  upon 

the  red  horse,"  as  is  evident  from  the  tenth  verse,  where  he  (the 
divine  Angel)  is  distinguished  from  the  *'  angel  that  talked  with 
me  '*  (the  fmrase  used  of  him,  v.  13,  14 ;  ch.  2.  3  ;  4.  1, 4. 5;  5.  5,  lo; 
6.  4,)  i^.,  the  interpreting  angel.  "The  Hebrew  for  "  with  me,"  or, 
"  in  me"  (Numbers,  12.  8.).  implies  internal^  intimate  communica- 
tion. [Jerome.]  show  thee— reveal  to  thy  mental  vision.  10. 
answered— The  "angel  of  the  covenant  "  here  gives  the  reply  in- 
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stead  of  the  interpreting  angel,  to  imply  that  all  communicatidns 
through  the  interpreting  angel  come  from  Him  as  their  source. 

Lord  hath  sent  to  walk  to  and  fro  through  the  earth  — If 

"  Satan  walks  to  and  fro  in  the  earth  "  (implying  restless  activity) 
on  errands  of  mischief  to  God's  people  (Job,  I.  7,),  the  Lord  sends 
other  angels  to  "  walk  to  and  fro  "  with  unceasing  activity  every- 
where to  counterwork  Satan's  designs,  and  to  defend  His  people 
(Psalm  34.  7;  91.  II :  103.  20,  21 ;  Hebrews,  I.  41.)  II.  The  at- 
tendant angels  report  ^  to  the  Lord  of  angels,  "  the  earth  ...  is  at 
rest."  The  flourishing  state  of  the  heathen  "  earth,"  whilst  Judah 
was  desolate,  and  its  temple  not  yet  restored,  is  the  powerful  plea 
in  the  divine  Angel's  intercession  with  God  the  Father  in  v.  la. 
When  Judah  was  depressed  to  the  lowest  point,  and  the  heathen 
elated  to  the  highest,  it  was  time  for  Jehovah  to  work  for  His  peo- 
ple, sitteth  still — dwells  surely.  12.  Not  only  does  Messiah 
stand  among  His  people  (the  "  myrtles."  v.  8,),  but  intercedes  for 
them  with  the  Father  ("Lord,"  or  "Jehovah  of  hosts")  effectively 
{v.  13  ;  Hebrews,  7.  25.).  Cf.  Psalm  102.  13-20;  Isaiah,  62.  6,  7, 
as  to  Judah's  restoration  in  answer  to  prayer,  answered  and  said 
— said  in  continuation  of  the  discourse  ;  proceeded  to  say,  how  long 
— Messiah's  people  pray  similarly  to  their  Head.  Revelation,  6.  10, 
*'  How  long,"  &c.  Heretofore  it  was  vain  to  pray,  but  now  that 
the  divinely^appointed  "  threescore  and  ten  years  "  (Jeremiah,  25. 
II  ;  29.  10)  are  elapsed,  it  is  time  to  pray  to  thee  for  the  fulfllment 
of  thy  promise,  seeing  that  thy  grace  is  not  yet  fully  manifested, 
nor  thy  promise  fulfilled.  God's  promises  are  not  to  make  us  sloth- 
ful, but  to  quicken  our  prayers.  Henderson,  dating  the  seventy 
years  from  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (588  B.  c).  supposes  two 
years  of  the  seventy  had  yet  to  run  (520  B.  c.)  13.  the  Lord — 
Jehovah,  called  •'  the  angel  of  the  Lord  (Jehovah)"  (v.  12.).  good 
words  and  comfortable  words — ///.,  wordsy  consolations.  The  sub- 
ject of  these  consolatory  words  is  stated  in  v,  14,  &c.;  the  promise 
of  full  re-establishment,  Jeremiah,  29.  10,  il  (cf.  Isaiah,  57.  18 ; 
Hosea,  ii.  8.).     14.  Cry — Proclaim  so  as  to  be  heard  clearly  by  all 

(Isaiah,  40. 6;  58.  i.).  I  am  Jealous  for  Jerusalem  — as  a  hus- 
band jealous  for  his  wife,  wronged  by  others.  So  Jehovah  is  for 
Judah,  who  has  been  injured  wantonly  by  the  heathen  (ch.  8.  2 ; 
Numbers,  25.  ii,  13 ;  i  Kings,  19.  10;  Joel,  2.  18.).  15.  very  SOre 
displeased  with  the  heathen— in  contrast  with  "  I  was  but  a  little 
displeased  "  with  my  people.  God's  displeasure  with  His  people 
is  temporary  and  for  their  chastening  ;  with  the  heathen  oppressors, 
it  is  final  and  fatal  (Jeremiah,  30.  11.).  God's  instruments  for 
chastising  His  people,  when  He  has  done  with  them.  He  casts 
into  the  fire,  are  at  ease — carnally  secure.  A  stronger  phrase 
than  "is  at  rest"  {v.  11.).  They  are  "  at  ease,"  but  as  I  am 
"sore  displeased"  with  them,  their  ease  is  accursed.  Judah 
is  in  "  affliction,"  ♦mt  as  I  love  her  and  am  jealous  for  her,  she 
has  every  reason  to  be  encouraged  in  prosecuting  the  temple  work. 
helped  forward  the  affliction— afflicted  my  people  more  than  I 
desired.  The  heathen  sought  the  utter  extinction  of  Judah  to 
gratify  their  own  ambition  and  revenge  (Isaiah,  47.  6;  Ezekiel,  25. 
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3,  6;  Obadiah,  10-17.).  16.  I  am  returned— whereas  in  anger  I 
had  before  withdrawn  from  her  (Hosea,  5.  15.).  with  nercies — 
not  merely  of  one  kind,  nor  once  only,  bat  repeated  mercies,  fliy 
house  shall  be  built — which  at  this  time  (the  second  year  of  Da- 
rius, ch.  I.  i)  had  only  its  foundations  laid  (Haggai,  2.  18.).  It 
was  not  completed  till  the  sixth  year  of  Darius  (Ezra,  6.  15.).  iiae 
— (Jo^i  38*  5*)*  I'be  measuring  line  for  building,  not  hastily,  but 
with  measured  regularity.  Not  only  the  temple,  but  yeruudem 
also  was  to  be  rebuilt  (Nehemiah,  2.  3,  &c  ;  cf.  ch.  2.  i,  2.).  Also, 
as  to  the  future  temple  and  city,  Ezekiel,  41.  3;  42.;  43.;  44.;  45. 
6.  17.  vet — though  heretofore  lying  in  abject  prostration.  My 
Oitles— Not  only  Jerusalem,  but  the  subordinate  cities  of  Judah. 
God  claims  them  aU  as  peculiarlyi7fx,  and  therefore  will  restore  them. 

through  prosperity . . .  spread  abroad—or  overflow;  metaphor 

from  an  overflowing  vessel  or  fountain  (cf.  Proverbs.  5.  i6.).  [Pem- 
BELLUS.]  Abundance  of  fruits  of  the  earth,  com  and  wine,  and  a 
large  increase  of  citizens,  are  meant ;  also  spiritual  proq>erity. 
OOmfort  Zion — (Isaiah,  40.  I,  2;  51.  3.).  ChOOSO— (ch.  2.  12;  3. 
2;  Isaiah,  14.  i.).  Here  meaning,  ^^  show  hy  acts  of  laving- Jandness 
that  He  has  chosen."  His  immutable  choice  from  everlasting  is 
the  fountain  whence  flow  all  such  particular  acts  of  love. 

18-21.    Second  Vision.     The  power  of  the  Jews*  foes  shall  be 
dissipaUd,    18.  fOUr  hornS«-To  a  pastoral  people  like  the  Jews 
the  horns  of  the  strongest  in  the  herd  naturally  suggested  a  s3anbol 
oi power  and  p*ide  of  conscious  strength :  hence  the  ruling  powers 
of  the  world  (Revelation,  17.  3,  12.).     The  number  four  in  Zecha- 
riah's  time  refers  to  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  horizon.    Wher- 
ever God's  people  turned  there  were  foes  to  encounter  (Nehemiah, 
5.  7;);  the  Assyrian,  Chaldean,  and  Samaritan  on  the  North  ;  Elgypt 
and  Arabia  on  the  South  ;  Philistia  on  the  West ;  Ammon  and 
Moab  on  the  East.     But  the  Spirit  in  the  prophet  looked  farther, 
M«.,  to  the  four  world-powers,  the  only  ones  which  were,  or  are, 
to  rise  till  the  kingdom  of  Messiah,  the  fifth,  overthrows  and  ab- 
sorbs all  others  in  its  universal  dominion.     Babylon  and  Medo- 
Persia  alone  had  as  yet  risen,  but  soon  Grseco-Macedonia  was  to 
succeed  (as  ch.  9.  13,  foretells),  and  Rome  the  fourth  and  last,  un- 
der which  we  live,  to  follow  (Daniel,  ch.  2  and  7.).    The  fact  that 
the  repairing  of  the  evils  caused  to  judah  and  Israel  by  all  four 
kingdoms  is  spoken  of  here,  proves  that  the  exhaustive  fulfillment 
is  yet  future,  and  only  the  earnest  of  it  given  in  the  overthrow  of 
the  two  world-powers  which  up  to  Zechariah*s  lime  had  "  scattered" 
Judah  (Jeremiah,  51.  2;  Ezekiel,  5.  10,  I2.).     That  only  two  of  the 
four  had  as  yet  risen,  is  an  argument  having  no  weight  with  us, 
as  we  believe  God's  spirit  in  the  prophets  regards  the  future  as 
present ;  we  therefore  are  not  to  be  led  by  Rationalists  who  on  such 
grounds  deny  the  reference  here  and  in  ch.  6.  I,  to  the  four  world- 
kingdoms.     19.  Judah,  Israel— though  some  ef  the  ten  tribes  of 
Israel  returned  with  Judah  from  Babylon,  the  full  return  of  the 
former,  as  of  the  latter,  is  here  foretold,  and  must  be  yet  future. 
20.  four  carpenters— or  artificers.     The  several  instrumentalities 
employed,  or  to  be  employed,  in  crushing  the  "  Gentile"  powers 
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which  "  scattered"  Tudah,  are  hereby  referred  to.  For  every  one 
of  the  four  horns  there  was  a  cleaving  artificer  to  beat  it  down. 
For  every  enemy  of  God's  people,  God  has  provided  a  counteract- 
ing  power  adequate  to  destroy  it.  21.  Tne86  are  the  horns — 
rather,  Those^  &c.,  vi%.^  the  horns  being  distingui^ed  from  the  **  car- 
penters/' or  destroying  workmen  ("  skilful  to  destroy,"  Exodus,  21. 
31,),  intended  in  the  **  these"  of  the  question,  no  nan  ...  lift  up 
his  head — so  depressed  were  they  with  a  heavy  weight  of  evils 
Oob,  10.  15.).  to  fray — to  strike  terror  into  them  (Ezekiel,  30.  9.). 
lifted  up  . . .  horn — in  the  haughtiness  of  conscious  strength  (Psalm 
75»  4»  5)  tyrannising  over  Judah  (Ezekiel,  34.  21.). 

CHAPTER  II. 
Ver.  1-13.  Third  Vision.  The  man  with  the  measuring  line. 
The  city  shall  be  fully  restored  and  enlarged  (v.  2-5.).  Recall  of 
the  exiles  (v.  6,  7.).  Jehovah  will  protect  His  people  and  make 
their  foes  a  spoil  unto  them  (v.  8,  9.).  The  nations  shall  be  con- 
verted to  Jehovah,  as  the  result  of  His  dwelling  manifestlv  amidst 

His  people  (z/.  10-13.).    I-  iMM  with  . . .  meaaurlng  line— ^e 

same  image  to  represent  the  same  future  fact  as  in  Ezekiel,  40.  3; 
41.  42.  The  "man"  is  Messiah  (Note^  ch.  i.  8,),  who,  by  measur- 
ing Jerusalem,  is  denoted  as  the  Author  of  its  coming  restoration. 
Thus  the  Jews  are  encours^ed  in  Zechariah's  time  to  proceed  with 
the  building.  Still  more  so  shall  they  be  hereby  encouraged  in 
the  future  restoration.    2.  To  measure  JerusaleUH  <:f.  Revela. 

tion,  II.  i;  21. 15. 16.).   to  see  what  is  the  breadth  . . .  what  is 

the  lenath — rather,  what  is  to  be  the  due  breadth  and  length.     3. 

angel  that  talked  with  me . . .  another  angel—the  interpreting 

angel  is  met  by  another  angel  sent  by  the  measuring  divine  Ang» 
to  "  run"  to  Zechariah  {v.  4.).  Those  who  perform  God's  will  must 
not  merely  creep,  nor  walk,  but  /  un  with  alacrity,  went  forth  :>2^s., 
from  me  (Zechariah).  went  OUt — from  the  measuring  angel.  4. 
this  young  man — so  Zechariah  is  called  as  being  still  a  youth  when 
prophetically  inspired.  [Grotius.]  Or,  he  is  so  called  in  respect 
to  his  ministry  or  service  (cf.  Numbers,  11.  27;  Joshua,  i.  I.). 
[Vatablus.]  Naturally  the  *'  angel  that  talked  with"  Zechariah, 
IS  desired  to  "speak  to"  him  the  further  communications  to  be 
made  from  the  divine  Being.  tOWnS  without  wallS  for  the  multi- 
tude .  .  .  cattle — So  many  shall  be  its  inhabitants  that  all  could 
not  be  contained  within  the  walls,  but  shall  spread  out  in  the  open 
country  around  (Esther,  9.  19;);  and  so  secure  shall  they  be  as  not 
to  need  to  shelter  themselves*  and  their  cattle  behind  walls.  So 
hereafter  Judea  is  to  be  "  the  land  of  unwalled  villages"  (Ezekiel, 
38.  II.).  Spiritually,  now  the  church  has  extended  herselt  beyond 
the  walls  (Ephesians,  2.  14,  15)  of  Mosaic  ordinances,  and  has 
spread  from  cities  to  country  villages,  whose  inhabitants  gave  their 
Latin  name  (Pagani)  to  pagans^  as  being  the  last  in  parting 
with  heathenism.  5.  I  .  .  .  wall  Of  fire  round — cf.  v,  4.  Yet  as  a 
city  needs  some  wall,  I  Jehovah  will  act  as  one  of  fire  which  none 
durst  approach  (ch.  9.  8;  Isaiah,  26.  i.).  glory  In  the  mldst — not 
only  a  defence  from  foes  outside,  but  a  glory  wi'thin  (Isaiah,  60.  19; 
Revelation,  21.  23.).    The  same  combination  of  **  glory  and  de- 
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fence"  is  found  in  Isaiah,  4«  5.  alludii^  to  the  pillar  of  cloud  and 
fire  which  defended  and  enlightened  Israel  in  the  desert.    Cf.  Elisha 
in  Dothan,  2  Kings,  6.  17.    As  God  is  to  be  her  "glory/*  so  she 
shall  be  His  "  glory"  (Isaiah,  62.  8.).    6.  flie  froffl  the  land  of  the 
north — ue.y  from  Babylon :  a  type  of  the  various  Gentile  lands, 
from  which  the  Jews  are  to  be  recalled  hereafter ;  hence  *'  the  four 
winds  of  heaven"  are  specified,  implying  that  they  are  to  return 
from  all  quarters  (Deuteronomy,  28.  64;  Jeremiah,  16. 15;  Ezekiel, 
17.  21.).    The  reason  why  they  should  flee  from  Babylon  is,  (i.)  he- 
cause  of  the  blessings  promised  to  God's  people  in  their  own  land ; 
(2.)  because  of  the  evils  about  to  fall  on  their  foe  {v.  7-9.)*     Baby- 
lon was  soon  to  fall  before  Darius,  and  its  inhabitants  to  endure 
tearful  calamities  (Isaiah,  48.  20;    Jeremiah,  50.  8;  51.  6,  45.). 
Many  of   the    Jews  in  Zechariah's   time   had  not  yet  returned 
to  Judea.      Their  tardiness  was  owing   to  (i.)  unbelief;    also, 
(2.)  their  land  had  long  lain  waste,  and   was  surrounded  with 
bitter  foes ;  (3.)  they  regarded  suspiciously  the  liberty  of   return 
given  by  Cyrus  and  Darius,  as  if  these  monarchs  designed  suddenly 
to  crush  them  ;  (4.)  their  long  stay  in  Babylon  had  obliterated  the 
remembrance  of  their  own  Umd  ;  (5.)  the  wealth  and  security  there 
contrasted  with  Judea,  where  their  temple  and  city  were  in  ruins. 
AU  this  betrayed  foul  ingratitude  and  disregard  of   God's  extraor- 
dinary favor,  which  is  infinitely  to  be  preferred  to  all  the  wealth  of 
the  world.    [Calvin  and  Pembellus.]    for  I  have  spread  yoH 
abroad — the  reasoning  is,  I  who  scattered  you  from  your  land  to 
all  quarters,  can  also  gather  you  again  to  it.    7.  0  Zion . . .  daugh- 
ter of  Babylon — Thou  whose  only  sure  dwelling  is  '*  Zion,"  insep- 
arably connected  with  the  temple,  art  altogether  out  of  thy  place 
in**  dwelling  with  the  daughter  of    Babylon*' ^/>.,  Babylon  and 
her  people.  Psalm   137.  8.  Isaiah,  i.  8.).    After  hie  ^\wy— After 
restoring  the  **  glory,"  {v,  5  ;  Isaiah.  4.  5;  Romans,  9.  4)  of  Jeho- 
vah's presence  to  Jerusalem.     He  (God  the-  Father)  hath  commis- 
sioned ME  (God  the  Son,  Isaiah,  48.  16,  the  xiivine  Angel ;  God 
thus  being  at  once  the  Sender  and  the  Sent)  to  visit  in  wrath  **  the 
nations  which  spoiled  you."     Messiah's  twofold  office  from  the 
Father  is  (i)  to  glorify  His  church ;  (2.)  to  punish  its  foes  (2  Thes- 
salonians,  i.  7-10.).  Both  offices  manifestHis^/cr)' (Proverbs,  16. 4.). 
tOUCheth  ...  the  apple  of  his  eye— vu.,  of  Jehovah's  eye  (Deuter- 
onomy, 32.  10;  Psalm,  17. 8;  Proverbs,  7.  2 ).    The  pupil,  or  aperture, 
through  which  rays  pass  to  the  retina,  is  the  tenderest  part  of  the  eye ; 
the  member  which  we  most  sedulously  guard  from  hurt  as  being  the 
dearest  of  our  members ;    the  one  which  feels  most  acutelv  the 
slightest   injury,  and  the  loss  of  which  is  irreparable.    9.  shake 
hand — a  mere  waive  of  God's  hand  can  prostrate  all  foes  (cf.  Ruth 
z.  13;  Job,  31.  21;  Isaiah.  11.  15;  19.  16;  Acts,  13.  11.).     a  spoll 
to  their    servante — to  the  Jews  whom  they  had  once  as  their 
slaves  (cf.  Isaiah,  14.  2.).     As  the  Jews'  state  between  the  return 
from  Babylon  and  Christ's  coming  was  chequered  with  much  adver- 
sity, this  prophecy  can  only  have  its  ful61ment  under  Christ,     sent 
me  — (Isaiah,  48.  i6;  61.  i:  John,  10.  36,).     10.  I  will  dwell  in 
• . .  midst  of  thee  — primarily  at  Messiah's  first  advent  (Psalm  4a 
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7;  John,  I.  14;  Colossians,  2.  9;  I  Timothy,  3.  16;)  more  fully  at 
His  second  advent  (Isaiah,  40.  10.)  So  ch.  9.  9,  where  see  the  N^oU- 
(Isaiah,  12.  6;  Ezekiel,  37.  27;  Zephaniah,  3.  14.).  Meanwhile  God 
dwells  spiritually  in  His  people  (2  Corinthians,  6.  16.).      II.  many 

nations  . . ;  Joined  to  the  Lord  In  that  day— The  result  of  the 

Jews'  exile  in  Babylon  was  that,  at  their  subsequent  return, through 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  of  their  religion,  many  Gentiles  became 
proselytes,  worshiping  in  the  court  of  the  Gentiles  (i  Kings,  8.  41.). 
Cyrus,  Darius,  Alexander,  Ptolemy,  Philadelphus,  Augustus,  and. 
Tiberius,  paid  respect  to  the  temple  by  sending  offerings.  [Grotius.] 
But  all  this  is  but  a  shadow  of  the  future  conversion  of  the  Gen- 
tiles which  shall  result  from  Jehovah  dwelling  in  Jerusalem  (Psalm 
102. 15, 16;  Phiiippians, 2.  lo,  ii.).  sent ms  unto thee— "unto thee"- 
is  here  added  to  the  same  formula  (w.  9.).  Zion  first  shall  "  know 
(generally)  that  Jehovah  of  hosts  hath  sent "  Messiah,  by  the  judg- 
ments inflicted  by  Him  on  her  foes.  Subsequently  she  shall  know^ 
experimentally  the  particular  sending  of  Messiah  unto  her.  Jeho- 
vah here  says,  "/will  dwell,"  and  then  that  Jehovah  of  hosts  sent 
Him  ;  therefore,  Jehovah  the  Sender  and  Jehovah  the  Sent  must 

be  One.    12.  Judah  his  portion  in  the  holy  land— Lest  the  joining 

of  the  Gentile  "  nations  to  Jehovah  *'  {v.  ii)  should  lead  the  Jews, 
to  fear  that  their  peculiar  relation  to  Him  (Deuteronomy,  4.  20;  9. 
29;  32.  9)  as  "  His  inheritance"  should  cease,  this  verse  is  added  ta 
assure  them  of  His  making  them  so  hereafter  "  again."  choose 
Jerusalem  again — The  course  of  God's  grace  was  interrupted  for 
a  time,  but  His  covenant  was  not  set  aside  (Romans,  ii.  28,  29;); 
the  election  was  once  for  all,  and  therefore  shall  hold  good  for  ever.. 
13.  Be  silent,  0  all  flesh-HHabakkuk,  2.  20.).  '*  Let  all  in  sU 
lent  awe  and  reverence  await  the  Lord's  coming  interposition  in  be- 
half of  His  people  !"  This  address  is  both  to  the  Grentile  foes,  who* 
prided  themselves  on  their  power  as  if  irresistible,  and  to  the  un- 
oelieving  Jews,  who  distrusted  God's  promises  as  incredible. 
Three  reasons  why  they  must  be  silent  are  implied  :  (i.)  they  are- 
but  "  flesh,"  weak  and  ignorant ;  (2.)  He  is  Jehovah,  all- wise,  and 
all-powerful ;  (3.)  He  is  already  "  raised  up  out  of  His  place,"  and 
who  can  stand  before  Him?  [Pembellus.]  (Psalm  76.  8,  9.).  hft 
Is  raised  up  out  of  his  holy  habitation— tur.,  out  of  heaven  (Deu- 
teronomy, 26.  15;  2  Chronicles,  30.  27:  Isaiah,  63.  15,),  to  judge 
and  avenge  His  people  (Isaiah,  26,  21.).  Or,  **out  of  His  holy" 
temple,  contemptible  and  incomplete  as  it  looked  then  when  Zech- 
ariah  urged  them  to  rebuild  it.  [Calvin.]  But  the  call  to  all  to 
"  be  silent  "  is  rather  when  God  has  come  forth  from  heaven  where 
so  long  He  has  dwelt  unseen,  and  is  about  inflicting  vengeance  on 
the  foe,  before  taking  up  His  dwelling  in  Zion  and  the  temple. 
However,  Psalm  50,  i.  2  (**  Out  of  Zion"),  3  (cf.  Habakkuk,  2.  3,), 
4.  favors  Calvin's  view.  God  is  now  **  silent "  whilst  the  Gentile 
foe  speaks  arrogance  a^^inst  His  people;  but  **  our  God  shall  come 
and  fto  longer  keep  silence:^*  then  in  turn  must  all  flesh  "  be  silent  "^ 
before  Him. 

CHAPTER  III. 
Vet.  i-io.    Fourth  Vision.    Joshtta  the  high  priest  before  the 
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cngel  of  Jihcvah;  accused  hy  SaUm^  but  justified  by  yehovah 
through  Messiah  the  coming  Branch,  I.  Joshua  as  high  priest  (Hag- 
gai,  I.  i)  rq)resents  "Jerusalem"  (v,  2.)>  or  the  elect  people,  put 
on  its  trial,  and  "plucked"  narrowly  "  out  of  the  fire."  His  atti- 
tude, "  standing  oefore  the  Lord,'  is  that  of  a  high  prjest  minis- 
tering before  the  altar  erected  previously  to  the  building  of  the 
temple  (Ezra,  3.  2.  3,  6;  Psalm  135.  2.).  Yet,  in  this  position,  by 
reason  of  his  own  and  his  people's  sins,  he  is  represented  as  on  his 
and  their  trial  (Numbers,  35.  12.).  he  showed  flie— "  He"  is  the 
interftedng  angel,  Jerusalem's  (Jo^ua's)  "filthy  garments"  (v.  3) 
are  its  sins  which  had  heretofore  brought  down  God's  judgments. 
The  '*  change  of  raiment"  implies  its  restoration  to  God's  favor. 
Satan  suggested  to  the  Jews  that  so  consciously  polluted  a  priest- 
hood and  people  could  offer  no  acceptable  sacrifice  to  God,  and 
therefore  they  might  as  well  desist  from  the  building  of  the  temple. 
Zechariah  encourages  them  by  showing  that  their  demerit  does  not 
disqualify  them  for  the  work,  as  they  are  accepted  in  the  righteous- 
ness of  another,  their  great  High  Priest,  the  Branch  {^,  8,),  a  scion 
of  their  own  royal  line  of  David  (Isaiah,  11.  i.).  The  full  accom- 
plishment of  Israel's  justification  and  of  Satan  the  accuser's  being 
*'  rebuked  "  finally,  is  yet  future  (Revelation,  12.  10.).  Of.  Revda^ 
tion,  II.  8,  wherein  "  Jerusalem,"  as  here,  is  shown  to  be  meant 
primarily,  though  including  the  whole  church  in  general  (cf.  Job,  i. 
9.).  Satan — the  Hebrew  term  meaning  **  adversary"  in  a  law-court ; 
as  Devil  is  the  Greek  term,  meaning  Accuser,  Messiah,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  is  *'  advocate  "  for  His  people  in  the  court  of  heaven's 

justice  (I  John,  2.  i.).    Standing  at  His  right  hand — the  usual  po- 
sition of  a  frosecutor  or  accuser  in  court,  as  the  left  hand  was  the 
position  of  the  defendant  (Psalm  109  6.).   The  "  angel  of  the  Lord" 
took  the  same  position  just  before  another  high  priest  was  about 
to  beget  the  forerunner  of  Messiah  (Luke,  i.  ii,),  who  supplants 
Satan  from  his  place  as  accuser.     Some  hence  explain  Jude,  q,  as 
referring  to  this  passage :  "the  body  of  Moses"  being  thus  the  Jew- 
ish churchy  for  which  Satan  contended  as  bis  by  reason  of  its  sins; 
just  as  the  "*  body  of  Christ"   is  the   Christian  church.     However 
Jude,  9,  plainly  speaks   of  the  literal  body  uf  Moses,  the  resurrec- 
tion of  which  at  the  transfiguration   Satan  seems  to  have  opposed 
on  the  ground  of  Moses'  error  at  Meribah  ;  the  same  divine  rebuke, 
**  the  Lord  rebuke  thee,"  checked   Satan  in  contending  for  judg- 
ment against  Moses'  body,  as  checked  him  when  demanding  judg- 
ment against  the  Jewish  church,  to  which  Moses'  body  corre^x)nds. 
2.  the  Lord— Teh ov AH,  herebv  identified  with  the  "angel  of  the 
Lord  (Jehovah)"  (v.  i.).     rebuke  thee — twice  repeated  to  express 
the  certainty  of  Satan's  accusations  and  machinations  against  Jeru- 
salem being  frustrated.    -^Instead  of  lengthened  argument,  Jehovah 
siUftces  Satan  by  the  one  plea,  viz,,  God's  choice,     chOSen  Jemsa- 
iem — (Romans,  9.  16;  11.  5.).     The   conclusive   answer.     If  the 
issue  rested  on  Jerusalem's  merit  or  demerit,  condemnation  must 
be  the  award:   but  Jehovah's  "choice"   (John,  15.  16)  rebuts  Sa- 
tan's  charge  against"  Jerusalem  (ch.  i.  17;  2.  16;  Romans,  8.  33. 
34»  37»).  represented  by  Joshua,  (cl.  in  the  great  atonement,  Levit' 
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icus,  i6.  6-20,  &c.)i  not  that  she  may  continue  in  sin,  bat  be  freed 
from  it  (v,  7.).    brand  pluckeiL  out  of . . .  Are— (Amos,  4.  ii;  I 
Peter,  4.  18;  Jude,  23.).     Herein  God  implies  that  His  acquittal 
of  Jerusalem  is  not  that  He  does  not  recognise  her  sin  (v.  3,  4,  9,), 
but  that  having  punished  her  people  for  it  with  a  seventy  years* 
captivity,  He  on  the  ground  of  His  electing  love  has  delivered  her 
from  the  fiery  ordeal ;  and  when  once  He  hath  begun  a  deliver- 
ance, as  in  this  case,  He  will  perfect  it  (Psalm  89.  30. 35;  Philippic 
ans.  I.  6.).     3.  filthy  garments — symbol  of  sin  (Proverbs,  30.  12; 
Isaiah,  4.  4;  64.  6.).     Proving  that  it  is  not  on  the  ground  of  His 
people's  righteousness  that  lie  accepts  them.    Here  primarily  the 
"filthy  garments'*  represent  the  abject  state  temporally  of  the 
priesthood  and  people  at  the  returh  from  Babylon.     Y  et  he  "  stood 
before  the  angel."    Abject  as  he  was,  he  was  before  7ehovah's  eyes^ 
who  graciously  accepts  His  people's  services,  thougn  mixed  with 
sin  and  infirmity.    4.  those  that  StOOd  before  him-r-the  minister- 
ing angels  (cf.  the  phrase,  i   Kings,  10.  8;   Daniel,  i.  5.).    Take 
away  the  filthy  garmente— In  v.  9  it  is  "  remove  the  inic^uity  of 
that  land:**  therefore  Joshua  represents  the  land,    from  hlRI — lit^ 
from  upon  him :  pressing  upon  him  as  an  overwhelming  burden. 
change  of  raiment — ^festal  robes  of  the  high  priest,  most  costly  and 
gorgeous :  ^mbol  of  Messiah's  imputed  righteousness  (Matthew, 
22. 1 1.).     The  restoration  of  the  glory  of  the  priesthood  is  implied : 
first,  partially,  at  the  completion  of  the  second  temple  ;  fully  real- 
ised in  the  great  High  Priest  jfesus^  whose  name  is  identical  with 
yoshua  (Hebrews,  4.  8,),  the  Representative  of  Israel,  the  "  king- 
doms of  priests"  (Exodus,  19.  6;);  once  clad  in  the  filthy  garments 
of  our  vileness,  but  being  the  chosen  of  the  Father  (Isai^,  42.  i; 
44.  I;  49.  1-3)  He  hath  by  death  ceased  from  sin,  and  in  garments 
of  glory  entered  the  heavenly  holy  place  as  our  High  Priest  (He- 
brews, 8.  I;  9.  24.).     Then,  as  the  consequence  (i  Peter,  2.  5,), 
realised  in  the  church  generally  (Luke,  15.  22;  Revelation,  19,  8j, 
and  in  Israel  in  particular  (Isaiah,  61.  10,  cf.  3.  6;  66.  21.).    5. 
And  I  aaid — Here  the  prophet,  rejoicing  at  the  change  of  raiment 
80  far  made,  inteposes  to  ask  for  the  crowning  assurance  that  the 
priesthood  would  be  fully  restored,  «/fs.,  the  putting  the  mitre  or 
priestly  turban  on  Joshua :  its  fair  color  symbolising  the  official 
purity  of  the  order  restored.     He  does  not  command,  but  prays - 
not  "  Set,"  but  "  Let  them  set."     Vulgate  and  Syriac  versions  read 
it,  *^He  then  said,"  which  is  the  easier  reading ;  but  the  very  diffi- 
culty of  the  present  Hebrew  reading  makes  it  less  likely  to  come 
from  a  modem  corrector  of  the  text,     angel  Of .  . .  Lord  Stood  by 
^the  divine  Angel  had  been  sitting  (the  posture  of  a  judge,  Dan- 
^*1»  7»  9;);  now  He  "  stands"  to  see  that  Zechariah's  prayer  be  exe- 
cuted, and  then  to  give  the  change  (v,  6,  7.).     6.    protested — 
proceeded    solemnly  to  declare,      A   forensic    term   for  an    affir- 
mation  on  oath  (Hebrews,  6.  17,  18.).     God    thus  solemnly  states 
the  end  for  which  the  priesthood  is  restored  to  the  people.     His 
own  glory  in   their  obedience  and  pure  worship,  and   their  con- 
sequent promotion  to  heavenly  honor.     7.  God's  choice  of  Jerusa^ 
lem  (v,  2)  was  unto  its  sanctification   (John,  15.  16 ;  Romans,  8. 
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^9 :) :  hence  the  charge  here  which  connects  the  promised  bless- 
ing with  obedience,  my  Charge — the  ordinances,  ritual  and 
moral  (Numbers,  3  38,  31,  32,  38 ;  Joshua,  i.  7-9 ;  I  Kin^,  2.  3; 
Ezekiel,  44,  16.).  Judge  my  house — thou  shalt  long  preside  over 
the  temple-ceremonial  as  high  priest  (Leviticus,  10.  10 ;  Elzekid, 
44. 23;  Malachi,  2.  7.).  [Grotius.]  Or,  rule  over  my  house,  ije^ 
TBBLy  people  [MaurerJ  (Numbers,  12.  7  ;  Hosea,  8.  i.).  We 
know  from  Deuteronomy,  17.  9,  that  the  priest  judged  cases.  He 
was  not  only  to  obey  the  Mosaic  institute  himself,  but  to  see  that 
it  was  obeyed  by  others.  God's  people  are  similarly  to  exercise 
judgment  hereafter,  as  the  reward  of  their  present  faithfulness 
(Daniel,  7.  18,  22  ;  Luke  19.  17  ;  i  Corinthians,  6.  2 ;) ;  by  virtue 
of  their  royal  priesthood  (Revelation,  i.  6.)  keep  my  COUrte — 
guard  my  house  from  profanation,  places  tO  walk — free  ingress 
and  egress  (i  Samuel,  18.  16;  I  Kings,  3.  7  ;  15.  I7,)i  so  that  thou 
mayest  go  through  these  ministering  angels  who  stand  by  Jehovah 
{ch.  4,  14 ;  6.  s ;  I  Kings,  23.  10)  into  His  presence,  disdiaigiD|g 
thy  priestly  function.  In  Ezekiel,  43.  4,  the  same  Hebrew  word  is 
used  of  a  waik  before  the  priest's  diambers  in  the  future  temple. 
Zechariah  probably  refers  here  to  such  a  vralk  or  way:  Thou 
shalt  not  merely  walk  among  priests  like  thyself,  as  in  the  old  tem- 
ple waUkSt  but  among  the  very  angels  as  thine  associates.  Heno- 
STENBBRG  translates^  "  I  will  give  thee  guides  (from)  among 
these,"  &c.  But  there  is  no  "from"  in  the  Hebrew^  EngHsh  Ver- 
sion is  therefore  better.  Priests  are  called  angels  or  "messengers" 
(Malachi,  2.  7  ;) ;  they  are  therefore  thought  worthy  to  be  associa- 
ted with  heavenly  angels.  So  these  latter  are  present  at  the 
assemblies  of  true  Christian  worshippers  (i  Corinthians,  11.  10; 
cf.  Ecclesiastes,  5.  6 ;  Ephesians,  3.  10 ;  Revelation,  22.  9.).  8. 
Hear — On  account  of  the  magnitude  of  what  He  is  about  to  say, 
He  anon  demands  solemn  attention,  thy  feliOWS  that  SK  before 
thee — thy  surbordinate  coUeag^ues  in  the  priesthood  ;  not  that  they 
were  then  actually  there  sitting  before  him;  but  their  usual  posture  in 
consultation  was  on  chairs  or  benches  before  him,  whilst  ne  sat  on 
an  elevated  seat  as  their  president,  they  are— From  speaking  to 
Joshua  He  passes  to  speaking  of  him  and  them^  in  the  third  per- 
son, to  the  attendant  angels  (cf.  v.  9.).  men  wondered  ^X—Ht' 
brewy  "  men  of  wonder,"  ».r.,  having  a  typical  character  (Isaiah,  8. 
z8  ;  20.  3  ;  Ezekiel,  12.  zi ;  24.  24.).  Joshua  the  high  priest  typi- 
fies Messiah,  as  Joshua's  "  fellows"  typify  believers  whom  Messiah 
admits  to  share  His  priesthood  (i  Peter,  2.  5  ;  Revelation  5.  10.). 
This,  its  typical  character,  then,  is  a  pledge  to  assure  the  despond- 
ing Jews  that  the  priesthood  shall  be  preserved  till  the  great  Anti- 
tjrpe  comes.  There  may  be  also  an  indirect  reproof  of  the  unbe- 
hef  of  the  multitude  who  "  wonder"  at  God's  servants  and  even  at 
God's  Son  incredulously  (Psalm  71.  7  ;  Isaiah,  8.  18 ;  53.  i,  &c,). 
behold — marking  the  greatness  of  what  follows,  my  servant— 
the  characteristic  title  of  Messiah  (Isaiah,  42.  I ;  49,  3  ;  5a  10 ; 
52. 13 ;  53.  II  ;  Ezekiel.  34.  23,  24.).  The  Branch—Messiah,  a 
tender  branch  from  the  almost  extinct  royal  line  of  David  (ch.  6. 
12  ;  Isaiah,  4.  2  ;  11.  i  ;    Jeremiah,  23.  5  ;  33.  15.),    Luke,  I.  78, 
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where  for  "day-spring.'*  ^r^i/rM  may  be  subslituted  (Malachi  4.  "2, 
however,  favors  English  Vetsion^^  The  reference  cannot  be  to 
Zerrubbabel  (as  Grotius  thinks),  for  kf  was  then  in  the  full  dis> 
charge  of  his  ofhce,  whereas  **the  Branch"  here  is  regarded  as 
future.     9.  For — Expressing  the  ground  for  encouragement  to  the 

.  Jews  in  building  the  temple:  "  1  (Jehovah)  have  laid  the  (foundation) 
stone  as  the  chief  architect,  before  (in  the  presence  of)  |oshua.  by  "the 
hand  of  Zerubbabel"  (ch.  4.  lo;  Ezra, 3.  8- 13  ),  so  that  your  labor  in 
building  shall  not  be  vain.  Antitypically.  the  (foundation)  stone 
alluded  to  is  Christ,  before  called  "the  Branch.  Lest  any  should 
think  from  that  term  that  His  kingdom  is  weak,  He  now  calls  it 
'*  the  stone,"  because  of  its  solidity  and  strength  whereby  it  is  to 
be  the  foundation  of  the  church,  and  shall  crush  all  the  world-king- 
doms (Psalm  118.  22;  cf.  Isaiah.  28.  16;  Daniel  2.  45;  Matthew, 
21.  42;  I  Corinthians,  3.  11;  I  Peter.  2.  6,  7.).  The  angel  point- 
ing to  the  chief  stone  lying  before  Him.  intimates  that  a  deeper 
mystery  than  the  material  temple  is  symbolised.  Moore  thinks 
the  "  stone"  is  the  Jewish  church,  which  Jehovah  engages  watch- 
fiilly  to  guard.     The  temple,  rather,  is  that  symbolically.     But  the 

^  antitype  of  the  foundation  stone  is  Messiah.  Iipon  one  stone  shall 
be  seven  eyes-— z^'s.,  the  watchful  "eyes"  of  Jehovah  ever  fixed 
"upon"  it  (ch.  4.  10.).  [Maurer.1  The  eye  is  the  symbol  of 
Providence:  "  seven,"  of  perfection  (Revelation,  5.  6;  cf.  2  Chron- 
icles, 16.  9;  Psalm  32.  8.).  •  Antitypically,  "  the  seven  eyes  upon 
the  stone"  are  the  eyes  of  all  angels  (i  Timothy,  3.  16,),  and  of 
all  saints  (John,  3. 14, 15;  12. 32,),  and  of  the  patriarchs  and  proph- 
ets (John,  8.  56;  I  Peter,  i.  10,  11,),  6xed  on  Christ ;  above  all, 
the  eyes  of  the  Father  ever  rest  with  delight  on  Him.  Calvin 
(perhaps  better)  considers  the  seven  eyes  to  be  carved  on  the  stone^ 
>>.,  not  the  eyes  of  the  Father  and  of  angels  and  saints  ever  fixed 
on  Him,  but  His  own  sevenfold  (perfect)  fulness  of  grace,  and  of 
gifts  of  the  Spirit  (Isaiah,  11.  2.  3;  John,  i.  16;  3.  34;  Colossians, 
I.  19;  2.  9,),  and  His  watchful  providence  now  for  the  Jews  in 
building  the  temple,  and  always  for  His  church,  His  spiritual  tem- 
ple. Thus  the  "  stone"  is  not  as  other  stones  senseless,  but  living 
and  full  of  eyes  of  perfect  intelligence  (i  Peter,  2.  4,  '*  a  living 
stone"),  who  not  only  attracts  the  eyes  (John,  12.  32)  of  His  peo- 
ple, but  emits  illumination  so  as  to  direct  them  to  Him.  engrave 
• . .  Sraviny — implying  Messiah's  exceeding  beauty  and  precious- 
ness:  alluding  to  the  polished  stones  of  the  temple ;  Christ  excelled 
them,  as  much  as  Goa  who  "  prepared  His  body"  (Hebrews,  la 
5;  cf.  John,  2.  21)  is  superior  to  all  human  builders.  rSRIOVe  . . . 
iniquity  of  that  land  in  one  day — ije„  the  iniquity  and  its  conse- 
quences, vi%.,  the  punishment  to  which  the  Jews  heretofore  had 
been  subjected  (Haggai,  i.  6,  Q-U-)-  The  remission  of  sin  is  the 
fountain  of  every  other  blessing.  The  **  one  day"  of  its  removal  is 
priiliarily  the  day  of  national  atonement  celebrated  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  temple  (Leviticus,  23.  27)  on  the  tenth  day  of  the 
seventh  month.  Antitypically,  the  atonement  by  Messiah  for  all 
men.  once  for  all  (*'  one  day")  offered,  needing  no  repetition  like 
the  Mosaic  sacrifices  (Hebrews,  10.   10,  12,   14.).     10.  under  .  •  • 
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Vflie  ■  .  .  fig  tree— emblem  of  tranauil  prosperity  (i  Kings,  4.  25.). 
Type  of  spirili\al  petue  with  God  through  Christ  (Romans,  5.  i;); 
and  of  millennial  blessedness  (Micah,  4.  4.). 

CHAPTER  IV. 
Ver.  1-14.  Fifth  Vision.  T)u  golden  candlestick  and  tJu  tv» 
ol\ve  trees.  The  temple  shall  be  completed  by  the  aid  of  God*s  spirit. 
I.  waked  me — The  prophet  was  lying  in  a  state  of  ecstatic  slumber 
with  astonishment  at  the  previous  vision.  "  Came  again,  and 
waked  me,"  does  not  implv  that  the  angel  had  departed  and  now 
returned,  but  is  an  idiom  for  "  waked  me  again."  2.  Candlestick 
— symbolising  the  Jew^ish  theocracy ;  and  ultimately,  the  church  of 
which  the  Jewish  portion  is  to  be  the  head :  the  tight-bearer  (so  the 
original  is  of  "  lights,"  Matthew,  5.  14,  16;  Philippians,  2.  15)  to 
the  world,  all  .  .  .  QOld — all  pure  in  doctrine  and  practice,  pre- 
cious, and  indestructible  ;  such  is  the  true  ideal  01  the  church ; 
such  she  shall  be  (Psalm  45.  13.).  bowl  Upon  the  top — In  the  can- 
dlestick of  the  tabernacle  the  plural  is  used,  bowls  (Exodus,  25. 
31.).  The  Hebrew  implies  that  it  was  the  fountain  of  supply  of 
oil  to  the  lamps.  Christ  at  the  head  ("on  the  top")  of  the  church 
is  the  true  fountain,**;/  whose  fulness  of  the  spirit  all  we  receive 
grace  (John,  1. 16.).  nie  eoven  lampe — united  in  one  stem ;  so  in 
£xodus,  25.  32.  But  in  Revelation,  1. 12,  the  seven  candlestidcs  are 
separate.  The  Gentile  churches  will  not  realize  their  unity  till  the 
Jewish  church  as  the  stem  unites  all  thie  lamps  in  one  candlestidc 
(Romans,  ii.  16-24.).  The  "seven  lamps,"  in  Revelation, 4.  5, are 
the  "  seven  Spirits  of  God."  eeven  plpes—fecding  tubes,  seven  a 
piece  from  the  "  bowl"  to  each  lamp  (see  Margin)  [Maurer  and 
Calvin]:  AV.,  seven  and  seven;  forty- nine  in  all.  The  greater  the 
number  of  oil  feeding  pipes,  the  brighter  the  light  of  the  lamps. 
The  explanation  in  v.  6  is,  that  man  s  power  by  itself  can  neither 
retard  or  advance  God's  work,  that  the  real  motive  power  is  God's 
Spirit,  The  seven  times  seven  imply  the  manifold  modes  by  which 
the  Spirit's  grace  is  imparted  to  the  church  in  her  manifold  work  of 
enlightening  the  world.  3.  tWO  Ollve  treeo— supplying  oil  to  the 
bowl.  The  Holy  Ghost,  who  fills  with  His  fulness  Messiah  (the 
anointed:  the  "  bowl"),  from  whom  flow  supplies  of  grace  to  the 
church,  by  It — /»/.,  upon  it,  «>.,  growing  so  as  somewhat  to  over- 
top it.  For  the  explanation  of  the  "  two"  see  v.  12,  14.  4.  The 
prophet  is  instructed  in  the  truths  meant,  that  we  may  read  them 
with  the  greater  reverence  and  attention.  [Calvin.]  5.  Know- 
68t  thou  not,  &c. — Not  a  reproof  of  his  ignorance,  but  a  stimu- 
lus to  reflection  on  the  mystery.  No,  Hiy  lord — Ingenious  confes- 
sion of  ignorance  :  as  a  little  child  he  casts  himself  for  instruction 

at  the  feet  of  the  Lord.    6.  Not  by  might ...  but  by  my  Spirit— 

As  the  lamps  burned  continually,  supplied  with  oil  from  a  source 
(the  living  olive  trees)  which  man  did  not  make,  so  Zerubbabel 
need  not  be  disheartened  because  of  his  weakness  ;  for  as  the  work 
is  one  to  be  effected  by  the  living  spirit  (cf.  Haggai,  2.  5)  of  God, 
man's  weakness  is  no  obstacle,  k>r  Gk)d's  might  will  perfect 
strength  out  of  weakness  (Hosea,  i.  7;  2  Corinthians,  12.  10;  He- 
brews, II.  34.).    "  Might  and  power"  express  human  strength  of 
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every  description,  physical,  mental,  or  moral.  Or,  "  mi^ht"  is  the 
strength  of  many  (an  '*  army,"  /»'/.);  *'  power,"  that  oj  one  man, 
[Pembellus.]  God  can  save,  "  whether  with  many,  or  with  them 
that  have  no  power"  (2  Chronicles,  14.  11 ;  cf.  I  Samuel,  14.  6.). 
So  in  the  conversion  of  sinners  (i  Corinthians,  3.  6;  2  Corinthians, 
10.  4.).  "  Zerubbabel"  is  addressed  as  the  chief  civil  authority  in 
directing  the  work.  7.  All  mounUiin-like  obstacles  (Isaiah,  40. 
4;  49.  11)  in  Zerubbabers  way  shall  be  removed,  so  that  the  crown- 
ing top-stone  shall  be  put  on,  and  the  completion  of  the  work  be 
acknowledged  as  wholly  of  *'  grace."  Antitypically,  the  Antichris- 
tian  last  foe  of  Israel,  the  obstacle  preventing  her  establishment  in 
Palestine,  about  to  be  crushed  before  Messiah,  is  probably  meant 
Heiemiah,  51.  25;  Daniel,  2.  34,  44;  Matthew,  21.  44.).  bring 
iorth  the  head-stOJie — primarily,  bring  it  forth  from  the  place 
where  it  was  chiseled,  and  give  it  to  the  workmen  to  put  on  the 
top  of  the  building.  It  was  customary  for  chief  magistrates  to  lav 
the  foundation,  and  also  the  crowning  top-stone  (cl.  Ezra,  3.  lo.j. 
Antitypically,  the  reference  is  to  the  time  when  the  full  number  of 
the  Spiritual  church  shall  be  completed,  and  also  when  "  all  Israel 
shall  be  saved"  (cf.  Romans,  11.  26;  Hebrews,  ii.  40;  12.  22,  23; 
Revelation,  7.  4.7.).  Grace,  grace — The  repetition  expresses, 
Grace  from  first  to  last  (Margin^  Isaiah,  26.  3;  57.  19.).  Thus  the 
Jews  are  urged  to  pray  perseveringly  and  earnestly  that  the  same 
grace  which  completed  it,  may  also  preserve  it.  "  Shoutings"  of 
acclamation  accompanied  the  foundation  of  the  literal  temple 
^Ezra,  3.  II,  13.).  So  shoutings  of  "Hosanna"  greeted  the  Saviour 
in  entering  Jerusalem  (Matthew,  21.  9,),  when  about  to  complete 
the  purchase  of  salvation  by  His  death :  His  body  being  the  sec- 
ond temple,  or  place  of  God's  inhabitation  (John,  2.  20,  21.).  So 
when  the  full  number  of  the  saints  and  of  Israel  is  complete,  and 
God  shall  say,  "It  is  done,"  then  again  shall  *'a  great  voice  of  much 
people  in  heaven,"  attribute  all  to  the  "  grace"  of  God,  saying, 
"  Alleluia !  Salvation,  and  glory,  and  honor,  and  power,  unto  the 
Lord  our  God"  (Revelation,  19.  i,  6.).  Psalm  118.  22,  regards 
Him  as  "  the  head-stone  of  the  corner,"  1.^.,  the  foundaiion-stone, 
Cf.  the  angel's  acclamations  at  His  birth,  Luke,  2.  14.  Here  it  is 
the  top-stone.  Messiah  is  not  only  the  "  Author,"  but  also  the 
Finisher  (Hebrews,  12.  2.).  "  Grace"  is  ascribed  *'  unto  it,"  i.e., 
the  stone,  Messiah.  Hence  the  benediction  begins,  "  The  gnue  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  (2  Corinthians,  13.  14.).  9.  Zerubbabel 
•  .  .  ehall  . .  .  finish  it — (Ezra,  6.  15)  in  the  sixth  year  of  Darius' 
reign.  Lord  .  .  .  eent  me  unto  VOU — (ch.  2.  9.).  The  divine 
Angel  announces  that  in  what  he  nas  just  spoken,  He  has  been 
commissioned  by  God  the  Father.  10.  WHO  .  .  .  deepised  .  .  • 
email  things — He  reproves  their  ungrateful  unbelief,  which  they 
felt  because  of  the  humble  beginning,  compared  with  the  great- 
ness of  the  undertaking ;  and  encouraged  them  with  the  asssur- 
ance  that  their  progress  in  the  work,  though  small,  was  an  earn- 
est of  great  and  final  success,  because  Jehovah's  eye  is  upon  Zerub- 
babel and  the  work,  to  support  him  with  His  favor.  Contrast* 
"great  is  the  day  of  Jezreel    (Ho'^ea  i.  11)  with  "  the  day  oi smaU 
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things"  here,   they  8hall  reJoice. . .  with  those  seven ;  they  are 

the  eyes  of  the  Lord — rather^"  they,  even  those  seven  eyes  of  the 
Lord  (cf.  ch,  3.  9.).  which  &c.,  shall  rejoice  and  see  (f>.,  rejoicingly 
see)  the  plummet  (/iV.,  the  statu  of  tin)  in  the  hand  of  Zerubbahil ' 
[MooREj :  the  plummet  in  his  hand  indicating  that  the  work  is 
going  forward  to  its  completion.  The  Hebrew  punctuation*  how- 
ever, favors  English  Versum^  of  which  the  sense  is,  They  who  in- 
credul  ously  "  despised"  such  "  small"  beginnings  of  the  work  as  are 
made  now,  shall  rejoicingly  see  its  going  on  to  the  completion 
under  Zerubbabel,  "  with  {th€  aid  of)  those  seven,"  »i«.,  the 
**  seven  eyes  upon  one  stone"  (ch.  3.  9  ) :  which  are  explained, 
"  They  are  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  which,"  &c.  [Pembellus.]  So 
differently  do  men  and  Jehovah  regard  the  '*  small  beginnings  of 
God's  work  (Ezra,  3.  12 ;  Haggai,  2.  3.).  Men  "  despised"  the 
work  in  its  early  stage :  God  rejoicingly  regards  it,  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  run  to  an  fro,  &c. — Nothing  in  the  whole  earth, 
escapes  the  eye  of  Jehovah,  so  that  He  can  ward  all  danger  from  His 
people,  come  from  what  quarter  it  may,  in  prosecuting  His  work 
(Proverbs,  15.  3 ;  I  Corinthians,  16.  9.).  II,  12.  Zeduu'iah  three 
times  (t.  4,  II,  12)  ask  as  to  the  two  olives  before  he  gets  an  an- 
swer :  the  question  becomes  more  minute  each  time.  What  he  at 
first  calls  "  two  olive  trees^^^  he  afterwards  calls  **  branches,"  as  on 
closer  looking  he  observes  that  the  '*  branches"  of  the  trees  are  the 
channels  through  which  a  continual  flow  of  oil  dropt  into  the 
bowl  of  the  lamps  (v.  2,),  and  that  this  is  the  purpose  for  which 
the  two  olive  trees  stand  beside  the  candlestick.  Primarily,  the 
"  two"  refer  to  Joshua  and  Zerubbabel  God,  says  Auberlen,  at 
each  of  the  transition  periods  of  the  world's  history  has  sent  great 
men  to  guide  the  church.  So  the  two  witnesses  thall  appear  be- 
fore the  destruction  of  Antichrist.  Antitypically,  *'  the  two  an- 
ointed ones"  (9.  14)  are  the  twofold  supports  of  the  church,  the 
civil  power  (answering  to  Zerubbabel)  and  the  ecclesiastical  (an- 
swering to  Joshua,  the  high  priest),  which  in  the  restored  Jewish 
polity,  and  temple  shall  "  stand  by,"  »>.,  minister  to  '*  the  Lord  of 
the  whole  earth,"  as  He  shall  be  called  in  the  day  that  He  sets  up 
his  throne  in  Jerusalen  (ch.  14.  9  ;  Daniel,  2.  44  ;  Revelation,  1 1. 
15.).  Cf.  the  description  of  the  ofRces  of  the  "priests"  and  the 
"  prince"  (Isaiah,  49.  23,  and  Ezekiel,  44.,  45.,  46.).  As  in  Reve- 
lation, II.  3,  4,  the  "two  witnesses"  are  identified  with  the  two 
olive  trees  and  the  two  candlesticks.  Wordsworth  esrolains 
them  to  mean  the  Law  and  the  Gospel :  the  two  Testa- 
ments that  witness  in  the  church  for  the  truth  of  God.  But 
this  is  at  variance  with  the  sense  here,  which  requires  Joshua  and 
Zerubbabel  to  be  primarily  meant.  So  Moses  (the  prophet  and 
*  lawgiver )  and  Aaron  (the  high  priest)  ministered  to  the  Lord 
among  the  covenant  people  at  the  exodus ;  Ezekiel  (the  priest)  and 
Daniel  (a  ruler)  in  the  Babylonian  captivity;  so  it  shall  be  in  re- 
stored Israel.  Some  think  Elijah  will  appear  again  (cf.  the  trans- 
figuration, Matthew,  17.  3.  11,  with  Malachi,  4.  4*  5;  John,  i.  21) 
with  Moses.  Revelation,  11.  6,  which  mentions  the  very  miracles 
performed  by  Elijah  and  Moses  (shutting  heaven  so  as  not  to  lain, 
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ana  turning  water  into  blood),  favors  this  (cf.  Exodus,  7.  19;  i 
Kings,  10.  7,  Luke,  4.  25;  James,  5.  i6,  17.).  The  period  is  the  same 
"  three  years  and  six  months ,"  the  scene  also  is  in  Israel  (Revela- 
tion, II,  8.), "  where  our  Lord  was  crucified."  It  is  suppo'ted  that  for 
the  first  \:hree  and  a  half  years  of  the  hebdomad  (Daniel,  9.)  God 
will  be  Worshipped  in  the  temple;  in  the  latter  three  and  a  half  years, 
Antichrisi  will  break  the  covenant  (Daniel,  9.  27,),  and  set  himself 
up  m  the  temple,  to  be  worshipped  as  God  (2  Thessalonians,  2.  4.). 
The  witnesses  prophecy  the  former  three  and  a  half  years, 
whilst  corruptions  prevail  and  faith  is  rare  (Luke,  18.  8;)  then 
they  are  slain  and  remain  dead  three  and  a  half  years.  Probably 
besides  individual  witnesses  and  literal  years,  there  is  a  fulfilment 
in  long  periods  and  general  witnesses,  such  as  the  church  and  the 
Word,  the  civil  and  religious  powers  so  far  as  they  have  witnessed 
for  God.  So  **  the  beast"  in  Revelation  answers  to  the  civil  power 
of  the  apostacy;  "  the  fal^e  prophet,"  to  the  spiritual  power.  Man 
needs  the  priest  to  atone  for  guilt,  and  the  prophet  king  to  teach 
holiness  with  kingly  authority.  These  two  typically  united  in  MeK 
chisedek  were  divided  between  two  till  they  meet  in  Messiah,  the 
antitype.  Zechariah,  6.  n-13,  accords  with  this.  The  Holy  Spirit 
in  this  His  twofold  power  of  applying  to  man  the  grace  of  the 
atonement^  and  that  of  sanctijication^  must  in  one  point  of  view  be 
meant  by  the  two  olive  trees  which  supply  the  bowl  at  the  top  of 
the  candlestick  (i>.,  Messiah  at  the  head  of  the  church):  for  it  is  He 
who  filled  Jesus  with  all  the  fulness  of  His  unction  (John,  3.  34.). 
But  this  does  not  exclude  the  primary  application  to  Joshua  and 
Zerubbadel^  "  anointed  "  (v.  14)  with  grace  to  minister  to  the  Jewish 
church:  and  so  applicable  to  the  twofold  supports  of  the  church 
which  are  Auointea  with  the  Spirit,  the  prince  the  priest  or  minister, 
through — lit.,  by  the  hand  of ,  /.^.,.by  the  agency  of.  branches — 
/(/.,  ears;  so  the  olive  branches  are  called,  because  as  ears  are  full 
of  grain,  so  the  olive  branches  are  fiiU  of  olives,  golden  oil — lit, 
gold,  «>.,  gold-like  liquor.  OUt  Of  themeolvee  —  Ordinances  and 
ministers  are  channels  of  grace,  not  the  grace  itself.  The  supply 
comes  nqt  from  a  dead  reservoir  of  oil,  but  through  living  olive 
trees  (Psalm  52.  8;  Romans,  12.  i)  fed  by  God.  13.  knoweet  thou 
not — God  would  awaken  His  people  to  zeal  in  learning  His  truth. 
14.  anointed  ones — lit.,  sons  of  oil  (Margin,  Isaiah,  5.  i.)  Joshua 
the  high  priest,  and  Zerubbabel  the  civi^  ruler,  must  first  be  anoint- 
ed witTi  grace  themselves,  so  as  to  be  the  instruments  of  furnishing 
it  to  others  (cf.  i  John,  2.  20,  27.). 

CHAPTER  V. 
Ver.  1-4.  Sixth  Vision.  The  Flying  Roll.  The  fraudu- 
lent and  perjuring  transgressors  of  the  law  shall  be  extirpated  from 
yudea,  I.  flying  roli — of  papyrus,  or  dressed  skins,  used  for  writ- 
ing on  when  paper  was  not  known.  It  was  inscribed  with  the 
words  of  the  curse  (Deuteronomy,  27.  15-26;  28.  15-68.).  Being 
written  implied  that  its  contents  were  beyond  all  escape  or  repeal 
(Ezekiel,  2.  9.).  Its  "flying"  shows  that  its  curses  were  ready  swift- 
ly to  visit  the  transgressors.  It  was  unrolled,  or  else  its  dimensions 
could  not  have  been  seen  (v.  z.).    Being  open  to  all,  none  could 
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say  in  excuse  he  knew  not  the  law  and  the  curses  of  disobedience. 
As  the  previous  visions  intimated  God's  favor  in  restoring  the 
Jewish  State,  so  this  vision  denounces  judgment  intimating  that 
God,  notwithstanding  His  favor,  did  not  approve  of  their  sins. 
Being  written  on  lx>th  sides,  "  on  this  and  on  that  side'*  (?'.  3, 
[VatablusJ)  connects  it  with  the  two  tables  of  the  law  (Ex- 
odus, 32.  15,),  and  implies  its  comprehensiveness.  One  side 
denounced  "  him  that  sweareth  falsely  {v.  4)  by  God's  name," 
according  to  the  third  commandment  of  the  first  tabU^  duty  to 
God  ;  the  other  side  denounced  theft^  according  to  the  eighth  com- 
mandment, which  is  in  the  second  table,  duty  to  one's  neighbor.    2 

length  . . .  twenty    cubite  . . .  breadth  ...  ten    cubite— thirty 

feet  by  fifteen,  the  dimensions  of  the  temple  porch  (i  Kings,  6.  3,), 
where  the  law  was  usually  read,  showing  that  it  was  divinely  au- 
thoritative in  the  theocracy.  Its  large  size  implies  the  great  num- 
ber of  the  curses  contained.  The  Hebrew  for  "  roll"  or  "  volume" 
is  used  of  the  law  (Psalm  40.  7.).  3.  COrse .  . .  earth— (Malachi, 
4.  6.).  The  Gentiles  are  amenable  to  the  curse  of  the  law,  as  they 
have  its  substance,  so  far  as  they  have  not  seared  and  corrupted 
conscience,  written   on  their  hearts  (Romans,  2.  15.).    cat  off— 

Ht,,  cleared  away,    a8  on  thie  Side .   .  as  on  that  side—both 

sides  of  the  roll,     [Vatablus.]     From   this  place  .  . .  from  this 

flace  (repeated  twice,  as  *'  the  house"  is  repeated  in  v.  4) 
MaurerJ  ;  so  "  hence"  is  used.  Genesis,  37.  17  (or,  "  on  this  and 
on  that  side,"  f>.  on  every  side.  [Henderson.])  None  can  escape, 
sin  where  he  may  :  for  God  from  one  side  to  the  other  shall  call 
all  without  exception  to  judgment.  [Calvin.]  God  will  not  spare 
even  "  this  place"  Jerusalem  when  it  sins.  [Pembellus.]  En-^ 
glish  Version  seems  to  take  Vatablus'  view,  according  10  It — 
according  as  it  is  written.  4.  The  "thefl "  immediately  meant  is 
similar  sacrilege  to  that  complained  of,  Nehemiah,  13.  10;  Mala- 
chi,  3.  8.  They  robbed  God  by  neglecting  to  give  Him  His  due 
in  building  His  house,  whilst  they  built  their  own  houses,  fore- 
swearing their  obligations  to  Him  ;  therefore,  the  **  houses"  they 
build  shall  be  **  consumed"  with  God's  "  curse."  Proba}|ly  litersd 
theft  and  penury  accompanied  their  virtual  theft  and  peijury  as  to 
the  temple  of  God  (Malachi,  3. 5.).  Stealing  and  perjury  go  together ; 
for  the  covetous  and  fradulent  perjure  themselves  by  God's  name 
without  scruple  (see  Proverbs.  30.  9.).  enter  . .  .  the  hoUse — In 
vain  they  guard  and  shut  themselves  up  who  incur  the  curse ;  it 
will  inevitably  enter  even  when  they  think  themselves  most  secure, 
consume  .  .  .  timber  . .  .  stones— not  leaving  a  vestige  of  it.  So  the 
"  stones"  and  **  timber"  of  the  house  of  a  leper  (type  of  the  sin- 
ner) was  to  be  utterly  removed  (Leviticus,  14.  45  ;  cf.  I  Kings, 
18.  38.) 

5-1 1.  Seventh  Vision.  The  Woman  in  the  Ephah. 
Wickedness  and  idolatry  removed  from  the  Holy  Land  to  Bahyhm^ 
there  to  mingle  with  its  kindred  elements.  The  Hebrew  dry  mea- 
sure containing  about  a  bushel,  or  seven  and  a  half  gallons.  Allud- 
ing to  the  previous  vision  as  to  theft  and  perjury,  the  ephah 
which,  by  falsification  of  the  measure,  they  made  the  instrument 
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of  defrauding,  shall  be  made  the  instrument  of  their  punishment. 
[Grotius.]  Cf.  **  this  is  their  resemblance'*  (z/.  6,),  t.^.,  this  is  a 
representation  of  what  the  Jews  have  done,  and  what  they  shall 
suffer.  Their  total  dispersion  ("  the  land  of  Shinar,"  being  the 
emblem  of  the  various  Gentile  lands  of  their  present  dispersion) 
is  herein  foretold,  when  the  nuasure  (to  which  the  ephah  alludes) 
of  their  sins  should  be  full.  The  former  vision  denounces  judg- 
ment on  individuals  ;  this  one,  on  the  whole  state  :  but  enigmati- 
cally, not  to  discourage  their  present  building.  [Pembellus.] 
Rather,  the  vision  is  consolatory  after  the  preceding  one.  [Cal- 
vin.] Idolatry  and  its  kindred  sins,  covetousness  and  fraud  (de- 
nounced in  the  vision  of  the  roll),  shall  be  removed  far  out  of  the 
Holy  Land  to  their  own  congenial  soil,  never  to  return  (so  ch.  3. 
9  ;  Isaiah,  27.  9 ;  52.  i ;  60.  21  ;  Jeremiah,  50.  20  ;  Zephaniah,  3. 13.). 
For  more  than  2000  years,  ever  since  the  Babylonian  exile,  the 
Jews  have  been  free  from  idolatry  \  but  the  full  accomplishment  of 
the  prophecy  b  yet  future,  when  a// sin  shall  be  purged  from  Israel 
on  their  return  to  Palestine,  and  conversion  to  Christ.  5.  weDt 
Ibrth — The  interpreting  angel  had  withdrawn  after  the  vision  of 
the  roll,  to  receive  a  fresh  revelation  from  the  divine  Angel  to 

communicate  to  the  prophet.   6.  Thi8  i8  their  resemblance — /tV., 

eve  (cf.  Ezekiel,  i.  4,  5.  16.).  Hengstbnberg  translates^  "  Their 
(the  people's)  eye**  was  all  directed  to  evil.  But  English  Version 
is  better.  "  This  is  the  appearance  (1./.,  an  image  of)  of  the  Jews 
in  all  the  land''  (not  as  English  Version,  *'in  all  the  earth"),  U,,  of 
the  wicked  Jews.  This — Here  used  of  what  was  within  the 
ephah,  not  the  ephah  itself,  7.  lifted  110 — the  cover  is  lifted  off 
the  ephah  to  let  the  prophet  see  the  female  personification  of 
"wickedness"  within,  about  to  be  removed  from  Judea.  The 
cover  being  *'  of  lead,"  implies  that  the  *'  woman' *  cannot  escape 
from  the  ponderous  load  which  presses  her  down,  talent — Ht.,  a 
round  piece;  hence  a  talent,  a  weight  of  125  pounds  troy,  woman 
— cf.  for  comparison  of  **  wickedness"  to  a  woman.  Proverbs  2.  16 ; 
5.  3.  4.  In  personifying  abstract  terms,  the  feminine  is  used,  as 
the  idea  of  giving  birth  to  life  is  associated  with  woman.  8.  wiok- 
ednesa — Ht.,  the  wickedness :  implying  wickedness  in  its  peculiar 
development.  Cf.  *'  the  man  of  sin,"  2  Thessalonians,  2.  3.  oast 
it — !>.,  her.  Wickedness,  who  had  moved  more  freely  whilst  the 
heavy  lid  was  partially  lifted  off.  weight— /i/.,  stone,  i^„  round 
mass.  9.  The  agents  to  carry  away  the  "  woman"  are,  consistently 
with  the  image,  '*  woman."  God  makes  the  wicked  themselves  the 
acents  of  punishing  and  removing  wickedness.  "Two"  are  em- 
ployed, as  one  is  not  enough  to  carry  such  a  load.  [Maurer.] 
Or,  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  who  carried  away  idolatry  in 
the  persons,  respectively,  of  Israel  and  Judah.  [Hende**^' 
As  two  "  anointed  ones"  (ch  a.  14)  stand  by  the  Lord  as  His 
ministers,  so  two  winged  women  execute  His  purposes  here  in  re- 
moving the  embodiment  of  "wickedness :"  answering  to  the  "  mys- 
tery of  iniquity,'*  (the  LXX.  here  in  Zechariah  use  the  same  word 
as  St.  Paul)  and  "  the  man  of  sin,"  whom  the  Lord  shall  destroy 
with  the  spirit  of  His  mouth  and  the  brightness  of  His  coming  (a 
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Thessalonians,  2.  3,  7,  8.).  Their  "wings"  express  velocity.  The 
**  stork"  has  long  and  wide  wings,  for  which  reason  it  is  specified ; 
also,  it  is  a  migratory  bird.  The  *'  wind**  helps  the  rapid  motion 
of  the  wings.  The  being  **  lifted  up  between  heaven  and  earth" 
implies  open  execution  of  the  judgment  before  the  eyes  of  all. 
As  the  '*  woman"  here  is  removed  to  Babylon  as  her  own  dwelling, 
so  the  woman  in  the  Apocalypse  of  Sl  John  is  Babylon  (Revela- 
tion, 17.  3.5.).  II.  To  Duild  . . .  Hou8e  in  . . .  Shinar-^Babylonia 
(Genesis,  10.  10,),  the  capital  of  the  God-opposed  world-kingdoms, 
and  so  representing  in  general  the  seat  of  irreligion.  As  the  "build- 
ing of  houses"  in  Babylon  (Jeremiah,  29.  5,  28)  by  the  Jews  them- 
selves expressed  their  long  exile  there,  so  the  building  of  an  house 
for  "  wickedness"  there  implies  its  permanent  stay,  set  . .  .  tlfNNI 
her  own  baee — fixed  there  as  in  its  proper  place.  "  Wickedness*' 
being  cast  out  of  Judah,  shall  forever  dwell  with  the  Antichristian 
apostates  (of  whom  Babylon  is  the  type),  who  shall  reap  the  fnitt 
of  it,  which  they  deserve. 

CHAPTER  VI. 
Ver.  1-8.  Eighth  Vision.  The  Four  Chariots.  I.  fbur 
Oharlote — Symbolising  the  various  dispensations  of  Providence 
towards  the  Gentile  nations  which  had  been  more  or  less  brought 
into  contact  with  Judea ;  especially  in  punishing  Babylon.  Cf.  v. 
8  ("the  north  country,"  1.^.,  Babylon);  ch.  I.  15;  2.6.  The 
number  **  four"  b  specified  not  merely  in  reference  to  the  four 
quarters  of  the  horizon  (implying  universal  judgments),  but  in 
allusion  to  the  four  world-kingdoms  of  Daniel,  from  between 
two  mountaina — ^the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  between  Moriah  and 
mount  Olivet  [Moore]  ;  or  the  valley  between  Zion  and  Mo- 
riah, where  the  Lord  is  (ch.  2.  10,),  and  whence  He  sends  forth 
His  ministers  of  judgment  on  the  heathen.  [Maurer.]  The 
temple  on  mount  Moriah  is  the  s}mbolof  the  theocracy;  hence  the 
nearest  spot  accessible  to  chariots  in  the  valley  below  is  the  most 
suitable  for  a  vision  affecting  Judah  in  relation  to  the  Gentile  world- 
powers.  The  chariot  is  the  symbol  of  war,  and  so  of  judgments. 
of  braee — the  metal  among  the  ancients  representing  hard  solidity; 
so  the  immoveable  and  resistless  firmness  01  God's  people  (cf.  Jere- 
miah, I.  18.).  Calvin  explains  the  "  two  mountains"  thus:  The 
secret  purpose  of  God  from  eternity  does  not  come  forth  to  view 
before  the  execution,  but  is  hidden  and  kept  back  irresistibly  till  the 
fit  time  as  it  were  between  lofty  mountains;  the  chariots  are  the  va^ 
tious  changes  wrought  in  nations,  which,  as  swift  heralds,  an- 
nounce to  us  what  before  we  knew  not.  The  "  two"  may  thus  cor- 
respond to  the  number  of  the  "  olive  trees  "  (ch.  4.  3;);  the  aUusiom 
to  the  '*  two  mountains"  near  the  temple  is  not  necessarily  exclud- 
ed in  this  view.  Henderson  explains  them  to  be  the  Medo-Per- 
sian  kingdom,  represented  by  the  •'  two  horns  "  (Daniel,  8.  3,  4,), 
now  employed  to  execute  God's  purpose  in  punishing  the  nations ; 
but  the  prophecy  reaches  far  beyond  those  times.  2.  red — imply- 
ing  carnage,  black — representing  sorrow;  also  famine  (Revelation, 
6.  5,6;  cf.  ch.  I.  8.).  3.  white — implying  joy  and  victoiy.  [Calvin.] 
Busied — ^piebald.    Implying  a  mixed  dispensation,  partly  prosper- 
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ity,  partly  adversity.  All  four  dispensations,  though  various  in 
character  to  the  Gentile  nations,  portended  alike  ^ood  to  God's 
people,  bay — rather  " strong "  or  "fleet;*  so  Vulgate.  [Gksen- 
1US.J  The  horses  have  this  epithet,  whose  part  it  was  to  "  walk  to 
and  fro  through  the  earth  "  (r*.  7.).  However  LXX.  and  ChaUUe 
agree  with  English  Versi<m  in  referring  the  Hebrew  to  color,  not 
strength.  4.  Ihe  prophet  humbly  and  teachably  seeks  instruction 
from  God,  and  therefore  seeks  not  in  vain.  5.  four  spirits  6f 
the  lieavens — heavenly  spirits  who  "  stand  before  Jehovah  "  to  re- 
ceive God's  commands  (ch.  4.  14;  i  Kings,  22.  19;  Job,  2.  i;  Luke, 
I,  19)  in  heaven  (of  which  Zion  is  the  counterpart  on  earth.  Note^ 
V.  I,),  and  proceed  with  chariot-speed  (2  Kings,  6.  17;  Psalm  68. 17) 
to  execute  them  on  earth  in  its  four  various  quarters  (Psalm  104. 4; 
Hebrews,  i.  7.  14.).  [Pembellus.]  Or,  the  secret  impulses  of  God 
which  emanate  from  His  counsel  and  providence ;  the  prophet  im- 
plies that  all  the  revolutions  in  the  world  are  from  the  Spirit  of  God, 
and  are  as  it  were  His  messengers  or  spirits.  [Calvin.]  6.  north 
country — Babylon  {A^ote,  Jeremiah  1.  14.)  The  North  is  the 
quarter  specified  in  particular  whence  Judah  and  Israel  are  here- 
after to  return  to  their  own  land  (ch.  2.  6;  Jeremiah,  3, 18.).  "  The 
black  horses  "  go  to  Babylon,  primarily  to  represent  the  awful  des- 
olation with  which  Darius  visited  it  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign 
(two  years  after  this  prophecy)  for  revolting.  [Henderson.]  The 
"  white  "  go  after  the  "  black  horses  to  the  same  country;  two  sets 
being  sent  to  it  because  of  its  greater  cruelty  and  guilt  in  respect  to 

fudea.  The  white  represent  Darius'  triumphant  subjugation  of  it. 
Moore.]  Rather,  I  think,  the  white  are  sent  to  victoriously  subdue 
iedo-Persia,  the  second  World-kingdom,  lying  in  the  same  quarter  as 
Babylon,  viz.  North,  grisled . . .  toward  the  south— 1>..  to  Egypt, 
the  other  great  foe  of  God's  people.  It  being  a  part  of  the  Gr»- 
co-Macedonian  kingdom,  stands  for  the  whole  of  it,  the  third  world- 
kingdom.  7..  ba  y— rather,  "  the  fleet  '*  (or  "  strong."^  As  the 
"  red "  are  not  otherwise  mentioned,  the  epithet  "fleet '  (as  the  He* 
brew  for  "  bay"  ought  to  be  translated)  in  v,  3  seeitis  to  apply  to  all 
four,  and  here  especially  to  the  red.  Their  oflfice  is  to  complete  here- 
after the  work  already  in  part  executed  by  the  previous  three  who 
have  stilled  Babylon,  Medo-Persia,  and  Graeco* Macedonia,  viz.,  to 
punish  finally  the  last  great  foe  of  Israel,  the  final  form  assumed  by 
the  fourth  world-kingdom,  Rome,  which  is  to  continue  down  to  the 
second  advent  of  Christ.  Hence  they  "  walk  to  and  fro  through  the . 
earth,**  counterworkmg  Satan's  ''going  to  and  fro  in  the  earth  (Job, 
I.  7;  2  Thessalonians,  2.  8,  o;  i  Tim.  4.  i,),  in  connection  with  the 
last  awful  development  of  the  fourth  world-kingdom.  Their 
"  fleetness"  i^  needed  to  counteract  his  restless  activity  ;  their  red 
color  implies  the  final  great  carnage  (Ezekiel,  39.;  Revelation,  19. 

17,  18,  21.).  8.  north  . . .  quieted  my  spirit— 1./.,  caused  my  an- 
ger to  rest  {Margin,  Judges,  8.  3;  Ecclesiastes,  10.  4';  Ezekiel,  5. 
13;  16.  42.).  Babylon  alone  of  the  four  great  world- kingdoms  had 
in  Zechariah's  time  been  finally  punished  :  therefore,  in  its  case 
alone  does  God  now  say  His  anger  is  satisfied  ;  the  others  had  as 
yet  to  expatiate  their  sin,  the  fourth  has  still  to  do  so. 
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9-15.  Ninth  Vision.  The  Crowning  of  Joshua.  The 
double  crown  is  placed  on  Joshua's  head,  symbolising  that  the  trae 
priesthood,  and  the  kingdom,  shall  be  conferred  on  the  one  Mes- 
siah. Cf.  Hebrews,  6.  20;  7.  1-2 1,  on  Melchizedek.  who  similarly 
combined  the  kingdom  and  priesthood  as  type  of  Messiah.  10. 
Take  of  them  of  the  captivity— Take  silver  and  gold  {v.  11)  from 
them.  The  three  named  came  from  Babylon  (where  some  of  the 
exiled  Jews  still  were  left)  to  present  gifts  of  silver  and  gold  to- 
wards the  building  of  the  temple.  But  in  v.  ii.  14,  "crowns"  arc 
directed  to  be  made  of  them,  then  to  be  set  on  Joshua's  head,  and 
to  be  deposited  in  the  temple  as  a  memorial  of  the  donors,  until 
Messiah  shall  appear.  Heldal— meaning  robust.  Called  HeUm 
below.     Tobljah— f>.,   the  goodness  df  God.     Jedalah— x.^.,  God 

knows,   which  are  come  from  Babylon— This  clause  in  the  AV- 

brew  comes  after  "  Josiah  son  of  Zephaniah."  Therefore,  Moors 
thinki  Josiah  as  well  as  the  three  "came  from  Babylon."  But  as 
he  has  a  "  house"  at  Jerusalem,  he  is  plainly  a  resident,  not  a  vis- 
itor. Therefore  ^«^/mA  Version  is  right;  or  Maurkr,  *' Josiah 
son  of  Zephaniah.  to  whom  they  are  come  (as  guests)  from  Bab- 
ylon." the  eame  day— No  time  was  to  be  lost  to  mark  the  sig- 
nificancy  of  their  coming  from  afar  to  offer  gifts  to  the  temple,  tyj>- 
ifying  in  the  double  crown  made  of  their  gifts,  and  set  on  Joshua's 
head,  the  gathering  in  of  Israel's  outcasts  to  Messiah  hereafter,  who 
shall  then  be  recognised  as  the  true  king  and  priest.  II.  The  high 
priest  wore  a  crown  above  the  mitre  (ch.  3.  5;  Leviticus,  8.  9.), 
Messiah  shall  wear  many  crowns^  one  surmounting  the  other  (Rev- 
elation, 19.  12.).  It  was  a  thing  before  unknown  in  the  Levitical 
priesthood,  that  the  same  person  should  wear  at  once  the  crown  of 
a  king  and  that  of  high  priest  (Psalm  iio.  4;  Hebrews,  5.  10.). 
Messiah  shall  he  revealed  fully  in  this  twofold  dignitv  when  He 
shall  '*  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel"  (Acts,  i.  6.).  12.  Behold 
the  man — vis.^  shall  arise.  Pilate  unconsciously  spake  God's  will 
concerning  Him,  *^Behold  the  man"  (John,  19.  5.).  The  sense  here 
is,  *'  Behold  in  Joshua  a  remarkable  shadowing  forth  of  Messiah.** 
It  is  not  for  his  own  sake  that  the  crown  is  placed  on  him,  but  as 
type  of  Messiah  about  to  be  at  once  king  and  priest.  Joshua  could 
not  individually  be  crowned  king,  not  being  of  the  royal  line  of 
David,  but  only  in  his  representative  character.  Branch — {Note, 
ch.  3.  8;  Isaiah,  4.  2;  Jeremiah,  23.  5;  33.  15.).  be  8hatl  grow  up 
out  of  hl8  place— retaining  the  image  of  a  **  branch  ?*  *'  He 
shall  sprout  up  from  His  place,"  ».^.,  the  place  peculiar  to  Him: 
not  merely  from  Bethlehem  or  Nazareth,  but  by  His  own  power, 
without  man's  aid,  in  His  miraculous  conception  [Henderson];  a 
sense  brought  out  in  the  original,  "  from  under  Himself,"  or  "  from 
(of)  Himself."  [Calvin.]  Moore  makes  it  refer  to  his  growing  lowly 
in  his  place  of  obscurity,  "  as  a  tender  plant  and  a  root  out  of  a  dry 
ground  "  (Isaiah,  53.  2,),  for  thirty  years  unknown  except  as  the  re- 
puted son  of  a  carpenter.  Maurer  translates^  "  Under  Him  there 
shall  be  growth  (in  the  church)".  English  Version  accords  better 
with  the  Hebrew  (cf.  Exodus,  10.  23.).  The  idea  in  a  Branch  is 
that  Christ's  glory  is  growing,  not  yet  fully  manifested  as  a  fiiU- 
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grown  tree.     Therefore  men  reject  Him  now.     build  the  temple— 

The  promise  of  the  future  true  building  of  the  Spiritual  temple  by 
Messiah  (Matthew,  i6.  i8;  i  Corinthians.  3.  17;  2  Corinthians,  6. 
16;  Ephesians,  2.  20-22;  Hebrews,  3.  3)  is  an  earnest  to  assure  the 
Jews,  that  the  material  temple  will  be  built  by  Joshua  and  Zerub- 
babel,  in  spite  of  all  seeming  obstacles.  It  also  raises  their  thoughts 
beyond  the  material  to  the  spiritual  temple,  and  also  to  the  future 
glorious  temple  to  be  reared  in  Israel  under  Messiah's  superintend- 
ence  (Ezekiel,  40.,  41.,  42.,  43.).  The  repetition  of  the  same  clause 
(v.  13)  gives  emphasis  to  the  statement  as  to  Messiah's  work.  13. 
bear  the  glory — 1>.,  wear  the  insignia  of  the  kingly  glory,  "  the 
crowns  "  (Psalm  21.  5  ;  102. 16;  Isaiah,  52,  13.).  he  Aimsei/ shall 
bear  the  glory,  not  thou  Joshua,  though  thou  dost  bear  the 
crowns.  The  church's  dignity  is  in  her  head  alone,  Christ.  So  Elia- 
kim,  type  of  Messiah,  was  to  have  "  all  the  clory  of  his  father's  house 
hung  upon  him  "  (Isaiah,  22, 24.).  sIt— implying  security  and  perma- 
nence,    prieet .  .  .  throne— (Genesis.  14.  18  ;  Psalm  no.  4 ;  He- 

brews,  5. 6, 10;  6. 20;  7.).    counsel  of  peace . . .  between  . . .  both 

— Joshua  and  Zerubbabel,  the  religious  and  civil  authorities  co-op- 
erating  in  the  temple  typify  the/Azr/,  or  harmonious  union,  between 
both  the  kingly  and  priestly  offices.  The  kingly  majesty  shall  not 
depress  the  priestly  dignity,  nor  the  priestly  dignity  the  kingly 
majesty.  [Jerome.]  The  peace  of  the  church,  formerly  sought 
for  in  the  mutual "  counsels  of  the  kings  and  the  priests,  who  had 
been  always  distinct,  shall  be  perfectly  ensured  by  the  concurrence 
of  the  two  offices  in  the  one  Messiah,  who  by  His  mediatorial  priest- 
hood purchases  it,  and  by  His  kingly  rule  maintains  it.  Vitringa 
takes  ''His  throne  "  to  be  Jehovah  the  Father's.  Thus  it  will  be, 
"there  shall  be  . .  .peace  between  the  Branch  and  Jehovah."  [Lu- 
DOVicus  DE  DlEU.J  The  other  view  is  better,  viz.^  *'  Messiah's 
throne."  As  Priest  He  expiates  sin  ;  as  King,  extirpates  it.  "CVwif- 
sel  of  peace,"  implies  that  it  is  the  plan  of  infinite  "  wisdom,*' 
whence  Messiah  is  called  *'  Counsellor  "  (Isaiah,  9.  6;  Ephesians,  i. 
8,  II ;  Hebrews,  6.  17.).  Peace  between  the  kingly  and  priestly 
attributes  of  Messiah  implies  the  harmonising  of  the  conflicting 
claims  of  God's  justice  as  a  King,  and  His  love  as  a  Father  and 
Priest.  Hence  is  produced  peace  to  man  (Luke,  2.  14 ;  Acts,  10. 
36;  Ephesians.  2.  13- 1 7.).  It  is  only  by  being  pardoned  through 
His  atonement  and  ruled  by  His  laws,  that  we  can  find  "  peace." 
The  royal  **  throne  "  was  always  connected  with  the  **  temple."  as  is 
the  case  in  the  apocalypse  (Revelation,  7.  15,),  because  Christ  b  to 
be  a  king  on  His  throne  and  a  priest,  and  because  the  people,  whose 
'*  king"  trie  Lord  is,  cannot  approach  Him  except  by  a  priestly  me- 
diation. [Roos.^  Jesus  shall  come  to  effect,  by  His  presence  (Isa- 
iah, II.  4;  Daniel,  7.  14.);  that  which  is  looked  for,  in  His  absence, 
by  other  means  in  vain.  He  shall  exercise  His  power  mediaturially 
as  priest  on  His  throne  (t).  13;);  therefore  His  reign  is  for  a  limited 
period,  which  it  could  not  be  if  it  were  the  finsd  and  everlasting 
state  of  glory.  But  being  for  a  special  purpose,  to  reconcile  all 
things  in  thb  world,  now  disordered  by  sin,  and  so  present  it  to 
God  the  Father  that  He  may  again  for  the  first  time  since  the  fall 
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come  into  direct  connection  with  His  creatures ;  therefore  it  is  lim> 
ited,  forming  the  dispensation  in  the  fulness  of  times  (Ephesians, 
I.  ID,),  when  God  shall  gather  in  one  all  things  in  Christ,  the  final 
end  of  which  shall  be,  "  God  all  in  all,  (i  Corinthians,  15.  24-28.). 

14.  the  orown8  shall  be  to  Helem,  &c . . .  a  nemoriai— deposited 

in  the  temple,  to  the  honor  of  the  donors;  a  memorial,  too,  of  the 
coronation  of  Joshua  to  remind  all  of  Messiah,  the  promised  an- 
titypical  king-pnest,  soon  to  come.  Hdem,  the  same  as  Heldai 
above.  So  Hen  (t./.,  favor)  is  another  name  for  Josiah  (t>.,  God 
founds)  above.  The  same  persons  often  had  two  names.  15.  they . . . 
far  On  ehall  build — The  reason  whv  the  crowns  were  made  of  gold 
received  from  afar,  w«.,  from  the  Jews  of  Babylon,  was  to  typify 
the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  to  Messiah,  King  of  Israel,  ihis 
too,  was  included  in  the  "peace  "  spoken  of  in  v,  13  (Acts,  2.  39; 
Ephesians,  2.  12-17.).  Primarily  however,  the  return  of  the  dis- 
persed Israelites  "from  afar"  (Isaiah,  60.9)  to  the  king  of  the 
[ews  at  Jerusalem  is  intended;  to  be  followed,  secondly,  by  the 
am  version  of  the  Gentiles  from  "far  off"  (ch.  2.  11 ;  8.  22,  23;  Isa- 
iah, 60. 10;  57. 19.).  build  in  the  temple— Christ  "builds  thetem- 
pie"  (v.  12,  13;  Hebrews,  3.  3,  4.):  His  people  "build  in  the  tem- 
ple." Cf.  Hebrews,  3.  2,  "  Moses  in  His  house."  ye  shall  know, 
&c, — when  the  event  corresponds  to  the  prediction  (ch.  2.  9:  4.  9,). 

thie  ehatt  oome  to  paee  if  ye  . . .  obe[y  &c.— To  the  Jews  of 

Zechariah's  day  a  stimulus  is  given  to  dilgintt  prosecution  of  the 
temple  building,  the  work  which  it  was  meanwhile  their  duty  to 
fulfil,  relying  on  the  hope  of  the  Messiah  about  afterwards  to  glori- 
fy it.  The  completion  of  the  temple  shall  "  come  to  pass,"  if  ye 
diligently  on  your  part  "  obey  the  Lord."  It  is  not  meant  tluit 
their  unbelief  could  set  aside  God's  gracious  purpose  as  to  Messiah's 
coming.  But  there  is,  secondarily,  meant,  that  Messiah's  glory  as 
priest-king  of  Israel  shall  not  be  manifested  to  the  Jews,  till  they 
turn  to  Him  with  obedient  penitence.  They  meanwhile  are  cast 
away  "  branches  "  until  they  be  "  graffed  "  in  acain  on  the  Branch 
and  their  own  olive  tree  (ch.  3.  8;  12.  1 0-12;  Matthew,  23.  39;  Ro- 
mans, II.  16-24.). 

CHAPTER  VII. 
Ver.  I -14    II.  Didactic  Part,  chaps,  vii.,  viii.  Obedience 

RATHER  THAN  FASTING  ENJOINED  :    ItS  REWARD.    |.   fburtb  yOlT 

of . . .  Darius — two  years  after  the  previous  prophecies  ^ch.  1. 1,  &c.). 
Chlsleu — ^meaning  totpidify^  the  state  in  which  nature  is  in  Novem- 
ber, answering  to  this  month.  2.  they  . . .  eeiit  unto . . .  house  of 

God — the  yews  of  the  country  sent  to  the  house  of  God  or  congre- 
gation at  Jerusalem.  The  altar  was  long  since  reared  (Ezra.  3.  3,), 
though  the  temple  was  not  completed  till  two  years  afterwards 
(E^ra,  6.  15.).  The  priest's  duty  was  to  give  decision  on  points 
of  the  law  (Deuteronomy,  17.  9;  Matthew,  2.  4.).  Bethel  is  here 
used  instead  of  Beth-yehovahy  because  the  religious  authorities, 
rather  than  the  house  itself  (designated  Beth- Jehovah  next  verse), 
are  intended.  The  old  Beth-el  had  long  ceased  to  be  the  seat  of 
idol-worship,  so  that  the  name  had  lost  its  opprobrious  meaning. 
**  The  house  of  th^  Lord  "  is  used  for  the  congregation  of  wor> 
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shipper^  headed  by  their  priests  (ch.  3. 7;  Hosea,  8.  i.)>  Mau&xr 
makes  the  "  house  of  God "  nominative  to  "  sent/'  Henderson 
makes  "  Beth-el "  so.  Sherezer — an  Assyrian  name  meaning,  Pre- 
fect of  the  treasury,  Regem-melech — ^meaning.  The  king's  offi- 
cial. These  names  perhaps  intimate  the  semi-heathen  character  of 
the  inquirers,  which  may  also  be  implied  in  the  name  **  Beth-el  *' 
(Hebrew ioT  "house  of  God"),  so  notorious  once  for  its  calf-wor* 
ship.  They  sent  to  JehovaKs  house  as  their  forefathers  sent  to  old 
Beth-el,  not  in  the  spirit  of  true  obedience,  pray  before  the  LorUk— 
/rV..  to  entreat  the  face  of  &c.,  (>.,  to  offer  sacrifices,  the  accompa- 
niment of  prayers,  to  conciliate  His  favor  (i  Samuel,  13.  12.). 
3.  ehould  I  weep  in  the  fifth  month  —  **  I'*  represents  here  the 
people  of  God  (cf.  ch.  8.21.).  This  rather  favors  Maurer's  view, 
taking  "the  house  of  God,"  the  congregation,  as  nominative  to  "sent." 
Their  hypocrisy  appeared  because  they  showed  more  concern  about  a 
ceremony  of  human  institution  (not  improper  in  itself)  than  about 
moral  obedience.  If,  too,  they  had  trusted  God's  promise  as  to  the 
restoration  of  church  and  state,  the  fast  would  have  now  given  place 
to  joy,  for  which  there  was  more  cause  than  for  grief.  [Pembel- 
LUS.J  to  the  prophete— Haggai  and  Zechariah  especially.  The 
tenth  day  of  the  fifth  month  was  kept  a  fast,  being  the  anniversary  of 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (Jer.  52. 12-14.).  They  ask.  Should  the 
last  be  continued,  now  that  the  temple  and  city  are  being  restored  ? 
eeparating  my eelf— sanctifying  myself  by  separation,  not  only 
from  food,  but  from  all  defilements  (cf.  |oel,  2.  16,),  as  was  usu^ 
in  a  solemn  fiist.  5.  Speak  unto  all— The  question  had  been 
asked  in  the  name  of  the  people  in  general  by  Sherezer  and  Regem- 
melech.  The  felf-imposed  fast  they  were  tired  of,  not  having  ob- 
served it  in  the  spirit  of  true  religion,  eoventh  month — This  fast 
was  in  memory  of  the  murder  of  Gedaliah  and  those  with  hfan  at 
Mispah,  issuing  in  the  dispersion  of  the  Tews  (2  Kings,  25.  25,  26; 
Jeremiah,  41.  1-3.).  did  ye  .  . .  fast  untO  me?— No:  it  was  to 
gratify  yourselves  in  hypocritical  will-worship.  If  it  had  been 
"  unto  me**  ye  would  have  "  separated  yourselves"  not  only  from 
food,  but  from  your  sins  (Is%iah,  58.  3-7.).  They  falsely  made  the 
fast  an  end,  intrinsically  meritorious  in  itself,  not  a  means  towards 
God's  glory  in  their  sanctification.  The  true  principle  of  piety, 
reference  to  God,  was  wanting :  hence  the  emphatic  repetition  of 
*^  unto  me."  Before  settling  questions  as  to  the  outward  forms 
of  piety  (however  proper,  as  m  this  case),  the  great  question  was  as 
to  piety  itself ;  that  being  once  settled,  all  their  outward  observ- 
ances become  sanctified,  beine  *'  unto  the  Lord"  (Romans,  14.  6.). 
6.  did  not  ye  eat  for  yoursehes  ? — AV.,  "  Is  it  not  ye  who  eat  ?" 
1./.,  it  is  not  unto  me  and  my  glory.  It  tends  no  more  to  my 
glory,  your  feasting  than  your  fasting.  7.  Should  ye  not  hear  the 
words — rather,  "  Should  ye  not  do  the  words,"  as  their  question 
virtually  was  as  to  what  they  should  do  (v.  3;);  "hearing*  is  not 
mentioned  till  v,  12.  The  sense  is.  It  is  not  fasts  that  Jehovah  re- 
auires  of  you,  but  that  ye  should  keep  His  precepts  given  to  you  at 
the  time  when  Jerusalem  was  in  its  integrity.  Had  ye  done  so 
then,  ye  would  have  had  no  occasion  to  institute  fasts  to  commem* 
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orate  its  destruction,  for  it  would  never  have  been  destroyed  (v. 
9-14.).  FMaurer.]  Or,  as  Margin^  '*Are  not  these  the  wonb" 
of  the  older  prophets  (Isaiah,  38.  3;  Jeremiah,  14.  12)  which  threat- 
ened a  curse  for  disobedience,  which  the  event  has  so  awfuUj  con- 
firmed. If  ye  follow  them  in  sin,  ye  must  follow  them  in  suffering. 
EngHsk  Version  is  j;ood  sense :  Ye  inquire  anxiously  about  tM 
fasts,  whereas  ye  ought  to  be  anxious  about  hearing  the  lesson 
taught  by  the  rormer  prophets,  and  verified  in  the  nation's  punish- 
ment: penitence  and  obedience  are  reouired  rather  than  fasts. 
tbe  plaiR — South  West  of  Jerusalem.  They  then  inhabited  se- 
curely the  region  most  unguarded.  9.  speaketh — implying  that 
these  precepts  addressed  to  their  ancestors  were  the  requirements 
of  Jehovah  not  merely  then,  but  mfw.  We  must  not  only  not 
hfirt,  but  help  our  fellow-men.  God  is  pleased  with  such  lovii^ 
obedience,  rather  than  with  empty  ceremonies.  10.  iaagine  evH 
— e./.,  devise  evil.  LXX.  take  it  Harbor  not  the  desire  of  re- 
venge (Leviticus,  19.  18.).    "  Devise  evil  against  one  another^  is 

simpler  (Psalm  36. 4;  Micah,  2.  i.).    II.  palled  away  the  ehoiK 

deK— /('/.,  "  presented  a  refractory  shoulder :"  an  image  from  beasts 
zefusing  to  bear  the  yoke  (Margin,  Nehemiah,  9.  29.).  Stopped 
. . .  eara — (Isaiah,  6.  10;    Jeremiah,   7.  26;    Acts,  7.  57.).     12. 

bearte . . .  adamant— (Ezekiel,  3.  9;  n.  19.).    Lord  . . .  seat  l» 

his  Spirit  by  . .  .  prophets — i^.,  sent  by  the  former  prophets  in- 
spired with  His  Spirit,  therefore  * . .  great  wrath— (2  Chronides, 
36.  16.).  As  they  pushed  from  them  the  yoke  of  obedience,  God 
laid  on  them  the  yoke  of  oppression.  As  they  made  their  heart 
hard  as  adamant,  God  brake  their  hard  hearts  with  judgments. 
Hard  hearts  must  expect  hard  treatment.  The  harder  the 
stone,  he  harder  the  blow  of  the  hammer  to  break  it.  13.  bO 
orled — ^bv  His  prophets,  they  cried — ^in  their  calamities.  I 
. .  .  lot  bear — retribution  in  kind  (Proverbs,  i.  24-26  ;  Isaiah, 
I.  15  ;  Micah,   3.  4.).     14.  whirlwind— of  wrath  (Nahum,  i.  3.). 

natione  whom  they  iinew  not—foreign  and  barbarous,  de- 
solate after  them — after  their  expulsion  and  exile.  It  was  or- 
dered remarkably  by  God's  providence,  that  no  occupants  took 
possession  of  it,  but  that  during  the  Jews'  absence  it  was  reserved 
for  them  against  their  return  after  seventy  years,  they  laid  . .  • 
desolate — the  jews  did  so  by  their  sins.  The  blame  of  their  des- 
truction lay  with  themselves;  rather  than  with  the  Bab^onians  (2 
Chronicles,  36.  21.).  pleasant  land— Canaan.  Lit.,  the  land  of 
desire  (Jeremiah,  >3.  19.). 

CHAPTER  VIII. 
Ver.  1-23.  Continuation  of  the  Subject  in  Chap.  vn. 
After  urging  them  to  obedience  by  the  fate  of  their  fathers,  he  urges 
them  to  it  by  promises  of  coming  prosperity.  2.  JealOlie  for  ZIOH — 
(ch.  I.  14.).  with  great  injury— against  her  oppressors.  3.  I  an 
returned — 1>.,  I  am  determined  to  return.  My  decree  to  that 
effect  is  gone  forth.  Jerusalem  . . .  city  of  truth — f>.,  faithful  ta 
her  God,  who  is  the  God  of  truth  (Isaiah,  i.  21,  26  :  John,- 17.  17.). 
Never  yet  fully  fulBlled,  therefore  still  to  be  so.  the  mountall  Of 
the   Lord— (Isaiah.  2.  2,  3.).     holy  mountain— (Jeremiah,  31.  23.). 
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4.  So  tranquil  and  prosperoas  shall  the  nation  be,  that  wan  shall 
no  longer  prematurely  cut  off  the  people  :  men  and  women  shall 
reach  advanced  ages.  The  promise  of  long  life  was  esteemed  one 
of  the  greatest  blessings  in  the  Jewish  theocracy  with  its  temporal 
rewards  of  obedience  (Exodus,  2a  12  ;  Deuteronomy,  4.  40 J. 
Hence  this  is  a  leading  feature  in  millennial  blessedness  (Isaian, 

65.  20,  22.).    for  very  age — &V., ''  ibr  multitude  of  days."  5.  boys 

and  giria  playing — implying  security  and  a  numerous  progeny, 
accounted  a  leading  blessing  among  the  Tews.    Contrast  Jeremis^ 
6.  II  ;  9.  21.    6.  However  impossible  these  things  just  promised 
by  me  seem  to  you,  they  are  not  so  wfth  God.    The  "  remnant** 
that  had  returned  from  the  captivity,  beholding  the  city  desolate, 
and  the  walls  and  houses  in  ruins,  could  hardly  believe  what  God 
promised.     The  expression  "  remnant"  glances  at  their  ingratitude 
in  rating  so  low  God's  power  though  the^  had  experienced  it  so 
*'  marvellously"  displayed  in  their  restoration.    A  great  source  o^ 
unbelief  is,  men  "  limit"  God's  power  by  their  own  (Psalm  78.  19^ 
20,  41.).    these   days — "  of  small   things"  (ch.  4.  10,},  when  such 
great  things  promised  seemed  incredible.    Maurer,  after  Jeroms, 
translates^  "in  those  days  ;"  1./.,  if  the  thing  which  I  promised  to  do 
in  those  days,  seem  "  marvellous,"  &c     7.  save   my  people  frOOl 
. . .  east . .  .  west — fV.,  from  every  region  (cf.  Psalm  50.  i  ;  the 
"  West"  is  lit.y  '*  the  going  down  of  the  sun")  to  which  they  are 
scattered  ;  they  are  now  found  especially  in  countries  West  of 
Jerusalem.    The  dispersion    under  Nebuchadnezzar  was  only   to 
the  East  viz.^  to  Babylonia.     The  restoration,  including  a  spiritual 
return  to  God  (z/.  8,),  here  foretold  must,  therefore,  be  still  future 
Isaiah,    11.  ii,   12  ;  43.  5,  6  ;  Ezekiel,   37.  21  ;  Amos,   9.  14,  15  ; 
also  ch.    13.  9 ;  Jeremiah,  30.  22  ;  31.  i,  33.).     8.    In  truth^in 
good  faith,  both  on  their  side  and  mine  :  God  being  faithful  to  his 
everlasting  covenant,  and  enabling  them  by  His  Spirit  to  be  faith- 
ful to  Him.     9-13.     All  adversities  formerly  attended  them  when 
neglecting  to  build  the  temple :  but  now  God  promises  all  bless- 
ings, as  an  encouragement  to  energy  in   the  work,    hands  . . . 
strong — ^be  of  courageous  mind  (2  Samuel,  16.  21,),  not  merely  in 
building,  but  in  general,  as  having  such  bright   prospects  (9.  13, 
&c.).    inese  days — the  time  that  elapsed  between  the  prophet's 
having  spoken  "these  words"  and  the  time  (v.  10 ;  cf.  Hag.  2. 15-19) 
when  they  set  about  in  earnest  restoring  the  temple,    the  prophets 
— Haggai  and  Zechariah  himself  (Ez.  5.  i,  2.).    The  same  prophets 
who  promised  prosperity  at  the  founding  of  the  temple,  now  promise 
yet  greater  blessings  hereafter.      10.  before  these  days  —  before 
the  time  in  which  ye  again  proceeded  with  the  building  of  the  tem- 
ple (z/.  9,),  vi%,y  at  the  time  that  the  temple  lay  neglected,    no  hire 
ror   man  . . .  beast — »>.,  no  produce  ot   the  field  to  repay  the  la- 
bco'  of  man  and  beast  on  it  (Haggai,  i.  6,  9,  10;  2.  16.).     neither 

. . .  peaoe  to  him  that  went  out  or  came  in---(2  Chronicles,  15. 5.). 

No  one  could  in  safety  do  his  business  at  home  or  abroad,  in  the 
city  or  in  the  country,  whether  going  or  returning,  beoause  Of 
the  afll lotion  —  so  sorely  pressed  were  they  by  the  foe  outside. 
Maurer  translates^  '*  Because  of  the  foe  (Ezra,  4.  i.  every  OnO 
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against . . .  Deighbar — There  was  intestine  discord,  as  well  as  foes 
from  without.     11.  *'  But  now  that  the  temple  has,  been  built,  I 
will  not  do  as  I  had  formerly  done   to  those  who  returned  Inm. 
Babylon/'    [Jerome.]     Henceforth  I  will  bless  you.    12.    ttwl 
pmperoua — f>.,  shall  not  fail  to  yield  abundantly  (Hosea,  a.  ai. 
22;  Haggai,  2.  19.).    Contrast  with  this  verse,  Ha^;ai,  i.  6,  9-1I . 
8.  16.     oew^-especially  beneficial  in  hot  countries  where  nun  is 
rare.     13.  a  OOraO — ^Ais  the  heathen  have  made  you  another  name 
for  a  curse,  wishing  to  their  foes  as  bad  a  lot  as  yours  (jferemiah, 
24.  9;  29.  18*,);  so  your  name  shall  be  a  formula  of  blessing,  so 
that  men  shall  say  to  tteir  iKiend,  May  thy  lot  be  as  happy  as 
that  of  Judah  (Genesis,  48.  20.).     Including  also  the  idea  of   the 
Jews  being  a  source  of   blessing  to  the  Gentile  nations  (Micah,  5. 
7;  Zephaniah,  3. 20.).    The  distmct  mention  of  **Judah"  and  *'Is- 
raer  proves  that  the  prophecy  has  not  yet  had  its  full  accomplish- 
ment, as  Israel  (the  ten  tribes)  has  never  yet  been  restored,  thongt 
individuals  of  Israel  returned  with   Judah.     14.  I  tbougllt — ^I  de- 
termined,   you — f>.,    your  fathers,  Mrith  whom  ye  are  one;  the 
Jewish  church  of  all  ages  being  regarded  as  an  organic  whole  (cf 
Haggai.  2.  S;  Matthew,  23.  31,  32.).  repented  not— I  changed  not 
my  purpose,  because  they  changed  not  their  mind  (2  Chronicles. 
36.  16.)  With  the  froward  God  shows  Himself  froward  (Psalm  18. 
26.)    If  the  threatened  punishment  has  been  so  unchangeably  in- 
flicted, much  more  will  God  surely  eive  the  promised   blessing, 
which  is  so  much  more  consonant  to  His  nature  Qeremiah,  31.  283- 
16.  17.  The  promised  blessings  are  connected  with  obedience. 
God's  covenanted  grace  will  lead  those  truly  blessed  by  it  to  hoU- 
ness,  not  licentiousness,    truth    to  .  .  .  neighbor  —  not  that  the 
truth  should  not  be  spoken  to  foreigners  too ;  but  he  makes  it  an 
aggravation  of  their  sin,  that  they  spared  not  even  their  brethreru 
Besides,  and  above  all  outward  ordinances,  (ch.  7.  3,),  God  requires 
truth  and    justice.    Judgment  of .  . .  peaoe — Equitable  decisions 
tend  to  allay  feuds,  and  produce  peace,    gates  —  the  place  where 
courts  of  judicature  in  the  East  were  held.  J7.  all  theae ...  I  hotO 
— therefore  ye  too  ought  to  hate  them.     Religion  consists  in  con- 
formity to  God's  nature,  that  we  should  love  what  God  k>ves,  and 
hate  what  God  hates.     18.  19.  The  prophet  answers  the  <}uery,  (ch. 
7.  3)  as  to  the  fast  in  the  fifth  month,  by  a  reply  applymg  to  all 
their  fasts:  these  are  to  be  turned  into  days  of  rejoicing.    So  Jesus 
replied  to  His  disciples  when  simiUurly  consulting  Him  as  to  why 
fasting  was  not  imposed  by  Him,  as  it  was  by  John  the  Baptist 
When  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  shines,  tears  are  dried  up  (Mat**^ 
thew,  9.  15.).     So  hereafter  (Isaiah,  35.  10.),    fa«t  of  fourtn  . . . 
month — On  the  fourth  month  of   the  eleventh  year  of  Zedekiah's 
reign,  on  the  ninth  day,  Jerusalem  was  taken  (Jeremiah,  39.  2;  52. 
6,  7.).     It  was  therefore  made  a  fast  day.     nfth  .  . .  seventb-— 
(ATotes,  ch.   7.  3-5.).    tenth— On  the  tenth  month  and  tenth  day, 
in  the  ninth  year  of  Zedekiah,  the  siege  began  (Jeremiah,  52.  4.). 
therefore  love  the   truth  — or  "w/^love.'^    English    Versim'ik 
better.     God's  blessing  covenanted  to  Israel  is  not  made  to  depend 
on  Israel's  goodness;  but  Israel's  goodness  should  follow  as  the 
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consequence  of  God's  gracious  promises  v,  i6.  17;  ch.  7.  9,  10.). 
God  will  bless  but  not  those  who  harden  themselves  in  sin.    20. 

(Isaiah,  2.  3;  Micah,  4.  2.)    Thu8  sajth  the  Lord  of  Hosts— A 

preface  needed  to  assure  the  Jews,  now  disheartened  by  the  perils 
surrounding  them  and  by  the  humble  aspect  of  the  temple.  "  Un- 
likely as  what  follows  may  seem  to  you,  Jehovah  of  hosts^  bound- 
less in  resources,  saith  it,  therefore  it  shall  be  so."  Just  before 
Christ's  coming,  a  feeling  grew  up  amon^  the  heathen  of  the  un- 
satisfactoriness  of  their  systems  of  religion  and  philosophy;  this 
disposed  them  favorably  towards  the  religion  of  the  Jew,  so 
that  proselytes  embraced  the  worship  of  Jehovah  from  various 
parts  of  Asia;  these  again  were  predisposed  to  embrace  Christian- 
ity when  preached  to  them  (Acts,  2.  9-12,  41.).  But  the  full  ac- 
complishment of  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  foretold  here  is 
reserved  tiU  "  Jerusalem  "  (t/.22)  becomes  the  centre  of  Christian- 
ised Jewry  (Romans,  11.  12,  15.).  21.  let  IIS  . . .  I  —  manifesting 
seal  and  love  ;  converted  themselves,  they  seek  the  conversion  of 
others  (Song  of  Solomon,  1.4.).  To  exhortation  in  gmeral  ("Let 
us  go"),  they  add  individual  example  ("I  will  go").  Or,  the  change 
from  plural  to  singular^  implies  that  the  general  consent  in  relig- 
ious earnestness  leads  e(uh  individual  to  decide  for  God.  go  Speed- 
ily— lit',  gOy  going ;  implying  intense  earnestness,  pray — ifebrew 
entreat  the  face  (ch.  7.  2 :):  entreat  His  favor  and  grace.    22.  many 

• . .  strong  nations  ...  in  Jerusalem — in  contrast  to  the  few  and 

-weak  Jews  now  building  the  temple  and  city,  then  such  shall  be 
their  influence  that  many  and  strong  nations  shall  come  to  worship 
Jehovah  their  God  in  Jerusalem  (Isaiah,  60.  3;  66.  23.).  23.  ten— 
a  definite  number  for  an  indefinite.  So  in  Leviticus,  26,  26:  Num- 
bers, 14.  22.    of  all  languages  of  tlie  nations— t.^.,  of  nations  of 

all  languages  (cf.  Isaiah,  66.  18.  Revelation  7.  9.).  take  hold  of  the 
skirt — a  gesture  of  suppliant  entreaty  as  to  a  superior.  Cf.  Isaiah, 
8,  6;  4.  I,  on  a  different  occasion.  The  Gentiles  shall  eagerly  seek 
to  share  the  religious  privileges  of  the  Jew.  The  skirt  with  a  fringe 
and  blue  riband  upon  it  (Numbers,  15-38;  Deuteronomy,  22.  12) 
was  a  di.<(tingui$hing  bad^e  of  a  Jew.  God  iS  with  you— the  effect 
produced  on  unbelievers  m  entering  the  assemblies  of  the  church 
(I  Corinthians,  14, 25.)  But  primarily,  that  produced  on  the  nations 
in  witnessing  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  by  Cyrus.  Finally,  that 
to  be  produced  on  the  nations  by  the  future  grand  interposition  of 
Messiah  in  behalf  of  His  people. 

CHAPTER  IX. 
Ver.  1-17.  Chaps,  ix.  to  xiv.  are  Prophetical.  Written 
long  after  the  previous  portions  of  the  book,  whence  arise  the  va- 
rious features  which  have  been  made  grounds  for  attacking  their 
authenticity,  notwithstanding  the  testimony  of  the  LXX.,  and  of 
the  compilers  of  the  Jewish  canon  in  their  favor.  See  Introduction, 
Alexander's  Conquests  in  Syria  {v,  1-8.).  God's  People 
Safe  Because  her  King  cometh  lowly,  but  a  Saviour  (v.  9- 
10,).  The  Maccabean  Deliverance  a  type  thereof  (v.  ii-i7')« 
1.  in  .  .  .  Hadrach — rather,  concerning  or  against  Hadrach  (cf. 
Isaiah,  21.  13.).   -'Burden"  means  a/n^A^^^BURDENFD  with  wrath 
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digainsi  ikegmliy,  Maurkr  not  so  well  ezplmins  it.  What  is  iaJken 
up  and  uttered^  the  utterance,  a  solemn  declaration,  Hadrach — a 
part  of  Syria  near  Damascus,  As  the  name  is  not  mentioned  in 
ancient  histories,  it  probably  was  the  less  used  name  of  a  region 
having  two  names  (Hadrach  and  Bikath-aven,  Margin,  Amos,  l« 
5;);  hence  it  passed  into  oblivion.  An  ancient  Rabbi  Jose  is, 
however,  stated  to  have  expressly  mentioned  it.  An  Arab,  Jos. 
Abassi,  Iso  in  1768  declared  to  Michaeus,  that  there  was  then 
a  town  of  the  name,  and  that  it  was  capital  of  the  reigion  Hadrach. 
The  name  means  enclosed  in  Syrian,  f>.,  the  West  interior  part  of  Sy- 
ria, ^nrZ^j^^/ by  hills,  the  Ccelo-Syria  of  Strabo.  [MAURER.J  Jerome 
considers  Hadrach  to  be  the  metropolis  of  Ccelo-Syria,  as  Damascus 
was  of  the  region  about  the  city.  Hengstenberg  regards  Hadrach 
■as  a  symbolical  name  of  Persia,  which  Zechariah  avoids  designating 
by  its  proper  name,  not  to  offend  the  government  under  which  he 
lived.  But  the  context  seems  to  refer  to  the  S3rrian  region.  Gese- 
Nius  thinks  that  the  name  is  that  of  a  Svrian  king,  which  might 
more  easily  pass  into  oblivion  than  that  01  a  region.  Cf.  the  simi- 
lar "  land  of  Sihon,**  &c.,  Nehemiah,  9.  22.    Damascus . . .  rest 

thereof— *>..  the  place  on  which  the  "  burden"  of  the  Lord's 
wrath  shall  rest.  It  shall  permanently .  settle  on  it  until  Syria  is 
utterly  prostrate.  Fulfilled  under  Alexander  the  Great,  who  over- 
•came  Syria.  [Curtius,  B.  3.  and  4.]  eyes  of  man,  as  of  all . . . 
Israel  . . .  toward  the  Lord — the  eyes  of  men  in  general,  and  of 
all  Israel  in  particular,  through  consternation  at  the  victorious  pro- 
.gress  of  Alexander,  shall  be  directed  to  Jehovah.  The  Tews,  when 
threatened  by  him  because  of  Jaddua  the  high  priest  s  refusal  to 
swear  fealty  to  him,  prayed  earnestly  to  the  Lord,  and  so  were  de- 
livered (2  Chronicles,  20.  12  ;^  Psalm  23.  &.).  Tvpical  of  the  effect 
of  God's  judgrpients  hereafter  on  all  men,  and  especially  on  the 
Jews  in  turning  them  to  Him.  Maurer,  Pembellus,  &c.,  less 
probably  translate^  "  The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  upon  man,  as  they 
are  upon  all  Israel,"  viz.,  to  punish  the  ungodly,  and  to  protect  His 
people.  He  who  has  chastised  His  people,  will  not  fail  to  punish 
other  men  for  their  sins  severely.  The  "  all,"  I  think,  implies  that 
whereas  men's  attention  generally  (whence  "  man"  is  the  expres- 
sion) was  directed  to  Jehovah's  judgments,  all  Israel  especially 
looks  to  Him.  2.  Hamath — ^a  Syrian  kingdom  with  a  capital  A 
the  same  name.  North  of  Damascus,  shall  border  thereby — 
shall  be  joined  to  Damascus  in  treatment,  as  it  is  in  position ;  shall 
share  in  the  burden  of  wrath  of  which  Damascus  is  the  resting 
place.  Maurer  understands  "  which:"  "  Hamath,  which  borden 
on  Damascus,  al.so  shall  be  the  resting  place  of  Jehovah's  wrath** 
(the  latter  words  being  supplied  from  v,  i.).  Riblah,  the  scene  of 
the  Jews'  sufferings  from  their  foe  was  there :  it  therefore  shall 
suffer  (2  Kings,  23.  33  ;  25.  6,  7,  20,  21.).  Tyrus  .  . .  ZidOR— lying 
in  the  conqueror's  way  on  his  march  along  the  Mediterranean  to 
Egypt  (cf.  Isaiah,  23.).  Zidon,  the  older  city  surrendered,  and  Ab- 
dolonymus  was  made  its  viceroy,  very  wlso— in  her  own  eyes. 
Referring  to  Tyre  :  v.  3  shows  wherein  her  wisdom  consisted,  vii^ 
in  building  a  strong  hold,  and  heaping  up  gold  and  silver  (Ezekiel, 
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28.  3-5,  12,  17.).  On  Alexander's  expressing  his  wish  to  sacrifice 
in  Hercules*  temple  in  New  Tyre  on  the  Island,  she  showed  her 
wisdom  in  sending  a  golden  crown,  and  replying  that  the  true  and 
ancient  temple  of  Hercules  was  at  Old  Tyre  on  the  mainland. 
With  aU  her  wisdom  she  cannot  avert  her  doom.  3.  The  heathen 
historian,  Diodorus  Siculus  (17.  40),  ■  confirms  this,  "  Tyre  had  the 
greatest  confidence  owing  to  her  insular  position  and  fortifications* 
and  the  abundant  stores  she  had  prepared."  New  Tyre  was  on  an 
island  700  paces  from  the  shore.  As  Isaiah's  and  Ezekiel's  (£ze- 
kiel,  27.)  prophecies  were  directed  against  Old  Tyre  on  the  main- 
land, and  were  fulfilled  by  Nebuchadnezzar ;  so  Zechariah's  are 
against  New  Tyre,  which  was  made  seemingly  impregnable  by 
a  double  wall  150  feet  high,  as  well  as  the  sea  on  all  sides.  4. 
(Ezekiel,  26.  4,  12  :  27.  27.).  cast  her  out — Hebrew^  dispossess 
her,  t'./.,  will  cast  her  inhabitants  into  exile.  [Grotius.]  Alex- 
ander, though  without  a  navy,  by  incredible  labor  constructed  a 
mole  of  the  ruins  of  Old  Tyre  (fulfilling  Ezekiel,  26. 4-12.  &c.;  by 
"  scraping  her  dust  from  her,"  and  "  laying  her  stones,  timber,  and 
dust,  in  uie  midst  of  the  water"),  from  the  shore  to  the  island,  and, 
after  a  seven  months'  siege,  took  the  city  by  storm,  slew  with  the 
sword  about  8000,  enslaved  13,000,  crucified  2000,  and  set  the  city  on 

"  fire,"  as  here  foretold.  [Curtius,  B.  4.]  smite  her  power  In  the 

sea — situated  though  she  be  in  the  sea,  and  so  seeming  impregnable 
(cf.  Ezekiel,  28.  2,  "I  sit  in  the  seat  of  God  in  the  midst  0/ the  sea"), 
"  Her  power"  includes  not  only  her  fortifications,  but  her  fleet,  all 
of  which  Alexander  sunk  in  the  sea  before  her  very  walls.  [Cur- 
TIUS,  B.  4.j  Ezekiel,  26.  17,  corresponds,  "  How  art  thou  de- 
stroyed which  wast  strong  in  the  sea. '  5.  Ashkelon,  &c. — Goth 
alone  is  omitted,  perhaps  as  being  somewhat  inland,  and  so  out  of 
the  route  of  the  aavancing  conqueror.  Ekron  . . .  expectation  . . . 
ashaneil — Ekron,  the  farthest  North  of  the  Philstine  cities,  had 
expected  Tyre  would  withstand  Alexander,  and  so  check  his  pro- 
gress Southward  through  Philistia  to  Egypt.  This  hope  being  con- 
founded ("  put  to  shame"),  Ekron  shall  "  fear."  king  Shall  pcrlsb 
flrom  Gaza — its  government  shall  be  overthrown.  In  literal  fulfil- 
ment of  this  prophecy,  after  a  •two  months'  siege,  Gaza  was  takea 
by  Alexander,  10,000  of  its  inhabitants  slain,  and  the  rest  sold  as 
slaves.  Betis  the  Satrap,  or  petty  "  king,"  was  bound  to  a  chariot 
by  thongs  thrust  througn  the  soles  of  his  feet,  and  dragged  round 
the  city.  6.  bastard— not  the  rightful  heir ;  vile  and  low  men, 
such  as  are  bastards  (Deuteronomy,  23. 2.).  [GROTIUS.J  An  alien; 
so  LXX.;  implying  the  desolation  of  the  region  wherein  men  shall 
not  settle,  but  sojourn  in  only  as  aliens  passing  through.  [Cal- 
VIN.]  7.  take  ...  his  blood  out  of .  .  .  VH^\aX^— Blood  was  forbid- 
den  as  food  (Genesis,  9.  4;  Leviticus,  7.  26).  abominations — • 
things  sacrificed  to  idols  and  then  partaken  of  by  the  worshippers 
(Numbers,  25.  2;  Acts.  15.  29.).  The  sense  is,  "I  will  cause  the 
Philistines  to  cease  from  the  worship  of  idols."  even  be  shall  be 
for  our  God — "  even  he,"  like  Hamath,  Damascus,  Tyre,  &c., 
which,  these  words  imply,  shall  also  be  converted  to  Grod  (Isaiah, 
56.  3,  "  son  of  the  stranger  joined  himself  to  the  Lord").    [RossN- 
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MULLKR.]    The  **  even,'*  however,  may  mean.  Besides  the  Hebrews^ 
**  even"  tne  Phillistine  shall  worship  Jehovah  (so  Isaiah,  56.  8.). 

[Maurek.]    he  shall  be  as  a  oovernor  In  Judah — On  the  con- 

version  of  the  Philistine  prince,  he  shaU  have  the  same  dignity  **  in 
Judah  as  a  governor  ;"  there  shall  be  no  distinction.  [Hender- 
son.] The  Philistine  princes  with  their  respective  states  shall 
equally  belong  U>  ike  Jews  communum,  as  if  they  were  among  the 
"  governors"  of  states  "  in  Judah."  [Maurer.]  Ekron  as  a  Jelh 
asite — The  Jebusites,  the  original  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  who, 
when  subjugated  by  David,  were  incorporated  with  the  Jews  (2 
Samuel,  24.  16,  &c.),  and  enjoyed  their  privileges :  but  in  a  subor- 
•dinate  position  civilly  (i  Kings,  9.  20,  21.).  The  Jebusites*  condi- 
tion  under  Solomon  being  that  of  bond-servants  and  tributaries, 
Calvin  explains  the  verse  differently:  "I  will  rescue  the  Tew 
from  the  teeth  of  the  Philistine  foe  (image  from  wild  beasts  rending 
their  pray  with  their  /^^M),who  would  have  devoured  him,  as  he 
would  devour  bhinl  or  flesh  of  his  abominable  sacri6ces  to  idols ; 
and  even  he^  the  seemingly  ignoble  remnant  of  the  Jews,  shall  be 
sacred  to  our  Ca/ (consecrated  by  His  favor);  and  though  so  long 
bereft  of  dignity,  I  will  make  them  to  be  as  go7/emorsroiSmgo\he.Ts, 
and  Ekron  shall  be  a  tributary  bond-servant  as  the  Jebusite." 
Thus  the  antithesis  is  between  the  Jew  that  remaineth  (the  elect 
remnant)  and  the  Ekronite.  8.  encanp  abovt — (Psalm  34.  7.). 
mine  house — vi».,  the  Jewish  people  (di.  3.  7;  Hosc;^  8.  I.).  [Mau- 
rer.] Or,  the  temple:  reassuring  the  Jews  engaged  in  bulling, 
who  might  otherwise  fear  their  work  would  be  undone  by  the  con- 
querer.  [Moors.]  The  Jews  were,  in  agreement  with  this  proph- 
ecy, uninjured  by  Alexander,  though  he  punished  the  Samaritans. 
Typical  of  their  final  deliverance  from  every  foe.  passeth  hy  . . . 
returneth — ^Alexander  when  advancing  against  Jerusalem,  was  ar- 
rested by  a  dream,  so  that  neither  in  "  p>assing  by"  to  Egypt,  nor 
in  "returning,"  did  he  injure  the  Jews,  but  conferred  on  them 

great  priviieees.     no  oppressor . . .  pass  through . . .  any  more 

-—The  prophet  passes  from  the  immediate  future  to  the  final  de- 
liverance to  come  (Isaiah,  60.  18;  Ezekiel,  28.  24.).  seen  with 
mine  eyes — v»s.,  how  Jerusalem  has  been  oppressed  by  her  foes 
[Rosenmuller]  (Exodus,  3.  7;  2.  25.).  God  is  said  new  to  have 
seen^  because  He  now  begins  to  bring  the  foe  to  judgment,  and 
manifests  to  the  world  His  sense  of  His  people  s  wrongs.  9. 
From  the  coming  of  the  Grecian  conqueror,  Zechariah  makes  a 
sudden  transition,  by  the  prophetical  law  of  suggestion,  to  the 
coming  of  King  Messiah,  a  very  different  character,  daughter  of 
ZIon — The  theocratic  people  is  called  to  "  rejoice  "  at  the  coming 
of  her  King  (Psalm  2.  11.).  unto  thee— He  comes  not  for  His 
own  nin  or  pleasure,  as  earthly  kings  come,  but  for  the  sake  of  His 
churdi;  especially  for  the  Jew  s  sake,  at  His  second  coming  (Ro- 
mans, II.  26.).  he  is  Just — righteous ;9Xi  attribute  constantly  given 
to  Messiah  (Isaiah,  45.  21  ;  53.  11;  Jeremiah,  23.  5.  6)  in  connec- 
tion with  salvation.  He  does  not  merely  pardon  by  conniving  at 
sin,  but  He  justifies  by  becoming  the  Lord  our  righteousness-ful- 
fiUer,  so  that  not  merely  mercy,  but  justice,  requires  Uie  justifies^ 
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tion  of  the  sinner  who  by  faith  becomes  one  with  Christ.  God's 
justice  is  not  set  aside  by  the  sinner's  salvation,  but  is  magnified 
and  made  honorable  by  it  (Isaiah,  43.  I,  2t.).  His  future  reign  '*  in 
righteousness,"  also,  is  especially  referred  to  (Isaiah,  32.  i.).  hav- 
ing salvation — ^not  passively,  as  some  interpret  it,  "  saved,'*  which 
the  context,  referring  to  a  "  king,"  coming  to  reign,  forbids ;  ako 
the  old  versions,  LXX.  Syriac,  and  Vulgate,  give  Saviour.  The 
Hebrew  is  reflexive  in  sense,  showing  Himself  a  Saviour ;  "  having 
salvation  in  Himself"  for  us.  Endowed  with  a  salvation  which  He 
bestows  as  a  king.  Cf.  Margin,  "  saving  Himself."  Cf.  Matthew, 
I.  21,  in  the  Greek,  ''Himself  shall  save  His  people;"  »>..  not  by 
any  other,  but  by  Himself  shall  He  save.  [PEAksoN  on  the  Creed^ 
His  "having  salvation"  for  others  manifested  that  He  had  in  Him- 
self that  righteousness  which  was  indispensable  for  the  justification 
of  the  unrighteous  (i  Corinthians,  i.  30;  2  Corinthians,  5.  21;  i 
John,  2.  I.).  This  contrasts  beautifully  with  the  haughty  Grecian 
conqueror  who  came  to  destroy,  whereas  Messiah  came  to  save. 
Still  Messiah  shall  come  to  take  "just"  vengeance  on  His  foes, 
previous  to  His  reign  of  peace  (Malachi,  4.  i,  2.).  lowly — ^mild, 
gentle ;  corresponding  to  His  "  riding  on  an  ass  "  (not  a  despised 
animal  as  with  us  ;  nor  a  badge  of  humiliation,  for  princes  in  the 
East  rode  on  asses,  as  well  as  low  persons.  Judges,  5.  10.),  i.e.,  com- 
ing as  "  Prince  of  peace**  (v,  10;  Isaiah,  9.  6;);  the  "horse,"  on  the 
contrary  is  the  emblem  of  itfar,  and  shall  therefore  be  "  cut  off." 
Perhaps  the  Hebrew  includes  b(Ah  the  "  lowliness  "of  His  outward 
state  (which  applies  to  His  first  coming)  and  His  "  meekness  "  of 
disposition,  as  Matthew,  21.  5,  quotes  it  (cf.  Matthew,  11.  29,), 
which  applies  to  both  His  comings.  Both  adapt  Him  for  loving 
sympathy  with  us  men  ;  and  at  the  same  time  are  the  ground  of 
His  coming  manifested  exaltation  (John,  5.  27;  Philippians,  2.  7- 
9.).  OOlt — ^untamed,  "  whereon  yet  never  man  sat"  (Luke,  19.  30.). 
The  symbol  of  a  triumphant  conqueror  and  judge  (Judges,  5.  10; 
la  4;  12.  14.).  foal  or  an  ass— /iV.,  asses;  in  Hebrew  idiom,  the 
indefinite  plural  for  singular  (so  Genesis,  8.  4,  "  mountains  of 
Ararat,"  for  one  of  the  mountains).  The  dam  accompanied  the 
colt  (Matthew,  21.  2.).  The  entry  of  Jesus  into  Jerusalem  at  His 
first  coming  is  a  pledge  of  the  full  accomplishment  of  this  proph- 
ecy at  His  second  coming.  It  shall  be  "  the  day  of  the  Lord " 
(Psalm  118.  24,),  as  that  first  Palm  Sunday  was.  The  Jews  shall 
then  universally  (Psalm  118.  26)  say,  what  some  of  them  said  then, 
*'  Blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  "  (cf.  Mat- 
thew, 21. 9.  with  23.  39;);  also  "  Hosanna,"  or  "Save  now,  I  beseech 
thee."  "  Palms,"  the  emblem  of  triumph,  shall  then  also  be  in  the 
hands  of  His  people  cf.  John,  12.  13,  with  Revelation,  7.  9,  10.). 
Then  also,  as  on  His  former  entry,  it  shall  be  the  feast  of  taberna- 
cles (at  which  they  used  to  draw  water  from  Siloam,  quoting  Isaiah, 
13,  3.).  Cf.  Psalm,  118.  15,  with  ch.  14.  16.  10.  (Isaiah,  2.  4;  Ho. 
sea,  2. 18;  Micah,  5. 10.).  Epbralm  . . .  Jerusalem— the  ten  tribes, 
and   Tudah  and  Benjamin  ;  both  alike  to  be  restored  hereafter. 

speaii  peace  —  command  it  authoritati^ly.  dominion  . . .  from 
sea . . .  river   . .  ends  of  . . .  earth— fulfilling  Genesis,  15.  x8 ; 
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Ezodas,  23.  31;  and  Psalm  7a.  8.     '*  Sea  . . .  sea,**  are  the  Red  sea 
and  Mediterranean.    The  "  river  "  is  the  Euphrates.  Jerusalem  and 
the  Holy  land,  extended  to  the  limits  promised  to  Abraham,  are  to 
be  the  centre  of  His  future  dominion ;  whence  it  will  extend  to  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  earth.      II.    As  for  tbee  alSO  —  ijt..  "the 
daughter  of  Zion,"  or   *'  Jerusalem  "  (?♦.  9.)    the  theocracy.     Tlie 
*'  thee  also/*  in  contradistinction   to  Messiah  spoken  of   in  v.  10, 
implies  that  besides  cutting  off  the  battle  bow  and  extending  Mes- 
siah's '  dominion  to  the  ends  of  the  earth/'  God  would  also  deliv- 
er for  her  her  exiled  people  from  their  foreign  captivity,     by  the 
blood  of  thy  OOVenani — iji»  according  to  the  covenant  vouchsafed 
to  thee  on  Sinai,  and  ratified  by  the  blood  of  sacrifices  (Exodus, 
34.  8;  Hebrews,  9. 18-30.).     pit  wherein  ...  no  water— Dungeons 
were  often  pits  without  water,  miry  at  the  bottom,  such  us  Jeremi- 
ah  sunk  in  when  confined  (Genesis,  37.  34:  Jeremiah.  38.  6.).    An 
image  of  the  misery  of  the  Jewish  exiles  in  Egypt.  Greece,  &c.» 
under    the  successors  of  Alexander,  especially  under  Antiochos 
Epiphanes.  who  robbed  and  profaned  the  temple,  slew  thousands, 
and  enslaved  more.     God  delivered  them  by  the  Maccabees.    A 
type  of  the  future  deliverance  from  their  last  great  persecutor  here- 
after (Isaiah,  51.  14;  60.  i.).     12.  strong  hold— in  contrast  to  the 
"  pit  "  (v,  H;);  lit.,  a  place  cut  off  from  access.*'     Maurer  thinks 
"a  height"  (Psalm.  18.  33.).     An  image  for  the  security  which  tht 
returnmg  Jews  shall  have  in  Messiah  (v.  8)  encamped  about  His 
people  (Psalm  46.  i.  5;  cf.  Isaiah.  49.  9;  Proverbs  l3  10.).     pris- 
oners of  hope — ^t>..  who  in  spite  of  afflictions  (Job,  13.  15;  Psalm 
43.  5,  11)  maintain  hope  in  the  covenant-keeping  God,  in  contrast 
to  unbelievers,  who  say,  "there  is  no  hope"  (Jeremiah.  2.  25.  18 » 
13.).     Especially  those   Jews  who   believe  God*s  word  to  Israel 
(Teremiah,  31.  17,),  '*  there  is  hope  in  the  end,  that  thy  children 
shall  come  again  to  their  own  border,*'  and  do  not  say.  as  in  Eze- 
kiel,  37.  II,  **  Our  hope  is  lost."  Primarily,  the  Jews  of  S^chariah's 
time  are  encouraged  not  to  be  dispirited  in  building  by  their  trials; 
secondarily,  the  Jews  before  the  coming  restoration  are  encouraged 
to  look  to  Messiah  for  deliverance  from  their  last  oppressors,  even 
to-day — when  your  circumstances  seem  so  unpromising;  in  contrast 
with  the  "  day  of  the  Lord,"  when  Zion's  King  shall  come  to  her 
deliverance  (v,  9.).     I  will  render  doublo— <>reat  as  has  been  thy 
adversity,  thy  prosperity  shall  be  doubly  greater  (Isaiah,  61.  7.). 
13.  Bent  Judab  —made  Judah  as  it  were  my  bow,  and  **  filled"  it 
"  with  Ephraim  "  as  my  arrow,  wherewith  to  overcome  the  successor 
of  the  Grecian  Alexander,  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (cf.  Notes^  Daniel, 
8.  and  11.  33;  i  Maccabees,  i.  62;  3.41-43,),  the  oppressor  of  Ju- 
dah.    Having  spoken  {v,  1-8)  of  Alexander's  victories,  after  the 
parenthesis  (v,  9,  lo)  as  to  Messiah  the  infinitely  greater  King,  com- 
ing, he  passes  lo  the  victories  which  God  would  enable  Judah  to 
to  gain  over  Alexander's  successor,  after  his  temporary  oppression 
of  them.     0  ZIon  ...  0  Greece— God  on  one  hand  addresses  ^Tion, 
on  the  other  Greece,  showing  that  He  rules  all  people.     14.  An- 
other image :  "  Jehovah  shall  be  seen  (conspicuously  manifesting 
His  power)  over  them"  («.tf.,  in  behalf  of  the  Jews  and  against  their 
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foes),  as  formerly  He  appeared  in  a  cloud  over  the  Israelites  a^^ainst 

the  ^yptians  (Ex,  14. 19, 24.).    bi$  arrow . . .  as  . . .  lightning— 

flashing  forth  instantaneous  destruction  to  the  foe  (Ps.  18. 14.).  blow 
. . .  trumpet — to  summon  and  indte  His  people  to  the  battle  for  the 
destruction  of  their  foe.  go  with  whirlwinds  of  the  south— I.  e.,  go 
forth  in  the  most  furious  storm,  such  as  is  one  from  the  South  (Is.  21. 
!.)•  Alluding,  perhaps,  to  Jehovah's  ancient  miracles  at  Sinai 
coming  **  from  Teman"  ("  the  South"  in  Alarnn).  15.  devour — 
die  flesh  of  their  foes,  drinil — the  blood  of  their  foes  :  i^.,  utterly 
destroy  them.     Image  (as  Jeremiah,  46. 10)  from  a  sacriflce,  wherein 

fart  of  the  flesh  was  eaten,  and  the  blood  poured  in  libation  (cf. 
saiah  63.  I.  &c.).  SUbdue  With  Sllno  stones— or  *  tread  under 
foot  the  sling  stones"  hurled  by  the  foe  at  them ;  i.e..  will  con* 
temptuously  trample  on  the  hostile  missiles  which  shall  fall  harm- 
less under  their  feet  (cf.  Job,  41.  28.).  Probably,  too,  it  is  implied 
that  their  foes  are  as  impotent  as  the  common  stones  used  in  sling" 
ing  when  they  have  fallen  under  foot :  in  contrast  to  the  people  of 
God  (v.  16,).  **  the  (precious)  stones  of  a  crown"  (cf.  i  Samuel.  25. 
29.).  [Maurer.]  ^i^/rVA  Firyj*0»  is  good  sense  .  The  Jews  shall 
subdue  the  foe  <it  the  first  onsets  with  the  mere  stingers  who  stood 
in  front  of  the  line  of  battle  and  began  the  engagement.  Though 
armed  with  but  sling  stones,  like  David  against  Goliath,  they  shall 
subdue  the  foe  (Judges,  20.  16;  i  (yhronicles,  12.  2.).  [Grotius.] 
noise — ^the  battle  shout,  through  wine^Kch-  10.  7.).  The  Spirit 
of  God  fills  them  with  triumph  (Ephesians,  5.  18.).  filled — with 
blood,  iilce  bowls — ^the  bowls  used  to  receive  the  bloqd  of  the 
sacrifices,  as  .  .  corners— or  "  horns"  of  the  altar  which  used  to 
be  sprinkled  with  blood  from  the  bowls  (Exodus,  29, 12;  Leviticus, 

4. 18.)    16.  save  then  ...  as  the  flock  of  his  people— as  the 

flock  of  His  people  ought  to  be  saved  (Psalm  77.  20.).  Here  the 
im2Lg(&  oi  war  znd  bloodshed  {v.  15)  is  exchanged  for  i^^  shepherd 
and  floch,  as  God  will  give  not  only  victory,  but  afterwards  safe 
and  lasting  peace.  In  contrast  to  the  worthless  sling  stones  trod- 
den under  foot  stand  the  (gem)  "  stones  of  the  crown  (Isaiah,  62. 
3;  Malachi,  3.  17,),  lifted  up  as  an  ensign,"  that  all  may  flock  to  the 
tewish  church  (Isaiah,  1 1.  10,  12;  62.  10.).  17.  his  gOOdnesS  .  . . 
bis  beauty — the  goodness  and  beauty  which  Jehovah  Messiah  be- 
stows on  His  people.  Not  as  Maurer  thinks,  the  goodness,  &c., 
of  His  land  or  Hu  people  (Psalm  31. 19;  Jeremiah,  31.  12.).    make 

. . .  cheerful — Ht,,  make  to  grow,    new  wine  the  maids — supply, 

"  shall  make  ...  to  grow.  Com  and  wine  abundant  indicate 
peace  and  plenty.  The  new  wine  gladdening  the  maids,  is  pecu- 
liar to  thispassage.  It  confutes  those  who  interdict  the  use  of  wine 
as  food.  The  Jews,  heretofore  straitened  in  provisions  through 
pressure  of  the  foe,  shall  now  have  abundance  to  cheer,  not  merely 
the  old,  but  even  the  youths  and  maidens.     [Calvin.] 

CHAPTER  X. 

Ver.  I -1 2.    Prayer  and  Promise.    Call  to  prayer  to  Jehovah, 

as  contrasted  with  the  idol  worship  which  had  brought  judgments 

on  the  princes  and  people.     Blessings  promised  in  answer  to 

prayer:  (i.)  rulers  of  themselves:  (2.)  conquest  of  their  enemies. 
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• 
(3.)  restoration  and  establishment  of  both  Israel  and  Jadah  in  their 
own  land  in  lasting  peace  and  piety.     I.  Ask  .  . .  raill — on  which 
the  abundance  of  "  com"  promised  by  the  Lord  (ch.  9.  17)  de- 
pends.    Tehovah  alone  can  give  it,  and  will  give  it  on  being  aisked 

(Jeremiah,  xo.  13;  14.  22.).     rain  In tine  of latter 

rain — 1>.,  the  latter  rain  in  its  due  time,  ot«.,  in  spring,  about  Feb^- 
ruary  or  March  (Job,  29.  23;  Joel,  2.  23.).  The  lauer  rain  ripened 
the  grain,  as  the  Ibrmer  rain  in  October  tended  to  fructify  the  seed. 
Including  all  temporal  blessings  ;  these,  again,  being  types  of  spir- 
itual ones.  Though  God  has  bo^n  to  bless  us,  we  are  not  to  relax 
our  prayers.  The  former  rmin  of  conversion  may  have  been  given, 
but  we  must  also  ask  for  the  latter  rain  of  ripened  sanctification. 
Though  at  Pentecost  there  was  a  fonner  rain  on  the  Jewish  church, 
a  latter  rain  is  still  to  be  looked  for  when  the  full  harvest  of  the  na,- 
lion's  conversion  shall  be  gathered  in  to  God.  The  spirit  of 
prayer  in  the  church  is  an  index  at  once  of  her  piety,  and  of  the 
spiritual  blessings  she  may  expect  from  God.  When  the  church 
is  full  of  prayer,  God  pours  out  a  full  blessing,  bright  Clonda— 
rather,  lightnings,  the  precursors  of  rain.  [Maurer.]  8h0W6f8 
of  rain — /t/.,  rain  of  heavy  ruin.  In  Job,  37.  6,  the  same  words 
occur  an  inverted  order.  [Henderson.]  orass — a  general  term, 
including  both  com  for  men,  and  grass  for  cattle.  2.  idolo — 
/('/.,  '*  the  teraphim,'*  the  household  gods^  consulted  in  divination 
(Note,  Hosea,  3.  4.).  Derived  bv  Gesenius  from  an  Arabic  root, 
**  comfort,"  indicating  them  as  the  givers  of  comfort.  Or  an  Ethi- 
opian root,  "  relics."  Herein  Zechariah  shows,  that  the  Jews  by 
their  own  idolatry  had  stayed  the  grace  of  God  heretofore,  which 
otherwise  would  have  given  them  all  those  blessings,  temporal  and 
spiritual,  which  they  are  now  (v.  i)  uiged  to  '*  ask^  for.  divinert 
— ^who  gave  responses  to  consulters  of  the  Teraphim :  opposed  to 
Jehovah  and  His  true  prophets,  seen  a  lie — pretending  to  see 
what  they  saw  not  in  giving  responses.  COnfort  in  valH — Ui^ 
**  give  vapor  for  comfort ;"  ije.,  give  comforting  promises  to  con- 
suiters  which  are  sure  to  come  to  nought  (Job,  13.  4;  16.  2;  21. 
34)-  therefbre  they  went  tlieir  way-~t.^.,  Israel  and  Judah  were 
led  away  captive,  as  a  flOCk  .  .  .  nO  Shepherd — as  sheep  wander 
and  are  a  prey  to  every  injury  when  without  a  shepherd.  So  the 
Tews  had  been,  whilst  they  were  without  Jehovah,  the  true  shep- 
herd ;  for  the  false  prophets  whom  they  trusted,  were  no  shepherds 
(Ezekiel,  34.  5.).  So  now  they  are  scattered,  whilst  they  know  not 
Messiah  their  shepherd  ;  typified  in  the  state  of  the  disciples,  when 
they  had  forsaken  Tesus  ana  fled  (Matthew,  26.  56;  cf.  ch.  13.  7.). 
3.  against  the  shepherds—the  civil  rulers  of  Israel  and  Judah 
who  abetted  idolatry,  punished — lit.,  "  visited. $^on"  The  same 
word,  "  visited,"  without  the  "  upon,"  is  presently  after  used  in  a 
good  sense  to  heighten  the  contrast.  goatS — he-goats.  As  "  shep- 
herds" described  what  they  ought  to  have  been,  so  "  he-goats"  de- 
scribes what  they  were,  the  emblem  of  headstrong  wantonness  and 
offensive  lust  (Margin^  Isaiah,  14.  9;  Eaekiel,  34.  17;  Daniel,  8. 
5;  Matthew,  25.  33.).  The  he-goats  head  the  flock.  They  who 
are  first  in  crime,  will  be  first  in  punishment,    visited — ^in  mercy 
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(Luke,  I.  68.).  a8  hIS  goodiv  horse— In  ch.  o.  13,  they  were  rep- 
resented under  the  image  of  hywi  and  arrows ^  here  under  that  of 
their  commander-in-chief,  Jehovah's  battU'horse  (6oiig  of  Solomon, 
I.  9.).  God  can  make  His  people,  timid  though  they  be  as  sheep, 
courageous  as  the  charger.  The  general  rode  on  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  richly  caparisoned;  and  had  his  horse  tended  with  the 
greatest  care.  Jehovah  might  cast  off  the  Jews  for  their  vileness, 
but  He  regards  His  election  or  adoption  of  them:  whence  he  calls 
them  here  ^'His  flock/*  and  therefore  saves  them.  5.  Out  Of  blUI 
— yudah  is  to  be  no  more  subject  to  foreigners,  but  from  iUelf 
shall  come  its  rulers,  the  OOrner — stone,  Messiah  (Isaiah,  28. 16.). 
**  Corners"  simply  express  governors  (Margin,  I  &unuel,  14.  38; 
Margin,  Isaiah,  19.  13.).  The  Maccabees,  Judah's  governors  and 
deliverers  from  Antiochus  the  oppressor,  are  primarily  meant ;  but 
Messiah  is  the  antitype.  Messiah  supports  and  binds  together  the 
church,  Jews  and  Gentiles,  the  nail — (Judges,  4.  21;  Isaiah,  22. 
23.)<  The  large  peg  inside  an  Oriental  tent,  on  which  is  hung 
most  of  its  valuable  furniture.  On  Messiah  hang  all  the  glory  and 
hope  of  His  peoole,  bOW— (ch.  9. 13.).  Judah  shall  not  need  for- 
eign soldiery.  Messiah  shall  be  her  battle-bow  (Psalm  45.  4,  5; 
Revelation,  6.  2.).  every  Oppressor — ^rather,  in  a  good  sense, 
ruier,  as  the  kindred  Ethiopic  term  means.  So  **  exactor,"  in  Isa- 
iah, 60.  17,  viz,^  one  who  exacts  the  tribute  from  the  nations  made 
tribuUry  to  Judah..  [LuDOVicus  de  Dieu.]  5.  riders  OH 
horses — ^vt's.,  the  enemy's  horsemen.  Though  the.  Jews  were  for- 
bidden by  the  law  to  multiply  horses  in  battle  ^Deuteronomy,  17. 
16,),  they  are  made  Jehovah's  war-horse  {v,  3 ;  Psalm  20. 
7,),  and  so  tread  down  on  foot  the  foe  with  all  his  cavalry 
(Ezekiel,  38.  4  ;  Daniel,  11.  40.).  Cavalry  was  the  chief  strength 
of  the  Svro-Grecian  army  (i  Maccabees,  3.  39.).  6.  Juoah 
...  Josepn — i^,t  the  ten  tribes.  The  distinct  mention  of 
both  Judah  and  Israel  shows  that  there  is  yet  a  more  complete 
restoration  than  that  from  Babylon,  when  Judah  alone  and  a  few 
Israelites  from  the  other  tribes  returned.  The  Maccabean  deliver- 
ance is  here  connected  with  it,  just  as  the  painter  groups  on  the  same 
canvass  objects  in  the  foreground  and  hills  far  distant ;  or  as  the 
comparatively  near  planet  and  the  remote  fixed  star  are  seen  to- 
gether in  the  same  firmament.  Prophecy  ever  hastens  to  the 
Slorious  final  consummation  under  Messiah,  bring  them  aoaln 
I  place  them — viz ,  securely  in  their  own  land.  The  Hebtew 
verb  is  compounded  of  two,  "  I  will  bring  again,"  and  "  I  will 
place  them"  (Jeremiah,  32.  37.).  Maurer,  from  a  different  form, 
translates,  **  I  will  make  them  to  dwell.**  7.  liiie  a  mighty  man — 
in  the  battle  with  the  foe  (».  3,  5.).  rejOlce — at  their  victory  over 
the  foe.  children  shall  see  it — who  are  not  yet  of  age  to  serve. 
To  teach  patient  waiting   for  God*s  promises.     If  ye   do   not   at 

S resent  see  the  fulfilment,  vour  children  shall,  and  their  joy  shall 
e  complete.  reJoice  In  the  Lord — the  Giver  of  such  a  glorious 
victory.  8.  biss  for  them — Keepers  of  bees  by  a  whistle  call 
them  together.  So  Jehovah  by  the  mere  word  of  His  call,  shall 
gather  back  to  Palestine  His  scattered  people  (z'.  10 ;  Isaiah,  $• 
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26;  Ezekiel,  36.  11.).  The  multitudes  mentioned  by  Josephus 
(B.  3.  ch.  3.  2,),  as  peopling  Uaiiiee  200  years  after  this  time,  were 
a  pledge  of  the  future  more  perfect  fulnllment  of  the  prophecy. 
for  I  nave  redeened  them — vU.,  in  my  covenant-purpose  **  re^ 
deemed"  both  temporally  and  spiritually,  ae  tfaey  have  increased 
— in  former  times.  9.  80W  theui  among  .  .  .  people— Their  dis- 
persion was  with  a  special  design.  Like  seed  sown  far  and  wide, 
they  shall,  when  quickened  themselves,  be  the  fittest  instruments 
for  quickening  others  (cf.  Micah,  5.  7.).  The  slight  hold  they  have 
on  every  soil  where  they  now  live,  as  also  the  commercial,  and 
therefore  cosmopolitan  character  of  their  pursuits,  making  a  change 
of  residence  easy  to  them,  fit  them  peculiarly  for  missionary  wonc 
[MooRJ..]  The  wide  dispersion  of  the  Jews  just  before  Christ's 
coming,  prepared  the  way  similarly  for  the  apostles'  preaching  in 
the  various  Jewish  synagogues  throughout  the  world  ;  everywhere 
some  of  the  Old  Testament  seed  previously  sown,  was  ready  to 
germinate  when  the  New  Testament  light  and  heat  were  brought 
to  bear  on  it  by  Gospel  preachers.  Thus  the  way  was  opened  for 
entrance  among  the  Gentiles.  *'  Wiil  sow"  is  the  Hebrew  future, 
said  of  that  which  has  been  done,  is  being  done,  and  may  be  done 

afterwards  [Maurer]  (cf.  Hosea,  2.  23.).    shall  remember  me  in 

far  eountries — (Deuteronomy,  30.  i  ;  2  Chronicles,  6.  37.).  Im- 
plying the  Jew's  return  to  a  right  mind  in  "  all  the  nations"  where 
they  are  scattered  simultaneously.  Cf.  LuUe,  15.  17,  x 8,  with 
Psalm  22.  27,  "  All  the  ends  of  the  world  rememberifig  and  turning 
unto  the  Lord,"  preceeded  by  the  "  seed  of  Jacob  . .  .  Israel .  .  • 
fearing  and  glorifying  him  ;"  also  Psahn  102.  13-15.  live — in 
political  and  spiritual  life.  10.  EflYpt . . .  Assyria — the  former 
the  first,  the  latter  among  the  last  of  Israel's  oppressors  (or  nprt^ 
senting  the  four  great  world- kingdoms^  of  which  it  was  the  first): 
types  of  the  present  universal  dispersion,  Egypt  being  South, 
Assyria  North,  opposite  endi»  of  the  compass.  Maurer  conject-' 
ures  that  many  Isiaelites  fled  to  "  Egypt"  on  the  invasion  of 
Tiglath-pileser.  But  Isaiah  11.  11,  and  this  passage  rather  accord 
with  the  view  of  the  future  restoration.  Cfllead  .  . .  Lebanon — 
The  whole  of  the  Holy  land  is  described  bv  two  of  its  bounda- 
ries, the   Eastern   ("  Gilead"   beyond    Tordon)  and   the  Northern 

("  Lebanon"),    place  shall  not  be  fonnd  for  them— f>.,  there 

shall  not  be  room  enough  for  them  through  their  numbers  Isaiah, 
49.  20 ;  54.  3.).  II.  pass  . . .  sea  with  affliction—Personifying 
the  "  sea  ;"  He  shall  afflict  the  sea,  f.^.,  cause  it  to  cease  to  be  an 
obstacle  to  Israel's  return  to  Palestine  (Isaiah,  11.  15,  lb.).  Vul- 
gate translates^ "  The  strait  of  the  sea,"  Maurer,  "  He  shall 
cleave  and  smiit"  &c,  English  Version  is  best  (Psalm  114.  3.). 
As  Jehovah  smote  the  Red  sea  to  make  a  passage  for  His  people 
(Exodus,  14.  16,  21,),  so  hereafter  shall  he  make  a  way  through 
every  obstable  which  opposes  Israel's  restoration,  the  rlver — the 
Nile  (Amos,  8.  8  ;  9.  5  ;);  or  the  Euphrates.  Thus  the  Red  sea 
and  the  Euphrates  in  the  former  part  of  the  verse  answer  to  "  As- 
syria," and  "Egypt"  in  the  latter,  scsptre  of  Egypt . . .  depart 
—(Ezekiel,  30. 13.).    12.   I . . .  strengthen  them  In . . .  Lord— 
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^Hosea,  i.  7.).  I,  ^he  Father,  will  strengthen  them  in  the  name, 
%je.^  the  manifested  power,  of  the  Lord,  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God. 
walk  ...  in  his  name — Z.^.,  live  everywhere  and  continually  under 
His  protection,  and  according  to  his  will  (Genesis,  5.  22  ;  Psalm 
ao.  I,  7  ;  Micah,  4.  5.). 

CHAPTER  XI. 
Ver.  1-17.    Destruction  of  the  Second  Temple  and  Jew- 
ish Polity  for  the  Rejection  of    Messiah.    I.  Open  thy 
doors,  0|  Lebanon — 1.^.,  the  temple  so  called,  as  being  constructed 
of  cedars  of  Lebanon,  or  as  being  lofty  and  conspicuous  like  that 
mountain  (cf.  Ezekiel,  17.  3  ;  Habakkuk,  2.  17.).     Forty  years  be- 
fore the  destruction  of  the  temple,  the  tract,  called  "  Massecheth 
Joma"  states,  its  doors  of  their  own  accord   opened,  and  Rabbi 
ohanan  in  alarm  said,  I  know  that  thy  desolation  is  impending 
according  to  Zechariah's  prophecy.     Calvin  supposes  Lebanon  to 
refer  to  jMea,  described  by  its  North  boundary  ;  "  Lebanon,"  the 
route  by  whioh  the  Romans,  according  to  Josephus,  gradually  ad- 
vanced towards  Jerusalem.     Moore,  from  Hengstenberg,  refers 
the  passage  to  the  civil  war  which  caused  the  calling  in  of  the 
Romans,  who,  like  a  storm  sweeping  through  the  land  from  Leba- 
non,  deprived  Judea  of  its   independence.      Thus  the  passage 
forms  a  fit  introduction  to  the  prediction  as  to  Messiah  bom  when 
Judea  became  a  Roman  province.     But  the  weight  of  authority  is 
K>r  the  former  view.     2.  fir  tree  . . .  COdar — If  even  the  cedars 
(the  highest  in  the  state)  are  not  spared,  how  much  less  the  fir  trees 
(the  lowest)  ?     forest  of . . .  Vintage — As  the  vines  are  stripped  of 
their  grapes  in  the  vintage  (cf.  Joel,  3.  13,),  so  the  forest  of  Leba- 
non '*  is  come   down,"  stripped   of  all  its  beauty.     Rather,    "  the 
fortified "  or  **  inaccessible  forest"  [Maurer]  ;  1.  ^.,  Jerusalem  with 
dense  houses  as  a  thick  forest  is  with  trees,  and  "fortined"  with  a  wall 
round.     Cf.  Micah  3.  12,  where  its  desolate  state  is  described  as  a 
forest.      3.    shepherds — the     Jewish   rulers,    their  olOry — their 
wealth  and   magnificence  ;  or  that   of  the  temple^   *'  their  glory" 
(Mark,    13.    I ;     Luke,  21.    5.).      young   llons — the  princes,   so 
described  on  account  of  their  cruel  rapacity,     pride  Oi  Jordan — 
its  thickly  wooded  banks,  the  lair  of  "  lions"  (Jeremiah,  12.  5  ;  49. 
19.).      Image   for  Judea   '*  spoiled"    of  the  magnificence  of    its 
rulers  ("  the  young  lions").     The   valley   of  the   Jordan   forms  a 
deeper  gash  than  any  on  the  earth.     The  land  at  lake  Merom  is  on 
a  level  with  the  Mediterranean  sea  ;  at  the  sea  of  Tiberias  it  falls 
650  feet  below  that  level,  and  to  double  that  depression  at  the  Dead 
sea,  t.^.,  in   all,  1950  feet   below   the    Mediterranean  ;  in   twenty 
miles  interval  there  is  a  fall  of  from   3000   to   4000  feet.     4.  The 
prophet  here  proceeds  to  show  the  cause  of  the  destruction  just 
foretold,  viz.y  the  rejection  of  Messiah,     flocil  Of .  .  ,•  Siaughter — 
(Psalm  44.  22.).     God's   people  doomed   to  slaughter   by  the  Ro- 
mans.    Zechariah  here  represents  typically  Messiah,  and  performs 
in  vision  the  actions  enjoined  :  hence  the  language  is  in  part  ap- 
propriate to  him,  but  mainly  to  the  antitype,  Messiah.     A  million 
and  a  half  perished  in  the  Jewish  war,  and  one  million,  one  hun* 
hundred  thousand  at  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.    **  Feed"  implies  that 
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the  Jews  could  not  plead  ignorance  of  God's  will  to  execute  iheir 
sin.  Zechariah  and  the  other  prophets  had  by  God's  appointment 
"  fed"  them  (Acts,  20.  28)  with  the  word  of  God,  teaching  and 
warning  them  to  escape  from  coming  wrath  by  repentance :  the 
type  of  Messiah  the  chief  shepherd  who  receives  the  commission 
of  the  Father,  with  whom  He  is  one  (v.  4;);  and  Himself  says  (». 
7,),  "/  will  feed  the  flock  of  slaughter."  Zechariah  did  not  live  to 
"feed"  literally  the  "flock  of  slaughter;"  Messiah  alone  "fed" 
those  who,  because  of  their  rejection  of  Him,  were  condemned  to 
slaughter.  Jehovah-  Messiah  is  the  speaker.  It  is  He  who  threat- 
ens to  inflict  the  punishments  (v.  6,  8.).  The  typical  breaking  of 
the  staff,  performed  in  vision  bv  Zechariah  («.  10,),  is  fulfilled  in 
His  breaking  the  covenant  with  Judah.  It  is  He  who  was  sold 
for  thirty  pieces  of  silver  (v.  12,  13.).  5.  possessore — The  huyen 
[MaurerJ,  their  Roman  oppressors,  contrasted  with  **  they  that 
sell  men.  The  instruments  of  God's  righteous  judgment,  and 
therefore  "  not  holding  themselves  guilty"  Qeremiah,  5a  7.).  It  is 
meant  that  they  might  use  this  plea,  not  that  they  actually  used  it. 
Judah's  adversaries  felt  no  compunction  in  destroying  them  ;  and 
God  in  righteous  wrath  against  Judah  allowed  it.  tnoy  that  SSlI 
them — (cf  V,  12.).  The  rulers  of  Judah  who  by  their  avaricious 
rapacity  and  selfishness  (John,  11.  48,  50)  virtually  sold  their  coun- 
try to  Rome.  Their  covetousness  brought  on  Judea  God's  visita- 
tion by  Rome.  The  climax  of  this  was  the  sale  of  the  innocent 
Messiah  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver.  They  thought  that  Jesus  was 
thus  sold  and  their  selfish  interest  secured  by  the  delivery  of  Him 
to  the  Romans  for  crucifixion ;  but  it  was  themselves  and  their 
country  that  they  thus  sold  to  the  Roman  "  possessors."  I  am  rich 
— ^by  selling  the  sheep  (Deuteronomy,  29.  19;  Hosea,  12.  8.).  In 
short-sighted  selfishness  they  thought  they  had  gained  their  object, 
covetous  self-aggrandisement  (Luke,  16.  14,),  and  hypocritically 
"thanked"  God  for  their  wicked  gain  (cf.  Luke,  18.  11.),  say  . . . 
pity — In  Hebrew  it  is  singular;  f>.  each  of  those  that  sell  them  saith: 
Not  one  of  their  own  shepherds /zAVM  them.  An  emphatical  mode 
of  expression  by  which  each  individual  is  represented  as  doing,  or 
not  doing,  the  action  of  the  verb.  [Henderson.]  Hengsten- 
BERG  refers  the  singular  verbs  to  Jehovah,  the  true  actor ;  the 
wicked  shepherds  being  His  unconscious  instruments.  Cf.  v.  6, 
"  For  /  will  no  more  pity"  with  the  Hebrew  ''piOetk  not"  here. 
6.  Jehovah,  in  vengeance  for  their  rejection  of  Messiah,  gave  them 
oyer  to  intestine  feuds,  and  Roman  rule.  The  zealots  and  other 
factious  Jews  expelled  and  slew  one  another  by  turns  at  the  last 
invasion  by  Rome,  hls  king — ^Vespasian  or  Titus :  they  them- 
selves (John,  19.  15)  had  said,  unconsciously  realising  Zechariah's 
^ords,  identifying  Rome's  king  with  Judah's  ("  his")  king,  "  We 
Rave  no  king  but  Caesar."  G<d  took  them  at  their  word,  and  gave 
them  the  Roman  king  who  "  smote  (/r*/.,  dash  in  pieces)  their  land," 
breaking  up  their  polity,  when  they  rejected  their  true  king  who 
would  have  saved  them.  7.  And — rather,  Accordingly:  implying 
the  motive  cause  which  led  Messiah  to  assume  the  office,  7nz^  the 
will  of  the  Father  (v.  4,  5,),  who  pitied  the  sheep  without  any  tme 
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shepherd.     I  will  feed—"  I  fed"  [Calvin],  which  comes  to  the 
same  thing  as  the  past  tense  must  in  Zechariah's  time  have  referred 
to  the  event  of  Messiah's  advent  then  future :  the  prophets  often 
speaking  of  the  future  in  vision  as  already  present.     It  was  not  my 
fault,  Jehovah  implies,  that  these  sheep  were  not  fed ;  the  fault  rests 
solely  with  you,  because  ye  rejected  the  grace  of  God.     [Calvin.] 
even  )r0U,  0  poor  of  the  flock— rather,  "  in  order  that  (I  might  ^ 
feed,  t./.,  save)  the  poor   (humble ;   cf.  v.  ii;   Zephaniah,  3.  12; 
Matthew,  5.  3)  of  the  flock ;"  lit.  (not  ">w«,"  but),  "  therefore  (I 
will  feed),"  &c.     [Moore.]     See  Margin,  "  VeHly  the  poor."     It 
is  for  the  sake  of  the  believing  remnant  that  Messiah  took  charge 
of  the  flock,  though  he  would  have  saved  all,  if  they  would  have 
come  to  Him.    They  would  not  come  ;  therefore,  as  a  nation^  they 
are  "  the  flock  of  (t>.,  doomed  to)  slaughter."     I  took  .  .  .  two 
staves — i.e.,  shepherd's  staves  or  rods  (Psalm  33. 4.).     Symbolising 
His  assumption  of  the  pastor's  oflice.     Beauty—The  Jews*  pecu- 
liar excellency  above  other  nations  (Deuteronomy,  4.  7,),  God's  spe- 
cial  manifestation  to  them  (Psalm  147.  19,  20,),  the  glory  of  the 
temple  (**  the  beauty  of  holiness,"  Psalm  39.  2;  cf.  Psalm  37.  4,  and 
90.  17;  3  Chronicles,  30.  3i,),  the  "pleasantness"  of  their  land 
(Genesis,  49.    15;    Daniel,   8.  9;    ii.   16,),   "the  glorious  land.'* 
Bands — ^implying  the  hond  of  "  brotherhood"  between  Judah  and 
Israel   "Bands,    in  Psalm  119.  61  (Afargin)^  are  used  for  confed- 
erate companies.    The  Easterns  in  making  a  confederacy  often  tie 
a  cord  or  band  as  a  symbol  of  it,  and  untie  it  when  they  dissolve 
the  confederacy.     [LuDOVicus  db  Dieu.]     Messiah  would  have 
joined  Judah  and  Israel  in  the  bonds  of  a  common  faith  and  com- 
mon laws  (v.  14,).  but  they  would  not ;  therefore  in  just  retribution 
He  broke  "  His  covenant  which  He  hsul  made  with  all  the  people." 
Alexander,  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and    Pompey,   were   all  kept 
from  marring  utterly  the  distinctive  "  beauty"  and  "  brotherhood" 
of  Judah  and  Israel  which  subsisted  more  or  less  so  long  as  the 
temple  stood.     But  when  Jehovah  brake  the  staves,  not  even  Titus 
could  save  the  temple  from  His  own  Roman  soldiery,  nor  was  Ju- 
lian able  to  restore  it.    8.  Three  Shepherds  ...  I  cut  off— lit,,  /b 

cause  to  disappear,  to  destroy  so  as  not  to  leave  a  vestige  of  them. 
The  three  shepherds  whom  Messiah  removes  are  John,  Simon,  and 
Eleazar,  three  leaders  of  factions  in  the  Jewish  war.  [Drusius.] 
Or,  as  Messiah,  the  antitype,  was  at  once  prophet,  priest  and  king^ 
so  He  by  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  polity  destroyed  these  three 
orders  for  the  unbelief  of  both  the  rulers  and  people.  [Moore.]  If 
they  had  accepted  Messiah,  they  would  have  had  all  three  combined 
in  Him,  and  would  have  been  themselves  spiritually  prophets,  priests, 
and  kings  to  God.  Refusing  Him,  they  lost  all  three,  in  every 
sense,  one  month — a  brief  and  fixed  space  of  time  (Hose,  5.  7.). 
Probably  alluding  to  the  last  period  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
when  all  authority  within  the  city  was  at  an  end.  [Henderson.] 
loathed  them — H  .,  was  straitened  as  to  them  ;  instead  of  being  en^ 
larged towards  them  in  love  (3  Corinthians,  6.  ii,  I3.).  The  same  //e" 
brew  as  inNumbers,  3i.  4,  Margin,  No  room  was  left  by  them  for  the 
grace  of  God,  as  His  favors  were  rejected.  [Calvin.]    The  mutual 
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distaste  that  existed  between  the  holy  Messiah  and  the  guilty  Jews  is 
implied.  9.  ThOII  Said  I — at  last  when  all  means  of  saving  the 
nation  had  been  nsed  in  vain  (John,  8.  24.).  I  will  ROt — ijt„  no 
more  feed  you.  The  last  rejection  of  the  Jevrs  is  foretold,  of  which 
the  former  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  similarly  described,  was  the  type 
0eremiah,  15. 1-3;  34.  I7;  43-  n;  Ezekiel,  6.  12.).  Perish  those 
who  are  doomed  to  perish,  since  they  reject  Him  who  ^ould  have 
saved  them.  Let  them  rush  on  their  own  ruin,  since  they  will 
have  it  so.  eat .  . .  flesh  of  another — let  them  madly  perish  by 
mutual  discords.  Josephus  attests  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy 
o{  threefold  calamiiy:  pestilence  and  famine  (**  dieth  .  .  .  die*'),  war 

i"  cut  off.  . .  cut  off"),  intestine  discord  ("  eat . . .  one  .  .  .  another'*). 
0.  covenant  which  i  made  with  all  the  people— The  covenant 

made  with  the  whole  nation^  is  to  hold  good  no  more  except  to  the 
elect  remnant.  This  is  the  force  of  the  clause,  not  as  Maurer, 
&c.,  translate^  The  covenant  which  I  made  with  all  the  nations, 
(not  to  hurt  my  elect  people,  Hosea,  2.  18.).  But  the  Hebrew  is 
the  term  for  the  elect  people  {Ammim\  not  that  for  the  Gentile  na^ 
iions  (Goiim).  The  Hebrew  plural  expresses  the  great  num- 
bers of  the  Israelite  people  rormerly  (i  Kings,  4.  20.).  The 
article  is  in  the  Hebrew^  all  the  or  those  peoples.  His  cut- 
ting asunder  the  staff  **  Beauty,"  implies  the  setting  aside  of  the 
outward  symbols  of  the  Jews'  distinguishing  excellency  above  the 
Gentiles  {N^ote^  v,  7)  as  God's  own  people.  11.  poor  . .  .  new— 
The  humble,  godly  remnant  knew  by  the  event  the  truth  of  the 
prediction,  and  of  Messiah's  mission.  He  had,  thirty-seven  years 
before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  forewarned  His  disciples  when  they 
should  see  the  city  compassed  with  armies,  to  **  flee  unto  the  moun- 
tains." Accordingly,  Cestius  Gallus,  when  advancing  on  Jerusalem, 
unaccountably  withdrew  for  a  brief  space,  giving  Christians  the 
opportunity  of  obeying;  Christ's  words  by  fleeing  to  Pella.  waited 
upon  me — ^looked  to  the  hand  of  God  in  all  these  calamities,  not 
blindly  shutting  their  eyes  to  the  true  cause  of  the  visitation,  as 
most  of  the  nation  still  do,  instead  of  referring  it  to  their  own  re- 
jection of  Messiah.  Isaiah,  30.  18-21,  refers  similarly  to  the  Lord's 
return  in  mercy  to  the  remnant  that  "  wait  for  Him,"  and  "  cry  " 
to  Him  (Zephaniah,  3.  12,  13.).  12.  I  Said— The  prophet  here  rep- 
resents the  person  of  Jehovah- Messiah,  if  ye  thinic  good— AV., 
"  If  it  be  good  in  your  eyes."  Glancing  at  their  self-sufiicient  pride 
in  not  deigning  to  give  Him  that  return  which  His  gneat  love  in 
coming  down  to  them  from  heaven  merited,  »m.,  their  love  and 
obedience.  "  My  price:"  my  reward  ^ot  pastoral  care,  both  during 
the  whole  of  Israel's  history  from  the  exodus,  and  especially  the 
three  and  a  half  years  of  Messiah's  ministry.  He  speaks  as  their 
**  servant,"  which  He  was  to  them  in  order  to  fulfil  the  Father's 
will  (Philippians,  2.  7.).  If  not,  fOPbear— They  withheld  that 
which  He  sought  as  His  only  reward,  their  love  ;  yet  He  will  not 
force  them  but  leave  His  cause  with  God  (Isaiah.  49.  4.  5.).  C£ 
the  type  Jacob  cheated  of  his  wages  by  Laban,  but  leaving  his  cause 
in  the  hands  of  God  (Genesis,  31.  41,  42.)  So  . .  .  thirW  pieoos  Of 
Silver— />bV/)^  shekels.    They  not  only  refused  Him  His  due,  but 
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added  insult  to  injury  by  giving  for  Him  the  price  of  a  gored  bond> 
servant  (Exodus,  21.  32;  Matthew,  26,  15.).     A  freeman  was  rated 
at   twice   that  sum.     13.    Cast   it   untO  the  potter— proverbial: 
Throw  it  to  the  temple-potter,  the  most  suitable  person  to  whom  to 
cast  the  despicable  sum,  plying  his  trade  as  he  did,  in  the  polluted 
valley  (2  Kmgs,  23.  10)  of  Hinnom,  because  it  furnished  him  with 
the  most  suitable  clay.     This  same  valley,  and  the  poller's  shop, 
were -made  the  scene  of  symbolic  actions  by  Jeremisdi  (ch.  18  aijd 
19,)   when   prophesying  of    this   very  period   of   Jewish  history^ 
Zechariah  connects  his  prophecy  here  with  the  older  one  of   Jere- 
miah: shewing  the  further  application  of  the  same  divine  threat 
against  his  unfaithful  people  m  their  destruction  under  Rome,  as 
before  in  that  under  Nebuchadnezzar.     Hence  Matthe^iv,  27.  9,  in 
English  Version^  and  in  the  oldest  authorities,  quotes  Zechariah's 
words  as  Jeremiah* Sy  the  latter  being  the  original  author  from  whom 
Zechariah  derived  the  groundwork  of  the  prophecy.    Cf.  the  par- 
allel ca.^e  of  Mark,  I,  2,  3,  in  the  oldest  MSS.  (though  not  in  hng-^ 
Hsh  Version)^  quoting  Malachi's  words  as  those  of  "  Isaiah,"  the 
original  source  of  the  prophecy.    Cf.  my  Introduction  to  Zechariah* 
The  "potter**  is  signibcant  of  God's  absolute  power  over  the  clay 
framed  by  His  own  hands  (Isaiah,  45.  9;  Jeremiah,  18. 6;  Romans* 
9.  20,  21,),     in  tlie  house  of  the  Lord  —  The   thirty  pieces  are 
thrown  down  in  the  temple^  as  the  house  of  Jehovah,  the  fit  place 
for  the  money  of  Jehovah-Messiah  being  deposited,  in  the  treasury* 
and  the  very  place  accordingly  where  Judas  "  cast  them  down." 
The  thirty  pieces  were  cast  **  to  the  pottei*,"  because  it  was  to  him 
they  were  *'  appointed  by  the  Lord  *  ultimately  to  go,  as  a  worth- 
less price  (cf.  Matthew,  27.  6,  7,  lo.).    For  "  I  took  "  "  I  threw,*' 
here,  Matthew  has  "  they  took,"  "  they  gave  them ;"  because  their 
(the  Jews'  and  Judas')  act  was  all  His  **  appointment**  (which  Mat- 
thew also  expresses),  and  therefore  is  here  attributed  to  Him,  (cf.  Acts, 
2.  23  ;  4.  28.).     It  is  curious,  some  old  translators  translate  for  "  to 
the  potter,"  "  to  the  treasury*  (so,  Maurer),  agreeing  with  Mat- 
thew, 27.  6.     But  English   Version  agrees  better  with  Hebrew  and 
Matthew,  27.  10.     14.  The  breaking  of  the  bond  of  union  between 
Judah  and  Israel's  ten  tribes  under  Rehoboam  is  here  the  image 
used  to  represent  the  fratricidal  discord  of  factions  which  raged 
within  Jerusalem  on  the  eve  of  its  fall,  whilst  the  Romans  were 
thundering  at  its  gates  without.    See  Josephus,  J.  B.    Also  the 
continued  severance  of  the  tribes  till  their  coming  reunion  (Romans 
II.  15.).     15.  yet — "take   again;  as   in  v.   7,   previously  he  had 
taken  other  implements.     Instruments — the  accoutrements,  t^'z., 
the  shepherd's  crook  and  staff,  wallet,  &c.    Assume  the  character 
of  a  bad  ("  foolish  "  in  Scripture  is  synonymous  with  wicked^  Psalm 
14.  i)  shepherd,  as  before  thou  assumedst  that  of  a  good  shepherd. 
Since  the  Jews  would  not  have  Messiah,  "the  good  shepherd" 
(John,  10.  II,).  they  were  given  up  to  Rome,  heathen  and  papal, 
both  alike  their  persecutor,  especially  the  latter,  and  shall  be  again 
to  Antichrist,  the  **  man  of  sin,"  the  instrument  of  judgment  by 
Christ's  permission.     Antichrist  will  first  make  a  covenant  with 
them  as  tneir  ruler,  but  then  will  break  it,  and  they  shall  feel  the 
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iron  yoke  of  his  tyranny  as  the  false  Messiah,  because  they  rejected 
the  light  yoke  of  the  true  Messiah  (Daniel,  ii.  35-38  ;  12.  i  ;  9. 
27;  2  Thessalonians,  2.  3-12.).  But  at  last  he  is  to  perish  utterly 
(v.  17,),  and  the  elect  remnant  of  Judah  and  Israel  is  to  be  saved 
gloriously.     16.  in  the  land — Antichrist  will  probably  be  a  Jew, 

or  at  least  one  in  Judea.  not  .  .  .  visit  .  .  .  neither  .  .  .  eeek 
.  .  .  heal  .  .  .  brolien,  nor  feed  ...  but  ...  eat  ...  flesh 

•  •  .  tear — Cf.  similar  langua|[e  as  to  the  unfaithful  shephei^ds  of 
Israel,  Ezekiel  34.  2-4.     This  implies,  they  shall  be  paid  in  kind. 
Such  a  shepherd  in  the  worst  type  shall  **  tear  "  them  for  a  limited 
time,    those  cut  ofT— "those  perishing"  [LXX.]  t.^.,  those  sick 
unto  death,  as  if  already  cut  off.    the  yOUng — The  Hebrew  is  al- 
ways used  of   human    youths,  who  are  really  referred  to  under  the 
image  of  the  young  of  the  flock.  Ancient  expositors  \Chaldee  Ver- 
sion^ Jeromb,  &c,  translate^  *'the  straying"  *•  the  dispersed ;"  so  Ge- 
SENius.     broken — the  wounded.     Standeth  still—with  faintness 
lagging  behind,    tear  .  .  .  claWS — expressing  cruel  voracity;  tear- 
'  ing  off  the  very  hoofs  (cf.  Exodus,  10.  26,),  giving  them  excrucia- 
ting pain,  and  disabling  them  from  going  in  quest  of  pasture.     17. 
the  idol — ^The  Hebrew  expresses  both  vanity  and  an  idoL    Cf.  Isa^ 
iah.  14.  13;  Daniel  11.  36;  2  Thessalonians,  2.  4;  Revelation,  13.  5, 
6,  as  to  the  idolatrous  and  blasphemous  claims  of  Antichrist.  The 
**  idol  shepherd  that  leavetk  thejlock"  cannot  apply  to  Rome,  but  to 
some  ruler  among  the  Jews  themselves,  at  first  cajoling,  then  "  leav- 
ing** them,  nay,  destroying  them  (Daniel,  6.  27;  li.  30-38.).  God*s 
sword  shall  descend  on  ms  "arm  "  the  instrument  of  his  tyranny 
towards  the  sheep  (2  Thessalonians,  2.  8;);  and  on  his  **  right  ^e 
wherewith  he  ought  to  have  watched  the  sheep  (John,  10.  12,  13.). 
However,  Antichrist   shall  destroy  rather   than  "  leave  the  flock." 
Perhaps,  therefore,  the  reference  is  to  the  shepherds  who   left  thi 
Jlock  to  Antichrist's  rapacity,  and  who,  in  just  retribution,  shall 
feel  his  "  sword  "  on  their  "  arm,"  which  ought  to  have  protected 
the  flock  but  did  not,  and  on  their  "  eye,"  which  had  failed  duly  to 
watch  the  sheep  from  hurt.     The  blinding  of  "  the  right  eye  **  has 
attached  to  it  the  notion  of  ignominy  (i  Samuel,  1 1.  2!). 

CHAPTER  XII. 
Ver.  I -14.  Jerusalem  the  Instrument  of  Judgment  on 
HER  Foes  hereafter  :  Her  Repentance  and  Restoration. 
I.  ^awA^n-^'Toeighfy prophecy;  fraught  with  destruction  to  Israel's 
foes;  the  expression  may  also  refer  to  the  distresses  of  Israel 
implied  as  about  to  precede  the  deliverance,  for  Israel — eon-' 
kerning  Israel.  [Maurer.]  stretoheth  forth — present ;  now, 
not  merely,  "  hath  stretched  forth,"  as  if  God  only  created  and 
then  left  the  universe  to  itself  Qohn,  5.  17.).  To  remove  all 
doubts  of  unbelief  as  to  the  possibility  of  Israel's  deliverance, 
God  prefaces  the  prediction  by  reminding  us  of  His  creative 
and  sustaining  p>ower.  Cf.  a  similar  preface,  Isaiah,  42.  5;  43.  i; 
65.  17,  18.  rormeth  .  . .  spirit  of  man— (Numbers,  i6.  22;  He- 
brews, 12.  9.).  2.  cup  OT  trembling — ^a  cup  causing  those  who 
drink  it  to  reel  (from  a  Hebrew  root  to  reel),  Jerusalem,  who  drank 
the  **  cup  of  trembling"  herself,  shall  be  so  to  her  foes  (Isaiah,  5X« 
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17,  22;  Jeremiali,  13. 13.).  Calvin  with  LXX.  tramlaUs,  "  thresJu 
<^^of  destruction,"  on  which  they  shall  stumble  and  be  crushed 
when  they  attempt  to  cross  it.  M,nglish  Version  is  better,  boti 
against  Judah— The  Hebrew  order  of  words  is  JiL,  ''And  also 
against  Judah  shall  he  (the  foe)  be  in  the  siege  against  Jerusalem  ; 
implying  virtually  that  Judah,  as  it  shares  the  invasion  along  with 
Jerusalem,  so  it  shall,  like  the  metropolis,  prove  a  cup  of  tremblmg 
to  the  invaders.  Maurer  with  Jerome  translaUs,  "Also  upon 
Judah  shall  be  (the  cup  of  trembling);"  *>.,  some  Jews  forced  by 
the  foe  shall  join  in  the  assault  on  Jerusalem,  and  shall  share  the 
overthrow  with  the  besiegers.  But  v.  6.  7,  show  that  Judah  es- 
capes and  proves  the  scourge  of  the  foe.  3.  (Ch.  14.  4,  6-9,  13.). 
Jerome  states,  it  was  a  custom  in  Palestine  to  test  the  strength  of 
youths  by  their  lifting  up  a  massive  stone;  the  phrase,  "burden 
themselves  with  it,"  refers  to  this  custom.  Cf.  Matthew.  21.  44: 
The  Jews  "  fell"  on  the  rock  of  oflFence,  Messiah,  and  were  "  bro- 
ken -,  but  the  rock  shall  fall  on  Antichrist,  who  "  burdens  himself 
with  it"  by  his  assault  on  the  restored  Jews,  and  '*  grind  him  to 
powder."  all . . .  people  of . .  .  earth— The  Antichristian  confed- 
eracy against  the  Jews  ^all  be  almost  universal.  4.  I  will  smite 
. . .  horse — The  arm  of  attack  especially  formidable  to  Judah,  who 
was  unprovided  with  cavalry.  So  in  the  overthrow  of  Pharaoh  (Ex- 
odus, 15.  19,  21.).    open  mine  eyes  upon  . . .  Judah— to  watch 

over  Judah's  safety.     Heretofore  Jehovah  seemed  to  have  shut  His 
eyes,  as  having  no  re|;ard  for  her.    blindness — so  as  to  rush  head- 
long on  their  own  rum  (cf.  ch.  14.  12,  13.).     5.  Shall   sav — ^when 
they  see  the  foe  divinely  smitten  with  "  madness."     Judah  ...  Je- 
rusalem— ^here  distinguished  as  the  country  and  thqrmetropolis.  Ju- 
dah recognises  her  "strength"  to  be  "Jerusalem  and  its  inhabit- 
ants*' as  the  instrument,  and  "Jehovah  of  hosts  their  God"  (dwelling 
especially  there)  as  the  author  of  all  power  (Joel,  3.   14.).     My 
strength  is  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  who  have  the  Lord  their 
God  as  their  help.    The  repulse  of  the  foe  by  the  metropolis  shall 
assure  the  Jews  of  the  countiy  that  the  same  divine  aid  shall  save 
them.     6.  On  "  governors  of  Judah,"  see  Note^  ch.  9.  7.     hearth 
— or  pan.    torch  ...  In  a  sheaf — ^though  small,  it  shall  consume 
the  many  foes  around.    One  prophet  supplements  the  other.    Thus 
Isaiah,  29.,  Joel,  3.,  and  Zechariah,    12.,   13.,  and  14.,   describe 
more  Antichrist's  army  than  himself.     Daniel  represents  him  as  a 
horn  growing  out  of  the  fourth  beast  or  fourth  kingdom  ;  St.  John, 
as  a  separate  beast  having  an  individual  existence.     Daniel  dwells 
on  his  worldly  conquests  as  a  king  \  St.  John,  more  on  his  spiritual 
tyranny,  whence  he  adds  a  second  beast,  the  false  prophet  coming 
in  a  semblance  of  spirituality.     What  is  briefly  described  by  one,  is 
more  fully  prophesied  by  the  other.     [Roos.]     7.  Judah  is  to  be 
"  first  saved,"  because  of  her  meek  acknowledgment  of  dependence 
on  Jerusalem,  subordinate  to  Jehovah's  aid.    tents— shifting  and 
insecure,  as  contrasted  with  the  solid  fortifications  of  Judah.     But 
God  chooses  the  weak  to  confound  the  mighty,  that  all  human 
glorying  may  be  set  aside.  8.  Jerusalem,  however,  also  shall  be  spe- 
cially strengthened  against  the  foe.    feeble  . .  .  Shall  be  aS  DavM 
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— ^to  the  Jew  the  highest  type  of  strength  and  glory  on  earth  (2 

Samuel,  17.  8;  18. 3;  Joel,  3. 10.).   angel  of  the  Lord  before  then 

— the  divine  angel  that  went  '*  before  them"  through  the  dessert, 
the  highest  type  of  strength  and  glory  in  heaven  (Exodus,  23.  20; 
32.  34.).  "  The  house  of  David  '  is  the  "  prince,"  and  his  family 
sprung  from  David  (Ezekiel,  45.  7,  9.).  David's  house  was  then 
in  a  comparatively  weak  state.  9.  I  will  eoek  tO  destrov^I  will 
set  myself  with  determined  earnestness  to  destroy,  &c.  (Haggai,  2. 
22.).  10.  Future  conversion  of  the  Jew  is  to  flow  from  an  ex- 
traordinary outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Jeremiah,  31.  9,  31-34: 

Ezekiel.  39.  29.).    spirit  of  grace  . . .  euppl i cations— '*  Spirit"  is 

here,  not  the  spirit  produced,  but  THE  Holy  Spirit  producing  a 
*^  gracious**  disposition,  and  inclination  for  *^  supplications,**  Cal- 
vin explains  "  spirit  of  grace"  as  the  grace  of  God  itself  (whereby 
He  "  pours"  out  His  bowels  of  mercy),  conjoined  with  the  sense 
of  it  in  man's  heart."  The  *'  spirit  of  supplications"  is  the  mer- 
cury, whose  rise  or  fall  is  an  unerring  test  of  the  state  of  the 
church.  [Moore.]  In  Hebrew^  "grace"  and  "supplications"  are 
kindred  terms  ;  translate^  therefore,  **^aa^MX  supplications."  The 
plural  implies  suppliant  prayers  **  without  ceasmg."  Herein  not 
merely  external  help  against  the  foe,  as  before,  but  internal  grac* 
is  promised  subseuuently.  look  lipOD  me — with  profoundly  earn- 
est regard,  as  the  Messiah  whom  they  so  long  denied,  pierced — 
implying  Messiah's  humanity:  as  *v  will  pour  .  .  .  spirit"  implies 
His  divinity,  look  .  .  .  moum — True  repentance  arises  from  the 
sight  by  faith  of  the  crucified  Saviour.  It  is  the  tear  that  drops  from 
the  eye  of  faith  looking  on  Him.  Terror  only  produces  remorse. 
The  true  penitent  weeps  over  his  sins  in  love  to  Him  who  in  love 
has  suffered  for  them,  me  . . .  him — Th»  change  of  person  is  due 
to  Jehovah-Messiah  speaking  in  His  oitm  person  first,  then  the 
prophet  speaking  of  Him.  Tiie  Jews,  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
He  whom  they  have  "  pierced"  is  Jehovah-Messiah  who  says,  "  I 
will  pour  out . .  .  spirit,  altered  *•  me"  into  "him,'*  and  represent 
the  "  pierced"  one  to  be  Messiah  Ben  (son  of)  Joseph,  who  was  to 
suffer  in  the  battle  with  Gk)g,  before  Messiah  Ben  David  should 
come  to  reign.  But  Hebrew,  Ckaldee,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  oppose 
this :  and  the  ancient  Jews  interpreted  it  of  Messiah.  Psalm  32. 
16,  also  refers  to  His  being  "  pierced."  So  John,  19.  37;  Revela. 
tion,  I.  7.  The  actual  piercing  of  His  side  was  the  culminating 
point  of  all  their  insulting  treatment  of  Him.  The  act  of  the  Ro- 
man soldier  who  pierced  Him  was  their  act  (Matthew,  27.  25.),  and 
is  so  accounted  here  in  2iechariah.  The  Hebrew  word  is  always 
used  of  a  literal  piercing  (so  ch.  13.  3;);  not  of  a  metaphorical 
piercing,  *•  insulted,"  as  Maurer  and  other  Rationalists  (from  the 
LXX.)  represent.  aS  one  mOUrneth  tor  .  .  .  son— (Jeremisdi,  6. 
26;  Amos,  8.  10.).  A  proverbial  phrase  peculiarly  forcible  among* 
the  Jews,  who  felt  childlessness  as  a  curse  and  dishonor.  Applied 
with  peculiar  propriety  to  mourning  for  Messiah,  "  the  first-bom 
among  many  brethren*'  (Romans,  8.  29.).  II.  As  in  v.  10,  the  bit- 
terness of  their  mourning  is  illustrated  by  a  private  case  of  mourn- 
ing, so  in  this  verse  by  a  public  one,  the  greatest  recorded  in  Jew<- 
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ish  history,  that  for  the  violent  death  in  battle  with  Pharaoh-necho 
of  the  good  king  Josiah,  whose  reign  had  been  the  only  gleam  of 
brightness  for  the  period  from  Hezekiah  to  the  downfall  of  the 
state  ;  lamentations  were  written  by  Jeremiah  for  the  occasion  (2 

Kings,  23.  29,  30;  2  Chronicles,  35.  22-27.).    Hadadrlmmon — a 

place  or  city  in  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  the  battle-field  of  many 
a  conflict,  near  Megiddo ;  called  so  from  the  Syrian  idol  Rimmon. 
Hadad  also  was  the  name  of  the  sun,  a  chief  eod  of  the  Syrians 
{Macrob,  Saturnalia^  I.  23.).  12-14.  A  univers^  and  an  individ- 
ual mourning  at  once.  David  . . .  Nathan — ^representing  the  high- 
est and  lowest  of  the  royal  order.  Nathan,  not  the  prophet, 
but  a  younger  son  ^f  David  (2  Samuel,  5.  14;  Luke,  3.  31.). 
.apart — Retirement  and  seclusion  are  needful  for  deep  personal 
religion,  wives  apart — ^Jewish  females  worship  separately  from 
the  males  (Exodus,  15.  i,  20.).  13.  Levi  .  . .  Shimei — ^the  highest 
and  lowest  of  priestly  order  (Numbers,  3.  18,  21.).    Their  exam-    • 

f)le  and  that  of  the  royal  order  would  of  course  influence  the  rest. 
4.   All . . .  that   remain — after  the  fiery  ordeal,  in  which  two 
thirds  fall  (ch.  13.  g.  9.). 

CHAPTER  XIII. 
Ver,  1-9.    Cleansing  of  the  Jews  from  Sin  :  Abolition  of 
Idolatry:   The  Shepherd  Smitten:  The  People  of  the 
Land  Cut  off,  except  a  Third  Part  Refined  by  Trials.    I,  ^ 

Connected  with  the  close  of  oh.  12.  The  mourning  penitents  are 
here  comforted,  fountain  Opened — It  has  been  long  opened,  but 
then  first  it  shall  be  so  "  /!>  the  house  of  Davids  &c.  (representing 
all  Israel),  after  their  long  and  weary  wanderings.  Like  Hagar 
in  the  wilderness  they  remain  ignorant  of  the  refreshment  near 
them,  until  God  "  opens  their  eyes**  (Genesis,  21.  19.),  [Moore.] 
It  it  not  the  fountam,  but  their  eyes  that  need  to  be  opened.  It 
shall  be  a  "  fountain**  ever  flowing :  not  a  laver  needing  constantly 
to  be  replenished  with  water,  such  as  stood  between  the  taberna- 
cle and  altar  (Exodus,  30,  18.).  for  sin  .  .  .  uncleanness — i.e.y 
judicial  guilt  and  moral  impurity.  Thus  justification  and  sanctifica- 
tion  are  implied  in  this  verse  as  both  flowing  from  the  blood  of 
Christ,  not  from  ceremonial  sacrifices  (i  Corinthians,  i.  30  ;  He- 
brews, 9.  13,  14 ;  I  John,  I.  7  ;  cf.  Ezekiel,  36.  25.).  Sin  in  He-^ 
brew  is  lit,,  a  missing  the  mark  or  vfay,  2.  Consequences  of  par- 
don ;  not  indolence,  but  the  extripation  of  sin.  names  Of .  . . 
idols — Their  very  names  were  not  to  be  mentioned  :  thus  the 
Jews,  instead  of  Mephi-baal,  said  Mephibosheth  (Bosheth  mean- 
ing a  contemptible  thing)  (Exodus,  23.  13  ;  Deuteronomy,  12. 
3  ;  Psalm  16.  4.).  out  of  tlie  land — ^Judea*s  two  great  sins, 
idolatry  and  false  prophecy  have  long  since  ceased.  But  these  are 
types  of  all  sin  {e,g.^  covetousness,  Eph.  5.  5,  a  besetting  sin  of 
the  Jews  now).  Idolatry,  combined  with  the  "  spirit"  of  "  Satan," 
b  again  to  be  incarnated  in  "the  man  of  sin'*  who  is  to  arise  in 
Judea  (2  Thessalonians,  2.  3-12,)"  and  is  to  be  "consumed  with  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord's  mouth."  Cf.  as  to  Antichrist's  papal  precur- 
9or,  "  seducing  spirits  .  .  .  doctrines  of  devils,"  &c.,  I  Timothy,  4. 
1-3  ;  a  Peter,  fl.  i.    the  unclean  ZJ^\^\i— Hebrew,  spirit  of  unclean* 
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fuss  (cf.  Revelation,  i6.  13  ;);  opposed  to  "  the  Spirit  of  holiness" 
(Romans,  i.  4,),  '*  Spirit  of  error '  (i  John,  4.  6.).  One  assuming 
to  be  divinely  inspired,  but  in  league  with  Satan.  3.  The  form 
of  phraseology  here  is  drawn  from  Deuteronomy,  13.  6-10 ;  18. 
20.  The  substantial  truth  expressed  is,  that  false  prophecy  shall 
be  utterly  abolished.  If  it  were  possible  for  it  again  to  start  up, 
the  very  parents  of  the  false  prophet  would  not  let  parental  li"- 
fection  interfere,  but  would  be  the  first  to  thrust  him  through* 
Love  to  Christ  must  be  paramount  to  the  tenderest  of  natural 
ties  (Matthew,  10.  37.).  Much  as  the  godly  love  their  chil- 
dren, they  love  God  and  His  honor  more.  4.  prophets  . . » 
ashamed — of  the  false  prophecies  which  they  have  uttered  in 
times  past,  and  which  the  event  has  confuted,    rough  garment — 

.  sackcloth.     The  badge  of  a  prophet   (2  Kings,  1.8;   Isaiah,  20. 

-4  2,),  to  mark  their  frugality  alike  in  food  and  attire  (Matthew,  3. 
4 ;);  also  to  be  consonant  to  the  mournful  warnings  which  they 
delivered.  It  is  not  the  dress  that  is  here  condemned,  but  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  worn,  &»'«.,  to  conceal  wolves  under  sheep's 
clothing.  [Calvin.]  The  monkish  hair-shirt  of  Popery,  worn  to 
inspire  the  multiti^de  with  the  impression  of  superior  sanctity,  shall 
be  then  cast  aside.  5.  6.  The  detection  of  one  of  the  false  pro- 
phets dramatically  represented.  He  is  seized  by  some  zealous  vin- 
dicator of  the  law,  and  in  fear  cries  out,  "  I  am  no  prophet."  nan 
— f .^.  one.  taught  me  to  keep  cattle— As  *'  keeping  cattle**  is 
not  the  same  as  to  be  *'  an  husbandman,"  translate  rather,  "  Has 
used  (or  "  appropriated")  me  as  a  servant,"  vi«.,  in  husbandry, 
[Maurer.]  However,  husbandry  and  keeping  cattle  might  be  re- 
garded as  jointly  the  occupation  of  the  person  questioned :  then 
Amos,  7.  14,  "  herdman,"  will  accord  with  English  Version.  A 
Hebrew  kindred  word  means  cattle.  Both  occupations,  the  res- 
pondent implies,  are  consistent  with  my  being  a  **  prophet."  6. 
wounds  in  thine  hands— The  mterl-ogator  still  suspects  him  :  **  If 
so,  if  you  have  never  pretended  to  1^  a  prophet,  whence  come 
those  wounds  ?"  The  Hebrew  is  AV.,  "  between  thine  hands."  The 
hands  were  naturally  held  up  to  ward  off  the  blow,s,  and  so  were 
"thrust  through"  {v,  3)  "between"  the  bones  of  the  hand. 
Stoning  was  the  usual  punishment ;  "  thrusting  through"  was  also 
a  fit  retribution  on  one  who  trited  to  "  thrust  Israel  away  from  the 
Lord  (Deuteronomy,  13.  10  ;);  and  perfects  the  type  of  Messiah, 
condemned  as  a  false  prophet,  and  pierced  with  "  wounds  between 
His  hands."  Thus  the  transition  to  the  direct  prophecy  of  Him 
(«/.  7)  is  natural,  which  it  would  not  be,  if  He  were  not  indirectly 

and  in  type  alluded  to.    wounded  in  . . .  house  of  my  friends — 

An  implied  admission  that  he  had  pretended  to  prophecy,  and 
that  his  friends  had  wounded  him  for  it  in  zeal  for  God  (tr.  3.). 
The  Holy  Spirit  in  Zechariah  alludes  indirectly  to  Messiah,  the 
antitype,  wounded  by  those  whom  he  came  to  befriend,  who  ought 
to  have  been  His  "  friends,"  who  were  His  kinsmen  (cf.  v.  3  as  to 
the  false  prophet's  friends  with  Mark,  3.  21,  "  His  firiends,"  Mar-^ 
gin,  "kinsmen ;"  John,  7-  5  ;  "  His  own,"  John  i.  11  \  the  Tews, 
••  of  whom  as  concerning  the  flesh  He  came,"  Romans,  9.  5,),  but 
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who  wounded  Him  by  the  agency  of  the  Romans  (ch.  12.  10.).  7. 
Expounded  by  (vhrist  as  re^rring  to  Himself  (Matthew,  26.  31, 
32.}.     Thus  it  is  a  resumption  of  the  prophecy  of  his  betrayal  (ch. 

12.  4, 10,  13, 14,),  and  the  subsequent  punishment  of  the  Jews.  It 
explains  the  mystery  why  He,  who  came  to  be  a  blessing,  was  cut 
off  whilst  bestowing  the  blessing.  God  regards  sin  in  such  a  fearful 
light  that  He  spared  not  His  own  co-equal  Son  in  the  one  God- 
head, when  that  Son  bore  the  sinner's  guilt.  Awake^Cf.  a  sim- 
ilar address  to  the  sword  of  justice  personified  (Jeremiah,  47.  6,  7.). 
For  "smite"  (imperative),  Matthew,  26.  31,  has  "  I  will  smite.'* 
The  act  of  the  sword,  it  is  thus  implied,  is  God's  act.  So  the 
prophecy  Isaiah,  6.  9,  "  Hear  ye,"  is  imperative  ;  the  fulfillment, 
as  declared  by  Jesus  is  future  (Matthew,  13.  14,),  "  ye  shall  hear." 
sword — the  symbol  of  judicial  power,  the  highest  exercise  of  which 
is  to  take  away  the  life  of  the  condemned  (Psalm  17.  13  ;  Romans, 

13.  4.).  Not  merely  a  show,  or  expression,  of  Justice  (as  Socinians 
think)  is  distinctly  implied  here,  but  an  actual  execution  of  it  on 
Messiah  the  shepherd,  the  substitute  for  the.  sheep,  by  God  as 
judge.  Yet  God  in  this  shows  Hb  love  as  gloriously  as  His  jus- 
tice. For  God  calls  Messiah  ''my  shepherd, '  j>.,  provided  (Reve- 
lation, 13.  8)  for  sinners  by  my  love  to  them,  and  ever  the  object 
of  my  love,  though  judicially  smitten  (Isaiah,  53-  4)  ^r  their  sins, 

(Isaiah,  42.  I ;  59.  16.).    man  that  is  my  fellow— A/.,  the  man  of 

my  union.  The  Hebrew  for  "  man"  is  "  a  mighty  man,"  one  pccu- 
liarly  man  in  his  ndblest  ideal.  "  My  fellow,"  i.e„  my  associate. 
•'My  equal."  [DeWbttk;  a  remarkable  admission  from  a 
Rationalist.]     "  My  nearest  kinsman"   [Hengstenberg.]     tfohn, 

10.  30 ;  14. 10,  II ;  Philippians,  2.  6.).    shesp  Shall  be  scattered 

—The  scattering  of  Christ's  disciples  on  His  apprehension  was  the 
partial  fulfilment  (Matthew  26.  31,),  a  pledge  of  the  dispersion  of 
the  Jewish  nation  (once  the  Lord's  sheep.  Psalm  100.  3)  conseauent 
on  their  crucifixion  of  Him.  The  Jews,  through  "scattered. '  are 
still  the  Lord's  sheep  awaiting  their  being  "  gathered"  by  Him 

(Isaiah,  40. 9-11.).    I  will  turn . . .  hand  upon  . . .  little  ones— 

«>.,  I  will  interpose  in  favor  of  (cf.  the  phrase  m  a  good  sense,  Is.,  I. 
25)"the  little  ones."  viz.,  the  humble  followers  of  Christ  from  the  Jew- 
ish church,  despised  by  the  world:  "  the  poor  of  the  flock"  (ch.  11.  7. 
ii;):  comforted  after  His  crucifixion  at  the  resurrection  (John,  20. 
17-20;);  paved  again  by  a  special  interposition  from  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  having  retired  to  Fella  when  Cestius  Gallus  so  unac- 
countably withdrew  from  Jerusalem.  Ever  since  there  has  been  a 
Jewish  "remnant"  of  "the  little  ones"  "  according  to  the  election 
of  grace."  The  hand  of  Jehovah  was  laid  in  wrath  on  the  Shep- 
herd that  His  hand  might  be  turned  in  grace  upon  the  Hi  tie  ones, 
8,  9.  Two-thirds  of  the  Jewish  nation  were  to  perish  in  the  Ro- 
man wars,  and  a  third  to  survive.  Probably  from  the  context  (ch, 
14.  2-9.),  which  has  never  yet  been  fulfilled,  the  destruction  of  the 
two-thirds  (lit.,  the  proportion  of  two,  or  portion  of  two),  and  the 
saving  of  the  remnant,  the  one-third,  are  still  future,  and  to  be  ful- 
filled under  Antichrist.  9.  through  .  .  .  fire— of  trial  (Psalm  66. 
10:  Amos,  4.  II:  i  Corinthians,  3.  15,  i  Peter,  i.  6,  7.).     It  hence 
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appears  that  the  Jews'  conversion  is  not  to  precede,  but  to  follow, 
their  external  deliverance  by  the  special  interposition  of  Jehovah  ; 
which  latter  shall  be  the  main  cause  of  their  conversion,  combined 
with  a  preparatory  inward  shedding  abroad  in  their  hearts  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  (ch.  12.  10-14:);  and  here,  "they  shall  call  on  my 
name/'  in  their  trouble,  which  brings  Jehovah  to  their  help  (Psalm 
50.  15.),     my  people— (Jeremiah,  30.  18-22;  Ezekiel,  ii.  19,  20; 

Hosea,  2.  23.). 

CHAPTER  XIV. 
Ver.  I -2 1.    Last  Struggle  with  the  Hosth-e  World- 
PowERs:  Messiah-Jehovah  Saves  Jerusalem  and  Destroys 
THE  Foe,  of  whom  the  Remnant  Turns  to  the  Lord  Reign- 
ing AT  Jerusalem.    I.  day  of  the  Lord— in  which  He  shall  vin- 
dicate  His  justice  by  punishing  the  wicked  and  then  saving  His 
elect  people  (Joel,  2.  31;  3.  14;  Malachi,  4.  i,  5-)'    thy  spoil  . . . 
divided  in  the  midst  of  thee— by  the  foe  ;  secure  of  victory,  they 
shall  not  divide  the  spoil  taken  from  thee  in  their  camp  outside, 
but  **  in  the  midst"  of  the  city  Itself.    2.  gather  all  nations,  && 
— The  prophecy  seems  literal  (cf.  Joel,  3.  2.).     If  Antichrist  be 
the  leaoer  of  the  nations,  it  seems  inconsistent  with  the  statement 
that  he  will  at  this  time  be  sitting  in  the  temple  as  Grod  at  Jerusa^ 
lem  (2  Thessalonians,  2.  4;);  thus  Antichrist  outside  would  be 
made  to  besiege  Antichrist  within  the  city.     But  difficulties  do  not 
set  aside  revelations :  the  event  will  clear  up  seeming  difficulties. 
Cf.  the  complicated  movements,  Daniel,  ii.    haif . .  .  the  resldne 
— In  ch.  13.  8,  9,  it  is  "  two-thirds"  that  perish,  and  "  the  thinT*  es- 
capes.    There,  however,  it  is  "  in  all  the  land;'*  here  it  is  "  half  of 
the  cityy     Two-thirds  of  the  whole  people  perish,  one-third  sur- 
vives.    One-half  of  the  citizens  are  led  captive,  the  residue  are  not 
cut  off.    Perhaps,  too.  we  ought  to  translate^  "  a  (not  *  the*)  residue.*' 
3.  Then — In  Jerusalem's  extremity,    as  . .  .  In  .  .  .  day  Of  battle 
— as  when  Jehovah  fought  for  Israel  against  the  Egyptians  at  the 
Red  sea  (Exodus,  14.  14;  15. 3.).     As  lie  then  made  away  through 
the  divided  sea,  so  will  He  now  divide  in  two   "  the  mount  of 
Olives"  (v.  4.).    4.  The  object  of  the  cleaving  of  the  mount  in  two 
by  a  fissure  or  valley  (a  prolongation  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
and  extending  from  Jerusalem  on  the  West  toward  Jordan.  East- 
ward) is  to  open  a  way  of  escape  to  the  besieged  (cf.  Joel,  3. 12,  14.). 
Half  of   the  divided   mount  is  thereby  forced   Northward,  haU* 
Southward  :  the  valley  running  between.    The  place  of  His  de- 
parture at  His  ascension  shall  be  the  place  of  His  return  ;  and  the 
"manner"  of  His  return  also  shall  bne  similar  (Acts,  i.  ii.).     He 
shall  probably  "  come  from  the  East"  (Matthew,  24.  27.).     He  so 
made  His  triumphal  entry  into  the  city  from  the  mount  of  Olives 
onthe  East  (Matthew,  21.  i-io.).    This  was  the  scene  of  His  agony : 
so  it  shall  be  the  scene  of  His  glory.     Cf.  Ezekiel,  11.  23.  with  43. 
2,  '*  from  the  way  of  the  East."  5.  ye  Shall  flee  to  the  valley— rather, 
•'  through  the  valley,"  as  in  2  Samuel,  2. 29.  The  valley  made  by  the 
cleaving  asunder  of  the  mount  of  Olives  (z/.4)  is  designed  to  be  their 
way  of  escape,  not  their  place  of  refuge  [Maurer.]  Jerome  is  on  the 
side  oi  English  Version,  If  it  be  translated  ^o^  it  will  mean,  Ye  shall 
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flee  to  the  valley,  not  to  hide  there,  but  as  the  passage  through  which 
an  esSStpe  may  be  effected.     The  same   divinely  sent  earthquake 
which  swallows  up  the  foe,  opens  out  a   way  of  escape  to  God's 
people.     The  earthquake  in  Uzziah's  days  is  mentioned  (Amos,  i. 
i)  as  a  recognized  epoch  in   Jewish  history.     Cf.  also  Isaiah,  6.  i  : 
perhaps  the  same  year  that  Jehovah  held  His  heavenly  court  and 
gave   commission   to  Isaiah  for  the  Jews,   an   earthquake  in   the 
physical  world,  as  often  happens  (Matthew,  24.  7,),  marked  mo- 
mentous movements  in  the  unseen  spiritual  world,  of  the  monilt* 
ans — ^rather,  "  of  my  mountains,"  viz.,  Zion  and  Moriah,  peculiarly 
sacred  to  Jehovah.      [Moore.]     Or,  the  mountains  formed  by  my 
cleaving  Olivet  into  two.     [Maurer.I    Azal— the  name  of  a  place 
mar  a  gate    East  of  the    city      The  Hebrew  means  adjoining, 
[Henderson.]     Others  give  the  meaning,  departed,  ceased.    The 
valley  reaches  up  to  the  city  gates,  so  as  to  enable  the  fleeing  <:iti- 
zens  to  betake  themselves  immediately  to  it  on  leaving  the  city. 
Lord  my  God  . . .  with  thee— The  mention  of  the  "  Lord  my  God" 
leads  the  prophet  to  pass  suddenly  to  a  direct  address  to  Jehovah. 
It  is  as  if  '*  lifting  up  his  head  "  (Luke,  21,  28,),  he  suddenly  sees 
in  vision  the  Lord  coming,  and  jovfiilly  exclaims,  "  All  the  saints 
with  thee  f*     So  Isaiah,  25.  9.    saints  —  holy  angels,  escorting  the 
returning  King  (Matthew,  24.  30,  31;  Jude,   14;);  and  redeemed 
men  (i  Corinthians,  15.  23: 1  Thesssdonians,  3. 13;  4.  14.).   Cf.  the 
similar  mention  of  the  "saints"  and  "angels"  at  His  coming  on 
Sinai,  Deuteronomy,  33,  2.  3;  Acts,  7.  53;  Galatians,  3,  19;  He- 
brews, 2.  2.    Phillips  thinks  Azal  is  Ascalon  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean.   An  earthquake  beneath  Messiah's  tread  will  divide  Syria, 
making  from  Jerusalem  to  Azal  a  valley  which  will  admit  the  ocean 
waters  from  the  West  to  the  Dead  sea.    The  waters  will  rush  down 
the  vallev  of  Arabah,  the  old  bed  of  the  Jordan,  clear  away  the 
sand  drift  of  4000    years,  and  cause  the  commerce  of  Petra  and 
Tyre  to  centre  in  the  Holy  city.     The  Dead  sea  rising  above  its 
shores  will  overflow  by  the  valley  of  Edom,  completing  the  straits 
of  Azal  into  the  Red  sea.      Thus  will  be  formed  the  great  pool  of 
Jerusalem  (cf.  v.  8;  Ezekiel,  47.  i,  &c.,  Joel,  3.  18.).      Euphrates 
will  be  the  North  boundary,  and  the  Red  sea  the  South.     Twentv- 
five  miles  North  and  twenty-five  miles  South  of  Jerusalem  will 
form  one  side  of  the  fifty  miles  square  of  the  Lord  s  Holy  Obla- 
tion (Ezekiel,  48.).    There  are  seven  spaces  of  fifty  miles  each  from 
Jerusalem  Northward  to  the  Euphrates,  and  five  spaces  of  fifty 
miles  each  Southwards  to  the  Red  sea.    Thus  there  are  thirteen 
equal  distances  on  the  breadth  of  the  future  promised  land,  one 
for  the  oblation  and  twelve  for  the  tribes,  according  to  Ezekiel,  48. 
That  the  Euphrates  North,  Mediterranean  West,  the  Nile  and  Red 
sea  South,  are  to  be  the  future  boundaries  of  the  Holy  land,  which 
will  include  Syria  and  Arabia,  is  favored  by  Genesis,  15.  18;  Exo- 
dus, 23.  31;  Deuteronomy,  11.  24;  Joshua,  i.  4;  I  Kings,  4.  21;  2 
Chronicles.  9.  26:  Isaiah,  27,  12;  all  which  was  partially  realised 
in  Solomon's  reign,  shall  be.antitypically  so  hereafter.   The  theory, 
if  true,  will  clear  away  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  literal 
interpretation  of  this  chapter  and  Ezekiel,  48.    6.  light  . . .  not . . . 
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Oleiir  . .  .  dark — Jerome,  Chaldee^  Syriac,  and  LXX.,  trofislaU^ 
*'  There  shall  not  be  light,  but  cold  and  ice ;"  i^.,  a  day  full  of 
horror  (Amos,  5.  18.).  But  the  Hebrew^  for  "clear"  does  not 
mean  "  cold,"  but  precious^  spUndid  (cf.  Job.  31.  26.).  Calvin 
translates^  "  The  light  shall  not  be  clear,  but  dark  "  {fit^  condensa- 
tion^ f .^.,  thick  mist);  like  a  dark  day  in  which  you  can  hardly  dis- 
tinguish between  day  and  night.  English  Version  accords  with  v, 
7.  **  There  shall  not  be  altogether  light  nor  altogether  darkness," 
but  an  intermediate  condition  in  which  sorrows  shall  be  mingled 
with  joys.  7.  one  day — ^a  day  altogether  unique^  different  from 
all  others.  [Maurer.J  Cf.  **  one,"  f>.,  unique,  Songof  Solomon, 
6.  9,  Jeremiah,  30.  7.  Not  as  Henderson  explains,  "  One  contin- 
uous day.  without  night"  (Revelation,  22.  5,  25;);  the  millennial 
period  (Revelation,  20.  3-7.).  knOWn  to  .  .  .  .  Lord — This  truth 
restrains  man's  curiosity,  and  teaches  us  to  wait  the  Lord's  own 
time  (Matthew,  24.  36.).  not  day,  nor  night — ^answering  to  "  not 
.  .  .  clear  nor  .  .  .  dark"  {;v.  6*,);  not  altogether  daylight,  yet  not  the 
darkness  of  ni^ht.  at  evening  .  . .  shall  be  light —  towards  the 
close  of  this  twilight-like  time  of  calamity  "  light"  shall  spring  up 

(Psalm  97.  II,  112. 4;  Isaiah,  30.  26;  60. 19,  20.).  8.  living  waters 

— (Ezekiel,  47.  i;  Joel,  3.  18.).  former  sea — «>.,  the  front,  or 
East,  which  Orientalists  face  in  taking  the  points  of  the  compass: 
the  Dead  sea.  hinder  SSa — the  West  or  Mediterranean.  snB- 
ner  .  .  .  winter — neither  dried  up  by  heat,  nor  frozen  by  cold  ; 
ever-flowing.  9.  King  OVer  all  .  . .  earth — Isaiah,  54.  5;  implies 
that  this  is  to  be  the  consequence  of  Israel  being  again  recc^nised 
by  God  as  His  own  people  (Daniel,  2.  44;  Revelation,  ii.  15.). 
one  Lord  .  .  .  name  one —  Not  that  He  is  not  so  already,  but  He 
shall  then  be  recognized  by  all  unanimously  as  "  One."  Now  there 
are  *'  gods  many  and  lords  many."  Then  Jehovah  alone  shall  be 
worshipped.  The  manifestation  of  the  unity  of  the  godhead  shall 
be  simultaneous  with  that  of  the  unity  of  the  church.  Believers 
are  one  in  spirit  already,  even  as  God  is  one  (Ephesians,  4. 3-6.).  But 
externally  there  are  sad  divisions.  Not  until  these  disappear,  shall 
God  reveal  fully  His  unity  to  the  world  (John,  17.  21,  23.).  Then 
shall  there  be  "  a  pure  language,  that  all  may  call  upon  the  name 
of  the  Lord  with  one  consent"  (Zephaniah,  3.  9.).  The  Son  too 
shall  at  last  give  up  His  mediatorial  kingdom  to  the  Father,  when 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  established  shall  have  been  accom- 
plished. *'  that  God  may  be  all  in  all "  (i  Corinthians,  15.  24.  10. 
turned-;-or  '•  changed  round  about ;"  /i/.,  to  make  a  circuit  The 
whole  hilly  land  round  Jerusalem,  which  would  prevent  the  free 
passage  of  the  living  waters,  shall  be  changed  so  as  to  be  **as 
a  (or  the)  plain"  (Isaiah,  40.  4.).  from  Geba  tO  Rimmon--Geba 
(2  Kings,  23.  8)  in  Benjamin,  the  North  border  of  Judah.  Rim- 
mon,  in  Simeon  (Joshua,  15.  32,).  the  South  border  of  Judah;  not 
the  Rimmon  North  East  of  Michmash,  "  The  ^\^\ii  from  Geba  to 
Rimmon  "  (i>.,  from  one  boundary  to  the  other)  b  the  Arabah  or 
plain  of  the  Jordan,  extending  from  the  sea  of  Tiberias  to  the 
Elanitic  guU  of  the  Red  sea.  it  shall  be  lifted  HD— w«..  Jeru- 
aalem  shall  be  exalted,  the  hUls  all  round  being  lowered  (Micah 
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4. 1.)-    inhabited  in  her  place— (ch.  12.  6.).    from  Benjamin's 

gate — leading  to  the  territory  of  Benjamin.  The  same  as  Ephraim's 
gate,  the  North  boundary  of  the  city  (2  Kings,  14.  13.).  the  first 
gate — West  of  the  city.  [Grotius.]  "  The  place  of"  implies  that 
the  gate  itself  was  then  not  in  existence.  "  The  old  gate  "  (Ne- 
hemiah,  3.  6.).  the  Corner  gate— East  of  the  city.  [Grotius.] 
Or  the  "  comer "  joining  the  North  and  West  parts  of  the  wall, 
[ViLLALPANDUS.]  Grotius  thinks  **  corners  "  refers  to  the  towers 
there  built  (cf.  Margin,  Zephaniah,  3.  6.).  tOWer  of  Hananoei — 
South  of  the  city,  near  the  sheep  gate  (Nehemiah,  3.  i;  I2.  39; 
Jeremiah,  31. 38;)  [Grotius.]  I(ing'8  winepresses— (Song  of  Sol- 
omon,  8.  ii.).     In  the  interior  of  the  city,  at  Zion.     [Grotius.] 

II.  no  more  utter  destruction— Jeremiah,  31.  40.).     z//.,  no 

morse  curse  (Revelation,  22.  3.  cf.  Malachi,  4.  6,),  for  there  will  be 
no  more  sin.  Temporal  blessings  and  spiritual  prosperity  shall  go 
together  in  the  millennium:  long  life  (Isaiah,  65,  20-22,),  peace 
(Isaiah,  2.4,),  honor,.  (Isaiah,  60.  14-16,),  righteous  government 
(Isaiah,  54.  14;  60.  18.).  Judgment,  as  usual,  t>egins  at  the  house 
of  God,  but  then  falls  fatally  on  Antichrist,  whereon  the  church 
obtains  perfect  liberty.  The  last  day  will  end  everything  evil  (Ro- 
mans, 8.  21.).  f  AuBERLEN.]  12.  Punishment  on  the  foe,  the  last 
Antichristian  confederacy  (Isaiah,  59..  18;  66.  24;  Ezekiel,  38.  39.; 
Revelation,  19.  17-21.).  A  living  death :  the  ctn^ruption  (Galatians, 
6.  8)  of  death  combined  in  ghastly  union  with  the  conscious  sensi- 
bility uf  life.  Sin  wHl  be  felt  by  the  sinner  in  all  its  loathsome- 
ness, inseparably  clinging  to  him  as  a  festering  putrid  body.  13. 
tumult— consternation  (di.  12.  4;  i  Samuel,  14.  15,  20.).  lay  hold 
...  on  ...  hand  of  .  . .  neighbor  —  instinctively  grasping  it,  as  if 
thereby  to  be  safer,  but  in  vain.  FMenochius.]  Rather,  in  order 
to  assail  his  "  neighbor  "  [Calvin]  ^Ezekiel,  38.  21.).  Sin  is  the 
cause  of  all  quarrels  on  earth:  it  will  cause  endless  quarrels  in  IftU 

(James,  3.  15,  16.).     14.  Judah ...  fight  at  Jerusalem  —  vi«., 

against  the  foe :  not  against  Jerusalem,  as  Maurer  translates  in 
variance  with  the  context.  As  to  the  spoil  gained  from  the  foe,  cf. 
Ezekiel,  39.  10,  17.  15.  The  plague  diall  affect  the  very  beasts 
belonging  to  the  foe.  A  typical  foretaste  of  all  this  befell  Antio- 
chus  Epiphanes  and  his  hosts  at  Jerusalem  (i  Maccabees,  13. 49 ; 
a  Maccabeees,  9.  5.).  16.  every  one  .  .  .  left— (Isaiah,  66.  19,  23.). 
God  will  conquer  all  the  foes  of  the  church.  Some  He  will  destroy, 
others  He  will  bring  into  willing  subjection,  from  year  tO  year 
— /iV.,  "  from  the  sufficiency  of  a  year  in  a  year."  feast  of  tab- 
ernacles— The  other  two  great  yearly  feasts,  Passover  and  Pen- 
tecost are  not  specified,  because,  their  antitypes  having  come,  the 
types  are  done  away  with.  But  the  feast  ot  tabernacles  will  be 
commemorative  of  the  Jews'  sojourn,  not  merely  forty  years  in  the 
wilderness,  but  for  almost  2000  years  of  their  dispersion.  So  it 
was  kept  on  their  return  from  the  Babylonian  dispersion  (Nehemi- 
ah, 8. 14-17.).  It  was  the  feast  on  which  Jesus  made  His  triumphal 
entry  into  Jerusalem  (Matthew,  21.  8;);  a  pledge  of  His  return  to 
His  capital  to  reign  (cf.  Leviticus,  23.  34,  39,  40,  42 ;  Revelation, 
7<  9;  21.  3.).    A  &ast  of  peculiar  joy  (Psalm  iiS.  15;  Hosea,  12.  9.X 
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The  feast  on  which  Jesus  gave  the  inTitation  to  the  living  waters 
of  salvation  ("  Hosanna,"  save  us  now,  was  the  cry  Matthew,  21. 
9.;  of.  Psalm,  Z18.  25.  26)  (John,  7.  2,  37.).  To  the  Gentiles  too 
it  will  be  significant  of  perfected  salvation  after  past  wanderings 
in  a  moral  wilderness,  as  it  originally  commemorated  the  ingather- 
ing of  the  harvest.  The  seed  time  of  tears  shall  then  have  issued  in 
the  harvest  of  joy.  [MooreJ  "  All  the  nations  '*  could  not  pos- 
sibly in  person  go  up  to  the  feast,  but  they  may  do  so  by  represent- 
atives. 17.  no  raill — including  every  calamity  which  usually  fol- 
lows in  the  East  from  want  of  rain,  viz.,  scarcity  of  provisions,  fam- 
ine, pestilence,  &c.  Rain  is  the  symbol  also  of  God's  lavor,  (Hosea,  6. 
3.).  That  there  shall  be  unconverted  men  under  the  millennium,  ap- 
pears from  the  outbreak  of  Gog  and  Magog  at  the  end  of  it  (Revela- 
tion, 20.  7-9;);  but  they,  like  Satan  their  master,  shall  be  restrained 
during  the  thousand  years.  Note  too  from  this  verse  that  the  Gen- 
tiles shall  come  up  to  Jerusalem,  rather  than  the  Jews  go  as  mis* 
sionaries  to  the  Gentiles  (Isaiah,  2.  2;  Micah,  5.  7^.  However, 
Isaiah,  66. 19,  majf  imply  the  converse.  18.  if  . .  .  Egypt  gO  not 
lip — specified  as  Israel  s  ancient  foe.  If  Egypt  go  not  up,  and  so 
there  be  no  rain  on  them  (a  judgment  which  Egypt  would  con- 
temn, as  depending  on  the  Nile's  overflow,  not  on  rain)  there  shall 
be  the  plague,  &c.  Because  the  guilty  are  not  affected  1^  one  judg- 
ment, let  them  not  think  to  escape,  for  God  has  other  judgments 
which  shall  plague  them.  Maurer  tmnslaiesy  **  If  Egypt  go  not 
up,  upon  them  idso  there  shall  be  none*'  (no  rain.).  Psalm  105.  32, 
mentions  "rain"  in  Egypt.  But  it  is  not  their  main  source  of  fer- 
tility. 19.  punishment — lit,,  sin;  f>.,  punishment  for  sin.  20. 
Ohall  there  be  upon  the  beilS— v».,  this  inscription,  "  Holiness  to 
the  Lord,"  the  same  as  was  on  the  mitre  of  the  high  priest  (Exo- 
dus. 28.  36.).  This  implies  that  all  things,  even  the  most  common, 
shall  be  sacred  to  Jehovah,  and  not  merely  the  things  which  under 
the  law  had  peculiar  sanctity  attached  to  them.  The  *'  belb"  were 
metal  plates  hancin?  from  the  necks  of  horses  and  camels  as  orna- 
ments, which  tinkled  (as  the  Hebrew  root  means)  by  striking 
against  each  other.  Bells  are  found  represented  on  the  walls  of 
Sennacherib's  palace  at  Kouyunjik  attached  to  horses,  pots . . .  like 
»  . .  howls — ^the  vessels  used  for  boiling,  for  receiving  ashes,  &c., 
shall  be  as  holy  as  the  bowls  used  for  catching  the  blood  of  the 
sacrificial  victims  {Note,  ch.  9.  15;  i  Samuel,  2.  14.).  The  priest- 
hood of  Christ  will  be  explained  more  fully  both  by  the  Mosaic 
types  and  by  the  New  Testament  in  that  temple  of  which  Ezekiel 
speaks.  Then  the  Song  of  Solomon,  now  obscure,  will  be  under- 
stood, for  the  marriage  feast  of  the  Lamb  will  be  celebrated  in 
heaven  (Revelation,  19,),  and  on  earth  it  will  be  a  Solomonic  pe- 
riod, peaceful,  glorious,  and  nuptial.  There  will  be  no  king  but  a 
prince ;  the  sabbatic  period  of  the  judges  will  return,  but  not  with 
the  Old  Testament  but  New  Testament  glory  (Isaiah,  I.  26;  Eze- 
kiel, 45.).  [Roos.]  21.  every  pot—even  in  private  houses,  as  in 
the  temple,  shall  be  deemed  holy,  so  universal  shall  be  the  conse- 
cration of  all  things  and  persons  to  Jehovah,  take  Of  them — as 
readily  as  they  would  take  of  the  pots  of   the  temple  itself,  what- 
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ever  number  they  wanted  for  sacrifice,  no  . . .  Canaanite— no  un- 
clean or  ungodly  person  (Isaiah,  35.  8;  52.  i;  Joel,  3.  17.).  Cf.  as 
to  the  final  state  subsequent  to  the  millennium.  Revelation,  21.  27; 
22.  15.  Maurer  not  so  well  translates  ** merchant"  here,  as  in 
Proverbs,  31.  24.  If  a  man  would  have  the  beginnings  of 
heaven,  it  must  be  by  absolute  consecration  of  everything  to  God 
on  earth.  Let  his  life  be  a  liturgy,  a  holy  service  of  acted  worship. 
[MOOR£.] 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Malachi  forms  the  transition-link  between  the  two  dispensations,  the  Old 
and  the  New,  "the  skirt  and  boundary  of  Christianity  {Tertullian^^  to 
which  perhaps  is  doe  the  abrupt  earnestness  which  characterises  his  prophc' 
cies.  His  very  name  is  somewnat  uncertain.  Malachi  is  the  name  of  an  office 
rather  than  a  person,  "  my  messenger,"  and  as  «:uch  is  found,  ch.  3.  i.  LXX. 
favors  this  view  in  ch.  i.  i,  iranti.^  not  ''by  Malachi,"  but  "by  the  hand  of 
His  messenger"  (cf.  Has.  x.  13.).  Malachi  is  the  last  inspired  messenger  of 
the  O.  T.,  announcing  the  advent  of  the  Great  Messenger  of  the  N.  T.  The 
Ckald,  pojraphrase  identifies  him  with  Ezra  wrongly,  as  Ezra  is  never  called  a 
prophet  out  a  scribe,  and  Malachi  never  a  scribe  but  a  prophet.  Sull  it  hence 
appears  that  Malachi  was  by  some  old  authorities  not  regarded  as  a  proper 
name.    The  analogy  of  the  headings  of  other  prophets,  however,  favors  the 


:goi 

emor  Nehemiah.  Like  thai  ruler,  he  presupposes  tKe  temple  to  have  been 
already  built  (ch.  x.  10 ;  3.  x-io.).  Both  alike  censure  the  abuses  still  unre- 
formed  (Neh.  13.  5.  Z5-«a,  33-30,),  the  profane  and  mercenary  character  of  the 
priests,  the  people's  marriages  contracted  with  foreigners,  and  the  non-pav- 
ment  of  the  tithes,  and  want  of  sympathy  towards  the  poor  on  the  part  of  the 
rich.  Neh.  6.  7,  implies  that  Nehemiah  was  supported  by  prophets  in  his  work 
of  reformation.  The  date  thus  will  be  about  420  B.  C,  or  later.  Both  the 
periods  after  the  captivit^r  (that  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  and  that  of  Malachi) 
were  marked  by  royal,  priestly,  and  prophetic  men  at  the  head  of  God's  people. 
The  former  period  was  that  of  the  building  of  the  temple:  the  latter,  that  of 
the  restoration  of  the  people  and  rebuilding  of  the  city.  It  is  characteristic  of 
the  people  of  God  that  the  first  period  after  the  restoration  was  exclusively  de- 
voted to  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  -the  political  restoration  came  secondarily. 
Only  a  colony  of  50,000  settled  with  Joshua  and  Zerubbabel  in  Palestine  (Ezra, 


Jewish  form,  re-establishing  the  holy  law  and  the  holy  city,  a  work  effected 
by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  with  the  aid  of  Malachi,  in  a  penod  of  about  half - 


between  them,  the  last  period  of  O.  T.  revelation,  and  the  period  which  fol- 
lowed without  any  revelation  (the  sixty-two  weeks,),  preceding  the  final  week 
standing  out  in  unrivalled  dignity  by  itself  as  the  time  o^ Messiah's  appearing. 
The  seventy  weeks  thus  begin  with  the  seventh  year  of  Artaxerxcs,  who  allowed 
Ezra  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  457  B.  C,  in  accordance  with  the  commandment 
which  then  went  forth  from  God.     Ezra  the  priest  performed  the  inner  work  of 
purifying  the  nation  from  heithenish  elements,  and  reintroducing  the  law ; 
whilst  Nehemiah  did  the  outer  work  of  rebuilding  the  city  and  restonng 
lb*?  national    polity      {Auberltn^     Vitringn  makes  the  date  of  Malachi  & 
prophecies  to  oc  about  the  seconcf  return  of  Nehemiah  from  Persia,  not  laier 
than  424  B.  C.  the  date  or  Ariaxerxcs'  death  (Neh.  13.  6.).      About  this  time 
F-»rr;neswas  teachirg  the  only  approach  to  a  pure  morality  which  corrupt 
Athens  ever  knew.      Moore  clititinguishes  six  portions:    (1.)  Charge  against 
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Israel  for  insensibilitr  to  God's  love,  which  so  distinguished  Israel  above  Edom 
(ch.  1. 1-5).    (II.)  Tne  priests  are  reproved  for  neglect  and  profanation  (ch.  1.  6 
— ch.  9.  o.).     (III.)  Mixed  marriages,  and  the  wrongs  done  to  Jewish  wives  are 
reprovea  (ch.  a.  io-x6.).    (IV.)  Coming  of  Messiah  and  His  forerunners  (ch.  a. 
17— ch.  3.  6.).    (V.)  Reproof  for  tithes  withheld  (ch.  3.  7,  la.).    (VI.)  Cootnst 
between  the  godly  and  the  ungodly  at  the  present  time,  and  in  the  future  judg- 
ment :  exhortation,  therefore,  to  return  to  the  law  (ch.  ■^.  x^— ch.  4. 6.). 
The  ttyle  is  animated;  but  leas  grand,  and  the  rhythm  less  inarked,  than  in 

•ome  of  the  older  prophets. 
The  canonicity  of  tne  book  is  established  by  the  referaacas  to  it  in  the  New 

Testament  (Matthew  zz.  zo;  17.  xa;  Mark  z.  •;  9.  za;  Luke  z.  Z7;  Rftmaw 9.  t^ 

MALACHI. 

CHAPTER  I. 
Ver.  I- 14.  God's  Lovb:  Israel's  Ingratitude:  The 
Priest's  Mercenary  Spirit  :  A  Gentile  Spiritual  Priest- 
hood SHALL  Supersede  them.  I.  burden — ^heavy  sentence,  to 
Israel — represented  now  by  the  two  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benja- 
min, with  individuals  of  the  ten  tribes  who  had  returned  with  the 
Jews  from  babylon.  So  *'  Israel"  is  used,  Ezra,  7.  la  Cf.  a 
Chronicles,  21.  2.  "Jehoshaphat  king  of /xm^C  where  Judah, 
rather  than  the  ten  tribes,  is  regarded  as  the  truest  representative 
of  Israel  (cf.  2  Chronicles,  12.  6  ;  28.  19.).  Malachi — see  Intro^ 
duction.  God  sent  no  prophet  after  him  till  John  Baptist,  the  fore- 
runner  of  Christ,  in  order  to  enflame  His  people  with  the  more 
ardent  desire  for  Him,  the  great  antitype  and  fulfiller  of  prophecy. 
2.  I  have  loved  you — above  other  men ;  nay,  even  above  the 
other  descendents  of  Abraham  and  Isaac.  Such  gratuitous  love 
>n  my  part  called  for  love  on  yours.  But  the  return  ye  make,  is 
uin  and  dishonor  to  me.  This  which  is  to  be  supplied  is  left  un- 
expressed, sorrow  as  it  were  breaking  off  the  sentence  [Meno- 
CHius]  (Deuteronomy,  7-8;  Hosea,  11.  i.).  Wherein  hast  tbou 
loved  US  ? — In  painful  contrast  to  the  tearful  tenderness  of  God's 
love  stands  their  insolent  challenge.  The  root  of  their  sin  was  insen- 
sibility to  God's  love,  and  to  their  own  wickedness.  Having  had 
prosperity  taken  from  them,  they  imply  they  have  no  tokens  of 
God  s  love  ;  thev  look  at  what  God  had  taken,  not  at  what  God 
had  left.  God's  love  is  often  least  acknowledged  where  it  is  most 
manifested.  We  must  not  infer  God  does  not  love  us,  because  He 
afflicts  us.  Men.  instead  of  referring  their  sufferings  to  their  pro- 
per cause,  their  own  sin,  impiously  accuse  God  of  indifference  to 
their  welfare.  [Moore.]  Thus  the  four  first  verses  form  a  fit  in- 
troduction to  the  whole  prophecy.  Wa8  not  Esau  Jacob's  bro- 
ther 7 — and  so,  as  far  as  dignity  went,  as  much  entitled  to  God's 
favor  as  Jacob.  My  adoption  of  Jacob,  therefore,  was  altogether 
by  gratuitous  favor  (Romans,  9.  13.).  So  God  has  passed  by  our 
elder  brethren,  the  angels  who  kept  not  their  first  estate,  and  yet 
has  provided  salvation  for  man.  The  perpetual  rejection  of  the  fallen 
angels,  like  the  perpetual  desolations  of  Edom,  attests  God's  sever- 
ity to  the  lost,  and  goodness  to  those  gratuitously  saved.  The  sor- 
creign  eternal  purpose  of  God  is  the  only  ground  on  which  He  be- 
stows on  one  favors  withheld  from  another.    There  are  difficulties 
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in  referring  salvation  to  the  election  of  God,  there  are  greater  in 
referring  it  to  the  election  of  man.  [Moore.]  Jehovah  illustrates 
His  condescension  and  patience  in  arguing  the  case  with  them. 

3.  hatred — not  positively,  but  relatively  ;  i.^.,  did  not  choose  him 
out  to  be  the  object  of  gratuitous  favor,  as  I  did  Jacob  (cf.  Luke, 
14.  26,  with  Matthew,  10.  37;  Genesis,   29.  30,  31 ;  Deuteronomy, 

21.  15,  16.).    laid  his  mountains  . . .  waste— f>.,  his  territory 

which  was  generally  mountainous.  Israel  was,  it  is  true,  punished 
by  the  Chaldeans,  but  Edom  has  been  utterly  destroyed ;  w*.,  ei- 
ther by  Nebuchadnezzar  [Rosenmuller],  or  by  the  neighboring 
peopltf^,  Egypt,  Ammon,  and  Moab  (Josephus  AntiouiHes,  10.  9, 
7  [MaurerJ;  Jeremiah,  49.  18.).  dragons— jackals  [Moore]  (cf. 
Isaiah,  34.  13.).  Maurer  translates,  ''Abodes  of  the  wilderness," 
from  an  Arabic  root  to  stop,  or  abide,    English  Version  is  better. 

4.  Whereas — But  if  Edom  say.  JMaurer.]  Edom  may  strive 
as  she  may  to  recover  herself,  but  it  shall  be  in  vain,  for  I  doom 
her  to  perpetual  desolation,  whereas  I  restore  Israel.  This  Jeho- 
vah states  to  illustrate  his  gratuitous  love  to  Israel,  rather  than  to 
Edom.  border  of  wickedness — a  region  given  over  to  the  curse 
of  reprobation.  FCalvin.]  For  a  time  Judea  seemed  as  desolate 
as  Idumea  ;  but  tnough  the  latter  was  once  the  highway  of  East- 
em  commerce,  now  the  lonely  rock-houses  of  Petra  attest  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  prophecy.  It  is  still  "the  border  of  wickedness," 
"being  the  resort  of  the  marauding  tribes  of  the  desert.  Judea's 
restoration,  though  delayed,  is  yet  certain,  the  Ldrd  hath  indig- 
nation— "  the  people  of  my  curse"  (Isfaiah,  34.  5.).  5.  from  the 
border  of  Israel — Ye,  restored  to  your  own  "  borders"  in  Israel, 
"from"  them  shall  raise  your  voices  to  '•  magnify  the.  Lord,"  ac- 
knowledging that  Jehovah  has  shown  to  you  a  gratuitous  favor 
not  shown  to  Edom,  and  so  ought  to  be  especially  *' magnified 
from  the  borders  of  Israel."  6.  Turning  from  the  people  to  the 
priests,  Jehovah  asks,  whereas  His  love  to  the  people  was  so  great, 
where  was  their  love  towards  Him?  If  the  priests,  as  they  pro- 
fess, regard  Him  as  their  Father  (Isaiah,  63.  16)  and  Master,  let 
them  show  the  reality  of  their  profession  by  love  and  reverential 
fear  (Exodus,  20.  12;  Luke,  6.  46.).  He  addresses  the  priests,  be- 
cause they  ought  to  be  leaders  in  piety  to  the  rest  of  the  people, 
whereas  they  are  foremost  in  **  despising  His  name."  Wnereln 
have  we  despised  ?  &c. — The  same  captious  spirit  of  self-satisfied 
insensibility  as  prompted  their  question  {v.  2,),  "  Wherein  hast  thou 
loved  us?"  They  are  blind  alike  to  God's  love  and  their  own 
guilt.  7.  Ye  offer,  &c. — God's  answer  to  their  challenge  (v.  6,), 
"  Wherein  have  we  despised  ?"  &c.  polluted  bread— w«.,  blem- 
ished sacrifices  (v.  8,  13,  14;  Deuteronomy,  15.  21.).  So  "the 
bread  of  thy  God"  is  used  for  **  sacrifices  lo  God"  (Leviticus,  21.  8.). 
polluted  thee—/./.,  offered  to  thee  "  polluted  bread."  table  Of 
the  Lord— «.^.,  the  altar  (Ezekiel,  41.  22)  (not  the  table  of  shew- 
bread).  Just  as  the  sacri^cial^/'xA  is  called  "bread."  contempt- 
ible— (v.  12,  13.).  Ye  sanction  the  niggardly  and  blemished  offer- 
ings of  the  people  on  the  altar,  to  gain  favor  with   them.     Darius, 

and  probably  his  successors,  had  liberally  supplied  them  with  vic- 
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tims  for  sacrifice,  yet  they  presented  none  but  the  worst.  A  cheap 
religion,  costing  little,  is  rejected  by  God,  and  so  is  worth  nothing. 
It  costs  more  than  it  is  worth,  for  it  is  worth  nothing,  and  so  proves 
really  dear.  God  despises  not  the  widow's  mite,  but  he  does  de- 
spise the  miser's  mite.  [Moore.]  8.  Your  earthly  ruler  would 
feel  msulted  if  offered  by  you  the  offerings  with  \ihich  ye  put  off 
God  (see  Leviticus,  22.  22.  24.).  is  it  nA  evil  ?— Maurer  trans, 
lates,  "  There  is  no  evU,"  in  your  opinion,  in  such  an  offering  •  it  is 
euite  good  enough  for  such  a  puipose.  9.  now  .  ...  beaeech'  601I 
that  be  will  be  gracious— Ironical.  Think  you  that  God  will  be 
persuaded  by  such  polluted  gifts  to  be  gracious  to  you?    Far  from 

?i:,  "i?  V*"  "*®"  '•y  y*^"''  means—/*/.,  hand.  These  contempt- 
ible  ofenngs  are  your  doing,  as  being  the  priests  mediating  be- 
tween God  and  the  people :  and  think  you.  will  God  pay  any  re- 
gard to  you  (cf.  t>.  8,  10)  ?  "Accept  thy  person"  ("  face"),  t/.  8, 
answers  to  "  regard  your  persons,"  in  this  verse.  10.  Who  .  . .  fOT 
nought— Not  one  even  of  the  least  priestly  functions  (as  shutting 
the  doors,  or  kindling  a  fire  on  the  altar)  would  ye  exercise  with- 
out pay.  therefore  ye  ought  to  fulfil  them  faithfully  (i  Corinthians. 
9.  13.).  Drusius  and  Maurer  translaU,  "Would  that  there  were 
absolutely  some  one  of  you  who  would  shut  the  doors  of  the  tem- 
ple (».^..  of  the  inner  court,  in  which  was  ^e  altar  of  burnt  offer- 
ings), and  that  ye  would  not  kindle  fire  on  my  altar  in  vain  V 
Better  no  sacrifices  than  vain  ones  (Isaiah,  i.  11-15.).  It  was  the 
duty  of  some  of  the  priests  to  stand  at  the  doors  of  the  court  of  the 
altar  of  burnt  offerings,  and  to  have  excluded  blemished  victims. 
[Calvin.]  II.  For — Since  ye  Jewish  priests  and  people  "  despise 
my  name"  (z^.  6,).  I  shall  find  others  who  will  magnify  it  (Matthew, 
3.  9.).  Do  not  think  I  shall  have  no  worshippers  because  I  have 
not  you  ;  for  from  the  East  to  the  West  my  name  shall  be  great 
among  the  Gentiles  (Isaiah.  66. 19.  20,).  those  very  peoples  whom 
ye  look  down  upon  as  abominable,  pure  offering — ^not  "the 
blind,  the  lame,  and  the  sick."  such  as  ye  offer  (v.  8.).     '*  In  every 


ally  (Psalm  51.  17;  Hebrews.  13.  10,  15.  16;  i  Peter.  2.  5,  12.). 
In  this  sense  the  reference  to  the  Lord's  supper,  maintained  by 
many  of  the  fathers,  may  be  admitted  :  it.  like  prayer,  is  a  spirit usJ 
offering,  accepted  through  the  literal  offering  of  the  *'  Lamb  with- 
out blemish,"  once  for  all  slain.  12.  Renewal  of  the  cha^e  in  v.  7. 
fruit .  .  .  meat— the  offerings  of  the  people.  The  "  fruit"  is  the  pro^ 
duce  of  the  altar,  on  which  the  priests  subsisted.  They  did  not  liter- 
ally say,  The  Lord's  table  is  contemptible;  but  their  ach  virtually  said 
so.  They  did  not  act  so  as  to  lead  the  people  to  reverence;  and  to  offer 
their  best  to  the  Lord  on  it.  The  people  were  poor,  and  put  off 
God  with  the  worst  offerings.  The  priests  let  them  do  so.  for  fear 
of  offending  the  people,  and  so  losing  all  gains  from  them.  13. 
what  a  weariness  Is  It  I— Ye  regard  God's  service  as  irksome, 
and  therefore  try  to  get  it  over  by  presenting  the  most  worthless 
offerings.     Cf.   Micah,  6.  3,  where   God  challenges  His  people  to 
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show  wherein  is  the  "  weariness"  or  hardship  of  His  service.  Also 
Isaiah,  43.  22-24,  wherein  He  shows  that  it  is  they  who  have 
*'  wearied"  Him,  not  He  who  has  wearied  them.  snufTed  at— 
despised,  it — the  table  of  the  Lord,  and  the  meat  on  it  (z/.  12.). 
f  QPn — yiz.^  by  beasts,  which  it  was  not  lawful  to  eat,  much  less  to 
offer  (Exodus,  22,  31.).  thus  .  .  .  Otferlng— iZ-f^^r^fa/,  "  mincha  .'• 
the  unbloody  offering  of  flour,  &c.  Though  this  may  have  been  of 
ordmary  ingredients,  yet  the  sacrifices  of  blemished  animals  accom- 
panying it,  rendered  it  unacceptable.  14.  deoeiver — hypocrite. 
Not  poverty,  but  avarice  was  the  cause  ef  their  mean  offerings, 
male— required  by  law  (Leviticus,  i.  3,  lo.).     great  King — (Psalm 

48.  2 ;  Matthew.  5.  35.).  my  name-. . .  dreadful  among  . . .  hea- 
then— Even  the  heathen  dread  me  because- of  my  judgments; 
what  a  reproach  this  is  to  you,  my  people,  who  fear  me  not  {v.  6.) ! 
Also  it  may  be  translated,  "  shall  be  feared  among,"  &c  ;  agreeing 
with  the  prophecy  of  the  call  of  the  Gentiles  {y.  11.). 

CHAPTER  n. 
Ver.  1-17.    Reproof  of  the  Priests  for  Violating  the 
Covenant  ;  And  the  People  also  for  Mixed  Marriages 
AND  Unfaithfulness.    I.  for  you — The  priests  in  particular  are 
reproved,  as  their  part  was  to  have  led  the  people  aright,  and  re- 
proved sin,  whereas  they  encouraged  and  led  them  into  sin.    Min- 
bters  cannot  sin  or  suffer  alone.    They  drag  down  others  with  them 
if  they  fall.  [Moore.]   2.  lay  .  . .  to  heart — ^my  commands,    send 
a  curse — rather,  as  Hebrew^  "  the  curse  ;"  viz.,  that  denounced  in 
Deuteronemy,  27.  15-26  ;  28. 15-68.     CUrse  your  blessings — ^turn 
the  blessings  you  enjoy  into  curses  (Psalm  106.  15.)-    OUrsed  them 
— Hebrew,  them  severally ;  i.e„  I   have   cursed   each  one  of  your 
blessings,      3.    corrupt,  &c. — lit.,   •'rebuke."   answering  to   the 
opposite  prophecy  of  blessing  (ch.  3.  11,).   *  I  will   rebuhe  the  de- 
vourer."     To  rebuke  the  seed  is  to  forbid  its  growing,     your — lit,, 
*' for  you;'"  i.e.,  to  your  hurt,     dung  of .  .  .  solemn  feastS— The 
dung  in  the  maw  of  the  victims  sacrificed  on  the  feast  days  :  the 
maw  was  the  perquisite  of  the  priests  (Deuteronomy,  18.  3.),  which 
gives  peculiar  point  to  the  threat  here.     You  shall  get  the  dung 
of  the  maw  as  your   perquisite,  instead   of  the    maw.     one   Shall 
take  you  away  with  It— f .^.,  ye  shall   be  taken  away  with  it :  it 
shall  cleave  to  you  wherever  ye  go.     [Moore.]     Dung  shall   be 
thrown  on  your  faces,  and  ye  shall  be  taken  away  as  dung  would 
be,  dung-begrimmed  as  ye  shall  be  (i  Kings,  14.  10 ;  cf.  Jeremiah, 
16.  4 ;  22.  19.).     4.  ye  shall  know — ^by  bitter  experience  of  conse- 
quences, that  it  was  with  this  design  I   admonished  you,   in   order 
**  that  my  covenant  with  Levi  might  be"  maintained  ;  i.e.,  that  it 
was  for  your  own  good  (which  would  be  insured  by  your  maintain- 
ing the   Levitical   command)   I  admonished  you,  that  ye   should 
return  to  your  duty   [Maurer]   (cf.  v.  5.  6.).     Malachi's   function 
was  that  of  a  reformer,   leading  back   the   priests  and   people 
to   the   law    (ch.   4.   4.)      5-9.    He    describes   the  promises,  and 
also   the    conditions    of    the    covenant :     Levi's    observance   of 
the    conditions    and    reward   (cf.    Numbers,    25.    11 -13,    Phine- 
has'  zeal)  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  violation  of  the  conditions, 
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and  consequent  punishment  of  the  present  priests.  "  Life,*'  here 
includes  the  perpetuity  implied  in  Numbers,  25.  13,  **" everlasting 
priesthood.**  *'  Peace"  is  specified  both  here  and  there.  Maurer  thus 
explains  it ;  the  Hebrew  is  /iV.,  "  My  covenant  was  with  him  life 
and  peace  (to  be  given  him  on  my  part),  and  I  gave  them  to  him ; 
(and  on  his  part)  fear  (t>..  reverence),  and  he  did  fear  me,**  &c. 
The  former  portion  of  the  verse  expresses  the  pronise  and  Jeho- 
vah's fulfilment  of  it ;  the  latter,  the  condition^  and  Levi's  steadfast- 
ness to  it  (Deuteronomy,  33.  8,  9.).  The  Jewish  priests  self-de- 
ceivingly  claimed  the  privileges  of  the  covenant,  whilst  neglecting 
the  conditions  of  it,  as  if  God  were  bound  by  it  to  bless  them, 
whilst  they  were  free  from  all  the  obligations  which  it  imposed  to 
serve  Him.  The  covenant  is  said  to  be  not  merely  "  of  life  and 
peace."  but  "  life  and  peace ;"  for  the  keeping  of  God's  law  is  its 
own  reward  (Psalm  19.  ii.).  6.  law  Of  truth  Wa8  in  his  mOOth-- 
He  taught  the  people  the  truths  of  the  law  in  all  its  fulness  (Deu- 
teronomy, 33.  10.).  The  priest  was  the  ordinary  expounder  of  the 
law ;  the  prophets  were  so  only  on  special  occasions.  Iniquity  • .  • 
not  fbund — ^no  injustice  in  his  judicial  functions  (Deuteronomy,  17. 
8.  9;  19.  17.).  wallced  with  me— bv  faith  and  obedience  (Genesis^ 
5.  32.).  in  peace — v»s.,  the  "  peace  which  was  the  fruit  of  obey- 
ing the  covenant  (v.  5.).  Peace  with  God,  man,  and  one's  own 
conscience,  is  the  result  of  **  walking  with  God"  (cf.  Job,  22.  21; 

Isaiah,  27.  5;  James.  3. 18.).    turn  many  . . .  from  iniquity— both 

by  positive  precept  and  by  tacit  example  "  walking  with  God**  (Jer- 
emiah, 23.  22;  Daniel,  12.  3;  James,  5.  20.).  7*  In  doing  so  (v. 6) 
he  did  his  duty  as  a  priest,  "  for."  &c.  knowledge— of  the  law,  its 
doctrines,  and  positive  and  negative  precepts  (Leviticus,  10. 10, 11; 
Deuteronomy,  24.  8;  Jeremiah,  18.  18;  Haggai.  2.  11.).  tbo  iaw 
— !>.,  its  true  sense,  messenger  of . .  .  Lord — the  interpreter  of 
His  will ;  cf.  as  to  the  prophets,  Hageai,  i.  13.  So  ministers  are 
called  "  ambassadors  of  Christ"  (2  Corinthians,  5.  20^;  and  the 
bishops  of  the  seven  churches  in  Revelation,  "  angels"  or  messen- 
sengers  (cf.  Galatians,  4.  14.).  8.  OUt  of  the  wav — 1>.,  from  the 
covenant,  oaused  many  to  stumble — ^by  scandalous  example,  the 
worse  inasmuch  as  the  people  look  up  to  you  as  ministers  of  relig- 
ion (i  Samuel,  2.  17;  Jeremiah,  18.  15;  Matthew,  18.  6;  Luke,  17. 
I.),  at  the  law — i^..in  respect  to  the  observance  of  the  law.  00r« 
rupted  .  .  .  covenant — made  it  of  none  eflfect,  by  not  fulfilling  its 
conditfons,  and  so  forfeiting  its  promises  (Zechariah,  11.  10;  Nehe- 
miah,  13.  29.).  9.  Because  ye  do  not  keep  the  condition  of  the 
covenant,  I  will  not  fulfill  the  promise,  partial  In  the  law— hav- 
ing respect  to  persons  rather  than  to  truth,  in  the  interpretation 
and  administration  of  the  law  (Leviticus,  19. 15.),  10-16.  Reproof 
of  those  who  contracted  marriages  with  foreigners  and  repudiated 
their  Jewish  wives.  10.  Have  WO  not  all  OUO  father  7— Why,  see- 
ing we  all  have  one  common  origin.  "  do  we  deal  treacherously 
aeainst  one  another^'  ("  His  brother '  being  a  general  expression  im- 
plying that  all  are  "  brethren"  and  sisters  as  children  of  the  fiame 
Father  above  (i  Thessalonians,  4.  6,),  and  so  including  the  wives  so 
injured)  ?  vU,^  by  putting  away  our  Jewish  wives,  and  taking  hnv 
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eign  women  to  wife  (cf.  v.  14  and  z^.  11;  Ezra,  9.  1-9,),  and  so  vio^- ' 
lating"the  covenant"  made  by  Jebovah  with  "our  fathers"  by 
which  it  was  ordained  that  we  shoui'^  be  a  people  separated  from 
the  other  peoples  of  the  world  (Exodus,  19.  5;  Leviticus,  20.  24^ 
26;  Deuteronmy,  7.  3.).  To  intermarry  with  the  heathen  would 
defeat  this  purpose  of  Jehovah,  who  was  the  common  Father  of  the 
Israelites  in  a  peculiar  sense  in  which  He  was  not  Father  of  the 
heathen.  The  **  one  Father"  is  Jehovah  (Job,  31  15;!  Corinthi- 
ans, 8.  6;  Ephesians,  4.  6.).  "  Created  us  ;"  not  merely  physical 
creation,  but  '*  created  us"  to  be  His  peculiar  and  chosen  people 
(Psalm  102.  18;  Isaiah,  43.  i;  45.  8;  60.  21;  Ephesians,  2.  10.). 
[Calvin.]  How  marked  the  contrast  between  the  honor  here 
done  to  the  female  sex,  and  the  degradation  to  which  Oriental 
females  are  generally  subjected.  II.  dealt  treacherously — 
VM.,  in  respect   to  the  Jewish  wives  who  were  put   away  (v.  14  ; 

also  V.  10,  15, 16.).     profkned  the  holiness  of  . . .  Lord— by 

ill-treating  the  Israelites  (t^.,  the  wives),  who  were  set  apart 
as  a  people  holy  unto  the  Lord ;  **  the  holy  seed  "  (Ezra,  9.  2; 
cf.  Jeremiah,  2.  3.).  Or,  "  the  holiness  of  the  Lord "  means  His 
holy  ordinance  and  covenant  (Deuteronomy,  7.  3.).  But  "which  He 
loved,"  seems  to  refer  to  the  holy  people,,  Israel,  whom  God  so  gra- 
tuitously loved  (ch.  I.  2,),  without  merit  on  their  part  (Psalm  47. 4.). 
married.  &c.  —  (E^ra,  9.  i,  2;  10.  2;  Nehemiah,  13.  23,  &c.) 
daughter  of  a  strange  god  —  women  worshipping  idols  :  as  the 
worshipper  in  Scripture  iis  regarded  in  the  relation  of  a  child  to  a 

father  (Jeremiah,  2.  27.).    12.  master  and  . . .  scholar— A'/.,  "  him 

that  watcheth  and  him  that  answereth."  So  "  wakeneth  "  is  used 
of  the  teacher  or  "  master  "  (Isaiah,  50. 4;);  masters  are  watchful  in 
guarding  their  scholars.  The  reference  is  to  the  priests,  who  ought 
to  have  taught  the  people  piety,  but  who  led  them  into  evil.  **  Him 
that  answereth  *'  is  the  scholar  who  has  to  answer  the  questions  of 
his  teacher  (Luke,  2.  47.).  [Grotius.]  The  Arabs  have  a  proverb^ 
"  none  calling  and  none  answering,"  r>.,  there  being  not  one  alive. 
So  Gbsenius  explains  it  of  the  Levite  watches  in  the  tenrnle 
(Psalm,  134. 1,),  one  TtMtchman  calling  and  another  answering.  But 
the  scholar  is  called  the  people^  the  pupils  of  the  priests  **  in  doing 
this,"  v«.,  forming  unions  with  foreign  wives.  "  Out  of  the  tab- 
ernacles of  Jacob"  proves  it  is  not  the  priests  alone.  God  will 
Sare  neither  priests  nor  people  who  act  so.  him  that  cffiBreth--^ 
is  offerings  will  not  avail  to  shield  him  fix>m  the  penalty  of  his 
sin  in  repudiating  his  Jewish  wife  and  taking  a  foreign  one.  I3> 
done  again — '*  a  second  time :"  an  aggravation  of  your  offence 
(Nehemiah,  13.  23-31,),  in  that  it  is  a  relapse  into  the  sin  already 
checked  once  under  Ezra  (Ezra,  9.  10.).  [Henderson.]  Or,  "  the 
second  time  "  means  this  :  Your  first  sin  was  your  blemished  offer-^ 
ings  to  the  Lord :  now  **  again  "  is  added  your  sin  towards  your 
wives.  [Calvin.]  covering  . . .  altar  . . .  with  tears— shed  by 
your  unoffending  wives,  repudiated  by  you  that  ye  might  take  for« 
eign  wives.    Calvin  makes  the  "  tears  "  to  be  those  of  all  the  peo- 

«le  on  perceiving  their  sacrifices  to  be  sternly  rejected  by  God.  14. 
therefore  7— why  does  God  reject  our  offerings?    Lord  .  .\  Wit* 
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iiess  between  thee  and . . .  wife  — (so  Genesis,  31. 49,  50.).   ef 

thy  youth — ^The  Jews  still  marry  very  young,  the  husband  often 
being  but  thirteen  years  of  age,  the  wife  younger  (Proverbs,  5.  18; 
Isaiah,  54.  6.).  wife  Of  thy  covenant — not  merely  joined  to  thee 
by  the  marriage  covenant  generally,  but  by  the  covenant  between  God 
and  Israel^  the  covenant  people,  whereby  a  sin  against  a  wife,  a 
daughter  of  Israel,  is  a  sin  i^ainst  God.  [M00RE.J  Marriage  al- 
so is  called  **  the  covenant  of  God"  (Proverbs,  2.  17.),  and  to  it  the 
reference  may  be  (Genesis,  2.  24;  Matthew,  19.  6;  i  Corinthians, 
7.  10.).  15.  M AURER  and  Hbngstbnbbrg  explain  the  verse  thus : 
The  Jews  had  defended  their  conduct  by  the  precedent  of  Abra- 
ham, who  had  taken  Hagar  to  the  injury  of  Sarah,  his  lawful  wife; 
to  this  Malachi  says  now,  **  No  one  (ever)  did  so  in  whom  there 
was  a  residue  of  intelligence  (discriminating  between  good  and 
«vil);  and  what  did  the  one  (Abraham,  to  whom  you  appeal  for 
support)  do,  seeking  a  godly  seed  ?"  His  object  (vt^.,  not  to  grat- 
ify passion,  but  to  obtain  the  seed  promised  by  God)  makes  the 
case  wholly  inapplicable  to  defend  your  position.  Moore  (from 
Fairbairn)  better  explains,  in  accordance  with  v,  10,  "  Did  not 
He  make  (us,  Israelites)  one  ?  Yet  He  had  the  residue  of  the 
Spirit  (i.^..  His  isolating  us  from  other  nations  was  not  because 
there  vras  no  residue  of  the  Spirit  left  for  the  rest  of  the  world). 
And  wherefore  (t^.,  why  then  did  He  thus  isolate  us  as)  the  one 
(people;  the  Hebrew  is  "  the  one")?  In  order  that  He  mig^t  seek 
a  godly  seed ;"  t.^.,  that  He  might  have  "  a  seed  of  God,"  a  nation 
the  repository  of  the  covenant,  and  the  stock  of  the  Messiah,  and 
the  witness  for  the  one  God  amidst  the  surrounding  polytheisms. 
Marriage  with  foreign  women,  and  repudiation  oi  the  wives  wedded 
in  the  Jewish  covenant,  utterly  set  aside  this  divine  purpose.  Cal- 
vin thinks  *'  the  one  "  to  refer  to  the  conjugal  one  body  formed  by 
the  original  pair  (Genesis,  2.).  God  might  have  joined  many 
wives  as  one  with  the  one  husband,  for  He  had  no  lack  of  spiritual 
being  to  impart  to  others  besides  Eve;  the  design  of  the  restriction 
was  to  secure  a  pious  offspring :  but  cf.  Note^  v,  10.  One  object 
of  the  marriage-relation  is  to  raise  a  seed  for  God  and  for  eternity. 

16.  putting  away— c.^.,  divorce,    fbr  one  oovereth  violence  with 

. . .  garment — Maurbr  translates, "  And  (Jehovah  hateth  hun  who) 
covereth  his  garment  (t.^.,  his  wi/Jr,  in  Arabic  idiom;  cf.  Genesis, 
20.  16,  *  He  is  to  thee  a  covering  of  thy  eyes  ;*  the  husband  was  so 
to  the  wife,  and  the  wife  to  the  husband  ;  also  Deuteronomy,  22. 
30 :  Ruth.  3.  9;  Ezekiel,  16.  8)  with  injury."  The  Hebrew  favors 
**  garment,"  being  accusative  of  the  thing  covered,  Cf.  with  Eng- 
lish Version,  Psalm  73, 6,  "  violence  covereth  them  as  a  garment." 
Their  "  violence"  is  the  putting  away  of  their  wives ;  the  '*  gar- 
ment "  with  which  they  try  to  cover  it,  is  the  plea  of  Moses*  per- 
mission (Deuteronomy,  24.  i;  cf.  Matthew.  19.  6-9.).  17.  wearied 
. .  .  Lord — (Isaiah,  43.  24.)'  This  verse  forms  the  transition  to  ch. 
3.  I,  &c.  The  Jewish  sceptics  of  that  day  said  virtually,  God  de- 
hghteth  in  evil  doers  (inferring  this  from  the  prosperity  of  the  sur- 
rounding heathen,  whilst  they,  the  Jews,  were  comparatively  not 
prosperous :  forgetting  that  their  attendance  to  minor  and  external 
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duties  did  not  make  up  fur  their  neglect  of  the  weightier  duties  6f 
the  law  :  e.g,^  the  duty  they  owed  their  wives,  just  before  handled); 
or,  (if  not)  Where  (is  the  proof  that  He  is)  the  God  of  judgment  > 
To  this  reply  (ch.  3.  i)  is,  "  The  Lord  whom  ye  seek,  and  whom 
as  messenger  of  the  covenant  (f>.,  divine  ratifier  of  God's  cove* 
nant  with  Israel)  ye  delight  in,  (thinking  He  will  restore  Israel  to 
its  proper  place  as  first  of  the  nations),  shall  suddenly  come,"  not 
as  a  Restorer  of  Israel  temporally,  but  as  a  consuming  Judge 
against  Jerusalem  (Amos  5.  18,  19,  20.).  The  '*  suddenly  implies 
the  unpreparedness  of  the  Jews,  who,  to  the  last  of  the  siege,  were 
expecting  a  temporal  deliverer,  whereas  a  destructive  jud£ment 
was  about  to  destroy  them.  So  scepticism  shall  be  rife  before 
Christ's  second  coming.  He  shall  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  come 
then  also  as  a  consuming  Judge  to  unbelievers  (2  reter,  3.  3,  4.). 
Then,  too,  they  shall  affect  to  seek  His  coming,  whilst  really  de- 
nying it  (Isaiah,  5.  19;  Jeremiah.  17.  15  ;  Ezekiel,  12.  22,  27.) 

CHAPTER  III. 
Ver.  1-18.    Messiah's  Coming,  preceded  by  His  forerun- 
ner, TO  PUNISH  THE  GUILTY  FOR  VARIOUS  SiNS,  AND  TO  REWARD 

THOSE  WHO  Fear  God.  I.  Behold— Calling  especial  attention  to 
the  momentous  truths  which  follow.  Ye  unbelievingly  ask,  where 
is  the  God  of  judgment  (ch.  2. 17.)?  "  Behold,"  therefore.  •'  I  send," 
&c.  Your  unbelief  will  not  prevent  my  keeping  my  covenant,  and 
bringing  to  pass  in  due  time  that  which  ye  say  will  never  be  ful- 
filled. 1  will  send ...  he  Shall  come  —  Tii^  Father  sends  the  Son  : 
the  Son  comes.  Proving  the  distinctness  of  personality  between  the 
Father  and  the  Son.  ny  messenger— John  the  Baptist ;  as  Mat- 
thew. 3.  3;  II.  10;  Mark  i.  2,  3;  Luke,  i.  76;  3.  4;  7.  26,  27:  John, 
I.  23,  prove.  This  passage  of  Malachi  evidently  rests  on  that  of 
Isaiah  his  predecessor  (Isaiah,  40.  3-5.).  Perhaps  also,  as  Hbnos- 
TENBERG  thinks.  "  messenger  "  includes  the  long  Hne  of  prophets 
headed  by  Eiijah  (whence  his  name  is  put  in  ch.  4.  5,  as  a  repre- 
sentative name),  and  terminating  in  John,  the  last  and  greatest  of 
the  prophets  (Matthew,  11.  9-11.)  John  as  the  representative 
prophet  (the  forerunner  of  Messiah  the  representative  God- 
man)  gathered  in  himself  all  the  scattered  lineaments  of 
previous  prophecy  (hence  Christ  terms  him  "much  more  than 
prophet,  Luke,  7.  26),  reproducing  all  its  awful  and  yet 
inspiriting  utterances:  his  coarse  garb,  like  that  of  the  old 
prophets,  heme  a  visible  exhortation  to  repentance  ;  the 
wilderness  in  which  he  preached,  symbolising  the  lifeless  barren 
state  of  the  Jews  at  that  time  politically  and  spiritually ;  his  topics 
sm,  repentance,  and  salvation,  presenting  for  the  last  time  the  con- 
densed epitome  of  all  previous  teachings  of  God  by  His  prophets ; 
so  that  he  is  called  preeminently  God's  "  messenger."  Hence  the 
oldest  and  true  reading  of  Mark,  i.  2,  is,  "as  it  is  written  in  /x«- 
wA  the  prophet ;"  the  difficulty  of  which  is,  how  can  the  prophecy 
of  Malachi  be  referred  to  Isaiah  ?  The  explanation  is,  the  passage 
in  Malachi  rests  on  that  in  Isaiah,  40.  3,  and  therefore  the  original 
source  of  the  prophecy  is  referred  to  in  order  to  mark  this  depend- 
ency and  connection,    the  Loft^Ha-Adon  in  Hebrew,    The  ar- 
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tide  marks  that  it  is  Jehovah  (Exodos,  23. 17;  54.  23;  cf.  Josh- 
ua, 3.  II,  13.).  Cf.  Daniel,  9.  17,  where  the  divine  Son  is 
meant  by  *'  for  the  Lord's  sake."  God  the  speaker  makes  "  the 
Lx>rd,"  the  "messenger  of  the  covenant,"  one  vrith  Himself:  "I 
will  send . . .  before  me,"  adding,  *'  the  Lord  . .  .  shall . .  .  come;* 
so  that  the  Lord  must  be  one  with  the  "  me,"  f.^..  He  must  be  GoD, 
"befor/^  whom  John  was  sent.  As  the  divinity  of  the  son  and  His 
oneness  with  the  Father  is  thus  proved,  so  the  distinctness  of  per- 
sonality is  proved  by  "  I  send"  and  "  He  shall  come,**  as  distin- 
^ished  from  one  another.  He  also  comes  to  the  temple  as  "  His 
temple;"  marking  His  divine  Lordship  over  it.  as  contrasted  with 
«U  creatures  who  are  but  "servants  <»   it  (HagKai,  2.  7;  Hebrew^ 

3. 2,  5, 6.).    whom  ye  8eek  . . .  whom  ye  deHght  iii--(see  Nou^ 

ch.  2. 17.).  At  His  first  coming  they  "sought"  and  " delighted  in" 
the  hope  of  a  temporal  Saviour :  not  in  what  He  then  was.  In  the 
case  of  those  whom  Malachi  in  his  time  addre^ses,  "whom  ^e  seek 
.  .  .  delight  in,"  is  ironical.  They  unbelievingly  asked.  When  will 
He  come  at  last?  Ch.  2.  17,  "Where  is  the  God  of  judgment** 
(Isaiah,  5.  19;  Amos,  5.  18;  2  Peter,  3.  3,  4.)?  In  the  case  of  the 
godly,  the  desire  for  Messiah  was  sincere  (Luke,  2.  25,38.).  He  is 
called  "Angel  of  God's  presence"  (Isaiah,  63. 9,),  also  Angel  of  Je- 
hovah. Cf.  His  appearances  to  Abraham  (Genesis,  18.  i,  2,  17, 
33t)»  to  Jacob  (Genesis,  31.  11;  48-  15,  16,),  to  Moses  in  the  bush 
<£xodus,  3,  2-6;);  He  went  before  Israel  as  the  Shekinah  (Exodus, 
14,  19,),  and  delivered  the  law  at  Sinai  (Acts,  7.  38.).  suddenly— 
This  epithet  marks  the  second  coming,  rather  than  the  first ;  the 
•earnest  of  that  unexpected  coming  (Luke,  12.  38-46;  *  revelation, 
16.  15)  to  judgment  was  given  \n  the  judicial  expulsion  of  the 
money-changing  profaners  from  the  temple  by  Messiah  (Matthew, 
21.  12,  13,),  where  also  as  here  He  calls  the  temple  His  tempk. 
Also  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  most  unexpected  by  the  Jews, 
^ho.to  the  last  deceived  themselves  with  the  expectation  that  Mcs- 
siah  would  suddenly  appear  a*  a  temporal  Saviour.  Cf.  the  use  <rf 
'•  suddenly"  in  Numbers,  12.  4-10,  where  He  appeared  m  wrath* 
messenaer  Of  the  covenant— vf«..  of  the  ancient  covenant  with 
Israel  (Isaiah.  63.  9)  and  Abraham  in  which  the  promise  to  the 
Gentiles  is  ultimately  included  (Galatians,  3.  16, 17.).  The  gospel 
at  the  first  advent  began  with  Israel,  then  embraced  the  Gentile 
world:  so  also  it  shall  be  at  the  second  advent.  All  the  manifest- 
ations of  God  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  Shekinah  and  human  ap- 
pearances, were  made  in  the  person  of  the  divine  Son  (Exodus,  23. 
20,  21;  Hebrews,  11.  26;  12.  26.).  He  was  the  me^enger  of  the 
old  covenant,  as  well  as  of  the  new.  2.  (Ch.  4.  i;  Revelation,  6. 
16,  17.).  The  Messiah  would  come,  not  as  they  expected,  to 
flatter  the  theocratic  nation's  prejudices,  but  to  subject  their 
principles  to  the  fiery  test  of  His  heart-searching  truth  (Matthew, 
3.  10-12,),  and  to  destroy  Jerusalem  and  the  theocracy  af^cr 
they  had  rejected  Him.  His  mission  is  here  regarded  as  a  whole 
from  the  first  to  the  second  advent ;  the  process  of  refining  and 
separating  the  godly  from  the  ungodly  beginning  during  Christ  s 
»tay  on  earth,  going  on  ever  since,  and  about  to  continue  till  the 
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final  separation  (Matthew,  25.  31-46.).  The  refining  process, 
whereby  a  third  of  the  Jews  is  refined  as  silver  of  its  dross,  whilst 
two-thirds  perish,  is  described,  Zechariah,  13. 8,  9  (cf.  Isaiah,  i.  25.). 
3.  sit — The  purifier  sits  before  the  crucible,  fixing  his  eye  on  the 
metal,  and  taking  care  that  the  fire  be  not  too  hot,  and  keeping 
the  metal  in,  only  until  he  knows  the  dross  to  be  completely  re- 
moved by  his  seeing  his  own  image  reflected  (Romans  8.  29)  in  the 
flowing  mass.  So  the  Lord  in  the  case  of  His  elect  (Job,  23.  10  ; 
salm  66.  10 ;  Proverbs,  17.  3  ;  Isaiah,  48.  10 ;  Hebrews,  12.  10  ; 
I  Peter,  I.  7.).  He  will  sit  down  to  the  work,  not  periunctorily. 
but  with  patient  love  and  unflinching  justice.  The  Angel  of  the 
covenant,  as  in  leading  His  people  out  of  Egypt  by  the  pillar  of 
cloud  and  fire,  has  an  aspect  of  terror  to  His  fues,  of  love  to  His 
friends.  The  same  separating  process  goes  on  in  the  world,  as  in 
each  Christian.  When  the  godly  are  completely  separated  from 
the  ungodly,  the  world  wiU  end.  When  the  dross  is  taken  from 
the  gold  of  the  Christian,  he  will  be  forever  delivered  from  the 
furnace  of  trial.  The  purer  the  gold,  the  hotter  the  fire  now ;  the 
whiter  the  garment,  the  harder  the  washing.  [M00RS.J  purify 
.  . .  sons  of  Levi — of  the  sins  specified  above.  The  very  Levites. 
the  ministers  of  God,  then  needed  cleansing,  so  universal  was  the 
depravity,  tiiat  tiiey  may  Ofl^r  .  .  .  rigilteoiisness— as  originally 
(ch.  2.  6,),  not  as  laterly  (ch.  i.  7-14.).  So  believers,  the  spiritusu 
priesthood  (i  Peter,  2.  5.).  4.  aS  in  the  days  of  old — ch.  I.  II  ; 
2.  5,  6.).  The  "  offering"  {Afincha  Hebrew)  is  not  expiatory,  but 
prayer,  thanksgi^fing,  and  self-dedication  (Romans,  12.  i  ;  He- 
brews, 13. 15;  I  Peter,  2.  5.).  5.  I . . .  oome  near ...  to  judg- 
ment—  /  whom  ye  challenged,  saying,  "  Where  is  the  God  of 
judgment"  (ch.  2,  17.  )  ?  I  whom  ye  think  far  off,  and  to  be  slow 
in  judgment,  am  "  near,"  and  will  come  as  a  *'  swift  witness ;" 
not  only  a  judge,  but  also  an  eye  witness  against  sorcerers;  for  mine 
eyes  see  eviery  sin,  though  ye  think  I  take  no  heed.  Earthly 
judges  need  witnesses  to  enable  them  to  decide  aright :  I  alone 
need  none  (Psalm  10.  11 ;  73.  11 ;  94.  7,  &c.).  SOrcererS — a  sin 
into  which  the  Jews  were  led  in  connection  with  their  foreign 
idolatrous  wives.  The  Jews  of  Christ's  time  also  practiced  sorcery 
Acts,  8.  9  ;  13.  6  ;  Galatians,  5.  20  ;  Josephus  Antiquities,  20.  6  : 
B.  Jud.  2. ;  12.  23.).  It  shall  be  a  characteristic  of  the  last  Anti- 
christian  confederacy,  about  to  be  consumed  by  the  brightness  of 
Christ's  coming  (Matthew,  24.  24  ;  2  Thessalonians,  2.  9 ;  Revela- 
tion  13.  13,  14 ;  16.  13,  14  ;  also  9. 21 ;  18.  23  ;  21.  8  ;  22.  15.). 
Romanism  has  practiced  it :  an   order  of  exorcists  exists  in  that 

church,  adulterers — (ch.  2. 15, 16.).    fsar  not  me — ^the  source  of 

all  sins.  6.  tlie  Lord — ^Jehovah :  a  name  implying  His  immutable 
faithfulness  in  fulfilling  His  promises :  the  covenant-name  of 
God  to  the  Jews  (Exodus,  6.  3,),  called  here,  "  the  sons  of  Jacob," 
in  reference  to  God's  covenant  with  that  patriarch.  I  change  not 
— Ye  are  mistaken  in  inferring  that  because  I  have  not  yet  exe- 
cuted judgment  on   the  wicked,  I  am  changed  from  what  I  once 

was,  viz.,  a  God  of  judgment,  therefore  ve . . .  are  not  con- 
turned — Ye  yourselves  being  *  not  consumed,  as  ye  have  long  ago 
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deserved,  are  a  signal  proof  of  my  unchangeableness.  Romans, 
II.  29 '  cf.  the  whole  chapter,  in  which  God's  mercy  in  store  for 
Israel  is  made  wholly  to  now  from  Gods  unchanging  faithfulness 
to  His  own  covenant  of  love.  So  here,  as  is  implied  by  the  phrase 
"son's  of  Jacob''  (Genesis  28.  13,  35.  12.).  They  are  spared  be- 
cause I  am  Jehovah,  and  they  sons  of  Jacob ;  while  I  spare 
them,  I  will  also  punish  them,  and  while  I  punish  them,  I 
will  not  wholly  consume  them.  The  unchangeableness  of 
anchor  of  the  church.  The  perseverance  God  is  the  sheet  of 
the  saints  is  guaranteed,  not  by  their  unchangeable  love  to  God, 
but  by  His  unchangeable  love  to  them,  and  His  eternal  purpose 
and  promise  in  Christ  Jesus.  [Moore. J  He  upbraids  their  in- 
gratitude that  they  turn  His  very  long-suffering  (Lamentations,  3. 
22)  into  a  ground  for  skeptical  denial  of  His  coming  as  a  judge  at 
all  (Psalm  50.  i,  3.  4,  21;  Ecclesiastes,  8.  ii,  12;  Isaiah,  57.  ii;  Ro- 
mans, 2. 4-10.).  7-12.  Reproof  for  the  non-payment  of  tithes  and 
offerings,  which  is  the  cause  of  their  national  calamities,  and  prom- 
ise of  prosoerity  on  their  paying  them.  7.  frOBI . . .  days  Of  VOUr 
fathers — Ye  live  as  your  fathers  did  when  they  broueht  on  tnem- 
selves  the  Babylonian  captivity,  and  ye  wish  to  follow  in  their 
steps.  This  shows  that  nothing  but  God's  unchanging  long-suffer- 
ing had  prevented  their  being  lone  ago  "  consumed"  (v,  6.).  Re- 
turn unto  me— in  penitence.  I  Wlil  return  unto  you— in  bless- 
ings. Wherein^  &c. — (ch.  16.).  The  same  insensibility  to  their 
giilt  continues :  they  speak  in  the  tone  of  injured  innocence,  as  if 
od  caluminated  them.  8.  rob— A'/.,  cover:  hence,  defraud.  Do 
ye  call  defrauding  God  no  sin  to  be  •*  returned"  from  {v.  7.)  ?  Yet 
ye  have  done  so  to  me  in  respect  to  the  tithes  due  to  me,  7^«.,  the 
tenth  of  all  the  remainder  after  the  first  were  paid,  which  tenth 
was  paid  to  the  Levites  for  their  support  (Leviticus,  27.  30-33:): 
a  tenth  paid  by  the  Levites  to  the  priests  (Numbers,  18.  26-28:):  a 
second  tenth  paid  by  the  people  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Levites, 
and  their  own  families,  at  the  tabernacle  (Deuteronomy,  12.  18:): 
another  tithe  every  third  year  for  the  poor,  &c.  (Deuteronomy,  14. 
28.  29.).  Offbrinife — the  first  fruits,  not  less  than  one  sixtieth  part 
of  the  com,  wine,  and  oil  (Deuteronomy,  18.  4;  Nehemiah,  13.  10, 
12.).  The  priests  had  this  perquisite,  also  the  tenth  of  the  tithes 
which  were  the  Levites*  perquisite.  But  they  appropriated  all  the 
tithes,  robbing  the  Levites  of  their  due  nine-tenths ;  as  they  did 
also,  according  to  Josephus,  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus.  Thus  doubly  God  was  defrauded,  the  priests  not  discharg- 
ing aright  their  sacrificial  duties,  and  robbing  God  of  the  services 
of  the  Levites,  who  were  driven  away  by  destitution.  [Grotius.} 
9.  CUrsed^ch.  2.  2.).  As  ye  despoil  me,  so  I  despou  you.  as  I 
threatened  I  would,  if  ye  continued  to  disregard  me.  In  trying  to 
defraud  God  we  only  defraud  ourselves.  The  eagle  who  robbed 
the  altar  set  fire  to  her  nest  from  the  burning  coal  that  adhered  to 
the  stolen  flesh.  So  men  who  retain  God's  money  in  their  treas- 
uries will  find  it  a  losing  possession.  No  man  ever  yet  lost  by  serv- 
ing God  with  a  whole  heart,  nor  gained  by  serving  Him  with  a 

"hSl  one.    We  may  compromise  with  conscience  for  half  the  pricev 
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but  God  will  not  endorse  the  compromise  ;  and,  like  Ananias  and 
Sapphira,  we  shall  lose  not  only  what  we  thoujght  we  had  pur- 
chased so  cheaply,  but  also  the  price  we  paid  for  it.  If  we  would 
have  God  *•  open"  His  treasury,  we  must  open  ours.  One  cause  of 
the  barrenness  of  the  church  is  the  parsimony  of  its  members. 
[Moore.]  10.  (Proverbs,  3.  9,  10.).  storehouse — (Margin^  2 
Chronicles,  31.  il;  cf.  i  Chronicles,  26.  20;  Nehemiah,  10.  38;  13. 
5,  12.).  prove  me  .  .  .  herewith— with  this ;  by  so  doing.  Test 
me  whether  I  will  keep  my  promise  of  blessing  you,  on  condition 
of  your  doing  your  part  (2  Chronicles,  31.  10.).  poiir  .  .  .  Ollt — lit,, 
empty  out:  image  from  a  vessel  completely  emptied  of  its  contents : 
no  blessing  being  kept  back,     windows  Of  heaven— (2  Kings,  7. 

2.).    that . . .  not . . .  room  enough,  &c.— /iV„  even  tonot , . ,  suffi- 

eiency^  1./,,  either,  as  English  Version,  Or,  even  so  -as  that  there 
should  be  *^not  merely''  ** sufficiency,"  but  superabundance,  [Je- 
rome, Maurbr.]  Gesenius  not  so  well  translates^  "  Even  to  a 
failure  of  sufficiency,  "  which  in  the  case  of  God  could  never  arise, 
and  therefore  Tn^^ns  forever,  perpetually;  so  Psalm  72.  5,  "as  long 
as  the  sun  and  moon  endure  ;"  Ut,,  until  a  failure  of  the  sun  and 
moon^  which  is  never  to  be  ;  and  therefore  means  for  ever.  II.  I 
will  rebuke— (iV^/^,  ch.  2.  3.).  I  will  no  longer  "  rebuke  {English 
Version^  '  corrupt*)  the  seed,"  but  will  rebuke  every  agency  that 
could  hurt  it  (Amos,  4.  9.).  12.  Fulfilling  the  blessing  (Deuteron- 
omy, 33.  29 ;  Zechariah,  8.  13.).  delightsome  land— (Daniel,  8. 
9.);  13-18.  He  notices  the  complaint  of  the  Jews  that  it  is  of  no 
profit  to  serve  Jehovah,  for  that  the  ungodly-proud  are  happy ;  and 
declares  He  will  soon  bring  the  day  when  it  shall  be  known  that 
He  puts  an  everlasting  distmction  between  the  godly  and  the  un- 
godly, words  .  . .  stout — Hebrew  "hard:"  so  "  the  Aan/ speeches 
which  ungodly  sinners  have  spoken  against  Him"  (Jude,  15.). 
[Henderson.]  have  we  spoken — The  Hebrew  expresses  at  once 
their  assiduity  and  hMt  of  speaking  against  God.  [Vatablus.] 
The  niphal  form  of  the  ^erb  implies  that  these  things  were  said, 
not  directly  to  God,  but  of  God,  to  one  another  (Ezekiel,  33.  20.). 
[Moore.]    14.  what  profit . . .  that  we  . . .  kept,  &.c.^(l^ote,  ch. 

3.  17.).  They  here  resume  the  same  murmur  against  God.  Job, 
21.  14,  15;  22.  17,  describes  a  farther  stage  of  the  same  sceptical 
spirit,  when  the  sceptic  has  actually  ceased  to  keep  God's  service. 
Psalm  73.  1.14,  describes  the  temptation  to  a  like  feeling  in  the 
saint  when  seeing  the  really  godly  suffer  and  the  ungodly  prosper 
in  worldly  goods  now.  The  Jews  here  mistake  utterly  the  nature 
of  God*s  service,  converting  it  into  a  mercenarv  bargain  ;  they  at- 
tended to  outward  observances,  not  from  love  to  God,  but  in  the 
hope  of  being  well  paid  for  it  in  outward  prosperity ;  when  this 
was  withheld,  they  charged  God  with  being  unjust,  forgetting  alike 
that  God  requires  very  different  motives  from  theirs  to  accompany 
outward  observances,  and  that  God  rewards  even  the  true  worship- 
per not  so  much  in  this  life,  as  in  the  life  to  come,  his  ordinance 
— /jV.,  what  He  requires  to  be  kept,  "  His  observances."  walked 
mournfully — in  mournful  garb,  sackcloth  and  ashes,  the  emblem 
of  penitence  ;  they  forget  Isaiah,  58.  3-8,  where  God,  by  showing 
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what  is  trae  fasting,  similarly  rebukes  those  who  then  also  said, 
Wherefore  have  we  fasted  and  thou  seest  not?  &c.  They  mistook  the 
-  outward  show  for  real  humiliation.  15.  And  nOW — Since  we  are  not 
prosperous  who  serve  Jehovah,  and  "  the  proud"  heathen  flourish  in 
prosperity,  we  must  pronounce  them  the  favorites  of  God  (ch.  2. 
17;  Psalm  73.  12.).  set  up — ///.,  bnilt  up  ;  metaphor  from  archi- 
tecture (Proverbs,  24.  3;  cf  Margin^  Genesis,  16.  2  ;  Mar^in^  3a 
3.)>  tempt  God — dare  God  to  punish  them,  by  breaking  His  laws 
(Psalm  95.  9.).  16.  "  Then  "  when  the  ungodly  utter  such  blasphe> 
mies  against  God,  the  godly  hold  mutual  converse,  defending  God's 
righteous  dealings  against  those  blasphemers  (Hebrews,  3.  13.). 
The  "  often"  of  English  Versum  is  not  in  the  Hebrew.  There  hi^ 
been  always  in  the  darkest  times  a  remnant  that  feared  God  (i 
Kings,  19.  18;  Romans,  11.  4.)  feared  the  Lord — ^reverential  and 
loving  fear :  not  slavish  terror.  When  the  fire  of  religion  bums 
low,  true  believers  should  draw  the  nearer  together,  to  keep  the 
holy  flame  alive.  Coals  separated  soon  go  out.  bOOk  of  reineM* 
branoe  .  .  .  for  them — for  their  advantafi;e,  against  the  day  when 
those  found  faithful  among  the  faithless  shall  receive  their  final  re- 
ward.  The  kings  of  Persia  kept  a  record  of  those  who  had  rendered 
services  to  the  king,  that  they  might  be  suitably  rewarded  (Elsther,  6. 
I,  2;  cf.  Esther,  2.  23;  Ezra.  4. 15;  Psalm  56. 8;  Isaiah,  65.6;  Dan* 
iel,  7. 10;  Revelation,  20. 12.).  Calvin  malces  the  fearers  of  God  to 
be  those  awakened  from  among  the  ungodly  mass  (before  described) 
to  true  repentance;  the  writing  of  the  book  thus  will  imply  that 
some  were  reclaimable  among  the  blasphemers,  and  that  the  godly 
should  be  assured  that,  though  no  hope  appeared,  there  would  be 
a  door  of  penitence  opened  for  them  before  God.  But  there  is 
nothing  in  the  context  to  support  this  view.  17.  Jewels— (Isaiah* 
62.  3.)  Ut^  my  peculiar  treasure  (Exodus,  19.  5:  Deuteronomy^ 
7.  6;  14. 2;  26. 18;  Psalm  135. 4;  Titus,  2. 14;  i  Peter,  2. 9;  cf.  Ecde- 
siastes,  2. 8.).  Calvin  translates Tuort  in  accordance  with  Hebrew  id- 
iom, "They  shall  be  my  peculiar  treasure  in  the  day  in  which  I  will  da 
it**  (1.^.,  fulfil  my  promise  of  gathering  iiy  completed  church;  or 
**make"  those  things  come  to  pass  foretold  inti.  5  above  [GrotiusI)  ; 
so  in  ch.  4.3.  "do"  is  used  absolutely,  "in  the  day  that  I  shall  do  this.** 
Maurer,  not  so  well,  translates,  "*  In  the  day  which  I  shall  make," 

fV.,  appoint :  as  Psalm  118.  24.  as . . .  man  spareth  . . .  son— 
(Psalm  103. 18.).    18.  Then  shall  ye  . . .  discern— Then  shall  ye 

see  the  falseness  of  vour  culumny  against  God's  government  {v, 
15,),  that  the  "  proud '  and  wicked  prosper.  Do  not  judge  before 
the  time  till  my  work  is  complete.  It  is  in  part  to  test  your  dis- 
position to  trust  in  God  in  spite  of  perplexing  .appearances,  and  in 
order  to  make  your  service  less  mercenary,  that  the  present  blended 
state  is  allowed  ;  but  at  last  ail  ("  ye"  both  godly  and  ungodly) 
shall  see  the  eternal  difference  there  really  is  "  between  him  that 
serveth  God  and  him  that  serveth  Him  not*'  Psalm  58.  ii.). 
return — ^ye  shall  turn  to  a  better  state  of  mind  on  this  point. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
Ver.   1-6.     God's  Coming   Judgment:    Triumph    of  the 
Godly  :  Return  to  the  Law  the  Best  Preparation  for  Jb- 
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hovah's  Coming  :  Elijah's  Preparatory  Mission  of  Reforma- 
tion.   I.  the  day  cometh  . . .  burn— (ch.  3.  2  ;  2  Peter,  3.  7.). 

Primarily  is  meant  the  judgment  coming  on  Jerusalem ;  but  as 
this  will  not  exhaust  the  meaning,  without  supposing  what  is  inad- 
missable  in  Scripture,  exaggeration,  the  final  and  full  accomplish- 
ment, of  which  the  former  was  the  earnest,  is  the  day  of  general 
judgment.  This  principle  of  interpretation  is  not  double,  but  suc^ 
cessive  fulfilment.  The'  language  is  abrupt,  **  Behold,  the  day 
cometh  !  It  burns  like  a  furnace  !"  The  abruptness  imparts  ter- 
rible reality  to  the  picture,  as  if  it  suddenly  burst  on  the  prophet's 
view,  all  the  proud — in  opposition  to  the  cavil  above  (ch.  3.  15,), 
"now  we  call  the  proud  (haughty  despisers  of  God)  happy."  Stub- 
ble— (Obadiah,  18  ;  Matthew  3.  12.).  As  Canaan,  the  inheritance 
of  the  Israelites,  was  prepared  for  their  possession  by  purging  oat 
the  heathen,  so  judgment  on  the  apostates  shall  usher  in  the  en- 
trance of  the  saints  upon  the  Lord's  inheritance,  of  Which  Canaan 
is  the  type — not  heaven,  but  earth  to  its  utmost  bounds  (Psalm  2. 
•8)  purged  of  all  things  that  offend  (Matthew,  13.  41,),  which  are  to 
be  *•  gathered  out  of  His  kingdom^*  the  scene  of  the  judgment  be- 
ing that  also  of  the  kingdom.  The  present  dispensation  is  a  spir- 
itual kingdom,  parenthetical  between  the  Jews'  literal  kingdom 
and  its  antitype,  the  coming  literal  kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
neither  root  nor  branch — proverbial  for  utter  destruction  (Amos, 
2.  9.).  2.  The  effect  of  the  judgment  on  the  righteous,  as  con- 
trasted with  its  effect  on  the  wicked  (v.  i.).  To  the  wicked  it 
shall  be  as  an  oven  that  consumes  the  stubble  (Matthew,  6.  30 ;)  : 
to  the  righteous  it  shall  be  the  advent  of  the  gladdening  Sun,  not 
of  condemnation,  but  '*  of  righteousness ;"  not  destroying,  but 
"  healing"  (Jeremiah,  23,  6.).  you  that  fear  HIV  name— The  same 
as  those  in  ch.  3.  16,  who  confessed  God  amiost  abounding  blas- 
phemy (Isaiah,  66.  5  ;  Matthew  lo.  32.).  The  spiritual  blessings 
brought  by  Him,  are  summed  up  in  the  two,  **  righteousness"  (i 
Corinthians,  i.  30)  and  spiritual  "healing"  (Psalm  103.  3;  Isaiah, 
57.  19.).  Those  who  walk  in  the  dark  now,  may  take  comfort  in  the 
certainty  that  they  shall  walk  hereafter  in  eternal  light  (Isaiah,  50. 
10.).  In  his  wings — implying  the  winged  swiftness  with  which 
He  shall  appear  (cf.  "  suddenly,"  ch.  3.  i)  for  the  relief  of  His  peo- 
ple. The  beams  of  the  Sun  are  his  "  wings."  Cf.  "  wings  of  the 
morning."  Psalm  139.  9.  The  "  Sun"  gladdening  the  righteous  is 
suggested  by  the  previous  "  day"  of  terror  consuming  the  wicked. 
Cf.  as  to  Christ,  2  Samuel,  23.4  ;  Psalm  84.  II  ;  Luke,  I.  78  ;  John, 
1.  9;  8.  12;  Ephesians,  5.  14;  and  in  His  second  coming,  2  Peter, 
1,  19.  The  church  is  the  fftoon  reflecting  His  light  (Revelation,  12. 
I.).  The  righteous  shall  by  His  righteousness  "shine  as  the  Sun 
in  the  kingdom  of  the  Father  "  Matthew,  13.  43.).  ye  Shall  go 
forth — from  the  ^traits  in  which  you  were,  as  it  were,  held  captive. 
An  earnest  of  this  was  given  in  the  escape  of  the  Christians  from 
Pella  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  grow  up  —  rather, 
"leap  "  as  frisking  calves  I  Calvin);  lit.,  spread^  take  a  ivide  range, 
as  calves  of  the  stall — which  when  set  free  from  the  stall  disport 
with  joy  (Acts,  8.  8,  13.  52 j  20.  24;  Romans,  14.  17;  Galatians,  5. 
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22;  Philemon,  i.  4,  i  Peter,  i.  8.).  Especially  the  godly  shall  re- 
joice at  their  final  deliverance  at  Christ's  second  coming  (Isaiah,  61. 
10.).  3.  Solving  the  difficulty  (ch.  3. 15)  that  the  wicked  often  now 
prosper.  Their  prosperity  and  the  adversity  of  the  godly  shall 
soon  be  reversed.  Vea,  the  righteous  shall  be  the  army  attending 
Christ  in  His  final  destruction  of  the  ungodly  (2  Samuel,  22.  43; 
Psalm  49.  14;  47.  3;  Micah,  7.  10;  Zechariah,  la  5;  i  Corinthians, 
6.  2;  Revelation,  2.  26,  27;  19.  14,  15.  ashes — rafter  having  been 
burat  with  the  fire  of  judgment  (r.  i.).  4.  Reinenber  .  .  .  law— 
b  The  law  and  all  the  prophets  "  were  to  be  in  force  until  John 
(Matthew,  ii.  13,),  no  prophet  intervening  after  Malachi;  there- 
fore they  are  told.  "Remember  the  law,"  for  in  the  absence  of  liv- 
ing prophets  they  were  likely  to  forget  it.  The  office  of  Christ's 
forerunner  was  to  bring  them  back  to  the  law,  which  they  had  too 
much  forgotten,  and  so  "  to  make  ready  a  people  prepared  for  the 
Lord  "at  His  coming  (Luke,  I.  17.).  God  withheld  propheufor  a 
time,  that  men  might  seek  after  Christ  with  the  greater  desire. 
[Calvin.]  The  history  of  human  advancement  is  marked  by  pe- 
riods of  rest,  and  again  progress.  So  in  Revelation :  it  is  given 
for  a  time ;  then  during  its  suspension  men  live  on  the  memories 
of  the  past.  After  Malachi  there  was  a  silence  of  400  years ;  then 
a  harbinger  of  light  in  the  wilderness,  ushering  in  the  brightest  of 
all  the  Tights  that  had  been  manifested,  but  short-lived;  then 
eighteen  centuries  during  which  we  have  been  guided  by  the  light 
that  shone  in  that  last  manifestation.  The  silence  has  been  longer 
than  before,  and  will  be  succeeded  by  a  more  glorious  and  awful 
revelation  than  ever  !  John  the  Baptist  was  to  **  restore  "  the  de- 
faced image  of  *'  the  law,"  so  that  the  original  might  be  realised 
when  it  appeared  among  men.  [HiNDS.T  Just  as  **  Moses  '*  and 
*'  Elias"  are  here  connected  with  the  Lord's  coming,  so  at  the 
transfiguration  they  converse  with  Him,  implying  that  the  law  and 
prophets  which  had  prepared  His  way  were  now  fulfilled  in  Him. 
Statutes  .  .  .  judgments  —  ceremonial ''^X^XmXss::^  "judgments'*  in 
civil  questions  at  issue.  **  The  law  "  refers  to  morals  and  religion,  5. 
I  send  you  Elijah — as  a  means  towards  your  *'  remembenng  the 
law  "  (v.  4.)  the  prophet— cmphatical ;  not  the  "  Tishbite ;"  for 
it  is  in  his  official,  not  his  personal  capacity,  that  his  coming  is 
here  predicted.  In  this  sense,  John  the  Baptist  was  an  Elijah  in 
spirit  (Luke,  i.  16,  17,),  but  not  the  literal  Elijah;  whence  when 
asked,  "  Art  thou  Elias  "  (John,  i.  21)?  he  answered,  *•  I  am  not.  Art 
thou  that  prophet  ?  No."  This  implies  that  John,  though  know- 
ing from  the  angel's  announcement  to  his  father  that  he  was  re- 
ferred to  by  Malachi,  4.  5  (Luke,  I.  17,),  whence  he  wore  the  cos- 
tume of  Elijah,  yet  knew  by  inspiration  that  he  did  not  exhaust- 
ively fulfil  all  that  is  included  in  this  prophecy;  that  there  is  a  far- 
ther fulfilment  (cf.  Note.  ch.  3.  i.).  As  Moses  in  v,  4.  represents  the 
law,  so  Elijah  represents  the  prophets.  The  Tews  always  understood 
4t  of  the  literal  Elijah.  Their  saying  is,  '*  Messiah  must  be 
anointed  by  Elijah."  As  there  is  another  cousummating  a^ent 
of  Messiah  Himslef,  so  also  of  His  forerunner  Elijah  ;  perhaps  in 
person,  as  at  the  transfiguration  (Matthew,  17.  3  ,  cf.  11.).     He  in 

his  appearance  at  the  transfiguration  in  that  body  on  which  death 
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had  never  passed,  is  the  forerunner  of  the  saints  who  shall  be 
found  alive  at  the  Lord's  second  coming.  Revelation,  ii.  3,  may 
refer  to  the  same  witnesses  as  at  the  transfiguration,  Moses  and 
Elijah ;  Revelation,  ii.  6,  identifies  the  latter  (cf.  i  Kings,  17:  i ; 
James,  5.  17.).  Even  after  the  transfiguration  Jesus  (Matthew,  17. 
II,),  speaks  of  Elijah's  coming  *'  to  restore  all  things"  as  still  future, 
though  He  adds  that  Elijah  (in  the  person  of  John  the  Baptist)  is 
come  already  in  a  sense  (cf.  Acts,  3. 21.).  However,  the  future 
forerunner  of  Messiah  at  His  second  coming  may  be  a  prophet  or 
number  of  prophets  clothed  with  Elijah's  power  who,  with  zealous 
upholders  of  "  the  law"  clothed  in  the  Spirit  of  **  Moses,"  may  be 
the  forerunning  witnesses  alluded  to  here  and  in  Revelation,  ii. 
2-12.  The  words,  "  before  the  .  .  .  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord," 
show  that  John  cannot  be  exclusively  meant ;  for  he  came  before 
the  day  of  Christ's  coming  in  grace,  not  before  His  coming  in  ter* 
ror,  of  which  last  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem   was  the   earnest 

(z/.  I ;  Joel  2.  31.).  6.  turn . . .  heart  of. . .  fkthereto  . . .  chil- 
dren, &c. — Explained  by  some,  that  John's  preaching  should  re- 
store harmony  in  families.  But  Luke,  I.  16,  17  substitutes  for 
•*  the  heart  of  the  children  to  the  fathers,"  "  the  disobedient  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  just,"  implying  that  the  reconciliation  to  be  effected 
was  that  between  the  unbelieving  disobedient  children  and  the  be- 
lieving ancestors,  Jacob,  Levi,  "  Moses,"  and  "  Elijah'  (just  men- 
tioned) (cf.  ch.  I.  2  ;  2.  4,  6  ;  3.  3,4.).  The  threat  here  is  that,  if 
this  restoration  were  not  effected,  Messiah's  coming  would  prove 
*'a  curse"  to  the  '*  earth,**  not  a  blessing.  It  proved  so  to  guilty 
Jerusalem  and  the  "  earth,'*  »>.,  the  land  of  Judea  when  it  rejected 
Messiah  at  His  first  advent,  though  He  brought  blessing  (Genesis, 
12.  3)  to  those  who  accepted  Him  (John  i.  11-13.).  Many  were 
delivered  from  the  common  destruction  of  the  nation  through 
John's  preaching  (Romans,  9,  29;  11.  5.)  It  will  prove  so  to  the 
disobedient  at  His  second  advent,  though  He  comes  to  be  glorified 
in  His  saints  (2  Thessalonians.  i.  6-10.)  CUrse — Hebrew  Cherem^ 
**  a  ban  ;"  the  fearful  term  applied  by  the  Tews  to  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  guilty  Canaanites.  Under  this  ban  Judea  has  long 
lain.  Similar  is  the  awful  curse  on  all  of  Gentile  Churches  who 
love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  now  (i  Corinthions,  16.  22  ).  For  if  God 
spare  not  the  natural  branches,  the  Jews,  much  less  will  he  spare 
unbelieving  professors  of  the  Gentiles  (Romans,  11.  20,  21.).  It  is 
deeply  suggestive  that  the  last  utterance  from  heaven  for  400  years 
before  Messiah  was  the  awful  word  "  curse."  Messiah's  first  word 
on  the  mount  was  "  Blessed"  (Matthew,  5.  3.).  The  law  speaks 
wrath  ;  the  gospel,  blessing.  Judea  is  now  under  the  "curse"  be- 
cause it  rejects  Messiah ;  when  the  spirit  of  Elijah,  or  a  literal 
Elijah,  shall  bring  the  Jewish  children  back  to  the  Hope  of  their 
"  fathers,"  blessing  shall  be  theirs,  whereas  the  apostate  "  earth" 
shall  be  "  smitten  with  the  curse,"  previous  to  the  coming  restora- 
tion of  all  things  (Zechariah,  12  ,  13...  14,) 

May  the  writer  of  this  commentary  and  his  readers  have  grace. 
**  to  take  heed  to  the  sure  word  of  prophecy,  as  unto  alight  shining 
in  a  dark  place,  until  the  day  dawn  !"  To  the  triune  Jehovah  be 
all  glory  ascribed  for  ever  ' 
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Aaron.  (Ex.  ▼!.  20)  the  first  high  priest  of  the  Jews,  was  tha 
ion  of  Amram,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  was  bom  abont  the 
year  2480.  He  was  three  years  older  than  his  brother  Moee^ 
and  being  a  more  ready  and  fluent  speaker,  he  was  appointed 
by  the  Lord  to  assist  Moses  in  guiding  and  controlling  the 
Iflraelites,  in  their  journey  from  Egypt  to  Canaan. 

Aaron  married  Elisheba,  the  daughter  of  Amminadab,  and 
had  four  sons,  Madab,  Abihu,  Eleazar,  and  Ithamar.  The 
two  former  were  punished  with  death  for  a  heinous  sin, 
and  the  priesthood  remained  in  the  two  surriYors. 

Abana,  one  of  the  ''rivers of  Damascus*'  (2  E.  ▼.  18),  The 
Barada  and  the  Av>c0  are  now  the  chief  streams  of  Damascus, 
the  former  representing  the  Abana  and  the  latter  the  Pharpar 
of  the  text. 

Abdon.  I.  A  judge  of  Israel  (Judg.  xii.  18,  15),  perhaps  the 
same  person  as  Beaan  in  1  Sam.  xil.  11. — 2.  Bon  of  Micah,  a 
contemporary  of  Josiah  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  20),  called  Achbor  in  2 
K.  xxii.  12. — 3.  A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Asher,  given  to  the  Qer- 
shouitcs  (Josh.  xxi.  80;  1  Chr.  vi.  74). 

Abednego.  Servant  of  Nego.  (Dan.  i.  7).  The  Chaldee  name 
which  was  given  to  Azariah,  one  of  the  four  youths  of  Judah, 
taken  captive  at  Jerusalem  about  the  year  889d,  and  ordered  by 
the  king  to  be  trained  for  his  service.    (See  Dan.  iii.) 

Abel.  Fan%  (Genesis,  iv.  2),  was  the  second  son  of  Adam  and 
Eve.    He  was  occupied  as  a  keeper  or  feeder  of  sheep;  and  in 

Srocess  of  time  brought  of  the  firstlings,  or  first-fruits  of  his 
ock,  an  offering  unto  the  Lord.  .  God  waspleased  to  accept  his 
offering,  and  to  give  him  evidence  of  it.    (ELeb.  xi.  4.) 
Our  Savior  distinguishes  Abel  by  the  title  **  righteous.**  (Matt 
xxiii.  85).    He  is  also  one  of  the  faithful  ** elders**  men- 
tioned in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (ch.  xi.)«  and  is  justly 
called  the  first  martvr. 
2.  The  name  of  several  places  in  Palestine,  probably  signifies  a 
meadow.    I.  Abblbbthicaaohah,  a  town  of  some  importaaee 


ABNSR. 

9  Bam.  zx.  19X  in  the  extreme  K.  of  Palestine,  which  f^  an 
early  prey  to  the  invading  kings  of  Syria  (1  E.  zv.  20)  and 
Assyria  (2  K  zy.  29).  In  the  parallel  passage,  2  Ohr.  zvi.  4,  the 
name  is  changed  to  Abklmaim,  '*Abel  on  the  waters."  It  is  also 
called  simply  Abel  (2  Sam.  zz.  14,  18).  2.  Abblhtbbolah 
(''meadow  of  the  dance'0»  in  the  N.  part  of  the  Jordan  valley 
(1  K.  iv.  12),  to  which  the  routed  Bedouin  host  fled  from  Gideon 
(Judg.  viL  22).  Here  Elisha  was  found  at  his  plow  by  Elijah 
returning  up  the  valley  from  Horeb  (1  E.  ziz.  16-19). 

Abel  Mizraim  (Gen.  L  11)  is  supposed  to  mean  the  mourning  of 
the  Egyptians,    It  was  probably  in  the  plains  of  Jericho,  and  u 
placed  by  ancient  writers  between  the  city  of  Jericho  and  the  . 
river  Jordan. 

Abi,  mother  of  king  Hezekiah  (2  K  zviiL  2),  written  Abuab 
in  2  Chr.  xxix.  1. 

Abiah,  second  son  of  Samuel  whom  he  made  Judge  in  Beer- 
sheebH  (1  Sam.  viii.  2;  1  Chr.  vi.  28). 

Abiathari  high-priest  and  fourth  in  descent  from  Eli,  who 
was  of  the  line  of  Ithamar,  the  younger  son  of  Aaron  (1  Sam. 
zxUi.  9,  xzz.  7;  2  Sam.  ii.  1,  v.  19,  &c.;  2  Ham.  ii.  1-8;  Josh, 
xzi.  10-13;  1  Ohr.  zv.  11;  1  E.  iL  26;  2  Sam.  xv.  24,  29,  85,  86; 
zvii.  15-17;  zix.  11;  1  E.  iL  27,  86;  1  Sam.  ii.  80). 

Abiel.  I.  Father  of  Eish  and  grandfather  of  Saul  (1  Sam,  iz. 
1),  as  well  as  of  Abner,  Saul's  commander-in-chief  (I  Sam.  xiv. 
51).— 2.  One  of  David's  mighty  men  (1  Ohr.  xL  82).  In  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  81  he  is  called  Abialbok. 

Abigail.  I.  The  wife  of  Nabal,  a  wealthy  owner  of  goats 
and  bheep  in  Oarmel.  She  supplied  David  and  his  followers 
with  provisions.  When  Nabal  died,  David  made  her  his  wife 
(1  Sam.  XXV.  14,  &c.)^2.  A  sister  of  David  married  to  Jether  the 
lehTnaelitet  and  mother  of  Amasa  (1  Ohr.  ii.  17). 

Abihu.  My  Father—He.  (Ex.  xxvili.  1).  One  of  the  sons  of 
Aaron,  who,  with  his  brothers  Nadab,  Eleazar,  and  Ithamar,  were 
separated  or  set  apart  by  God  to  the  office  of  the  priesthood. 
Soon  after  they  entered  on  their  sacred  duties,  Nadab  and  Abihu 
were  guilty  of  a  violation  of  God's  commands,  respecting  the 
manner  of  offering  incense,  and  were  instantly  consumed.  (Lev. 
x.1,2). 

Abijah  or  Abljam.  Son  and  successor  of  Rehoboam  on  the 
thronir  of  Judah  (1  E.  xiv.  81;  2  Ohr.  xii.  16). 

Abimelech.  Father  of  the  king.  1.  (Gen.  xx.  2,  and  xxtL  \\ 
was  king  of  Gerar,  and  being  deceived  by  Abraham,  he  sent  ana 
took  Sarah,  to  be  his  wife.  God  warned  him,  however,  in  a 
dream,  of  barah's  relation  to  Abraham,  and  thus  withheld  him 
from  the  commission  of  sin,  because  he  did  it  in  ignorance. 
(Gen.  XX.  6). 

AbishaO;  a  beautiful  Shunammite,  taken  into  David's  harem  to 
comfort  him  in  his  extreme  old  age  (1  E.  i.  1-4). 

Abiahai,  the  eldest  of  the  three  sons  of  Zeruiah,  David's  sister^ 
and  brother  to  Joab  and  Asahel  (1  Ohr.  ii.  16). 

Abner,  son  of  Ner.    Abner  was  Saul's  cousin,  and  was  made 


ADOBAIM. 
by  him  oommander  of  his  irmj  (1  Sam.  xIt.  81.  zrii.  B7t  srrL 

Abran,  Abraham,  Father  of  BUnaUon,  Father  of  MuUitudiifi^xL 
11.  27),  was  th«  Bon  of  Terah,  and  tenth  in  descent  from  Shem, 
in  the  line  of  Heber,  was  born  at  T7r,  a  city  of  Chaldea,  the  loca- 
tion of  which  is  uncertain,  about  A.  m.  2008.  While  he  was 
dwelling  in  his  father's  house  at  Ur,  God  directed  him  to  leare 
his  country  and  kindred,  and  go  to  a  land  which  should  be 
shown  him;  promising,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  of  him  a  great 
nation,  and  to  bless  him,  and  to  make  his  name  great,  and  that 
in  him  all  the  families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed.  Obedient 
to  the  heavenly  calling,  ^Abram  took  Sarai  his  wife,  and  with 
Terah  his  father,  and  other  members  of  the  family,  left  Ur  to 
remove  to  Canaan ;  and  stopped  at  Haran.  At  the  aee  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  years  Sarah  died,  and  Abraham  pur- 
chased the  cave  of  Machpelah,  in  the  field  of  Ephron,  near 
Hebron,  for  a  family  burial-place,  and  there  buried  his  wife. 
At  the  great  age  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  years,  he  died 
in  peace,  and  was  buried  by  Isaac  and  Ishmael, .  in  the  same 
sepulchre  with  SanUi,  a.  ic.  2188. 

Adam.  (Gen.  ii.  19).  The  great  ancestor  of  the  human  famfly. 
On  the  sixth  and  last  day  of  the  work  of  creation,  man  was 
made  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  yet  in  God^s  image  and  after  his 
likeness.  The  origin  of  the  name  Adam  is  suggested  by  the 
history.  The  first  man  was  ci^led  Adam,  as  he  was  made  from 
Adwrnah — the  ground.  And,  in  truth,  the  various  chemical 
elements  which  exist  in  the  human  body,  form  a  veijr  large  pro- 
portion of  the  materials  composing  the  soil.  But  vital  energy 
was  imparted  to  his  corporeal  organization  from  a.  higher  source^ 
His  Maker  **  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life." 

The  history  of  Adam  closes  abruptly.  At  the  age  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  he  had  a  son  whom  he  called  Seth,  and  who 
was  bom  in  his  own  likeness  and  after  his  own  image  (no  longer 
in  the  likeness  and  after  the  image  of  God).  He  lived  eight 
hundred  jears  after  the  birth  of  Seth,  making  the  whole  term  of 
his  life  nme  hundred  and  thirty  years — and  he  died  B.  C.  3074. 

Adder.  1.  (Gen.  xliz.  17).  A  venomous  serpent  whose  poison 
is  very  subtile,  and  almost  instantly  fatal.  The  word  translated 
BddeTy  in  various  passages  of  the  Bible,  does  not  always  mean 
what  the  English  word  denotes.  In  €ten.  xliz.  17,  the  original 
word  denotes  a  serpent  of  the  viper  kind,  the  cerastes,  which  is 
pf  the  color  of  sand,  which  lurks  in  the  tracks  of  the  wheels, 
and  bites  the  unwary  traveler  or  his  -beast. 

Admah.  (Deut,  xxix.  23).  The  most  easterly  of  the  five  cities 
of  the  plain  or  vale  of  Siddim,  which  were  miraculously  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  because  of  their  great  wickedness. 

Adonibezek  {lord  of  BetekY  king  of  Bezek.  This  chieftain  was 
vanquished  by  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Judg.  i.  3-7). 

Aoonijah  {my  lord  i»  Jehowih),  the  fourth  son  of  David  (3  Sam. 
ui.  4). 

Aooraimi  a  city  buUt  by  Behoboam  (3  Ohr.  xL  9),  in  Jadah. 


ALMOND. 

Adranmelech.  I.  An  idol  introduced  into  Samaria  bj  the  col* 
onists  from  Sepharvaim  (2  E.  zvlL  81),  worshiped  with  ritei 
resembling  those  of  Molech.^^  Bon  of  the  Assyrian  king  Sen^ 
nacherib,  who  together  with  his  brother  8harezer,  murdered 
their  father.    (2  K  xiz.  87;  2  Chr.  zxxii.  21;  Is.  xxxvlL  88). 

Adullaniy  Apocr.  Odollam,  a  city  of  Judah  (Josh.  zy.  85; 
Josh.  xii.  15;  Gen.  zxxviii.  1,  12, 20).  It  was  fortified  by  Reho- 
boam  (2  Ohron.  xL  7)  and  probably  on  account  of  its  strength 
was  called  the  ^lory  of  Israel  It  was  one  of  the  towns  reoccu- 
pied  by  the  Jews  after  their  return  from  Babylon  (Neh,  xi.  80V 

Agag.  One  king  of  this  name  is  mentioned  in  N'um.  xxir,  7, 
another  in  1  Sam.  xr.  8, 9,  20,  82.  The  latter  was  king  of  the 
Amalekites.  Haman  is  called  the  Aoaoitb,  in  Esth.  lu.  1. 10; 
▼iii.  8,  5. 

Ahab.  I.  Son  of  Omri,  serenth  king  of  Israel  married  Jeze- 
bel, daughter  of  Ethbaal  king  of  Tyre;  (See  1  E.  xviii.  19). 

Ahaz,  eleventh  king  of  Judah,  son  of  Jotham,  reigned  741- 
728  (2  K.  xziiL  12). 

Ahaziah.  I.  Son  of  Ahab  and  Jesebel,  eighth  king  of  Israel, 
reiflptied  B.G.  896-895.--2.  Fifth  kincr  of  Judah,  son  of  Jehoilun 
and  Athaliah  (daughter  of  Ahab),  rdgned  one  yaar. 

Ahaaoerus.  (Dan.  ix.  1).  The  faUier  of  Darius  the  Median, 
and  the  same  with  Astyagea. 

One  Median  and  two  Persian  kings  of  this  name  are  mentioned 
ia  the  O.  T.  The  second  is  recognized  as  Cambyses,  the  third 
beinff  Xerxes,  whose  Queen,  Esther  became  (Esther  L  1,  iL  17Y 

Amah  or  Ahljah.  I.  Son  of  Ahitub  and  great-grandson  of  £211, 
was  a  high-priest  in  the  reign  of  Saul  (1  Stun.  xir.  8,  18).— 2.  A 
prophet  of  Shiloh  (1  K.  xiv.  2;  xL  m. 

Anikam,  son  of  Shephan,  and  officer  at  the  court  of  Josiah, 
was  sent  by  Hilkiah  to  consult  Hulda  (2  E.  zxiL  12, 14).  He 
protected  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  (Jer.  xxri.  24). 

Ahimaaz,  son  of  Zadok,  the  high-priest  in  David's  reign,  and 
and  celebrated  for  his  swiftness  of  foot 

Ahlmeleoh,  son  of  Ahitub  (1  Sam.  xxii.  11, 12),  and  high-priest 
at  Nob  in  the  days  of  Saul.  He  gave  David  the  shew  bread  to 
eat,  and  the  swoid  of  Goliah;  and  for  doing  so  was  put  to  death. 

Ahithophel.  (brothsr  cf  fooUthnMs)^  a  native  of  Giloh,  was  a 
privy  councillor  of  David,  whose  wisdom  was  highly  esteemed, 
though  his  name  had  an  opposite  siffniflcation  (2  Sam.  xvL  28). 

Aijalon,  "  a  place  of  deer  and  gazelles."  A  city  of  the  Eokath- 
ites  (Josh.  xxi.  24;  1  Chr.  vi.  69),  originally  allotted  to  the  tribe 
of  Dan.  (Josh.  xix.  4Si\  which  tribe,  however,  was  unable  to 
dispossess  the  Amorites  of  the  place  (Judg.  i.  85).  Aijalon  was 
one  of  the  towns  fortified  by  Hehoboam  (2  Uhr.  xi.  10). 

Algum  or  Alnvg  Trees.  (2  Oh.  U.  8.  ix.  10, 11;  1  E.  x.  11, 12). 
From  1  K  X.  11.  12.  2  Ch.  ix.  10,  11,  it  is  probable  that  this  tree 
is  the  red  sandal-wood,  which  is  a  native  ox  India.  The  wood  ia 
heavy,  hard  and  fine  grained,  and  of  a  beautiful  garnet  color. 

Alinoad,(Gen.  zliii.  11).  A  well-known  fruit,  and  amonc  the 
beat  that  Oanaan  produced.    The  leaves  and  blossoms  of  the 
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dmoiid  tree  reiemble  thoee  of  the  peach  tree,  and  it  to  remark- 
able  for  ita  early  matarity.  A  modem  traveler  states  that  11 
flowers  in  January  and  civee  its  fruit  in  April.  The  fruit  is  en* 
closed  in  a  tough  shell,  and  this  asain  with  a  homy  husk«  which 
opens  of  itself  when  the  fruit  ia  npe. 

Aloes.    (SoL  8ong  iv.  14).    A  plant  with  broad,  thick  prickly 
leaves.    The  Juice  of  this  plant,  when  boiled,  produces  the 
medicinal  article  called  aloes;  and  it  was  also  used  in  embalming. 
Altar.    (Gen.  yiii.  20).    A  structure  appropriated  exclusively  to 
the  offering  of  sacrifices. 
Altars  were  of  various  forme,  and  at  first  very  rude  in  their 
constraction,  being  nothing  more,  probably,  than  a  square 
heap  of  stones,  or  mound  of  earth. 
The  altars  required  in  the  Jewish  worship  were, 
1.  The  aUar  of  humt-affering^  or  the  braeen  altar,  in  the  taber- 
nacle in  the  wilderness;  Uiis  altar  stood  directly  in  front  of 
the  principal  entrance.    It  was  made  of  shittim  wood,  and 
was  about  seven  feet  and  six  inches  square,  and  four  feet 
and  six  inches  high, 
i.  The  altar  of  incense^  or  the  ffolden  aUar,  stood  within  the 
holy  place,  and  near  to  the  inmost  veil.    (Ex.  xxx.  1-6).    It 
was  made  of  the  same  wood  with  the  brazen  altar,  and  was 
eighteen  inches  square  and  three  feet  high.    Upon  this  altar 
incense  was  burnt  every  mornini?  and  every  evening  (see 
Incbnse),  so  that  it  was  literally  perpetual    (Ex.  xxx.  8). 
Neither  burnt-sacrifice,  nor  meat-offering,  nor  drink-off erini, 
was  permitted  upon  this  altar;  nor  was  it  ever  stained  with 
blood  except  once  a  year,  when  the  priest  made  atonement. 
(Lev.  xvl.  18,  19). 
Amalekites,  a  nomadic  tribe,  which  occupied  the  peninsula  of 
8inai  and  the  wilderness  between  the  southern  hill  ranges  of 
PaUstine  and  the  border  of  Egypt  (Num.  xii.  29;  1  Sam.  xv.  7; 
xxvii.  8).    Their  destruction  was  completed  by  David  (1  Sam. 
zxvll.,  xxx).    A  powerful  people,  but  of  uncertain  origin  and  res- 
idence. They  are  called  (Num.  xxiv.  20)  the  first  of  all  the  nations, 
Amasa,  son  of  Ithra  or  Jether.    (2  Sam.  xvii.  25). 
Amazlah,  son  of  Joash,  and  eighth  king  of  Judah.    He  made 
war  on  the  Edomites,  defeated  them.    He  challenged  Joash,  king 
of  Israel,  to  battle,  but  was  completely  defeated.    In  the  29th 
year  of  his  reign  he  was  murdered  at  Lachish  (2  Chr.  xxv.  27). 

Amen.  True,  Faithful.  (Deut.  xxvii.  16).  It  is  an  affirmative 
response,  and  is  used  to  denote  assent,  or  entire  acquiescence. 
After  a  creed,  it  means,  *'  so  it  is;*'  after  a  prayer,  **  so  let  it  be." 
Amethyst  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  precious 
stones.  It  has  a  variety  of  colors,  though  purple  prevails. 
(Bxod.  xxxix.  12).  It  was  one  of  the  stones  in  the  high-priest's 
breastplate. 

Ammonites,  or  thOdrtn  cf  Amman  (G^n.  xix.  88),  were  the  de- 
scendants of  jBennammi,  a  son  of  Lot«  by  incest.  Originally  their 
possessions  were  bounded  north  by  the  river  Jabbols,  west  by 
Jordan^  south  by  Amon,  and  stretched  eastwardly  into  ArabiiL 
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The  most  dreadful  Judgments  were  threatened  against  them  and 
their  chief  city,  because  they  seized  and  occupied  a  part  of  the 
territory  of  fsrael,  Jer,  zlix.  1-6;  and  again,  because  they  in- 
solently triumphed  oyer  the  Israelites  in  the  days  of  their  cap- 
tlTity  (Ezek.  zxr.  2-7,  10);  and  every  threat  was  executed  to  the 
Tery  uttermost  in  due  time,  as  profane  history  abundantly  at- 
tests. They  soon  became  extinct  as  a  nation,  and  Origen,  a 
writer  of  the  third  century,  assures  us,  that  in  his  time  they 
were  only  known  under  the  genersl  name  of  Arabs. 

Amos.  A  Imrden,  (Amos  L  1).  One  of  the  lesser  prophets, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah  of  Judah,  and  in  the  latter  part 
•f  the  reigUi  of  Jeroboam  II.,  nearly  800  years  before  Christ.  He 
was  a  cotemporary  of  Hosea.  While  employed  as  a  herdsman, 
he  was  divinely  appointed  to  prophesy  against  Israel. 

Anraphel.  (Gen.  xiv.  1).  The  king  of  Shinar  (Gten.  xi.  2),  or 
Babylonia,  who  confederated  with  other  kings,  made  war  on 
Sodom  and  the  other  cities  of  the  plain. 

Anak  (Num.  xiii.  22)  was  the  son  of  Arba,  who  gave  the  name 
of  Eir-jath-arba,  or  city  of  Arba,  to  what  is  otherwise  cslled 
Hebron.  (Josh.  xiv.  16).  Anak  had  three  sons,  who  were 
giants;  and  their  children  who  were  called  Anaklms,  were  also 
remarkable  for  their  stature  and  fierceness. 

Angel.  (Gen.  xxiv.  7).  This  word  both  in  the  Greek  and  He- 
|»ew  languages,  signifies  a  messenger.  The  originid  word  is 
often  applied  to  men  (2  Sam.  ii.  5;  Luke  viL  24,  and  ix.  52). 
When  the  term  is  used,  as  it  generally  is,  to  designate  spiritual 
bein^,  it  denotes,  not  the  nature  they  bear,  but  the  office  they 
€ustain  as  Gk>d's  messengers  or  the  agents  by  whom  he  makes 
known  his  will  and  executes  the  purposes  of  his  government. 

Animal.  In  the  first  chapter  ox  Gfenesis,  animal?  are  thus 
classed: — 

I.  Aquatic  animals,  comprehending,  I.  water  reptiles,  animal- 
cules, and  all  '* creeping  things''  in  the  sea;  2.  amphibia, 
and  nshes;.  3.  birds — for,  as  our  version  reads,  birds  are  de- 
clared to  have  the  same  origin  as  fishes  (Gen.  i.  20h  **The 
water  brought  forth  abundantly — all  winged  fowls.*' 

n.  Terrestrial  animals;  1.  cattle — ^beasts  for  man*s  use,  and 
feeding  on  herbs;  2.  beasts  of  prey — feeding  on  flesh;  8.  land 
reptiles — worms,  serpents,  etc 

III.  Thirdly,  man,  endowed  with  intellect  and  supremacy. 

Anoint,  (den,  xxxi.  18).  The  earliest  use  of  this  word  in  the 
sacred  writings,  is  in  the  passage  cited;  and  it  signifies  in  that 
connection  the  pouring  of  oil  upon  the  stone  which  Jacob  had 
set  up  for  a  pillar.    (Gen.  xxviiL  18). 

It  was  customary  at  festivals^  and  other  great  and  joyful  oo- 
•casions,  to  anoint  the  head  with  fragrant  ous;  hence,  it  became 
a  sign  of  joy  or  happiness. 

f^htk,  Citadel,  i.  (1  Sam.  iv.  1-11).  A  city  E.  of  Jerusalem, 
where  the  Israelites  were  defeated  by  the  Philistines,  and  the 
«rk  taken  from  them.~2.  A  city  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  in 
the  vicinity  of  which  E^aul  and  Jonathan  fell  in  battle.    (1  Sam. 
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zxix).  l.*-9.  A  city  situated  in  Letanoi^  on  tlM  boidsr  of 

Canaan. 

Apples,  apple  tree.  (SoL  Song  iL  8;  Joel«  L  12).  It  is  gmeniOj 
agreed  that  these  terms  refer  to  the  citron  tree,  and  its  fni^ 
The  citron  corresponds  to  all  said  in  the  Song  of  Solomon  of  its 
beauty,  its  fragrance,  its  delicious  fhiits,  and  its  refreshing 
shade.— Afplbs  of  gold  in  rioruBBS  of  silvibb  (Prov.  xxy. 
11),  is  a  figurati7e  expression,  comparing  delicious  fruit  in  silvef 
baskets,  or  sal  vers  curiously  wrought  like  basket  work,  and  per- 
haps representing  animals  or  landscapes,  to  Seasonable  advice 
wisely  and  courteously  administered.— Applb  of  thb  btb. 
(Prov.  TiL  2;  Zech.  ii.  8).  In  these  passages  reference  is  had  to 
the  keen  sensibility  of  the  ball  of  the  eye. 

Apothecary.  (Ex.  xxx.  85).  A  perfumer,  or  dealer  in  per- 
fumes. The  sacred  ointment  was  to  be  prepared  by  one  of  them. 
In  the  Hindoo  templeSi  a  similar  business  exists,  in  HifttiiHnj^ 
fragrant  waters,  ana  extracting  aromatic  oils. 

Arabia,  (1  K.  x.  15),  called  by  the  natives  the  peninsula  of  the 
Arabs,  lies  in  western  Asia.  S.  and  S.  W.  of  Judea.  I.  Awato-^ 
Dbsxrta  (or  the  Desbrt),  is  a  wide  waste  of  sand.  2.  A  babul 
Pbtbba  (or  BOCKT)  comprehends  what  was  formerly  the  land  of 
Midian.  Horeb  and  Sinai  were  within  its  bounds.  3.  A,BABik 
Fblix  (or  HAFPT,)  was  an  exceedingly  fruitful  land. 

Ararat,  Ourmd,  {Qten.  viiL  4).  A  district  of  country  lyins 
near  the  center  of  Armenia.  The  word  translated  the  land  of 
Armenia,  (2  K.  xix.  87;  Isa.  xxxvii  88),  is,  in  the  original,  Ararat. 

Archer,  (den.  xxL  20).  One  who  Ib  skilled  in  the  use  of  tha 
bow  and  arrows,  as  Ishmael  and  Esau  were. 

Argob.  (Dent  lit  4).  A  district  of  Bashan.  the  kingdom  of 
Og,  belonging  to  the  half -tribe  of  Manesseh.  it  lay  east  of  Jor- 
dui,  near  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  contained  sixty  fortified  cities. 

Arlch.  Either  one  of  ihe  accomplices  of  Pekah  in  his  con- 
spiracy against  Pekahiah,  or  one  of  the  princes  of  Pekahiah  who 
was  put  to  death  with  him  (2  K.  xv.  25). 

Ark.  (Gkn.  vi.  14).  The  vessel  constructed  by  Noah,  at  God*s 
command,  for  the  preservation  of  himself  ana  family,  and  a 
stock  of  the  various  animals,  etc.,  when  the  earth  was  devas- 
tated by  the  flood.  According  to  ordinary  calculation,  it  was 
four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  seventy-five  in  breadth »  and 
forty-five  in  height;  and  was  designed,  not  to  sail,  but  only  to 
float,  when  borne  up  by  the  waters.  It  had  lower,  second  and 
thira  stories,  besides  what,  in  common  vessels,  is  called  a  hold. 
A  door  was  placed  in  the  side,  and  it  had  also  a  window  made 
of  some  translucent  substance  for  the  admission  of  light.  The 
ark  was  constructed  of  gopher  wpod,  and  covered  with  bitumen 
or  pitch  to  exclude  water,  as  tar  is  now  used  for  the  like  pur* 
pose. 

The  form  of  the  ark  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  oblong 
square,  with  a  flat  bottom  and  sloping  roof;  and  the  particular 
construction  of  it  has  been  the  subject  of  much  curious,  not  to 
say  useless,  speculaticm.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ark 
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Imih  <m  strictly  sdentiflc  principles,  and  was  proportioned  with 

mathematical  precision  to  its  contents. 
Abk  of  thb  Cotknakt.  The  Hebrew  word  denoting  this  is 
different  from  the  preceding.  (Ex.  xxv.  10).  A  small  chest, 
constructed  in  a  particular  form  and  manner,  and  for  a 
specific  purpose,  by  the  express  command  of  Jehovah.  It 
was  three  feet  and  nine  inches  in  length,  and  two  feet  three 
inches  in  width  and  height.  It  was  made  of  shittim  wood 
and  covered  with  plates  of  gold,  A  border  or  crown  of  gold 
encircled  it  near  the  top,  and  it  was  surmounted  by  the 
mercy-seat,  which  was  of  solid  gold,  and  answered  the  pur- 
pose of  a  cover  or  lid  to  the  ark.  On  each  end  of  the  mercy- 
seat  was  placed  a  golden  image,  representing  cherubim 
facine  inwards,  and  bending  down  over  the  ark.  Two  rings 
of  gold  were  attached  to  the  body  of  the  ark  on  each  side, 
through  which  passed  the  staves  or  poles  that  were  used  in 
carrying  it  from  place  to  place.  These  were  made  of  the 
same  wood  with  the  ark,  and  were  overlaid  in  the  same 
manner.  This  ark  contained,  I.  A  golden  pot,  in  which 
the  three  quarts  of  manna  were  preserved.  (E^.  xTi«  83). 
2.  Aaron's  rod,  which  miraculously  budded  and  blossomed 
and  yielded  fruit.  (Nuul  xviL  10);  and  3.  The  tables  of  the 
testimony,  or  the  tables  of  the  ten  commandments,  written 
with  the  finger  of  God,  and  constituting  the  testimony  or 
evidence  of  the  covenant  between  God  and  the  people. 
(Deut.  xxxL  26).  Hence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  ark  of 
the  testimony,  and  sometimes  the  ark  ot  the  covenant.  The 
ark  was  set  in  the  Most  Holy  place — a  small  chamber  into 
which  the  light  of  day  never  penetrated;  as  if  such  gloom 
were  a  symbol  of  Him  who  is  incomprehensible  to  created 
intelligence,  and  who  is  ever  to  be  approached  with  feelings 
of  profound  awe  and  veneration.  The  light  necessary  to 
guide  the  high-priest  through  the  various  parts  of  the  solemn 
ritual,  was  afforded  either  by  the  reflection  of  the  bright 
cloud  or  Shechinah,  or  from  the  glow  of  the  coals  which 
burned  in  the  golden  censer.  On  the  mercy-seat  wliich  sur- 
mounted the  ark  rested  the  awful  and  mysterious  symbol  of 
the  divine  presence.  (Lev.  xvi.  2;  Num.  vii.  89). 
Arms.    Arms  were  weapons  or  instruments  of  offense;  they 

were  the  sword,  the  spear,  or  javelin,  dart  or  lance,  the  bow  and 

arrow,  the  sling,  the  quiver  and  (he  battle-axe. 

1.  The  moord.  (Gen.  xxvii.  40).  This  was  a  short  two-edged 
instrument,  resembling  what  we  call  a  dagger.) 

2.  The  spear,  (Josh.  viii.  18),  or  javelin^  (Num.  xxv.  7,  8),  or 
dart,  (2  Sam.  xviiL  14),  or  lance,  (Jer.  1.  42),  were  different 
chiefly  in  length  and  size.  The  spear  was  a  long  wooden 
staff,  with  a  stout  metal  point  at  one  end. 

8.  Tbe  arraw^  (1  8am.  xx.  86),  was  a  slender  missile  shot  from 
a  bow  as  in  modern  days).  Gen.  xxi.  16).  It  was  used  in 
huntinffi  (Gen.  xxvii.  8),  as  well  as  in  combat,  (Gen.  xlviiL 
2S).    Those  who  used  them  were  called  archers.    Arrows 
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were  orijBinally  made  of  reede,  and  afterwarda  of  way  IMI 
wood.  The  bowB  were  made  of  flexible  wood  or  steel,  (n 
ZYiiL  84),  and  Uie  bows'-ing  of  leather,  horse  hair»  or 
tendons. 

Armenia.  Sigh  land.  (2  E.  zix«  87).  An  inland  country  aft 
the  £.  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  divided  into  provinoeSi  of  which  the 
central  is  called  Ararat 

Annies,  or  Hosts.  (1  Sam.  xvii.  10).  The  armies  of  the  Isra- 
elites embraced  the  whole  male  adult  population  of  the  coantry; 
(Num.  L  2,  8;  xxvi.  2);  and  when  occasion  required,  the  entire 
body  was  readily  mustered.  The  soldiers  receiyed  no  wages,  and 
each  man  armea  and  supported  himself.  Hence  their  campaigns 
were  short,  and  generally  terminated  by  a  single  batUe. 

Amor.  (1  Sam.  xvlL  54).  Weapons  or  instruments  of  de- 
fense. These  were  in  general  the  shield,  buckler,  or  target,  the 
coat  of  mail,  the  greaves,  and  the  helmet  I.  The  tXidd  or 
hicklar^  (1  K.  x.  17;  Ezek.  xxvL  8),  was  one  of  the  earliest  pieces 
of  armor  (Gen.  xv.  1;  Ps.  v.  IS;  xvili.  2;  xivii.  9).  It  was  of 
various  sizes,  aad  usually  made  of  light  wood,  and  covered  with 
several  folds  or  thicknesses  of  stout  hides  (Neh.  it  8).  2.  The 
target  (1  Sam.  xvii.  6),  was  a  larger  sort  of  shield.  3.  The  000^ 
qf  mail,  (1  Sam.  xviL  6),  or  hadergwmf  (Neh.  iv.  16;  Job  xlL  2($), 
or  breoitpUUe  (Rev.  ix.  9),  covered  the  body  upon  and  below  the 
breast  and  back.  4.  Oreav6$  or  boots  (1  Sam.  xvii.  6),  were  for 
the  protection  of  th6  legs.  5.  EelmeL  (Ezek.  xxvii.  16).  A  cap 
for  the  protection  of  the  head.  It  was  made  of  thick  toa|^  hide, 
and  sometimes  of  plated  brass. 

Arms.  The  sword,  the  spear  or  Javelin,  dart  or  lance,  the  bow 
and  arroWy  the  sling,  the  quiver,  and  the  battle-axe. 

Arnon.  (Deut  it  24).  The  principal  river  east  of  Jordan,  and 
originally  the  boundary  between  the  Moabites  and  the  Am- 
monites. 

Aroer.  1.  pent  ill  12,  and  iv.  48).  A  ci^  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  river  Arnon.    It  is  now  called  Araayr. 

Arpad,  Arphad.  (Isa.  x.  9).  A  city  of  Syria,  always  mentioned 
in  connection  with  Hamath,  and  probably  in  the  vicinity  of  Da- 
mascus, but  its  exact  site  is  now  unknown.  (Jer.  xlix.  28;  Ezek. 
xxvii.  8). 

Artaxerxes.  (Ezr.  iv.  7,  and  xiL  7:  Neh.  ii.  1).  f.  A  sov- 
ereign of  this  name  obstructed  the  building  of  the  temple 
(Ezra.  vL  7-24).— 2.  A  king  of  Persia.  He  permitted  Ezra  to 
return. 

Asm,  Physician^  (1  E.  xv.  8),  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Abi- 
Jam  on  the  throne  of  Judah. 

Asaph,  C^nveneTf  (1  Chr.  xxv.  1,  2),  was  a  celebrated  musician 
and  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  temple  choir. 

Aslidod.    (Josh.  XV.  47).    One  of  the  five  capital  cities  of  the 
Philistines,  called  by  the  Greeks,  and  known*  in  the  New  Testa-  n 
ment  as  Azotus  (Acts,  viil.  40).    It  was  situated  on  the  Medi« 
terranean,  between  Askelon  and  Ekron,  fifteen  or  twenty  mite 
north  of  Gaaa. 


AVEN. 

Asher.  Bopping,  (Gen.  zzz.  18).  The  son  of  Jacob,  bgr 
Zilpah.  He  was  one  of  the  twelve  patriarchs.  The  portion  of 
the  holy  land  assigned  to  his  tribe  was  bounded  by  Phceninia  on 
the  west;  Mount  Lebanon  on  the  north;  Mount  Carmel  and  the 
tribe  of  Issachar  oh  the  south ;  and  the  tribes  of  Zebulun  and 
Naphtali  on  the  east.    (Judges,  i.  82). 

/tohes.  (G«n.  xviii.  27).  To  cover  the  head  with  ashes,  or  to 
ait  in  ashes,  betokens  self -abhorrence,  humiliation,  extreme  grief, 
or  penitence. 

Ashima,  a  god  of  the  Hamathite  colonists  in  Samaria  (S  Eu 
xvii.  30). 

Ashkelon,  Askelon,  Apocr  Ascalon,  one  of  the  five  cities  of  the 
lords  of  the  Philistines  (Josh.  xiii.  8;  1  Sam.  vi.  17). 

Ashtaroth.  1.  A*  Place  (Josh.  iz.  10),  called  Astaroth  (Deat.  L 
4),  and  Ashteroth  Karnaim  (Gen.  ziv.  5),  the  word  kamaim 
meaning  twohomedy  and  having  reference  to  a  heathen  goddess, 
who  was  represented  with  a  crescent  or  two-horned  moon.  It 
was  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Bashan,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  with  the  modern  Mezaraib,  on  the  route  of  the  pilgrimi 
from  Damascus  to  Mecca. 

Asp.    (Deut.  xxzii.  83).    A  small  but  very  poisonous  serpent 

A88.  (Qen,  zziL  8).  This  animal  is  among  the  most  common 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  constituted  a  considerable  part  of 
the  wealth  of  ancient  times.  (Qen.  zii.  16,  and  zzz.  48;  Job  L 
8;  zlii.  12).  They  were  sometimes  so  numerous  as  to  require  a 
specitd  keeper  (Gen.  zzzvi.  24;  1  Chron.  zzvlL  80).  The  ass 
and  the  oz  were  the  principal  animals  of  burden  and  draft.  (Ex. 
xzii.  12). 

Asehur.  (Qen.  z.  22).  The  second  son  of  Shem.  He  prob- 
ablv  gave  name  to  the  country  of  Assyria.  (Hos.  ziv.  8;  Mic. 
T.  d).  There  is  some  doubt  whether  the  reading  ot  G^n.  z.  11 
should  not  be  thus:  *'  Out  of  that  land  that  he  (that  is,  Nimrod. 
spoken  of  in  verse  9),  went  forth  into  Asshur,  or  Assyria,  and 
builded  Ninevah."  At  any  rate,  the  weight  of  authority  favors 
the  position,  that  Ninevah  was  founded  by  Nimrod. 

AMyria.  (2  E.  zv.  19).  A  powerful  empire  of  Asia.  It  in- 
cluded all  the  countries  and  nations  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
on  the  W.  to  the  river  Indus  on  the  E. 

Astrologers.  (Dan.  ii.  27).  A  class  of  men  who  pretended  to 
foretell  future  events  by  observing  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies. 

Athaliah.  Bemembered  of  Jehovah,  (2  K.  zL  1).  The  mother 
of  Ahaziah.     She  married  Joram  or  Jehoram,  king  of  Judah. 

Atonement  (Lev.  iv.  20;  Rom.  v.  11).  The  word  is  evidently 
thus  formed — at-onb-ment.  When  two  enemies  are  reconciled 
and  made  to  be  at-one — the  means  by  which  they  were  pacified, 
or  their  state  of  harmony,  is  an  at-one-meni.  The  word  in  its 
proper  ase,  has  a  variety  of  significations,  such  as  reconciliation, 
satisfaction  or  reparation,  and  ezpiation. 

Aven.  1.  (Amos  i.  5).  A  plain  in  Syria,  called  also  the  Val- 
ley of  Lebanon  (Josh.  zL  17).    2.  (Hos.  z.  8).    Bethel,  which 


BABYLON. 

Is  Bometimes  called  Betharen,  or  house  of  iniquity,  la  here  called 
Aren,  or  iniquity  itself,  to  denote  the  extreme  depravity  which 
prevailed  there. 

Avin.  (Josh,  xviii.  2S).  Supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same 
with  the  Hivites  or  Avites,  who  dwelt  near  Gaza,  and  who  were 
aupplanted  by  the  Philistines. 

Avim,  Avima,  or  Avitea.  The  people  of  Awa,  among  the  col- 
onists who  were  sent  by  the  king  of  Assyria,  to  re-inhabit  the 
depopulated  cities  of  Israel  (2  K.  xvil  81). 

Azariah.  Helped  of  Jehovah.  (2  K.  xiv.  21).  There  are  at 
least  sixteen  persons  of  this  name  mentioned  in  the  O.  T.  The 
most  distinguished  of  them  was  Azariah  (called  also  Hzziah)  the 
son  and  successor  of  Amnziah.    (2  Ch.  xxvi.  21). 

Baal,  or  Bel.  (1  K.  xviiL  21;  Isa.  xlvL  1).  The  name  by 
which  several  nations  of  the  east  worshiped  the  sun;  and  which 
was  also  applied  to  other  objects  of  idolatrous  worship. 

Baal-Gad.  Baal  hermon.  (Josh.  xl.  17;  xii.  7,  and  Judg.  iiL 
8).  A  city  in  the  valley  of  Lebanon,  supposed  to  have  been  under 
Mount  Hermon,  and  most  probably  the  same  as  Baal-hermon. 

Baal-Perazim.  (2  Sam.  v.  20>.  A  place  in  the  valley  of 
Repiiaim,  where  David  conquered  the  Philiatines. 

Baanah.  (2  Sam.  iv.  2).  One  of  the  sons  of  Rimmon,  and  an 
officer  in  the  army  of  Ishboshetli. 

Baaaha,  (1  K.  xv.  16),  the  son  of  Ahijah,  and  commander  of  a 
portion  of  the  army  of  Israel. 

Babel.  Oonftuion,  toweb  of  (Gen.  xL  4-9),  was  built  in  the 
plain  of  Shinar,  by  the  descendants  of  Noah,  probably  from 
three  hundred  to  five  hundred  years  after  the  flooa,  to  serve  aa  a 
nationtd  rallying  point,  and  thus  to  secure  their  union,  concen- 
trate their  &elings  and  interests,  and  prevent  their  dispersion. 
Their  design  was,  that  the  whole  world  sliould  be  one  vast  king- 
dom, and  that  Babel  should  be  its  capital  or  chief  city.  The 
sacred  history  informs  us  that  in  the  construction  of  the  tower 
they  used  slime^or  mortar.  The  word  slime  is  supposed  to  de- 
note a  kind  of  bituminous  mortar  (In  distinction  from  clay 
mortar),  which  was  capable  of  resisting  the  effect  of  moisture. 
This  material  still  abounds  on  the  river  Euphrates. 

Babylon.  (Ps.  cxxxvii.  1).  The  chief  city  or  mother  of  Chal- 
dea.  (Jer.  1.  12).  It  was  also  called  Sheshach.  (Jer.  11.  41).  It 
was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  celebrated  cities  of  antiquity, 
and  in  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar  acquired  such  strength  and 
glory,  as  to  become  the  seat  of  universal  empire  and  the  wonder 
of  the  world.  The  city  stood  on  the  river  Euphrates,  by  which 
it  was  divided  into  two  parts,  eastern  and  western;  and  these 
were  connected  by  a  bridge  of  wonderful  construction.  The 
wall  was  at  least  forty-five  miles  in  circumference;  and  would  of 
course  include  three  cities  as  large  as  London  and  its  append- 
ages. It  was  laid  out  in  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  squares,  formed 
by  the  intersection  of  twenty  five  streets  at  right  angles.  This 
magnificent  city  was' the  subject  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
prophecies.    Among  them  are  Isa.  siiL  1-22;  idy.  22-24;  zxL  9; 
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zhriL  1-7:  Jer.  zxr.  11,  Id;  L  24,  46;  IL  11,  86,  89,  57.  The  fal- 
fllment  of  these  prophecies  has  been  in  many  points  literal.  The 
city  was  invested  by  the  victorious  armies  of  Cyrus,  B.  0.  540, 
ana  after  a  blockade  of  two  vears  was  at  last  carried  by  strat- 
ajB^m.  This  was  the  end  of  the  glory  of  Babylon.  From  that 
time  its  grandeur  decayed.  About  twenty  years  after  the  vic- 
tory of  C^rus,  the  city  attempted  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  but  it 
was  again  entirely  subdued.  Forty  years  afterwards  Xerxes 
plundered  the  city  of  much  of  its  remamin^  wealth,  and  laid  the 
temple  of  Bel  us  in  ruins.  Then  it  suffered  a  steady  decline  un- 
til about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century. 

Balaam,  Deoaurer  of  the  people  (Num.  xxii.  5),  was  the  son  of 
Boer  or  Bosor,  and  a  native  of  Pethor,  a  village  of  Mesopotamia. 
The  history  of  Balaam  is  given  in  Num.  xxii.  xxiii.  xxiv.  and  xxxi. 

Balances.  (Lev.  xix.  86).  In  the  early  periods  of  the  world, 
gold  and  silver  were  paid  by  weight;  so  that  pcrsous  emploved 
in  traffic  of  anv  kind,  carried  with  them  a  pair  of  scales  or  bal- 
ances, and  different  weights  (generally  stones  of  different  sizes), 
in  a  pouch  or  bag. 

Baldness,  (Isa.  ill.  24),  when  voluntary,  was  a  token  of  moum- 
ine  and  great  distress.  (Ezek.  vii.  18).  A  chief  reason  why  in- 
vcnuntary  baldness  was  regarded  as  disgraceful,  was,  that  it  gave 
occasion  to  the  suspicion  of  leprosy,  a  disease  which  usuaUy 
destroyed  the  hair. 

Balm.  (A  word  contrasted  from  Balsam).  (Gten.  xxzvii.  25). 
A  resinous  substance  obtained  from  the  Balsam  tree.  It  is  a 
native  of  Abvssinia,  but  flourishes  upon  or  ne  ir  the  mountains  of 
Gilead,  and  is  hence  called  the  balm  of  Gilead. 

Barley.  (Ex.  ix.  81).  A  well-known  species  of  grain  used  for 
bread  (Judg.  vii.  18;  John  vi.  9,  13),  and  also  as  food  for  horses 
and  dromedaries.  (1  Kings,  iv.  28).  It  was  sown  in  October, 
and  reaped  in  March  or  April,  about  the  period  of  the  passover. 

Banich,  Blegsed^  (Jer.  xxxvi.  4),  the  secretary  of  the  prophet 
Jeremiah,  was  of  a  distinguished  Jewish  family.  (Comp.  Neh. 
xL  5,  and  Jer.  xxxvi.  4),  His  personal  friendship  for  Jeremiah 
was  strong  and  constant.  When  Qod  commanded  the  prophet 
to  commit  to  writing  the  prophecies  that  he  had  uttered,  he  em- 
ployed Baruch  in  this  service,  who  wrote  the  words  as  Jeremiah 
dictated  them.  Baruch  was  afterwards  required  to  read  these 
prophecies  to  the  Jewish  princes  or  chiefs,  who  were  assembled 
in  the  temple. 

The  prophecies  were  again  dictated  by  Jeremiah  and  written 
out  by  Baruch,  and  afterwards  Baruch  was  employed  to  carry  to 
Babylon  a  long  letter  from  Jeremiah,  predicting  the  judgments 
which  should  come  upon  that  mighty  city. 

After  he  returned  from  that  mission  Jerusalem  was  besieged, 
and  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  were  both  thrown  into  prison.  Aftei 
the  city  surrendered  they  were  released,  and  permitted  to  ac* 
company  each  other  wherever  they  chose  to  go.  There  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  Baruch  survived  the  prophet  a  few  years, 
but  when  and  where  he  died,  is  unknown. 
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Bashaa.  I^iffkO.  (Num.  zxi.  88).  A  hilly  district  lying  X. 
of  the  Jordan,  and  between  the  mountains  of  Hennon  on  the  N^ 
and  those  of  Gilead  on  the  8.  The  n^odem  name  is  Batanea. 
The  ancient  name  of  the  whole  province  was  probably  derived 
from  the  hill  of  Bashan,  a  high  mountain  which  was  situated 
near  its  centre.    (Ps.  Ixviii.  15;  xziL  12). 

Bay  Tree.  (Ps.  zxxvii.  85).  It  is  :  jt  easy  to  say  what  tree 
was  intended  by  the  Psalmist  in  the  passage  referred  to.  It  was 
perhaps  the  cedar;  perhaps  anv  native  tree  that  is  suffered  to 

S-ow  wild,  or  without  transplanting;  but  more  probable  the 
urel,  from  which  triumphant  crowns  were  made  for  the  victors 
and  heroes  of  ancient  days. 

Barzlllai,  Iron-made,  (2  Sam.  xix.  81).  A  Gileadite,  and  a 
friend  of  David  when  he  was  an  exile. 

Bdellium  (Gen.  ii.  12).  Supposed  by  the  Jews  to  be  the  pearl 
or  some  other  precious  stone.  The  Septuagint  renders  it  in  one 
place  bv  carbuncle^  and  in  another  by  crystal. 

Beast.  (Gen.  ii.  19).  This  word  is  generally  used  to  dis- 
tinguish all  animals  from  man,  as  in  Ps.  xxxvi.  6.  Sometimea 
quadrupeds  only  are  denoted  by  it,  as  Lev.  xi.  2;  and  in  Gen.  L 
24,  25,  It  is  suppos(  d  to  refer  to  creatures  that  roam  at  larger 

Beaten  Work.    (Exod.  xxv.  18).    Not  cast  but  wrought. 

Beaten  Oil.    (See  Olivb). 

Bed.  (Gen.  xlvii.  81),  The  floors  of  the  better  sort  of  eastern 
houses  were  of  tile  or  plaster,  and  were  covered  with  mats  or 
carpets.  Thick,  coarse  mattresses  were  thrown  down  at  night 
to  sleep  upon.  The  poorer  people  used  skins  for  the  same  pu^ 
pose.    Such  beds  were  easily  moved. 

Beer.  WeU.  (Judg.  ix.  21).  A  place  between  Jerusalem  and 
dhcchem.  to  which  Jotham  fled  from  Abimelech. 

Beer-sheba.  WeU  of  the  oath,  "  Wherefore  he  called  that 
place  Beersheba;  because  there  they  sware  both  of  them."  (Gen. 
xxi.  81).  This  was  at  first  the  name  of  the  well  near  which 
Abraham  long  resided  (Gen.  xxi.  83),  and  Isaac  after  him.  (Gen. 
xxvi.  82,  88).  It  afterwards  became  a  town  of  considerable 
note.  It  was  situated  about  twenty  miles  south  of  Hebron,  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  as  Dan  was  at  the 
norihern  extremity.  Hence  the  expression  (Judg.  xx.  1),  "  from 
Dan  to  Beer-shcba,**  denoted  the  whole  leoj^th  of  the  land,  aa 
also  did  the  expression,  **  from  Beer-sheba  to  Mount  Ephraim" 
{%  Cliron.  xix.  4),  represent  the  whole  length  of  the  kingdom  of 
Jttdah. 

Belial.  (Deut.  xiii.  18).  This  word,  in  the  original,  signifies 
fcorthlesmeWf  acd  is  applied  by  the  sacred  writers  to  such  lewd« 
profligate,  ami  vile  persons  as  seem  to  regard  neither  God  nor  man. 

Bemiadad  1.,  was  either  son  or  grandson  of  Rezon.  He  con- 
quered a  great  pnrt  of  the  N.  of  Israel.— II.,  son  of  the  preceding, 
and  also  King  of  Damascus. — IIL,  son  of  Hazael,  and  his  sao- 
cessor  on  the  throne  of  Syria. 

Benjamin  (Gen.  zxxv.  18)  was  the  youngest  son  of  Jacob  and 
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Rachel.  His  mother  died  immediately  after  his  birth,  which 
took  place  near  Bethlfhem,  when  the  family  were  on  their 
Journey  from  Padan-aram  to  Canaan.  With  her  dying  breath 
she  called  him  Benoni  (t?ie  son  of  my  sorroto),  but  his  father  gaye 
him  the  name  of  Benjamin  {t?te  non  of  my  right  hand).  The  tribe 
of  Benjamin  had  their  portion  of  the  promised  land  adjoining 
Judah;  and  when  ten  of  the  tribes  revolted,  Benjamin  continued 
steady  in  Us  attachment  to  Judah,  and  formed  a  part  of  that 
kingdom.  (1  Kings,  zii.  17,  23).  The  prophetic  history  of  the 
tribe  is  told  in  Qen.  zlix.  37,  and  Deut.  zxxiii.  Id. 

Besom.    (Isa.  ziy.  28).    An  instrument  used  for  sweeping. 

Bethaven.  Bouse  of  iniquity,  (Josh.  Tii.  2).  A  place  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  lying  east  of  BetheL  (1  6am. 
ziii.  5).    X 

Bethel.  (Gten.  zzxiii.  19).  When  Jacob  was  journeying  towards 
Mesopotamia  to  avoid  the  fury  of  his  brother  Esau,  he  lodged  at 
a  place  near  the  city  of  Luz,  and  was  favored  with  a  remarkable 
yision  of  the  Almighty.  For  this  cause  he  named  the  place  and 
the  adjoining  city,  Bethel  {house  cf  Ood),  for  he  said,  nnder  the 
solemn  impression  produced  upon  his  mind,  **thia  is  none  other 
but  the  house  of  God."  It  was  situated  east  qf  a  line  running  from 
Shechem  to  Jerusalem,  and  at  about  an  equal  distance  from  each. 
The  Tabernacle  was  stationed  a  long  time  in  this  place,  and 
Jeroboam  placed  one  of  his  golden  calves  here  (1  Kings  zlL  28, 
88).  from  which  circumstance  probably.  Amos  was  induced  to 
oall  it  Beth-aven,  (t?is  house  of  idolatry).  And  hence  also  the 
phrase  *' coming  to  Bethel'*  was  proverbially  ezpressive  of  idol- 
atrous worship  in  general  (Amos  iy.  4,  and  y.  5:  Hos.  z.  5,  Bl, 
Part  of  the  prophecy  of  Amos  was  directed  specially  against  this 
city,  (iii.  14)  and  was  fulfilled  in  the  time  of  Josiah:  (2  Kings 
zziii.  15).  The  ruins  of  Bethel  appear  to  have  been  discovered 
by  Robinson,  and  is  now  called  Beitin.    (Amos  viL  10-18). 

Beth-horon.  House  of  Hollow,  (Josh.  z.  10).  Two  villages 
lying  on  the  border  of  Ephraim  and  Benjamin,  about  twelye 
miles  northwest  of  Jerusalem,  were  called  Upper  and  Nether 
Beth-horon  It  is  plain  that  one  of  them  was  on  an  eminenoe» 
and  the  other  in  a  vallev.    (Comp.  Josh.  z.  10  and  11). 

Bether.  (Sol.  Song  vL  17),  or  mountains  of  perfume^  or  mouf^ 
taiins  of  separation,  as  it  is  found  in  an  ancient  translation.  It  is 
not  certain  that  this  name  is  applied  to  any  particular  place.  It 
may  perhaps  denote  those  tracts  of  uneven  country  which  were 
the  favorite  resort  of  the  hart  and  roe.  (SoL  Song  iy.  6,  8,  and 
viii.  14). 

Bethlehem,  Bouse  of  Bread.  (Gen.  zzzy.  19).  It  was  so  in- 
considerable a  place  as  to  be  omitted  in  the  general  lists  of  the 
cities  of  Judah  (Josh.  zv. ;  Neh.  zi.).  It  was  the  birth-place  of 
Dayid.  (Luke  iL).  Its  earliest  name  was  Ephrath  or  Eph- 
SATAH,  (see  Gen.  zzzv.  16,  19,  zlviiL  7).  After  the  conquest, 
Bethlehem  appears  under  its  own  name  Bethlehem-judah  (Judg. 
zyil.  7;  1  Sam.  z?iL  Id;  Ruth  L  1-2).    The  modem  lown  of 
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M^^lahm  lies  to  the  east  of  the  main^road  from  Jerosalem  to 
H«bron,  six  miles  from  the  former. 

Beth-shean.  BbuM  (f  Quiet,  (Josh.  xviL  11).  A  town  on  the 
west  of  Jordan,  twenty-five  miles  south  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias, 
and  for  a  long  time  known  by  the  name  of  Scythopolis.  It  was 
situated  on  the  borders  of  Qalilee  and  Samaria,  upon  the  edge  of 
the  great  plain  of  Jordan. 

Beth-ahemesh.  House  of  ths  Sun.  (Josh.  xv.  10).  This  earliest 
form  of  idolatry  has  left  traces  of  its  wide  existence  in  this  and 
similar  names.  At  least  three  different  places  are  mentioned  in 
the  Bible  under  this  name. 

Betroth.  (Deut.  xxviii.  80).  A  man  and  woman  were  be- 
trothed or  espoused,  each  to  the  other,  when  they  were  engaged 
to  be  married.  It  is  giving  one^s  troth  (il«.,  faith  or  promise)  to 
marrv  at  a  future  lime.  Among  the  Jews  this  relation  was 
asually  delermined  by  the  p.irents  or  brothers,  without  consult- 
ing the  parties  until  they  came  to  be  betrothed.  The  engag&> 
ment  often  took  place  very  early  in  life;  thou>rh  it  was  not  con- 
summated by  actuid  marriage,  until  the  spouse  was  at  least 
twelve  years  of  age. 

Bllhah.  (Qen.  xzft.  29).  The  hand-maid  of  Rachel,  and  the 
mother  of  Dan  and  Naphtali.    {Gen.  xxxv.  25). 

Birthright.  (Gfen.  xxv.  81).  The  flrst-bom  son  among  the 
Jews  enjoyed  special  privile^s  above  his  brethren,  and  these 
privileges  were  hence  called  his  birthright,  or  his  right  by  birth. 
Among  these  privileges  were,  consecration  to  the  Lord  (Ex.  xxit 
29);  a  great  dignity  (Gen.  xlix.  8);  a  double  portion  of  his 
father's  estate  (Deut.  xxi.  17);  and  (in  the  royal  families)  sucoes- 
sioD  to  the  kingdom  ^2  Chron.  xxL  8).  The  eldest  son  seems 
to  have  been  regarded,  m  the  father's  absence,  as  in  some  respects 
his  representative. 

Bitter,  (Jer.  iL  19),  and  Bitterness,  (Prov.  xIt.  10),  are  words 
need  figuratively  to  denote  the  severity  of  sorrow  or  suffering. 

Bitter  Herbs.  (Ex.  xli.  8).  The  Jews  were  commanded  to 
eat  the  passover  with  a  salad  of  bitter  herbs;  and  their  modem 
historians  suppose  that  hoarhound,  wild  lettuce,  tansy,  etc., 
were  used,  as  they  still  are  by  the  Jews  in  some  countries. 

Biack,  Blackness,  (Job  xxx.  80;  Joel  iL  6),  are  words  used 
figuratively,  to  denote  shame,  terror,  perplexityj  despair,  mourn- 
ing, etc  We  often  find  them  employed  at  this  day,  in  eastern 
writings,  to  express  shame  and  confusion.  '*  Why  has  your  face 
become  so  black?*'  is  the  common  mode  of  putting  the  ques- 
tion.    What  aileth  or  distresseth  you? 

Blindness.  Travelers  record  that  this  distressing  malady  is  of 
universal  frequency  in  the  East  Blindness  was  sometimes  in- 
flicted as  a  punishment  (Gen.  xix.  11;  Acts  xliL  6),  and  it  was 
often  threatened  as  a  penalty  (Deut  xxviiL  28).  The  Jews  were 
enjoined  by  the  humane  laws  of  Moses  to  show  all  kindness  and 
consideration  to  the  blind  (Lev.  xix.  14;  Deut  xxvlL  18).  No 
one  affected  with  this  infirmity  could  officiate  aa  priest  (Lev. 
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Blood  (Ex.  xzix.  12)  is  the  fluid  of  life  in  the  animal  body.  lU 
use  was  expressly  prohibited  to  Noah  when  everything  else  was 
freely  given  him.  (Qen.  ix.  4).  By  the  Jewish  law  also,  it  was 
expressly  and  solemnly  forbidden.    (Lev.  xvii.  10,  etc.). 

Boar.  (Ps.  Ixxx.  13).  This  is  the  original  stock  -of  the  com- 
mon bog;  and,  in  a  wild  state,  is  a  very  furious  and  formidable 
animal.  Its  tusks  are  larger,  sharper,  and  stronger,  than  in  the 
tame  herds.  Modern  travelers  tell  us  that  they  are  found  in 
great  numbers  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  and  among  the  reeds 
of  the  sea  of  Tiberias. 

Bottle.  (Gen.  xxi.  14).  Ancient  bottles  were  made  of  the 
skms  of  animals^  which  were  properly  dressed  for  the  purpose. 
The  openings  of  the  skin  were  closed,  except  at  the  neck, 
through  which  the  liquor  was  to  be  received  and  discharged, 
and  which  was  fastened  by  a  string  like  a  bag. 

Box  Tree.  (Isa.  xli.  19).  An  evergreen,  whose  perfect  pro- 
portions, beauty  of  foliage,  and  utility  might  illustrate  the  pros- 
perity and  grace  whicb  Qod  would  bestow  on  Zion.    (Isa.  Ix.  18). 

Bozrah,  (Gen.  xxxvi.  88),  called  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
Bostra.  was  situated  about  twenty-four  miles  southeast  of  EdreL 
It  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  chief  city  of  Edom. 
(Isa.  xxxiv.  6,  and  Ixiii.  1;  Jer.  xlviii.  24,  and  xlix.  18, 22;  Amos 
L  12).  It  is  called  by  Jeremiah  a  city  of  the  Moabites,  and  it 
was  probably  taken  from  Ammon  by  the  Edomites,  and  again 
from  the  Edomites  by  the  Moabites. 

Bracelet  (Gkn.  xxiv.  80).  An  ornament  (chain  or  clasp)  worn 
on  the  arm.  Among  eastern  princesses  it  is  a  badge  of  royalty, 
and  was  probably  regarded  as  such  in  the  time  of  David.  (2 
Sam.  i.  10).  The  royal  bracelet  was  of  much  richer  materials, 
and  was  worn  above  the  elbow;  the  common  bracelet  was  worn 
on  the  wrist.    (Ezck.  xvi.  11). 

Branch.  (Ps.  civ.  12).  This  word  is  often  figuratively  used 
by  the  sacred  writers,  (Ps.  Ixxx.  15;  John  xv.  5,  6),  and  is  also 
one  of  the  titles  of  the  Messiah.  (Isa.  xi.  1,  comp.  with  Isa.  liii. 
%\  Zech.  iii.  8,  and  yL  12).  An  abominable  branch  (Isa.  xiv.  19), 
is  a  bough  on  which  a  malefactor  had  been  hans^ed,  and  which, 
according  to  Muimonides,  was  buried  along  with  him. 

Brass.  (Gen.  iv.  22).  The  composition  which  we  call  brass 
was  invented  as  late  as  the  thirteenth  century.  It  Is  generaUv 
made  of  two-thirds  copper  and  one-third  zinc.  That  which  is 
named  brass  in  the  sacred  writings  was  probably  what  we  call 
copper.  It  was  a  native  production,  dug  out  of  the  hills  of 
Canaan.    (Deut  viii.  9). 

Breastplate.  1.  (Ex.  xzriiL  IS).  A  part  of  the  official  dress 
of  the  Jewish  high  priest.  It  was  a  piece  of  embroidered  work, 
about  tea  inches  square,  and  made  double  with  a  front  and 
lining,  so  as  to  answer  for  a  pouch  or  bag.  It  was  adorned  with 
twelve  precious  stones.  The  two  upper  comets  were  fastened  to 
the  ephod  by  blue  ribands,  from  which  it  was  not  to  be  loosed. 
(Ex.  xxvilL  28),  and  the  two  lower  comers  to  the  girdle.  The 
rings,  chains,  and  other  ftotenings  were  of  gold  or  nch  laoe.    It 
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was  called  the  fMmarial,  (Ex.  zzWli.  Id,  dO),  inaamuch  aa  It  vr 
minded  the  priest  of  his  representatiye  character,  in  relation  to 
the  twelve  tribes;  and  it  is  also  called  the  breastplate  of  Judg- 
ment. 

Brigandine.  (Jer.  zlvL  4).  Supposed  to  be.  the  same  with  the 
haber^^con  and  coat  of  mail. 

Brother,  Brethren.  (Gen.  It.  8,  and  zliL  18).  A  term  whidi 
properly  denotes  the  nearest  consanguinity,  that  is,  male  children 
of  the  same  parents,  as  in  the  texts  above  cited;  but  sometimes 
persons  of  more  remote  kindred,  or  of  the  same  nation.  (Q&l 
xiii.  8;  Esther  x.  8;  Acte  vli.  25,  37,  and  xiii.  26),  or  even  those 
who  are  closely  united  in  affection.    (2  Sam.  i  26}. 

Bulrush,  (tsa.  xviii.  2).  A  species  of  reed,  which  is  found  on 
the  marshes  of  the  Nile.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet. 

Burial.  Sepulchrea,  Tomba.  A  natural  cave,  enlarged  and 
adapted  by  excavation,  or  an  artificial  imitation  of  one,  was  the 
standard  type  of  sepulchre.  Kings  and  prophets  alone  were 
probably  buried  within  towns  (1  EL  IL  10,  xvi.  6,  28;  2  EL  z.  85; 
xiii  9;  2  Chr.  xvi.  14,  xxviiu  27;  1  Sam.  xxv.  1,  xxviiL  8).  Such 
as  were  not  otherwise  noticeable  were  scrupulously  "  whited  ** 
Obce  a  year,  after  the  rains  before  the  passover,  to  warn  passers 
of  defilement. 

Butler.  (Oen.  xl.  1,  18).  An  honorable  officer  of  the  king's 
household,  c^ed  cup-bearer,  (Neh.  i.  11),  it  being  his  duty  to 
fill  and  bear  the  cup  or  drinking  vessel  to  the  king.  The  chiet 
butler  had  charge  or  oversight  of  the  rest.    (Gen.  xL  2). 

Butter.  (Gen.  xviii.  8).  As  this  word  is  used  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, it  probably  means  sour  or  coagulated  milk,  whicli,  when 
mingled  with  water,  is  still  regarded  as  a  veiy  agreeable  and  re- 
freshing beverage  by  eastern  nations. 

Cabinay  (Jer.  xxxvii.  16),  or  cells,  were  probably  nichea  or 
apartments  within  the  dungeon,  for  the  separate  confinement  of 
prisoners.  The  idea  conveyed  is,  that  the  prophet  suffered  the 
most  severe  and  loathsome  imprisonment. 

Cain.  Pouesaion,  (Gen.  iv.  1).  He  was  first-bom  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  and,  of  course,  the  first-born  of  the  human  race.  Cain 
was  the  first  murderer,  and  the  victim  of  his  malice  was  his  own 
brother.  The  unhappv  man  left  his  home,  and  took  up  his 
abode  in  the  land  of  Nod,  a  country  east  of  Eden,  where  his 
family  increased,  and  where  he  founded  *a  city. 

Calamus,  (Sol.  Song  iv.  14;  Ezek.  xxvii.  191  or  bwbbt  oait 
UHUB,  (Ex.  XXX.  28),  or  bwebt  cans,  (Isa.  xliii.  24;  Jer.  vL  20)» 
were  all  probably  the  same  plants,  or  at  least  belonged  to  the 
same  genus.  It  was  produced  in  Arabia  and  India,  and,  of  an 
inferior  quality,  in  i^ypt  and  Syria.  It  was  one  of  the  in- 
gredients of  the  sacred  ointment,  and  an  article  of  Syrian  com- 
merce. It  grows  about  two  feet  in  height,  is  very  fragrant,  and 
resembles  common  cane. 

Caleb  (Num.  xiii  6),  was  the  son  of  Jephunneh,  of  the  tribe  of 
Jodah.     When  the  Israelitea,  on  their  passage  from  ESgypt  to 
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CftBaan^  had  arriYed  at  the  wilderaess  of  Ptfran,  Moses  was  fai- 
structed  by  Jehovah  to  send  twelve  men,  one  from  each  of  th« 
tribes,  as  explorers,  to  visit  the  promised  land,  and  ascertain  its 
situation  and  fertility;  the  number  and  character,  as  well  as  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  population,  and  bring  them  a  re- 
port.   Caleb  and  Joshua  were  among  the  twelve;  and  After  mak- 
lag  the  tour^  which  occupied  forty  days,  they  returned  to  the 
Israelites,  bringing  with  them,  as  they  were  directed  to  do.  some 
of  the  richest  products  of  the  soil,  which  were  both  the  evidence 
and  sample  of  its  fertility.    (Num.  xiiL  23). 
CAiAr-MoLTKN,  (Ex.  xxxii.  4),  was  an  idol-god  prepared  by 
Aaron,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  children  of 
Israel  who  had  become  impatient  of  the  absence  of  Moses, 
and  desired  some  visible  image  or  representation  of  the  Deity. 
[See  Aabon].    The  punishment  to  which  Moses  subjected 
the  apostate  tribes,  who  had  so  speedily  **  changed  the  gloiv 
of  the  incorruptible  God  into  likeness  of  four-footed  beasts,^' 
was  both  severe  and  appropriate.    (Ex.  xxxii.  20). 
Camp.  (Ex.  xvi.  18).  This  term  is  frequently  used  in  reference 
to  the  movements  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  many  passages 
of  the  Levitical  law  relate  to  things  that  are  to  be  done  within  or 
without  the  camp.    Forty-one  different  encampments  or  stations 
on  the  Journey  through  the  wilderness  are  mentioned  in  Num. 
xxxiii    The  entire  space  occupied  by  the  encampment  must 
have  been  very  large,  for  its  population  in  whole  must  have  ex- 
ceeded two  millions.    The  whole  body  of  the  people,  embracing 
upwards  of  six  hundred  thousand  fightinff  men,  besides  women 
and  children,  were  formed  in  four  divisions,  three  tribes  con- 
stituting a  division,  so  that  the  tabernacle  was  enclosed  in  a  hol- 
low square. 

Camphire.  (Sol.  Song  L  14;  Iv.  18).  The  plant  is  of  great 
beauty  and  fragrance.  It  grows  in  l&gy^t  and  other  countries  of 
the  East,  and  is  called  aikenna.  The  flowers  are  clustered  like  the 
mac,  and  the  leaves,  when  dried  and  pulverized,  make  an  orange 
dye,  with  which  the  females  stain  their  hands  and  feet.  The 
ladies  of  the  East  are  very  partial  to  this  plant.  They  hold  it  in 
their  hands,  carry  it  in  their  bosoms,  and  keep  it  in  their  apart- 
ments. The  dye  is  prepared  from  the  leaves,  which  is  verr 
much  used  in  staining  the  lips  and  nails  of  the  fingers,  of  a  yel- 
lowish red  hue.  The  fingers  of  the  Egyptian  mummies  bear 
traces  of  this  preparation.  What  we  cmeamphar  is  an  entirely 
different  substance. 

Canel'a  Hair  was  made  into  doth.  (Matt.  iii.  4;  8  K.  1.  8; 
Zech.  XiiL  4).  The  fabric  was  wrought  of  the  finest  and  softest 
part  of  the  hair.  A  coarser  kind  was  used  for  the  covering  of 
tents  and  for  the  upper  garments  of  shepherds  and  camel-drivers. 
CanaaOi  son  of  Ham,  and  grandson  of  Noah.  Ham  having 
been  guilty  of  criminal  conduct  towards  his  father,  a  prophetic 
curse  was  pronounced  by  Noah  on  so  much  of  Ham's  posterity 
as  ahould  descend  from  and  through  Canaan.  (Gen.  is.  24,  2(^ 
Hia  posterior  was  nameroasi  and  were  subjugated  by  the  Isra- 
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dite^— the  progeny  <^  8hem,  when  thej  took  pooesslon  of  tiie 
promised  land.    The  Syrians  and  Canhageniaas  sprang  from  Oi^ 
naan,  were  subdued  by  Greek  and  Roman  desoendants  of  Japhet 
Canaan,  land  of.    (Qen.  zii.  6).    The  term  Canaan  sL^iflat 
2910  country,  in  contrast  with  Aram,  to  the  north  and  eaati 
which  means  high  courUnL  and  signifies  the  territory  inhabn 
ited  by  the  offspring  of  Canaan,  who  were  hence  called  Ca- 
naanites,  and  which  was  given  by  Gk>d,  to  the  children  of 
Israel,  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  as  their  possession.    (Qen, 
zv.  18-^1).    Their  original  boundaries  are  supposed  to  have 
been  Mount  Lebanon  on  the  north,  the  wilderness  of  Arabia 
(Shur,  Paran  and  Zin)  on  the  south,  and  the  river  Jordan 
on  the  east.    On  the  west  their  possessions  extended  at 
some  points  to  the  margin  of  the  Mediterranean.    Their 
boundaries  on  this  side  were  partially  restricted  by  the  Phil> 
istines,  wh(^  held  the  low  lands,  and  strong  cities  along  tha 
shore.   (Qen.  z.  19).  Besides  the  possessions  of  the  IsraSitea. 
the  land  of  Canaan  embraced  rhcBnicia  on  the  north,  and 
Philistia  on  the  southwest.    (Zeph.  ii.  5). 
Canker- Worn.    (Joel  L  4).    It  is  not  easy  to  flz  upon  the  pre- 
cise species  of  animal  indicated.    B^  some  it  is  said  to  signify 
the  young  locust  in  the  last  stage  of  its  insect  changes. 

Captain.  (Deut.  L  15).  An  officer  in  the  Jewish  army  whose 
rank  or  power  was  designated  by  the  number  of  men  under  hia 
command,  as  paptain  of  fifty,  or  captain  of  a  thousand;  and  tha 
commander  or  chief  of  the  whole  army  was  called  the  captain  of 
the  host. 

Captivity.  (Num.  zzL  20).  A  term  usually  employed  to  de- 
note an  important  era  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people.  To 
punish  their  rebellions  and  idolatries,  God  suffered  them  to  come 
into  frequent  bondage  to  surrounding  nations.  Several  of  their 
captivities  took  place  at  an  early  period  of  their  history,  of  which 
a  particular  account  is  given  in  the  first  ten  chapters  of  the  book 
of  Judges.  No  less  than  siz  are  there  recorded.  Soon  after  the 
close  of  Solomon's  glorious  reign,  the  kingdom  was  divided. 
Ten  of  the  tribes  separated  themselves,  and  took  the  name  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  leaving  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  to 
constitute  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  Each  of  these  two  lungdoma 
suffered  a  distinct  captivity.  That  of  Israel  is  called  the  Assy- 
rian, and  that  of  Judah  the  Babylonish  captivity.  In  the  year  of 
the  world  3264,  Tiglath  pileser,  the  king  of  AJssyria,  made  war 
upon  Israel,  and  carried  a  large  number  of  their  people  (chiefly 
those  of  the  tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad  and  Manasseh)  into  captivity 
(2  Kin^  zv.  29);  and  the  residue  remained  under  their  own  king, 
but  paid  tribute  to  the  Assyrian  government  After  the  lapse  of 
twenty  years  this  tribute  was  refused,  and  therefore  Shalmaneser. 
son  of  Tiglath-pileser,  besieged  and  after  three  years  captured 
and  destroyed  Samaria,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  were  transported  to  provinces  beyond 
the  Euphrates.  The  first  captivity  of  Judah  took  place  under 
king  Jehoiakim»  in  the  year  of  the  world  88^89  when  Dani^  and 
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his  companioiis  were  among  the  captiyes.  The  second  was  in 
the  seventh  vear  of  Jehoiakim,  about  8404;  the  third  in  the  reign 
of  Jehoiachin,  a.  ic.  8406.  The  fourth,  or  seventy  years'  cap- 
tivity, was  under  Zedekiah's  reign,  in  the  year  of  the  world  8410. 
(For  a  particular  account  of  these  events,  see  2  Kings  xxv.,xzvi, 
zxix..  zzzi.,  zzziv.,lii.;  Ezek.  ziL;  Dan.  L  1,  2).  The  suffer- 
ings in  which  these  captivities  involved  them  are  affectingly 
described  in  Psalm  cxxzvii.  1-5,  and  Jer.  iv.  19-31.  In  8457,  the 
Jews  were  allowed  to  return  (Ezra  i.  1),  but  it  was  not  until  8486, 
or  seventy  years  from  the  period  of  their  fourth  captivity,  that 
they  were  permitted  to  rebuild  the  temple.  Their  last  captivity 
yet  endures.  The  slaughter  at  the  sacking  of  Jerusalem  was  im- 
mense. A  million  fell  at  the  city,  and  nearly  a  hundred  thousand 
throughout  the  nation  were  captured  and  enslaved.  Of  these 
such  as  were  under  seventeen  years  of  age,  were  sold  into  private 
slavery — thousands  were  despatched  to  work  in  Egjrpt,  and 
many  fell  a  prey  to  wild  beasts  at  Roman  shows  and  entertain- 
ments. Under  the  emperor  Hadrian,  devastation  fell  again  on 
the  Jewish  inhabitants  of  Palestine.  Kow,  and  ever  since  that 
period,  they  are  scattered  over  the  earth. 

Captivity,  children  of  the.  (Ezra  iv.  1).  A  figure  of  speech 
denoting  those  who  were  in  captivity,  or  perhaps  sometimes 
literally  their  posterity. 

Carbuncle.  (Ezek.  zzviii.  18).  A  precious  stone.  Its  color  is 
a  deep  red  mingled  with  scarlet,  and  when  held  up  in  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  it  loses  its  deep  tinge,  and  resembles  burning  charcoal. 

Cannely  Town  of.  (Josh.  xv.  55).  A  citv  and  hiU,  five  miles 
west  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  between  the  wilderness  of  Ziph  and 
the  wilderness  of  Maon.  It  was  the  residence  of  NabaL  (1  Sam. 
zzv.  2|  and  zxvii.  8). 

Cattle.  (Gen.  L  25).  In  the  common  scriptural  use  of  this 
term  it  embraces  the  tame  quadrupeds  employed  by  mankind,  as 
ozen,  horses,  sheep,  camels,  goats,  etc.  (Gen.  zili.  2:  Ex.  zii. 
29,  and  zzxiv.  19;  Num.  xx.  19;  xxxii.  16,  and  Ps.  1.  10,  and 
Job  i.  8,  where  the  word  translated  mbatanee  would  be  more 
properly  rendered  cattle).  In  those  pastoral  countries,  cattle 
were  wealth.  (Gen.  xxx.4d;  Job  i.  3).  Rich  men  made  presents 
of  their  cattle  to  one  another.  (Gen.  xx.  14).  The  cattle  of 
Abr^am  and  Lot  were  so  very  numerous,  that  one  district 
could  not  contain  them,  and  they  were  obliged  to  separate 
During  his  exile,  Moses  fed  the  flocks  of  his  father-in-law,  and 
David  was  brought  from  the  sheepfold  to  the  throne  of  IsraeL 
Amos  was  a  herdsman,  and  Shamgar  was  raised  from  the  same 
pursuit  to  be  one  of  the  judges  of  IsraeL  And  the  women  la- 
bored in  the  same  vocation.  At  Jacob's  first  interview  with 
Rachel,  she  came  along  with  the  flock  she  tended.  (Gen.  xxix. 
9, 10).  The  daughters  of  Jethro  were  also  shepherdesses;  and 
the  scene  presented  in  Exod.  iL  16-21  has  all  the  freshness  and 
reality  of  pastoral  life.  • 

Caul.  (isa.  liL  18).  The  attire  of  the  head,  made  of  network 
and  ornamented. 
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Cmve.  (Gen.  ziz.  80).  CftTes  were  Teiy  oommon  in  Jndei^ 
and  were  made  use  of  as  temporaij  dioeUing  ptaen  (Gen.  xix.  80), 
and  as  burial  plaeei.  (Gen.  xziiL  17, 19,  and  xlix.  29;  John  xi.  88). 

Cedar.  (2  Bam.  yii.  2).  One  of  the  moat  valuable  and  majea- 
tic  trees  of  eastern  forests.  The  wood  la  of  a  red  color  and  bitter 
taste,  which  is  offensive  to  insects,  and  hence  it  is  veiy  durabK 

Cellars.  (1  Chron.  zxvii.  27).  Of  cellars,  such  as  are  common 
among  us,  nothing  was  known  in  the  East,  if  we  except  tlis 
chambers  which  are  used  in  Persia  for  the  storing  of  earthen 
jars  or  other  Teasels  of  wine.  Among  the  Hebrews  these  jan 
were  buried  up  to  the  neck  in  the  ground.  The  word  **  wine- 
cellars,*'  in  the  passage  cited,  denotes  the  patches  of  ground 
used  to  buiy  wine. 

Censer.  (Lev.  x.  1).  A  vessel  used  in  the  temple  service,  fof 
the  purpose  of  carrying  the  fire  in  which  the  incense  was  burned. 
The  censer  was  held  in  one  hand,  and  contained  the  fire  taken 
from  the  perpetual  supply  on  the  a] tar  of  bumt-<^erins: 

Ceremonies  (Num.  ix.  8),  or  OHIinances  (Heb.  ix.  1),  denote 
the  external  rites  of  religion,  or  the  forms  and  circumstances  l^ 
which  it  is  rendered  solemn  and  magnificent,  particulariy  under 
the  Mosaic  dispensation. 

Chaldea.  (Jer.  1. 10)  Chaldeans. '  (Job  L 17).  The  country  of 
which  Babj^lon  was  the  capital,  and  which  waa  hence  called 
Babylonia,  is  a  level  region  of  Asia,  watered  bv  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  between  which  rivers  it  was  eituatea  These  rivers, 
when  swollen  by  the  waters  from  the  mountains  of  Armenia, 
overflowed  their  oanks,  and  fertilized  the  whole  countiy.  Henoe 
the  strong  figurative  language  in  Isa.  xxL  1;  Jer.  L  18. 

Chalk-Stones.  (Isa.  xxvh.  9).  A  soft  mineral  substance,  vs- 
sembliDg  what  we  call  limestone.  To  make  the  stones  of  the 
Jewish  altars  like  chalk-stones,  ie  to  crumble  and  destroy  tbem« 

Chariots  of  the  Sun.  (2  K.  xxiii.  11}.  CharioU  which  had 
been  consecrated  to  the  sun  by  the  idolatrous  customs  of  the 
kings. 

-Chariots  fbr  war.  (Judg.  iv.  8;  1  Sam.  xiii.  6;  1  Chron.  xviiL 
4).  They  had  usually  only  two  wheels,  and  iron  scythes,  strong 
and  sharp,  were  affixed  to  the  extremities  of  the  axiea  on  each 
side.  Warriors  sometimes  fought  standing  on  them,  or  leaping 
from  them  upon  the  enemy. 

Chebar.    (Ezek.  1. 1, 8).    A  river  in  the  land  of  the  Chaldeana. 

Chemarims  (Zeph.  L  4).  The  priests  of  idol-gods,  as  in  9 
Kings  xxiii.  5,  and  Hos.  x.  6,  where  the  same  word  is  tranalated 
idolatrous  priests. 

Chemosh.  (Num.  xxi.  29).  The  name  of  an  idol  of  the  ICo- 
abites  (Jer.  xlviii.  7),  which  Bishop  Newton  and  others  suppose 
to  have  been  the  same  with  Baal-peor.  It  is  called  "the  abom- 
ination of  the  Moabites,"  as  Moloch  was  the  abomination  of  the 
Ammonites.  Solomon  built  a  place  for  its  worship  in  the 
suburbs  of  Jerusalem  (1  Kings  xi.  7),  which  Joshua  afterwards 
destroyed.  (2  Kings  xxiii  18).  The  ** people  of  Chemosh**  aie 
his  worshipers.    (Jer.  xlviiL  40). 


CLBA^  AND  UNCLEAN. 

Cherotbins.  (Ezek.  zxy.  16).  Cherothltos.  (1  Sam.  zzx.  14)l 
These  names  are  applied  to  a  part  of  David's  army,  (2  Sam.  zr. 
18,  and  xx.  7),  which  seems  to  have  been  a  distinct  corps.  (9 
SaoL  viii.  16-18).  They  were  either  Philistines,  (comp.  1  Sam. 
zzz.  14,  16,  with  Zeph  ii.  6);  or  Israelites  who  were  with  Dayid 
among  the  Philistines  or  Cherethites. 

Chlnnereth  (Num.  zxziy.  11;  Dent.  iii.  17),  or  Chlnnerotb 
(Josh.  xi.  2,  and  xii.  8),  or  Cinneroth  (1  Kings  xr.  20),  were 
names  of  a  place  and  lake  in  Lower  Galilee.  The  town  of  Cin- 
neroth was  on  the  westera  shore  of  the  lake,  near  the  border  of 
Zebulun  and  Naphtali. 

Chlttim.  (Dan.  zl.  80).  Eittim  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Javan, 
and  grandson  of  Japhet  His  descendants,  says  Josephus,  emi- 
grated from  Phcsnicia  to  Cyprus.  Probably  this  name  was  origi- 
nally applied  to  the  island  of  Cyprus,  but  afterwards  became  a 
general  name  for  the  maritime  countries  and  Islands  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

Chion.  (Amos.  v.  26).  An  idol  which  the  Israelites  made  and 
worshiped  in  the  wilderness.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  plane! 
Saturn ;  and  Chiun  is  the  Hebrew  form  of  the  Arabic  Elaivan. 
Remphan  is  the  Coptic  appellation  of  Saturn. 

Churl.  (Isa.  xxxii.  6-7;  Comp.  1  bam.  xxt.  8, 10, 11, 17,  with 
passage  in  Isaiah).  This  term  is  of  the  same  family  of  words  as 
Uie  old  Eu^lish  or  Scotch  term,  carl;  but  denotes  an  ill-natured 
or  miserly  mdividual. 

Cinnamon.  (Sol.  Song  ir.  14).  A  well-known  aromatic,  pro- 
duced from  the  inner  bark  of  a  tree  which  grows  chiefly  in  0«f« 
Ion;  and  being  peeled  off,  and  cut  into  strips,  curls  up  in  the 
form  in  which  it  is  usually  seen.  The  cinnamon  tree  is  a  species 
of  the  laureL  which  srows  to  the  height  of  about  twenty  feet. 

Circle.  (Isa.  xl.  2S).  The  word  means,  in  this  passage,  the 
line  within  which  the  earth  revolves,  and  figuratively  describes  a 
position  from  which  every  part  of  its  surface  can  oe  seen.  In 
Frov.  viii.  27,  the  same  word  is  rendered  eompoM^  and  denotes 
the  boundary  or  mound  within  which  the  waters  are  restrained. 

City  of  David.  (1  Chron.  xi.  5).  A  section  in  the  southern 
part  of  Jerusalem;  embracing  Mount  Zion.  Bethlehem,  the  na- 
tive town  of  David,  is  also  called,  from  that  circumstance,  the 
city  of  David.    (Luke  ii.  11). 

Cities  of  Refuge.  (Num.  xxxv.  10-15).  The  cities  of  refuge 
so  appropriately  named,  were  six  of  the  Levitical  cities  divinely 
appointed  by  the  Jewish  law  as  asylums,  to  which  those  were 
commanded  to  flee,  for  safety  and  protection,  who  had  been  un- 
designedly accessory  to  the  death  of  a  fellow  creature.  The 
kinsmen  of  the  deceased,  or  other  person  who  might  pursue  to 
kill  him,  could  not  molest  him  in  one  of  these  cities,  until  his 
offence  was  investigated,  and  the  Judgment  of  the  congregation 

Sassed.    If  he  was  not  within  the  provisions  of  the  law,  he  was 
elivered  to  the  avenger  and  slain. 

Clean  and  Unolean.  (Lev.  x.  10).  These  words  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  and  obvious  meaning  in  the  sacred  writings; 
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yat  it  I0  in  their  peculiar  application,  by  the  Jewish  law,  to  per- 
•onB,  animals,  and  things,  that  they  are  now  to  be  oonsidmd. 
The  diylsion  of  animafi  into  clean  and  unclean  existed  before 
tiie  flood  (Qen  vii.  2),  and  was  probably  founded  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  animal  sacrifice. 
QuADBUPBDB.— The  animals  prohibited  as  unclean,  were  the 

solipedes,  or  those  with  one  hoof,  as  the  horse,  and  the  ass; 

the  animals  allowed  to  be  eaten,  as  dean,  were  the  flssipedea, 

or  those  of  hoofs  divided  into  two  parts,  or  cloven,  as  oxen, 

deer,  sheep  and  goats. 
Fishes.— Those  that  were  permitted  for  food,  and  dedared 

clean,  were  '*  such  as  had  fins  and  scales.** 
BiRim.— There  are  no  particular  characters  given  for  dis- 
.  tineuishin^  these  by  classes,  as  clean  or  unclean.     It  will 

be  found,  however,  that  those  which  live  on  g^aln  are  not 

prohibited;  and  birds  of  prey  generally  are  rejected. 
Clottd,  PiLLAB  OF.    (Exod.  xiii.  21).    When  the  people  of  Isnel 
t^mmenced  their  march  through  the  wilderness,  God  caused  a 
cloud  resembling  a  pillar,  to  pass  before  the  camp.     In  the  day- 
time it  was  like  a  cloud,  dark  and  heavy,  and  in  the  night  bright 
and  shining,  like  fire;  thoueh  some  have  supposed  there  were 
two  douds,  one  to  shade,  and  the  other  to  give  light  to  the  camp. 
It  also  served  as  a  signal  for  rest  or  motion.    That  cloud  wss  the 
§heehinah^  or  ordinary  symbol  of  God's  presence  with  liis  people. 
It  often  rested  on  the  mercy-seat^  or  filled  the  tabernacle. 

College.    A  place  of  instruction  in  or  near  the  court  of  the 
temple,  or  range  of  buildings  in  its  vicinity.    (2  K.  xxiL  14). 

Concubine.    (2  Sam.  xvi.  22).    By  the  Jewiah  law,  a  lawful 
wife,  of  a  secondary  or  inferior  rank. 

Conduit  (Isa.  zxxvi.  2),  or  aqueduct,  of  "  the  upper  pool  in.  the 
highway  of  the  fuller's  field."  (Comp.  2  Kings  zz.  20;  Keh.  ill. 
16;  Isa.  vii.  8,  and  zxii.  9,  11).  We  know  that  the  fountain  of 
Biloah,  or  Gibon,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Moriah^  forma 
two  pools,  called  the  "upper  pool,"  (Isa.  viL  8),  or  "king's 
pool,^'  (Neh.  ii.  14).  and  the  "  lower  pool."  (laa,  zziL  9).  One  of 
these  pools  is  mentioned  in  John  ix.  7.  The  aqueduct,  i^hich 
connected  the  upper  pool  with  the  fountain,  or  with  the  lower 
I>ool,  or  with  the  city,  is  called  '*  the  conduit  of  the  upper  pool'^ 
and,  to  make  Rabshakeh's  position  still  more  certain,  it  is  added, 
that  he  stood  in  the  highway  or  street  that  lead  to  the  fuller's 
Held.  This  was  doubtless  an  enclosure  in  the  ▼idnity  of  the 
soft  water  of  the  Qihon,  appropriated  to  the  drying  and  bleach- 
ing of  clothes. 

Coney.  (Dent.  xiv.  7).  Bochart  supposes  this  animal  to  be 
the  Jerboa.  The  eoney^  which  is  a  mistranslation,  is  generally 
believed  to  be  the  animal  now  known  as  the  <iMooko,  Others, 
however,  maintain  that  the  conev  is  an  animal  which  bears  some 
resemblance  to  a  rabbit,  though  in  many  respects  it  Is  Tery  dis- 
similar, for  it  is  not  a  rodent  animal  as  hares  are.  It  is  called 
Wubar,  by  the  Arabians,  and  it  is  known  in  natural  history  as 
the  Hyrax  Syriacus. 
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Consecrate,  Coneecration.  (Ex.  xzxiL  29;  Lev.  vlL  87).  The 
tribe  of  Ley!  was  consecrated  to  the  priesthood  with  the  most 
solemn  and  imposing  ceremonies.  Vessels  (Josh,  yl  19),  profits 
(Micah  i7.  131  fields  (Lev.  xxvii.  28),  cattle  (2  Chron.  xxix.  33^ 
individuals  (Num.  vL  9-13 ;,1  Sam.  L  11,  28),  and  nations  (Ezoa. 
xix.  6),  were  anciently  consecrated  or  set  apart  to  sacred  purposes. 

Corals  (Ezek.  xxvii.  16),  was  an  article  of  Tyrian  merchandise^ 
and  is  well  known  as  a  marine  production,  found  in  almost  every 
variety  of  shape  and  size,  and  some  increasing  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  form  the  basis  of  islands,  or  to  stretch  out  in  dangerous 
reefs  for  many  miles.  It  is  capable  of  being  worked  up  into 
beads  and  other  ornaments;  for  which  use  the  red  species  is  the 
most  valuable.  Job  mentions  it  in  connection  with  pearls.  (Job 
xxviii.  18). 

Cormorant  (Lev.  xL  17),  was  of  the  unclean  class  of  birds;  and 
its  presence  is  used  in  the  prophetic  writing  as  an  emblem  of  ruin 
and  desolation,  (Isaiah  xxxiv.  11;  Zeph.  Il  14),  though  the  orig- 
inal word  in  these  passages  is  elsewhere  translated  pdican. 

Covenant  The  word  occurs  first  in  Cten.  ix.  12.  The  bow  of 
many  colors  is  the  pledge  which  God  hath  given  that  a  general 
deluge  to  destroy  all  living  humanity  shall  no  more  cover  the 
earth.  It  is  the  visible  seal  of  the  covenant  with  Noah  and  all 
who  are  sprung  from  this  second  father  of  men.  The  word 
usually  means  an  agreement  or  mutual  obligation,  contracted  de- 
liberately and  with  solemnity.  The  scriptural  sense  is  peculiar. 
God^s  covenant  with  men  signifies  his  solemn  promise  or  en- 
gagement.   (Gen.  xvii.  13,  14). 

Covenant  of  Salt  (Num.  xvii  19;  %  Chron.  xiii  S).  This 
term  is  supposed  to  denote  a  covenant,  in  the  sealing  or  ratifica- 
tion of  which  salt,  the  emblem  of  incorruption  or  indissolubility, 
was  used.    (Lev.  ii.  18). 

Cracknels.  (1  K.  xiv.  8).  A  kind  of  thin  hard  bread,  not  on- 
like  the  crackers  or  sen-biscuit  of  modem  days. 

Crimson,  (Jer.  iv.  80).  A.  beautiful  variety  or  shade  of  red. 
Stuffs  for  the  drapery  of  Solomon's  temple  were  embroidered  in 
this  color.  (2  Chron.  ii.  14;  iii.  14).  Crimson  is  a  deeper  dye 
than  scarlet;  and  hence  the  force  of  the  figure  in  Isa.  i.  18,  where 
the  most  free  and  perfect  forgiveness  is  offered  to  guilt  of  the 
deepest  stain. 

Crown.  (2  K.  xi.  12).  Anciently,  the  crown  or  diadem  was 
only  a  head-band,  (Ezek.  xvi.  12),  or  a  riband  or  fillet,  made  of 
silk  or  linen,  surrounding  the  head,  and  probably  connected  be- 
hind. (Ex.  xxviii.  86,  87;  xxix.  6).  Newly  married  persons  of 
both  sexes  wore  crowns.  (Comp.  Sol.  Song  ill  11,  with  Ezek. 
xvi.  12).  It  was  usually  a  badge  of  royalty  or  princely  distinc 
tion.  Afterwards  the  shape  and  size  were  changed,  and  costly 
ornaments  appended  to  it.  (2  Sam.  xii.  80).  It  was  customary 
for  a  king  to  wear  as  many  crowns  as  he  had  kingdoms. 

CrystaU  (Ezek.  i.  22).  The  Scriptures  use  this  term  to  denote 
what  is  now  known  as  rock  crystal, ^ne  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  precious  stoneSy-^perfectly  transparent,  and  resembling  the 
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imrest  glass.  It  is  the  finest  species  of  quarts.  It  Is  ranked 
with  gold  in  value,  ^Job  xxviii.  17),  and  its  transparency  is  al- 
luded to  in  ReT.  !▼.  o;  zxL  11;  zxii.  1.  The  same  word,  which 
is  translated  crystal  in  some  passages,  is  translated  frost,  (Gkm. 
zzzi.  40;  Job  zzxvii.  10;  Jcr.  zxzvL  80);  and  ice,  (Job  vU  16; 
xzxyiii.  20;  Ps.  cxlyii.  17).  The  term  crystal,  itself,  is  the  Greek 
word  denoting  ice,  and  seems  to  have  been  applied  to  bright  and 
hard  minerals,  from  the  popular  belief  that  they  were  only  un- 
usual congelations  under  the  influence  of  peculiar  cold. 

Curse.  (Gen.  xxviL  iC).  In  the  Scriptural  use  it  is  the  op- 
posite of  ble$8.  To  curse  is  to  imprecate  evil  upon  any  one.  {Q&l 
ix.  25;  Comp.  Gen.  xxvii.  12;  Keh.  ziii.  2;  Matt.  v.  44;  John, 
vii.  49;  James,  iii.  9).  The  curses  which  are  recorded  in  the 
Bible  as  being  pronounced  by  Noah,  Moses,  Joshua^  and  others, 
•are  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  effects  of  passion  or  revenge.  They 
were  either  pronounced  under  the  immediate  influence  of  God*8 
Spirit,  or  arc  to  be  viewed  as  only  predictions  of  evil,  uttered  in 
the  form  of  imprecation. 

Cush.    (Geo.  X.  6-8).    I.  A  febsok.    The  eldest  son  of  Ham, 
«nd  father  of  Nimrod. 
2.  A  PLACE.    It  is  believed  there  are  three  distinct  countries 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  under  this  name.    One  of  them  was 
probably  the  same  with  Midian.   (Comp.  Ex.  ii.  16, 21 ;  Num. 
xii.  1).    Cuth  or  Cutha  (2  Kings  zvii.  24,  30).  was  evidently, 
from  the  connection,  a  province  of  Assyria;  and  Cush  is  the 
marginal  reading  for  Ethiopia,  in  Gen.  li.  18;  Hab.  iiL  7. 
and  elsewhere.     There  seems  to  have  been  also  a  province  ox 
Cush  in  Africa.    Egypt  and  Cush  are  often  spoken  of  to- 
gether by  the  prophets. 
Cyras,  (Isa.  xlv.  l),  (from  a  Persian  word  signifying  the  sun), 
was  a  prince,  statesman,  and  conqueror,  of  great  renown,  and  an 
instrument  or  agent  employed  by  Jehovah  in  the  execution  of 
his  designs  of  mercy  towards  the  Jews.    (Isa.  xiii.  xiv.  xxi.  xliv. 
28;  xiv.— xlvil  Jer.  xxv.  12;  IL  54;  Dan.  vii.  viii).    The  early 
life  of  Cyrus  is  involved  in  obscurity.    It  is  generally  agred 
that  he  was  the  son  of  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia.     His  chief 
biographers  (Xenophon  and  Herodotus),  present  his  histonr  and 
exploits  in  very  different  aspects.    His  conquests  extended  over 
•all  western  Asia,  but  the  most  brilliant  of  them  was  that  of 
Babylon,  which  took  place  B.  C.  636. 

Daberath.  (Josh.  xix.  12;  1  Ch.  vL  72).  A  town  on  the  borders 
-of  Issachar  and  Zebulun«  It  was  situated  in  the  plain  of  Jezreel, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tabor,  and  probably  where  modem  travels 
ers  have  found  the  village  of  DaJbira^  or  bebora,  or  Daburff, 

Dagon.  (1  Sam.  v  2).  A  celebrated  idol  of  the  Philistines, 
worshiped  at  Gaza,  (Judg.  xvi.  23),  at  Ashdod,  (1  Sam.  v.  I-Ql 
«t  Beth-dagon  in  tbe  bounds  of  Judab,  (Josh.  xv.  41),  in  a  town  of 
Asher,  (Josh.  xix.  27),  and  elsewhere.  This  idol  is  usually  lepre- 
flented  with  the  head,  hands  and  face  of  a  man,  and  the  body 
like  that  of  a  fish.  The  name  was  derived  from  (^ur  a  larse  flsh, 
Dan.    A  Judge.    I.  A  person.    (Gen.  xzx.  6).    The  fifth  son 
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4<  Jacob.    The  prediction  nttered  by  Jacob  respecting  Dan  if 

aontained  in  QeiL  zlix.  16, 17. 
S.  Tbibb  of,  (Exod.  xxxL  6X  bad  its  portion  between  the 
possessions  of  Judah  and  Ephraim,  on  one  side,  and  between 
benjamin  and  the  sea  shore  on  the  other.  They  were  never 
in  quiet  possession  of  their  province  (comp.  Josh.  xix.  48 : 
Judg.  L  H  85,  and  xviiL  1;  1  Sam.  y.  10;  2  Kings  L  2),  and 
were  much  annoyed  by  the  native  inhabitants.  Their  tract 
was  pleasant  and  fertile,  though  abounding  with  winding 
VBles  and  bluff  hills,  but  it  was  by  far  the  smallest  portion 
(Josh.  xix.  47;  Judg.  xviL  1),  and  hence  they  sought  some 

Slace  for  the  planting  of  a  colony.  To  this  end,  they  sent 
ve  of  their  most  enterprising  men  to  explore  the  country; 
and  they  found  a  place  on  the  northern  frontier,  called  Laish 
(Judg.  xviii.  7)f  or  Leshem  (Josh.  xix.  47),  which  seemed 
easy  of  acquisition,  and  in  eveiy  respect  suited  to  their  pur- 
pose. (Judg.  xviii  10).  They  accordingly  took  measures  at 
once  to  obtain  it  The  place  was  captured  and  destroyed 
by  fire;  but  the  Danites  rebuilt  it  and  called  it  Dan. 

1.  Town  of,  was  buUt  up  as  mentioned  in  the  preceding  par- 
agraph. It  lay  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  land  of 
Israel,  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Leb- 
anon, near  the  source  of  the  Jordan. 

Daniel.  We  have  no  Srriptare  history  of  Daniel,  and  hence 
almost  all  our  knowledge  of  him  must  be  gleaned  from  the  book 
of  prophedes  which  bears  his  name.  There  (Dan.  i.  6),  we  learn 
thAt  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  was  probably  connected 
wiin  the  royal  family,  or,  at  least,  with  some  of  the  princes  of 
Israel.  (See  Joseph,  Antiq.  b.  x.  chap.  xi).  Daniel  seems  to  have 
beeti  sent  to  Babylon  at  this  time,  as  hostage,  to  ensure  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Israelites;  and  hence  their  good  treatment  at  the 
king's  hand.  Three  years  afterward^  the  king  of  Israel  threw 
off  the  Babylonish  voke ;  and  on  this  account  Daniel  and  his 
fellows  were  not  only  detained  at  Babylon,  but  became  the  fore- 
runne««  of  the  captivity  of  the  entire  nation. 

Darlua.  (Ezra  iv.  6).  There  were  several  princes  of  this 
name.  The  Median,  (Dan.  v.  81).  or  Mede,  (Dan.  xi.  1),  called 
the  son  of  Ahasuerus,  (Dan.  ix.  i),  or  Astyages,  by  the  apocry- 
phal writers,  was  the  successor  of  Belshazzar.  (Dan.  v.  80,  81). 
Another  was  the  last  of  the  Persian  kings,  who  adopted  this 
name  on  his  accession  to  the  throne.  Alexander  the  G&eat  con- 
quered him,  and  ended  the  Persian  monarchy,  thus  fulfilling  the 
prophecies  of  Daniel  (Dan.  il  89,  40;  vii.  5,  6;  viiL  6,  6, 20, 22). 
A  third  prince  of  this  name  was  the  son  of  Hystaspes.  Under 
his  reign  the  Jews  returned  to  Jerusalem. 

Deborah.  I.  (Judg.  iv.  4),  A  woman  of  eminent  wisdom  and 
holiness,  (called  a  prophetess),  and  a  ]udge  of  the  people  of  Israel 

2.  (Qen.  xxxv.  8V.  The  name  of  Kebekah's  nurse,  who  died 
and  was  buried  near  Bethel. 

Dedicate,  Dedloatfon.  (Num.  vii.  84;  2  Sam.  viiL  11).  A  re- 
ligious ceremony  by  which  any  person  was  set  apart  for  the 
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serrice  of  God,  or  to  some  sacred  use.  Q^zod.  xL ;  Nam.  viL;  1 
Kings  Yiii. ;  Ezra  yL  ;  Nehemiah  xiL)  Cities,  walls,  gates  and 
private  houses  were  thus  dedicated. 

Dedan.    I.  (Jer.  xxv.  23;  xlix.  8;  Ezek.  xxy.  13).    A  district 
of  Arabia  Petr®a,  south  of  Idumea  or  Edom,  settled  by  the 
descendants  of  Dedan,  son  of  Jokshan,  son  of  Abraham  and  K^ 
tarah.    (Gen.  xxy.  3). 
2.  A  country  of  Arabia  on  the  Persian  gulf,  which  traded  with 
Tyre  in  iYoiy  and  ebony  and  drapery  for  chariots.    (Ezek. 
XXY.  18;  xxvii.  15-20;  xxxYiii.  18).    it  was  inhabited  by  ^1^ 
posterity  of  Dedans  son  of  Raamah,  (Gen.  x.  7),  son  of  Cosh; 
and  lonff  after  the  ruin  of  Tyre,  there  was  a  citY  Dedan  in 
this  region  which  carried  on  an  extensiYe  trade,  part  of 
which  was  in  those  articles  mentioned  by  EzekieL    The  lo- 
cation of  these  places  is  uncertain.    The  Dedanim,  (Isa.  xxL 
18),  or  Dodanim,  (Gen.  x.  4),  were  probably  the  people  of 
Dedan. 
Deuteronomy,  or  the  second  law,  (so  called  from  its  repeal- 
ing the  law),  is  the  fifth  book  of  the  Bible,  and,  except  the  last 
chapter,  was  oYidently  written  by  Moses.    (Deut.  i.  5,  comp. 
with  Deut.  xxIy.  1;  2  Chron.  xxy.  4;  Dan.  ix.  18;  Mark  xiL  19; 
Acts  iii.  22).    Deuteronomy  is  the  name  giYen  by  the  Greek 
translators.    The  Hebrew  term  is  only  the  first  words  of  the 
treatise,  slM  hadebarim.    This  book  embraces  a  i)eriod  of  aboat 
ilYe  or  six  weeks,  of  the  fortieth  year  of  the  joumeyings  of  the 
children  ot  Israel;  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  that  were  bom 
after  the  giving  of  the  law  from  Sinai,  it  recites  the  law,  with 
some  unessential  Yariations  of  language,  and  enforces  its  obserY» 
ance  by  mauY  powerful  motiYes  and   pathetic   exhortations. 
Moses  directed  that  it  should  be  read  every  seven  years,  and  ao- 
pointed  the  time  and  manner  of  doing  it.   (Deut  xxxi.  S^18)     it 
is  the  last  of  the  five  books  of  Moses  ana  was  written  a  httle 
before  his  death;  probably  A.  M.  2552. 

Divination  (Deut.  XYiii.  10),  is  the  practice  of  diYinin^;  or  of 
foretelling  future  events.  In  the  passage  cited  it  is  put  m  con- 
nection with  witchcraft,  necromancy,  and  other  abominations  of 
the  heathen;  which  the  Jews  were  to  avoid.  Divination  was  a 
prevailing  sin  among  the  Israelites  and  many  of  the  eastern 
nations. 

Dor.  (Judg.  i.  27).  A  small  town  on  the  Mediterranean  coast, 
about  nine  miles  north  of  Oesarea.  It  was  formerly  a  royal  city, 
or  capital  of  a  district  of  Canaan  (Josh.  z.  iL  23),  and  was  as- 
signed to  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh. 

Dragon.  (Job  xxx.  29).  It  is  quite  uncertain  what  animal,  if 
any,  is  intended  by  this  name,  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  is  a 
generic  term,  denoting  some  class  of  animals  distin^ished  by 
some  common  characteristic;  and  yet,  from  Lam.  iv.  8,  and 
Mich,  i  8.  we  should  infer  that  the  word  is  applied  to  a  particu- 
lar animal  that  cries  and  gives  suck.  Many  take  it  to  mean  the 
hoa  or  large  serpent  of  India,  which  is  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in 
length.    The  word  translated  dragon^  (Isa.  xxvlL  IX  is  translated 
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whdte^  (Genesis  L  SI:  Job  Til.  13):  and  8$rpent,  (Ex.  vii.  9);  andf 
droffon^  (Dent  xxxii.  88;  Ps.  zci.  18).  In  Iosl  xzziv.  18,  the 
word  translated  dragoni  means  some  creature  of  the  wUdemess, 
whose  presence  denotes  desolation.  So  in  Job  xxx.  29;  Ps.  xliv. 
19;  Jer.  ix.  11;  in  aU  which  passages,  solitude  or  desolation  are 
intended  to  be  illustrated.    (Mich.  i.  8). 

Dream.  (Dan.  yii.  1).  From  a  very  early  neriod,  dreams  haye 
been  observed  with  superstitious  regard.  God  was  pleased  to 
make  use  of  them  to  reveal  his  purposes  or  requirements  to  in- 
dividuals, and  he  also  gave  power  to  interpret  them.  (Gen.  xx. 
8-«;  xxviii.  13-14;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  6;  Dan.  ii.;  Joel  ii.  28).  And 
if  any  person  dreamed  a  dream  which  was  peculiarly  striking  and 
signincant,  he  was  permitted  to  go  to  the  high- priest,  in  a  par- 
ticular way,  and  see  if  it  had  any  special  import  But  the  ob- 
servance of  ordinary  dreams,  and  the  consulting  those  who  pre- 
tend to  skill  in  their  interpretation,  is  repeatedly  forbidden. 
(Deut.  xiii.  1-4$;  xviii.  9-14). 

Drought  (Ps.  xxxiL  4).  From  the  end  of  April  to  Septr^mber 
the  land  of  Judea  was  veiy  diy.  It  was  the  drought  of  s  uer. 
The  grass  was  sometimes  completely  withered,  (Ps.  cii.  4),  and 
the  parched  earth  broke  into  chasms.  The  heavens  seemed  like 
brass,  and  the  earth  like  iron,  (Deut.  xxviii.  28),  and  all  the  land 
and  the  creatures  upon  it  suffered;  and  nothing  but  the  copious 
dews  of  the  night  preserved  the  life  of  any  livmg  thing.  (Hag. 
ill). 

Dumali.  SUenee.  (Isa.  xxi.  11).  There  was  a  city  of  Judah  of 
this  name,  (Josh.  zv.  52),  but  the  Dumah  which  is  the  subject  of 
this  prophecy  was  probably  a  country  settled  by  the  descendants 
of  Dumah,  Isbmaers  sixth  son.  (Gen.  xxv.  14).  It  is  said  they 
inhabited  the  borders  of  the  desert  of  Syria,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles,  or  two  hundred  miles  from  Damascus,  and  a  district 
of  country  is  there  still,  bearing  the  name  of  Duma  ths  Stony ^  or 
the  Syrian  Duma, 

Dulcimer,  Swett  (Dan.  iii.  6, 10).  The  instrument  denoted  by 
this  word,  was  a  pipe  or  flute  of  reed,  like  what  the  Italians  caU 
sampo^na.  The  lutbbins  describe  it  as  two  pipes  connected 
with  a  leather  sack  or  skin«  The  dulcimer  of  the  present  day  is 
entirely  unlike  it,  both  in  form  and  in  the  mode  of  using  it. 

Some  have  supposed  that  the  word  means  a  strain  or  chorus, 
rather  than  an  instrument  of  music 

Duke  (Gen.  xxxvi.  16),  means  only  a  chief  or  leader,  and  is  in 
no  sense  a  title  of  nobility. 

Dwellings.  (Lev.  vii.  28),  Though  some  of  the  ruder  tribes 
lived  in  caves,  yet  the  most  common  dwellings  in  the  earlier 
ages  of  the  world  were  tents. 

Earino  (Gkn.  xlv.  8},  Earlng-ffme.  (Ex.  xxxiv.  21}.  Earing  is 
an  old  English  word  for  ploughing.  The  same  word  is  used,  r& 
cxxix.  8.  and  is  translated  ploughed.  What  we  call  arable  land 
is  sometimes  written  earabfe  laud:  and  the  word  ear,  in  the  sense 
of  to  cultivate,  is  found  in  Uie  following  passages— Deut.  xxi.  4; 
1  Sam.  viiL  12;  Isa.  xxx.  24.    The  word  itself  is  related  to  the 
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'Latin  atro  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  Eriany  both  •ig:nifying  to  plow  or 
tiU  the  soil. 

Ear-rings.  (Gen.  xxiv.  32).  This  word  occurs,  Bx.  xzxiL  8^ 
8,  and  in  Isa.  iii.  21,  we  have  the  word  nose-jewels;  and  some 
versions  have  "  an  ornament  for  the  nose  "  in  the  aboye  passa^ 
from  Genesis.  The  weight  of  the  ornament  mentioned  in  this 
passage  mif^ht  appear  almost  incredible,  if  we  were  not  informed 
by  travelers,  that  the  women  of  the  East,  even  in  modern  days, 
wear  ornaments  of  equal  apd  even  greater  weight  Poor  people 
use  K^ass  or  horn  instead  of  gold  or  silver. 

East.  (Gen.  xxviii.  14).  The  Hebrews  used  this  word  to 
describe  all  the  countries  or  provinces  lying  around  and  beyond 
the  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  as  east  or  north-east  of  Judea. 
The  word  is  also  used.  Gen.  xi.  2,  '*  from  the  east/*  and  denotes 
the  country  east  or  south-east  of  Mount  Ararat. 

Eber,  Gen.  x.  21,  was  the  great  grandson  of  Shem,  and  the 
ancestor  of  Abraham  in  the  seventh  generation. 

Ebedroelech,  King^%  Servant,  (Jer.  xxxvill.  7).  An  Ethiopian 
servant  ot  Zedckiafa,  king  of  Judah,  who  was  instrumental  in 
saving  the  prophet  Jeremiah  from  death  bv  famine,  and  who, 
for  his  kinoDess  in  this  behalf  was  promised  deliverance  when 
the  city  should  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands.    (Jer.  xxxix.  15-18). 

Eccleslastes,  or  (as  the  name  signifies),  the  Preacher^  is  the 
twenty-first  in  the  order  of  the  bookS  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
was  written  by  Solomon  towards  the  close  of  his  splendid  and 
eventful  career  as  monarch  of  Israel. 

Eden.  Pleaeure.  (Gen.  ii.  8).  That  part  of  the  earth  in  which 
was  situated  the  garden  planted  by  tbo  Almighty  for  the  residence 
of  our  first  parents,  and  where  they  dwelt  at  the  time  of  their 
apostacy.  The  word  is  also  applied  generally  to  denote  any 
place  remarkable  for  beauty  and  fertility.  (2  Kings  xiz.  12;  Isa. 
xxxvii.  12). 

Edom,  (Jndg.  xi.  17),  called  Idumea  (Isaiah  xxxiv.  5),  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  was  the  name  of  a  district  of  countir  in- 
habited by  the  Horites,  (Gen.  xxxvi«  21),  or  HarirM,  (Deut  ii.  12)» 
lying  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  bordering  on  Moab.  Edom,  or 
Mount  Seir,  was  originally  a  small  strip  of  elevated  land  between 
the  desert  of  Zin  on  the  west,  and  Arabia  Petrssa  on  the  east 
The  climate  was  delightful,  and  it  was  remarkable  for  the  rich- 
ness of  its  soil,  (Gen.  xxviL  89:  Jer.  xUx.  16).  It  derives  its 
name  from  Esau,  called  also  Edom,  (Gen.  xxxvL  43),  whose 
descendants  are  supposed  to  have  settled  there. 

Egypt.  (Ex.  i.  1).  One  of  the  most  ancient  and  interesting 
countries  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  As  to  the  origin  of  the  name, 
there  is  much  difference  of  opinion.  In  the  Old  Testament,  the 
Hebrew  word  translated  Egypt  is  Mtertvim^  which  was  the  name 
of  one  of  the  sons  of  Ham,  (Gen.  x.  6),  who  might  have  been  the 
founder  of  the  nation.  It  is  sometimes  called  Ham,  (Ps.  IxxviiL 
61;  cv.  23,,  27;  cvi.  22);  and  also  Rabab,  (Ps.  IxxzviL  4;  Ixxzix. 
10;  Isa.  Ii.  9).  The  Arabs  now  call  it  Mizr.  ligypt  consists  of 
a  long  and  narrow  valleiy,  which  follows  the  course  4A  the  NilSt 
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from  tbe  cttturacts  of  Sjrene  or  Assouan,  to  Oairo,  and  of  the  ex- 
tensive plain  which  is  situate  between  the  northern  extremity  of 
this  valley  a&d  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  extends  from  the 
parallel  of  34  deg.  N.  to  Oamietta.  in  81  deg.  85  min.  N.  where  the 
principal  stream  of  the  Nile  discharges  itself  into  the  ocean. 

Ehud.  (Judg.  lii.  15).  A  son  of  Gera,  of  the  tribe  of  Benla- 
min,  who  delivered  the  Israelites  from  the  oppression  under 
Eg] on,  king  of  Moab. 

Ekron.  (Josh.  xv.  46).  A  city  of  the  Philistines,  lyin^  north- 
west of  Gath  and  north  of  Ashdod,  assigned  by  Joshua  originally 
to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  (Judg.  i.  18),  but  afterward  said  to  belong 
to  the  tribe  of  Dan.  (Josh.  xix.  48).  Neither  tribe  seems  to  have 
been  in  actual  possession  of  the  place. 

Elah.  I.  A  Person.  (1  K.  xvl  6).  Son  and  successor  of 
Baasha,  king  of  Israel.  Assassinated  by  Zimri.  2.  A  Plaob. 
Yallbt  of,  (1  Sam.  xvii.  19),  south-west  of  Jerusalem,  three 
miles  from  Bethlehem,  on  the  road  to  Jaffa.  The  Israelites  were 
encamped  in  this  valley  when  David  fought  and  subdued  Goliath. 

Elam.  I.  A  person.  (Gen.  x.  22).  Eldest  son  of  Shem  and 
the  ancestor  of  the  Elaoiites  and  Persians.  2.  A  cocntrt,  (Gkn. 
xiv.  9),  settled  by  the  family  of  Elam  aud  lying  east  of  Shinar, 
and  north  of  the  Persian  gulf,  and  a  part  of  the  ancient  Persian 
empire.  Chedorlaomer  was  one  of  its  earliest  kings.  (Gen.  xiv. 
!)•    Shushan  was  the  capital  of  the  province.    (Dan.  viii.  2). 

Eiath,  (Deut.  ii.  8),  or  Eloth.  (2  Chron.  viii.  l*?}.  A  seaport  of 
Idumea,  of  great  celebrity,  lying  on  the  shore  of  the  eastern  or 
Elauitic  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea.  it  was  a  place  of  much  import 
ance  in  Solomon's  time.  (1  Kings  xix.  26^28).  It  was  probably 
a  part  of  David's  conquest,  (1  Chron.  xviii.  18),  and  was  re- 
captured by  the  Edomites  in  the  reign  of  Jehoram,  (2  Kings  viii. 
20),  was  taken  from  them  again  by  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah,  (2 
Kings  xiv.  22).  was  afterwards  taken  by  the  kins  of  Damascus, 
(2  Kings  xvi.  6),  who  was  in  his  turn  deprived  of  it  by  the  king 
of  Assyria.  (2  Kings  xvi.  7,  9).  Elath  adjoined  Ezion-Geber, 
and  Akaba  now  occupies  the  site  of  one  or  both  of  those  .ancient 
towns. 

Eleazar.  Chd  the  helper.  1.  (Num.  xx.  28).  The  third  son  of 
AaroD,  (Ex.  vi.  23),  and  his  successor  in  the  office  of  high- priest, 
which  he  held  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  his  family  after 
him,  till  the  time  of  Eli.  Nadab  and  Abihu,  Eleazar  and  Itha- 
mar,  together  with  their  father  Aaron,  were  consecrated  to  the 
sacerdotal  office. 

El-Elohe  Israel.  OodOod  of  Israel.  (Gen.  xxxiU.  20).  The 
word  Ei  is  from  a  Hebrew  word  signifying  strength,  power,  or 
an  object  of  adoration.  It  is  most  frequently  useid  of  Gk>d,  but 
is  applied  both  to  Jehovah  and  to  heathen  gods.  It  enters  Into 
the  composition  of  a  varietv  of  words,  to  which  it  gives  a  highly 
significant  meaning— as  El  Bethel,  Eluzai,  Daniel,  Jabneel,  0th- 
niel.  Penuel. 

Ellszsr.  OixPB  heb^.  (Gen.  xv.  2).  A  name  of  frequent  oc- 
currence in  the  Old  Testament.    The  most  distinguished  person 
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who  bore  it  wm  Abraham's  steward  and  oonfldential  serrant. 
(Gkn.  xziy.  2). 

Ql.  EsoaUed.  (1  Sam.  iL  11).  A  descendant  of  Ithamar,  the 
fourth  son  of  Aaron,  and  successor  of  Abdon,  as  high-priest  and 
Judge  of  Israel. 

Elijah.  Ood  Jehovah,  We  are  told  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Gilead.  He  is  called  '*  the  UMUe^^'  from  the  name  of  the  city  in 
which  he  was  brought  up. 

Ellhu.  God  Jehovah.  (Job  xxxii.  3).  A  friend  of  Job,  and  a 
kind  of  arbitrator  in  the  controversy  between  him  and  three  of 
his  acquaintances  who  had  come  to  sympathize  with  him  in  his 
calamities.  Elihu  regarded  both  parties  as  in  the  wron^:  Job, 
for  Justifying  himself  rather  than  Gk>d;  and  his  three  friends, 
for  their  unfair  or  unsatisfactory  mode  of  answering  the  afflicted 
patriarch.  Elihu  was  the  youngest  of  them  sll.  He  is  called 
the  Buzite,  from  Buz,  the  place  of  his  natlvitv,  probablv  a  city 
of  Idumea,  as  were  sLbo  Dedan  and  Teman.  (Jer.  xxv.  28;  xliz. 
7,  8;  Ezek.  xzv.  18). 

Ellphaz.  Ood  hie  Strength,  (Job  11.  11).  One  of  the  three 
friends  of  Job  who  cam«  to  sympathize  with  him  in  his  calam- 
ities. He  is  called  the  Temanite,  probably  because  he  was  a 
native  of  Teman,  a  country  of  Idumea,  settled,  by  one  of  the 
descendants  of  Esau.  (Gten.  zzxvi.  10, 11.  Comp.' Jer.  xliz.  7, 20; 
Ezekiel  xxv.  18;  Amos  L  11, 12;  Obad.  8,  0). 

Ellsha,  Ood'e  salvation^  the  son  of  Shaphat,  the  disciple  and 
successor  of  Elijah,  wan  a  native  of  Abel-meholah,  a  village  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  of  Issachar  in  Galilee. 

Elm.  (Hos.  iv.  18).  The  original  is  elsewhere  translated  oak. 
(See  Oak). 

Eloi.  My  Ood,  (Mark  xv.  84).  One  of  the  names  of  the 
Most  High,  but  is  applied  to  other  objects  of  adoration.  It  ia 
the  aUah  of  the  Arabians.    (See  El). 

Emerald.  (Ex.  xxviiL  18).  A  vcir  valuable  gem,  of  a  pure 
green  color,  to  which  it  owes  its  chief  value.  The  deepest  colore 
are  the  most  valuable.  The  emerald  was  anciently  obtained 
from  Egypt.  It  is  found  in  Peru  and  the  East  Indies,  and  was 
an  article  of  Tyrian  merchandise.  (Ezek.  xzvii.  16;  xxviiL  13). 
It  was  one  of  the  stones  in  the  high-pri^st*s  breastplate.  The 
Seventy  and  Josephus  seem,  however,  to  make  it  the  carbuncle 
— a  gem  of  a  fiery  red — the  Indian  ruby. 

Emeroda.  (l  Sam.  v.  6,  0).  The  name  of  a  painful  disease 
sent  upon  the  Philistines. 

Emima.  (Deut.  11.  10).  A  numerous  and  warlike  people,  of 
gigantic  size,  who  dwelt  on  the  eastern  borders  of  Canaan,  and 
who  were  supplanted  by  the  Moabites. 

Endor.  Fountain  of  house,  (Ps.  Ixxxili.  10).  A  town  of  Manas- 
seh,  within  the  territory  of  Issachar,  south  of  Mount  Tabor, 
where  lived  the  woman  whom  Saul  consulted  as  having  a  familiar 
spirit.  A  cave  is  still  pointed  out  to  travelers  a  few  miles  south 
of  Nazareth,  as  the  one  she  inhabited.    (1  8am.  xxviii.  7-W. 
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It  would  seem  from  the  passage  in  Psalms,  aboye  cited,  that  it 
was  near  this  place  that  Barak  defeated  Sisera.    (Judg.  iv.) 

Engedl,  Fauntain  of  the  kid,  (2  Chron.  xx.  2),  or  Hazezontafflar. 
A  town  about  thirty  miles  south-east  of  Jerusalem,  and  directly 
west  of  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea.  WHiDEbness 
OF.    (1  Sam.  xxIy.  1).    Part  of  the  wilderness  of  Judah. 

Ephod.  (Ex.  xxyiii  6).  One  of  the  essential  articles  of  the 
priest's  official  dress.  It  was  made  of  plain  linen,  U  Sam.  IL  18; 
2  Sam.  vi.  14),  except  the  Ephod  of  the  high-priest,  which  was 
embroidered  with  various  colors.  It  consisted  of  two  parts,  one 
covering  the  back  and  the  other  the  breast,  and  both  united 
upon  the  two  shoulders. 

Ephraim.  Fruitful.  I.  A  Pbrson.  (Gen.  xli.  62).  The  second 
son  of  Joseph.    Though  younger  than  Mauasseh,  he  was  the  ob- 

Ject  of  peculiar  favor:  and  the  prediction  of  their  grandfather 
^acob  was  literally  fulfilled.  (Com.  Gen.  xlviii.  8-20;  Num.  iL 
18,  21).  2.  CiTT  OF.  (2  Sam.  xiii.  23).  A  town  situated  about 
eight  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  way  to  Jericho.  3.  Foa- 
Bffr  OR  Wood  of.  (2  Sam.  xviii.  6).  The  territory  originally 
assigned  to  Ephraim  and  Mauasseh,  was  woodland,  (Josh.  xviC 
10>18;  Ps.  cxxxii.  6),  and  a  portion  of  it  remaining  uncleared 
was  called  the  wood  or  forest  of  Ephraim.  (1  Sam.  xiv.  25, 26; 
2  K.  ii.  24).  Another  place  of  the  same  name  was  situated  east 
of  the  Jordan,  near  Jabesh-Qilead,  and  was  memorable  for  the 
battle  between  David  and  Absalom.  (3  Sam.  xviii.  6).  4.  Mount. 
(Josh.  XX.  7),  was  south  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  A  range  of 
highlands  running  through  the  possessions  of  Ephraun,  and 
stretching  into  the  territory  of  Benjamin. 

Ephrath.  (1  Ohron.  ii.  19),  or  Ephratah,  (1  Ohron.  ii.  60),  was 
the  second  wife  of  Caleb. 

Esau,  (Gkn.  xxv.  25),  or  Edom.  (Gten.  xxxvi  1).  Son  of  Isaac 
and  Rebecca,  and  twin  brother  of  Jacob.  Esau  when  he  grew 
up  preferred  the  bold  and  romantic  life  of  a  hunter.  He  was  a 
man  of  brawny  mould  **red  all  over  like  a  hairy  earment."  His 
other  name,  Edom,  meaning  "r«c/,"  was  derived  from  the  red 
pottage  which,  when  in  a  famishing  state,  he  asked  from  Jacob. 

Eshcal  (Gen.  xiv.  24>.  A  rivulet  or  valley,  (Deut.  i.  24),  in 
the  south  of  Judea.  It  is  of  very  small  extent,  and  lies  close 
upon  Hebron.  It  took  its  name,  probably,  from  the  person  re- 
ferred to  in  Gen.  xv.  18;  Eshcol,  thu  Amorite.  The  spies  sent  out 
by  the  Israelites  to  explore  the  promised  land  and  ascertain  its 
situation,  fertility,  etc.,  came  to  this  brook  and  cut  down  a 
branch  of  a  vine  with  a  single  cluster  of  grapes,  which  was  so 
large  and  heavy  as  to  be  borne  upon  a  staff  by  two  men.  This 
they  took  to  their  brethren  as  a  visible  illustration  of  the  richness 
of  the  soil,  and  its  productiona    (Num.  xiii.  24;  xxxii.  9). 

Esther  or  Hadaasah.  The  latter  was  her  Jewish,  the  former 
her  Persian  name.  It  was  customary  for  Eastern  monarchs  to 
change  the  names  of  individuals  when  they  at  first  attracted 
notice,  or  had  high  honors  conferred  on  them.    (See  Gen.  idi.  45; 
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Dan.  L  8).    The  name  Ssther  means  in  Persian  ''a  star,**  and 
was  conferred  on  her  because  of  her  surpassing  beauty. 

Etham.  (Num.  zxxiiL  61.  One  of  the  early  stations  of  the 
Israelites  in  their  Journeyings  to  Canaan.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  In  the  edge  of  the  wilderness,  and  was  probably  situated  at 
the  extremity  of  the  wc^tcrn  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea. 

Ethiopia.  (Zeph.  iiL  10).  The  prophet  speaks  of  Judah's  re- 
turn from  captivity.  It  refers,  probably,  to  the  country  en«;t  of 
the  Tigris,  tho  principal  seat  of  the  captivity,  which  is  called 
Cuthah.    (2  KIdss  xvii.  24.    Oomp.  Ps.  Ixviii.  21;  Isa.  zviii ) 

Eunuch.  Bed-keeper,  (2  E.  ix.  32).  Eunuchs  were  employed 
by  eastern  kings  to  take  charge  of  the  beds  and  lodging  apart- 
ments, and  also  of  the  secluded  princesses.  (A.  viii.  27).  The 
term  seems  at  length  to  have  signified  officers  of  a  court  in  general 

Eve.  (G^en.  iii.  20).  The  name  given  by  Adam  to  his  wife. 
It  is  derived  from. a  word  which  signifies  lifs^  and  was  applied  to 
her  as  the  mother  of  all  the  living.  In  consequence  of  her  dis- 
obedience to  the  divine  command,  she  was  doomed  to  suffer  a 
multiplication  and  aggravation  of  sorrow,  especially  in  the  birth 
of  her  ofl^spring.  It  was  also  declared  concerning  her,  that  her 
desire  should  be  to  her  husband;  and  he  should  rule  over  her. 
(Gen.  iii.  16). 

Eventide.  (Gen.  zxiv.  63).  The  Hebrews  reckoned  two  even- 
ings: one  commencing  al  sunset,  and  embracing  the  period  of 
twilijTht;  and  the  other  oommencing  at  dark.  Some  suppose 
that  the  first  evening  commenced  as  early  as  three  o*clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  the  seeond  at  sunset.  It  was  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  two  evenings,  at  whichever  of  these  periods  it  occurred, 
that  the  passover  was  to  be  killed  and  the  daily  sacrifice  offered. 
(See  marginal  reading  of  Ex.  xii.  6;  Num.  ix.  8;  xxviiL  4). 
JBcentids  is  the  same  with  evening-time. 

Evll-Merodach.  (2  K.  xxv.  27).  Son  and  successor  of  Neb- 
uchadnezzar who  reigned  during  the  exile  of  that  monarch  from 
human  society.    (Jer.  Iii.  81-34). 

Exodus.  The  Hebrew  name  is  wlleh  shemath — ^the  two  words 
with  which  the  narrative  commences.  Exodus  is  the  name  of 
the  second  book  of  Moses,  and  the  second  in  the  order  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  is  descriptive  of  its  design;  for 
the  word  is  derived  from  a  Greek  term  which  signifies  going  (mt, 
or  departing;  and  the  book  contains  the  history  of  the  release  of 
the  Israelites  from  their  bondage  in  Egypt,  and  of  their  going 
out  of  that  country  up  to  the  promised  land. 

Eyelids  (Prov.  vi.  25).  The  custom  of  adorning  the  eyelids 
in  any  way  for  efftsct  is  not  known  among  us,  but  the  practice  is 
often  alluded  to  in  the  sacred  writings,  (2  Kings  ix.  30;  Jer.  iv. 
80:  Ezek.  zxiiL  40),  and  prevails  extensively  now  among  eastern 
ladiep. 

Ezekiel,  Ood  will  support,  (Ezek.  i.  8),  the  son  of  Buzl,  was 
both  a  prophet  and  a  priest  of  the  Jews,  carried  into  captivity 
with  Jehoiachim,  king  of  Judah,  B.  C.  598,  and  was  probably 
settled,  with  other  exiles,  on  the  banks  of  the  Chebar,  a  river  A 
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CShnkdea.  (Bee  Cheeulh).  He  was  favored  with  lablime  TisionA 
of  the  dirine  glonr,  and  his  prophecy  as  a  whole  is  characterized 
by  great  lorce,  sublime  imagery,  and  as  much  perspicuity  as  the 
fubjects  would  allow. 
f^FHECT  OF,  is  the  twenty-sixth  in  the  order  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  It  was  uttered  during  a  period  of  about 
twenty-one  years,  between  B.  0.  590  and  B.  C.  540.  The 
first  eight  years  of  this  period. were  contemporaneous  with 
the  last  eight  of  Jeremiah.  The  earliest  portions  of  the 
prophecy  foretell  and  describe  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem, 
at  its  final  siege  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  and  detail  Ezekiel's 
solemn  inauguration  into  the  prophetic  office.  The  first 
chapter  tells  the  sublime  visions  which  he  saw — the  glory  of 
God — the  cherubim  —  the  bright  cloud — the  burning  es- 
sences which  surrounded  it— "and  the  form  of  humanity 
enshrined  in  this  lustre,  which  presided  over  and  animated 
the  mystic  phenomenon.  The  prophet  is  then  directed  to- 
inform  his  fellow-captives  that  all  their  hope  of  speedy  re- 
turn to  Judea  was  vain,— that  the  capital  of  the  country 
from  which  they  had  been  carried  was  soon  to  tall;  and  in 
successive  visions  he  is  shown  its  sin  and  provocations, 
which  were  truly  impious  and  daring— gross  and  profane 
imitations  of  impure,  heathen  superstitions.  Still  does  the 
prophet  continue  to  warn  and  testify  in  vehement  and 
anxious  expostulation. 

The  attention  of  the  prophcft  is  now  turned  to  other  coun- 
tries. Though  they  rejoiced  against  Judea,  and  triumphed 
over  its  desolation,  they  were  not  to  escape  themselves. 
The  overthrow  of  Ammon,  Edom,  Philistia,  and  espeofally 
Tyre  and  Egypt  is  vividly  depicted.  Gog  is  also  involved. 
But  light  breaks  in  upou  the  gloom,  and  a  gorgeous  scene  of 
rebuilt  Jerusalem,  and  restored  Judea  is  presented  to  the 
prophet.  The  temple  is  re-erected,  and  the  hierarchy  con- 
secrated, and  the  tribes  enjoy  in  peace  their  respective  ter- 
ritories. This  latter  prophecy  seems  to  refer  to  Messianic 
times. 

The  book  is  one  throughout— the  same  tone  and  stvle 
prevail.  The  tiUe  **son  of  man*'  is  given  to  the  prophet 
eighty-nine  times.  There  are  many  repetitions  of  words  and 
phrases;  the  formula,  **they  shall  know,"  occurs  above 
forty  times.  Yet  there  are  a  peculiar  vigor  and  boldness 
about  Ezekiel — an  unshrinkine  sternness — a  dark  and  sombre 
dignitv.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  prose  in  his  oracles;  but 
not  a  little,  at  the  same  time^  of  what  Lb  picturesque  in  im- 
agery and  commanding  in  diction. 

Another  feature  of  the  book  is  its  constant  reference  to 
the  spirit  and  form  of  the  ceremonial  law.    Ezekiel  was  a 

Sriest,  such  allusions  were  familiar  to  his  mind,  and  he 
wells  especially  on  the  duty,  privilege,  and  blessing  of  ob- 
serving and  haflowing  the  Sabbath. 
Ellon-Geber.    (Num.  xxxilL  35;  1  Kings  ix.  28).    A  city  of 
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• 
Arabia,  at  the  head  of  the  eastern  or  Blanitic  galf  of  the  Red 
fiea,  adjoiaing  Elatb.  It  was  here  that  Solomoa's  veaaela  were 
built,  which  were  intended  to  trade  with  Ophir  and  Tarshish, 
and  here,  too.  that  Jehosaphat  engaged  in  a  similar  enterprise, 
which  proved  a  failure,  for  Jehovah  frowned  upon  it.  It  derives 
its  name— Ezion-G^ber,  or  the  baek-bone  of  a  man — from  a  reef 
of  rocks  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  resembling  that  part  of 
the  human  frame. 

Famine.  (Gen.  xii.  10).  We  have  an  account  of  several  fam- 
incs  in  Palestine  and  the  neighboring  countries.  The  most  re- 
markable one  was  that  of  seven  years  in  Egypt,  while  Joseph 
was  governor.  It  was  distinguished  for  its  duration,  extent,  and 
severity. 

Father.  (Gen.  xlv.  8).  The  word  ''father"  is  used  in  this 
case  to  signify  an  **  adviser"  or  **  counsellor*';  and  it  is  not  un- 
usual for  this  idea  to  be  connected  with  it  in  eastern  countries. 
It  is  also  used  with  a  variety  of  applications  denoting  originator 
or  instructor.  Jabal  was  the  father  of  **such  as  dwell  in  tents^" 
and  Jubal  of  "such  as  handle  the  harp  and  organ." — Satan  la 
the  father  of  lies. 
Feasts.    (Lev.  xxlii.  2). 

The  Sabbath.  The  only  weekly  feast  among  the  Jews  was 
the  Sabbath.  (Gen.  ii.  8;  Ex.  xvL  23;  Lev.  xxiiL  8).  Thia 
feast  or  festival  did  not  come  into  being,  however^  with  the 
Jewishworship,  but  was  appointed  in  the  fall,  as  a  special 
memorial  of  the  goodness  and  power  of  God  displayed  in  the 
finished  work  of  creation. 
Fbabt  of  New  Moons,  or  Tbumpets.  The  first  day  of  every 
month  was  sacred  to  the  Jews  (Num.  xxvliL  11-15),  and 
was  to  be  observed  by  abstinence  from  common  worldly 
,     business,  and  by  religious  duties  and  services. 

Fbabt  of  Purim  was  observed  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  month.  It  was  instituted  in  commemoration  of  the 
deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  Haman.  The  name  is  derived 
from  Pur,  a  word  which  signifies  lot.  (Esth.  iii.  6, 7;  ix.  24-33>. 
Feast  of  Pentecost,  or  Feast  of  Weeks,  or  Feast  of 
Habvest,  lasted  only  one  day.  It  was  celebrated  at  the 
close  of  harvest,  and  was  a  solemn  public  thanksgiving  to 
Gk>d  for  the  bounties  of  his  providence.  It  was  observed  at 
the  end  of  seven  weeks  (or  a  week  of  weeks),  forty-nine 
days  from  the  second  day  of  the  passover,  when  the  offering 
of  first-fruits  was  made,  or  the  day  on  which  *'the  sickle 
was  first  put  in  the  corn.*'  The  sacrifices  were  special,  both 
public  and  private.  (Lev.  xxiii  15-20;  Num.  xxviii.  26-^1; 
Deut.  xvi.  d-12). 

Feast  of  Tabernacles  lasted  eight  days,  the  first  and 
eighth  of  which  were  peculiarly  sacred.  It  was  celebrated 
from  the  fifteenth  to  the  twenty-third  of  the  seventh  month, 
or  first  month  of  their  civil  year.  It  was  so  called  because 
the  people  during  its  continuance  dwelt  in  bootba  (Neh.  TtiL 
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14-18),  or  tents  of  the  branches  of  trees,  as  they  did  in  tha 
ioumey  through  the  wilderness,  in  memory  of  which  the 
least  itself  was  appoicied. 

Fbabt  of  Unlbavbnrd  Bread  or  of  the  Passoyer,  wa& 
instituted  to  commemorate  the  distinguishing  merc^'  of  God 
in  passing  over  the  families  of  Israel  when  he  went  through 
£^pt  to  smite  the  first-born  of  every  other  family  with 
death.  (Exod.  zii.  1-28).  The  time  of  its  celebration  was- 
in  the  first  month  of  the  Jewish  sacred  year — answering  to 
our  April—and  it  lasted  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  twenty- 
first,  inclusive,  or  seven  days. 

Atonbmbkt,  or  Feast  of  Expiation,  was  celebrated  on 
the  tenth  of  the  seventh  month,  or  six  days  before  the  feast 
of  tabernacles,  and  was  the  most  important  and  solemn  of 
all  the  yearly  feasts.    It  was  the  day  on  which  the  sins  of 
the  year  were  brought  into  special  remcmbraoce. 
Fig,  Fig  Ih-ee,    (Isa.  xxxiv.  4).    A  well-known  fruit,  which 
formerly  abounded  in  Judea,  (Oeut.  viii.  8),  and  hence  is  often 
alluded  to  in  the  sacred  writings.    The  fruit  in  its  natural  state 
resembles  the  pear.    The  puttiug  forth  of  the  fig  tree  was  one  of 
the  earliest  indications  of  summer,  (Sol.  i^ong  iL  13;  Matt.  xxiv. 
82;  Luke  xxi.  29);  and  the  failure  of  its  fruit  was  a  great  calam- 
ity.   (Jer.  V.  17;  vlii.  13;  Joel  L  7,  12;  flab,  iil  17,  fb).    The  fig 
tree  spreads  its  branches  high  and  wide,  and  the  leaves  are 
broud,  (Gen.  iii«  7);  in  one  species  they  are  said  to  be  found  four 
or  five  feet  long  b^  three  broad,    llence  the  shade  was  highljr 
Talued.    (1  Kings  iv.  25;  2  Kings  xviii  31;  Isa.  xxxvL  16;  Mio. 
iy.  4;  Zech.  iii.  10;  John  i.  48). 

Firmament  (Gen.  L  17).  The  word  expante  would  more  per^ 
fectly  convey  the  meaning  of  the  original  word.  A  similar  iden 
is  suggested,  PsaL  civ.  2;  Isa.  xl.  22;  and  the  same  word  is  used 
to  denote  a  eavering  (Num.  xvi.  38, 89),  or  a  spreading  over  (Isa. 
xl.  19),  or  spread  forth.  (Isa.  xlii.  6).  The  word  Jinnament, 
however,  is  not  of  the  Scripture.  It  comes  from  the  Vulgate 
and  Septaaginu 

Firet-born.  (Gen.  xxvil.  19).  The  first-born  male  of  everv 
Jewisli  family,  though  by  a  succession  of  wives,  and  of  aU 
beasts  also,  was  consecrated  in  a  solemn  manner  to  the  service  of 
Qod,  in  commemoration  of  the  Judgment  which  God  brought 
upon  the  first-born  of  Egypt  iu  the  night  of  Israel's  deliverance. 
Several  provisions  of  the  Jewish  law  relate  to  the  firat-born.  He 
received  a  double  portion  of  the  estate  (Deut.  xxi.  17),  and  offici- 
ated as  priest  of  the  family,  in  the  father's  absence  or  death.  The 
privileges  of  the  first-born  were  obviously  great,  as  in  the  cases 
of  Esau  and  Reuben.    (Gen.  xxvii.  29;  1  Chron.  y.  1,  2). 

Flrat-fruita.  (Num.  xviii  12).  The  first-fruits  of  harvest,  of 
the  vintage,  the  threshing  floor,  the  wine  press,  the  oil-press,  the 
first  baked  bread  of  the  new  crop,  and  the  first  fleeces  of  the 
fiock  were  required  by  God  to  be  given  for  the  use  of  his  min- 
isters, the  priests.  (Exod.  xxiii.  19;  Num.  xv.  19-21;  xviii«  11-* 
18).    These  dfiferings  were  brought  to  the  temple.    No  particular 
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quantity  was  designated,  bat  it  is  supposed  that  a  riztieth  pait 
it  the  whole  was  the  least  measure. 

FItobea.  ^sa.  zzyill.  25).  A  vegetable  resembling  the  com- 
mon pea.  The  word  rendered  ''fitches,"  in  Ezek.  iT.  9,  la 
rendered  "  rye  '*  in  Ezod.  ix.  82.  Probably  in  the  passage  quoted 
fBMn  lasAidi  the  word  means  '*  dllL'* 

Ragona.  In  2  Sam.  yL  19;  Sol.  Son^  ii.  5;  Hos.  iiL  1,  where 
fills  word  occurs,  it  does  not  signify  drinking  vessels,  but  rather 
cakes  formed  of  grapes.  The  confection  seems  to  have  been 
formed  of  dried  ^pes  or  raisins  pressed  together  into  a  cake.  In 
Hos.  iii.  1,  the  literal  rendering  is  ** flagon  of  grapes";  while  in 
the  passage  from  the  Song  of  Solomon  it  is  rendered  "perfumea** 

Fool,  (Prov.  XV.  5),  foolish,  (Job  IL  16),  FOOLiSHNSsa.  (2 
Bam.  ZY.  81).  .  These  terms  are  used  by  the  sacred  writers,  somo- 
times  to  denote  weakness  or  defect  of  understanding,  as  in  their 
modem  use  (1  Oor.  i.  27;  iv.  10);  but  generally  they  denote  sin 
or  wickedness.  (2  Sam.  xiii.  18;  Ps.  xiv.  1;  Prov.  xix.  1).  Fool- 
ish talking,  Jesting,  foolish  and  unlearned  questions,  etc,  (2  Tim. 
IL  28),  are  such  as  are  vain,  frivolous,  or  have  no  useful  tendency. 

Frankincense.  (Exod.  xxx.  84).  A  dry,  resinous,  aromauc 
substance,  of  a  vellow  tinge,  bitter  and  acrid  to  the  taste,  but  ex- 
ceedingly odoriferous.  The  tree,  whence  the  gum  is  obtained  by 
incision  of  the  bark,  ffrows  in  Arabia,  and  resembles  the  Amer- 
ican sumach.  It  is  also  found  in  India,  but  of  an  inferior  qual- 
ity; and,  as  Eome  suppose,  it  was  found  in  the  mountainona 
districts  of  Judea.  It  is  sometimes  called  incense.  (Isa.  Ix.  6; 
Jer.  vi.  20;  Luke  i.  9).  It  is  called  frank,  because  of  the  free- 
ness  with  which  it  burns  and  gives  forth  its  odors;  and  the  pure 
incense  is  that  which  is  first  obtained,  and  is  freest  from  foreign 
admixture. 

SwKET  Incensb  (Exod.  XXX.  7),  might  as  well  be  rendered  Ai- 
eense  of  spices^  and  is  the  composition  mentioned  in  Exod. 
xxx.  84. 

Fuel  (Isa.  ix.  6),  was  so  scarce  in  the  East  that  the  people  re- 
sorted to  every  kind  of  combustible  matter ;  the  withered 
stalks  of  herbs  and  flowers,  (Matt.  vi.  28-80),  thorns  (Ps.  IviiL  9; 
Eccl.  vii.  6),  and  even  excrements.    (Ezck.  iv.  12-16). 

Gad.  Tiyap,  (Gen.  xxx.  9-11).  1.  Tribe  of.  (Num.  L  25J. 
The  posterity  of  Gad,  the  son  of  Jacob,  by  Zilpah,  Leah's  hancl- 
maid.  It  was  predicted  of  Gad  by  his  father  (Gen.  xlix.  19), 
that  a  troop  should  overcome  him,  but  he  should  overcome  at 
the  last  And  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  20,  21,  Mo«cs  predicts  still  mora 
particularly  the  events  which  distinguish  the  history  of  this  tribe. 

Gaibanum.  (Ex.  xxx.  34).  A  resinous  gum  produced  in  Syria 
and  its  vicinity,  from  the  sap  or  milk  of  a  plant  of  the  same 
name,  which  grows  eight  or  ten  feet  high.  It  was  an  ingredient 
of  the  sacred  incense,  and  is  still  vuuable  for  its  medicinal 
properties. 

Gall.  (Ps.  Ixix.  21).  An  animal  fluid,  of  exceedingly  bitter 
taste,  secreted  by  the  liver.  Allusion  is  made  to.it  in  job  zvL 
18;  zz.  14^  25;  Lam.  iL  11,  and  elsewhere.     Bui  by  the  same 
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word  in  Ps.  bdz.  21,  reference  is  made  to  the  extraction  of  a 
Teiy  bitter  herb,  (Deut  xxix.  18;  xxxil.  82),  perhaps  hemlock. 

SIos.  X.  4).*  It  was  80  bitter  as  to  be  used  as  a  generic  term  for 
itter  substances. 

Gatb.  (Josh.  xi.  22).  An  ancient  city  in  the  territory  of  Dan, 
celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  Goliath.  (1  Sam.  xvii.  4).  It 
was  one  of  the  lordships  of  the  Philistines,  and  was  situated 
about  thirty-two  miles  west  from  Jerusalem.  In  the  days  of 
David,  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Philistines,  and  Achish 
was  its  king.  The  inhabitants  of  Gath  are  called  "Gittites** 
<Josh.  xiii.  8),  and  the  place  " Gittahhepher.*'    (Josh.  xix.  13). 

Gehazl.  (2  E.  Iy.  12).  The  serrant  and  constant  attenduit  of 
the  prophet  Elisha. 

Geneais.  This  is  the  name  of  the  first  book  of  the  Bible,  and 
denotes  the  contents  of  the  book;  ▼!£.,  an  account  of  the  genera- 
tion or  .production  of  all  things.  Moses  is  universally  regarded 
aa  its  author,  and  its  authenticity  is  settled  by  the  most  indis- 
putable evidence.  It  has  l>een  remarked  that  passages  of  this 
fK>ok  are  cited  in  the  New  Testament  twenty-seven  times  literally, 
and  thirty-eight  times  substantially.  The  history  it  contains  em« 
braces  a  period  of  at  least  2870  years,  and  presents  to  us  an 
account  of  the  creation  and  fall  of  man,  the  religion,  arts,  settle- 
ments, genealogies,  corruption  and  destruction  of  the  antedilu- 
vian world,  excepting  eight  souls — the  re-peopling  and  division 
of  the  earth,  the  dispersion  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  interesting 
biographies  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob  and  Joseph. 

Gentiies,  Isles  of  the,  (Gen.  x.  5),  are  supposed  to  denote*  Asia 
Mhior  and  the  whole  of  Europe,  which  were  peopled  l^  the 
children  of  Japheth. 

Gerar,  (Gen.  x.  19),  a  capital  city  of  the  Philistines,  was  sltu- 
«ted  south-west  of  (}aza,  between  Kadesh  and  Shur.  (Gfen.  xx.  1). 
It  is  remarkable  that  both  Abraham  and  Isaac  retired  to  this 
place  during  the  prevalence  of  a  famine,  and  were  both  guilty 
of  deceiving  Abimelech,  the  king  of  the  place,  respecting  the& 
.  wives.    Its  site  has  not  been  ascertained.    (Gen.  xx.  1 ;  xxvi.  1). 

Gibbethon.  (Josh.  xxi.  28).  A  city  of  the  Philistines,  within 
the  tribe  of  Dan,  where  Baasha  killed  Nadab,  son  of  Jeroboam. 
(1  Kings  XV.  2n 

GIbeah.  (1  Sam.  xiii  2).  A  city  a  few  miles  N.  of  Jerusa- 
lem, called  '*  Gibeah  of  the  children  of  Benjamin,"  (2  Sam.  xxilL 
29),  in  distinction  from  one  in  Jadah.  (Josh.  xv.  67).  It  waa 
also  called  '*  Gibeah  of  Saul,"  (2  Sam.  xxi  6),  because  it  was  hia 
birthplHce  and  residence.    (1  Sam.  x.  26;  Isa.  x.  29). 

Gibeon.  (Josh.  x.  2;  1  Chron.  xvL  89).  A  great  city  in  Ben- 
jamin, five  to  seven  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  inhabited  by 
Uivites,  who  secured  the  protection  and  alliance  of  Joshua  by 
atratagem  (Josh.  ix.  4-15),  and  were  consequently  attacked  by 
the  five  Canaanitish  kings,  but  delivered  by  the  aid  of  tiie  Isra- 
elites.   (Josh.  X.  10;  Isa.  xxviii.  21). 

Gideon.  Breaker.  (Judg.  vi.  11).  The  son  of  Joash  the  Abi* 
esrite,  and  the  same  with  Jerubbaal  the  seventh  Judge  of  laraeL 
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Gihra.  I.  (Gen.  If.  18).  One  of  the  rivers  of  Bden,  snppoted 
by  some  to  be  the  Aoraxes  which  empties  into  the  Ca^piui  8e^ 
^ifum  signifies  impetuoju;  and  this  is  the  course  of  the  AraxesL 
Others  suppose  that  the  river  known  to  modem  geoffraphers  as 
the  Oxu»,  which  the  Arabs  at  this  day  call  Jihon^  u  the  same 
with  the  Gihon.  2.  (1  K.  L  28).  A  fountain  or  stream  near  the 
city  of  Jenigalem,  (8  Chron.  xxxii.  80),  beside  which  Solomon 
was  Anointed.    (1  E.  L  88,  89). 

Gilboa..  11  Sam.  xxviii.  4).  A  ridge  of  mountains  W.  of  the 
plain  of  Jordan,  and  8.  £.  of  the  plain  of  Bsdrael<m.  (1  Sam. 
xxxi.  8;  2  Sam.  L  21% 

6ilead.  Heap  of  WUnstt,  (2  K.  x.  88),  or  Qaleed,  (Gen.  zxxL 
47,  46),  a  mountainous  region,  embracing  Trachonitis,  £.  of  the 
Jordan.  Gilbad,  Mount,  properly  speaking,  is  the  ridge  or 
summit  which  rises  six  miles  o.  of  tne  Jabbok,  and  extendi 
five  or  six  miles  E.  to  W.    (Judg.  vii.  8). 

Qilgal.  BoUed.  (Josh.  iv.  20).  The  origin  of  this  name  if 
given  us  in  Josh.  v.  9.  It  was  a  village  in  the  plains  of  Jericho, 
E.  of  that  city,  and  K.  E.  of  JerusSem;  it  was  from  three  to 
five  miles  W.  of  the  river  Jordan,  and  was  the  first  place  of  en- 
campment of  the  army  of  the  Israelites  after  passing  that  river. 

GIttltb.  Ps.  Ixzxi.  and  Ixxxiv.  are  inscribed  '*  to  the  chief 
musician  upon  Gittith."  The  word  may  refer  to  a  particular  in* 
Btrument  of  music,  or  to  a  particular  tune,  or  it  may  have  rela- 
tion to  some  circumstance  m  the  time  or  occasion  of  its  composi- 
tion, which  the  word  Gittith  denotes,  bat  which  has  not  been 
preserved. 

Glory,  Giorlfy.  (Ps.  xlix.  16;  Isa.  xxiv.  15X  These  terms  an 
of  frequent  occurrence  throughout  the  Bible;  and  are  so  common 
that  many  fail  to  see  how  very  significant  they  are.  Under  the 
Mosaic  economy,  the  glory  of  God  often  appeared  in  some  visible 
emblem,  but  dwelt  especially  within  the  vail,  between  tlie 
cherubim.  (1  Kings  viii.  11;  Ps.  Ixxx.  1;  Zech.  iL  SU  The 
Hebrew  formula,  **give  glory  to  God,"  means, — ^make  confession, 
tell  the  truth.    (Josh.  vu.  19;  John  ix.  24). 

Goad.  (Judg.  ill.  81).  A  rod  or  pole,  about  eight  feet  long, 
armed  at  the  largest  end  with  a  piece  of  iron,  with  which  the 
ploughshare  was  freed  from  clods  and  earth,  and  at  the  smallest 
with  a  small  spike,  by  which  the  oxen  were  urged  on. 

Gob.  (2  SanL  xxL  18, 19).  A  place  or  plain  where  the  Israel- 
ites fought  two  battles  with  the  Philistines.  It  is  the  same  with 
Gezer.    Q  Chron.  xx.  4). 

God.  Good,  (Gen.  i.  1).  The  name  of  the  uncreated  Creator 
of  all  things.  He  is  revealed  to  us  in  an  endless  variety  of  ways 
in  his  works  and  providential  government  (Rom.  i.  10),  but 
more  fully  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  a  Spirit  infinitely  wis& 
holy,  lust,  and  benevolent  He  is  clothed  with  perfection,  and 
He  exists  without  change*  He  is  enthroned  on  eternity,  and  He 
fills  infinity.  Self-existent,  and  independent,  He  is  the  uncon- 
trolled governor  of  the  universe.  Though  He  is  truly  and 
essentiaUy  one  in  His  being,  nature,  and  attributes,  and  the  only 
proper  object  of  religious  worship  (Deut.  vL  4;  Isa.  xiiv.  8;  xlv. 
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5, 6, 14, 18,  SI,  33X  yet  He  is  clearly  revealed  to  us  as  the  Fftther, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  (Isa.  zlviil.  16,  17;  Matt.  xzriiL 
19, 20 ;  John  i.  1-8;  y.  23;  z.  80;  ziv.  23;  PhiL  ii.  6;  1  Tim.  ill  16). 

Golan.  (Deut.  iv,  43).  A  considerable  city  belonging  to  the 
halMribe  of  Manassch,  and  situated  In  the  north*  western  part  of 
the  old  kingdom  of  Bashan ;  whence  the  district,  of  which  it  was 
the  capital,  is  called  QouIotUUb.  It  was  east  of  the  sea  of  Ti- 
berias, and  still  bears  the  name  of  DJolan.  Golan  was  one  of 
the  cities  of  refuge.    (Josh.  zx.  8). 

Gomer.    (Ezek.  xzzviii.  6).    The  eldest  son  of  Japheth,  whose 

Fosterity  j^pled  a  large  district  of  Asia  Minor,  embracing 
hrygia.  Prom  them  came  the  natives  of  northern  Europe. 
Hence,  too,  the  Gauls  and  Celts,  and  the  handa  of  Ocmery  and  In 
later  times  the  people  of  Germany,  Prance,  and  Britain.  The 
Welsh  words  Eumero  and  Kumeraeg,  denoting  the  people  and 
the  language,  are  eytdcntly  allied  to  Gomer;  Gymmerii,  Oymbri, 
Cambri,  sufficiently  attest  the  origin. 

Gopher  Wood.  (Gen.  vL  14).  The  ark  was  constructed  of 
gopher  wood.  The  Greek  name  of  cypress  bears  a  resemblance 
to  the  Hebrew  of  gopher.  It  was  considered  by  the  ancients  as 
the  most  durable  wood,  least  ezposed  to  worms  and  natural 
decay;  it  abounded  in  Assyria,  was  used  very  commoniv  for 
ship-building,  and  was  almost  the  only  wood  which  could  fur- 
nish suitable  timber  for  so  laige  a  vessel. 

Goshen.  I.  (Gen.  zlv.  10).  A  'fertile  section  of  pasture  land 
in  the  northeastern  division  of  Egypt,  between  the  lied  Sea  and 
the  river  Nile,  or  rather  what  is  termed  Its  Pelusiac  arm,  upon 
the  southern  border  of  Canaan,  and  was  allotted  by  Joseph  to 
his  father  and  his  brethren;  where  they  dwelt  for  upwanis  of 
two  hundred  years.  It  was,  for  grazing  purposes,  ''the  best  of 
the  land."  (Gen.  zlvii.  6,  11).  2.  (Josh.  zv.  51).  A  citv  in  the 
territory  of  Judah,  which  gave  the  name  of  the  land  ox  Goshen 
to  the  country  around  it. 

Gourd.  (Jonah  iv.  6).  A  climbing  vine  of  quick  growth,  etc 
Its  fruit  is  found  in  a  hard  ligneous  shell,  of  which  drinking 
cups  and  other  household  utensils  are  formed.  The  pulp  is  eat- 
able; and  the  lower  classes  in  Egvpt  and  Arabia  boil  it  in  vin- 
egar or  make  it  into  a  sort  of  puading  by  filling  the  shell  with 
rice  and  meat.  In  a  wild  state  they  were  probably  poisonous. 
(2  K.  iv.  38-41). 

Gozan.  (1  ()hroB.  v.  26).  A  river  which  probably  rises  in 
Media,  to  the  vicinitv  of  which  the  captive  Israelites  were 
transported.    (2  K.  zvli.  6). 

Grass.  (Isa.  li  12).  This  word  is  frequently  applied  in  tha 
Scriptures  to  herbage  generally,  (Isa.  zv.  6),  though  sometimes  a 
distinction  is  made  between  such  herbs  as  are  used  by  man,  as 
grain  and  vegetables,  and  such  as  are  used  chiefly  by  cattle. 
(Ps.  civ.  14). 

Grasshopper.  (EccL  zii.  6).  An  insect  of  the  locust  spedes. 
often  mentioned  in  the  sacred  writings.  The  word  rendered 
groiihopper  in  the  above  cited  passage,  is  rendered  loeuit  in  % 
Cbion.  vii  18.    The  grasshopper  is  used  to  illustrate  compoi)- 
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stlTe  inBlnificance;  (Num.  xiiL  88;  Isa.  zl.  23);  and  in  the  pu»- 
•ge  from  ficclesiastes,  first  cited,  referenoe  is  probably  made  to 
that  degree  of  weakness  and  infirmity  in  old  age,  which  makes 
the  weight,  or  even  the  chirping,  of  a  grasshopper  bnrdenaome. 

Great  Sea  (Num.  xzxiv.  6)  is  the  same  with  the  Mediterranean, 
and  constitutes  that  large  mass  of  waters  between  Europe,  Ajsia, 
and  Africa,  which  receives  its  name  (midland)  from  its  position, 
and  has  its  only  communications  witti  the  ocean  by  the  straits  of 
Gibraltar.  It  is  also  called  the  "utmost  sea*'  (Joel  IL  20),  and 
the  **  hinder  sea'*  (Zech.  ^t.  8),  and  was  the  western  boundaiy 
of  the  promised  land. 

Grinders.  (£ccl.  zii.  8).  The  "  grinders  ceasing  because  they 
are  few,**  in  Solomon's  allegorical  exhibition  of  the  decline  A 
life,  is  supposed  to  represent  the  loss  of  the  teeth,  or  their  fkiliue 
to  perform  their  office  in  masticating  or  grinding  one's  food. 

Habakkuk.     0ns  who  unbraces.     One  of  the  twelye   minor 

Jrophets,  of  whose  birth  wo  know  neither  the  time  nor  plaosii 
ewish  traditions  as  to  his  birthplace,  history,  and  death,  are 
not  worth  repetition.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  and 
was  of  course  contemporary  with  Jeremiah;  and  It  is  generally 
supposed  he  remained  in  Judea,  and  died  there. 

Habor.  (8  E.  xWi.  6).  A  city  or  country  of  Media,  on  tihe 
riTer  Gtozan,  and  one  of  the  places  to  which  Tiglath-Pileser  first 
transported  a  part,  and  Shalmaneser  afterwards,  the  wholSi  of 
the  ten  tribes  of  IsraeL 

Hacbiiah,  Hill  of.  (1  Sam.  zxiiL  10).  A  stronghold  at  tbe 
B.  extremity  of  the  wilderness  of  Judea. 

Hadad.  (1  E.  xi  14).  A  descendant  of  the  royal  famiij  of 
Sdom.* 

Hadadezer.  (2  Bam.  yilL  8).  or  Hadarezer.  (2  Sam.  z.  16l 
1  Chron.  xyiii.  8).  A  Syrian  king  with  whom  David  had  several 
contests. 

Hadad-Rimmon.  (Zech.  xii.  11).  From  comparing  this  passage 
with  2  Chron.  xxxv.  22-95,  we  infer  that  Hadad-Rinmi<Hi  waa  a 
city  or  village  in  the  valley  of  Megiddo,  near  which  king  Joalah 
was  mortally  wounded  in  battle  against  the  Egyptians. 

Haggai.  .  One  who  keeps  holiday,  Haggai  was  a  Hebrew  prophet, 
and  supposed  to  have  been  bom  during  the  captivity,  to  have 
zetumed  with  Zerubbabel,  and  to  have  flourished  under  the 
reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes. 

Hagar.  (Gen.  xvi.  1).  An  Egyptian  woman  who  lived  in  the 
family  of  Abraham  as  a  servant  or  bond- woman. 

Ham.  Hot,  (QexL  ix.  22).  The  youngest  son  of  Noah.  He 
had  four  sons,  one  of  whom  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Ganaanites. 
The  empires  of  Assyria  and  Egypt  were  founded  by  the  descend- 
ants of  Ham,  and  the  repubhcs  of  Tjrre,  Zidon,  and  Carthage 
were  for  ages  the  monuments  of  their  commercial  enterprise  and 
prosperity.  Africa  in  general,  and  Egypt  In  parlienlar,  are 
called  "  the  land  of  Ham."    (Ps.  Ixxviii.  61;  ov.  28;  ctL  22). 

Haman.  (Esth.  iiL  1).  A  prime  minister  of  Ahasoams,  a 
Persian  monarch. 

Haaath  (Num.  ziiL  21,  called  ''  Hamath  the  Great,**  Amos  vi 
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9),  was  a  proyince  of  Syria,  having  a  capital  city  of  the  aama 
name  on  the  Orontes.  It  was  originally  the  residence  of  Ca- 
naanites  TGen.  z.  18),  and  \a  frequently  mentioned  as  the  ex- 
treme limit  of  the  Holy  Land  towards  the  N.  (Num.  zxxiv.  8; 
Judg.  iii.  8).  Toi  was  its  king  in  the  days  of  David  (2  Sam.  viit. 
9),  but  in  Hezekiah's  reign  (B.  C.  758)  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Assyrians.  (2  Kings  zvll.  24;  xviii.  84;  Isa.  z.  9).  It  was 
called  Epiphania  for  some  time,  but  has  long  since  resumed,  and 
now  retains,  its  ancient  name. 

Naran.  I.  A  Person.  (Gkn.  zL  20).  The  brother  of  Abra- 
ham and  the  father  of  LoL 

2.  A  Placb.  (Qen.  zi.  82).  Situated  in  the  northeast  *of 
Mesopotamia,  and  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Chebar, 

•where  Terah  died,  and  was  buried  (Acts  vii.  4);  in  which 
passage  ft  is  called  Charran.  It  was'also  the  residence  of 
Laban,  Rebecca's  brother.  (Gen.  zzvii.  43;  zzviii.  10)..  It 
had  commercial  intercourse  with  Tyre  (Ezek.  zzvii.  28),  and 
was  subdued  by  the  Assyrian  army.  (2  Kiogs  zlz.  12;  Isa. 
zzzvii.  12).  It  is  still  known  by  its  ancient  name,  and  la 
inhabited  by  wandering  Arabs. 

Harrow,  (l  Chron.  zz.  8).  A  rude  implement  of  Jewish  hus- 
bandry; being  a  mere  plank  or  log  of  wood  upon  which  stonea 
were  heaped,  and  which  was  drawn  over  the  ground  by  ozen,  to 
bresJc  in  pieces  the  clodaand  level  the  surface;  (Isa.  zzviiL  24, 
25);  or  an  implement  oPlbe  kind  was  used  for  some  purposes, 
which  was  wholly  or  in  part,  of  iron.    (2  Sam.  zii.  8iy. 

Havilahy  Land  of  (Gen.  li.  11),  where  the  sacred  historian 
uses  the  name  which  was  afterwards  applied  to  this  land,  and 
which  was  probably  derived  from  Havilah  the  son  of  Cush  (Gton. 
z.  7),  whose  descendants  peopled  it.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  with  Colchis,  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian. 
Another  country  of  this  name  lay  between  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  towards  the  Persian  gulf,  where  ChavelOBi  (or  Chavilah) 
of  later  times  is  found.  One  of  these  provinces  may  have  been 
settled  by  Havilah,  the  descendant  of  Joktan.    (Gen.  z.  29). 

Hazael.  Vision  of  Qod,  (1  K.  ziz.  15).  An  officer  in  the 
court  of  Syria,  whom  Elijah  was  commanded  to  anoint  as  suo- 
cessor  to  Benhadad.  # 

Nazor.  (Josh.  zi.  10).  A  capital  city  of  the  Canaanites,  where 
Jabin  dwelt,  and  which  was  subdued  and  burnt  by  Joshua. 
(Josh.  zi.  1-18)  It  was,  however,  rebuilt  and  governed  by  a 
kinff  of  the  same  name,  whose  armv  was  routed  by  Barak.  (Judg. 
iv.  2-16).  It  was  fortified  by  Solomon  (1  Kings  iz.  15),  and  m 
the  general  invasion  of  the  country  by  Tiglath-Pileser,  fell  into 
his  hands  (2  Kings  zv.  29),  and  its  inhabitants  were  carried  into 
Assyria. 

Heathen.  (Ps.  ii.  1).  This  term  is  applied  by  sacred  writers, 
sometimes  to  those  who  were  infidels  or  unbelievers,  (Jer.  z.  25), 
but  generally  in  the  same  sense  with  Gentiles.  In  modern  times 
it  denoted  all  those  who  are  without  the  knowledge  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  embraces  upwards  of  three-fourths  of  the  human 
race. 
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Heaven,  what  la  hsoMd  up  or  high.  (Gen.  xllz.  1^0*  The 
Jews  considered  the  region  of  the  air,  dew,  clouds,  and  wind,  as 
the  first  heaven  (Job,  zzzv.  11);  the  place  which  the  heayenljr 
bodies  occupied,  as  the  second  heaven;  and  the  place  where 
God,  and  Christ,  and  angels  dwell,  as  the  third  heaven,  and  in- 
^ible  to  mortal  eyes.  (9  Cor.  zii.  2,  4).  The  opinion  has  al- 
ways prevailed  among  Jews  and  Christians,  Greeks  and  Ronuins, 
and  seems  to  be  fully  confirmed  by  the  Scriptures  (Luke  L  19), 
that  there  is  a  place  in  the  universe  where  God*8  presence  is 
» made  manifest  by  some  visible  display  of  his  transcendant  gloir 
in  the  presence  of  the  holy  company  that  are  admitted  to  awell 
there.  To  such  a  place  Paul  was  admitted  (2  Cor.  xiL  2);  and 
thither  Jesus  ascended  (Luke  zziv.  61;  Eph,  iv.  10;  Heb.  y^  1). 
and  there  he  now  sits  upon  his  throne  (Heb.  x.  12)  as  king  of 
Zion,  and  there  he  continually  officiates  as  our  advocate  and 
intercessor. 

tieber  (Judg.  iv.  17-21),  was  of  the  family  of  Jethro,  and  was 
^tinguished  as  the  husband  of  Jael,  who  killed  Sisera. 

Hebrews.  (Gen.  xiv.  18).  This  term  is  used  to  denote  the 
people  who  descended  from  Abraham.  The  derivation  of  it  is 
either  from  Heber,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Abraham,  or  from  the 
Hebrew  word  Eber,  which  signifies  flram  the  other  side.  Abra- 
hsm  was  named  Abra?iam  hatbri,  Abraham  the  passenger,  or 
Abraham  the  emigrant,  as  he  had  emjiprated  into  Mesopotamia. 
The  people  who  are  known  by  the  name  of  Hebrews,  came 
**from  the  other  side,"  as  we  may  say  of  a  foreigner,  that  he  is 
from  beyond  sea;  and  hence  the  Canaanites  might  veir  naturally 
call  them  Hebrews,  or  people  from  the  other  side.  They  were 
not  called  Jews  until  a  much  later  period  of  their  history;  and 
this  napae  was  derived  from  Judah.  Jew  is  a  corruption  of 
JudoMte— one  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Hebrew  was  the  ordinaiy 
OF  political  name,  Israel  was  the  internal  or  religious  desig- 
nation. 

Hebron,  (Num.  xiii.  22),  so  called  after  a  son  of  Caleb,  was 
one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Judea,  and  was  originally  called 
Kirjath-Arba,  or  the  city  of  Arba,  from  its  being  the  residence 
of  a  famous  giant  of  that  name.  (Josh.  xiv.  15).  Moses  called 
it  Mamr^  Gen.  xxiii.  10,  and  xxxv.  27.  It  was  situated  on  an 
eminence  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  south  of  Jerusalem,  and 
nearly  a  hundred  from  Nazareth  (Luke  L  89^,  and  is  still 
known  as  the  flourishing  town  of  Habroun,  or  El-khaJil,— >which 
means  "  the  friend  of  the  beloved,"  (2  Chron.  xx.  7)— celebrated 
for  the  manufacture  of  glass.  Hobron  is  one  of  the  very  oldest 
cities  in  the  world.  It  was  built  seven  years  before  Zoan  in 
Egypt.  (Num.  xiii.  22).  Hebron  is  assosiated  with  some  of  the 
most  interesting  passages  of  sacred  history.  The  valley  of  Esh- 
col  (Num.  xiii.  24,  25),  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  its  vicinity — 
and  "the  vale  of  Hebron"  was  at  one  time  the  residence  of 
Jacob.  (Gen.  xxxvii.  14).  Abraham^s  abode  was  also  here^ 
(€kn.  xiii.  18),  and  his  family  burying  place.  (Gen.  xxiii.  3, 8, 10; 
XXV.  10;  xliz.  29-83:  L  12, 13).  Upon  the  conquest  of  Canaan, 
Hebron  was  assigned  to  Caleb  as  part  of  his  portion,  (NanL  zliL 
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80-83;  xiT.  5.  24;  Josh.  xir.  5-14),  though  it  was  finally  a  city 
of  refuge,  and  among  the  posseasionB  of  the  priests.  (Josh.  zx.  7: 
xxL  11, 13). 

Hell.  (Deut«  xxxii.  22).  This  word  is  the  representatiye  of 
the  Hebrew  sheol  and  hades;  and  another  Greek  word,  which  is 
also  translated  hell,  literally  meuns  **  the  valley  ^f  Hinnom,"  (2 
Ghron.  xxxiii.  6),  where  the  most  abominable  idolatries  were 
practiced;  called  also  **Tophoth/'  (2  Kings  xxiii.  10),  from  ft?pA, 
(a  drum),  because  that  instrument  was  used  there  to  drown  the 
cries  of  victims.  Hinnom  or  Topheth  thus  became  a  fit  emblem 
of  hell. 

Helbon.  (Ezek.  xxvii.  18).  A  Syrian  city  of  great  opulence 
and  autiquity,  celebrated  for  its  wines;  and  probably  the  same 
with  Aleppo,  (or,  as  the  Arabs  say,  Alep  or  Halab),  which  is  now 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of  Turkey.  Its  buildings  are 
of  hewn  stone,  and  its  streets  paved  with  the  same  It  was  once 
deeply  concerned  in  the  India  trade,  and  is  still  a  place  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  and  manufacturing  enterprise.  This  dty 
was  almost  entirely  destroyed  in  1822  by  an  earthquake,  and  its 
population  reduced  from  250,000  to  less  than  100,000;  one-sixth 
of  whom  are  rc^rded  as  nominal  Ohristian& 

Hemlock.  (Hos.  x.  4).  A  well-known  bitter  and  poisonotia 
herb.  The  word  rendered  hemlock  in  the  above  passage,  and  in 
Amos  vi.  12,  is  elsewhere  rendered  gaU, 

Hermon.  (Deut.  ilL  Sy  A  mountain,  branching  oft  south-east 
from  Anti-Lebanon,  and  running  between  Damascus  and  the 
Sea  of  Tiberias,  called  by  the  Sidonians,  Sirion;  and  by  the 
Amorites,  8/ienir,  and  also  8ion.  (Deut.  iii.  9;  iv.  48).  It  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  a  mountain  south  of  Tabor,  to  which  the 
same  name  is  sometimes  given.  But  the  name  Hermon  was  given 
to  this  latter  mountain  only  in  post-biblical  times.  The  r««l 
Mount  Hermon  is  now  called  Jebel  ea- Sheikh,  and  is  the  highest 
of  all  the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  perhaps  12,000  feet  in  height 

Hiddekel.  (Gten.  ii.  14;  Dan.  x.  4).  Universally  acknowledged 
to  be  the  Tigris,  which  divided  Assyria  from  Mesopotamia,  and 
the  present  names  of  which,  Degil,  Dihiat,  and  Diklath.  are 
manifestly  derived  from  the  ancients.  It  rises  al>out  fifteen 
miles  from  Uie  source  of  the  Euphrates  and  was  anciently  con* 
nected  with  it  by  means  of  canals  which  irrigated  and  beautified 
the  intervening  country. 

High  Places,  (I  Sam.  ix.  12),  were  places  upon  hills  and  moun* 
tains,  appropriated  sometimes  to  the  trae  service  of  God,  but 
generally  to  idolatrous  worship. 

High  Priest.  (Lev.  xxi.  10).  The  head  of  the  Jewish  priest- 
hood. All  the  male  descendants  of  Aaron  were  by  divine  ap- 
pointment consecrated  to  the  priesthood;  and  the  first  born  of 
the  family,  in  regular  succession,  was  consecrated  in  the  same 
manner  to  the  office  of  high  priest.  The  ordinance  of  consecration 
was  alike  for  both,  and  is  particularly  described  in  Exod.  xidv. 

Hiram.  I.  (2  Sam.  v.  11,  12).  King  of  Tyre.  Contemporary 
with  David  and  Solomon.  Under  his  reign  the  city  of  Tyre  be- 
came celebrated  for  its  wealth  and  magnificence.   2.  (1  K.  vii.  18). 
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HIttlte.  (L  K  xi.  1).  The  posterity  of  Hetb,  the  second  son 
of  CanaaxL    Their  settiemeDts  were  near  Hebron. 

Hivitei.  (Gen.  x.  17).  A  horde  of  the  Canaanites,  ekewhero 
called  Ayims.  (Deut  ii.  28).  They  seem  to  have  been  settled 
fn  various  parts  of  the  land.    (Gen.  zxxiv.  3;  Josh,  zi  8,  19). 

Hor.  (Num.  jRc.  32,  25).  A  celebrated  mountain  on  the  border 
of  Idumea,  about  half-way  between  the  Dead  and  Red  Seas, 
where  Aaron  was  buried,  it  is  now  called  Jebel  Haroun,  Aaron't 
Mount.  It  rises  up  in  bleak  grandeur  far  above  the  other  moun- 
tains of  Seir.  Aaron^s  tomb  is  yet  shown  on  its  summit.  A 
north-eastern  branch  of  Mount  Lebanon  is  also  called  Mount  Hot. 
(Num.  xxxiv.  7,  8).  It  constituted  part  of  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  land  of  Israel. 

Horims.  (Deut.  iL  1,  22).  A  i^eneral  name  for  dwellers  in 
caves,  and  perhaps  the  same  with  the  Horitcs. 

Horlte.  (Gen.  xiv.  6).  An  ancient  and  powerful  people,  who 
dwelt  in  Mount  Seir.    (Gen.  xxxvi.  20-30). 

Horse-Leeoh.  *'The  horse-leech  hath  two  daughters,  erring, 
Give,  give."  (Prov.  xxx.  15).  It  is  a  well-known  insect  of  the 
water,  resembling  a  worm,  and  remarkable  for  its  thirst  for 
blood,  which  is  never  satisfied  until  Its  body  is  completely  filled. 
The  figure  in  the  above  passage  may  illustrate  the  insatiable 
craving  of  lust,  avarice,  and  cruelty. 

Hoshea  I.  (Deut.  xxxii.  44).  The  same  with  Joshua.  2.  (3 
K.  XV.  80).    The  son  of  Elah,  and  the  last  of  the  kings  of  IsraeL 

House.  HouBB  OF  THE  ROLLS,  (Ezra  vL  1),  and  Hoitsb  Trbas- 
idrRB,  (Ezra  v.  17),  are  both  expressions  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
same  apartment,  and  denote  the  public  depository  of  books. 

Immanuel.  (Isa.  vii.  14).  A  Hebrew  word,  signifying  "God 
with  us,"  and  used  as  one  of  the  distinctive  titles  of  the  Messiah. 

Ink,  inkhorn.  (Jer.  xxxvi.  18;  Ezek.  ix.  2).  It  is  supposed 
that  the  common  Ink  of  early  ages  was  made  of  water  and  pul- 
verized charcoal,  or  the  black  of  burnt  ivory,  with  the  addition 
of  some  kind  oi  gum.  Other  substances  were  doubtless  used 
both  for  writing  and  colorin/r  matter.  The  Romans  used  a  dark 
purple  liquid,  which  was  obtained  from  a  species  of  fish  for  this 
purpose.  The  ink  in  common  use  at  this  day  has  been  known 
n>r  several  centuries  in  European  countries,  and  is  usually  made 
of  nutgalls,  vitriol,  and  gum.  Ancient*  ink  was  more  caustic, 
and  less  liable  to  fade  or  decay.  Chinese  ink  is  of  the  same 
quality.  The  professed  writers  or  scribes  carried  with  them,  as 
they  do  at  the  present  day  in  eastern  countries,  the  implements 
of  their  business:  and  among  these  was  an  iiMom^  thrust  into 
the  girdle  at  the  side. 

Iron.  (Prov.  xxvii.  17).  Some  of  t&e  uses  of  this  well-known 
and  most  valuable  metal  were  probably  known  at  a  very  eariy 
period.  (Gen.  iv.  22).  We  find  it  mentioned  as  the  material  for 
tools;  (Deut.  xxvii.  5;  2  Kings  vL  6);  weapons  of  war;  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  7);  furniture;  (Deut.  iii.  11);  implements  of  husbandry;  (i 
Sam.  xii.  81:  Jer.  xxviii.  14);  and  chariots  of  war.  ^odL  zm 
16,  etc.,  etc.)  Iron  has  a  number  of  dgurative  significations  in 
8<Hripture.   It  is  the  symbol  of  strength,  (Job  zL  18)|  of  afflictiott, 
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(P&  cviL  10);  and  of  obstiDacy,  (Isa.  xlviiL  4).  lU  famaoo  If 
the  emblem  of  slavcrv^  and  its  fettors  of  captivity. 

Isaao.  The  word  Isaac  literally  means  ''laughter/*  and  to 
this  signification  particular  allusion  is  made  in  the  following 
Scriptures:— Qeh.  zvii.  17^  19;  xxi.  6;  and  zxvL  8.  The  person 
named  Isaac  In  sacred  history,  was  the  son  of  Abraham  and 
Sarah.  He  was  born  in  Gerar.  within  the  boundaries  of  Phllis- 
tia,  about  the  year  of  the  world  2107.  At  the  a^e  of  an  hundred 
and  eighty  ho  *'  died,  and  was  gathered  unto  his  people."  His 
sons,  Esau  and  Jacob,  buried  him  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  where 
slept  the  remains  of  Abraham,  and  Sarah,  his  wife,  and  where 
Ids  own  Rebekah  lay  mouldering  in  the  dust     (Qen.  xllz.  81). 

Isaiabi  Salvation  of  Jdunahy  (2  Kings  xz.  1).  Very  little  is 
known  of  the  personal  history  of  this  eminent  prophet.  We 
know  that  he  was  the  son  of  Amoz,  and  the  Jews  say  that  Amoe 
was  the  brother  of  Amazfah,  king  of  Judah.  Isaiah  lived  and 
prophesied  between  the  year  of  the  world  8164  and  3305.  Tradi- 
tion says  that  he  was  one  of  the  faithful  who  were  "sawn 
asunder,"  (Heb.  zi.  87),  and  that  the  event  happened  about  698 
years  before  Christ.  Paophscy  op,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  sublime  of  all  the  prophetical  writings.  Its 
reference  to  the  advent,  offices,  and  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  are 
so  numerous  and  ezact  as  to  have  attained  for  its  author  the  title 
of  the  evangelical  prophet;  and  the  name  of  Isaiah  (**  the  salva- 
tion of  Jehovah,* )  indicates  the  same  characteristic  of  this 
sublime  book. 

The  first  thirty*nine  chapters  of  the  prophecy  relates  to  sub- 
jects and  events  unconnected  with  each  other,  and  embrace  Uie 
period  during  which  the  prophet  was  more  actively  and  openly 
employed  as  a  minister.  This  first  portion  of  Isaiah  has  a  con- 
tinaal  reference  to  surrounding  nations,  and  describes  the  doom 
which  was  ere  long  to  fall  upon  them.  They  had  been  the 
enemies  of  the  Theocracy,  and  their  end  is  decreed,  not  with  a 
vaffoe  and  variable  foresight,  but  with  minute  and  special 
deuneation.  Each  country  is  to  feel  its  own  peculiar  burden* 
and  may  learn  its  sins  from  its  punishment  Babylon,  Moab, 
Egypt,  Damascus,  Elam,  Tyre,  and  £dom,  are  singled  out  as  the 
victims  of  just  and  awful  retribution.  But  many  glimpses  of 
fflory  and  salvation  are  interspersed;  manv  sketches  mild  and 
Mantif  ul  of  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Messiah^s  reign.  The 
residue  of  the  book  relates  chiefly  to  two  events,— the  end  of  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  as  some  suppose,  and  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah. 

lahmael.  (Gen.  xvi.  11).  The  son  of  Abraham  by  Hagar. 
Prerious  to  his  birth,  his  mother,  being  ill-treated  by  Sarah,  fled 
from  the  house,  and  while  in  the  wilderness  was  Informed  by  an 
angel  what  would  be  the  character  of  her  unborn  child,  and  that 
his  posterity  would  be  innumerable.  The  birth  of  Ishmael  was 
in  A.  M.  2094;  and  aa  Abraham  supposed  that  the  promises  of 
God  respecting  his  seed  were  to  be  fulflUed  in  ishmael,  ha 
nurtnied  him  with  much  care  in  the  prospect  of  hia  fanded  dea- 
tiny.   <^te.  «Tii  16)^ 
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hra^l.  (Gen.  zzzr.  10).  The  soniame  of  Jacob,  glTen  to  him 
b^  the  angel  at  Mahanaim.'  (Gen.  xxzii  28;  Hoe.  ziL  Q.  It 
signifies  *'  the  prince  that  preTaila  with  God,*'  or  one  "  who  has 
seen  God.'* 

Issachar,  Reward^  (Gen.  zzz.  18),  was  the  fifth  son  of  Jacob 
and  Lcab. 

Jabal,  Stream,  (Gen.  iy.  20),  the  son  of  Lamech,  "and  father 
of  all  who  dwell  in  tents  ana  have  cattle." 

Jabbok.  (Gen.  zxzii.  22).  A,  brook  rising  in  the  mountains 
southeast  of  Qilcad,  and  running  in  a  rocky  channel,  through  a 
deep  ravine,  about  sixty  miles  westward  to  the  Jordan,  separat- 
ing the  Amoritcs  from  the  Ammonites.  (Num.  zxL  24),  Jacob 
crossed  it  on  his  return  to  Mesopotamia.    {Qeu.  xxxiL  22). 

Jacob,  (Gen.  xvi.  26),  the  son  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah,  and  twin 
brother  to  Esau,  received  his  name,  which  si^ifies  supplanter, 
from  a  circumstance  which  occurred  at  his  birth.  (Gen.  zxv.) 
He  died,  A.  M.  2616,  aged  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  years; 
and  according  to  his  dying  request,  his  remains  were  carried  ap, 
attended  by  the  chief  oflicers  and  nobility  of  Egypt,  to  Canaan, 
and  buriud  in  the  family  vault  at  Machpdah.    (Gen.  L  18). 

Japheth,  Bxtennon.  ((}en.  t.  82).  One  of  the  sons  of  Noah. 
(Gen.  z.  2.  21).  The  prophetic  blessing  pronounced  on  Japheth 
by  his  father,  (Gton.  iz.  27),  was  accomplished  to  the  full  eztent 
of  the  promise. 

Jehoanaz,  B^aaenhn  of  Jehatah.  (2  K.  ziii.  1).  Son  and  siio- 
cessor'of  Jehu,  king  of  Israel. 

Jehoiachin.  strength  of  Jehovah,  (2  E.  zziv.  8),  or  Conlab,  (Jer. 
zzii.  24),  or  Jeconiah,  (1  Chron.  iii,  17),  or  Jecooias,  (Matt.  L  18), 
son  and  successor  of  Jehoialiim,  king  of  Judah. 

Jeholada.  Ths  Lord  Krunoa.  (2  ff.  zi.  4).  A  high  priest  of 
the  Jews.  His  administration  was  auspicious  to  the  civil  and 
religious  interests  of  the  nation.  (2  K.  zii.;  2  Chron.  zziil.  16; 
zziv.  16). 

Jehoiakim.  Ths  Lard' cor^flrrm.  (2  E.  zziii.  86).  Eldest  son 
of  Josiah,  and  the  brother  and  successor  of  Jehoahaz,  king  of 
Judah.  His  original  name  was  EliaJdm;  but  It  was  changed  by 
the  king  of  Egypt,  (2  E.  zxiii.  34),  who  put  him  on  the  ihrone. 

Jehoram,  or  Joram,  Jehovah's  ExaUaUon,  (2  E.  viii.  16,  21),  was 
the  SOD  and  successor  of  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah.  ^ 

Jefaoshaphat,  Jehovah'B  Judgment,  (1  E.  zv.  24).  Son  and  sao- 
cessor  of  Asa,  king  of  Judah.  He  is  called  *'  king  of  Israel.**  9 
Chron.  zxi.  2),  possibly  because  his  kingdom  was  a  part  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Israel,  but  probably  by  mistake;  Israel  being 
written  for  Judah.    He  was  of  distinguished  piety. 

Jephthah,  He  mil  open,  (Judg.  zL  1),  one  of  the  Judges  of  Israel 
(2  Sam.  z.  8). 

Jehovah.  (Ez.  vi.  8).  A  title  of  the  Supreme  Being,  indioatlve 
of  the  attribute  of  sklf- existence.  It  is  similar  In  imp(Ht  to 
the  title,  I  ah,  (Ex.  iii.  14),  and  denotes  not  only  self-existence, 
but  perfect  independence,  eternity,  and  immutability.  It  is  (he 
significant  name  of  Him  *'  who  was,  andHs,  and  is  to  come.** 

leremlah,  Etcalted  of  Jehovah,  or  Jeremy  (Matt  ii.  17X  or 
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Jerenlas,  (Matt  zri.  14),  one  of  the  chief  of  the  Hebrew  prophets, 
was  the  son  of  Hilkiah,  and  of  the  sacerdotal  race.  (Comp.  Jer. 
1. 1,  and  Josh.  xxi.  18).  He  was  very  younf  when  he  was  called 
to  the  prophetic  office,  and  on  that  account  declined  it,  (Jer.  i.  Q; 
but  God  promised  him  grace  and  strength  sufficieot  for  his 
work;  and  f Of  forty-two  years  he  persiiited  in  this  arduous  ser- 
▼ice,  with  unwearied  diligence  and  fidelity,  in  the  midst  of  the 
severest  trials  and  persecutions. 

Toward  the  close  of  his  life,  he  was  carried  Into  Egypt 
against  his  will,  by  the  Jews  who  remained  in  Judea  after  the 
murder  of  Gkdaliah.  On  this  occasion,  he  was  requested  by 
Johanan  and  his  followers  to  inquire  of  the  Lord  whether  they 
should  flee  into  Egypt:  in  answer,  after  accusing  them  of  hypo- 
crisy, he  warned  them,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  from  the 
Lord,  not  to  go  down  to  Egypt,  but  they  disregarded  the  com- 
maadment  ol  God,  and  went,  and  took  Jeremiah  forcibkr  idong 
with  them,  where,  in  all  probability,  he  died,  some  think,  as  a- 
martyr. 

Prophecy  of,  is  the  twenty-fourth  book  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  the  ninth  prophetical  book  in  chronological  order.  It  em- 
'  braces  a  period  of  upwards  of  forty  years,  between  B.  C.  628  and 
B.  C.  586b  Jeremiah  entered  upon  the  office  of  a  prophet  in  tiie 
thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Josiah  (Jer.  L  2);  ana  his  propheqy 
relates  to  the  judgments  that  were  to  come  upon  the  people  for 
their  gross  idolatry  and  corruption;  to  the  restoration  which 
awaited  them,  whenever  they  would  repent  of  their  sins,  and  for- 
sake them;  and  to  the  future  glory  which  would  arise  on  the 
churdi  of  God,  and  on  such  as  were  steadfast  In  his  service. 

Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  the  book  of.  The  Hebrews  were 
accustomed  to  compose  lamentations  or  mournful  songs,  on  the 
occurrence  of  private  and  public  calamities.  Such  was  David's 
lament  on  the  death  of  Absalom  and  Jonathan.  The  prophet 
Jeremiah  thus  laments  over  the  ruin  of  the  holy  city  and  the 
temple,  the  destruction  of  the  State,  and  the  calamitous  condi- 
tion and  prospects  of  his  countrymen.  In  the  original  language^ 
the  first  four  chapters  of  this  book  are  written  so  tnat  every  verse 
or  couplet  begins  with  a  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  in  regular 
order.  Tlie  peculiar  mode  of  versification  above  mentioned  was 
designed,  as  it  is  supposed j  to  assist  the  memory. 

It  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion,  that  this  book  refers  lo 
events  past,  and  has  not  a  prophetic  character. 

lericboy  (Num.  xxii.  1),  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the  Holy 
Land,  was  situated  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  about  twenty  miles 
from  Jerusalem,  and  two  from  the  river  Jordan.  This  or  some 
place  in  its  vicinity,  is  called  '*  the  city  of  palm  trees."  (Deut.* 
xxxiv.  8). 

lerobaamy  PeopU-inereaging.  I.  (1  K.  xi.  66),  the  son  of  Nebat, 
Is  distinguished  as  '*the  man 'who  made  Israel  to  sin.*'  2.  (d 
K.  xiv.  ^29),  the  son  of  Joash,  reigned  forty-one  years,  and 
followed  the  former  Jeroboam  in  his  idolatrous  worship. 

lews.   (2  S.  xvi  0).    The  word  first  oocotb  in  this  passage^ 
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and  deDOteB  the  Judeans,  or  men  of  Jadah,  in  contradistinction 
from  the  acceding  ten  tribes  who  retained  the  name  of  Israel 

Jezebel.  NoidfoeU  in.  (1  E.  xvi.  81),  the  wife  of  Ahab,  king  of 
Ifihiel.    Bbe  introducea  the  worship  of  BsaI.    (1  E.  zviii.  19). 

Jezreely  Yallbt  of.*  (Josh.  zvil.  16).  An  eztensiTe  valley, 
(1  Bam.  zxzL  7),  called  by  the  Greeks  Stdraehny  stretching  8. 
and  8.  W.  firom  Mount  Tabor  and  Nazareth,  and  remarkable 
for  its  beauty  and  fertility.    It  was  the  scene  of  many  battles, 

Joaby  Jehaoah-Faiher^  (3  Sam.  ii.  18),  nephew  of  David,  and 
commander  of  his  army.    (1  Ghron.  ii.  16;  xi.  6). 

Joaah,  Jehavah-ffiven,  (3  E.  viii.  IV  or  Jehoash,  (2  E.  xiL  1),  son 
and  successor  of  Ahazlah,  king  of  Judah. 

Job,  BOOK  OF.  The  canonical  authority  of  the  book  of  Job  as 
the  history  of  a  real  personage,  is  amply  attested  by  inspired 
witnesses.  The  prophet  Ezeklcl  speaks  of  three  men,  Noah, 
Daniel,  and  Job,  and  the  apostle  James  refers  to  the  patience 
and  resignation  of  the  patriarch,  *'  Ye  have  heard  of  the  patience 
of  Job.  The  precise  century  of  Job's  existence  may  not  be 
known,  yet  no  doubt  can  exist  of  its  patriarchal  antiquity. 

Joppa,  (Or^y  2  Chron.  ii.  16),  or  Japbo.  {BBbrmo,  Josh.  ziz. 
46),  now  called  JaflTa  or  YafTa,  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  Asia, 
situated  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  between 
Cesarea  and  Gaza,  and  thirty  or  fohy  miles  N.  W.  of  Jerusalem. 
It  was,  and  still  is,  the  principal  seaport  of  the  land  of  Judea, 
and  of  great  commercial  importance.  (2  Chron.  ii.  16;  Ezra  ill 
7;  Jonan  L  8).  Its  harbor  is  bad,  and  ships  anchor  a  mile  from 
the  town. 

Joseph,  Addition,  I.  (Gen.  zzz.  24),  son  of  Jacob  and  Rachel, 
was  bom  in  Mesopotamia,  A.  M.  2256.  When  Joseph  was 
about  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  gave  offense  to  his  brethren, 
and  was  cruelly  sold  bv  them  to  a  company  of  trading  Ishmael- 
ites,  who  carried  him  into  Egypt,  where  he  became  the  property 
of  Potiphar.  captain  of  the  roval  guard.  Joseph's  political 
foresight  ana  integrity  were  displayed,  when,  in  the  sizth  year 
of  the  famine,  the  Egyptians  were  obliged  to  sell  their  lands  and 
even  themselves,  to  pay  for  the  com  they  bought.  (Gen.  xlviL 
1-22).  His  treatment  of  his  brethren  after  their  father  died, 
illustrates  his  kindness  and  generosity.  (Gen.  1. 15-21}.  Fifty- 
four  years  passed  £way,  and  he  already  saw  his  postenty  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generation.  When  at  the  age  of  one  hundred 
and  ten  years,  he  died,  he  left  it  in  charge  with  his  countrymen 
to  take  his  bones  with  them  when  they  should  leave  Egypt;  an 
event  of  which  he  doubtless  had  divme  intimation.  He  had 
perfect  faith  that  they  should  leave  Egypt,  and  he  wished  not 
his  bones  to  lie  in  the  land  of  the  stranger  and  oppressor. 

Joshua,  JehovcJi  saves,  I.  (Josh.  L  1),  was  the  son  of  Nun,  and 
is  called  the  ''minister  of  Moses,V  (Bzod.  zziv.  14),  from  the 
fact  that  he  assisted  him  in  the  ezecution  of  his  office.  The 
original  name  was  Oshea  (Num.  ziil.  8),  and  he  la  also  called 
Hosea. 

loelali,  JthovMi  flr€,  (2  E.  zzi.  24),  son  and  sncoessor  of 
Amon,  king  of  Judah,  reigned  when  he  was  eight  yean  of  age, 
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ramirkftble  for  bifl  integrity  and  piety.  Aboliafaed  th^  idolatrous 
ooBlomt  of  his  predecessors;  (2  Ohron.  zzziT.  8). 

JotiMUi.  Fwrj^Mm,  €f  Jehovah.  (Jadg.  ix.  0).  Son  of  Jeni1>- 
baal,  or  Gideon,  tlie  only  one  who  escaped  from  Uie  massacre  at 
Ophrah. 

Jmlab,  JehavMi  praiee,  (Gkn.  zxiz.  85),  the  fourth  son  of  Jacob 
and  Leah,  was  bom  in  Mesopotamia  about  A  M.  2249.  TIm 
tribe  of  which  he  was  the  head  and  representatiTe,  was  the 
most  powerful  of  the  twelve.  (Num.  i.  27),  and  had  the  first 
lot  in  the  division  of  the  promised  land.  The  prophetic  blessing 
which  his  fatiier  pronounced  on  him  (Qen.  xliz.  8-12)  is  veiy 
remarkable. 

Tbibb  of,  took  the  southern  section  of  Canaan,  extending 
across  from  the  Jordan  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  norths, 
wardly  to  the  territory  of  Benjamin  and  Dan.    (Josh,  xv.) 

Judges.    JM  nf  Judge$  and  probahle  tnrm  of  mrtiee:-^ 
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Ottm^  about  B.  0. 1400 .....    40  Under  the  AmmoniteB .....  18 

under  Bglon 18     Jepbtha 6 

Bhad^&c 80     Ibzan 7 

tinder  the  Philtotlnes unk.   Blon 10 

SliaBgar unk.   Abdon 8 

under  Jabin 20  Under  the  Philistines 40 

Deborah  and  Biiralc 40     Samsonf  ) 90 

Under  Midian 7     BU,  [ 40 

Gideon 4ii  Under  the  Philistines SO 

Ablmelech.... 8     Samuel,  about IS 

ToU 28  Baal,  the  lint  king,  0. 0. 1001. 

Jair 18 

Jttdgmenty  Judgments.  (Ex.  vi.  6;  xii.  12).  These  are  words 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  the  sense  of 
them  is  generally  determined  by  the  connection.  When  Ood's 
judgments  are  spoken  of,  the  term  may  denote  either  the  secret 
decisions  of  the  divine  will,  (Pa  x.  5;  xxxvi.  6),  or  the  declara- 
tions of  God's  will  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  (Ex.  xxi.  1;  Deut, 
vii.  12;  Neh.  ix.  13),  or  the  inflictions  of  punishment  on  the 
wicked.    (Prov.  xix.  29;  Ezek.  xxv.  11}.^ 

Kadesh,  (Num.  xiiL  26),  probably  the  same  with  Eadesh- 
bamea,  (Kum.  xxxiv. .  4),  orif^inally  called  En  Michpat,  (Qen. 
xiv.  7),  was  a  city  on  the  souih-eastern  mar/^in  of  the  promised 
land,  and  on  the  borders  of  Edom.  It  was  a  royal  city  of  the 
Canaanites;  and  the  spies  were  sent  there  to  explore  the  prom- 
ised land. 

Kedar,  Black.  (Qen,  xzv.  18).  A  son  of  Ishmael,  whose 
descendants  settled  in  the  southern  part  of  Arabia.  Probably 
Eedar's  posterity  were  the  most  numerous  and  powerful  of  the 
family  of  Isbmael;  whence  the  whole  of  that  country  is  some- 
times called  Kedar,  (Isa.  xxi.  16,  17;  Ix.  7;  Jer.  xlix.  28),  and 
the  Ishmaelites  generally  are  called  "the  men  of  Eedar." 

Kenltea.  {Qen,  xv.  10).  One  of  the  tribes  or  nations  who  had 
possession  of  Canaan  in  the  time  of  Abraham.  It  appears  that 
they  were  driven  from  Canaan,  and  are  afterwards  spoken  of  as 
dwelling  fo  the  hisrhlands,  near  the  Ammonites  and  Moabitea. 
(Num.  xxiv.  21,  22).    In  the  time  of  Saul,  they  were  found 
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ttoh  (Bzod.  ZX.X  conflnned  by  OhifBt»  (Kati  t.  ITK  tadopensd 
and  explained  in  their  infinite  oomprehension  ana  splrltiudl^, 
by  Him  and  hia  apoatlee,  throuf  lioat  the  Ifew  Teatament  (Lose 
z.  27;  Bom«  Ui.  80;  Ckd.  iiL  Ift  18,  19-86).  The  term  ia  aiao 
need  to  aignity  the  five  hooka  of  Moaes*  (Luke  zziT.  87,  44; 
Acta  ziii.  15). 

LebanoB.  WhU§.  (Isa.  zzxiii.  8).  A  celebrated  rai^  of 
moantaina  in  Syria,  K.  of  Palestine,  running  N.  £.  and  &  W., 
in^  two  parallel  chains,  in  orescent  form,  and  pursuing  neariy  the 
oourae  of  the  ahore  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  aouth-eaaten 
chain  ia  called  Anti-Iihanua,  "  oppoaite  to  Llbanua,"  or  Leb- 
anon proper.  Between  these  rangea  ia  Ocale-Byria,  or,  '*the 
Talley  of  Lebanon."    (Josh.  xL  17). 

Laatllea.  (8  Sam.  zxiiL  11).  A  apeciea  of  pulae  not  unlike 
the  pea  in  appearance.  An  autticle  of  food,  dreaaed  like  bean^ 
or  stewed  with  oil  and  garlic,  and  forming  what  ia  called  *'rea 
pottage."  (Gen.  zxt.  88,  80).  Probably  they  grew  wild,  and 
were  round  in  fields  of  grain.  (Comp.  8  Sam.  xxiiL  11,  with  1 
Chron.  xi.  18). 

Leviathan.  (Job.  xli.  1).  The  Hebrew  name  of  an  animal 
minutely  described  in  this  chapter  of  Job,  but  not  known  to 
modern  naturalists.  This  description  answera  moat  nearly  to 
the  crocodile.  Probably  he  waa  the  monster  of  the  aea,  aa 
behemoth,  deacribed  in  the  preceding  chapter,  was  the  moaatBr 
of  the  land. 

Levi.  (Qen.  xxix.  84).  The  third  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah. 
He  was  concerned  in  a  bloody  affair  with  the  Bhechemitea, 
which  occasioned  the  denunciatory  and  prophetic  laiiguage  of 
his  fMher  respectinff  him.  (Gen.  xlix.  6-7),  and  wmch  waa 
fully  Yerified  in  the  history  of  his  poetority.  The  oppoaition  of 
hia  deacendanta  to  the  idol  worship  wmch  waa  practiced  by 
others,  was  the  occaaion  of  the  mitigation  of  their  curae.  (Bz. 
zxxiL  86-28;  Deut  zxxiii.  9).  Sia  desoendanto  are  called 
Levites. 

Levltea.  (Ex.  iv.  14).  All  the  descendanta  of  Levi  may  be 
compris^  under  this  name,  but  chiefly  those  who  were  em- 
ployed in  the  lower  services  of  the  temple,  by  which  they  were 
distinguished  from  the  priests,  who  were  of  the  race  of  Levi  by 
Aaron,  and  were  consecrated  to  higher  officea.  The  Leyitea 
were  the  descendants  of  Leyl  by  Gershom,  Eohath  and  Merati, 
excepting  only  the  family  of  Aaron;  for  the  children  of  Moaea 
had  no  part  in  the  priesthood,  and  were  only  common  Leyitea. 
Gk>d  chose  the  Leyites  instead  of  the  flrat*bom  of  all  larael  for 
the  service  of  his  tabernacle  and  temple.    (Num.  lit  6,  et&) 

Levitlcua,  Book  of,  the  third  book  of  the  Bible,  waa  written 
by  Moses,  and  contains  twenty-seven  ohaptera,  divided  Into  four 
principal  sections,— (1.)  The  laws  concerning  sacrifloea;  (8.)  The 
consecration  of  the  high  priests;  (8.)  Purification,  etc. ;  (4)  Sacred 
festivala.  It  is  called  Ijeviticus  because  the  Lavitea  were  the 
divinely  appointed  miniatera  by  whom  theae  aacrad  aervkxa 
were  in  part  conducted. 

Ugure.    (Exod.  xxvilL  19).    Thia  waa  ona  ol  the  pncioaa 
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atones  la  the  breastplate  of  the  Jewish  priesta  It  ia  said  to  ha^ 
resembled  the  carbuncle,  and  to  have  been  of  a  bright,  sparkling 
color;  but  it  is  not  among  anj  class  of  gems  known  in  modern 
saience.  ^ 

Litter,  (Isa.  ixvi.  20),  a  covered  conveyance  probably  not  ui^ 
like  the  Oriental  palanquin,  wbich  is  carried  on  the  shoulder. 
Such  litters  are  sketched  on  the  monuments. 

Locust  (Nab.  iii.  15).  An  insect  of  the  grasshopper  species, 
remarkable  for  numbers  and  voraciousness,  and  hence  one  of 
the  most  dreadful  scourges  of  eastern  countries. 

Looking-glass.  (Job.  xzzvii.  18).  What  is  thus  translated 
was  in  fact  a  plate  of  metal  polisbed  so  finely  as  to  pro(iuoe  a 
very  perfect  reflection  of  objects. 

Lord.  (Gen.  xxxix.  9).  Tbis  word,  though  sometimes  ap- 
plied as  a  term  of  reverence  and  respect,  usuallv  denotes  the 
Supreme  Being;  and  in  this  last  sense  it  is  applied  indiscrim- 
inately to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son  (Acts  x.  86;  Rev.  xlx.  16), 
especially  in  the  epistles  of  Paul.  In  the  common  English  trans-  * 
lation  of  the  Bible,  the  word  LORD,  when  it  stands  for  Jehovah, 
is  printed  in  capitals. 

Lot.  I.  (Gen*,  xi.  31;  xlx.  87,  88).  The  son  of  Haran,  and 
nepbcw  of  Abraham.  Lot  shared  for  a  time  in  Abraham's 
fortunes,  but  afterwards  left  bim,  aud  established  his  residence 
at  Sodom. 

Lucifer.  (Isa.  12).  This  word,  signifying  ^A^Mii^w*.  oocnn 
but  once  in  our  Bible,  and  is  then  applied  to  the  king  of  Bal^> 
)on  to  indicate  his  glory,  as  that  of  a  morning  star,  or  f^uratively* 
"a  son  of  the  morning.**  Tertuiiian  and  some  others  suppose 
tbe  passage  to  relate  to  the  fall  of  Satan;  and  hence  the  term  is 
now  usuSly  applied  in  that  way,  though  without  sufficient 
warrant 

Lydia.  A  Place.  (Ezek.  zxx.  S).  There  was  a  celebrated 
kingdom  of  Asia  Minor  known  by  this  name,  of  which  Saidia 
was  the  capital.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  settled  by  the  poe* 
terity  of  Lud,  a  son  of  Shem.  It  had  Mysia  on  the  N.,  Phrygia 
on  the  £.,  Caria  on  the  S.,  and  tbe  i£gean  Sea  on  the  W.  It 
was  once  under  the  dominion  of  Croesus,  the  wealthiest  monarch 
of  his  age.  It  was  in  the  time  of  the  apostles  a  province  of  the 
Roman  empire.  The  Lydia  of  the  above-cited  passage  ia  sup- 
posed to  refer  to  a  place  or  a  people  in  Africa. 

Maacah.  (d  Sam.  >iii.  8).  The  daughter  of  TalmaL  king  of 
Cksbur,  and  the  mother  of  Absalom  and  Tamar.  The  same 
name  occurs  elsewhere,  and  designates  different  individuals  of 
both  sexes;  as  1  K,  xv.  1, 2,  7,  8,  10,  the  daughter  of  Abishalom, 
and  the  wife  of  Abijam,  and  the  mother  of  king  Asa;  1  E.  IL  89, 
it  designates  a  king  of  Gath;  in  1  Chr.  xxvii.  16,  it  desigmaes 
the  father  of  Sbephatiah ;  in  Qen,  xxii.  24,  a  daughter  of  Nahor. 

Maachah,  or  Maachathl.  (Deut  ill.  14).  A  city  and  r^ion 
of  Syria,  £.  and  N.  of  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  and  not  tBX 
from  Geshur,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hermon.  The  Israelites 
would  not  destroy  the  Maachathites,  but  permitted  them  to 
dw«ll  in  the  land  (Josh.  ziii.  13);  and  their  king  assisted  the 
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Ammonitei  against  David.  (3  Sam.  z.  8).  The  lot  of  the  balf* 
tribe  of  Manasaeh,  beyond  Jordan,  extended  to  this  coiintiy. 
(Josh.  xii.  S). 

Maohpeiah.  (Gen.  zxiiL  0,  17).  A  field  «and  care  near  lo 
Uebron,  which  Abraham  purchased  for  a  burial-place,  and 
where  he  and  his  wife  and  several  of  his  children  were  borled. 

Malachl.  My  angel;  or.  perhaps,  in  a  contracted  form,  Awd 
ofjefufvah,  (Mai.  i.  1).  Many  Jews  affirm  that  Malachi  algniilea 
only  an  angel  or  messenger,  {MalaM  Jehovah^  the  Lard^M  Jf<0»- 
mnger^  as  in  Haggai.  i.  18;  MaL  ill.  1),  and  that  the  author  of 
this  book  is  Ezra  himself.  8uch  is  the  opinion  of  the  Ghaldee 
▼ersionists,  and  also  of  the  critic  Jerome.  Origen  held  the  idea 
that  the  author  of  this  prophecy  was  an  incarnate  angel,  an 
opinion  which  may  have  had  its  origin  in  a  peculiar  translation 
of  the  LXX.,  which  reads,— ''The  burden  of  the  word  of  the 
Lord  to  Israel  by  the  hand  of  his  angel.*'  The  general  opinion, 
however,  is  that  Malachi  lived  about  400  years  R  C,  and  was 
'  the  last  of  the  inspired  prophets  under  the  old  dispensation. 

Mallowa,  (Job  zzz.  4).  Supposed  to  be  a  kind  of  bramble 
without  thorns,  the  young  leaves  of  which,  resembling  lettuce, 
are  gathered,  and  boiled  by  the  poor  as  food.         . 

Man  (Gen.  i.  26),  in  his  physical  nature,  is  the  nead  and  loid 
of  the  animal  creation.    (Gen.  i.  26-28). 

Manasaeh.  I.  (Gen.  zli.  51).  The  first-bom  of  Joseph.  When 
be  and  his  brothA"  Ephraim  were  boys,  and  Jacob  their  mnd- 
father  was  about  to  die,  Joseph  took  them  into  the  patriarchiB 
presence  to  receive  his  blessing.  On  this  oecasion  he  adopted 
them  into  his  own  family,  as  his  own  children,  and  in  a  most 
significant  and  interesting  manner,  predicted  the  euperiori^  of 
Bphraim  over  Manasaeh,  as  it  respected  numbers.  ((3en.  ziTiiL 
0-20.    Comp.  Num.  i.  82, 83, 85,  and  iL  18,  20). 

Manna.  The  term  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  Hebrew 
words  fnan^hu.  meaning  "  what  is  it**  (Ezod.  zvi.  15).  When 
the  children  of  Israel  saw  it,  they  said  one  to  another,  not  aa  in 
our  version,  it  is  **  manna,*'  but  '*  what  is  itf  The  manna  of 
the  Jews  is  described  as  a  small,  round  thing,  as  small  aa  the 
hoar-frost  on  the  ground;  that  "it  was  like  coriander  seed, 
white,  and  the  taste  of  it  like  w^ers  made  with  honey.**  (Exod. 
xvL  14,  81). 

Marah.  (Ezod.  xv.  28).  A  place  on  the  line  of  the  march  of 
the  Israelites,  at  which  bitter  water  was  made  palatable  by  cast- 
ing into  it  a  tree  which  Gk)d  designated  to  Mosea.  Whether  the 
effect  was  miraculous,  or  only  the  indication  to  Moses  of  a  par- 
ticular tree  which  was  capable  of  producing  it,  is  uncertidn. 
The  word  Marah,  signifying  bittemesB^  was  adopted  by  Naomi, 
as  applicable  to  lierself,  in  view  of  her  many  sorrows.    (Ruth 

Mazzaroth.  (Job  xxxviil.  83).  "  Oanst  thoa  bring  forth  Mas- 
saroth  in  his  season?**  was  one  of  the  questions  by  which  God 
reproved  the  weakness  and  presumption  of  his  servant  Job.  It 
is  supposed  by  some  to  mean  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac: 
each  of  which  is  brought  forth  in  its  season  by  the  wisdom  and 
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power  of  God  only.    Tho  Vulgate  renders  the  term  Lua^er,    It 
fa  left  in  our  version  untranslated. 

Meals,  Meal -time.  (Ruth  ii.  U).  The  meals  of  the  Orientals 
may  be  compared  to  our  dinner  and  supper.  (Luke  xiv.  12). 
Dinner  might  also  be  called  breakfast;  for  it  is  a  light  meal,  and 
is  taken  at  an  early  bour.  They  partake  of  this  first  meal  be- 
Ifween  ten  and  eleven  o^clock  in  the  forenoon.  The  principal 
meal  Is  the  supper,  whicb  takes  place  about  six  or  seven  in  Uie 
evening. 

Measures  and  Weights.  (Prov.  xx.  10).  The  Jewish  law  con- 
tains two  precepts  respecting  weigbts  und  measures.  The  first 
(Lev.  xix.  85,  36)  refers  to  the  standards  kept  in  the  sanctuary; 
and  the  second  (Deut.  xxv.  13-15)  refers  to  copies  of  them  kept 
by  every  family  for  its  own  use. 

Media.  (Josh.  xiii.  16).  This  country,  which  probably  de- 
rives its  name  from  Madai  ((jten.  x.  2),  anciently  occupied  what 
is  now  part  of  the  kinedom  of  Persia,  and  was  bounded  N.  by 
the  Caspian  Sea  and  Armenia,  S.  by  Persia  proper,  W.  by  As- 
syria, and  on  the  E.  by  Parthla,  etc.  It  was  a  fertile  and  weU- 
cultivated  region,  and  was  divided  into  greater  and  lesser  Media. 

Megiddo.  (Josh.  xii.  21).  A  city  belunginff  to  Manaaseh,  but 
lying  within  the  limits  of  Issacnar,  not  lai  from  the  river 
Kishon,  whose  waters  are  bence  called  the  **  waters  of  Megiddo." 
(Judg.  V.  19).  Its  inhabitants  were  not  expelled  by  Manasseh, 
but  when  Israel  became  strong- they  were  made  tributary.  Sol- 
omon fortified  it,  and  made  it  the  residence  of  one  of  his  com- 
missaries, who  provided  stores  of  provision  for  his  household. 
(1  Kings  iv.  12;  ix.  15).  There,  too,  Ahaziah  died,  In  conse- 
quence  of  a  wound  in  battle,  and  Josiah  was  slain  by  Pharaoi^ 
nechoh  of  Egypt    (2  King^  ix.  27;  xxiii  29). 

Melialoth,  (Isa.  Ix.  7),  or  Nkbajoth.  (Gten.  xxy.  18).  A  son 
of  Ishmael,  whose  descendants  are  supposed  to  have  settled  In 
Arabia,  and  to  have  been  the  Nabatheans  of  Greek  and  Roman 
histoiy.  Their  territory  was  in  NorthemsArabis.  and  reached 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  top  of  the  Elanitic  gulf.  Petra  was 
its  capital. 

Mens.  (Dan.  v.  25).  A  word  of  that  significant  sentence 
which  appeared  on  the  wall  of  Belshaizar's  banqueting-hall,  to 
warn  him  of  the  impending  destruction  of  Babylon.  The  whole 
sentence  is  in  the  pure  Chaldee  language,  and  reads,  when  trans- 
lated literally,  *^Mene,  he  is  numbered— Mene,  he  is  numbered— 
TekeU  he  is  weighed— Upharsin,  they  are  divided.** 

Mephiboslietll,  I.  (2  Sam.  xxi.  8),  a  son  of  Saul,  who  with  his 
brother  and  five  others  of  the  family,  suffered  a  violent  death  at 
the  hands  of  the  Oibeoni^es.  2.  (2  Sam.  It.  4).  Or  JdJerOaaly 
(1  Chr.  yiii.  84),  was  a  son  of  Jonathan  and  a  grandson  of  SauL 

Merodaob.  (Jer.  1.  2).  The  name  of  an  idoT-god  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, supposed  by  some  to  have  represented  the  pluiet  Mars, 
and  by  others  to  have  been  the  statue  of  some  famous  king.  It 
was  the  surname  of  some  of  the  Babylonish  monarchs.  (Isa. 
xxxix.  1). 

Merom.    Height.    (Josh.  xL  6,  9).    A  marshy  lake  in  the 
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oortheni  part  of  Judea,  through  which  the  Jcxrdaa  flowi.  H  It 
now  called  Bl-HuUHu  as  is  the  Talley  which  encloses  it.  B  la 
mboat  twelve  miles  above  Tiberias,  and  la  regarded  I7  many  as 
properly  the  source  of  the  Jordan. 

Meroz.  (Judges  ▼.  28).  Denounced  because  its  faihabitaati 
had  refused  to  take  any  part  In  the  stru^le  against  Sisera. 

Mesopotamia  (Deut  xziiL  4)  or  Sjria,  between  the  two  rieen^  < 
•elsewhere  called  '*  Padan-aram*'  (Gen.  zxviiL  S),  or  the  **  plain  of 
Syria,'*  was  the  name  of  the  country  lying  between  the  Tigris 
and  the  Euphrates.  It  was  the  first  abode  of  men  both  before 
and  after  the  flood,  and  was  bounded  N.  by  Armenia,  K  br 
Assyria,  6.  by  Arabia,  and  W.  by  Syria,  and  embraced  the  mod- 
•em  El-jesira  of  Turkey. 

Messiah,  ^Dan.  iz.  25),  or  Mbssias,  (John  ir.  25),  signifies 
<mointedj  a  title  given  by  way  of  eminence  to  Jesus  Christ.  It 
is  sometimes  applied  by  the  sacred  writers  in  a  subordinate  sense, 
as  to  Cyrus  in  Isa.  xlv."  1 ;  but  when  applied  to  Christ,  it  denotes 
that  he  unites  in  himself  the  ofilces  of  a  prophet,  a  priest,  and  a 
kine;  not  of  the  Jews  only,  but  of  all  mankind. 

Micha.  (MicaU  i.  1).  The  prophet,  was  a  native  of  Mareshah 
— hence  called  the  MaraethUe—^  village  in  the  S.  of  the  territoiy 
of  Judah.  (Josh.  xv.  44).  It  is  supposed  that  a  reference  to 
one  of  his  predictions  saved  the  life  of  Jeremiah.  (Jer.  xztL 
18-24). 

Michael  Who  a$  God.  0)an.  x  18V.  A  name  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  sacred  writings.  It  u  applied  particularly  to 
■an  angel,  or  a  prince  of  ansels,  (as  the  name  denotes.  Jade  9); 
4tnd  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  the  same  Michael  is  spoken  of  aa  a 
prince. 

Midian  (Ex.  u.  16),  or  Madian.  .(Acts,  vii  29).  A conntiy  Ity- 
ing  around  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  supposed  to 
liave  been  settled  by  the  posterity  of  Midian,  fourth  son  ol 
Abraham  and  Keturah. 

Miriam  High  (Exod.^v.  21),  the  sister  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  la 
supposed  to  have  been  ten  or  twelve  years  older  than  Mosea. 
She  was  smitten  with  leprosy  for  her  treatment  of  Moses,  bat 
was  restored  in  answer  to  her  brother's  prayer.  (Num.  xiL  1-16). 
She  died,  and  was  buried  at  Eadesh.    (Num.  zz.  1). 

Mitre.  (Ex.  xxviii.  4-7).  This  was  the  head-drsas  of  the 
Jewish  priest.  It  was  of  fine  flax  or  linen,  made  with  many 
0  folds,  making  in  length  eight  yards,  flnished  with  el^ance  and 
taste,  and  wreathed  round  the  head  in  the  shape  of  an  Eastern 
turban.  It  bore  upon  its  front  a  gold  plate,  on  which  waa  ia- 
scribed  "  HouNBse  to  the  Lord.^  The  high  piiesfs  mitre  had 
on  it  a  crown,  on  which  this  inscription  was  set,  and  this  crown 
was  bound  to  the  mitre  by  blue  lace.    (Ezod.  zzviiL  8^ 

Mizraim  (Gen.  z.  6)  is  the  original  word  translated  "EgjpL 
The  form  of  the  name  is  dual,  and  may  convey  in  it  a  reference 
to  the  tioo  BgyptB,  known  as  Upper  and  Lower  ISgypt  The 
modern  Arabian  name  MUer  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  Hebrew 
word  Mizraim. 

Moabi  Fathor^e  progentif^  PIiAins  of  (Num.  zzIL  1;  zzzUL  48- 
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00),  were  situated  B.  of  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  on  both  tides 
of  the  Amon.  The  country  belonged  principally  to  the  Amor- 
ites,  N.  of  Amon,  where  the  Israelites  encamped  before  the 
passage  of  the  Jordan.   Afterwards  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Reuben. 

Mole.  (Isa.  11.  20).  Some  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  word  In 
Lev.  xi.  80,  which  our  translators  render  mob,  is  properly  the 
chameleon;  and  that  the  word  translated  weasel^  In  the  preceding 
verse,  is  the  mole;  ...id  in  the  East,  at  this  day,  the  mole  is 
called  khfUd,  which  is  evidently  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  word 
dialed,  hero  used.  A  learned  author  is,  moreover,  of  opinion, 
that  the  words  rendered  "moles  and  bats"  in  the  passa^^e  first 
above  cited,  should  be  read  as  one  word«  and  that  no  animal  is* 
meant,  but  a  deep  sink  or  subterranean  vatUi;  and  another  con- 
curs in  the  opinion,  but  thinks  that  sepulchres  are  intended. 

Mordecai.  C£sth.  ii.  5).  A  captive  Jew  of  the  family  of  Kisli, 
resident  at  the  court  of  Ahasuerus. 

Morlah.  Vts{(m,  (Gen.  xxii.  2).  This  hill  was  situated  K.  B. 
of  Jerusalem,  and  was  originally  separated  from  Area  by  a  val* 
ley,  which,  according  to  Jewish  historians,  was  filled  up  by  the 
Asmoneans;  and  thus  the  two  hills  became  one. 

Moses,  Drawn  out  of  the  water^  was  bom  B.  C.  1674.  His  life 
Is  divided  into  three  periods  of  forty  years  each.  The  first  period 
extends  from  his  birth  till  his  flight  from  Egjrpt;  the  second 
from  his  flight  out  of  Egypt  to  his  being  commissioned  to  achieve 
the  deliverance  of  his  brethren  from  tnelr  oppressors;  and  the 
third,  from  his  receiving  this  commission  till  his  death*  His 
father's  name  was  Amram,  that  of  his  mother's  Jochebed.  Both 
parents  belonged  to  the  trit>e  of  LevL  'He  cheerfully  resigned 
his  spirit  into  the  hands  of  a  covenant-keeping  God,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years.  He  retained  his 
faculties  In  a  remarkable  degree  to  the  last;  for  we  are  told  that 
at  his  death  *'his  eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural  force  abated." 
(Deut.  xxxiv.  71  His  body  was  not  buried  in  the  promised 
land,  nor  was  his  grave  known  to  the  people.  This  was  probably 
to  prevent  after  ages  from  making  it  an  object  of  superstitious 
worship. 

Murrain.  (Exod.  ix.  8V.  This  was  the  fifth  in  order  of  the 
plagues  with  which  the  Egyptians  were  visited  when  they  held 
the  Israelites  in  bondage.  The  word  translated  *' murrain*' 
signifies  death;  and  may  mean  death  by  plague  or  pestilence  or 
any  other  fatal  disease.  The  term  moriakty  would  be  nearest  In 
sense  to  the  original,  as  no  particular  disorder  Is  specified  by  the 
Hebrew  word. 

Murder.  (Ps.  z.  8).  The  Jewish  law  caNs  a  murderer  one 
who  slays  fron  enmity,  hatred,  or  by  lying  in  wait.  For  Uiia 
crime  there  was  no  pardon;  the  city  of  refuge,  and  even  the 
altar,  furnished  no  asylum,  nor  mi^ht  money  be  taken  in  satis- 
faction. (Exod.  xxi.  14,  28,  20;  Slum.  xxxv.  80-^;  1  Kings  ii. 
5, 6,  28-84}.  It  seems  to  have  l)een  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
odious  ana  abominable  crimes. 

Muslo.  The  practice  of  music  was  not  restricted  lo  any  one 
chss  (1  Ohr.  xlu.  8;  zv.  16).    The  soni  of  Asaph,  Heman  and 
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Jeduthun  were  set  apart  by  David  for  the  nmaical  eerrioe. 
They  were  divided  like  the  priests,  into  24  courses,  (1  Chron. 
XXV.)  Each  of  the  courses  bad  164  musiciaus  and  8  leaders,  and 
all  were  under  tbe  direction  of  Asapl^  and  his  brethren.  Each 
course  served  for  a  week;  b)it  upon  the  festivals,  all  were  le- 
quircd  to  be  present 

Myrrh.  (Gen.  xliii.  11).  A  medicinal  gum.  yielded  by  a 
tbornv  tree  which  grows  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  chiefly  im- 
portca  from  Arabia  to  the  East  Indies.  It  was  at  a  very  early 
period  an  article  of  commerce,  (Qen.  xxxvii.  25),  and  was  an 
Ingredient  of  tbe  holy  ointment,  ^Ex.  xxx.  28),  and  of  the  emp 
halming  substance.  (Jobn  xix.  80).  It  was  used  as  an  sgree- 
able  perfume.  (Esth.  iL  12;  Ps.  xlv.  8;  Prov.  vii.  17).  It  was 
also  regarded  among  the  valuable  gifts  which  it  was  customary 
to  present  to  kinss,  nobles,  and  others  as  a  token  of  respect,  m 
ancient  times  and  countries.    (Gen.  xliii.  11;  Matt.  IL  1, 11). 

Myrtle.  (Isa.  xli.  19).  A  beautiful,  fragrant,  and  ornamental 
evergreen.  The  seeds  of  one  species  of  the  myrtle  being  col- 
lect^ and  dried  before  they  are  ripe,  are  called  pimento^  or 
allipiee,  Oroves  of  the  myrtle  are  stiu  found  of  spontaneous 
growth  in  Judea  and  corresponding  latitudes. 

Naaman.  (2  K.  v.  6).  A  Syrian  general  of  great  dIstlnctioiL 
(2  K.  T.  1),  who  applied  to  the  prophet  Elisha  to  ndieve  him  of 
the  leprosy. 

Naboth.  FhUL  (1  E.  xxL  1).  An  Israelite  of  the  town  of 
Jezreel. 

Nahttm.  Oon^orter.  (Nsh.  L  1).  A  native  of  Eli  Koshai,  n 
village  of  Galilee,  the  ruins  of  which  were  plainly  discernible  as 
late  as  the  fourth  century.  There  is  considerable  divexsi^  of 
opinion  as  to  the  time  in  which  he  lived. 

Naphtall,  (Gen.  xxx.  8),  or  NephthallOL  WruOing.  (Matt  It. 
IS).    A  son  of  Jacob  by  Bilhah. 

TBiBB  OF,  received  their  portion  of  the  promised  land  In  the 
N.  part,  between  the  Jordan  on  the  B.,  and  the  possessions  of 
Asher  on  the  W.  It  was  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sections  of 
the  country  and  included  the  sources  of  the  Jordan.  (Josh.  xzL 
82-89). 

Nebaioth,  (Isa.  Ix.  7)>  or  Neba]oth.  (Gen.  xxv.  18).  A  son  of 
Ishmad,  whose  descendants  are  supposed  to  have  settled  In 
Arabia,  and  to  have  been  the  Nabatheans  of  Greek  and  Roman 
history.  Thdr  territory  was  in  N.  Arabia,  anl  reached  from 
the  Euphrates  to  the  top  of  the  Elanitio  gult  Fetia  was  ita 
capital. 

Nebo.  I.  (Deut  zxxii.  49).  One  of  the  nimmits  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Abarim,  the  peak  of  which  overlooked  the  whole  lensth 
and  breadth  of  the  promised  land.  (Deut.  xxxiv.  1-4).  Tm 
pinnacle  has  not  been  fully  identified  by  modem  travelera. 

2.  (Jer.  xlviii.  1).  A  town  in  the  nei^boriiood  of  Mount 
Kebo,  the  possessiom  of  which  was  contested  by  the  tribe  of 
Beuben  ana  the  Moabites.  ^um.  xxxlL  88;  In.  zr.  8;  JeBi 
xlviii.  22). 

Nebucbadaezzari  (2  E.  sdv.  l)i  Ung  of  Babylon^  was  ioa 
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and  fuocsMor  of  Nabopolassar.    He  llred  about  8iz  hnndnd 
yean  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

Neobo.  (2  ChroD.  xxzy.  20).  A  ktng  of  Egsrpt,  often  mentioned 
In  history. 

Neeefngs.  (Job  xlL  18).  By  the  force  with  which  the  levia- 
than breathes  and  throws  forth  water  (In  a  manner  not  nnltke 
sneezing)  a  light  ie  caused.  This  is  not  impossible  by  the  laws 
of  oature,  but  perhaps  the  expression  Is  poetical.  Sneezing  Is 
occaaiooed  by  throwing  tiic  breath  through  the  nose,  and  hence 
was  an  evidence  of  returning  life.    (2  Kings  iv.  35). 

Nehemlah.  Whom  Jehovan  eomfcrU,  He  lived  about  the  year 
444,  and  thirteen  years  after  the  return  of  Ezra  to  the  lana  of 
the  Israelites.  His  father's  name  was  Hachaliah,  and  he  had  a 
brother  named  Hanani  (Neh.  i.  2;  vii.  2).  Beyond  this  his  genea- 
logy is  untcnown.  It  is  questioned  whether  he  belonged  to  the 
tribe  of  Levi  or  Judah,  although  the  probabilities  are  m  favor  of 
the  latter  hypothesis.  Ho  occupied  an  influential  situation  in 
tlie  family  of  the  Persian  autocrat.* 

Nethinima.  (Ezra  ii.  48,  58).  The  word  signifies  ^twi  or  ML- 
ieated  per9on$.  They  were  a  remnant  of  the  Gibeonites,  and  were 
given  as  sacred  servants  or  bondmen  to  the  priests.  (1  E.  ik.  20, 
22;  1  Chr.  ix.  2). 

Nimrod.  RebeL  ((Ten.  x.  B).  The  son  of  Gush,  and  specially 
-  distinguished  from  his  other  sons  in  the  record  of  Genesis.  The 
Hebrews  regard  him  as  the  leader  of  those  who  attempted  to 
build  the  tower  of  Babel;  and  the  Orientals  make  him  author  of 
idolatry.  He  was  principally  concerned  in  building  both  Baby- 
lon and  mneveb. 

Nineveh,  (Jonah  ill.  0),  the  capital  of  Assyria,  (2  E.  xix.  86)^ 
situated  on  the  Tigris^  N.  E.  of  Babylon,  probably  near  the 
modern  village  of  Nania,  opposite  to  Mosul.  It  signifies  "  the 
dwelling  of  Ninus.**  It  was  nineteen  miles  in  length  and  eleven 
in  breadth  and  from  forty  to  sixty  miles  in  circumference. 
(Jonah  iv.  11).  Ancient  cities  had  gardens  and  com  fields  within 
them^ which  accounts  for  the  immense  drpumference  ascribed  to 
them.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  one  hundred  feet  high,  and 
wide  enough  for  three  carriages  to  go  abreast,  fortified  by  fifteen 
hundred  towers  of  two  hundred  feet  in  height  (Nah.  ill.  l  •  Zeph. 
H.  18-15).  Nineveh  was  first  taken  by  Arbaces  and  Belesis^ 
under  the  reign  of  Sardanapalus,  in  the  time  of  Ahaz,  king  ^ 
Judah,  about  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  B.  C.  758.  It 
was  taken  a  second  time  by  Oyaxares  and  Nabopolassar,  about 
B.  C.  082,  when  it  lost  its  splendor.  It  was  ruined  in  the  time 
of  Lucien  of  Bamosata.  Was  rebuilt  under  the  Persians,  but  was 
destroyed  by  the  Saracens  about  the  seventh  century. 

Noah,  Rett,  (Gen.  vi.  8),  or,  as  the  Greeks  write  it.  iV2w,  (Matt 
xxiv.  87),  the  ninth  in  descent  from  Adam,  is  described  as  a  Just 
man,  perfect  (or  upright)  in  his  generations,  and  walking  with 
God.  (Gen.  vi.  9).  Noah  lived  three  hundred  and  fifty  vean 
after  the  flood,  but  the  phice  of  his  residence  is  a  matter  of  vala 
conjecture.    • 

iiOy  (Jer.  zlvL  W;  Esek.  xxz.  14),  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
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the  famous  d^  of  ThAm,  in  Upper  'Rayp^  eztendiiig  itself  mi 
both  sides^of  the  Nile.  (Nah.  iii  8).  iDSteMl  of  muUUude  ^ 
Nq^  Id  Jer/zWi.  25,  it  should  be  rendered  Axnmon  cf  No^  or  the 
Beat  or  dwelling  of  the  fifod  Ammon.  It  was  probably  applied 
to  two  or  three  places.  A  distinction  is  sometimes  made  be- 
tween the  No  spoken  of  in  Nah.  iii.  8-10,  and  the  No  mentioned 
by  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.  It  was  one  hundred  and  fortj  stadia 
in  circumference.  Its  remaining  ruins  still  describe  a  circuit  of 
twenty -seven  miles.  The  destruction  of  it  as  before  remarked, 
to  which  Nahum  refers,  was  probably  effected  by  Tartan.  (Isa. 
zx.)  It  was  again  captured  by  Oambyses,  B.  C.  S^.  It  was 
flniuly  destroyed  by  Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  B.  0. 81.  Its  site  is  now 
occupied  by  several  villages. 
Nody  Land  of,  (Gen.  iv.  16),  probably  designates  no  particalar 

Slace.  It  might  be  literally  rendered  (with  reference  to  the 
oom  of  Cain),  land  of  wandering^  eastward  of  Eden. 

Noph.  (Isa.  xix  18;  Jer.  iL  Id;  Ezek.  zxz.  18,  16).  Tha 
ancient  Memphis  in  middle  Egypt,  on  the  Nile,  fifteen  miles  S. 
of  old  Cairo.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  earlier  kings  of  Egypt, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  about  twenty  mUes  in  ciroomferenoe. 
It  was  the  capital  of  that  I^ypt,  which  was  known  to  the  patri* 
archs.  In  the  seventh  centurv  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Sar- 
acens; and  the  predicted  judgments  of  Qod,  on  account  of  its 
idolatry  and  general  corruption,  gradually  effaced  eveiy  trace  of 
its  ancient  magniflcence. 

Niinbert.  This  is  the  fourth  in  order  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  circumstance  that  U 
contains  the  numbers  and  ordering  of  the  Hebrews  and  Levites 
after  the  erection  and  consecration  of  the  tabernacle, 

Obod-Edon.  Bermng  JSdtm,  (1  Chr.  zvL  88).  A  Levite  who 
lived  lij  David's  time,  and  at  whose  house  the  ark  was  depoaitad 
after  the  death  of  Uzzah.    (Sam.  vL  6-10). 

Olive.  (Job  zv.  83).  The  soil  and  climate  of  Syria  were  Teiy 
favorable  to  the  producUon  of  the  olive.  The  mention  of  it  h«B 
peculiar  prominence  in  Scripture,  (Deut  vi  11;  tU.  18;  yilL  8; 
zL  14;  zzviil.  40;  1  Kings  v.  11).  The  oliye  never  grows  into  a 
very  large  tree,  though  some  of  its  stems  attain  a  oonsiderabie 
height.    Few  rise  higher  than  thirty  feet 

Olives,  Mount  of,  (Matt.  zzvi.  80),  or  Ollvitf  (S  8am«  zv.  HO^ 
or  Mount  of  Cobbuption,  (2  E.  zzUL  18),  overlooks  Jemsslem 
on  the  E.,  so  that  every  street  and  almost  every  hou8e»  can  be 
distinguished  from  its  summit 

Onyx,  (Ez.  zzviii  20),  or  banded  agaU,  This  word  is  employed 
to  denote  a  production  having  some  resemblance  in  color  to  the 
human  nail,  which  is  called  onyz  in  Greece.  The  onyz  was  a 
precious  stone  (Ez.  zzv.  7)  or  gem  (Ezek.  zzviiL  18),  ezhibiting 
two  or  more  colors  disposed  in  parallel  bands  or  Eones.  It  was 
obviously  of  high  value,  from  the  uses  made  of  it.  (Ez.  xzviiL 
9-12,  20;  zzzlz.  6, 18),  and  from  its  being  named  with  other 
highly  valuable  substances.    (Job  zzviii.  IQ. 

Ophlr.  I.  One  of  Joktan's  sons.  (Cten.  z.  20).  2.  (1  Kings  iz. 
88).   Aooaiitiy  of  the  East  celebrated  for  ttspfodooooa  of  goU 
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and  precioiu  stones.  (1  Kings  z.  11;  d  Ohron.  tIIL  18;  iz.  10)l 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  settled  by  the  descendants  of  Joktaa. 
(Qen.  z.  29). 

Ouches  (JEiZ.  zzziz.  6),  were  probably  sockets  for  ftwteninff  the 
precious  stones  into  the  shoulder-pieces  of  the  high  priest's 
ephod.  These  ouches,  with  their  stones,  are  supposed  to  have 
served  for  buttons  to  confine  the  golden  chains  whereon  the 
breastplate  was  hung.    (Ez.  zzviii.  11»  25). 

Padan-Araniy  (Gen.  xxy.  20),  or  the  plain  qf  i^fHa,  one  of  the 
Hebrew  names  of  Mesopotamia. 

Palestina.  (Ex.  zv.  14).  The  country  lying  along  the  Medi- 
terranean coast,  between  Joppa  and  Gaza,  was  inhabited  by  the 
Philistines,  and  was  hence  called  Palestina;  but  in  the  above 
passage  and  in  Isa.  ziv.  20-81,  it,  seems  to  denote  the  whole  of 
judea,  as  the  word  Palestine  does  in  its  modem  acceptation. 

Paran,  Wildernbss  or,  (Gen.  zzU  2t),  was  situated  S.  of  Jor- 
dan and  extended  to  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  and  from  the  Dead 
Sea  to  the  desert  of  Egypt,  so  that,  in  its  largest  sense,  it  in- 
cluded the  deserts  of  Kadesh  and  Zin. 

Passover.  (Lev.  xxiii.  5).  A  Jewish  feast,  appointed  to  com- 
memorate the  exemption  or  fxuiing  over  of  the  families  of  the 
Israelites,  when  the  destroying  angel  smote  the  first-born  of 
Egypt;  and  also  their  departure  from  the  land  of  bondage. 

On  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first  month  (Nisan),  between  the 
evenings,  the  passover  was  to  be  celebrated;  and  on  the  fifteenth 
day  commenced  the  seven  days*  feast  of  unleavened  bread. 
The  term  pae9(/ver  is  strictly  applicable  only  to  the  meal  of  the 
paschal  lamb,  or  the  fourteenth  day;  and  the  feast  of  unleavened 
bread  was  celebrated  on  the  fifteenth  onward  for  seven  days,  to 
the  twenty 'first  inclusive.   This  order  is  recognized  Josh  v.  10, 11. 

Pavilion.  (Jer.  zUli.  10).  A  small  movable  tabernacle  or 
tent,  chiefly  used  for  a  king,  prince,  or  general.  (1  Kings  zz.  12, 
16).  Jahn  thinks  it  was  the  cloth  used  for  Jewish  meals,  and 
which,  when  done  with,  was  drawn  up  by  a  cord,  like  a  wine 
skin  or  bottle,  and  buns  upon  a  nail. 

Pen.  (Judg.  V.  14).  Upon  hard  substances,  such  as  stone  or 
metallic  plates,  a  graver  of  steel  was  used,  the  same  which  Job 
calls  **an  iron  pen.**  Upon  tablets  of  waz  a  metallic  pen  or 
stylus  was  employed,  having  one  end  pointed  to  trace  the  letters, 
the  other  broad  and  flat,  to  erase  any  erroneous  marks  by  smooth- 
ing the  waz.  Upon  paper,  linen,  cotton,  skins,  and  parchments, 
it  was  common  to  paint  the  letters  with  a  hair  pencil,  brought  to 
a  point.  Afterwards  the  reed  pen  was  introduced,  which  was 
at  first  used  without  being  split  at  the  point. 

Poor,  Mount.  (Num.  zxiii.  28).  A  rise  of  ground  E.  of  the 
Jordan,  and  part  of  the  same  chain  with  Nebo  and  Pisgab.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  site  of  an  idol  temple.  (Num.  zzv.  8; 
Deut  iv.  8-46). 

Pestilence,  (Jer.  zzi.  6),  or  ploffue,  ezpresses  all  sorts  of  dis- 
tempers and  calamities.  The  Hebrew  word,  which  properly  signi- 
fies the  pkjffue,  is  applied  to  all  epidemical  and  contagious  diseues. 

Potra,  Soek,  and  also  called  Sela,  (Isa.  zvL  1),  and  Joktheel, 
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(9  Kings  sir.  Q).  The  capital  of  Idumea,  and  one  of  the  moal 
remarkable  cities  of  the  ancient  world.  It  was  situated  near  the 
base  of  Mount  Hor.  about  three  days'  Journey  from  Jericho,  and 
the  same  distance  from  Mount  Sinai.  The  present  condition  of 
Petra  furnishes  a  remarkable  fulfillment  of  Scripture  prophecy. 
The  predictions  foretelling  its  downfall,  and  the  utter  desolation 
of  the  land  of  which  it  was  the  capital,  are  recorded  in  numer- 
ous parts  of  the  book  of  God.  (Isa.  xxziv.  5-16;  Jer.  zllx.  7-10, 
15-18;  Bzek.  xzzy.;  Joel  ilL  19;  Amos  i  11,  13;  Obad.  ver. 
8-16;  Mai.  L  8,  4).  These  predictions,  let  it  be  observed,  were 
deliyered  by  different  prophets  at  different  times,  when  as  yet 
the  power  of  Edom  was  In  all  its  glory,  and  there  appeared  no 
sign  of  its  overthrow. 

Pharaoh,  -^^n*  xii.  16).  An  Egyptian  word  signifying  tun^ 
which  from  its  hieroglyphical  use,  became  equivalent  to  kinff^ 
adopted  into  the  Hebrew,  and  applied  to  eight  or  ten  different 
persons  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  kings  of  Egypt.  IGen.  zii.  17; 
zzzix.  1;  Ex.  L  8, 11;  1  Kings  ill.  1;  xi.  19-81;  8  Kings  xxiiL 
89;  Jer.  vliv.  80).  After  the  subjugation  of  Egypt,  the  word 
Ptolemy  was  substituted  for  the  term  Pharaoh.    > 

Phlliatia^  (Ps.  Iz.  8),  or  '*  the  land  of  the  Philistines,"  (Ex.  ziii. 
17),  was  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  between 
Joppa  and  the  border  of  Egypt.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Phil* 
istines  were  of  Egyptian  origin,  (Geo.  z.  14),  and  that  they  came 
to  Canaan  from  Caphtor.  or  Crete,  (Amos  ix.  7),  whence  they 
are  called  Caphtorims.    (Deut.  ii.  88). 

Pitch.  (Gen.  vi.  14).  This  word  is  supposed  to  be  used  in  the 
above  passage  and  in  Ex.  ii  8,  for  a  sort  of  bitumen  or  asphalt- 
um,  elsewhere  called  slime.    (Gkn.  xi.  8;  xiv.  10). 

Pot  (Job.  xli.  20).  The  word  here  translatea  pot  is  rendered 
basket^  (Jer.  xxiv.  2),  kettUf  (1  Sam.  ii.  14),  and  ctUdron,  (8  Chron. 
XXXV.  18).  In  Ps.  IxxxL  6,  reference  is  probably  had  to  the 
dase-wraught  baskets  which  the  Eastern  laborers  now  use  as  we 
do  the  hod  for  carrying  mortar.  The  same  vessel  is  probably  in- 
tended in  Judg.  vi.  19;  8  Kings  x.  7;  Jer.  vi.  9. 

Presses,  (Isa.  xvL  10),  or  Pbess  fats,  (Heg.  ii.  16),  were  ves- 
sels or  cisterns  placed  in  the  side  of  a  bill,  into  which  the  juice 
of  grapes  flowed  when  it  was  pressed  out  by  treadins^  them  with 
the  feet  or  by  pressing  them  with  a  machine.  (Prov.  iiL  10; 
Matt.  xxi.  88). 

Prieaty  a  contraction  of  the  word  pretbyter,  (Gen.  xiv.  18). 
All  the  male  posterity  of  Aaron  were  priests.  The  priesthood 
was  a  high  and  solemn  office  among  the  Jews.  Theirs  was  the 
work  of  mediation  and  atonement.  Their  dress  was  peculiar, 
and  all  its  parts  are  minutely  described  in  Scripture.  Nothing 
was  left  to  individual  taste  or  caprice.  They  were  to  wear  linen 
breeches  or  drawers,  reaching  from  the  loins  nearly  down  to  the 
knees  (Exod.  xxviii  42),  where  the  reason  of  this  portion  of  drssa 
is  assigned. 

Proverb.    Thb  Pbovbrbs  of  SoiiOHON  constitute  an  important 

f portion  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  are  the  twentieth  in  mier  of 
ts  book& 
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Ptahns  ov  DAvm.  thb,  confititute  the  nineteenth  in  the  order 
of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  their  right  to  a  place  in 
the  cadbn  has  never  been  disputed.  They  consist  of  inspired 
hymns  and  songa,  meditation  and  prayers,  chiefly  of  David.  It 
is  supposed  they  were  collected  into  one  book  by  Ezra,  though 
without  any  regard  to  chronological  order. 

Quails  (Exod.  xvL  18)  were  a  part  of  the  food  miraculou^ 
supplied  to  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness.  (Ps.  buviii.  37)1 
Quails  are  still  common  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  and  are  brought 
to  the  market  at  Jerusalem  by  thousands.  The  supply  to  the 
Israelites  was  furnished  on  two  occasions.  (£xod.  zvL  18:  Num. 
xl  31). 

Rachel.  Ewe,  {Qen,  xxiz.  6).  The  daughter  of  Laban,  the 
wife  of  the  patriarch  Jacob,  and  the  mother  of  Joseph  and  Ben- 
jamin. The  name  of  Rachel  is  used  by  the  prophet  (Jer.  zzzL 
16)  figuratively,  as  the  maternal  ancestor  of  the  tribes  of  £phraim 
and  Manaaseh;  and  the  prophecy  he  uttered  is  supposedto  have 
been  fulfilled  when  those  tribes  were  carried  into  captivity  be- 
yond the  Euphrates. 

Ramoth  (Josh.  xx.  8),  or  Ranoth-GHead  (1  Kings  xxiL  29),  or 
Ranath-Mizpeh  (Josh.  xiii.  26),  or  wiUeh'taujer,  It  was  a  famous 
city  in  the  mountains  of  Oilead,  within  the  territory  of  Gad, 
abput  fifteen  miles  from  Rabbah.  It  was  appointed  for  one  of 
the  cities  of  refuge.  (Deut.  iv.  48).  During  the  reigns  of  the 
later  kings  of  Israel,  this  place  was  the  occasion  of  several  wars 
between  them  and  the  kings  of  Damascus,  who  had  conquered  it, 
and  from  whom  the  kings  of  Israel  endeavored  to  regain  it.  (2 
Kings  viii.  28,  29). 

Recliab,  Rechabites.  (Jer.  xxxv.  16,  18).  The  Rechabites 
were  a  tribe  of  Kenites,  or  Midianitcs,  (1  Chron.  ii.  55),  de- 
scended from  Jonadab,  or  Jchouadab,  the  son  or  descendant  of 
Rechab,  (2  Kini^  x.  15),  from  which  last  they  derive  their 
name.    (Com p.  Num.  x.  29-^2,  with  Judg.  L  16,  and  iv.  11). 

Reed.  (Job  xl.  21).  A  plant  of  the  grass  family.  The  bam- 
boo and  common  cane  are  species  of  the  reed,  and  so  are  the 
calamus  and  dag.  Fish-poles,  canes,  and  rods  (Matt,  xxvii.  29), 
are  formed  of  it.  These  plants  flourish  in  marshes  or  in  the 
vicinity  of  water  courses:  hence  the  allusion.  Job  xl.  21-28.  It 
is  often  used  by  the  sacred  writers  to  illustrate  weakness  and 
fragility.  (2  Kings  xviii.  21;  Isa.  xxxvi.  6;  xlii.  8;  Ezek.  xxix. 
6;  Matt.  xii.  20). 

Rehoboaaiy  One  who  enlarges  the  people,  (1  K.  xiv.  21).  Son 
and  successor  of  Solomon,  ascended  the  throne  of  Judah  at  the 
age  of  forty-one,  and  reigned  seventeen  years. 

Rend.  (Gen.  xxxvii.  29-^).  To  rend  the  garments,  or  tear 
them  (2  Sam.  xiiL  81),  was  irom  the  earliest  period  a  sign  of 
grief  or  penitence.  Jacob  and  David  did  it  on  various  occasions; 
and  so  did  Joshua  (Josh.  vii.  6),  and  HezekialL  (2  Kiufs  xix.  11 
The  high  priest  was  forbidden  to  rend  his  clothes  (£ev.  z.  o; 
xxi.  10),  probably  meaning  his  sacred  garments. 

Rephaim,  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  1%  or  ''  valley  of  the  giants.*'  (Josh. 
XV.  8i  xTiii.  16).    A  valley  (isa.  xvii.  5),  between  jBethlehem  and 
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Jeruialem,  f  onneiiy  inhabited  by  a  race  of  iriants^  (Gen.  xiv.  6), 
and  famous  for  two  of  Darid's  yictories  over  the  Pidliatlnea 
(2  Sam.  V.  18-22;  1  Ohr.  xL  14;  xiy.  9-11).  * 

Rephidim.  (Ex.  xvii.  1).  One  of  tlie  stations  of  the  Israelites, 
on  ihe  western  arm  of  the  Bed  Sea,  not  far  from  SinaL  It  ia 
distinguished  as  the  place  where  water  was  miracalouslj  sup- 
plied to  the  murmuring  people  (Ex.  xrii.  6);  and  also  for  Joshua's 
victory  over  Amalel^  (Ex.  xyii.  8-10).  Here,  too,  Jethro  and 
his  family  came  to  visit  Moses,  and  united  with  the  elders  of 
Israel  in  acts  of  worship.    (Ex.  xvili.  1-18;  Ck>mp.  Ex.  iii.  12). 

Right  Hand.  (Ps.  xzi.  8).  The  righi  hand  is  the  symbol  of 
power  and  strength;  whence  the  effects  of  the  divine  omDipotence 
are  often  ascribed  to  the  *' right  hand  of  the  Most  High.^  (Ex. 
XV.  6;  Ps.  Ixxvii.  10)l  The  right  hand  commonljr  denotes  the 
§(mih,  as  the  left  hand  denotes  the  north.  (Gen.  xiv.  15).  It  is 
said  to  have  been  the  custom  amons  the  Jews  to  swear  by  the 
ri^ht  hand,  and  that  this  is  impHed  in  Is.  IxiL  8.  It  was  cer- 
tainly common  to  lift  the  hand  in  swearing.  (Qen.  xiv.  22; 
Deut  xxxii.  40).  To  give  the  right  hand  was  a  mark  of  friend- 
ship. (Oal.  ii.  8).  Hence  the  force  of  the  expression,  (Pa.  exMv. 
6),  *' their  right  hand  is  a  right  hand  of  falsehood." 

Raby.  (Prov.  iii.  15;  viii.  11).  A  precious  stone  of  a  rose-red 
color,  and  of  great  beauty  and  value.  (Job  xxviii.  18;  Prov. 
zxxi.  10).  It  is  second  only  to  the  diamond  in  hardness,  and  is 
usually  found  no  larger  than  the  finest  shot.  But  the  Hebrew 
terra,  in  the  passages  quoted,  seems  to  denote  pearls. 

Sabbath.  (Ex.  xvi.  28).  This  was  the  title  (pven  to  the  Jew- 
ish duy  of  rest.  It  is  from  a  Hebrew  word  signifying  ruL  Since 
the  Christian  era,  the  day  of  rest  is  (and,  as  many  think,  most 
properly)  called  the  Lord^s  day,  because  it  is  now  commemorative 
of  Christ's  resurrection  from  the  dead. 

Sackbut.  (Dan.  iii.  5).  A  musical  instrument  It  is  some- 
times described  as  a  stringed  instrument;  and  it  is  said  that  it 
had  four  strings,  and  was  played  wilh  the  fingers,  and  had  a 
very  p<%netraling  sound.  In  process  of  time  the  strings  were  in- 
creased to  twenty.    It  was  oi  a  triangular  form. 

Sackcloth.  (Qen.  xxxvii.  84).  This  was  a  coarse  fabric,  made 
of  black  goats'  hair  and  other  materials,  and  worn  either  as  a 
sign  of  repentance  (Matt.  xi.  21),  or  as  a  token  of  mourning.  (2 
Sam.  iii.  81;  Esth.  iv.  1,  2;  Job  xvL  15;  Ps.  xxx.  11:  Isa.  xx.  2: 
Rev.  vi.  12).  Heuce  the  frequent  occurrence  In  Scripture  of 
figurative  language,  connecting  sackcloth  with  mourning  and 
darkness.    (Isa.  1.  8;  Ezek.  vii.  18;  xxvii.  81;  Amos  viii.  10). 

Salem  (Qen.  xiv.  18)  has  been  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
place  which  was  afterwards  called  Jerusalem.  (Comp.  Ps.  Ixxvi 
2).  But  some  think  that  the  place  of  which  Melchiaedek  was 
king,  was  the  Slialem  of  Qen.  xxxlii.  18,  or  the  Salim  ot  the  New 
Testament  (See  Saum)  ;  and  that  tbe  Scdem  of  the  Psalmist  is  a 
contraction  of  JeruFalem. 

Salim  (John,  iii.  28),  or  Shalem  (Qen.  xxxiii.  18),  or  Shalla  (1 
Sam.  ix.  4),  was  B.  of  Bethshean,  and  W.  of  Enon.  Some  sap- 
pose  it  was  the  same  with  Shalem  or  Sychem,  but  that  Is  Ml 
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placed  near  Enon  by  any  geographera.  Probably  Melchlfeedek 
was  kin^  of  one  of  tneae  places,  and  not  of  Jenunlem,  as  aonw 
have  maintained. 

Salt,  Pits  op,  or  SAiiT-prr&  By  the  salt-pits  (Zeph.  IL  9),  we 
are  not  to  understand  quarries  from  which  rock  salt  is  extracted, 
but  such  pits  as  the  Arabs  make  upon  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea» 
in  order  that  they  may  be  filled  when  the  spring  freshets  raise 
the  waters  of  the  laka  When  the  water  evaporates,  it  leaves  in 
the  pits  a  salt  crust  about  an  inch  thick. 

Samaria,  i.  (l  K.  ziii.  82).  The  central  province  or  section 
of  the  land  of  Canaan,  having  Galilee  on  the  N.  and  Judea  on 
the  8.  It  included  the  possessions  of  Ephndm  and  Manasseht 
in  the  former  of  which  are  the  sites  of  Oesarea  and  Carmel,  and 
in  the  latter  Shechem  and  the  citv  of  Samaria.  2.  Samaria, 
GiTT  OF,  (1  K.  xvl.  24),  was  situated  about  forty  miles  N.  of  Je- 
rusalem and  a  short  distance  N.  W.  of  Shechem.  It  was  founded 
by  Omri,  king  of  Israel,  as  the  capital  of  Israel  or  the  ten  tribes. 
(1  E  xvi.  29;  2  E.  iii.  1> 

Sanctuary.  (Ps.  xz.  i).  A  holy  or  sanctified  place.  By  this 
name  that  part  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  called  which  was 
the  most  secret  and  most  retired;  in  which  was  the  ark  of  the 
covenant;  and  where  none  but  the  high  priest  mijorht  enter,  and 
he  only  once  a  year,  on  the  day  of  solemn  expiation.  (Lev.  hr. 
6).  It  is  also  applied  to  the  furniture  of  the  holy  place;  (Num. 
z.  21);  the  apartment  where  the  golden  candlestick,  table  of 
show-bread,  altar  of  incense,  etc.,  stood;  (2  Chron.  zzvi.  IS); 
and  to  the  whole  tabernacle  or  temple.  (Josh.  zziv.  26;  2  Chron. 
zz.  8). 

Sapphire.  (Ez.  xzviii.  18).  A  precious  stone,  obtained  chiefly 
from  the  East  Indies,  and  surpassiBd  in  beauty,  lustre,  and  hard- 
ness only  by  the  diamond,  its  color  is  various,  from  a  deep 
azure  like  the  sky  (whence  perhaps  the  allusion,  Ex.  xxiv.  1(1; 
Ezek.  i.  26;  z.  1),  to  the  highest  tint,  and  even  to  pure  white. 
The  samphire  was  the  second  stone  In  thehi^h  priest's  breastplate. 

Saul,  ABked,  (1  Sam.  ix.  2),  the  first  kmg  of  Israel,  son  of 
Eisli,  of  the  tribe  of  Beolamin. 

Sceptre.  (Esth.  viii.  4).  A  wooden  staff  or  wand,  five  or  alz 
feet  loDg,  usually  overlaid  with  gold  or  ornamented  with  golden 
rings,  with  an  ornamented  point.  It  was  borne  in  the  hands  of 
kings  as  a  token  of  power.    (Gen.  xlix.  10;  Num.  xziv.  17). 

Scribe.  Writsr.  (2  Sam.  viii.  17).  This  name  was  first  given 
to  the  king's  secretary  or  messenger,  (2  Sam.  xx.  26),  and  to 
such  as  excelled  in  the  use  of  the  pen ;  (Judg.  v.  14 ;  Jer.  Iii.  26), 
but  in  time  it  came  to  mean  simply  a  learned  man.  (1  Cor.  i.  20). 

Scrip.  (1  Sam.  xvii.  40).  A  sort  of  knapsack  of  various 
sizes,  made  of  skin  or  coarse  cloth,  hung  around  the  neck,  and 
used  to  carry  provisions  for  a  journey. 

Scorner.  (JProv.  xiii.  1).  One  who  is  disposed  to  laugh  at 
persons  and  things  of  importance;  who  mocks  at  sin  and  the 
Judgments  of  God  on  account  of  it;  and  scoffs  at  religion  and  the 
professors  and  teachers  of  it;  and  derides  and  hates  wholesome 
reproof  and  advice.    (Psalm  i.  1 ;  Prov.  ix.  8). 
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Set.  (In.  xi.  lin.  This  term  is  applied  bj  the  sacred  willen 
to  lakes,  rivers,  aoa  any  large  coUectlon  of  water,  as  well  as  to 
seas  properly  so  called.  (Isa.  xzL  1 ;  Jer.  li.  86).  In  the  passage 
in  Isaiah  first  above  cited,  it  is  used  for  the  Nile  at  that  point 
which  is  called  the  Delta,  The  sea  and  the  west  denotea  the 
same  thing  to  the  Hebrews,  on  account  of  their  position  in  r^ 
gard  to  the  Mediterranean. 

Seal.  (1  K.  zzi.  8).  Employed  to  authenticate  public  or  pri- 
vate papers.  (Jer.  xxzii.  10).  If  a  door  or  box  was  to  be  sealed^ 
it  was  first  fastened  with  some  ligament,  upon  which  day  or 
wax  was  spread,  and  then  impressed  with  a  seal  or  signeL 

Seasons.  (Gen.  i  14).  The  year  is  very  convcsiiently  divided 
by  Hebrew  writers  into  six  seasons,  which  are  all  mentioned  in 
the  promise  made  to  Noah:  eesdtme,  Aoresif,  0OU,  heeU,  jummsr, 
winter,  (Qen.  viii.  82).  There  is  the  same  diviBion  among  the 
Arabs  at  tbis  day. 

Selr,  MocNT.  jGen.  xiv.  8).  ▲  most  rugged  and  desolate 
chain  of  mountains,  stretching  from  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Dead  Boa  to  the  eastern  gulf  on  the  Red  Sea.  Mount  Hor  was 
one  of  its  summits;  and  the  Hivites  are  mentioned  among  its 
inhabitants,  and  one  of  this  people  was  named  Beir.  (See  EXkkii). 

Serapliim.  BrUUant  tmee,  (Lsa.  vL  8,  8).  This  is  the  name 
given  by  the  prophet  to  the  spirits  which  waited  by  the  throne 
of  the  Lord,  as  they  appeared  in  his  sublime  and  wonderfulS 
vision.  Their  pinions  were  arranged  in  pairs.  With  one  pair 
they  covered  their  face,  as  unworthv  to  look  on  Jehovah;  with 
another  pair  tliey  covered  their  feet,  as  unworthy  that  €kMi 
should  look  upon  them;  with  the  third  pair  they  flew,  to  perform 
the  high  behests  of  their  King  and  Lord. 

Sheba,  (l  K.  x.  1),  or  the  Saba  of  profane  history.  A  province 
in  the  N.  part  of  Arabia,  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Indian 
Ocean,  being  a  portion  of  the  modem  Yemen.  It  was  settled  by 
Sbeba,  a  descendant  of  Shem. 

Shem.  (Gen.  vi.  10).  The  eldest  son  of  Noah,  frofli  whom 
deeoended  the  Jews,  and  through  them  the  Messiah.  Shem  is 
always  mentioned  first;  and  though  we  read — "  Shem  the  brother 
of  Japhet  the  elder,^  the  words  *'the  elder,"  are  to  be  referred, 
not  to  Japhet,  but  to  Sbem, — Shem  the  brother  of  Japhet,  and 
also  the  elder  of  the  two.  He  had  five  sons,  who  pec^led  the 
finest  provinces  of  the  East  The  languages  of  these  nations 
are  still  called  the  8hemiti$h  languages,  including  the  Hebrew, 
Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Etbiopic,  etc. 

Shushan.  (Neh.  i.  1).  An  ancient  city,  (called  by  the  Greeks 
Susa,  or,  the  city  of  lilie$\  situated  on  the  river  Ulai,  (now  Ktt' 
rah).  It  was  in  the  province  of  Elam,  in  Persia,  now  known  as 
Khusistan,  and  formerly  as  Susiana.  Shushan  was  the  capital, 
and  the  residence  of  the  kings,  (Esth.  i.  6;  Dan.  viiL  8),  and  is 
said  to  have  been  fifteen  miles  in  circumference. 

Siddim,  Valb  of  (Gen.  xiv.  8),  now  covered  by  the  waters  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  site  of  Sodom  aad 
CK>morrah.  It  is  a  scene  of  desolation  almost  unmrpaased,  ■• 
place  of  '*  brimstone,  salt,  and  burning.*' 
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SldOR.  (Judg.  i.  81).  ▲  city  of  PhoBnioia.  (Gen.  z.  15|  zliz. 
18).  It  was  situated  at  the  N.  W.  angle  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 
about  twenty  or  thirty  miles  N.  o^  Tyra  It  was  assigned  to 
Asher.    (Judg.  xviiL  38),    • 

Simeon.  HMarer,  (Gen.  xxix.  88).  Son  of  Jacob  and  Lealu 
According  to  the  prediction  of  Jacob  (Gen.  zliz.  5-7),  and  as  a 
punishment  for  his  offence  in  the  matter  of  the  Shechemites 
5jen.  xxxiv.—See  Dihah),  his  posterity  dwindled  (comp.  Num. 
i.  22;  xxvi.  12-14),  and  their  inheritance  was  onlv  a  dismembered 
portion  of  the  territory  of  Judah.    (Josh.  ziz.  1). 

l^aiBB  ov,  occupied  nineteen  cities,  within  the  bounds  of  Ju- 
dah, principally  B.  of  Dan,  on  the  coast.  (Josh.  ziz.  2>7).  In 
Hezekiah's  time  they  possessed  parts  of  Mount  Seir.    (1  Chron. 

iV.  42). 

Sinaly  a  mountain  in  the  peninsula  of  Arabia  PetrBBa,  from 
the  summit  of  which  God  published  his  law  to  the  Israelites.  In 
order  to  understand  properly  the  numerous  references  in  Scrip* 
ture  to  this  memorable  spot,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  the  rela- 
tion between  Sinai  and  Horeb,  in  the  usage  of  the  sacred  writers. 
In  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  the  place  where  Israel  received  the 
law,  Vb  uniformly  called  Horeb,  but  in  the  preceding  parts  of  the 
Pentateuch  it  is,  with  three  ezceptions  (Ez.  iiL  1;  zviL  6;  zzziii. 
0),  denominated  SiniU. 

Sodom  (Gen.  xiii.  13)  and  Gohobrah,  two  of  the  cities  of  the 
plain  which  were  miraculously  destroyed  because  of  the  deep 
and  almost  universal  corruption  of  the  mhabitants. 

Solomon.    The  word  means  "peaceful*'    Solomon  was  the 
tenth  son  of  David,  and  was  bom  of  Bathsheba,  who  had  been 
the  wife  of  Uriah.    (1  Chron.  iiL  5),  B.  0. 1033.— Solomon,  Sons 
ov.    This  is  the  twenty-second  in  the  order  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament.    A  Greek  translation  of  it  is  extant,  which  is 
ascribed  without  contradiction  to  the  authors  of  the  Septuagint, 
^ho  lived  about  two  centuries  before  Christ   The  ancient  Jews, 
without  exception,  regarded  it  as  a  sacred  book;  Josephus  in- 
serts it  in  his  catalogue  of  sacred  books;  and  it  is  cited  as  of 
divine  authority,  from  the  earliest  period   of  the   Christian 
church.    Its  canonical  authority  is  thus  placed  beyond  dispute. 
Stacte     (Exod.  XXX.  84).    One  of  the  prescribed  ingredients 
of  the  sacred  incense.   It  is  the  Greek  name  for  the  purest  myrrh; 
or  that  which  flows  freely  from  the  tree  without  incision,  whereas 
the  common  myrrh  is  procured  by  making  incisions  in  the  bark. 
Steel.    (Psal.  zviii.  R4).    The  degree  of  strength  and  agility 
which  one  possessed  was  often  shown  amoni?  the  ancient  nations 
in  the  use  of  the  bow.    The  word  rendered  steel  in  this  passage 
might  (according  to  some  critics)  be  more  properly  rendered 
,  wpper.    So  of  Job  zx.  24.  (Comp.  Jer.  xv.  12;  Ezek.  xxvili.  19). 
Sun.    (Ps.  xix.  4).    The  center  of  the  planetary  system,  and 
the  great  source  of  light  and  heat.    Its  diameter  is  888,000 
miles,  and  its  distance  from  the  earth  95,000,000  miles.    It  was 
supposed  by  the  poets  to  have  a  tabernacle  from  which  it  came 
forth  in  the  morning  and  to  which  it  returned  at  its  setting.  (Pa. 
xix.  4-6).    On  account  of  its  brightness,  it  is  employed  in 
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Boiipture  as  an  emblem  of  beauty,  (Cant  ti  10).  and  from  Hi 
inoreaalDg  splendor  in  Its  morning  ascent;  it  is  taken  as  an  em- 
blem  of  the  ^food.  man  in  t^is  proipress  onward  to  perfectioiu 
(Prov.  iv,  18).  The  sun^s  heat,  so  powexfol  in  eastern  countries, 
seems  not  nnfrequentlj  to  hare  caused  sunstroke,  coup  d$  spML 
(P&  czzi  e;  2  Kings  fr.  Id). 

Syria,  (a  Sam.  viiL  12).  iS^ria,  called  in  the  Hebrew  Arm^ 
from  a  son  of  Shem,  (Gen.  z.  22),  extended  from  the  Mediter* 
raneaa  and  the  river  Oydnus  to  the  Euphrates,  and  from  Mount 
Taurus  on  the  N.  to  Arabia  and  the  border  of  Egypt  on  the  & 
It  was  divided  into  J^fria  JPicUutina^  iaoluding  Canaan  and 
FiuBoicia,  OoBle-JS^na^  between  two  ridges  sf  Mount  LebanoD, 
wa^  Upper  Qgruu  ■. 

Ttiue.  (1  Sam.  zx.  29).  The  table  of  ancient  times  was  a 
circular  skin,  or  piece  of  leather^  spread  upon  the  matted  or 
carpeted  floor;  near  the  edges  of  this  leathern  tray,  there  axe 
holea,  or  loops,  through  which,  when  the  meal  Is  completed^  a 
odrd  is  drawn^  by  meapa  of  which  the  whole  affair  is  comprosied 
into  a  small  compass,  and  hung  upon  a  naiL 

Tabor,  Mount.  (Judg.  iv*  6).  A.  limestone  mountain  on  the 
northern,  border  of  the  Fiain  of  Esdraelon,  about  fifty  miles  N. 
of  Jerusalem,  and  six  from  NsEaxeth..  Its  shape  resembles  a 
cone  with  the  point  struck  off,  the  summit  presenting  a  level 
area  ^  mile  in  length  and  %  mile  in  hveadth* 

Tsars.  (Ps.  Ivi.  8).  Allusions  6uppos»l  to  be  made  in  this 
passage  to  an  ancient  custom,  which  was  preserved  among  the 
Romans,  of  coUectinf;  the  falling  tears  of  mourners  at  funerals, 
and  putting  them  into  a  bottle  or  urn,  called  a  2Mryviat0f|f,  or 
tBor-hotUe. 

Temple.  (1  Sanu  L  0).  The  sacred  edifice  erected  at  Jemsa- 
Ism  as  a  permanent  place  of  worship  for  the  Jewish  church.  In 
its  general  form  it  resembled  the  tabernacle,  for  which  it  ynB 
substituted.  The  temple  was  built  on  Mount  Moriah.  (2  Chr. 
UL  1).  This  was  one  summit  of  a  range  of  hills,  the  general 
tame  of  which  was  Mount  Zion.  (Psal.  cxzzii.  13,  14).  David 
collected  48,000  tons  of  gold  and  silver,  or  £7,400,000,000  sterling, 
besides  immense  quantities  of  brass,  iron,  stone,  timber,  &&  (I 
Ghr.  zzii.  14;  zziz.  4,  7).  At  the  end  of  7i  years  it  stood  oom- 
plote,  the  most  magnificent  edifice  in  the  world.  The  temple  ef 
Bolomon .stood  424  years;  but  80  years  after  its  completion,  it 
was  plundered  by  Siiishak,  king  of  Egypt.  (1  EL  ziv.  25,  2Q. 
After  this  it  was  frequently  profaned  and  pillsged,  snd  waa  at 
last  broken  down  and  destroyed  by  the  king  of  Babylon,  B.  C. 
688,  and  the  nation  itself  carried  into  captivitv.  fn  52  years 
after,  a  number  of  tl^  Jews  returned,  and  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple  was  commenced  under  the  superintendence  of  Zerub- 
babel,  the  Jewish  governor,  and  Jeahua  or  Joshua,  the  high 
mriest.  Thev  were  permitted  and  encouraged  to  undertake  it  ^y 
Cyrus,  the  rersian  emperor,  to  whom  Judea  had  now  become 
mbutarv.  (Isa.  zliv.  28;  zlv.  18).  Much  interruption  and  deli^ 
attendea  the  enterprise,  of  which  we  have  a  full  account  in  the 
book  of  Ezra.    It  was  completed,  however,  and  dedicated  B.  OL 
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S15,  or  about  78  years  after  the  destruction  of  it  The  temple  of 
Zcrubbabel  had  stood  nearly  600  years  and  was  much  decayed, 
when  Herod  the  Great,  undertook  to  rebuild  it;  he  began  the 
work  17  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  completed  the 
main  building  in  less  than  10  years,  so  that  it  was  fit  for  the  ser- 
vice. The  wnole  work  occupied  46  years.  (John  iL  20).  It  was 
destroyed  by  the  Romans  A.  D.  71. 

Timbrel.  (Ex.  zv.  20).  A  musical  instrument,  supposed  to 
have  resembled  very  nearly  the  instrument  of  modem  days 
called  the  tambo\irine. 

Tin.  (Num.  xzzi.  22).  A  well-known  metal  in  use  at  a  Tery 
early  period,  and  an  article  of  Tyrian  commerce.  (Ezek.  zzviL 
12).  Id  Isa.  i.  25,  the  word  reudered  tin  probably  means  a  sort 
of  dross. 

Tires.  (Isa.  iiL  18).  This  generally  denotes  an  ornamental 
head-dress. 

TIrzah,  (1  K,  zvi.  17),  was  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Israel 
from  the  time  of  Jeroboam  to  that  of  Zimri,  or  nearly  GO  years. 
Its  exact  site  is  uncertain,  though  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
within  the  territory  of  £phraim. 

Tithes,  (Gen.  xiv.  20),  or  tenths,  A  sort  of  tax  known  long 
before  the  time  of  Moses,  and  practiced  under  the  civil  and  re- 
ligious government  of  heathen  nations.  It  was  introduced  into 
the  Lcviticai  code,  and  consisted  in  rendering  a  fixed  proportion 
of  the  produce  of  the  earth,  herds,  etc.,  to  the  service  of  God 
their  King,  whom  they  were  taught  to  consider  as  the  proprietor 
of  all.  One-tenth  of  this  produce  went  to  the  use  of  the  Levites, 
who  had  no  part  in  the  soil«  and  of  course  were  dependent  on 
their  brethren  for  the  means  of  subsistence.  Having  given  up 
their  land,  the  tithe  was  a  species  of  rent  paid  to  them.  O no- 
tenth  of  their  tenth  they  paid  in  their  turn  to  the  priests.  (Num. 
xxvili.  21-32). 

Topaz.  (Ex.  xxviii.  17).  A  precious  stone  of  vanons  colors, 
which  is  supposed  by  many  to  have  been  the  ancient  chrysolite. 

Tribe.  (Num.  i.  4).  The  posterity  of  each  of  the  twelve  sons 
of  Jacob  is  called  a  tribe.  Jacob,  on  his  death-bed,  adopted 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  the  sons  of  Joseph,  as  his  own  children, 
(Gen.  xlxiii.  5),  and  thus  made  two  tribes  of  one.  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  promised  land,  however,  only  twelve  shares 
were  made;  for  the  tribe  of  Levi  were  to  minister  in  the  temple, 
and  to  be  supported  by  the  contributions  of  the  rest 

Tubal,  (den.  x.  2).  Fifth  son  of  Japheth,  whose  descendants* 
probably  peopled  a  country  lying  8.  of  the  Caacasus,  between 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Aranes,  whose  inhabitants  were  the  Tib- 
bareni  of  the  Greeks.  The  Circassians  who  inhabit  this  region, 
are  slave-dealers,  and  they  of  Tubal  traded  in  the  **  persons  of 
men."    (Ezek  xxvii.  13;  xxxviii.  S). 

Urlm  and  Thummim.  (Ex.  xxviii.  30).  These  words  literally 
signify  lights  and  perfections.  Whether  they  denote  some  divine 
manifestation  made  in  or  upon  the  breastplate  itself,  or  whether 
it  was  a  visible  appendage  to  the  breastplflte,  indicating  its 
peculiar  and  sacred  use  in  this  respect,  has  been  kee&iy  dispotod 
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The  utmost  that  can  be  satiaf actorllj  known  ntpecting  tlie  sab- 
Ject  is,  that  it  was  the  manner  or  thing  through  which  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  divine  will  was  sought  and  oonyejred.  (Deut  xxTiiL 
8;  1  Bam.  zzyiii.  6). 

Uz.  (Lam.  ir.  81).  A  district  of  Arabia,  which  was  probably 
settled  by  the  posterity  of  Uz,  or  Hus,  a  descendant  ox  Shorn. 
(Qen.  z.  28;  zzii.  21),  and  distioguLBbed  as  the  dwelling-place  or 
Job.  whose  estate  was  like  that  of  a  modem  Bedouin. 

Vinos  (Num.  zz.  $),  and  Vineyards  (Ezek.  zzviil  26),  have 
been  highly  prized  in  every  countnr.  Wo  first  read  of  a  vine- 
yard in  the  history  of  Noah,  {Gen,  iz.  20).  This  incident  seems 
to  prove  that  the  culture  of  the  vine  was  not  unknown  before 
the  deluge.  The  vine-plant  yet  grows  wild  in  Armenia,  in  the 
district  of  Ararat.  The  cultivation  of  the  vine  had  arrived  at 
some  perfection  in  very  early  times.  In  the  accounts  of  Bielch- 
izedek,  who  set  bread  and  wine  before  Abraham;  of  Lot  who 
was  drunken:  of  ased  Isaac,  when  regaled  by  his  sons;  in  the 
prophecy  of  dying  Jacob:  and  in  the  book  of  Job  we  have  the 
earliest  allusions  to  wine  as  a  common  drink.  (Gen.  ziv.  18; 
ziz.  32;  zzvii  25;  zliz.  12;  Job  L  18;  Prov.  zziU.  30,  31;  Isa. 
V.  11). 

VIoL  (Amos  vi.  5).  This  was  an  instrument  of  music,  and 
supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  psaltery.  Ghantlnit  to  the 
sound  of  it,  was  to  make  like  sounds  with  the  voice,  modulating 
the  tones  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  sounds  of  the  instrument. 

Viper.  (Job  zz.  16).  A  venemous  serpent  from  two  to  five 
feet  in  length.  Its  bite  is  eztremely  painful,  and  in  many  species, 
quickly  and  certainly  fatal;  so  that  ft  was  anciently  reganled  as 
a  special  judgment  from  heaven  to  be  bitten  by  one.  (Acts 
zzvili.  1-6). 

Wafer.  (Ez.  zvi.  81).  A  thin  cake  of  fine  flour,  used  in  wi- 
OUB  offerings  anointed  with  oil. 

Wasli-Pol.  (Ps.  Iz.  8).  The  word  in  this  connection  signifies 
that  the  Moabites  should  be  reduced  to  the  most  abject  and  do- 
grading  servitude.  The  wash-pot,  or  vessel  in  which  the  feet 
were  washed,  was  deemed  base  and  ignoble. 

Week.  (Qen.  zzix.  27).  The  word  in  this  passage  means  the 
term  of  seven  days,  during  which  the  marria^  festival  lasted, 
as  if  Laban  had  said,  *' Attend  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  present 
marriage  first,  and  then  commence  another  term  of  seven  years' 
service  for  Rachel.**  The  division  of  time  into  portions  of  seven 
■days  had  its  origin  at  the  creation  (Gen.  viL  4-10;  viiL  1(^12), 
and  traces  of  it  are  found  in  every  quarter  of  the  world. 

Wells.  (Ez.  zv.  27).  These  were  very  essential  In  a  country 
of  flocks  and  herds,  and  were  generally  provided  at  each  place  of 
pasturage.  They  were  deep,  (John  iv.  11),  and  ezpensive  to  dig 
and  preserve,  and,  hence  were  a  valuable  part  of  the  husband- 
man's property.  (Num.  xx,  17-19).  They  were  sometimes 
owned  in  common.  (Qen.  zzlz.  2,  8).  To  protect  them  from 
the  sand,  and  from  being  used  bv  others,  they  were  covered 
usually  with  a  st^e.  (Gen.  zziz.  2,  S\  'To  stop  them  up  was 
and  adU  is,  regarded  as  an  act  of  hostility,  (Qen.  xzvL  Id);  and 
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to  invade  the  right  of  property  in  them  was  often  the  oaiiie  of 
sore  cootention.    (Gen.  xxi.  25). 

Whale.  (Job  vii.  12).  In  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation^ 
we  are  told  that  on  the  fifth  day  God  created  great  whales. 
(Oten.  L  21).  The  word  probably  means  no  particular  species  of 
animals,  but  the  largest  class  of  creeping  things,  whether  inliab- 
iting  the  land  or  the  water. 

Wheat.  (Judg.  vi.  11).  This  grain  was  produced  abundantly 
in  the  land  of  Canaan.  In  our  translation  it  is  often  mentioned 
under  the  general  name  of  com. 

Wimples  (Isa.  iii.  22).  Supposed  by  some  to  mean  a  broad 
full  mantle  or  shawl,  like  the  veil  which  Huth  had  (Ruth  iiL  IS), 
and  by  others  a  veil,  coif,  or  hood,  and  this  last  is  its  German 
signification  at  the  present  day. 

Wine.  (Gen.  xiv.  18).  The  word  wine  is  allied  to  a  correspond- 
ing term  in  many  otner  languages— the  Hebrew  yayin^  the  Latin 
vinum,  the  French  «m,  and  the  German  wein.  There  has  been 
some  controversy  as  to  the  nature  and  qualities  of  the  liquor 
which  is  called  wine  in  our  Scriptures.  The  plain  reader  of  the 
fiible  will  be  satisfied,  however,  that  whatever  be  the  predae 
meaning  of  several  Hebrew  terms  rendered,  and  perhaps  er- 
roneously, by  wine,  the  liquor  commonly  known  by  that  ap- 
pellation was  unquestionably  an  intoxicating  drink.  (Lev.  z.  9; 
Eph.  V.  18<  1  Peter  iv.  3). 

Winepresses  (Job  xxiv.  11)  were  cavities  in  the  ground. 
(Matt.  xxi.  33),  built  up  or  lined  with  mason-work.  They  are 
now  found  in  this  form  in  Persia,  eight  feet  square  and  four  feet 
deep.  In  Isa.  v.  2,  and  Mark  xii.  1,  the  term  wine-press  rather 
means  the  open  place  or  vessel  which  received  the  Juice  from 
the  wine-press. 

Year.  Fallow.  In  the  seventh  year  all  agricultural  labor 
was  suspended,  and  spontaneous  productions  were  left  to  the 
poor,  the  traveler,  and  the  wild  beasts.  (Lev.  xxx.  1-7).  This 
was,  I.  For  the  sake  of  the  ground;  2.  For  the  preservation  of 
wild  beasts;  and  3.  To  make  the  people  provident  and  sensible 
of  dependence.  The  nation  could  fish,  hunt,  take  care  of  bees 
and  flocks,  repair  buildings,  manufacture  clothes,  and  carry  on 
commerce.  This  year  was  religiously  observed.  (Dent.  zxzL 
10-18). 

Zachariah,  Memory  of  JehownJi,  (2  K.  xiv.  29),  was  son  and 
successor  to  Jeroboam  II.  king  of  Israel  He  reigned  but  six 
months  and  then  fell  by  the  hand  of  Sballum,  who  took  the 
thjone.    (2  K.  xv.  8-11 ;  Oomp.  Amos  vii.  9). 

iebolm.  HarU,  (Gen.  10-19;  xvi.  2).  One  of  the  cities  of 
the  plain,  destroyed  with  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  There  was 
also  a  city  and  .valley  of  this  name  in  the  lot  of  Benjamin  (1 
Bern.  viii.  18;  Neh.  xi.  84).  ^ 

Zebulun,  Delight,  (Gen.  xxx.  20),  or  Zabulon,  (Rev.  vll.  8),  the 
sixth  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah.  The  portion  of  his  descendants  in 
the  promised  land  was  assigned  prophetically  by  his  father  and 
tlielr  ancestors.  A  portion  of  the  coast  belonged  to  Zebulun, 
and  he  possessed  a  haven  for  ships.    (Gen.  xlix.  18). 
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'r&iBB  ov,  possessed  that  district  of  Canaan  which  lay  between 
the  sea  of  Galilee  (Matt  iv.  13),  and  the  Medlterraneaa ;  bounded 
8.  by  Issachar,  and  N.  by  Asher  and  Napbtali.  This  laat  tribe 
allied  itself  to  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  and  Joined  the  forces  of 
Barak  and  Deborah  against  the  army  of  Jabin.    (Judg.  ▼.  1^ 

The  town  of  Zebulun,  (Josh.  xxi.  27),  was  within  the  territory 
of  Asher,  but  was  probably  a  possession  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun. 
Elon,  a  judge  of  Israel,  was  of  this  tribe,  and  was  buried  within 
its  bounds.    (Judg.  zii.  12). 

Zechariah  was  "  the  son  of  Barachiah,  the  son  of  Iddo.**  Ha 
IS  ranked  elerenth  among  the  minor  prophets.  In  Ezrav.  1, 
and  vi.  14,  he  is  styled  sim{)1y,  '*  the  son  of  Iddo;'*  most  probably 
because  his  father,  Barachiah,  had  died  in  early  manhood,  and 
in  accordance  with  Jewish  custom,  his  genealogy  is  traced  at 
once  to  his  irrandfather  Iddo,  who  would  be  better  known.  He 
appears  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  Levi,  and  was  thus  en* 
titled  to  exercise  the  priestly,  as  he  did  the  prophetic  office. 
(Neh.  xii.  16). 

Zedeklah,  Jehovah's  Justieti,  (2  K  zxiv.  17),  the  last  king  of 
Judah,  was  the  son  of  Josiah,  and  the  uncle  of  Jehoiachin,  his 
immediate  predecessor  on  the  throne.  His  proper  name  was 
Mattaniah,  but  Nebuchadnezzar  changed  it  to  zedekiah.  He 
commenced  his  reign  at  21,  and  reigned  11  years. 

Zephaniah  was  "the  son  of  Cushi,  the  son  of  Zedekiah,  the 
son  of  Amariab,  the  son  of  Hezekiah."  No  details  of  his  history 
are  given  in  the  sacred  volume.  We  are  merely  informed  that 
he  was  called  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  prophet  "  in  the  days  of 
Josiah.  the  son  of  Amon." 

Zerubbabel,  Bam  in  Babylon,  (1  Ohn  iii.  19),  or  Zorobabel, 
(Matt.  i.  12),  was  the  leader  of  the  first  colony  of  Jews  that  re- 
turned from  the  captivity  in  Babylon,  (^ra  ii.  2),  and  was  of 
the  family  of  David.  To  him  Cyrus  committed  the  sacred  ves- 
sels that  were  to  be  returned  to  Jerusalem.  He  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  temple,  (Zech.  iv.  8-10),  and  was  chiefly  instrumental 
in  restoring  the  usual  relieious  rites  of  the  nation. 

ZioRy  Daughter  op,  (Isa.  L  8),  means  Jerusalem,  and  is  bo 
called  because  Zion  was  the  original,  or  mother  settlement. 
Hence  also  the  kindred  expressions,  ^'sons  of  Zion,"  (ZeclL  ix, 
13),  "children  of  Zion,"  etc.    (Joel  it  28). 

ZIph.  (Josh.  XV.  24).  There  were  two  cities  of  this  name  In 
the  lot  of  Judah;  one  towards  the  coast  of  Edom,  S.  W.,  (Joah. 
XV.  55),  the  other,  (JosU.  xv.  24),  a  few  miles  £.  of  Hebron  on  a 
hill,  on  the  border  of  the  *' wilderness  of  Ziph,  (1  SauL  xxiiL 
18>24),  into  which  David  fled  from  Saul  and  concealed  himself. 
The  latter  was  probably  the  one  which  Behoboam  fortified.  (2 
Chron.  zi.  8). 

Ziphrlon.  (Num.  zxxiv,  9).  In  the  vicinity  of  Zedad.  (See 
Zed  AD). 

Zipporah.  (Ex.  ii.  21).  The  wife  of  Moses,  and  one  of  the 
daughters  of  the  priest  of  Midian.  One  of  her  children  does  not 
eeem  to  have  been  circumcised  at  the  proper  time,  on  which  ac- 
count the  Lord  was  so  displeased  with  Jloses,  that  his  ▼isiUe 
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oanUhment  warned  Zipporah  of  the  neglect  At  onoe,  bm  not 
in  a  good  spirit,  she  periormed  the  rite.— and  hoping  that  her 
husband  would  now  be  restored  to  health,  she  cast  the  foreskin 
at  his  feet,  and  said,  ''Behold  a  husband  wan  back  to  me  by 
blood." 

Zoap.  Lou,  (Num.  xiii.  82).  By  the  Greeks  called  TcmU, 
and  by  the  Arabs  8an^  was  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  the  world, 
founded  only  seren  years  later  than  Hebron,  and  situated  on  the 
Tanaitic  arm  of  the  Nile.  It  was  evidently  the  residence  of  a 
line  of  princes  (Isa.  xiz.  11-18 ;  xxx.  4),  and  probably  the  place 
where  Moses  wrought  the  Egyptian  miracles.  (Ps.  IxxviiL  12, 
48).  Ezckiel  prophesied  against  it  (Ezek.  xxx.  14),  and  its  ruins 
are  yet  visible,  and  present  numerous  pillars  and  obelisks,  as 
evidences  of  its  former  magnificence. 

Zoar.  Small,  (Gkoi.  xlv.  2).  A  small  city,  originally  called 
Beta,  at  the  8.  E.  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Valley  of  Kerek.  Recent  travelers  have  noticed  peculiar 
ruins  which  may  have  belon^i^  to  the  ancient  city.  Its  king^ 
with  four  others,  rebelled  against  Chedorlaomer,  and  was  con- 
<quered.  It  was  afterward  threatened  with  the  same  destruction 
as  Sodom,  but  spared  at  Lot's  request,  who  fled  to  it  for  safety 
from  the  storm  of  divine  wrath.    (Qen.  xix.  20,  22). 

Zobah.  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47).  A  town  and  province  of  Svria,  ly* 
inff  along  the  Euphrates,  N.  of  Damascus,  and  toward  Aleppo. 

2orah,  Hornet's  Hut,  (Josh  xix.  41),  or  Zoran.  A  city  belong- 
ing originally  to  Judah,  and  afterwards  to  Dan,  near  the 
boundary  line  between  them;  the  binhplace  of  Samson  (Jaidg. 
xiiL  2),  and  probably  fortified  by  Rehoboam.  (2  Cron.  xi.  10). 
It  is  called  Zoreah  (Josh.  xv.  88),  and  its  inhabitants  are  called 
Zoriies  (1  Chron.  ii.  54),  and  Zorathite»,  (1  Ghron.  iv.  2).  It 
may  be  recognised  in  a  place  called  Surah,  lying  on  the  edge  of 
the  hilla  that  rim  N.  of  bethahemesh. 
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